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The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES T. MoOLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota said: ' 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are beginning to learn something of the 
meaning of that elastic and elusive phrase, “ Tariff reform.” 
Recalling the Democratic platform of 1892, which denounces all 
protection as unconstitutional, remembering the numerous as- 
surances given the House during this debate that ‘‘ while the 
bill is not satisfactory, it moves in the right direction,” and 
joining to these facts the riotous applause accorded to the gen- 
tieman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] when with florid rhetoric he 
informed the House that ‘‘a tariff reformer is simply a rudi- 
mentary free trader,” are we not warranted in concluding that, 
£0 far as a party of such heterogeneous elements may be said to 
have a policy, the Democratic party is fairly committed to free 
trade? 

Over against it, with front undisturbed in defeat asin victory, 
stands the Republican party, undivided in sentiment, in favor 
of the doctrine of reasonable protection for American workmen, 
in field, forest, and factory, in mine and mart, on sea and shore. 
—_—- on the Republican side. | 

e issue being thus squarely made, I shall discuss, in as ju- 
dicial a spirit as I can, the principles involved in the two po- 
sitions, for under all questions of schedule, Mr. Chairman, lies 
the determining question of principle. 


I. THE GENERAL ARGUMENT. 


I like to meet an opponent at his best. Free trade is at its 
best when considered merely as atheory. Its merit asa theory 
has been conceded by many protectionists even. When not ex- 
amined too closely, it has many points of attractiveness. Pro- 
tectionists, as a rule, content themselves with showing that it 
will not work woll in practice. -Waiving the point that no 
theory is really good that will not stand the test of experience, 
I propose to show that (however it may be for countries, that 
have reached their growth and are in a static condition) free 
trade, for countries in adynamic condition like ours, is not only 
unprofitable in practice, but also unsound in theory. 

tus go back to the genesis of the tariff question. 
its origin in the fact of international trade. 


It has 


The second class of international trade may result from greater 
relative advantage in producing one thing as compared with 
that of ae eee. For example (to use an illustration 
from Patten’s Economic Basis of Protection), say that in Cuba 
a week's work will prvente either 60 pounds of sugar or 15 
pounds of coffer while in Brazil the same work will produce 
either 75 pounc- of sugar or 25 pounds of coffee. Here Brazil 
has the advantage over Cubain the production of both sugar and 
coffee. But though Cuba is at a disadvantage in the production 
of each, she has a relative advantage in producing sugar; for 
while a pound of coffee in Brazil would buy only three pounds 
of sugar, it would, if taken to Cuba, buy four. Therefore, with 
absolute free trade a commerce would spring up between the 
two countries. Now, the question is, would it be better for 
Brazil to produce for oar both articles, or would she be wiser 
to devote herself to the raising of coffee and get her sugar from 
Cuba? Here the protectionist and the free trader disagree both 
in principle and in practice. 

he third class of exehange arises from the difference in the 
relative s)<ill or efficiency of workmen in different countries. 
Thus, Switzerland is noted for the skill of her workmen in pro- 
ducing watches and wood carvings; France for silks and wine; 
England for iron and cotton goods. Free trade would accept 
these differences and say, ‘‘ Let each produce that for which it 
is relatively best fitted.” The protectionist answers, ‘‘ No; 
these differences are largely due to historical conditions and to 
long training. The ‘fitting’ has come chiefly by experience, 
and no progressive nation can accept as final any industrial de- 
ficiency of its people.” 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that the difference in general 
theory between free traders and protectionists is in their re- 
spective judgments of the use which nations should make—not 
of their absolute advantages, about which there is no difference 
of opinion—but of their relative advantages over other nations. 

The free trader observes that the trade based upon relative 
advantages may be profitable to the individuals engaged in it, 
to the traders, and argues that ‘‘ What is good policy for indi- 
viduals can not be bad policy for the nation.” This course of 
reasoning is simple and direct, and seemingly conclusive. But, 
Mr. Chairman, it lacks the element of farsightedness. It ap- 

eals to the ‘‘here” and the ‘‘now,” to the child element of 

uman nature. It ignores, too, the fact that the importers 
and exporters comprise only a small part of the whole popula- 
tion. 

The protectionist argument is less direct, but it digs deeper 
and looks farther ahead. At the base of it is this proposition: 
‘* A progressive nation must see not merely that its present in- 
habitants have a profitable trade, but also that the latent quali- 
ties in land and menare gradually drawn out.” Truestatesman- 
ship, Mr. Chairman, while properly caring for the local and the 
present, takes large cognizance of the nation as a whole and of 
the future. So it is a cardinal principle with protectionists that 


The fundamental proposition of free trade is by its ablest ad- | * national prosperity can ba realized only by the best use of all 
vocates stated thus: ‘‘ Free trade allows things to be produced | national resources coupled with the fullest development of the 


where they can be produced most easily. The result is to make 
the product of universal industry greater than it would be if the 
people of every country were required to produce all commodi- 
ties at home.” 

In this proposition there is er © large element of 
truth; but, as we protectionists contend, there is a still larger 
element of error. For the purpose of separating the truth from 
the error let us 
ANALYZE THE CONDITIONS THAT BRING ABOUT INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 

They may be broadly grouped into three classes: 

First, there is the commerce between nations having such 
marked differences of soil and climate that the products of either 
can not be produced in the other at all, or without great waste 
of energy. For instance, Brazil has soil and climate that fit her 
to raise coffee, but she can not raise wheat except at a great ex- 
pense. Oursituationistheconverse. In thiscase theconditions 
are so absolute that it is plainly to our mutual advantage for 
Brazil to produce the coffee and for us to produce the wheat or 
flour and then exchange freely. This illustrates the element 


of truth in the free-trade position; and, as we shall see later, it 
is recognized just as fully in theory and much more fully in 
practice by protectionists. 





industrial qualities of the people.” 
SOME FALLACIES OF FREE TRADE. 


Free traders claim that protection is ‘‘an artificial system,” 
while theirsis the ‘method of nature.” Even if this be granted, 
what does it prove, Mr. Chairman? That the grape growing in 
its ‘‘natural” state in the woods is more to be desired than the 
Concord or the Delaware? That the broncho is superior to the 
thoroughbred? That walking is a better method of travel than 
the vestibuled train, or swimming than the steamboat? That, 
in short, barbarism is superior to civilization? Do they not 
know that as civilization progresses governments move on from 
the unstudied, the ‘‘natural,” toward the well-considered, the 
artificial? 

Progress in civilization is characterized chiefly by a change 
from blind dependence upon the ordinary operation of the 
forces of nature to a greater and greater control and direction 
of theseforces. The savage flees in abject terror from the storm; 
the civilized man harnesses the lightning and compels it to do 
his bidding. The savage lives by finding things that Nature 
un ed by man, has prepared; the civilized man produces an 

things as and where he wants them. ‘All improvement 
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| 
and development involve the application of art and artificial | 


methods. It is no argument against a system that it is partly 
artificial instead of exclusively natural, provided only that art 
shall work with nature and not against it. In actual life no one 
— of leaving Nature to create industries or remove obstruc- 
tions. 

Another fallacy of free trade is that the best use of land and 
men is attained by using them for a single purpose, the one for 
which they are “ best fitted.” Adam Smith, the founder of this 
school of economists, was so delighted with his discovery of the 
value of ‘‘ division of labor” that, like many another reformer, 
he carried his theory toofar. Heand his followers, seeing that 
in manufacturing there is a great advantage to be gained from 
this device, have assumed thatit would also be a good thing in 
agriculture. So they speak of this piece of land as wheat land, 
that as cotton land, a third as fitted for tobacco,and a fourth for 
barley. And thus they parcel out the land of the world into see- 
tions each devoted to one cro 


This conception is camemtialliy erronéous. The trueconception | 
of land is not that of a machine suited for one purpose, but it is | 


that of a productive agent well adapted for a group of crops. 
* Any land is poor land for one crop.” By this it is not meant 
that all lands are adapted toall crops. No one would advocate 
attempting to raise oranges in Minnesota or barley in Cuba. 
But there is for each class of land a group of crops, that in Min- 
nesota being different from that-in Cuba. Each class of land 
‘* becomes better through an increase in the variety of its prod- 
uets, and is superior land only when a suitable rotation of crops 
brings out all its qualities.” 

And therefore protectionists believe that ‘‘ The policy of a gov- 
ernment desiring to develop its land most fully must necessarily 
be one that will create in the vicinity of each elass of lands a 
demand for all that group of products which is necessary for its 
best use.”” The nearer we can bring the factory to the farm the 
better it will be for each. 

Free trade would have us produce the ‘“‘ raw material” in one 
portion of the globe and manufacture it in another. Protection 
says, “‘No; there is no more sterile labor than that of transport- 
{ng from one end of the world to the other a dead weight and 
useless material; that is verily the labor of Sisyphus.” Free 
trade would havea community content with the monotony and 
unprofitableness of one industry; protection encourages the va- 
riety and profitofmany. Free trade would, in Scripture phrase, 
hide its one talent to preserve it; protection says, ‘ Make good 
useof all your talents.” Free trade would leave us in the ruts of 
tradition; protection recognizes, with the poet, that ‘‘ New occa- 
sions teach new duties.” Free tradefoldsits hands and lets ‘‘ the 
wide world wag as it will;” protection puts forth its energies to 
make it wag as it should. [Applause.] 


FALLACIES BEGARDING PROTECTION. 


Another free-trade fallacy is that protection discourages in- 
ternational commerce. Itsadvocates forget, Mr. Chairman, that 
by multiplying national industries and thereby cultivating so- 
cietary co ee mag new wants are created as well as the abil- 
ity to gratify them. They fail to see that foreign trade is the 
effect much more than it is the cause of prosperity. The fact is 
that those nations having the greatest diversity of industries 
have the largest foreign commerce, and, therefore, by diversify- 
ing industry protection increases international trade. In justi- 
fication of this proposition let us examine some unquestioned 
facts. 

Take France for example. In the decade ending 1830 her ex- 
ports averaged about 500,000,000 francs per annum. Within 
twenty-five years they rose under a protective tariff toan average 
of 1,400,000,000 franes, thusnearly trebling. Ard twenty years 
later, in 1874, her exports to the British Isles alone amounted to 
more than 1,907,000,000 frances. 

Then take the caseofthe United States. In the decade ending 
1880, under an exceptionally high tariff, our exports rose from 
$420,500,275 to $841,501,388, and our imports from $376,616,473 to 
$741,501,725. Thatis, Mr. Chairman, under a tariff which should 
have destroyed our foreign commerce, if the contention of the 
= —— were true, our foreign trade increased about 100 per 
cen 

And now let us examine the effect of that ‘‘ crowning iniquity, 
the McKinley act.” And as witnesses let us summon its areh- 
enemies, the committee of Frenchmen, now operating in this 
city to encompass its repeal (and, by the way, what a spectacle 
it is to see this committee and certain leaders of Democracy con- 

iring together to upset American industries!). In a report 
of this committee, recently published in France, I find, page 13, 
this noteworthy admission: ‘‘In 1892 the foreign commerce of 
the United States rose to one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
geven millions of dollars. Never before since the founding of 
the American Republic has such a result been recorded.” 


| his boot straps. 
| affect the distribution of that which is produced.” 








Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, protectionists do not mean to discour- 
age international trade, but they do aim to determine the kind 
of that trade. 

PROTECTION AND WEALTH. 
Among my numerous Democratic friends, Mr. Chairman, there 


| is one who feels that he has clinched the free-trade argument 


by saying: ‘‘ What is the uso of talking? A people can not tax 
themselves into riches any more than a man can lift himself by 
Protection can not produce wealth, it can only 
And there 


are so many people who delude themselves and others with the 


same piece of sophistry, that it seems proper to spend a little 
time considering it. . 
Thereis no way of roducing something out ofnothing. Wealth 


production is simply bringing forth into available condition 
some bounty of nature which otherwise would remain unusable 
It will be conceded, I think, that whatever makes possible the 


| utilization of those resources which would otherwise remain un- 


touched and unavailable is an instrument for the production of 
wealth. And it can easily be shown that in a country like ours 
protection is such an instrument. Out of many illustrations, 
let us select a few. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] frankly con- 
ceded the other day that. ‘‘ by protection you can diversify in- 
dustries,” and he specified factories and mills which would not 
have existed in this country but for it. These factories and 
mills transform into things of use and beauty materials which 
would otherwise remain unused. Here, then, is one way in 
which protection actually produces wealth. 

Again, we must. bear in mind the characteristics of American 
and Kuropean workmen. The European is conservative, given toe 
doing his work as his fathers did theirs. The American—who 
is simply the mostadventurous of the Europeans transplanted to 
a new and invigorating sphere of action, where he is untram- 
meled by tradition—the American, I say, is aggressive, resource- 
ful, inventive. We produco more useful inventions annually 
than all the rest of the world. (This statement is made advis- 
edly, Mr. Chairman, after consulting the records of the Patent 
Office.) Our patent lawsare stimulating under the present con- 
ditions; but they would be of small avail if wo had not the fac- 
tories to evolve skill and utilize results. Here we see that for 
us protection stimulates invention, and so gives mastery of ma- 
terial. It is therefore in the United States, at least, a potent aid 
in producing wealth. 

But in no other sphere. Mr. Chairman, is the wealth-produc- 
ing power of protection ina young country like ours more plainly 
seen than in agriculture. 

When a section of country adapted toagriculture is new, the 
**money crop” must be one that is compact and can bear trans- 
portation for long distances. In our Northern States the crop 
which best met these conditions was wheat. It therefore was 
the staple crop. As long as this remained true in any section 
there was a considerable portion of low land that could not be 
used, because ‘‘ too heavy for wheat.” And the lightupper land 
gradually lost itsfertility. Butas markets were brought nearer, 
the crops changed to corn, grass, and others that were just 
suited to the low heavy lands. And these lands from being use- 
less soon became the most valuable. And with oats and barley 
and cattle and sheep added, the rotation of crops brought up 
the fertility of the old land. Thus, by opening up markets for 
these crops and others more perishable, such as garden prod- 
ucts, by making new lands available and old lands more pro- 
oe protection may fairly be said to have actually produced 
wealth. 

This area of manufactures and diversified farming has gradu- 
ally spread westward over Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and is now making itself felt in much of Iowa and 

arts of Minnesota. It is also penetrating the South, notably 

est. Virginia, Georgia, Alabama,and Tennessee. And, if al- 
lowed, it will keep up its westward and southward march of im- 
provement until it will include all the Western and Southern 
States. These will emerge from the condition of “‘ purely agri- 
cultural” States, and then will dawn the great prosperity of 
which they are capable. 
EREB TRADE FAVORS NATURAL MONOPOLIES. 

It is a common charge of free traders, Mr. Chairman, that 
protection fosters monopolies. The charge isa serious one, and 
merits careful and candid consideration. The limits of time at 
my disposal will not permit me to discuss it as fully as I would 
like. I shail have to be satified with indicating broadly what I 
conceive to be the truth. 

There are three classes of monopolies: those arising from as- 
pees ee of work by the Government, those resulting from the 
combination of individuals, and those consequent upon the limi- 


tations of natural production. 
Of the firstclass a modern example is the Postal Service. This 
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service the Government properly arrogates to itself,and will 
ee rivalry. No one will contend that such a monopoly is 
nany way connected with a protective tariff. 

Of the second class we have numerous examples. The exist- 
ence of trusts in the United States is a matter of general infor- 
mation. If these result from a protective tariff we may reason- 
ably expect to learn that where there is no such tariff there are 
no such combinations. 

England has free trade, but the trusts are relatively just as 
numerous there as here. Hence we are warranted in doubting 
the connection between trusts or other artificial monopolies and 
the character of the tariff. This view is reinforced by the fact 
that in this country we have trusts and monopolies in produc- 
tions that are on the free list—anthracite coal, for example. 
The fact is, men combine their capital for good purposes and for 

purposes, and they do this in all countries, regardless of 
their systems of taxation. One of the great problems of modern 
civilization is how to protect the public from the latter class of 
combinations and yet leave proper opportunity for the former. 
It is a problem so serious as to merit consideration in the most 
judicial manner; and a man of any pretense to public spirit or 
rsonal intelligence should be ashamed tostir up passion preju- 

icial to its proper solution. 

The third class of monopolies, that consequent upon the limi- 
tations of natural production, may be exemplified by sugar, cof- 
fee, spices, and other similar semitropical crops, such as are 
“naturally” produced in only a few islands, and in specially fa- 
vored localities on continents, having that combination of cli- 
mateand soil which is necessary for their on production and 
that healthfulness which will enable people to live there. Free 
trade, the ‘‘ let-nature-alone” policy, would leave the world sub- 
ect to these natural monopolies of favored localities, though 

hese cropsare there produced under the crudest conditions and 
by the least progressive nations. 

‘he ap seal policy says, ‘‘ No, the demand of the civilized 
world for these products has now increased to such an extent 
that the supply can no longer be obtainedfrom the more favored 
localities. They must now be cultivated where nature is less 
favorable, but where this disadvantage is counteracted by the 
greater efficiency of labor, aided by greater use of capital.” 

Thus we see thatitis free trade which would leave us subject to 
monopolies and monopoly pricesfor some of the principal neces- 
sariesof life, while the protective policy operates to free us from 


them. 
SUGAR IN GERMANY. 


As an illustration of the above proposition, let us take the 
production of sugar in Germany. tisfied with the prices 
charged by Cuba, Germany resolved to attempt the production 
of her own sugar. Cane sugar could not be produced there, 
but a high civilization rose superior to even this obstacle. Un- 
der govermental protection experiments were made with the 
beet. When first cultivated in Germany the beet contained 
buta small percentage of sugar. ‘‘It took fifty years of care- 
ful, scientific investigation before a beet could be produced which 
contained a large percentage of sugar and at the same time was 
fitted to the climatic conditions of Germany.” 

There were, however, more obstacles to surmount than this. 
“It was found that a beet which would give a large percentage 
of sugar in one locality would if transplanted only a short dis- 
tance upon other soils often produce a much smaller quantity of 
sugar, or the sugar might be in such chemical combinations as 
to make its extraction unprofitable.” But the system was per- 
severed in; and now as a result Germany produces not only 
enough sugar for herself, but annually exports millions of pounds! 
The victory of man over “nature” has been achieved, and who 
will say that it was not worth theeffort? I doubt not that short- 
sighted free traderscroaked. I doubt not that individual buyers 
of sugar were told, ‘‘ You have to pay more for your sugar than 
if you bought it from Cuba, and what is bad for the individual 
is bad licy for the nation.” 

But German common sense listened not to the siren ee 
Though sugar can not be produced even yet much cheaper in 
Germany than it can be ee from Cuba, there is no ques- 
tion that it is very much cheaper than it would be if the mo- 
nopoly of Cuba had not been broken. And thus, by a far- 
sighted policy, Germany has opened up a new use for her lands 
andaprofitable employment for her people. And she is thereby 


more prosperous in peace and more independent in war than 


she would have been under the passive, free-trade, let-nature- 
alone policy. 
‘EXOTIC INDUSTRIES.” 
Ican not close this portion of my oceans better than by 
“wo 9 the following editorial from a iladelphia paper, the 
anufacturer: 


One of the champions of the Wilson tariff bill, speaking the other day in 
the House of Representatives, admitted that the passage of that 


measure 


would have destructive results, but he contended that it would hurt no in- 
dustries but those ‘‘ that are not purely exotic; kept alive by taxes.” 

If eag wealth peotaene operation observable by man may fairly be said 
not to be exotic, the term may be applied only to operations of the fruitful 
earth which permit nature to produce spontaneously. In this view of the 
matter there is indeed little wealth production in the United States that is 
not exotic. We produce more wheat than any other nation in the world, 
but wheat is not indigenous. The culture of the cereal was introduced here 
by Europeans. We grow three-fourths of the world's crop of cotton; but 
cotton was brought to this country from the East, and the cotton-growi 
industry was fostered by a protective duty from 1790 to 1846. The wool- 
growing sheep was imported to this country and the breeds have been so 
much improved by human effort, acting with superior varieties of foreign 
sheep, that the average weight of the American fleece has been raised from 
1} — to6 pounds, 

o manufacturing industry can be regarded as indigenous to any coun- 
try. No matter how long ago the first movement to establish it was made, 
there was a time when intelligent men began to make the thing that had not 
before been made. England was nota great manufacturing nation until 
refugees from the continent of Europe brought to her shores the skill which 
permitted her ually to acquire industrial prominence. The cotton 
manufacturing industry is an exotic in the British Islands, which have no 
cotton of their own, but are wholly dependent upon foreign lands for a sta- 
ple in the manufacture of which Englishmen lead the world. 

The manufacture of beet sugar is not indigenous anywhere. Selection 
and cultivation of the beet for sugar-producing purposes was arbitrarily di- 
rected oy Saneeecm, who encouraged beet-sugar making by protective du- 
ties and bounties. The modern free trader regards such proceedings with 
horror and wrath; but to-day more than half of all the yp made is pro- 
duced from beets, and Napoleon's policy has permanently cheapened sugar 
for mankind. There is not a manufacturing industry in the United States, 
with the possible exception of the manufacture of lumber, which was not 
_ here, in the face of obstacles of a more or less formidable nature 

y a —? were sheltered in their first attempts by some form of artificial 

rotection. 

P practically all of our manufacturing industriesare exotics, and we are the 
first manufacturing nation in the world. Acceptance in practice of the pre- 
posterous theory that we must not attempt to supply ourselves with natural 
producte, not the spontaneous growth of the soil, would have forbidden 
the introduction here of the European fruits, vegetables, and cereals; it 
would have prevented the cultivation of the peach and the orange, and of all 
the wonderful array of tropical and semitropical fruits that the Pacific 
coast now oepessee to the nation. aa the inhabitants of this continent 
have never shaped their conduct upon the asinine view expressed in the 
House of Representatives the other day by one of Mr. WILSON’s followers. 

Not only considerations of wise political economy, but the natural in- 
stinct of men impel communities to give the widest possible diversification 
to industry. It is desirable to find employment for the people; to supply to 
the various talents of men opportunity and congenial work; to retain prof- 
its at home, and to move towards industrial independence. Every useful 
industry added to those already in operation helps towards the attainment 
of these ends. The free-trade theory is that things should simply be ‘let 
alone,” and that to ry to do something that has never been done before, or 
that other people at the first can do more cheaply, is to fiy in the face of na- 
ture. is doctrine, actually in operation in the ages past, would probably 
have kept the human race in a condition not much above the level of sav- 
agery. No nation having progressive civilization ever acted upon it, and 
no such nation ever will. lways and under all possible conditions the na- 
tion that can in largest measure supply its wants from its own resources 
will be the strongest, richest, and happiest nation. The sole purpose of the 
protective tariff system is to reach that conclusion. 


Il. THE AMERICAN POLICY. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, what should be the tariff policy of 
the United States? 

The principles which I have endeavored to enunciate are those 
which in my judgment should prevail. They apply to all coun- 
tries that are yet in a dynamic state and desire to continue so, 
but to ours they apply in a special degree. With vast area, im- 
mense eapevetanee resources, and a gener tay sparse popu- 
lation, we should not take our industrial policy from any coun- 
try that, having reached the static condition, is struggling to 
support a large _—— on a limited area of land that has 
long been occupied. 

Preliminary to the discussion of this branch of my argument, 
I desire, Mr. Chairman, to notice some very significant state- 
ments and some even more significant silences on the partof the 
majority. 

SOME SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS. 

The unanimity with which the pending bill has been repudia- 
ted by its alleged supporters is one of the noteworthy features 
of the debate upon it. Even its reputed father ‘‘damns it with 
faint praise.” The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATEs], and 
others of his colleagues, properly mindful of State interests, de- 
mand protection for iron and its products. Gentlemen from 
West Virginia show excellent reason for protecting bituminous 
coal. The gentleman from New York now gracing the chair 
[Mr. HAINEs] is certain that the bill does not give adequate pro- 
tection to collars and cuffs; and this evening we have had from 
the gentieman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] a strong argu- 
ment in favor of protection for the great staple of his State, 
sugar. The South Carolina delegation has taken good care te 
have a high tariff on rice, and is satisfied. The arguments of 
these and other gentlemen would seem to indicate that they are 
in favor of free trade for other men’s products, but are protec- 
tionists in relation to their own. 

Would it not, Mr. Chairman, be much more consistent, much 
more courageous, much more consonant with sound reason to 
say, ‘Seeing the necessity for protection to the industries with 
which lam familiar, I am ready (reasoning from the known to 
the unknown) to concede the truth of the claims of other gentle- 
men for protection to the industries with which I am unfami- 
































liar.” If Democrats really believed in the spirit of the aphorism 
so often uttered by them, ‘‘ Equal opportunities for all, special 
privileges for none,” couid they, Mr. Chairman, in asking pro- 
tection for special industries, logically escape the indorsement 
of protection as a system, with proper recognition of all inter- 
ests? This, and this only, is the kind of protection advocated 
by Republicans. No Republican advocates protection for any 
industry, however important, except as part of a carefully or- 
ganized and balanced system. 

And “0 you really think, gentleman, that you save your dig- 
nity, du you preserve even your self-respect when, after showing 
the injustice of this bill to the interests you are here in part to 
serve, you conclude with the statement, ‘‘ But lam a Democrat, 
and so, though it slay me and mine, I shall vote for the bill?” 
Are you ready to admit that your meeting in convention and 
formulating platforms is oe a solemn farce? Do you con- 
cede that the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] showed 
himself a correct judge of ee es and its alleged ‘‘ princi- 
ples” when he promulgated, as its sole ultimate platform, the 
proposition ‘‘I am a Democrat?” 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
get in on, not to stand on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Thatseems to have been the 

urpose of the Democratic platform, but [ hardly expected you 
to acknowledge it. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And of the Republican 
platform, too. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Oh no, Mr. Chairman; what- 
ever else may be charged against the Republican party, even 
those who differ with it must concede that it is true to its 
pledges. It tells the country exactly what it believes in doing, 
and when returned to power it proceeds with all reasonable ex- 
pedition to formulate those pledges into law. The gentleman 
seems to forgei that the query, ‘‘ Where are we at?” originated 
with and is the undisputed possession of the Democratic party. 
And by the way, Mr. Chairman, the signs of the times indicate 


that within a year that query will become the Democratic wail 
of woe. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Platforms are made to 


SOME SIGNIFICANT SILENCES, 


There have been some very significant silences. During the 
campaign of 1890 a great cry was raised by Democrats against 
as ublican extravagance.” Echoing over hill and dale we 
heuel the loud acclaim against the ‘ billion-dollar Congress.” 
The campaign was short, the cry was'loud, and the people turned 
this House over to the professors of parsimony. It will be re- 
membered, on the other hand, that during the campaign of 1892 
no reference to a billion-dollar Congress was made by the party 
formerly sostridentof toneon thissubject. Its mouth was closed, 
foritsown Congress had out-Heroded Herod! Thecry has seem- 
ingly been abandoned for good. Responsibility (let me say this 
to its credit) has somewhat sobered the Democratic party. It 
has recently been doing some thinking such as it has not been 
called upon to do in a generation before. And it has made a 

reat discovery (one that it might have made earlier had it but 

istened to the voices of Republican wisdom), namely, that ‘‘ this 
is a billion-dollar country.” 

When brought face to face with the problem of ruling this 
country, the Democratic party has become aware of the fact that 
the expenses of this Government are necessarily large; that it 
takes money, and a great deal of it, to provide for its protection 
from enemies without and within; to improve our rivers and 
harbors, and open up new avenues for commerce; to promote 
the general welfare in numberless other ways; and last, but b 
no means least, to express in tangible form its heartfelt grati- 
tude to those whose weakened bodies attest the strength of their 
devotion to their country; who offered their lives that it might 
not die; who gave their members that it might remain intact. 
Ae.) 

o wonder that when this discovery had penetrated to their 
inner consciousness they became silent. This silence is a vir- 
tual confession, as pronounced as they dare to make, of the error 
of their former cry. 

There has been another significant silence, Mr. Chairman; one 
that I noted again this evening in the speech of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. Gentlemen of the commit- 
tee must have been struck by the omission. He repeatedly spoke 
of a “‘ tariff for revenue,” carefully omitting the word ‘ only,” 
the vital word in the Democratic tariff plank of 1892. Are we 
to be compelled by Louisiana testimony to note this as still an- 
other example of what the gentleman from South Carolina so 
refreshingly confesses to have been acry ‘‘to get in on?” Be- 
yond peradventure, the gentleman knows that the chief purpose 
of the tariff in the estimation of both parties is that of raising 
revenue. The only difference between them on this subject is 
whether any other purpose shall be served at the same time. 
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TARIFF PLATFORMS COMPARED. 

It will not be without profit, Mr. Chairman, for us to spend a 
short time ina historical résumé of the platforms of the parties 
as related to the tariff. 

The original plank of the Republican party, that in the plat- 
form of 1860, is as follows: 


While providing revenue for the support of the General Government by 
duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of these im- 
posts as to encourage the development of the industrial interests « 
whole country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges which 


f the 


secures tothe workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, 
to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and independence. 


The preservation of the Union and its reconstruction on proper 
lines absorbed so much attention that no reference to the tariff 


is found in the Republican platforms of 1864 or 1868, The plat- 
form of 1872 contains this plank: 

The annual revenue, after paying current expenditures, pefisions, and the 
interest on the public debt, should furnish a moderate balance for the re- 
duction of the principal, and that revenue, except so much as may be de- 
rived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, should be raised by duties upon im- 
portations, the details of which should be so adjusted as to aid in securing 


remunerative wages to labor, and promote the industries, prosperity and 
growth of the whole country. 

The platform of 1876 reafflrms Republican doctrine in these 
words: 

The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obiigations of the 
public debt must be my derived from duties —— importations, which, 
so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of American 
labor and advance the prosperity of the whole country. 

And that of 1880 has this brief but comprehensive statement: 

We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the purpose 
of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

The platform of 1884 (framed with the Democratic platform of 
1880 in aoe puts into strong contrast the positions of the par- 
ties in the following definite terms: 


We therefore demand that the imposition of duties on foreign imports 
shall not be made ‘‘for revenue only,’’ but that in raising the requisite rev- 
enues for the Government such duties shall be so levied as to afford security 
to our diversified industries and protection to the rights and wages of the 


laborer, to the end that active and intelligent labor, as well as capital, may 
a its just reward and the laboring man his fullshare in the national pros 
perity. 


The platform on which President Harrison was elected in 1888 
contains this plank: 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection; 
we protest — its destruction as proposed by the President and his party. 
They serve the interests of Europe; we willsupport the interests of America 
We accept the issue and confidently appeal to the people for their Judgment 
The protective system must be maintained. The abandonment has always 
been followed by general disaster to all interests, except those of the usurer 
and the sheriff. 


And the platform of 1892, continuing the principles heretofore 
announced by the Republican party, contains this unequivocal 
statement: 


We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We callattention to its 
owth abroad. Wemaintain that the prosperous condition of our country is 
argely due to the wise revenue legislation of the last Republican Congress. 
We believe that all articles that can not be — in the United States, 
except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imports 
comme into competition with the products of American labor there should 
levied duties equal to the difference between the wages abroad and at 
ome. 

And now over against these official expressions of Republican 
party policy let us place, by way of contrast, those of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The platform of 1832, on which Andrew Jackson was elected 
to his second term, contained this plank: 

Resolved, That an adequate protection to American industry is indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of the country, and an abandonment of the policy at 
this period would be attended with consequences ruinous to the best inter- 
ests of the nation. 

In 1836 nonational platform was adopted. 
of 1840 dodged the issue completely. 
ample of a ‘platform to get in on:” 

Resolved, That it is the duty of everyjbranch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and 
that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the nec- 
essary expenses of the Government. 


This is the statement of a general truth with which no one 
But as an expression on the tariff question it is 
meaningless—it is a clear case of ‘‘ straddle.” 

And this plank was embodied verbatim into the Democratic 
platforms from 1844 to 1856, inclusive. The Democratic cam- 
paign cry in 1844 was for “‘the tariff of 1842.” That was a pro- 
tective tariff. On that cry the Democrats were returned to 
power, and they immediately showed their sincerity by passing 
the Walker tariff of 1846, repealing that of 1842! 

The platform of 1860 was so taken up with the endeavor to ex- 
tend slavery into the Territories and that of 1864 was so occu- 
= with criticising the conduct of the war to preserve the 

nion that neither contains any reference to the tariff. 

The platform of 1868 contains some recornition of the wisdom 


The revenue plank 
Here is this earlier ex- 
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of protecting home industries. It pietures the Democratic 
party as favoring— 

A tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such equal taxation under 
the interne!-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic 
manufactures, and as will, without impairing the revenue, impose the least 
burden upon and best promote and encourage the great industrial interests 
of the country. 

The platform of 1872 contains the following interesting exhibi- 
tion of incapacity to meet a great issue frankly and bravely—an- 
other confession of a Democratic platform as a thing “ to get in 
on, not to stand on.” 

Recognizing that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion with wegeee to the respective systems of tion and 
free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to the people in their Con- 
gressional districts, and to the decision of Congress thereon. 

The platform of Tilden and Hendricks in 1876, repudiating 
that of 1868, contains this pronunciamento: 

We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 

The platform of 1880 was occupied mainly with denouncing 
“the great fraud of 1876” and ae that “this issue pre- 
cedes and dwarfs every other” (yetanother “ cry to get inon”). 
In relation to the tariff, it is satisfied to say: 

We pledge ourselves anew to the constitutional doctrines and traditions 
of the Democratic party, as illustrated by the teaching and example of a 
long line of Democratic statesmen and patriots, and embodied in plat- 
form of the last national convention of the party. 

The campaign contained just one noteworthy Democratic ut- 
terance on the tariff question, thatof the candidate for the Presi- 
dency, who, seeking to avoid discussion of the subject, declared 
the tariff ‘‘ a local a 

The platform of 1884, on which Mr. Cleveland was first elected, 
contains the following epitome of the then Democratic faith in 
regard to national revenues: 

Sufficient revenue to all the expenses of the Federal Government, eco- 
nomically administered, inclu interest, and principal of the 
public debt, can be got under our t system of taxation from the cus- 
tom-house taxes on fewer im) ‘les, heaviest on articles of 
raxury and lightest on articles of necessity. We therefore denounce the 
abuses of the existing tariff; and, subject to the limitations, we 
demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for ag 
shall not exceed the needs of the Government economically a, 

When taken in connection with the income-tax feature of the 
bill now under consideration, what an exhibition the foregoin 
dec] aration gives us of the continuity of Democratic thought an 
purpose! 

The platform of 1888 contains the following endeavor to con- 
tinue the cry of “tariff reform,” and yet soothe the fears of 
American workingmen: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and need 
not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the of taxa- 
tion. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due 
allowance for the ‘erence the wages of American and foreign 
labor, must promote and encourage every branch of such industries and en- 
terprises by giving them assurance of an extended market and steady and 
continuous operations. 

During the campaign Democratic anxiety took for its text the 
classic couplet: 

Don't, don’t, don’t be afraid; 
Tariff reform is not free trade. 

President Cleveland had, the year before, put on a brave front 
and sentforth his famous tariff me e. The campaign seemed to 
be an effort tocarry out the motto, ‘‘ Be bold, but—not-—too-bold.” 

And now we have come in our review of Democratic official 
declarations of principles, to its latest utterance, that of 1892. 
In this platform the party returned, after many wanderings in 
the indefinite, to its posi in 1876, which was ‘‘ pledged anew” 
in 1880, Aside from “‘ de * the Republican party and 
policy, it defined its tariff position as follows: 

We declare it to be a fundamental eof the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the of revenue only, and we demand that 
the collection of such taxes shall be limited tothe necessities of the Govern- 
ment when honestly and economically administered. 

Even the most casual reading of the utterances of the two 

ties, Mr. Chairman, will reveal the steady adherence of the 
Republican — the conga ple uttered in 1860, its first 
expression on this question. ually obvious is the vacillation 
in Democratic pee: The former has exhibited unvarying loy- 
alty toa principle, alike in victory and defeat; the latter has 
occupied every position from protection to free trade, and has 
been steadfast in only one direction, namely, in a fixed anxiety 
to take advantage of every shifting wind for the purpose of being 
wafted, perchance, into power. 

But this is not whatI started toshow; itcame asan incidental 
revelation, too striking to be passed without notice. 

Nor do I care to enlarge upon the differences, so plainly to be 
seenamong the Democratic members now on this floor. With doc- 
trines so varying scattered along its course, the party has in its 
ranks adherents of each. Some with more audacity than judg- 
ment, talk boldly of free trade, it as a synonym for 
a ‘tariff for revenue only.” Others are ts of the plat- 





form of 1832, ane. men who believe—with Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and the other fathersof the Republic; with Jackson, and Cal- 
houn in his best days; with Webster, and Clay, and Lincolna— 
the time-honored ——= protection; men who recognize the 
fact that Democracy * progressed backward;” men who 
— > be Republicans, and who but for their environments 
and traditions doubtless would be. And the number who agree 
with Gen. Hancock that ‘‘ protection is a local issue,” and who 
a anxious only for their own local interests, is plainly quite 

e. 

ith a party composed of such discordant elements, united 
only on the platform, ‘‘I am a Democrat,” and on the fixed _ 

to get in,” is it any wonder that we have as the product 
of Democratic deliberations this motley series of protection 
=. on ‘a free-trade garment, known as the Wilson tariff 

il? [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 


THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


But now, Mr. Chairman, with the platforms of both parties 
before us, let us try to snatch from the mists of epstation the 
real issue, and bring it out into the clear sunlight. Let us sep- 
arate the items on which we all agree, from those on which we 
disagree. 

In the first place, then, no matter which party is in power, 
the expenses of the Government will be large, very large, nec- 
essarily and properly so. There wasa time when the Democratic 
party opposed internal and other improvements, but it has aban- 
doned that idea. So that now, barring Democratic shortsight- 
edness, the expenditures will be practically the same whichever 
party is in power. 

In the second place, it is agreed that the chief source of rev- 
enue for the General Government always has been, is now, and 

bly al will be, duties on we This is a Federal 

blic, wisely framed soas to leave the management of purely 
local matters entirely to the several States, and to give the mat- 
ters of general concern—internation:! and interstate interests— 
to the Government. 

Each government, thatofthe State and that of the United States, 
has its own expenses and must have its own sources of revenue. 
As the several States have the duty of carrying on local public 
works and as — of their a = his me a rty, 
property, and good name, it seems natural and proper that each 
State should derive its revenues directly from the persons and 
property of its citizens. As the United States has contro! of 
our relations with a countries, it ssems equally natural 
and proper that it sh derive its income chiefly from duties 
on imports from foreign countries. This was evidently the pur- 

, too, of the [framers of our national Constitution, for in that 

mt the power to levy duties on imports is expressly 

given to the General Government (Article I, section 8, clause 1); 

and the power to derive income from this source is as expressly 

denied to the several States (Article I, section 10, clauses 2 and 3). 

, then, that the General Government must derive its 

income fly from duties on imports, the real question at issue 

is this: On what articles shall the duties be laid? In determin- 

ing this question, let us take the latest official utterance of each 

= , its national platform in 1892, and see what is implied 
therein. 

The Democratic position is that the tariff should be for “‘ rev- 
enue only,” with the em is on ‘‘only;” the Republican posi- 
tion has ever been that in levying the tariff we should so dis- 
criminate as to favor American industry. 


WHAT THE POSITIONS IMPLY. 


When we endeavor to determine exactly what these positions 
imply, we discover that (with the exception of luxuries, upon 
which it isagreed that there should bean import duty) any arti- 
= upon which either would place a duty the other would let in 

ree. 

By way of illustration, let us apply the two principles to sev- 
eral articles of import. Take, as an example of one class of 
goods, tea. The test question of each party is, ‘‘Do or can we 
make or produce this article in this country?” In the case of 
tea, the answer is, ‘‘No.” A Democrat, speaking in accordance 
with the principles of the Chicago platform, is logically bound 
to say, “‘As we can not produce tea in this country, a duty on it 
would contain no protection, it would be a duty for revenue only; 
s0 we eee oe a duty on tea.” But a Republican would say, 
“As we produce no tea and have no tea industry to protect, we 
put tea on the free list.” 

And so with coffee, spices, etc. 

On the other hand, take steel as anexample. Again the test 
uestion of each party is, ‘‘Can we produce this in the United 
tates?” The answer is, ‘‘ Yes; we have the iron, the coal, and 

the skilled workmen, everything necessary to produce steel.” 
‘‘Then,” the Democrat must say, ‘‘a tariff on steel would be one 
not for revenue only, but also for protection; so we must put steel 
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on the free list.” A Republican, on the other hand, would say, 
‘Inasmuch as a turiff on steel would not only produce revenue 
for the Government, but would also protect one of our Lome in- 
dustries, we shall put a tariff on steel.” 

Thus we see that the question at issue is not ‘‘ Shall we have 
duties on imports?” (for it is clear that free trade does not mean 
freedom from taxation, noteven from tariff taxation), but the real 
question is this: ‘On what articles shall the duties be laid?” 
And on this question it is easily seen that the two parties are 
diametrically opposed to each other; they are as divergent as 
the poles. Both can not be right, and there is no ground for 
compromise between them. 

To accentuate in another way the real difference between the 
parties on this question, let us take the item of sugar. As be- 
fore, the test is, ‘‘Do or can we produce what we need of this 
commodity?” The answeris, ‘‘ We now produce only about one- 
tenth of what we consume, but we are capable of producing 
all of it.” Then the logical thing for a Democrat to say is, ‘‘ In- 
asmuch as we produce only a small fraction of what weconsume, 
a duty on sugar would be practically a tariff for revenue only, 
hence we must put an import dutyon sugar.” The Republican, 
on the other hand, reasoning from the same facts, would say, 
‘*No; as we do not raise much sugar we do not need any import 
duty for protection purposes, so we shall put sugar on the free 
list.” 

But the Republican then proceeds a step further. Realizing 
the possibility of producing in this country all the sugar that 
we consume and the numerous advantages of doing so, and con- 
templating further the length of time, the numerous experi- 
ments, and the risk of loss attending the effort to reach a result 
so desirable for the country as a whole, the Republican adds: 
‘But, for the encouragement of this industry, we shall for a 
time place a bounty on sugar production.” 


ENCOURAGING SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


In illustration of my statement as to the logical Democratic 
position, Mr. Chairman, I desire to quote from the recent speech 
of my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. He said: 


But I here and now protest against the billin the name of the people of 
Louisiana, whose great industry of sugar-making, worth $25,000, ayear 
and forming the basis of an interstate commerce of #50,000,000 a year, is dis- 
astrously affected by it. I protest against the policy which puis sugar on 
the free list, which denies to the exhausted the revenue which a 
duty w thatarticle would bring, and which prostrates a great industry 
in my State. Im the name of the sugar-producers of Louisiana I protest 
against the passage of the bill in its present form. 


And, sir, in uttering this protest the gentleman was entirely 
logical. Assuming the Chicago platform to express honestly 
the party’s position, he had a right to expect from the hands of 
the Democratic party exactly what he asked for. Anditissheer 
cowardice on its part that this request of one of its most distin- 
guished members is not complied with. It doesnot dare, sir, to 
carry its avowed principles into practice. 

As to the possibilities of sugar production in this country, I 
can not do better than to quote from the same talented gentle- 
man: 


Mr. Chairman, if the sugar industry of the United States were given this 
protection, it would be but a short time before all of the sugar consumedin 
the United States would be produced within the limits of our great country. 

Why, sir, the beet-sugar industry of the United States is just now in its in- 
fancy. Across the water, in the Germanic Empire, we find a million tonsof 
sugar produced annually from beets; and yet we have within the limits of 
the United States a Territory twice as large as the Germanic Empire, 
just as susceptible of raising the sugar beet successfully as it is raised in 
Germany. e have another area in the United States, three times the size 
of the Germanic Empire, that will raise successfully sorghum for sugar- 
making; and we have within the limits of the United States another area of 
country as great as the Germanic Empire, which will raise cane for sugar- 
making, with a degree of success that has surpassed the expectations of the 
most sanguine. 

With this adaptability of our country for beet-raising, and sorghum-rais- 
ing, and cane-raising for sugar-making p ses, it needs but the fostering 
care of the Government on the line of a tariff for revenue, with the incident 
of protection, and thereafter a cessation of agitation of the question, to 
make that indus one of the greatest in America. 

Just now, with all the possibilities I have mentioned for successful sugar 
production in the United States, we produced only about 330,000 tons of 
sugar last year, as against a million of tons in Germany. 

ut this ustry of sugar-making in the United States is just budding 
into full fruition. It can now plainly be seen that if it continues to thrive 
and develop in the next few years as it hasin the last few years, in a decade 
or two we would not only raise in this country the 2,000,000 tons of sugar our 
—— consume, but would become exporters of sugar to other 
untries. 


But some Democrat may say, “ Sugar production is an ‘infant 
industry.’ Why don’t you encourage it by a protective tariff?” I 
beg leave to remind the questioner that the Republican party's 
principie favoring the encouragement of infant industries does 
notlimit the party to any one method of giving that encourage- 
ment. In the case of sugar, an article of consumption in every 
home, we prefer the method of bounties, and that is the method 
adopted in the McKinley act. We prefer to admit raw sugar 
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free and pay bornties for a time on the home production, for the 
reason shown by the following computation: 
The United States consumed, in i892, say, pounds 
This, at the average price usually paid, &} cents, 

bounty took effect, would be... ...- - ‘ is 45 
Since the bounty last took effect consumers have lan ay 





total of only ..........2... slid 24. 180 
The difference to the consumers, therefore, in 1892 was $115 1 266 
We aaEeEER, in 1892, sugar to the amount of, 

pounds ...... as seta Sa catia 3, 635, & 

Old duty on it at 2 cents..-...- , #72, 116, 0 
Ada to this bounty paid 10, 000, 000 


OE Sania oc nwce 32, 716, 044 


Difference to the people in favor of the bounty law 433, 148, 322 

In other words, sir, the peop'e have under this arrangement 
not only saved the duty formerly paid, and paid the bounty, but 
they have left, besides, in their pockets over $33,000,000. 

As one example out of many of our recent strides toward na- 
tional independence in sugar supply, consider the following from 
the New York Homestead: 

Nebraska’s beet-sugar factory at Norfolk, MadisonCounty, has turned out 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds of fine granulated sugar the past season, doub he 
amount produced last year. The industry is only three years old 

This is one of the beneficent results of the McKinley act, a re- 
sult and an industry which the Wilson bill proposes to destroy. 

WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 

The present occupant of the Executive chair gave to the world 
in his first Administration the proposition, ‘‘ The tariff isa tax, 
the amount of which is added to the price of imported articles.’ 
Though not a new proposition, the prominence of the gentleman 
who uttered it secured for it frosh consideration. 

No one denies that the tariff is a tax, that is, a sum of money 
levied for the support of the Government. But who really 
pays it? 

Many people agree with the President, that it isalways added 
to the price of the imported article, and is finally paid by the 
consumer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Cleveland said that 
the price of imported articles was always increased by ‘ pre 
cisely” the amount of the duty. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. 
as I remember it. 

On the other hand many persons claim thatthe foreign manu- 
facturer pays all of the import duty for the privilege of entering 
our markets. 

The real fact is that each of these views is partly right, but 
neither of them is wholly so. Each is faulty in what it fails to 
consider. 

The question is a comparatively unimportant clement in the 
general problem. Great numbers of our people, fully conve 
sant with the subject, would unhesitatingly answer Mr. Cleve- 
land, *‘ Whatofit, sir? Evenif what you say were exactly true, 
what hardship would there be in it? Do you imagine that we 


Yes, that was his statement. 


are unwilling to pay for the support of our national Government? 
And even if the price of imported articles were always increased 


by the precise amount of the duty, what easier or more conve 
nient method of paying our national taxes could we have? In 
stead of paying a designated sum at a certain time of the year, 
as we doour local taxes, sometimes to our discomfort, we could 
in this way pay them in quantities and at times to suit our con- 
venience. But, sir, yourstatement is only partly true.” Letus 
try to ascertain and state the whole truth. 

It sgoms, at first glance, very reasonable to say that the for- 
eign manufacturers will not make goods for this market, nor 
will the importers bring them here, unless by so doing they can 
make a profit. And it seems quite natural to say that the im- 
porter, having paid the manufacturer for the goods, adds the 
tariff and his profit, and thus determines the wholesale price 
in this country. And this would be the whole truth if the for- 
eign manufacturers and the importers could have their way, 
if there were no competition to be met on this side. But the 
very purpose of a protective tariff, aside from raising revenue 
for the support of the Government, is to encourage home pro- 
duction, thereby securing competition with foreign productions, 
which in turn modifies the conditions of trade. 

Let us look fora moment at this question as viewed by the 
foreigners themselves. 

A dispatch of this very day from Belfast, Lreland, says: 

At the annual meeting of the Linen Merchants’ Association yesterday, ihe 
chairman estimated that the new American tariff bill, if enacted, would re- 
sult in a saving of duties upon Ulster linen goods of about $1,250,000 aunu- 
ally. ‘It was a pity,” he said, “that a majority of the New York represent- 
atives of the linen trade did not seek to bring about a further reduction of 
the tariff on the linen schedules while the Government in power was favora- 
ble to such reduction.” 

The “ saving of duties,” would be of course to the Belfast 
linen weavers, or these Belfast gentlemen would have no inter- 
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est in it; and it would beat the expense of the United States 
Treasury. Evidently these shrewd Belfast linen merchants 
know who pays the duty; and they recognize which political 
party on this side works for their interest. 

France, too, is aware of her interests and awake to her oppor- 
tunity. There is a lobby from there even now in this city. It 
has already done considerable work. The mercantile bod be- 
hind it in France made last fall a report (‘‘ Document 15” is its 
suggestive sub-title), a copy of whichI have here before me. 

or the purpose of revealing some of the parties to the con- 
eee of this bill, I cite the following paragraphs from that 
report: 

The latest communications received from Washington authorize us in 
thinking that the project in view of a general American tariff abolishing the 
McKinley bill will be ues forward in December by Mr. WILLIAM L 
WILSON, president of the mmittee on Ways and Means of the Congres- 
sional House of Representatives. 

Our delegate, M. Leon Chotteau, will then be in Washington. He will at- 
tend the legislative debates, give us an account of the proceedings, and en- 
deavor to get the desires and wishes which we have imparted to him incor- 
porated in the new law. 

Canada is preparing to adopt our line of conduct. If other countries are 
willing to imitate us, agreat good for the producing world will result from 
this common action institu by private initiative. 

Does any one suppose that these men are going to all this 
trouble and expense simply for wee wee! da 

As illustrating the purpose of these Frenchmen, I cite the fol- 
lowing from pages 17 and 18 of this report: 

What t da t 
mL, i pee? Goss St. Etienne play in the movement brought on by the 

Your chief industry is the manufacture of ribbon. Ribbonis included in 
pa X ed eae of goods which the Americans inscribe: ‘Silk, and manu- 

From 1890 to 1892 the silks of the different countries expor to the 
United States fell from $38,636,374 to $31,173,894, showing a decrease of 87,512,- 
480. France figures in this decrease for $1,112,037, * * * thanks to the 
McKinley bill. 

How ardently foreigners seem to love the McKinley act! 

The report continues: 

In his remarkable work, ‘‘'The Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienne and 
the industries of its circumscription,” M. Lucien Thiollier, the learned sec- 
retary of your Chamber of Commerce, states: 

“The worst blow given to the industry of St. Etienne came from the 
United States. After the war of secession, and protected by exaggerated 
rates, numerous factories were established at Paterson, and they are to-day 
well-nigh sufficient for the American supply. The United States, which, 
since 1 was the great and chief customer of the St. Etienne manufac- 
turer, which took from it the third of its production, now asks of it special 
articlesonly. * * * In = of this vexatious competition, and of the 
heavy custom-house dues it has to pay, the production at St. Etienne has con- 
stantly increased.”’ 

‘The custom-house dues it has to pay”—this shows what the 
Frenchmenthink. Realizing that they have to pay these ‘‘dues,” 
they desire to get rid of said payment, to destroy American com- 
petition, and resecure the American market. Hence their aid to 
the Wilson bill. 

In the reportof Tariff Hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, during the first session of this Congress,I find the 
following very explicit testimony from Hon. Samuel A. Masters 
and Hon. ThomasJ. Wadson, members of the Parliament of Ber- 
muda, who were before the committee, endeavoring to secure a 
reductionof the rate charged upon our imports (potatoes, onions, 
etc.) from that island. 

On page 614 is this colloquy: 

Mr. Hop«rns of Illinois. Your conviction is that the import duty on these 
articles is taken out of your people in the amount that you have to pay to 
the United States? 

Mr. MASTERS. Yes, sir. There is no doubt in the world ofthat. * * * 
a. — of Pernsylvania. This is a case where the foreigner pays 
the 

Mr. MASTERs. Yes, sir. . 

K+ ~ ping of lilinois. Then it is not the consumer in America who pays 
the tax 

Mr. MASTERS. No, sir. 

And on page 624 of the same report I find the following, from 
Mr. Wadson: 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Can we not buy more potatoes from you if this 
duty be taken off? 

Tr. WADSON. I hope so. 

Mr. nee of Georgia. Because prices would go down to the American 

r 
oar. WADSON. Well, no; but it would be because we would be better able 
to buy (from you). * * * I have tried to show that the farmers of Ber- 
muda pay the duty. 

What could be plainer than that these gentlemen realize that 
they pay the duty; and what could be more candid than Mr. 
Wadson's admission that taking off the duty would not secure 
any lowering in price to our consumers? 

is is the unequivocal testimony of two very distinguished 
foreigners, the honored representatives of their people in their 
home parliament; the testimony of men whose mission is itself 
ample confirmation, if any were needed, of the intensity of their 
convictions. 

Thus we see that Bermudans, Canadians, Frenchmen, New 
York importers (many of whom are not American citizens), and 
I know not how many other foreigners, are getting in their 
work iu constructing this bill. They understand, if we do not, 


who pays the duty, and their interest in this bill is plainly for 
‘*revenue only.” 

The whole truth as to who pays the import duty seems to be 
this: When protective duties are first laid and home production 
issmall, the price of the article is temporarily increased to the 
consumer, and most if not all of the duty is really paid by him. 
But as home production and home competition increase, the 
— of the commodity is thereby lowered and the portion of the 

uty paid by the consumer steadily decreases. And when home 
production comes up to home demand, nearly or quite all of the 
duty paid is by the foreigner and the importer, who must then 
be satisfied with smaller profits or give up our markets. Thus 
we see that the part of the duty paid by the foreigner is directly 
in proportion to home production. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that a ‘‘ tariff for revenue 
only,” being on articles not produced in this country and there- 
fore meeting no competition here, is all paid by the consumers. 
This is the kind of tariff advocated by the Democratic party, 
and was undoubtedly the kind that the President had in mind 
when he uttered his famous half truth. 

The Republican party does not believe in that kind of a tariff, 
and in the McKinley act abolished it entirely, putting on the free 
list coffee, tea, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, rubber, and all trop- 
ical fruits—in fact, everything (except luxuries) that we can not 
produce. We believe in a tariff which, while raising revenue, 
also protects home industries and at the same time puts upon 
the foreigner seeking our markets an increasing share of the 
import duty levied for the supportof our Government. He has 
the use of our harbors, which are maintained at great expense. 
His person and his property are protected. Yet he is not sub- 
ject to military duty here, nor is he called upon to contribute in 
any way to the support of our local governments. And while 
we would not murmur at any necessary expense in maintaining 
our National Government, we deem it proper and wise to require 
the foreigner to pay something for the benefits conferred upon 


him. 
CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON’S STATEMENT. 


Ican not forbear quoting here the admirable statement of 
this matter made a week ago by my distinguished friend, Mr. 
JOHNSON, of North Dakota: 


We Republicans demand that every duty which has the effect of producing 
revenue only shall be entirely abolished, and every article in that class, ex- 
- a few luxuries, was placed on the free list in the McKinley bill. 

s between the States of this Union there is absolute freedom of trade 
without any tariff. Any citizen of the United States, under the protective 
tariff system of the Republican party, can therefore supply his necessities, 
first, with anything that can be produced from the fields, the flocks, the 
mines, the factories, the forests, and the fisheries of the United States; sec- 
ond, with ae ee exists or can be produced in any part of the world 
the like of ch fered pe pen here, free of duty, for the simple reason 
that everything produced and consumed within the country passes directly 
from the producer to the consumer, without any interference or even in- 
spection of the tax collector, and everything produced abroad and not here 
is on the free list. 

Dutiable foreign goods sold in this country in competition with like goods 
of thesame quality produced here are either sold at the same price as the 
domestic goods, in which case the tariff is a tax and the ovens pays it in 
the shape of smaller profits and wages, as ajust and proper license for the 
use of our markets, or they are soldat a higher price than the domes- 
tic goods = A ey they have the name of be mported. In the lat- 
ter case the is alsoa tax, and very properly and justly paid by the con- 
sumer, who is so unwise and so unpatriotic as to pay two prices for an im- 
pores article because it is im , when he could have got a better article 

or less money by buying at home and giving bread and wages to a citizen 
of his own eS than to theforeigner. In the lattercase the tariff 
is a tax on the foolishness, extravagance, and wickedness of the rich. 

Democrats = theoretical speculations about per cents and ad valorems 
make believe that the poor have to bear the burden of tariff taxation. In 
truth a fact it is not so. 

Ican build me a house of American-made wood, stone, brick, glass, and 
— and furnish it with American-made sarpets. furniture, pictures, and 
musical instruments, good enough for ony y, without an imported tack 
or 8) ter init. I can clothe myself an family with woolen and cotton 

grown and manufactured in this country, and with silks manufac- 
tured in this country, from raw silk now on the free list, as comfortably, 
neatly, and chea: as any reasonable man could wish. 

I can set my table with American-made glassware and china good enough 
for a prince and cheap enough to be within the reach of a laboring man, and 
I can load thattable with bread and butter and potatoes and meat and poul- 

and tish and game and fruitsand vegetables, allraised in America, which 

th the free sugar, free tea, free coffee, free pep r,and free spices of every 
kind placed upon the free list in the McKinley bill, makes a table fit for a 
king, without necessita the payment of one cent of tariff taxes from one 
year’s end to the other. [Applause] 


In the pithy language of my talented friend, Mr. HAUGEN of 
Wisconsin, ‘‘there is no country in the world where the same 
comforts are to be found in the homes of the laborer asin the 
United States. While the coat may cost a little more here than 
in England, we have fewer coatless men than any country in 


the world.” 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 

One of the fairy tales whispered in our ears by the Democratic 
party has been its assurance that if the country would adop: its 
aalorss and policy we should go forth on a career of commer- 
cial conquest which would ultimately give us the control of the 
commerce of the world. The promise seemsat first glance a daz- 




















zlingone. But more careful consideration suggests the fabled 
dog which, when crossing the brook, lost his gcod piece of meat 
in the effort to seize its reflected image in the water. We now 
have control of the best market in the world—our own. Pru- 
dence dictates that we do nothing to endanger our possession of 
it. 

Nor do I believe that Democratic methods would give us 
even such additional markets as would be really advantageous 
to us, though Democrats wish us to infer that free trade would 
in some way work the transfer. Their offer of the world’s mar- 
kets reminds me, sir, of a story of Gen. Ethan Allen, of revolu- 
tionary fame. After being captured at Montreal he was tiken 
a prisoner to England. King George was much impressed by 
his sturdy qualities, and fully appreciated the influence thatsuch 
aman must wield. Finally, after a number of interviews, the 
King ventured to suggest that it would be wise for Gen. Allen 
to espouse the royal cause; and, as an inducement, he offered 
Allen a large tract of land in ‘‘ the Colonies.” 

To this suggestion Allen replied, ‘‘ Your majesty’s offer re- 
minds me of another, made nearly eighteen hundred years ago 
by an individual whose possessions were in his own esteem very 
large. From the top of a high mountain he pointed out the 
kingdoms of the earth, and offered them all for an act of allé- 

iance, when the fact was, your majesty, that the poor devil 

idn’towna foot of them.” [Laughter and applause.] The Dem- 
ocratic party has no foreign markets at its disposal; nor, as I 
said before, do its proposed methods offer any reasonable hope 
of commercial conquest. The weakness of free trade in such a 
struggle was ee pointed out by England’s great ex-premier, 
Lord Salisbury, in his famous speech at Hastings, on the 18th 
of May, 1892,when he said: 

Every nation is trying how it can get the greatest possible protection for 
its own industries, and at the same time the greatest possible access to the 
markets of its neighbors. I want to point out to you that what I observe is 
that while A is very anxious to get a favor of B, and Bisanxious to get afa- 
vor of C, nobody cares two straws about gettting the commercial favor of 
Great Britain. What is the reason of that? It is that im this great battle 
ay — has stripped herself of the weapon by which the battle has to 

e Tou t. 

The Seapon with which they all fight is admission to their own markets; 
that is to say, A says to B, “If you will make your duties such that I can 
sell in your market, I will make my duties such that you can sell in my 
market.’’ But, we begin by saying, ‘‘ We will levy no duties on anybody,” 
and we declare that it would be contrary and disloyal to the glorious and 
sacred doctrine of free trade to levy any duty on anybody for the sake of 
what we can get by it. (Cheers.] It may be noble, but it is not business. 
[Loud oe] 

If I may aspire to fill the office of a counselor to the public mind, I should 
ask you to form your own opinions without reference to traditions or de- 
nunciations—not to care two straws whether you are orthodox or not—but 
to form your opinions according to the dictates of common sense. I would 
eo upon you that if you intend, in thisconflict of commercial treaties, 
to hold your own, you must be prepared, if need be, to inflict upon the na- 
tions which injure you the penalty which is in your hands, that of refusing 
them access to your markets. [Loud and prolonged cheers. } 

And the cheers of the listening Englishmen showed that they 
understood and sympathized with this statesmanlike utterance. 
Their experience with free trade has opened their eyes, and 
there is even in England a growing demand for fair trade in- 
stead. 

RECIPROCITY. 


In our struggle for foreign markets, Mr. Chairman, we must 
bear in mind that nearly all the great nations of the world have 
adopted the protective system, and we must keep ourselves ina 
position to grant favors if we would receive any. In other 
words, we must retain our protective system, at least while 
present conditions remain, so that we may be able to demand 
proper consideration. Protection and reciprocity are comple- 
mentary terms. They are two forces whose resultant is com- 
mercial triumph. 

This fact was recognized in the McKinley act. Section 2 of 
that act enumerates several hundred articles of import that shall 
be admitted free of duty. Thensection 3 contains the following 
proviso: 

That, with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing the 
following articles, on and after the Ist day of January, 1892, whenever and 
so often as the President shall be satisfiec that the governnient of any coun- 
try producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw 
and uncured, or any such articles— 
all of which had by section 2 been placed on the free list— 


impose duties or other exactions upon the ree or other products of 
the United States, which, in view of the free introduction of such sugar, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States. he may deem to be recip- 
rocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have the power and it shall be 
his duty to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this act 
relating to the free introduction of such sugar. molasses, coffee. tea, and 
hides, the uction of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, 
and in such case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or ex- 
ported from such designated country as follows, namely. 


Then follows the schedule of duties to be charged on each. 

We notice, Mr. Chairman, that the articles enumerated are 
such as, under a protective system, would properly be on the free 
list. But we recognize the fact that this free use of our markets 
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isan exceedingly valuable consideration to the countries ex- 
porting thesearticles, and the act wisely provides a way whereby 
we may secure proper reciprocal advantages. 

This illustrates very clearly one difference between [ree trade 
and reciprocity. The former gives away items of great value 
without requiring anything in return; the latter demands a quid 
pro quo. Free trade lets the horses run as by “ nature” they 
may choose; reciprocity holds the reins and guides them in the 
highway of progress and prosperity. Reciprocity is free trade 
kept within proper bounds, controlled by ourselves in our own 
interest with proper regard for that of others. 

WHAT RECIPROCITY HAS ALRBADY ACCOMPLISHED 


Under section 3 of the McKinley act agreements for reciprocity 
were concluded with Brazil, with the Spanish colonies Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, with the British Indies, with Santo Domingo, with 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, with the Ger- 
man and Austrian Empires, and other countries, fifteen in all. 
And similar arrangements for mutual advantage might be made 
with France and other countries of Europe, with the Argentine 
Republic, Chile and other countries of South America, and with 
our neighbors Mexico and Canada. 

My time will permit only a very brief epitome of some of the 
advantages that have already accrued from these reciprocity 
conventions. 

Our exports to Brazil—notwithstanding the fact that its for- 
eign commerce has for a long time been controlled by Euro- 
peans, in the face of the combined opposition of all these inter- 
ests, and in spite of depressed conditions of trade consequent 
upon a state of political revolution and semiwar—rose from $9,- 
351,081 in 1889 to $11,972,214 in 1890, and $14,120,246 in 1891, thus 
showing in two years a gain of more than 50 percent. This 
trade was more than maintained through the following year; 
and in 1893, the year of greatest depression, fell off only slightly. 

During these years there had been a marked falling off of the 
sales of European countries to Brazil, that of England alone be- 
ing in 1892 about $5,000,000, while that of France in the same year 
was over $6,000,000. And to show still further the importance of 
the treaty, it should be stated that France had established afew 

ears before a new line of steamers to Brazil, while our American 

ine, owing to differences among the owners, was discontinued. 

Our transportation facilities with Brazil are in the hands of 
foreigners who have discriminated against us greatly. With 
direct communication in our own vessels and a continuance of 
the reciprocity treaty, the possibilities of future trade with 
Brazil are enormous. 

The following extract from an address recently delivered to 
the Sheffield (England) Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Vincent, 
M. P., who had just returned from a tour of inspection through 
South America, gives an excellent idea of the nature and influ- 
ence of these reciprocity argreements. After discussing Brit- 
ish loss of trade, he says: 

In that year, 1891, moreover, the United States of America concluded with 
Brazil a reciprocity convention well calculated to make the British results 
for the next decade still more unsatisfactory. The convention, the tirst of 
a series of twelve similar treaties already signed at Washington, * * * 
secured the admission into Brazil on and after April 1, 1891, of fifteen stand- 
ard articles of American production * * * “free” of duty, whether na- 
tional, State, or municipal, and a reduction of 25 per cent in two thousand 
other classes of goods *‘ on the tariff then in force or which may hereafter '' 
be adopted. The consideration for this enormous advantage to the United 
States over Great Britain and the rest of the world was the free admission 
of Brazilian sugars, molasses, coffee, and hides—articles America could not 
do without. * * * 

The question for us, though, is not what good this or other reciprocity is 
likely to do for America, or the other contracting parties, but what harm it 
is likely and indeed certain to do British trade in the longrun; slowly it may 
be, but none the less er. 

Already in 1892 the Brazilian budget law increased by 60 per cent the du- 
ties on cotton and wool manufactures, mainly derived from England, and by 
50 or 60 per cent the duty upon other articles of import. It is satisfactory to 
find that Sheffield cutlery has not as yet been seriously affected. Butit holds 
its own only by enforced cheapness, and that too often means an undue 
cheapening of wages. Axes, hatchets, picks, and other articles in the manu- 
facture of which we excel, are, however, being obtained from the United 
States. Whatever the results up to the present time, the undermining of 
British markets is a matter which requires most careful watching, and it is 
satisfactory that Mr. Harford, Her Majesty's secretary of legation, is giving 
close attention to the question in Brazil. 

It appears thatthe American sales to Brazil of cotton goods and manu- 
factures generally have doubled, whilst those of hardware have trebled. 


And had he not been absorbed in manufacturing interests, Mr. 
Vincent might have added that in farm products we have been 
making great gains. 

Our trade with Cuba increased, as shown by the Statistical Ab- 
stract, from an average of less than $12,000,000 annually for many 
years to nearly $18,000,000 in 1892, and over $24,060,000 in 1893! 
By contrast, the exports of Great Britain to Cuba fell from over 
fourteen and a half million dollars in 1890 toless than twelve and 
a half millions in 1891, and then to $8,390,855 in 1892. During 
this time the exports of France to Cuba fell from nearly 12,000,- 
000 francs in 1890 toless than 5,000,000in 1892. Thatis, whilethe 
sales of Great Britain to Cuba fell off over 40 per cent, and those 
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of France nearly 60 per cent, ours increased more than 100 per 
cent! Inother words, sir, by means of our reciprocity treaty we 
have been acquiring the Cuban market. Atthisrateof progress 
it wil! soon be ours,if we are wise enough to recognize its value 
and the wisdom of continuing the = pected treaty, whose po- 
tency has been so clearly demonstrated. 

Representing an agricultural district, I am gratified to notice 
that a large percentage of this increase has been in the products 
of the farm. The increasein flour, for example, was from 114,447 
barrels in 1891 to 616,406 barrels in 1893! 

In Europe the moss important treaty of reciprocity was that 
with Germany, whereby we secured the free admission to that 
country of a number of ourfarm products and aspecial reduction 
of about one-third of the regular tariff on a long list of agricul- 
turaland otheritems. By this means, too, the embargo placed 
on American pork in 1880 has been removed and a new and valu- 
able market for American meats secured. 

WHY ABROGATE THESE CONVENTIONS? 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the victories already 
achieved through our reciprocity conventions. en we re- 
member that they have been in existence only two or three 

ears, and that during part of this time they have been operat- 
ng under an administration known to be unfriendly to them; 
when we consider how long it takes to change habits of trade, 
and how important is continuity of policy in such matters; when 
we recall the fact that the sales of England, France, Spain, and 
other countries to Brazil, Cuba, and other parties to con- 
ventions, have fallen off while ours have increased; when we 
contemplate the obstacles overcome and the victories already 
achieved through these agreements, we can not restrain our 
wonder that any manclaiming to be patriotic should desire to ab- 
rogate them. 
et section 89 of the pending bill provides for the repeal of 
the section of the McKinley act under which they have been ne- 
gotiated. And in the majority report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means accompanying the bill appear these words: 
It is the of the present bill to repeal én toto section 8 of the tariff 


act = 1, 1890, commonly but most erroneously its reciprocity 
pre 

And during the debate Mr. SPRINGER, a recognized leader in 
Democratic councils, used these ominous words: 


If I understand the purport of the amendment submitted by the gentleman 
trom West Virginia (Mr. WILSON] it is to repeal the law under which cer- 
tain commercial ents have been made withcertain foreign countries. 
If you repeal the authority for making those agreements you destroy the 
agreements themselves. 

What will be thefruits of thisaction? Not only loss of trade— 
for Germany will undoubtedly restore her duties on American 
products to their old rates; Sp=in will shut our flour and corn 
out of Cuba; Brazil will withdraw the concessions which we now 
enjoy, and theother countries will repudiate their agreements— 
but what is worse, we shall lose the respect of honorable men 
everywhere; we shall be charged with national bad faith, and 
we shall have the humiliating consciousness that the charge is 
=. Let us not forget that in these agreements the 

nited States took the initiative. The Latin-American repub- 
lics, prompted by good will toward us, believing our offer to be 
made in good faith and that the agreement would endure, dis- 
regarding the urgent entreaties and warnings of the — 
governments with which they had long sustained trade rela- 
tions, accepted the reciprocity policy from which so much of 
good hascome. Let us not drive them away; let us not lay our- 
selves open to the charge of ‘‘ Punic faith.” 


Ill. THE WILSON BILL. 


After Henry Clay had been defeated for the Presidency in 1844 
by James K. Polk, a Whig said to a Democrat, ‘‘ Now that you 
have won, I hope that you will carry out your principles to the 
letter.” But the Democrat replied, “That's the way with you 
d——d Whigs, you always did want to ruin the country!” 

And now, after the election of 1892, which Democrats claim, 
and not without reason, to have been an indorsement by the 
country of their platform and principles, we Republicans, like 
our Whig ancestors, would like to see the Democratic party con- 
struct a tariff bill in accordance with its avowed principles. 
But we find in the bill before us practically the same confession 
that was uttered in 1844. 

For a third of acentury, Mr. Chairman, this anne has been 
dominated by the ideas of the Republican . The mighty 
achievements of those years are known toall. hen as a youth, 
fresh from academic halis, I used to try to show forth the beauties 
of free trade, the good man who is now my father-in-law almost 
invariably be his answer bysaying, “‘I remember.” But un- 
fortunately, sir, a hostof our voters could not ‘‘remember.” In 
the iast election more than 2,000,000 men voted who had never 
known from personal experience what it means to have the 
country ruled by any other party. Many of them have grown up 
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since ‘‘ the good old Democratic days,” and the others have come 
to this countrysince the Democratic party retired in disgrace in 
1861. Accustomed to national prosperity as to the sunlight, many 
of them came to look upon it as a matter of course, something 
indigenous to the country and which the mismanagement of no 
party could seriously interfere with. 

or from this impression, partly through curiosity, and 
partly through misrepresentation in the form of half truths, the 
country intrusted its affairs to the management of the Demo- 
cratic party. The great question in controversy was the tariff, 
and the issue was squarely made. The result did not mean that 
the country was convinced that the policy of the Democratic 
party was best, but that yielding to its urgency, condoning its 
past offenses, the people were willing to give it another chance 
and its much-vaun policy a trial. What a magnificent op- 
portunity for the Democratic party! 

Unnumbered multitudes of thoughtful citizens, perplexed by 
conflicting arguments, but earnestly seeking the truth, would 
have been glad to have once more the test of experience—their 
own pees enon to this question. They had a right to 
expect, and would have welcomed, a bill framed exactly on the 
lines of the Chicago platform. They and all men wouldh ave 
honored the party for having the courage of its convictions. 
Then, Rove failure and defeat should follow, the Democratic 

ty would have at least been sustained in the hour of disaster 

y thecomforting consciousnessofrightintention. Defeat would 
not have meant dishonor. The worst that its bitterest enemy 
could have truthfully written over the grave of its departed 
hopes would have been, ‘‘ Honest, but mistaken.” What its epi- 
taph will now be after this exhibition of weakness and insin- 
cerity I have not the heart to suggest. 

After sustaining for years the role of irresponsible criticism 
and opulent protestation, the Democratic party stands to-day 
epcaty dazed in the presence of its responsibilities. In this 

it seems to have lost sight of all the landmarks by which it 
has been - to be guided. The enactment of this bill 
into law will help nobody to a right conclusion on the tariff 
uestion. Ostensibly framed to produce revenue, it will con- 
essedly result in a deficit of a great many millions annually, 
while the protection it affords, except in a few instances, is as 
lean as the kine of Pharaoh’s dream and as full of ominous por- 

tent. [Applause.] 

DEMOORATIC OPPORTUNITY. 


The cry of ‘‘ tariff reform” is a catchy one, from the fact that 
it refers to something that every person believesin. It recog- 
nizes the fact that any tariff schedule devised by human intel- 
lect must necessarily be faulty in detail, and that experience 
willsoon reveal the necessity for ‘‘reform.” The McKinley act, 
for example, though constructed on right lines, is open to sev- 
eral amendments, and it would have been “reformed” by Re- 
publicans if they had been returned to power. 

But the Democrats, encouraged by the successes of 1890, took 
in 1892, the, to them unusual step of indicating the method of 
their reform. And though this announcement cost them un- 
told thousands fof votes, and though the Republicans gained 
about forty members in this House, the Democratic party still 
succeeded in securing control of both Houses and the Presi- 
dency—that is, full power to redeem its pledges to the letter. 

And what an exceptional opportunity the party has had—nay, 
has yet! Hard times have been for months upon us, and yet the 
Mc ey act is still the law of the land! More than that, no 
matter what kind of a bill they may ultimatel ss, there is 
bound to be to some extent a restoration of ‘‘ good times.” Cap- 
ital is timid, it is true, but it is also restless. After a period of 
quiet it is sure to seek investment again. People have been 
buying very sparingly for nearly ayear. The stores are lightly 
stocked. Bg time the party gets its bill enacted the ware- 
houses will be almostempty. People must by that time begin 
to buy again, the stores must restock and the warehouses re- 

lenish; so there is sure to be a revival of business, temporary 
hough it be. 

Then the Democrats can go before the — and say: ‘* Look; 
behold what we have wrought! The Mc ey act, under which 
the people have suffered so much, has been set aside; and now 
behold the prosperity that we have been premising you!” 

And in the joy of renewed prosperity, the statement would 
find large couldnee. The Democrats could count on the fact 
that few, even among intelligent people, have time fcr close 
analysis in such matters. 

It would be plausible for Democrats to say, ‘‘We came fnto 
power at a time when the commerce of the whole world was 
stagnant; we had reached in the economic cycle the d 
of distress; we have been the pom of . co an a In 
their eagerness to escape respons ty they wo overloo 
the fact that if this is the true explanation the coulis 
not be charged to the McKinley act. Few people could be ex> 
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pected to remember that the hard times were duo in 1590, not 
1893, and that they came then to all the world but us! The Demo- 
crats would give little credit to the McKinley act for averting 
disaster, though, as I have already shown, while the trade 
of England, France, and other countries, with Brazil, Cuba, 
etc., has been falling off, ours has, under our reciprocity agree- 
ments, been increasing! ; . 

People would forget that the hard times came with the return 
of the Democratic party to power, and that with the same laws 
under which we enjoyed prosperity we have had under the Dem- 
ocratic party the worst times that the country has ever known. 
They would forget, in ameasure, the fact that distrust in our 
financial stability began when it was known that a man of un- 
certain financial views was to be Secretary of the Treasury; 
and thatour industrial depression began in February, 1893, with 
the unexpected election of a Democratic Senator from North 
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Dakota, which insured Democratic control in all branches of | 


the Government. . 

And yet with all this opportunity, the Democratic party has 
not dared to give us a measure that even resembles closely a re- 
demption of their pledge. 

Confessing by their acts the folly of their platform utterances, 
they have tried to frame a bill on Republican lines without ap- 
pearing todoso. Knowing that protection is the correct prin- 
ciple, they have put it into their bill in a spasmodic sort ofa 
way. They do not seem to understand that justise demands pro- 
tection for all or free trade forall. Republicans, both in theory 
andin practice, believe in “equal rights for all;” Democrats in 
this bill provide ‘‘ special privileges for "—all that can command 
them! [Applause.] 

The bill, constructed on no principle, is glaringly bad, both in 
method and in matter. 

Before passing to the detailed consideration of the bill, I de- 
sire to consider briefly a question asked by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. He asked, ‘‘ If your protective policy 
has been so great a blessing to the workingmen, in whose in- 
terest it is alleged to be, how does it come that after a few 
months of idleness they are all in danger of going to the poor- 
house?” 

The question, Mr. Chairman, is neither kind in spirit nor 
true in statement. In the first place, only asmall percentage of 
the whole number of working people, after these months of 
idleness, have asked or received public or privatecharity. The 
bulk of even those who are out of employment have thus far 
been spared that humiliation. Though they can not dress as 
well, nor eat as good food, nor keep their children so uninter- 
ruptedly in school, they have maintained an independent exis- 
tence. 

Of the large number now living at public charge or private 
charity, some were not skilled workmen, and never earned 
enough to have large savings; some skilled workmen had sick- 
ness or other misfortunes in their families that used up their 
earnings; and too many, sir, were not prudent. They earned 
money fast and spent itrecklessly. By the way, I would like to 
know how long an average member of Congress could live and 
enjoy life, even after the receipt of his liberal salary for years, 
if he should suddenly be thrown out of employment? [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

But to return to the bill. 


AD VALOREM DUTIES. 


One great objection to the method of this bill, Mr, Chairman, 
is the extent to which ad valorem duties are substituted for spe- 
cific duties. 

Jae duty is one laid on the quantity of the goods im- 
ported; it is so much per yard, per ton, per bushel, etc., with- 
out regard to the cost; for example, ‘‘ Eggs, 5 cents per dozen,” 
or ‘*‘ Wheat, 25 cents per bushel.” 

An ad valorem duty, as the name implies, is a certain per cent 
of the value of the goods at the point of shipment; for example, 
** Horses and mules, 20 per centum ad valorem.”’ 

Each of these methods of rating has advantages over the 
other in special cases, and in some instances it seems best to com- 
bine them. But where practicable the specific duty is to be pre- 
ferred to the ad valorem. 

In the first place, the ad valorem duty is more favorable to 
fraud. It is usually difficult to judge the difference in the value 
of two articles, while on the other standards of weight and 
measure can easily be applied. As Henry Clay once said, in 

t ad valorem duties, ‘Let me write the invoices 
and I care not who fixes the duties.” 

In the second place, the ad valorem duties aggravate the fluc- 
tuations in price of imported goods and of revenue from them, 
each increase in import price being accompanied by an increase 
of a and vice vevsa. 

And in favor of specific duties it may be said that they en- 
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courage the importation of better goods. Tlvus, if the duty on 
horses is so much a head, it has the effect of barring out the 
poorer grades. 

In “‘reforming backward” from the specific duties of the Mc- 
Kinley act toward ad valorem duties, the committee has ignored 
the teachings of experience as recorded in history. 

The subject was discussed by the ‘‘ fathers of the Constitution,” 
who joined in framing our first tariff, with marvelous direct- 
ness, intelligence, and foresight, and with a decided preference 


for specific duties. 

In 1795 Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
said: 

In other nations experience has led to contract more and more the nun 
ber of articles rated ad valorem, and, of course, to extend the number of 


those rated specifically. 

In 1801 Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin said: 

In order to guard as far as possible against the value of goods being un 
derrated in the invoices it would be elligible to lay specific duties on all such 
articles now paying duties ad valorem as may be susceptible of that altera 
tion. 

In 1817 Secretary of the Treasury Crawford, under a resolu- 
tion of Congress, made a thorough investigation of the subject, 
and. reported: 

Itis certainly prudent to diminish, as far as practicable, the list of art! 
paying ad valorem duties. 

He recommended the transfer of over one hundred articles from 
the ad valorem to the specific schedule. 

At the session of Congress, 1839-’40, President Van Buren for- 
warded a message covering reports of the Secretary and tho 
Comptroller of the Treasury, with opinions of Attorneys-Gen- 
eral Butler and Grundy, and letters from collectors of customs 
in all the principal ports pertaining to the practical operation, 
for about six years, of ad valorem duties. It was the unanimous 
judgment of these officers that the ad valorem system was ‘ un- 
equal, uncertain, unsafe, diverse in its construction, injurious to 
the revenue, open to unfair practices, and greatly expensive, 
from the number of persons required to execute it.” 

In 1842 James Buchanan, on the floor of the Senate, said: 

Iam not only opposed to any uniform scale of ad valorem duties, but to 


any and all ad valorem duties whatever, except where, from the nature of 
the article imported, it is not possible to subject it to a specific duty. 


And Walter Forward, then Secretary of the Treasury, favored 
specific duties because of “the security of the revenue against 
evasions.” 

In 1846 Daniel Webster, presenting, in his argumont to the 
Senate, many instances of fraud under ad valorem duties, said: 

Ithas been the experience of this Government always that thead valorem 
system is open to innumerable frauds. What is the case with England? In 
her notions favorable to free trade has she rushed madly into a scheme of 


ad valorem duties? Sir, the system of ad valorem duties is not free trade, 
but fraudulent trade. 


In 1849 Secretary of the Treasury Meredith said: 


Sa duty is more easily assessed, more favorable tocommerce, more 
equal, and less exposed to frauds than any other system. 

The report of the first Democratie Secretary of tho Treasury 
since the war on the relative merits of specific and ad valorem 
duties were scientific and conclusive. In preparing this report, 
which was transmitted to Congress in 1885, Secretary Manning 
took the preliminary step of addressing an inquiry to the men 
of practical and special experience, consisting of all the collect- 
ors and Treasury agents of long service and high standing. 
The answers were without exception in favor of specific duties, 
and many of them were especially forcible in their condemna- 
tion of the ad valorem system. Mr. James D. Power, a special 
agent of sixteen years service, made the following strong state- 
ment: 

Ad valorem rates of duty afford temptations and Specrtanitics for fraud 
which cannot be guarded against, even by the most rigid rules and vigilant 
watchfulness. The assessment of values under this system is based upon 
expert knowledge of values, the most uncertain and arbitrary methods that 
could be devised. * * * Fraud of this nature is dificult to detect, and 


more difficult still to establish. In the absence of documentary proof it 
resolves itself into a mere difference of opinion between experts. 


On the basis of this expert evidence the following strong po- 
sition was taken in two separate Treasury reports of the first 
Cleveland Administration: 

That very extensive frauds have, during many years, been perpetrated 


upon the revenue by false invoice valuesIcan not doubt. * * * Sellers 
openly propose to buyers in those cities [the great cities of Europe] tomake 


a fictitious invoice for use at the custom-house in this country.—Secretary 
Manning, 1885. 
It is therefore desirable that‘in revising and reducing rates of duty they 


should be made specific instead of ad valorem so far as the nature of the 
merchandise will admit. Theoretically considered, ad valorem are prefer- 
able to specific duties; butin practice * * * the former are the too easy 
wee deception and inequality at the custom-house.—Secretary Fairchild, 
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Here is what that great Democratic organ, the Philadelphia 
Record, in its issue of December 1, 1893, says: 

One of the most unsatisfactory features of the new tariff bill is its arbi- 
trary substitution of ad valorem for specific duties. This is contrary to the 
policy of commercial nations that have had quite as much experience as our 
own With the operation of tariff laws. Every government of Europe has 
found itself obliged to adopt the specific system of duties in view of the 
temptations and opportunities to commit fraud on the revenues. What 
with corruption, inside and outside of the custom-house, these governments 
have seen that it would take an army of officials, constantly watching each 
other, to protect the revenues from fraudulent artifices under the ad valorem 
system. It will scarcely be pretended that the administration of the rev- 
enue laws of this country is more honest, or that there is less cunning in 
evading them, than in most othercountries. In factthe only serious frauds 
upon the customs of this country are in undervaluations under the ad va- 
— form of duty, and of this honest merchants are constantly complain- 

ng. 
* . % * a ® * 


But the bill itself is violently inconsistent with its own theory of ad 
valorem duties, as many absurd examples will show. Barley, oatmeal, rye, 
and other farm products are reduced an toad valorem duty of 20 percent, and 
rice is reduced from a specific duty of 2 cents to 1} cents a pound. What 
was the necessity for this distinction? Was it feared that an ad valorem 
duty on rice would expose the enormous rate of protective tax? 


And here is the testimony of another great Democratic news- 
paper, the Cincinnati Enquirer: 


If all imports are to bear an equal proportion of the burden of taxation the 
natural way to ascertain this proporticn would seem to be by an ad valorem 
tax; that is to say,a tax of such a penseatege on the value of the article im- 
— But experience has taught that the ascertainment of the value of 

mports is attended with great difficulty. It has been discovered that all 
importers are not honest; thatsome of them have arranged with the houses 
from which they purchase fore goods to make up for them two invoices, 
the one iuvoice a true one and the other a false one. The true one governs 
only the payment for the geots and the computing of the profits on their 
salein this country. The false oneis presented at the custom-house as a 
basis for the payment of duties. Of course the false one represents that the 
goods were purchased for much less than they really were. 


What has experience taught the older nations of the world? 
We can judge from this: At the present time England has 38 
duty items, all specific; France, 619, all specific; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 357, all specific; Russia, 440, all specific; Sweden, above 

00, all specific; Denmark, 63, all specific; Germany, 434, all but 
2 specific; Italy, 837, all but 1 specific; Norway, about 500, all 
but 6 specific; Spain, 369, all but 1 specific. Is the Ways and 
Means Committee wiser than all the nations of the world? 

Almost the only American authority of any consequence that 
the committee can quote in support of ad valorem duties is Rob- 
ert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury in Polk’s Administra- 
tion and author of the tariff bill of 1846. Concerning that act 
Secretary Daniel Manning said this: 


Undervaluations seem to have abounded under the tariff law of 1846. 


It is pretended by some members on this floor that the Demo- 
cratic party favors ‘‘ incidental” protection. On this subject 
James Buchanan said: 

Ad valorem duties deprive American manufacturers of nearly all the ben- 
efits of incidental protection. 

It will be noted, Mr. Chairman, that in citing authorities I 
have avoided those of the Republican party. They would have 
even less influence than Democratic counsel and the example of 
other nations upon the modern Democratic party wedded to a 
theory. I will simply say in that connection, that, as usual, 
Republican principles are exhibited in Republican practice, and 
the specific principle dominates in the McKinley act. Perhaps 
that Gece reason thatit is overturned in this bill. 

The —, other reason that is apparent for thus ignoring the 
plain teachings of experience is that this bill aims to under- 
mine the present great American industries. It looks as if the 
committee, having done all that it dared to do openly to that 
end, has adopted thisad valorem system to still further aggra- 
vate the difficulty by making it possible for foreigners, through 
false invoices, to fix the rate of duty to suit themselves. 


THE BILL DISCOURAGES DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 


Throughout the Northwest we have a or intelligent class 
of farmers. They have had experience in the Eastern States 
and in other lands. They know that the country of one crop is 
bound to be a poor country. ae at first in each section 
wheathad of necessity a monopoly of their attention, diversified 
farming has gradually grown up. Under the encouragement of 
the McKinley act they have been raising potatoes, barley, flax, 
and hemp, sheepand hogs, etc. My honored colleague and friend, 
Col. KIEFER, has so ably presented their potato interests that it 
is unnecessary for me to speak on that subject. I shall briefly 
consider some of the other interests. 


BARLEY. 


Barley has proved quite profitable, especially the last three 
years. Uuder the act of 1883 the duty on barley was one-half 
cent per — The McKinley act raised it to 30 cents per 
bushel. And the duty on barley malt was raised from 20 cents 








er bushel to 45 cents. The resuitis strikingly shown inthe fol- 
owing table: 
Imports of barley and barley malt. 











Barley 
malt. 


Year ending June 30— 





Barley. | 


Bushels. Bushels. 


&, 593, 902 155, 338 
9, 984, 070 378, 806 
10, 194, 107 319, 005 
10, 351, 895 206; 203 
10, 445, 751 200, 915 
11, 365, 881 136, 256 
11, 327, 052 213, 135 
5, 076,471 120, 058 
8, 144, 918 1, 218 
1, 969, 761 4 








The McKinley act went into operation late in 1890. Forseven 
years before that the importation of barley averaged more than 
ten million bushels annually, but by 1893 it had dropped to less 
than two millions. During the years 1884-’90 the receipts of 
barley at Chicago and Milwaukee averaged about seventeen mil- 
lion bushels annually. Since the duty was raised they have risen 
to over twenty-five million. The two sets of statistics show the 
decrease of imports and the source of supply. Eight million 
bushels annually indicate the stimulus to barley production in 
the Northwest furnished by the McKinley act. The farmers of 
the United States can furnish all the barley that is needed in 
this country, and of a quality that is unsurpassed. 

If the tariff be reduced as proposed in this bill to 20 per cent 
ad valorem (equal to about 7 to 12 cents a bushel), Canada will 
again secure our market to the extent of ten to fifteen million 
bushels a year. In the name of one of the greatest barley pro- 
ducing States in the Union, I protest against this transfer of the 
American market as unwise and unpatriotic. |Applause.] 


FLAX AND HEMP. 


From these two crops considerable profit has been made, and 
their possibilities of development under proper management are 
very great. 

From an admirable report prepared in 1891 by a committee of 
the Minnesota Legislature, composed of Hon. C. N. Bell, St. 
Paul, Hon. John Maguire, Dawson, and Hon. J. H. Sheets, Hart- 
ford, I take the following extract: 


By nenowanes little more care on our flax — we might annually add to 
the wealth of the community $10,000,000, taking the very lowest estimate of 
only $10 per acre on 1,000, acres, Which are every year under fiax in 
Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
One million acres ought to produce $25,000,000 worth of raw material, and 
even this sum falls far short of the value of the product, as will be seen from 
the following: The aggregate acreage under flax in Europe is estimated to 
be about 3,344,300 acres, producing annually about 457,675 tons of clean flax 
fiber. Therefore. ie rtionately, our Western States should be capable of 
produeing over i , tons of said raw material, which, at the rate of $200 
per ton sappocins a fiber of good medium quality to be produced) would be 
worth 000. 

Nor is this all. In addition tothe above amount of flax fiber the coun- 
tries of Europe annually produce immense quantities of flaxseed for sowing 
and crushing, thus further illustrating the glaring contrast between their 
perfect and rational system and our one-sided and primitive mode of flax 
cultivation for seed only, and allowing the more valuable fiber to go to 
waste. 

A few words on the patriotic side of flax culture for the fiber. As long as 
we do not produce flax fiber of good quality suitable for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and in sufficient quantity to <a, even the present limited home de- 
mand, there is little prospect of a satisfactory development of this industry 
in the United States, which is now confined to the production of twines, 
threads, and the coarser flaxen fabrics. 

If, on the contrary, out of the 1,000,000 acres now annually sown with flax, 
only 100,000 acres were devoted to the production of good fiax fiber, we would 
have enough to oeeey tee home consumption and would have a surplus of 
10,000 tons for export ae There is little doubt but that if this were 
the case linen factories would soon spring up in our midst, and we would, 
in a few years, no longer pay tribute tothe extent of over 825,000,000 annually 
to Europe for the linen gous which we have to import for our yearly con- 
sumption; and this sum will naturally increase with the population. 

No part of the inhabited globe offers so many advantages to this branch 
ot culture and its development into a thri industry as our Western 
States. We have an admirable climate, fertile soil, abundant water power, 
such as no other country possesses, the most perfect machinery for harvest- 
ing, ees the fiber, and for any other p ; ingenuity and spirit of 
ente ; in short, every condition is present to insure success. 


In answer to the objection that climatic conditions forbid the 
growth of flax for fiber and the weaving and bleaching of linen in 
the United States, the committee offer the following unanswera- 
ble argument: 


The facts of both the past and the present show the entire futility of thiz 
—— which is apparently the one most relied upon to defeat an increase 

uties. 

In the first place, flax was for generations grown, prepared, and manufac- 
tured for use in this country, and it is not urged that the climate has 
changed materially since our grandmothers made all the linen they needed; 
as far back as 1640 linen was successfully spun and woven in Massachusetts. 
A writer. qpesking of the New Netherlands in 1670, stated that every family 
produced i own linen. 

In 1708 Mr. Hethcote wrote to England that the colonies then produced 
three-fourths of the linen goods they consumed, despite the efforts of Eng- 
land to discourage the industry, and so formidable was the industry that 
1715 Great Britain enacted laws to prohibit the manufacture, as lessening the 
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upon Great Britain. The industry, however, continued, and a 
See ee are inter, in 1810, Albert Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
in areport upon American mannfactures, stated that flax, hemp, and linen 
were industries already established, and furnishing the greater part of the 
consumption of the United States. The total household production of linen 
inthe United States in that year was 21,211,262 yards. At that time, not 
only was the bulk of our own wants supplied, but linen goods were made to 

t. 

“Tecoma, flax is grown for fiber, and the linen industry is maintained in 
twenty-one nations of Europe, covering a wide diversity of climates, and 
every industrial condition. It is susceptible of proof that this country con- 
tains climates exactly like European climates where the industry flourishes. 
It is a fact that linen was long anexotic in Ireland, and was only natural- 
ized there by the moststrenuous effort, including liberal a bounty. 
Flax culture came to Ireland from climates closely allied to ours, such as 
Russia, Germany, France, and Belgium, and flax culture is most success- 
fully carried on to-day inthoseclimates. * * * Ireland to-day imports most 
of the flax which its manufactories mage into linen, and imports the flax, as 
we have said, from climates closely ed toourown. Yet we are told that 
Ireland is a flax country and Americas not, 

Third, flax is cultivated successfully for fiber in broad districts of Canada, 
adjacent to the United States frontier. Last year one dealer exported 1,200 
tons of Canadian flax. It is unreasonable to claim thatthe cultivation of 
flax is successful on one bank of the Detroit River but is impossible on the 
other. Moreover, the cultivation of flax in Michigan, Wisconsin, and other 
Northwestern States for fiber has been successfully undertaken, so much so 
that the foremost Canadian flax dresser has crossed the border and has es- 
tablished one mill and intends soon to establish others for the preparation 
of fiber from flax grown in this country. 

Fourth, the United States to-day is one of the seagate filax-growing terri- 
tories in the world, planting annually over one million acres. The adapta- 
bility of the climate and soil is narrowed down, therefore, to the question 
whether the crop can be grown profitably for fiber as well as for seed. Ex- 
periments which are detailed in the Government reports of Mr. Dodge show 
that this question has been settled practically in the affirmative. 

In regard to the process of bleaching, which is common to the manufacture 
of thread yarn and fabrics, it has been demonstrated by many years of success- 
ful linen thread making at Kearney and Paterson, N. J., that the alleged 
climatic obstacles are purely imaginary. On the contrary, experience 
proves that the bleaching processes are done here more quickly, more 
cheaply, and with a more sparing use of chemicals. 


The following extracts from a letter written by Mr. J.Carmi- 
chael Allen, manager of the Minneapolis linen mills, indicate the 
possibilities for flax and hemp in Minnesota and the Northwest: 


In thecourse of my experience I have handled all classes of fiber as shipped 
from Russia, Germany, and Belgium to the United Kingdom, and am thor- 
oughly familiar with the qualities grown in Ireland and England. With re- 

ard to hemp, the best quality used in the United Kingdom comes from Italy, 
fut the kind most large y usedis Russian. During the last four years I have 
lived in one of the best flax-growing districts in Ireland, and have made it 
my business to be thoroughly conversant with the growing of the plant, as 
well as its manufacture into every variety of fabrics from the commonest 
crash up to tne finest damasks and cambrics. 

Of course, it was a matter of vital importance to me, before becoming iden- 
tified with the manufacture of linen in Minnesota, to satisfy myself that 
there were undoubted advantages to be gained by coming to this State, and 
Se among these i reckon the nature of the soil, which I consider the 

st I ever saw for —— fibrous plants. The highest authorities claim 
that a black, sandy loam is the best of all soils for flax and hemp, and that 
such soil will, if combined with a level district, almost invariably give good 
crops of both seed and fiber; provided, of course, that the farmer puts in de- 
cent seed and gives his crop fair attention. 

Our company has been organized to start a complete system for flax spin- 
ning, weaving an‘ finishing linen cloth, and if success attends the venture, 
arrangements have been made whereby the mill will be extended to a con- 
siderably larger size. Our intention is to use, as far as we possibly can, flax 
fiber grown in this State. I am perfectly satisfied from samples that I have 
seen that the very finest fiber, suitable for the best goods, can be grown, and 
on a very small scale has been grown, in Minnesota. Our mill is speciall 
adapted to handle fiber made from tangled straw, and in the use of suc 
fiber, I anticipate, lies the greatest possibilit y of the rapid development of 
the flax industry. 


* * * 7 . * * 


So far as our mill is concerned there is already a market for the common 
grades of flax, and by the time better kinds are produced we shail be ready 
for thatalso. It is not alone with us that the farmers would find a market 
because so soon as suitable flax was produced the Eastern spinners would 
establish commission houses here to purchase the fiber, some of the finest of 
which could no doubt be aa to Ireland evenataprofit. There areabout 
a dozen large flax mills in the United States, employing about 5,000 hands, 
and several of them have expressed themselves that American flax, if it 
could be had regularly, is better than what they now import from Russia. 
These mills also import largely from Canada, and the principal flax-growing 
firm in Canada have moved one of their scutching mills to Michigan, where 
they are sae a large quantity of fine flax. What Michigan can do we 
ought to be able to do in Minnesota, and if the Eastern buyers could depend 
on regular supplies of flax from the Northwest they wouid, according to 
their own published utterances, give the Northwest a preference as com- 
pared with Europe or Canada. 


* * * 3 * * * 


With regard to hemp, this fibrous plant ought to be raised to advantage 
in this State. The soil is favorable and nearly every vacant lot in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul shows a lux uriant crop of the plant growing wild, with- 
out cultivation, and I have personally cut a stem 15 feet high in Minneapo- 
lis. Theseed of the hemp has notthe same marketable value as flax, and 
in reckoning the result of hemp growing, it is safer to count on the fiber 
only. In Kentucky, the average product of an acre of hemp is from 1,200to 
1,400 —— of fiber worth about 44 cents per pound. The cost of the plant- 
ing, harvesting, and scutching is about an acre, so that it can easily be 
seen that hemp is a very profitable crop. Any good corn or wheat land will 
grow hemp, and there is a great demand for the fiber for twines and other 
manufact a It is grass-retted same as flax. 

The cultivation of fibers tells to the advantage of the farmer in many 
ways. First, he gets a crop worth a great deal more than wheat. Second, 
every acre he plants in fibers reduces the competition in food products. 
Third, he finds a well-paid class of operatives growing - in the towns near 
by who not only work his fiber but buy his food products, for which he 
gets a better price than if he had to pay freight on them for a long distance. 

Altogether I think it would be wise on the part of the oe le of Minnesota 
to devote their attention to an industry which benefits both farmer and 
townspeople—in other words all classes of the community. 


Mr. J. T. Smith, of Heron Lake, in my own district, whoowns 
a large towmill there, and who has done much to encourage the 
growing of flax, bears the same testimony. 

Speaking of hemp, this Minnesota committee says: 


There is no reason why hempculture should not be extended over a dozen 
States and the product used In manufactures which now employ thousands 
of tons of imported fibers. In the manufacture of binder-twine alone there 
is an outlet of eee of 50,000 tons of a. The twine is now 
made from manillaand sisal chiefly, the first being no better than hemp and 
the last named quite inferior. American hemp twine is said to run 100 feet 
more to the pound than sisal; 5 pounds of American hemp twine, at the 
same price per pound as sisal, going as far as 6 pounds of sisal, an advantage 
of about 17 per cent in favor of American hemp. 

When the market for binder-twine was first created American hemp filled 
the demand, the more carefully prepared article, straight or dressed hemp, 
being employed. About ten years ago the demand increased to a point be- 
r—_ the supply of native hemp, and to meet the exigency of the case other 

bers were employed. Manila and sisal came into use, and as the consump- 
tion of binder-twine grew to its present enormous proportions, these fibers 
held their position, and hemp was relegated to the background. The re- 
cently enormous high price of sisal and manila twine has again called at- 
tention tohemp. By lessening the cost of production by the use of labor- 
saving machinery in all operations of production, it has been possible to 
cheapen hemp, and with a little present protection the foreign fibers can be 
— out of the market, and the farmer receive a two-fold benefit from the 
change. 

The grain growers will be the hemp producers, and in point of fact will 
only take from their own pockets in buying twine what they get for their raw 
hemp, with the a cost of manufacture and dealers’ profits added. Itis 
proposed, as a relief for the American farmers from the unwarranted high 

— of binder-twine last season, to remove the duty on certain imported 

rs. 

A surer relief for the farmers would be the distributing among them of the 
$4,000,000 or 85,000,000, which the production of this fiber would mean, with a 
possible saving of two or three millions more in the difference between the 

rice of which a good hemp twine could be sold and the prices paid last year 

or a twine of foreign fiber. 


As to the merits of our hemp in the making of binder-twine, 
D. M. Osborne & Co., the great manufacturers of harvesting ma- 
chinery, say: 


There is no fiber in the world better suited to this use than American 
hemp. We have sold thousands of tons of this twine, and without excep- 
tion it has giver the best of satisfaction to the farmers using it on thelr 
self-binding harvesters. It is our judgment, based upon ten years’ expe- 
rience with large quantities of binder-twine each year, that tae entire sup- 
ply of this twine (over 50,000 tons annually) should be made from American 
hemp. 


What does this bill do to bring about this very desirable re- 
sult? It places istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, manila, 
sisal grass, sunn—all foreign fibers—on the free list! On this 
point Charles R. Dodge, special agent fiber investigations, well 
says: 


It is claimed that if manila, sisal, sunn, New Zealand, and other hemp 
substitutes are placed upon the lists of free raw materials, it will be because 
some of the farmers of the West have demanded it, in view of the present 
agricultural depression, to cheapen the present cost of binder-twine. No 
doubt, should this occur, the few manufacturing firms in the United States 
who produce binder-twine from foreign fibers will thank these farmers who 
have actually aided them in the accomplishment of a much desired object 
that they have been unable to bring about through theirownefforts. There 
are many Western farmers, however, who look at this matter in its true 
light, as is shown by the large correspondence of the Department relating to 
fiber matters, received since the fiber investigation began These farmers 
see what is the fact, that every pound of binder-twine used can be made of 
native-grown fibers, that the twine will be as good as the best manila, run 
as many feet to the os. and can be produced at a saving of at least 4 
cents a pound from the present prices. 

With free foreign fibers the saving to the farmers by the removal of the 
duty will not be over a cent a pound, and it remains to be seen whether the 
farmer will get any advantage, as the production is now limited to a few 
manufacturers, who, it is claimed, even control the supply of raw material, 
thus shutting off all competition. At lowest estimates we are now import- 
ing raw fibers and fiber manufactures tothe extent of $26,000,000 (outof some 
$44,000,000, total imports), that could be saved to the country. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just initiated an effort to reestablish the fiber in- 
dustry in the United States, that the farmers of the country may gradually 
secure to themselves this $26,000,000 through the cultivation of two easily 
grown crops. It is needless to say that if these foreign hemp substitutes, 
and jute especially, are placed upon the free list, these efforts in a measure 
will be hampered, and the farmers themselves will be the losers. Both 
binder-twine and cotton bagging should be made from flax and hemp grown 
on American farms. 


EGGS. 
Prior to the McKinley act, eggs were on ‘the free list. By 
that act the duty was placed at 5 cents per dozen. The effect of 


this change is shown in the following table: 
Imports of foreign eggs. 








Year ending June 30— | Dozens. Value. 
st anon insignia ‘ a 15, 279,065 | $2, 667,604 
aay keiths darth anadiacasdecnddasndsueudns 16, 487, 204 2, 677, 630 
INAS 1s athudhas age dne bh thas oon deine winhiianmnn dimdeaiiie | 16, 098, 450 2, 476, 672 
1886* _.._.. ihvhdedatieciasieillnediaidhdlite elaivctha-nttln te tiintadadikpimenunnnmabatiadace 16, 092, 583 2, 173, 454 
TN a i ac and lh a all aaa ecard | 13,936, 054 1, 960, 396 
aS aS NN Ol ie Bo | 15, 642, 861 2, 312, 478 
a ke a a ed ee Reaciasaia | 15,918, 809 2, 418, 976 
; | 15, 062, 796 2, 074, 912 
| 8,233,043 | 1, 185,595 
4,188,492 | 522,240 

3, 296, 842 | 392, 
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have been annihilated. Under the threatof free wool the farm- 
ers have been killing their sheep by dozens, and the ranchmen 
oar Nd thousands; so that the total value has fallen to $89,- 
18 , * 

From these facts, Mr. Chairman, it would seem that the blind- 
est must be able to see the path of duty and of honor. We are 
standing at the forks of the road. On the one hand is the road 
to humiliation, indicated by the guideboard marked “ Free 
wool.” On the other is the road to national independence and 
individual prosperity, indicated by the sign “Protection to 


















During the — — of free trade we paid to foreign farm- 
ers more than $18,770,000 of good American — for eggs. 
The Fifty-first Congress, American to the core, resolved to put 
that money into the pockets of our farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters! 

Let us see where our money went. This table shows the im- 
ports by countries for the year ending June 30, 1889, according 
to the report of the United States Treasury: 



























were American wool.” In a short time by following this latter road 
ero SON TOMES TC SS ae Ce eee ee we shall have reached the point where the flocks of the United 
Austria Hungary...-......-.-..----0--00---r-eeeeee-eenees 4 Statee will supply all the wool Gonsumed by the American people. 
es tte ne “ha Time will not permit me to consider further this branch of 
I Ee eae 11,809} my subject. But I think that it is clear that 
OE ca ee eee 14, 119 THE BILL DISCRIMINATES AGAINST FARMERS. 
NG -——-- onc owanonv~ onnnempeenoeewnteneerneneneneny = F a as it aa pen o eines —— of tgs coun- 
sa tia. New Brunswick, and Prince Bdward Isi- r t aims a st more destructive ow at rea arming 
‘oa 3 ee — ee ee e 481, 609 inborenta of the North and West. . 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and the Northwest Terri- To chow this in another way, I submit now a partial list of the 
ers Ree eaeerenrie sooner rarbeescivnensemeiiowerenenrty ine agricultural products transferred in this bill from the dutiable 
Hongkong Fa et a. a seinaein resilience 7e0 | to the free list: 

a a i cig A ETE a ee 
Seenics rae, | Duties 
Netherlands -------- 70 Articles. Duties now levied. by V oo 

_ _ oe nen 
Turkey in Africa a SL IS as 

a a i a on ee 2% cents per bushel... ....| Free. 
eee eS aa iN: Ee et Ae Ae a pound ......... _ 

The first table above shows that, though the McKinley act did 25 percent advalorem...| Do. 
not take effect until October 6, 1890, its influence was immediately sree” ~ rach tempembaratenen De 
felt; for we imported almost 900,000 dozen less in 1890 than WOE BERS Ori ereengie MM 
in 1889. Then look at the decrease in importations the next -| 10 cents per pound ........| Do. 
three years. This means that so many more were sold by Amer- saan Bo 
iean farmers. And the effect was felf all over the Northwest at Semtaier ican) Do. 
least. For the last three years the farmers’ egg baskets have BR I a oeeeecepee ee Do. 
been quite a source of profit. On untold thousands of farms the Se em ennnnn ~ 
eggs have paid the whole grocer bill. od g eran ere me ie 

Some days ago I received, in answer to one of inquiry, a letter 15 per cent..__..._.. .......- Do. 
from Mr. ¥. B. Clements, of Mankato, Minn., one of the largest canine a 
dealers in butter and eggs in the State. Mr. Clements informs peas 40 commaual bushel......| Do 
me that in Blue Earth County alone the value of the egg prod- | Trees and all nursery stock._......_.. 20 per cems............-..--| Do. 
uct is $45,000 per annum, and that of Southern Minnesota about | Seeds, all Kinds ...........-~---~--~----}- 55-40 <n sane-nnenn monn ——-- — 
$750,000. sk Ca per pound..---.-...| Do. 

“This,” he says, “‘is of course only the amount purchased by | Teazels........._.-.....-..--.-.-.------ 30 per cemt._......-......., Do 
shippers like ourselves. Besides this are the amounts con- ao rnc nwen none an ii sot - conte por pound... Do. 
sumed by the rosidents of the towns and the vast numbers sent | fags and flocks... 22277) 0 conte per : ound........| Do. 
to Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth.” DUN etic sci snithnnceionerevon | $8 per ton..-.....---.....- Do. 





In regard to the prices paid to the farmers Mr. Clements says: 


LEE ae ae Seas te. deanna fone onan}! The following articles have practically been transferred to the 
iciniey act. On the iad, iohas not iasenend tee pease materially 1 in | free list, asa duty of 20 percent is imposed only in the event that 
the winter. other countries Impose a duty on the same if coming from the 


The three months mentioned are those in which the largest 


United States: 
number of eggs are produced. The tariff seems to increase the | —__—— 








price then and to equalize and steady the market for the year. Duties 
What encouragement does this bill give to egg producers and Articles. Duties now levied. we = 
egg buyers, Mr. Chairman? It puts eggs back on the free list. bill. 
And, as Hon. W. W. Robey, of Pipestone, Minn., reports to me: a 
Our dealers in butter and eggs,who have done a good business for the last 
Muree years, profitable alike to themselves and ouF farmers, arebeing legis: | Wheat.n...- -..2-2-2.222-7-2---7---7-] Sent por bushel.---------| Do 
lated out of business. IS iia chara anreelaits 15 cents per bushel___..._.__ Do. 
wooL. I SI ised chiens ctentinder onesie } cent per pound............ Do. 
This subject has been ably treated by those who know more | Gorm 22-7 772202222002727-2020002<1] sSeemts per bushel-------""] De. 
about itthan Ido. But I can not forbear entering my personal | Cormmeal.-_.................--.--..-- 20 cents per bushel____-__--_ Do 
otest against a movement that. promises destruction to nearly | ts --.------------------------------- Sama pet bo wan n enna eens a 


126,000,000 worth of property owned by my fellow-countrymen; 
for this, Mr. Chairman, is the mighty aggregate value of the 
sheep owned in the United States in 1893, according to the Sta- 
tistical Abstract. If this bill 8 with its free-wool proviso, 
it will mean the slaughter of flocks from ocean to ocean. 

The destruction of these flocks means something more, sir, 
than even the money loss to individuals, stupendous though it is 
and entirely undeserved. It isa piece of national short-sight- 
edness. It is another evidence, sir, if more were wanting, of 
the ae of the Democratic party to govern this country 
with wisdom and comprehension. It strikes a staple which is 
as essential to our national inde ce as coal or iron. Wool 
is one of the prime necessities of modern civilization. ‘‘ Nona- 
tion which relies on foreign producers for the material of its 
— elothing can be genuinely independent.” 

e value of the sheep of this country in 1889, the year before 

~ sage of a ae nley _ rec neg eg a re Butter .. me —— pent 

n in operation a year the value ne to $108,- | Cheese ......-.-------.----|-;---- i wmemen 0 ne rasimsvome 2 > 

397,447, and in 1803 it reached the enormous amount of $125,- | Beas ———. een ee 
909,264. Already in 1894 these splendid results of protection ad 


Here is another list, showing some of the moreimportant agri- 
cultural products on which the duty has been greatly decreased: 






Vegeta iinieckbvalalis thinks: ae 
Vegetables, prepared,ete.| 45 per cent ad valorem--| 30 
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I th seme tee il 

















Articles. 





Duties proposed by 
Wilson bill. 


| Duties now levied. 











Vegetadies of all kinds 10 per cent ad valorem. 
not specially provided 
for. 

Extracts of meat .......-. 


Milk, preserved .......... 


25 per cent ad valorem... 





35 cents per pound ....-. 


20 per cent ad valorem. 
3 cents per pound ....... Do. 





Milk, Ccondensed..........|....-- ° Do. 

TN a ict ous eaheee | 40 per cent ad valorem.. Do. 

) SS SE > NE Si tananipeneemns 82 per ton. 

PS a iccuadimamanianell 20 cents per gallon .....- 10 cents per gallon. 
ST on aiitntin wiidiniieo 15 cents per pound __....| 8 cents per pound. 
Onions.......---------..---| 40 cents per bushel......| 20 cents per bushel. 
p NE | PE ee 25 cents per bushel......| 10 cents per bushel. 
Castor beans ...........-- 50 cents per bushel...-.. 25 cents per bushel. 
I  , ---| 80 cents per bushel.___..| 20 cents per bushel. 
Flaxseed, oil .............| 32 cents per gallon ...... 15 cents per gallon. 
Poultry, live ............- 3 cents per pound ....... 2 cents per pound. 
Poultry, dressed -........ 5 cents per pound _.._...| 3cents per pound. 
NI sex ctintitis nn iwwceioden 


2 cents per pound -.. ----| I cent per pound. 





As exhibiting one beneficial result to our farmers of the pol- 
icy worked out in the McKinleyact, I submit the following ta- 
ble prepared by Erastus Wimans, than whom there is no better 
authority on Canadian affairs, who prepared it to show the de- 
crease in imports from Canada to the United States brought 
about by that act: . 








Articles. 1990. 1892. | Decrease. 





























I cintieneeee $1, 887,895 | $1,094, 461 $793, 434 
Horned cattle... 104, 623 21, 327 83, 206 
EE ie ediccteeukesereupens 105, 612 44, 537 61, O75 
SEs Seanidibndogbowh sine soecdmambubaes 1 104 494, 409 1, 293, 695 
Wool 235, 436 200, 125 35, 311 
Flax 175, 563 112, 360. 63, 203 
I nce dalle a eaicdoeacsegss ect Siesta tele 149, 479 27, 661 121, 818 
SE SOR RE ey 1, 354, 485 3, 223, 076 
I sco ccs cil dlinaeab adele ecaaradeciastiate 74, 215 20, 460 53, 755 
ST iediitl alc re. conctigisenmea'ehtiininentanienememmaieeed 922, 797 598, 567 324, 230 
REID cdi ecioiedins Sinuhaae ss Gicedlib wai aie sires tadnimentvetiig anne 149, 310 20 149, 290 
TT EE a Ee a a 308, 915 41, 886 267, 029 
SN siiecnitas Sctidtietiso: Shareiigntied eminence 80, 976 68, 48 12, 028 
I cle c psosennteictl di sates arasiies tbe anid ates todo etd 


4, 079, 246 6, 491, 240 


And the decrease for 1893 is still greater. When we remem- 
ber that this means so much larger control of our own markets 
by our own farmers, we can not but rejoice in the showing. 

THY BILL IS CLEARLY SECTIONAL. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that spite- 
fulness supplies the motive for many of the provisions made by 
the Southern politicians in this mongrel bill. 

Protection will doubless be given to the Southern sugar 
= but the bounties without which the beet-sugar pro- 

ueers of the West can not go on, are to be withdrawn. 

The income tax will touch the South lightly and the North 
heavily. The savings bank is an institution hardly known in 
the Southern States. In the North the working people have 
nearly sixteen hundred million dollars in these Tnatitutions, 
which are to be taxed. There are in the South few building 
and loan associations; while the assets of such organizations 
in the North were in 1892 over $300,000,000. 

The South has little or no direct interest in excluding Cana- 
dian products which, if they shall be admitted at low rates, 
will injure interests in all the States along the northern bor- 
der, and so this favor is to be extended to Canada. Whilea 
high protective duty is to be levied upon Southern rice and pea- 
nuts, the duty on barley, horses, etc., is to be greatly reduced, 
and ones and many otherfarm products are to be admitted free. 
It will be noticed, too, that while the duty on the Northern prod- 
ucts is ad valorem, that on the Southern is specific. 

The South has a large interest in coal and iron ore, and a 
small interest in wool. Coal and iron ore, therefore, will prob- 
ably, when this bill has been finally enacted, have duties placed 
upon them; but wool, which is grown chiefly in Republican 
States, is to be admitted free. No legislative enactment can 
destroy the deposits of coal and iron ore, but already this 
hostile legislation is threatening American sheep husbandry 
with complete extermination. 

The reciprocity agreements are doing much to extend the 
markets for the Northern farmer and manufacturer, but in the 
nature of things can not now do so much forthe Southern planter; 
hence reciprocity is marked for slaughter. 

The general purpose appears to be to hit every Northern in- 
dustry as hard as possible, and to shelter every Southern indus- 
try from the influence of that policy which the South for more 
than fifty years has been trying to forceupon thecountry. Not 
unnaturally, this sectional and spiteful method of dealing with 
a — of national importance has the cordial approval of an 
Administration which adopted a policy of dealing with the Ha- 
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waiian Islands for which no other motive has ever been discov- 
ered than a desire to discredit the Administration of President 
Harrison. 

The people of the North only await an opportunity to express 
at the polls their opinion of these Southern wreckers and their 
Northern allies. he North iseven less willing now, sir, than it 
was forty years ago that the destinies of this great nation should 


be controlled by disloyal and reckless Southern politicia [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. | 
CONCLUSION 
The district which I have the honor to represent is the garden 
spot of the great North Star States, which is but another way of 


saying, sir, that no fairer or finer land is warmed by the sun. 
It is almost wholly an agricultural district, the abode of poac 

and plenty. Its people are thrifty, and are awake to their in- 
terests. Almostevery mail brings me petitions against this bill. 
They are not meant to influence me, for my constituents have no 
doubt as towhatI shall do. Butthey take this means of holding 
up my hands and expressing their opinions to the House directly. 
At first these petitions protested against certain schedules, but 
for some weeks now they have been against the bill as a whole. 

And, sir, these petitions are signed by men of all parties. 
Here, for example, is onefrom Echo, that came yesterday. It 
has 56 signers, of whom 29 are Republicans, 20 are Democrats, 
and 7 are Populists. That is about the relative strength of tho 
parties there; or it was, rather, for Democrats are becomin 
scarce there as elsewhere throughout the North and West. 

When the Democratic party came into power, sir, it found tho 
country rich and buoyant. Inashort time came loss and doubt. 
In 1892 the country enjoyed the largest foreign commerce in its 
history; now imports have so fallen off as to seriously impair th 
revenuesof the Government. Then thestreams rushing onward 
to the sea sang in giee as they wrestled with the wheels 
turned the machinery of mighty mills; now they run silen 
waste. Then the whir of the spindle made music in the ear of 
honest toil; now the smokeless chimneys stand as monuni 
of a great mistake. 

Eloquent indeed have been some of the speeches in be! 
of this bill, Mr. Chairman. The most generous impulses of 
our nature have been appealed to. But, sir, the noble sentiment, 
‘Tho fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man,” comes 
with poor, poor grace from lips that have only slurs for this 
country’s defenders. We honor that sentiment quite as much 
as those who utter it so glibly; but, sir, we arecontent to be pri- 
marily Americans, who, with entire good-will for the rest of 
mankind, still love this country and its people best. We believe 
with Timothy, ‘‘If any man provide not for hisown, * 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infide!.” More 
than that, sir, so lofty is our conception of the place oceupied by 
this country in the Almighty’s plan for human progress, that 
we believe thatwe bestserve mankind in genera! when we 
best the land of our life and love. Asin thescience of Govern- 
ment we have, by working out our own plans in our own way, 
led the world into new and better paths, so are we destined to do 
in the sphere ofindustry. Hence, we favor what Henry Clay so 
aptly termed the American System. 

Soul-stirring, indeed, was the speech of our friend from New 
York [Mr. COCKRAN]}; but Icould not help thinking, asI listened 
to the eloquence pouring from his lips and sw it flashing from 
his eyes, that the pallid lips and sunken eyes of suffering caused 
by this bill were even more eloquent. [Applause.} Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, in now raising my voice, as I shall to-morrow 
cast my vote against this bill, l obey the dictates of my conscience 
and of my constituency, and I sincerely believe that I thus best 
serve my country. [Long-continued applause. | 
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Ten Per Cent Tax on Siate Banks. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. RUFUS E. LESTER, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1894. 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of 
the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period 
therein mentioned— 


Mr. LESTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question under consideration involves 
the question of the eonstitutionality of the law proposed to be 
repealed. Itinvolves more than that. It involves the question 
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whether these statutes now upon the books are salutary statutes, 
or whether they are obstructions to the freedom, the liberty, 
and prosperity of the people of this country. The bill offered 
and reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency is a 
bill to suspend the operation of the statutes to which I refer. 
That necessity, Mr. Chairman, of itself is sufficient to show that 
the laws under which these penalties were incurred are not 
proper laws to be on the statute books of the country. 

The main question and the main subject that interests us, the 
main thing in this discussion and for the consideration of this 
House and the country, is whether or not these sia. utes, detri- 
mental, as [ believe, to the interests of the people and violative 
of individual and State rights, should be repealed and taken olf 
the statute books altogether. The sections to which I refer, 
and which are the subject of this discussion, are sections 3412 
and 3413 of the Revised Statutes. 

Our purpose is simply to repeal the provisions of tbe national- 
bank act, which imposes a tax of 10 per cent on the notes of all 
banks, banking associations, and persons who may issue them. 
The provisions to which it refers are sections 3412 and 3413 of the 
Revised Statutes. Section 3412 provides that— 

Every national banking association, State bank, or State banking associ- 
ation, shall pay a tax * 0 per cent on the amount of notes of any person or 
ofany State bank, or State banking association used for circulation and 
paid out by them. 

Section 3413 provides: 

Every national banking association, State bank, or banker, or association 
shall pay a tax of 10 percent on the amount of notes of any town, city, or 
municipal corporation paid out by them. 

The act inaugurating and putting into operation the national 
banks of the country was e for purposes which the conditions 
existing at the time of the making of that act made something 
of a necessity. The pu sand objects of it, like the purposes 
and ewe of every other act and measure, ought to be con- 
sidered when we come to the question whether the law shall 
stand or whether it shall be repealed. The reasons why these 
signe: atleast of the national-bank act of 1863 and 1864, should 

repealed independent of their unconstitutionality, are two. 
One is that the reason for the law has long since ceased to exist. 
The other reason is (and I think it is clear) that, having served 
its ends, it now stands an obstacle in the way of the interest and 
the convenience of the people. 

The national-bank act took the place of the policy which was 
adopted during the war of issuing Treasury notes, commonl 
called greenbacks, to meet the demands of the Government. It 
was suggested that national banks should be put in existence 
for the purpose mainly and chiefly of sustaining the credit of 
the Government or supplying the Government with the means 
of soos the war. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this isa 
historical fact known to everyone who has any knowledge what- 
ever upon the subject, viz, that that was the main and chief ob- 
ject and pereone of the national-bank act—tofurnish the means 
of disposing of the national obligations, the national bonds—that 
is, to furnish a market for them by supplying inducements to in- 
dividuals to take and use and pay for the national bonds, In 
other words, to furnish a market for national bonds. These pri- 
vate corporations under one general system, under the law of 
the Government, were chartered. 

The charter and the right given by the Government were in- 
ducements for individuals to place their means and money into 
these institutions. The result was the benefit which the Gov- 
ernment itself received by the disposal of its bonds. That it 
served its pur and served it well, there can be no doubt. 
It did accomplish that object in a large measure—perhaps to the 
fullest extent of what was expected of it. That act, however, 
made for the pur of mee an emergency and for the pur- 

of helping the Government and assisting the Government 
nits operations has been continued after the emergency has 
passed and the reasons for it have ceased. 

Mr. Chairman, this law having existed under the authority of 
the Government, and serving its purpose, as I have stated, had 
the effect, and intended effect I may say, of doing an injury, 
considered, of course, an incidental and a minor one at the time 
by giving an absolute mono - of the circulating medium of 
the whole country to these institutions, thereby depriving the 
citizens and the country of the use of such means as might be- 
come a necessity from time to time of facilitating their ex- 
changes, of transacting their business, of conducting their 
affairs. It destroyed State banks by giving that monopoly 
to the national banks. 

It was not considered sufficient, or to answer the purpose, that 
the national banks should have the right te exist as corpora- 
tions; to have the man a corporations. But in order 
to make it effective still more in favor of the banks this provi- 
sion was made, viz, of putting a tax upon the State bank issues 
and the State bank notes, and the notesof any individual person 
which might be used one time ora hundred times over the counter 
of a bank. Thatwas to perfect the monopoly. That was to drive 


out of existence all currency, notes, papers, and documents, or 
whatever might be used for the purpose of currency in the com- 
mon business of the country, ae to drive that all away in order 
that the national banks might have, as I said, the monopoly of 
the business. That was the effect. The State banks now, Mr. 
Chairman, and banking institutions can not in a single transac- 
tion use your note or my note over its counter even to pay the 
bank’s own debt. 

Bank notes, and municipal corporation notes, and ail other 
kinds of notes and obligations, and even individual private notes 
can notcirculate througha bank without payment of the penalty 
tax of 10 per cent. 

The national banks have a monopoly of thecurrency. That is 
clear. Now, there is no provision of that law which compels 
the national banks to issue bills. 

Now, they put in bonds, but they are not required to take out 
rene but may doso. Assuming they do take it out, it is all 
very welland very easy for them, if a national bond would re- 
main at par or below par. But it depends upon the business of 
the country and the state of it whether it would be to their in- 
terest or not, as for every bond they put into the Treasury they 
have to pay for it. They have to pay for them, and the very act 
of putting those bonds in the Treasury increasesjthe price of the 
bonds, and therefore dimjnishes the inducement for them to 
tuke out the issue. Now, the last report of the Comptroller of 
~ gg I think, showed $208,000,000 of currency of national 

anks. 

There is no provision in the act to compel them to supply the 
currency necessary for the country to have. They have not only 
a monopoly, but an option. Evenif the act was constitutional, 
if the act was right and proper, and the Government's duty was 
to supply currency to the people, they have not provided and 
can not weil provide for the issue through these national banks 
of enough of the currency to supply the demands of the people. 
You all know that $200,000,000 will not doit. Now, to show the 
effect of the stringency of this provision, if you andI and all 
the members of this House are interchangeably dealing with 
each other from time to time, and there is a balance in favor of 
you against some one else, we could meet through our banks or 
associations, perhaps, in our business and settle our balances 
there. But, asit is now, unless you use national-bank notes ev- 
ery single one of these transactions is a separate one, which must 
be adjusted and fixed upon its own basis. 

Here we have the spectacle of the Government creating a 
national-bank system, organizing the national banks, bringing 
them into existence and giving them absolute power over the 
currency, not only to issue it, but to issue it only when they will. 
The effect of this, of course, is to drive out of use all other cur- 
rency and all other means by which the people might serve them- 
selves in the matter of currency—to take it out of the field, not 
to supply it to the people in the fatherly way in which gentle- 
men contend Government has the right to do it, but to place this 
power in the hands of a certain class, or of certain individuals, 
and to delegate to them the authority to issue currency, making 
no provision whatever to compel them to issue it to the amount 
of even one dollar or one cent. It so happened that these na- 
tional banks did issue currency according to the provisions of 
the law, and did supply the demands of the people b & measure. 
They did issue currency to the extent of one-quarter of their 
capital, the extent to which they might go under the law. 

They had the right to take out currency on the bonds which 
they had placed in the Treasury, and they did that to some ex- 
tent. To the extent of a few hundreds of millions of dollars the 
national banks did issue this currency. After issuing it they 
had the privilege of reducing it and taking out their bonds. This 
they did, and have done, and in 1893, just before the panic oc- 
curred, the circulation of the nationai banks amounted to only 
about a hundred and fifty million dollars. It had been reduced 
by them from time to time at their own will, because they were 
not compelled to issue and were not ——_ to issue currency 
unless it should be to their interest todo so. So far as their 
supplying currency and issuing bills was concerned, it worked 
very well when the United States bonds were below par, or when 
they did not command a high premium in the market; but when 
they did command a premium, as they do now and have done 
for years, then it was not to the interest of the national banks 
to buy bonds and have currency issued upon them. It was bet- 
ter for the banks, as iney can prove and have proved to you and 
to me, better for their own interest, to take in their bonds and 
use the currency which they had used to buy bonds in the more 
advantageous ways with which bankers are familiar. 

I was speaking of the effect of this act, which is to give to the 
national ks a monopoly of the currency without any pro- 
vision in it tocompel them to supply what is sufficiertand what 
is necessary, but with a provision that practically prohibits 
every other kind of currency but that of the national banks. 

Well, now, if what they have provided here in the national- 
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bank act, by reason of thislittle provision imposing this prohib- 
itory tax, is not sufficient to supply the wants of the people or 
to take the place of other currency; if it does not serve that 
urpose, but actually hurts or injures that purpose, why ought 
tt not to be repealed? It absolutely does no good, exceptas I 
have stated. {t supplies, but does not supply sufficiently. It 
revents the supply, because it is a monopoly, and will not al- 
ow any other source of supply. Now, was it not wrong to put 
in the act this prohibitory tax provision without a provision of 
some kind to compel a sufficient issue? If the Government had 
the power to force a general currency upon the country of a 
articular kind, wasit not proper it should provide that it should 
sufficient? Well, it does not do this. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Isitnot a fact that they were re- 
quired to take out currency up to 25 per cent? 

Mr. LESTER. No, sir. The fact is that under the law they 
are not required to take out a dollarof currency. They have to 
deposit a certain amount of bonds, one-quarter of their capital, 
I believe, upon which bonds they can, of course, draw interest. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And does the gentleman say that 
they decline to take out any currency? 

Mr. LESTER. I say positively and emphatically that the 
national banks are not required by ~— law of Congress to take 
out any currency. I say that under this system, which gentle- 
men tell us is an exercise of the power of the Government to fur- 
nish currency to the country through these agents, the banks 
are not required by law to issue one dollar of currency. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I will ask my colleague whether it 
is not also a fact that there are many of them which never have 
done it? 

Mr. LESTER. That is correct. There are many national 
banks in this country which have never taken out one single 
dollar of currency from the Government. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Why do they not? 

Mr. LESTER. It is not their interest to do it. It does not 

ay. Thatisthe reason. If they have to purchase bonds at 

1.20 for $1, it takes $1,200 to pay for a thousand-dollar bond. 
Then they receive from the Government 90 per cent of the face 
value of that bond in currency, but 5 per cent of it, I think, has 
to be left there and not used. That makes about 85 per cent of 
currency that they get on the face value of the bond. Now, the 
banks consider and they demonstrate that it is better for their 
own interest to use the $1,200 in some other way for banking 
purposes; they show thatit is cheaper, better, and more profit- 
able for them to use their money otherwise than to invest it in 
United States bonds. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that the moment they take out the circulation there is a tax of 
1 per cent which attaches to that circulation. 

r. LESTER. That, of course, enters into the calculation. 

They have to pay a tax of 1 per cent on the amount of the circula- 
tion. When the bonds are selling at less than par, then the case is 
different. The lower the bonds are of course the more money 
the bank can make out of investing in them and taking out cur- 
rency. 
Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I agree withthe gentleman’s prop- 
osition; but is it not a fact that in every community where the 
rate of interest is high, it is profitable to a national bank to 
take out currency? 

Mr. LESTER. The higher the rate of interest the less is the 
inducement to invest the capital of the bank in low interest- 
bearing bonds. Have you banks in your community? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LESTER. Do they have a currency issue? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Yes; all of them. 

Mr. LESTER. Then perhaps it is more profitable to them in 
your part of the country than itis in mine. But even in your 
country, with the high rates of interest which you have to pay, it 
is not to the interest of the bank to invest in bonds; it is rather 
to their interest to use in other ways the money they would 
have to use to buy bonds. The higher the rate of interest the 
more money a bank can make, and if you have $1,200 that can 
be loaned at a high rate of interest, it is not to your advantage 
to buy a bond with it of the face value of a thousand dollars and 
bearing interest at only 4 percent. Therefore the whole ques- 
tion depends upon the interest of the national banks as to 
whether or not the people of this country shall have a sufficient 
currency or any currency at all. 

And yet gentlemen on this floor say that these provisions 
of law, made for a purpose which we all understand very well, 
are now to be used for the purpose of carrying out the great 
power and the great duty of the United States Government to 
provide a currency for the country. 

What sort of exercise of power was it when the Federal Gov- 
ernment, undertak to furnish in a paternal way a currency 
which the people of the country needed, provided nothing that 
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was adequate, but absolutely deprived itself by its own act of the 
ower to do that which it is claimed the Government was un- 
dertabing to do? 

lt is confessed that this currency which we now have, the na- 
tional-bank currency, is beyond questioninadequate. We have 
now circulating over this country gold, silver, United States 
Treasury notes, greenbacks, and silver certificates; and in ad- 
dition we have the national-bank currency. And is this cireu- 
lation of $1,700,000,000, the amount reported by the Treasurer of 
the United States to be out, of which not more than one-half cir- 
culates- js this circulation sufficient for the country and for its 
different cOmmunities? The general admission is that it is not. 
You have no more currency to-day than you had twenty years 
ago: you have notso much. And the national banks, the great 
engine which was to supply all the wants of the country in the 
way of currency, have only about $170,000,000 or $180,000,000 in 
circulation at the present time. 

The amount of money issued to them, according té6 the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, is $208,000,000, of which not 
more than $175,000,000 is outstanding and in circulation to-day. 
So that this currency,which the Government undertook to supply 
in accordance, as was claimed, with the wants of the people, 
and in pursuance, as wassaid, of the highest duty of the Govern- 
ment, does not amount to one-eighth of the currency of the 
country as now existing. This currency is no more than it was 
twenty yearsago. Notwithstanding all the expanding wealth 
of this country; notwithstanding its increase of population to 
the extent of twenty or thirty millions; notwithstanding its in- 
crease in business, in railroad traftic, ete., from one end of the 
land to the other; notwithstanding the bulk of our business in 
the last ten years has increased 6” per cent—yet we have the 
same amount of currency or less than we had twenty years ago. 
Yet gentlemen say that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to supply an adequate currency, and that it has supplied 
such a currency through the national banks, while denying by 
the two acts to which [ have referred the right of the people 
to avail themselves of issues of money in other forms. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of these provisions of the law to 
which I have referred has long since been accomplished, snd 
they stand as an obstacle in the way of the interests of the peo 
ple. What is the purpose of a currency? To be a medium of 
exchange. Upon what do exchange and commerce depend ex- 
cept upon the transaction of business between individuals in all 
the parts of the land. Barter no longer exists; nor can it to iny 
extent. Yet every transaction in money is in essence a barter, 
every transaction—I mean where money is used for its legiti- 
mate purpose. I do nct refer to transactions where money is 
made the product upon which to deal. I mean that the uses of 
money are simply to facilitate exchanges between citizens in 
accordance with their individual needs. 

An individual has the right to accept from his neighbor for 
his product that which he may please. Itis for his convenience 
and his good that this facility of exchange should be promoted. 
What he desires and ought to have is the right to exchange his 
products in the best way he can for other products wiich he de- 
sires. And money furnishes the means of doing this. Every- 
thing that represents value is money. Money is th: means by 
which he supplies his necessities, by which he maintains him- ~ 
self as a good and reputable citizen. 

After all, Mr.Chairman, the uses of money, the uses of liberty, 
the uses of life, are centered down in the families and in the 
communities of which this great country is made up. The ob- 
ject of law, the object of government in its essence, is to protect 
the individualin hisrights. The right of each individual is his 
own; and it is his right that every other man io the community 
should respect it as his. 

The stratum of the community is the individual. And when 
we come to the question of commerce, the question of exchange, 
upon which so much depends, then it makes little difference to 
the individual with what he shall make his exchange so that he 
does it. Yet by an act of Congress, by an act of power on the 
~~ of the Government of the United States, he is deprived in 
arge measure of the very means which he ought to have of 
supplying his wants and necessities. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken on this question as if there were 
some power in the Government to adopt the acts which have 
been in operation. I say that even if the Government had all 
the power in the world to enact them, they are wrong in prin- 
ciple, they are wrong in policy. The fact that the Government 
has the constitutional right to enact certain legislation is no 
reason why such legislation should be enacted. Conceding the 

ower, for the sake of argument, the question still is whether 
tsexercise is expedientor just. These statutes, as I have said, 
have notserved the purpose of supplying the wants of the com- 
munity; they were enacted not for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Constitution looking to the good of 
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the people in respect to money. The purpose for which they 
were in fact enacted has been accomplished, and now, when 
that occasion has passed away, it is time that the people should 
be permitted to be free again. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I proceed to another proposition, that 
under the Constitution of the United States, our fundamental 
law, which weare all sworn to support, there was never any au- 
thority for the passage of such statutes as these. Whence could 
be derived the power to enact such legislation? Do you gather 
it from the power of the Government ‘‘ to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coin”? My friend from 
Illinois undertook to assert that all bills and all paper being 
founded upon money, this clause of the Constitution giving the 
Government the right ‘‘ to coin money ” gave it necessarily con- 
trol and power over everything that might represent money, 
everything that might be redeemed in money. 

I confess, sir, that that suggestion led me into depths which 
my mind was unable to penetrate. Just as well control every 
private note, every bill of exchange, and everything eise that 
may be good for money, on the idea that the Government has 
the right to coin money. It has the right to coin money under 
the Constitution, and it has done it. he Government has the 
right to fix the value of money, and it has done it. When that 
is done the power is exhausted. If thatis true doctrine then the 
Government has the ht to control oe into which 
money goes. It might its stamp upon commodities, wheat, 
corn, cotton, and cattle, and fix their values, 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. CABANISS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia may be allowed to proceed for fifteen min- 
utes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, [ trust the gentleman from 
Georgia will have such time as he may desire to conclude his 
remarks, and not limit him to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CABANISS. I make that request. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHATRMAN., Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESTER. r. Chairman, [ shall not trespass on the time 
of the committee. 

I have said what I desired to say mainly to show to this House 
that there was no necessity ex for the continuance of the 
statutes to which I have alluded on the statute books; and 
that they are detrimental and injurious to the people. They 
have stood, as I stated before, and are maintained onthe pre- 
tended right of the Congress to enact them under the princi- 
ples of the Constitution. I challenge, Mr. Chairman, the au- 
thority of any gentleman who undertakes to assert that prop- 
osition. I chal — it as incorrect, and that there is no power 
any where within the Constitution for the passage or maintenance 
of any such laws. 

I was uhout to state, and was stating, that it was not found in 
the provision of the Constitution which gives the power to Con- 

88 to coin money, and had alluded to what friend from 

llinois |Mr. SPRINGER] had said in hisattempt to show that au- 


’ thority, deriving it as he did from that provision of the Consti- 


tution, that it came by reason of it, and not because Congress 
had the right to ‘‘coin m ,’ simply and alone, but because 
what Congress might do might in some way affect money, and 
therefore the Government had the right to doit. I would say 
that no such power can be derived from that instrument. 

1t was said also that it was derived from that power 1 in 
the Constitution which prohibited the State from issuing “‘ bills 
of credit.” Now, sir, that question was settled in this country 
many years ago by the Supreme Courtof the United States, in 
the case of Briscoe vs. The Bank of Kentucky. It was decided 
that a State bill of credit is a bill issued by the State on the 
faith of a State and redeemable by the State, and that a bank bill 
issued by a bank on the faith of the bank is in no sense a State 
bill of credit. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have oe go this very 
question of implied powers, which I have mentioned, the opinion 
os Duniel Webster, delivered in the Senate of the United States 

1836, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Most unquestionably there is no legal tender in this country, under the 
@athority of this Government, or any other but gold and silver, either the 
eoinage of our own mints or foreign coins at rates ted by Congress. 


This is aconstitutional principle perfectly plain and of the highest import- 
ance. The States are ¢ fy pronibived from making anything but. gold 
and silver a legal tender in the payment of debts, and ng Og: such ex- 


preas prohibition is applied to Congress, yet, as Congress no power 
—- to it in this res but to coin ssener and to regulate the ue of 

reign coins, it clear no power to s or anything else 
for coin as a tender t of debts, or in of contracts. 
Co has exercised th oped | in both its branches. It has coined 
money, and still coins it; it has regulated the value of f coins and still 


regulates their value. The legal tender, therefore,the constitutional stand- 
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ard of value, is established and can not be overthrown. To overthrow it 
would shake the whole system. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that is upon the idea that there are no 
implied powers given to the Government, none whatever, except 
such as are embodied in and flow from the express grant, and 
that the only rule of the Constitution is the express grant of 
power embodied in that instrument; that every other power ex- 
ercised by it, whatever it may attempt to exercise or does exer- 
cise, issimply for the purpose of carrying into effect these special 
and express grants of power, which were derived from the ex- 
pressed grants of power embodied in the Constitution, and if 
they are not so embodied that there is no such power atall. It 
is on the idea, too, sir, that the prohibition of the Constitution 
of the United States, put upon the State to exercise a power, does 
not er that the Government of the United States is given the 

ower which it undertakes to destroy or take from the State. It 
as the express power to coin money. That, according to my 
friend from Lilinois, means the power to do anything else that 
has anything to do with money or that may be good for money. 

It has been asserted that tocoin moneyand regulate the value of 
it, meant to make money; that the coining of money is making 
of it; thatis, thatthe stamping anything with the Government 
stamp is money, and that be coining of money and fixing the 
value of it, means the fixing the volume of it. That to me isan 
absolute absurdity as a proposition. Why, if the Government 
has the right as expressed here to coin money and fix the 
value of it, and that means to make money and to fix the value 
of it, I would ask, why is there a provision of the Constitution 
giving to the Government the power to borrow money; why 
should it not make all that is required? 

The Government has power to do what? It has the power to 
borrow money. It has the right to coin money and regulate the 
value of it. What is money, then? We can understand that it 
means coin, and the Government has the right to borrow coin. 
But if this means that the Government may make money, or 
make anything money it pleases, why should the Government 
undertake to borrow that which it can make and which it ma 
declare to be money? Of course, I hardly think that proposi- 
tion worthy of consideration at all. But it comes with these 
theories and demands made which have been occasioned by 

ressure owing to the condition of financial affairs as they were 

or some time in this country. 

There has been great stress upon the people in reference to 
money and in reference to prices, especially in reference to the 
currency. We know how e come to make construction of 
laws by their own feelings and by their own desires. Someone 
suggested that this was the meaning of the Constitution, and of 
course it took at once with someone else who wanted relief and 
wanted money; so, wanting money, needing money, that, as they 
thought, being a cure for all evils of the kind from which they 
suffered, it was easy to consider the Government to be the source 
of money. 

“‘Tt"is universally conceded that the Government of the 
United States is one of limited powers and that no Department 
possesses any authority not granted by the Constitution.” 

These powers are given by express grant in the first instance. 
Other powers not expressly mentioned may be inferred, but no 
power can be inferred except such as may be ‘‘necessary and 
proper” to carry into effect the powers expressly granted. 
(Tenth amendment.) 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 18, declares that Congress has 

wer ‘‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 

orcarrying into execution the foregoing power.” What power? 
Why, no other power but those which had been given and ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

It can not be denied that Congress might have had power by. 
necessary implication to make laws not expressly mentioned in 
the Constitution for the purpose of carrying into effect the — 
eral grants of power, if such ision as section 8, Article I, had 
not been put into the Constitution. But it is significant of the 
intense desire of the framers of the Constitution not to be un- 
derstood as giving to Congress any power not embraced in the 
express grant, Says Mr. Justice Story, than whom there was 
no more liberal constructionist of the Constitution in his day, 
construing this provision: ‘‘ The words ‘ necessary and proper 
are at once admonitory and directory, and require that the 
means used in the execution of an ex power should be bona 
fide ap propriate to the end.” following Chief Justice 
Mars in his celebrated opinion in the case of McCullough vs. 
Maryland, hedeclares the purpose and etfectof the tenth amend- 
ment to be to release the limited Government of the United 
States from exercising powers not clearly delegated or derived 
by i en’ Semin rom the powers so expressly del . 

Will gentlemen point out portion of this Constitution, any 

wherein is em the power to prohibit the banks 
or the of a State from issuing bills, performing tbeir of- 
fices, transacting their business, or effecting anything that may 
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concern them? Is it in the power to eoin money? 
shown them that it could not be derived from that. 
vision of the law is that every bank and banking association 
shall pay a 10 per cent tax on all issues of notes passed over its 


counters and intended for circulation, the effect of which was | 


not to make a tax, but confessedly for the purpose of destroying 
the circulation, of destroying the intercourse, by this means, be- 
tween the people of the States. Jia 

Can the gentleman find it in the provision of the Constitution 
‘¢to coin money”? Can he find it in the provision of the Con- 
stitution ‘to borrow money”? 
of the Constitution whieh prohibits the State from issuing bills 
of credit, or from coining money, or from making anything but 

old and silver a legal tender? I haveshown that he can notin 
that last. I think I have equallyshown that he can not do it in 
the other. Where does he derive his grant in the Constitution, 
from which can be inferred, as anecessary ‘‘ bona fide and appro- 
priate means” of carrying that out, that a prohibition may be 
placed upon the domestic business of the citizens of thiscountry, 
as this provision does? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, does it come from the power of taxation? 
The Government has the right to tax for certain purposes, and 
in the exercice of that taxing power may do many things by 
way of passing laws, for the purpose of executing that power. 
Can anyone pretend to say that this prohibitory provision made 
here in the act of Congress can be derived in any sort of way 
from the grant of power to tax? Can the power be derived in 
any way from that taxing power to show that this is a legiti- 
mate means for effectuating the taxing power of the United 
States and carrying it out and putting it into effect? 

The power to tax is contained in the first paragraph, eighth 
section, of Article I of the Constitution, which declares: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, topay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 


The taxing power is given for a purpose. What purpose? 
Unquestionably for raising revenue in order to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States. What other purpose ean be conceived? We 
tax and tax only to raise money, beeause we have no right to 
tax otherwise. Anassumption to do otherwise must be a bare 
usurpation of power. 

For what purpose is this tax—the subject of this discussion— 
imposed? We are told, and it is not denied, nor ean it be, that 
it is imposed in order to prevent the circulation of notes or eur- 
rency of any kind issued by the people of the States. So far 


from being imposed for the purpose of raising money for the | 
d for the very opposite | 


needs of the Government, it is im 
reason; not to raise revenue at all, but to destroy the subject of 
taxation upon which the tax is pretended to be laid. 

The weakest of all the attempts of the ——— of this repeal 
is the suggestion that the power given to Congress by the Con- 
stitution ‘ toregulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States” includes the power to prohibit the circula- 
tion of State bank and individual notes. 

The argument, if it can be dignified by the name of argument, 
is, I believe, that as money is necessary to interstate commerce, 
therefore Congress hasall powerover money, and consequently 
may prohibit the use of any kind of money or the representa- 
tive of money. 

This proposition involves the idea that anything which may 
be in any way connected with the business of commerce between 
the States may be suppressed and destroyed. Men and people 
are connected with and are necessary to interstate commerce. 


Then, aceording to this reasoning, Congress has the power to | 


suppress, kill, and destroy people. 
commerce? 

Every attempt made by the opponents of this repeal to derive 

wer from the Constitution to justify and maintain these pro- 

ibitory statutes runs into an absurdity. 

The only reason assigned by the gentleman from Illinois and 
those who oppose this repeal, why these statutes should stand 
is, that they are a barrier against the currency of State banks; 
that the issues of State banks may make a redundancy of cur- 
rency and may flood the country with irredeemable paper. That 
vision of the gentleman wherein the ghosts of the “ wild cats” 
that infested the State of Illinois fifty years ago, were so vividly 
displayed, was impressive and exciti But I ask, what right 
or power has the Congress of the United States to exercise its 

er of taxation to the destruction of rights and privileges of 

he people in order to protect the gentleman and his constitu- 

ents from ‘‘ wild cats,” t ot might lurk in every bush 
and every hole in every pra in the State of Illinois? 

The a hensions of the gentleman are groundless. This 
country learned something in fifty years, and the State of 
Illinois is old enough, large enough, great enough, and power- 
ful enough to protect its people against ‘‘ wild cats.” I will not 


Would this be regulating 


Can he find it in the provision | 
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undertake to say that the situation in [linois in 1857 was not 
what the gentleman represents it to have been. But he should 
remember that the people of this country have advanced since 
that time and have learned how to deal with that matter should 
it arise to-day. In the older States there was no trouble of the 
kind of which the gentleman speaks. State banks existed and 
issued bills. Ample safeguards were thrown around them for 
the protection of the citizens. How few people lost by them? 


You may illustrate from [llinois and Minnesota, and other 
States, but these illustrations do not apply to the existing state 
of things. The gentleman from Illinois has grown up since the 
age when these calamities befel his people. If his yple are 
not equal to the task of regulating and conducting their domes 
tic affairs, is it not time enough when they shall have fuiled, to 


appeal to the National Governmentto exercise the power which 


| : . . 
| the gentleman contends it has the right to exercise to-day. 


But, remember when you undertake to do this thing that the 
great question is one of power. Remember that the thing 
do represses liberty. Remember that everything a man may 
do in this country is lawful unless he is restrained from it by the 
laws of God or the laws of man. 

Remember that the power or right to walk, the right to ex- 
ist, the right to live, the right to trade, and the right to exer 
cise commerce, that every right of value to people are his 
rights, so long as the States do not impose restraints for the 
good of all. I have been asked whether it was not a natural 
right to issue a bill of credit. I say yes, and the only 
why a man may not exercise his right to issue bills in the simil- 


you 


reason 


itude of money is because the States, having the sovereign power 
over the citizen, unlimited, unlike theGovernmentof the United 
States, have in some States passed laws which restrain and re- 
strict the liberty of the citizen, and have put restrictions upon 


the issuance of State bank notes, or of individual notes which 
ss in the semblance of money. These are for the protection 
of all the citizens. 

These are matters not for my friend from Illinois, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, but they are matters for the States. If the 
State of Illinois fears that trouble will happen of the kind of 
which he speaks; if he is unwilling that his own State shall 
regulate the affair; if he is unwilling to trust his own constitu 
ents, then, Mr. Chairman, I should have nothing more to say to 
him. Is he willing to frust the Congress of the United States 
when he is not willing to trust his own State? It is specially 
within the power of his State for the State to declare thata 
note or bill shall not pass in that State. 

The State has that power, and can exercise it to-morrow. If 

ou do not wish notes to be issued under authority of your State, 
et the Legislature of Illinois prescribe conditions under which 
But I 
ask, is it right, is it fair, even if this was a doubtful question of 
constitutionality, or even if the authority which he claims ex- 
isted were in foree, is it right or fair when you have restricted 
the currency as you have, when you have tied up the means by 
which the people can live and have their commerce among 
themselves, is it fair for you gentlemen who do not wish your 
States to be free and unhampered to insist upon a restrictive 
law upon every State and extending throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have spoken longer than I should. I 
have nothing more tosay,except to call the attention of this House 
again to the fact that these provisions in the law are unneces- 
sary. They injuriously affect the interests of the people. They 
affect one great purpose and one great endof government—the 
protection of the individual in all his rights, in all his privi- 
leges, and to leave him free in everything he may think con- 
duces to his happiness and his welfare. 

It is best at all times to stand by the Constitution of the coun- 
try. It is not well ever to go beyond its limits. Itis not well to 
abandon it, for in doing so we are almost certain to usurp powers 
which the framers of the Government and the people have aever 
conferred upon us. Let us stamd by the Constitution. Its pro- 
visions are ample for the freedom of all, and it is strong enough 
in its sphere to maintain freedom for all. Keep within its 
limitsand alliswell. Butgo beyond it, go outside of it, and where 
will you stop? You destroy the Government, but do not form an- 
other. Instead of a government coming up from the people and 
centered in the limited Government of the United States, you 
have a broad powerassumed by someone, 1 Governmentin which 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by the people come down in- 
stead of coming up. Thus we are brought face to face with the 
alternatives of monarchy or anarchy, and where shall we turn 
when the Constitution is torn from us and the Government 
formed under it is destroyed and gone? The power will be 
snatched up by some Ozsar, always reaily to seize the reins of 

wer, or the mob will destroy liberty, freedom, and order. 
Prolonged applause. } 
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Ten Per Cent Tax on State Banks. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM V. LUCAS, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 
Mr, LUCAS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: To pass the pending bill with the amendment 
offered, is to take a backward step and open up the floodgates 
of wild-cat currency such as I hope we shall never see. The 
present generation of our citizens have never known any sort of 
a but what is good. They know nothing about a currency 
that is depreciated or that is worthless outside of the State 
where issued. A bank bill to them means as many dollars as is 
expressed on its face. 

For nearly thirty years have the people been acquainted with 
our present system of money,and no matter what may be said 

ainst the system, the quality of the money can not be criti- 
cised; no man has ever sought a ‘‘reporter” to discover its value 
or whether the bank of issue is sound. 

Not only this, but by a wise provision of the banking law the 
bank note of any national bank is as good in one State as an- 
other. The transportation across State lines makes no differ- 
ence as to its value or what State it was issued from. These 
facts are so well known to all the people and they are so well 
satisfied with the quality of the currency, that a great mistake 
will be made if this Congress shall provide for an inferior kind 
of money. 

The time is near when it will be necessary to make provision 
for a currency to take the place of the present national-bank 
paper. It will be the duty of Congress to provide for this 
change, and a duty of the highest order, to give the country a 
no less reliable currency than we now have. The masses ex- 

ct this at the hands of Congress; for I believe it is a well-set- 

ed conviction of the people that the only reliable currency we 
can have is one of a national character, a currency bearing 
upon its face the recognition of the Federal Government. To 
pass this bill will not meet the expectations of the people; to 
this bill means a period of inflation and crazy, reckless 
king that will be followed by a crash, ruination of business, 
destruction of fortunes, and loss and suffering among the labor- 
classes, such as this generation have never seen. 

t is a fact the moment one crosses the line between the world 
of business and the world of theories, which relate to money and 
kindred subjects, his whole nature changes. Life nowhere else 
presents such a contrast between the practical and speculative 
sides of human nature. 

A nation’s growth, prosperity, development, and the content- 
ment of its people largely depends upon the stability and sol- 
vency of its money. With a local currency, whose is and 
reserve is unknown beyond the county or State where issued 
commerce will be hampered, markets unreliable, travel made 
inconvenient, businessof all kinds disturbed, and values depend- 
ing upon what kind of money they are measured by 

ft s the settled belief of the people that Congress has the 
power and that itis a high duty to govern interstate commerce, 
and thus protect them from the extortions and oppressions of 

reat monopolies. They also believe the Federal Government 

Co the power and that it is a hi¢h duty to prohibit immigra- 

tion and establish strict quarantine regulations to protect the 

— from infectious diseases and dangerous epidemics. 

They believe the Federal Government has the legal and con- 
stitutional right and power to provide for the protection of all 
its citizens in their personal rights, and against all forces and 
things that may destroy or injure the masses. 

What higher duty devolves upon Congress than to provide a 
sound, safe, and national currency for the people to do business 
with, so that thrift and prosperity may come to him who is in- 
dustrious and frugal? Such acurrency must of necessity be au- 
thorized by Congress and thus national in its scope and opera- 
tion. NoState can clothe its currency with such authority as 
to make it receivable for reveuue, or national in its circulation. 
This very thing was provided against by the fathers who built 
the Constitution. 

The question before this body is not only whether the tax on 
paper issued during the panic last fall shall be remitted or 
whether the 10 per cent tax now imposed on State bank issue of 
paper money shall be repealed; but it is a graver and more im- 














portant one, namely, How shall asafe and sound currency be pro- 
vided for to take the place of the national-bank paper that will 
soon be retired? 

The country will not be satisfied with a currency of less relia- 
bility, with one less catholic or national in its character. The 
business of our country is so laced together by railroads, rivers, 
canals, and telegraphic communication that a currency not na- 
tional would be a disorganizer and utterly useless for any other 
than local purposes. Asa nation of active, energetic business 
people, we demand a currency as broad as our limits and as safe 
as coin money. 

The suggestions made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GROW] seems to me are practical and safe, at least worthy 
of further consideration while this subject is pending. 

A glance at the early banking system of this country is prof- 
itable at this time, it demonstrates the faith people have in a 
national currency, and the ease and success attending the man- 
agement of our finances by the Federal Government. By act of 
Congress in 1791 the United States Bank was established; its 
charter was to run twenty years. Itscapital stock was $10,000,- 
000, divided into shares of $100 each. The Government sub- 
scribed $2,000,000 and the remaining eight millions was taken 
by private parties. Branches were established in Boston, New 

ork, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. It was provided that payment 
for stock must be made, one-fourth in gold or silver coin and 
oe other three-fourths might be made in evidences of the pub- 
ic debt. 

The limit of liability, it was strictly provided, should not be 
over and above its deposits, a greater sum than itscapital. It 
was authorized to sell any part of the securities of which its ca 
ital was composed, but not allowed to purchase any kind of pub- 
lic debt whatever. Its notes were not legal tender, but were re- 
ceivable in payment of revenues. It was prohibited from dealing, 
trading, or handiing (directly or indirectly) anything except 
bills of exchange, gold or silver bullion, or in the sale of se- 
curities really pledged for money loaned, and 6 per cent interest 
was the limit allowed to be charged. 

All these precautions were provided for by law, to prevent any 
danger attaching to the bill holders who were involuntary cred- 
itors of the bank. I think experience in all sorts of banking in 
this country since the United States bank of 1761 was estab- 
lished, proves that it was a masterpiece of its kind. Its pro- 
visions were wise, safe, and perfectly adapted to the necessities 
of the times. Not only did thesystemfurnish asoundcurrency, 
but enabled the nation to gather up the evidences of indebted- 
ness contracted in the war of the Revolution. This debt was 
represented by a depreciated currency of immense magnitude, 
considering the resources and population of the young Republic. 

Hamilton took the Bank of England as an example, but his 
fertile brain and matchless statesmanship improved upon that 
system. His plan of banking was wholly free from all entan- 
gling alliances, and after it was put into operation, speedily con- 
verted its government debt into money and thus had at all times 
its capital in hand. It is recorded that the period of its exis- 
tence was the brightest one in the whole financial history of the 
country. But then, as now, aclassof men were dissatisfied; they 
denounced the bank and the system. The constitutionality of 
the law creating the bank was raised, and after the case had 
been decided, in one of the most learned and elaborate opinions 
ever delivered by the great jurist, Judge Marshall, in which the 
law was sustained, the enemies of the system even attacked the 
Chief Justice. 

This onslaught was led by the father of the Democratic party, 
Mr. Jefferson, and the great apostle of States’ rights. Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s chief objection to the United States bank was that it 
recognized the pera’ of the Federal Government over the 
several States. He believed that the States should have the 
right to do the banking business. This bill before us now is in 
line with that theory; it is one feature of the doctrine of States 
rights of the Jefferson school of politics. The Chicago platform 
of the Democratic party commits it to the defense of that theory 
of government. I believed for years that the result of the late 
civil war forever settled the question of the superiority of the 
Federal Government over the States, and that the union of 
States comprise a nation, spelled it with a big ‘‘N,” and for- 
ever destroyed the idea that this Government is a confederacy 
of States. If you will make a list of the States to-day who were 
in sympathy with Jefferson then, you will find them on this floor 
in favor of the repeal of the tax now imposed by Federal law 
upon the issue of State bank currency. 

The opposition to the United States Bank was carried so far 
that in 1808, when the stockholders asked Congress to renew thé 
charter for twenty years longer, beginning at the end of the 
first charter in 1811, it was defeated. Mr. Gallatin, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, strongly advocated the renewal of the 
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charter, but his advice was disrezarded and the bank was forced 
to close up its affairs and quit business, and the Government | 
was from necessity driven to the employment of the State banks 
to do the business of the country. 

As soon as the Government was forced to surrender the con- 
trol of furnishing the money of the eer: each State vied 
with every other State in starting up local banks. They came 
into existence like toadstools—in a night, and lasted about as 
long. ‘The country was flooded with notes of State banks. In 
1814 every bank except those of New England suspended. The 
condition ofaffairs was deplorable, if we may believe history. In 
1811 Mr. Gallatin says the outstanding bank notes were $22,700,000. | 
In 1816, five years later, Mr. Crawford, his successor, declares 
there was $110,000,000 outstanding. Thecondition of affairs grew 
worse, and finally all conservative men were alarmed at the out- 
look and begun to devise plans to ascertain what could be done 
to stop the avalanche of worthless paper money that was being 
issued without the hope of a redeemer ever appearing. 

The Senate of Pennsylvania appointed a committee to inquire 
into the extent and causes of the general distress in that State, 
who reported. I extract the following from the same: 


A bill authorizing the incorporation of forty-one banking institutions, 
with capitals amounting to upwards of $17,000,000, was passed by a large ma- 
jority. This bill was also returned by the governor with additional objec 
tions, but two-thirds of both houses agreeing on its passage, it became a 
law on the 2ist of March, 1814, and thus was inflicted upon the Common- 
weaith, an evil of a more disastrous nature than has ever been experienced 
by itscitizens. 


The condition was so desperate that even Mr. Jefferson became 
severe in his denunciation of the result, if not of the system. 

In a letter to President Adams, dated January 24, 1814, he used 
this language: 

Our circulating poe of the last year was estimated at $200,000,000. The 
new banks now petitioned for to the several Legislatures are for sixty 
millions additional capital, and of course $180,000,000 additional circulation, 
beariy doubling that of last year and raising the whole mass to near four 
hundred millions, or 40 to 1 of the wholesome amount of circulation for a 
population of 8,000,000 circumstanced as we are, and you remember how 
rapidly our money went down after our 40 to 1 establishment in the Revolu- 
Homioubt if the present trash can hold as long. I think three hundred and 
eighty millions must blow up in the course of the present year. 

This showing is not a good one in favor of having plenty of 
money, unless that money is backed by a reserve of coin, secur- 
ities of unquestioned value, or the pledge of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for at this period a circulation of nearly $50 per capita 
was had, and yet Mr. Jefferson gives a discouraging description 
of affairs. 

This state of affairs depicted by Jefferson and the committee 
was not peculiar to Pennsylvania, but prevailed in every State, 
and in many of them was more radical and vicious than there. 
The notes depreciated all the way from 10 to 30 per cent dis- 
count. No wonder the people stood appalled at the danger be- 
fore them. Notarift in the clouds could be discovered, nota 
bow of promise was in sight. The finances of the nation were 
within the control of the States, and the boomers of wild-cat 
mouey, the promoters of plenty of money, without regard to its 
value, were masters of the situation. 

But danger signals foretold the collapse of the inflated finan- 
cial boom unless a halt was called. To rely upon State banks 
and bankers to provide a remedy was hopeless and fatal, for 
they knew no other way than to continue to issue more of the 
same sort; and the larger the volume, the less value did each | 
dollar possess. 

In this pending crisis, naturally all minds reverted to what a 
United States Bank did in 1791 for the country, and by mutual | 
consent of all parties a second charter was granted by Congress | 
in 1816 to establish a United States Bank to continue for twenty 
years. At this time the country was in a frenzied condition 
Over paper money. Sober reasoning and argument had no ef- 
fect upon the public mind. A wild mob of financial doctors 
were in control. 

The circumstances about the people were such that men were 
guided by impulse and the stress of present necessities; the re- 
straining commands ofthe law were disregarded. Every princi- 
Ph of sound economy was violated and trampled under foot. 


he future was ignored and the present only considered. The 

nances of the country was in the control of this class of finan- 
ciers, and they had but one thought, one remedy to apply, and 
that was to make an abundance of paper money. The business | 
of the country was practically at a standstill, prosperity halted, 
the people tvere in sure distress in every section, and helpless 
so long as the speculators and bank sharks were in contro! of | 
the currency of the country. A large per capita circulation did 
not bring relief; the abundance of money was not the remedy 
they wanted. 

In the presence of this state of affairs the Second United 
States Bank begun business; it came before the people with a | 
charter from the Federal Government; it came upon the field | 
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of financial distress by authority of all the people. The people 
who were stung by the serpent of wild-cat monoy turned their 
gaze away from the inflated swindling concerns to one clothed 
with the authority of Congress to arrest the craze of money- 
making without provision io redeem the uttered paper, and to 
put in place a currency that had from the start the confidence 
of the people. During the five years of State bank currency 
nearly all the specie of the country had been driven abroad, or 
had gone into retirement, perhaps most of it in the possession 
of frugal people who foresaw the result of the system then in 
operation. 

By prudent and careful management at the end of two years 
nearly eight millions of specie had been brought back from Eu- 
rope and placed as areserve for future operations. Confidence 
being restored, the stocking legs, trunks, and other safety de- 
positories of the common people were opened up, and large sums 
of specie were put intocirculation. Then, by judiciously assist- 
ing the State banks, by 1820 most of them in the Easturn States 
had resumed payment of their issues. The South and West 
were not so easily extricated, for the craze had been more vio- 
lent and rampant in those sections, and neither had anything 
like as good systems as did the East. The country was much 
newer, the productions were light, but the demands for money 
to improve and develop the country were much greater than in 
the East, therefore when the making of money was placed in 
the hands of the people of the States they availed themselves of 
the opportunity to grind out an abundance of the article. 

The people who settle up a new country are always in need of 
more money than those of the old sections of the country. They 
want money to aid in subduing the land from a wild state, to 
aid in building houses, barns, fences, and other necessary build- 
ings. Roads, bridges, schoolhouses, court-houses, churches, and 
many other public improvements must be made. The produc- 
tions for the markets are light for several years and taxes are 
always high until all the necessary improvements are secured, 
consequently the Western pioneer believes in a liberal supply 
of the circulating medium, which means to him a lower rate of 
interest, for the rule scarcely varies that he is a borrower for 
the first ten or fifteen years after locating on a new farm. 

But speaking as a representative of the Western people, I say 
to you that they do not want a State banking system saddled 
upon the country. They are afraid that the days of 1855 to 1859 
may be repeated. They believe there should be an expansion 
of the currency, but it should be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the discussion upon this bill, one argument used 
in its favor is that it will prove a remedy against the concentra- 
tion of money in the money centers; that the operations of a 
State banking system will furnish a full supply of currency to 
the States remote from the great centers. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox] pressed this line of logic very earnestly 
and eloquently. 

I think the argument is faulty in this respect. The flow of 
money to the centers of trade, commerce, and manufactures is 
regulated entirely by the lawsof business. Itis anatural result, 
and acts of legislation can not prevent it, nor does it prove the 
insufficiency of the amount of money. The establishment of a 
thousand banks can not change the inexorable logic of trade 
and barter. Articles of commerce naturally gravitate to the 
great centers, and money goes the same way, because there is 
where it can be used to the best advantage. The Laws of 
Money lays down this proposition as a correct principle in 
finance: ‘ 





Bills of exchange, consequently, serve as money between communities 
widely separated, for the reason that their transfer operates as the transfer 
of that which they represent. It is plain to see that their use is the only 
mode by which the value of exports could be made immediately available. 
Without them such exports would be so much dead capital til they were 
delivered to the purchasers or consumers, and the proceeds of the same col- 
lected and paid over. By means of them, by their sale, the exporter of mer- 
chandise can, as soon as they are drawn, convert the value of that which 
they represent into money. 

A currency of bills, therefore, ina normal and healthy condition is per- 
fectly adapted to its objects when every shipment has its proper representa- 
tive; in other words, when the currency of commerce equals the merchan- 
dise of commerce, a corresponding amount of coin or bullion is thereby 
discharged from use. There could be no inflation so long as the currency is- 
sued was symbolic, as it would always be retired when the merchandise sym- 
bolized was delivered for consumption. The pivot upon which all these 


| Operations turn is merchandise. That provided the instruments which rep- 


resent it, and which entitle their holder toa corresponding amount of the 
same in value, or to the proceeds of the same, which, by.their transfer, trans- 
fer that which they represent, papermoney—currency. Assoon as they are 
issued their movement commences automatically in their appropriate 
spheres, and continues until they have accomplished their circuit and work 


If this statement is the correct principle of barter and trade— 
and no one will dispute it, I think—then the argument made 
against the accumulation of money at the great centers is use- 
less, for no remedy can be provided other than to establish com- 
peting centers of trade. The laws of trade, commerce, and bar- 
ter are immutable and can not be affected by legislation. 

The difficulty that besets the South and West is, both are large 
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producers of what the world demands for the sustenance of the 

ple, and from certain points on the lakes or seashore distri- 
futon is made and to these distributive points all the surplus 
products of the producing sections must go, and as a logical se- 
quence the great volume of money goes in the same direction, 
is there kept in bank or reserve to be ready for use in the bar- 
ter or sale of whatever seeks those places for a market. 

Now, how it is possible to prevent this aggregation of money 
at given points by permitting State banks to go into the manu- 
facture of a currency I can not see. Evenif the currency made 
by the State banks was as good as a greenback, the same result 
would follow in accumulating at centers of trade. 

It seems to me we should seek in the South and West to pro- 
duce more of the merchandise of trade and the currency of com- 
merce, and thus take away from the money centers the accumu- 
lations and scatter it in circulation among the people, rather 
than resort to the making of bank notes by State Seale. 

The experience of the past is worth much to us; what has 
been may be again. Asa warning of what may happen if this 
bill with the Cox amendment passes, permit me to call attention 
to the practical workings of a State banking system in Ken- 
tucky, and that splendid State’s misfortunes is only a sample of 
many others at that time. In 1818 that State had forty-three 
banks chartered by the Legislature and were doing business, and 
‘filled a long-felt want.” ‘They met all demands in a business- 
like way for a time, and no doubt were popular with the people. 
But the regular round of businesssoon made logitimate demands 
upon them they could not meet. Suspensions followed, and next 
came a crash that carried all before it. People could not pay 
their debts; money was worthless. 

Creditors pressed their debtors until a cry for relief went up 
from everywhere. Stay laws were interposed to protect the 
debtor class from the operations of the collection laws. The 
unconstitutionality of the stay laws were set up and carried to 
the court of appeals, the highest tribunal in the State then, 
where the laws were held to be void. Such was the distress 
among the people that they elected a Legislature favorable to 
staying the collection of debts, and they established a new court 
of appeals known to be favorable to sustaining the stay laws. 
The result of all this was to array the people of the State into 
two parties upon this question of stay or no stay law. 

The stay law party remained dominant until 1826, when their 
opponents were victorious,and immediately reversed all former 
actions and laws; but in the meantime infinite injury was done 
to the moral and material welfare of the State. By 1830 not a 
bank of issue was left doing businessin theState. If the United 
States bank had not been put into the breach about this time 
and given a safe, reliable currency to the people, no man can 
even guess what the end might have been. 

What was true of Kentucky banks was equally true in most if 
not all of the Southern and Western States. 

At this time let me inquire who it was that suffered the loss 
by this rotten system of banking? Was it the bankers, stock- 
holders, and parties interested in the banks? No, not by any 
means. It was the involuntary creditors, the farmers, the labor- 
ing people; the people who do not handle much money. In the 
bank bills they owned when the bank failed was the price of 
their toil. The business men who handled money every day, 
who were in the towns and cities were able to protect them- 
selves by being familiar with the standing and reputation of 
each particular bank. Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter was as 
necessary about a place of business to inform the business man 
of the money market and the new counterfeits, as was a pair of 
seales to weigh sugar with. But the farmer, laborer, and the 
common people did not and could not have all these means of 
protection against loss; naturally they were the victims of this 
pernicious system. 

[recall my own experience in 1856, when I was paid in ‘‘ Logans- 
sort (Ind.) Insurance Company” crisp bank notes for four months’ 
aithful labor on afarm. I received the money one day, and two 

days afterward the bank suspended and a little later was pub- 
lished as worthless. I lost the price of four months’ labor, and 
ever since I have had decided opinions about State bank money. 
If this bill becomes a law I fear the young men of the country 
may have alike experience. Italways has been and always will 
be that the honest, faithful toiler is the victim of bad ; 

My constituency are engaged in — homes in a new State; 
they have laid the foundations broad —_ by enacting wiso 
and liberal laws through the Legislature, upon them rear- 
ing the edifice of an honorable Statehood. They entered upon 

work in ee faith and under the full belief that time and 
honest toil will subdue from a state of wildness the vast prairies 
and add them to the productive acres of the nation. They have 
not got time, nor the facilities to become expert detectives of 
worthless or counterfeit currency. They are remote from the 
great money centers, scattered all over the prairiesof the State, 
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er upon the farm, busy in the grain fields, in the pastures 
with their stock, or other necessary labor, to provide for them- 
selves and dependents. They have not known any but sound 
money for nearly a third of a century, and now to open the flood- 
gates of wild-cat money will put them at the mercy of sharpers 
and speculators, against whom they can have no defense. My 
i believe the money of this country should be national in 

ts character and sound in its quality. This can not be under 
the provisions of this bill and the amendment. 

At notimein our history has the State banking system proven 
satisfactory or of lasting benefit to the people. I[t must be so 
from the nature of the case. Fora brief time the banks flourish, 
fill the country with their bills at par value, circulate them as 
far from home as possible, issue as many dollars as liberal State 
laws can be stretched to cover, and while their issues are at par 
gain the confidence of the public. But the laws of business and 
commerce are fixed laws, and no amount of juggling can change 
them. When the period comes for the return tide to set toward 
the bank of issue and bill bolders present them for redemption, 
the test of soundness is at hand. 

ixperience has taught us that not one in fifty has been able 
to pass the test for any length of time. The moment they fail 
to meet all the requirements of a sound banking system, that 
moment alarm takes place and a panic follows, with a credulous 
people to suffer the loss. It is not the bankers, stockholders, 
and officers who lose; they are always in position to protect 
themselves; and history furnishes few instances where they 
have not done so; but the people of moderate means, scattered 
over a wide atretch of territory, who are involuntary creditors, 
are those who lose. They are the victims of confidence in a per- 
nicious system. This Congress ought not to make it possible to 
repeat past experiences. 
know that itis declared safeguards and ample protection 
will be provided for the bill-holders by requiring banks of issue 
to hold securities of approved character in reserve, so that their 
issue may be redeemed by legal process if necessary. All this 
is most satisfactory in theory and on its face assuring. But all 
these legal requirements will be relegated to the several Legis- 
latures of the States, and unquestionably we shall have as many 
different kinds of regulations and protections as there are States 
in the Union, perhaps no two exactly alike; consequently the 
real value of the money of no two States will be alike. Besides, 
how will a farmer in Tennessee be able to know what protection 
is provided by the State for the redemption of a bill issued by a 
bank in South Dakota? 

Iam unwilling to consent that any State Legislature shall do 
in this case what I believe Congress should do. I am not will- 
ing that money shall be put into circulation that is not author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States; nor does this smack 
of paternalism, but it isa plain duty devolving upon this body. 
Is ft paternalism for the Federal Government to protect the life 
or liberty of a citizen of the Republic? No gentleman will an- 
swer in the affirmative. No more is it paternalism to protect 
the people against a vicious and dangerous currency whoare the 
involuntary creditors of rotten banks. 

The demand for plenty of money in many of the States would 
be so strong and vehement that the Legislature would feel in 
duty bound to accede to the demands of their constituents. I 
do not question but they would enact such laws as in their best 
judgment would meet the demands and afford a vores pro- 
tection to all bill holders. Iam clearly of the opinion that the 
average State Legislature is not the best lawmaking power to 
legislate upon a question of suchimportanceasthis. A manwho 
is selected toserve sixty or ninety days in the State Legislature 
is notso competenta man as a trained and experienced legislator. 
The opinions of the long line of financiers of our country are 
worth more to us as a nation than that of any State legislator, 
and these experienced men, almost without exception, oppose 
the system of State banks of issue. 

The methods and devious ways of men who seek to evade the 
rovisions of our ee banking laws are so ingenious and art- 
ul that the vigilant and trained corps of officers who are 

charged to watch them have not been able to prevent the loot- 
ing of many banks; but thanks to the wise and just law gov- 
erning the issue of currency the bill holders have never lost a 
penny by the failure of a bank. The people need never give a 
thought as to what bank issued the bill they own, for all the 
currency in circulation is absolutely solvent, and whether the 
bank survives or fails the money is good. This eqn not be so 
under the bill before us. Now, the law requires every bank to 
receive at par the issue of every other bank, thus nationalizing 
our currency. If we have a system of State bank issue this can 
not be; one State can not compel the banks of another State to 
accept their bank paper, however good it may be; therefore the 
issue of all State banks must be local in their circulation. 

The result in another way would be to establish a line of 
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brokers and money-changers on the borders of all the States, as | 
was the ease in 1856-59, so the people who travel or do business 
in different States may have money that will be current. This 
means loss, confusion, and swindling. Glance back again and 
see what happened in 1857. Those,were the halcyon days our | 
Democratic friends would return to. Those were the dayswhen 
Demoeratie statesmanship gave the country a State currency. 
No 10 per cent tax then to restrain the issuing of stacks and 
cords of what was derisively called * stump-tail” currency. 
Money was plenty, and as easily made as a web of cloth or pair 
of shoes. ‘There seemed to be noend to the amountand nostand- 
ard of value for it. The failure of a bank then was of such com- 
mon occurence that correspondents of Thompson’s Bank Note 
Reporter could not restrain their facetiousness in announcing a 
failure. I quote one as a sample: 


JANUARY 17, 1857. 


JouN THOMPSON, Esq., Véw York: 

DBAR Str: Gramercy and Shawnee Banks (Indiana) both.‘ gone up.” 
Auditor loaned securities to Nexsen.to raise the wind’’ for his new branch 
bank at Bedford, simply on his word. Nexen. has assigned. Notes:of both 
banks worthless unless auditor can bs made to pay up, which is doubtful. 

All Dlinois money thrown out here. Rates 1 to 10 percent discount; will 
probably golower. Just such a time coming as we had-two years ago. 


This quotation isfrom Thompson's Bank Note Reporter of 
January 20,1357. Notice that the auditor of State, who was the cus- | 
todianof thesecuritiesof banks, loaned them to‘’ raise the wind ” | 
and start'a new bank. In the same publication,.of issue of July | 
3, 1857, the namesiof four hundred and sixty banks are published | 
that had failed within a few months. At the same time, in the | 
back part of the book may be found the names:of. between seven 
and eight hundred defunct banks that had. failed at an earlier 
date. Hvery issue for months gave notice of from five to fifteen 
new counterfeits that: had appeared since last:issue.. So demor- 
alized was the currency that there-were nearly as many counter- 
feit bills afloat as genuine ones: Indeed the general.sstimate of 
the money was so low that it: was not considered much of a crime 
to counterfeit it, for one class was worth about as much as the 
other. 

This old publication explodes the argument that a State bank- 
ing system will make times better or easier, for almost every 
issue quotes the markets and conditions of the money supply. 
‘*Money close,” ‘‘ Danger of more stringency,” ‘‘ Money tight,”’ 
and like expressions, are more frequently found than any other. 

Do the friends of this bill desire to turn back in the progress 
of the age; return to the tried@and condemned systemof banking | 
followed in Buchanan’s Administration, to the theories of Jef- 
ferson, which were — impracticable and dangerous at an | 
earlier period. Willthe Democraticpartyneverlearn anything | 
by experience? Gentlemen, this is your golden opportunity to | 
prove your oft repeated friendship for the people. I[f you mean | 
what you claim, that the Demoeratic party. is the champion and 
defender of the common people, now is' the time to prove it; | 
prove it by defeating this bill and providing for a safe, sound, 
and national banking system to take the place of the present one 
when it expires by the payment: of the bonds: on which itis 
founded. 

This can be done: by returning to the policy followed in 1792 
when silver was recognized as the money of the people, when 
no man disputed its right to be on a parity with gold in all the | 
marts and channels of trade. The production. of silver in our 
own country is about $200,000,000, coin value, annually. As now 
treated by law it isof no value for increasing our circulation; 
it is a commodity of little more value than metals found at the 
junk shops.. For more than eighty years not a criticism was 
made upon itas money. It was received by the people freely 
and gladly; they believed it was good money then, they believe 
itisnow. They loved the musical jingle of the dollars of the 
daddies then, they love it now. I know a later class of states- 
men stabbed it, demonetized and retired it, and later still gave 
another and another unfriendly blow; but, gentlemen, silver is 
not knoeked out, mark that. 

The oft-repeated assertion that we can not maintain a silver 
currency above its bullion value, and therefore it is not to be 
considered, is likely to be refuted and much sooner than even 
the friends of: silver expeeted.. The trend of public opinion 
is all toward silver on the other side of the waters. if the 
United States will take a firm stand for the coinage of silver at 
a ratimof 16 tol, the gold governments will come to it, like a 
baseball runner reaching forthe home base. If this Congress 
will declare:for the free coinage of silver, the hue and cry about 
a depreciated and cheap coin will end at once. 

Here is the opportunity for the Democratic party to be of some 
use to the: country, instead. of tinkering with a bill to resurrect 
am. oft-tried and as often condemmed, and a despised system of 
supplying the country with money. Turn to silver, provide for 
its use by coinage and silver certificates, and a currency will be 
provided for that will meet every demand of trade and com- 
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merce and satisfy every class of people except the 

in goid,and I hope no member of this body 1s concerned about 
what that class like or do not like. A currency suchas I have 
hinted at would betnational in its character and meet ever) 
mand that is now made by the friends of the bill before us. 


Not only would asafe and sound curreney be provided, but 





new impetus would be given to one of t reat in riesofthe 
nation. The mines that are now closed would open hou 
sands of hardy, faithful miners who are now idlo wo 

ize their picks and shovels, and drive their ways 
veins of the white metal; the suppiy would be all tl vation 
needs fora supply of good money. Encouragement or recog 
tion is all that is necessary for our mines to produ 
enough to raise the per capiia circulation to double what 
now and not a bit of danger of a bank failing or the holder of 
coin dollar or a silver certificate losinga penny. 

L warn the members of my own party that it is high tim 
the party of progress, 43 it always has been—the party o 


people, whose rights’ it has always grandly championed; the 
party that has never faltered im its devotion to great prinviplez 
and always: has the courage of its convictions; the purt: 

has set examples for and been followed by the Democratic pa 
for more than: twenty years; that the time has come for it tot 


hold of the silver question and handle itas the niasses desire to 
see it done, and that isto make provision for silver and gold to 
beat. a parity on the basis of 1792, and upon our silver and gold 


preductions provide a banking system that is based upon the 
finer metals that Almighty God planted in the ewth in the 
heart of this magnificent Republic. 

It is labor lost to engage in the work of devising a banking 
system of complex construction and duplex attachments, when 
@ metal base-can: besoeasily provided and every dollar of mo 
in circulation be as good as every other dollar. 

[ do not forget that the Chicago platform commands the Dem- 
ocratic party to repeal the 1C ser cent tax en State bank issue. 
But so many holes have beem tramped through tnat catchpenny 


| document, and done deliberately and premeditatedly, that o 
; or two more will make little orno differene>. 


Therefore. [ hoy 
there will be enough votes found on the other side of this Hal! 
to join the distinguished Democrat from [linois| Mr. Sprinany| 
to defeat the bill pending. 

To ignore the platform is not a political crime. It isa 
of a back: number--hus served its purpose. It wasbuilt for the 
same purpose a conductortold a passenger car-platiorms ave for. 
When the passenger was informed that he must not violate the 
rule that forbids passengers to stand on the platform, but m 


go inside the car, he slouched inside the door, but as he did 
so said to. the conductor, ‘‘I’d like to know whata platform i 


built for if one ean‘t stand on it.” 


The conductor replic 
get-inon, sir.” ul 


ad, = To 
TheChiecago platform has served its p ej 


"po - 1 


| carried thre Democratic party into control of the Government 


but let ushope that the good judgmentand patriotism of enough 
of its members in this House will ignore the platform to defeat 
this bill and the amendment. 

To pass. ib means to turn back the hands of progress on the 
dial plate: fifty yeurs; means to endanger business, to handicap 
aud cripple enterprise, to destroy confidence, absorb wealth 
and impoverish the people. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Banks, 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JOHN C BELL, 
OF COLORADO, 


IN tHe Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the perio therein mentioned. 
ANOTHER MISERABLE MAKESHIPT 


Mr. BELL of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Congress male a serious mistake in 1878 in 
trying to patch up our crippled finances by resorting to the sub- 
terfuge known as the Bland- Allison act. 

Another sad mistake was made in 1390, when the attempt was 
made: to placew patch on the old Bland-Allison mending; and a 
more fatal mistake was made in 1893, when the old patches were 
all torn off before obtaining some assurance at least of securing 
something better. 

In this last act, however, the grounds were cleared, leaving 
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us no money of final redemption, under the narrow and unjust 
construction of the Treasury Department, except our little pit- 
tance of gold. 

It would have been infinitely better in 1878 if the friends of a 
requisite volume of good money of ultimate redemption had in- 
sisted upon the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
or noth ng- 

When the members of the Senate and House called upon each 
other to rise in their places and explain to each other and to 
the country when, how, for were and at whose demand 
or request silver was demonetized in 1873, and when Blaine, the 
Speaker of the House, President Garfield, Judge Kelley, chair- 
man of the Committee on Coinage, Senators VOORHEES and 
Beck, and practically all of the leaders in each House disclaimed 
any knowledge of such a move or of any intention to disturb sil- 
ver, the country began to awaken to a realization of the com- 
mission of a heinous legislative crime or a delirious blunder, 
and peremptorily demanded the restoration of this ancient sup- 
plyof money. This was the time to demand our rights while all 
of the facts were fresh in the minds of the people. 

The overtrustful representatives of the people yielded to the 
siren song of the gold power, allowed it to convert the Bland 
free-coinage act into the miserable makeshift known as the 
Bland-Allison act for the — and coinage of a limited 
quantity of silver, leaving the silver bullion as a mere commod- 
ity, to be manipulated by the street gamblers, while leaving gold 
bullion legislatively protected, insuring it to succeed beyond all 
unaided competitors. 

If we again resort to patching up our scant financial system 
with bank conveniences, which are wortbless in times of panics, 
congested credit, or at general liguileses periods, then another 
generation must be worn out with misery, want, and debt be- 
cause of an apathy and want of sufficient ty in the Amer- 
iean people to form an American system of finance which will 
equitably and sufficiently measure the value of our exchanges 
and the equality of the dollar our debtors must return for the 
one they borrowed from their creditors. 

During a continuation of the panicy days of 1873, as te by 
acommission thoroughly examined into the causes of our distress, 
and clearly showed that it was a money famine, and that only 
money of final redemption irredeemable in any other kind of 
monéy could cure or prevent these panics. 

It is not a palliative or auxiliary, but a full legal-tender irre- 
deemable money as a permanent system that the times and this 
occasion demand. 

August 15, 1876, Congress adopted the following joint resolu- 
tions, viz: 

Resolved by the Se.7te and House of Representatives, That a commission is 
hereby authorized and constituted, to consist of three Senators, to be ap- 
poms by the Senate; three members of the House of Representatives, to 

appointed by the Speaker, and rts, not exceeding in number, 
to be selected by and associated with them, with authority to determine the 
sme was place or meeting, and to take evidence and whose duty it shall be 
rirot. Into the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold 
and silver; the causes thereof, whether permanent or otherwise; the effects 
thereof upon trade, commerce, finance, and the productive interests of the 
country, and upon the standard of value in this and foreign countries. 

Second. into the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this 
country, and, if restored, what the legal relation between the two coins, 
silver and gold, should be. 

Third. Into the policy of continu legal-tender notes concurrently with 
metallic standards, and the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and 


wealth of the country. 
Fourth. Into the best means for providing for facilitating the resumption 


of specie payments. 

This commission consisted of Senators George S. Boutwell, 
Lewis V. Boys and John P. Jones, of the Senate; Representa- 
tives Randall $. Gibson, George Willard, and Richard P. Bland, 


lard 
’ of the House of Representatives; Hon. William S. Groesbeck, of 


Ohio, and Prof. Francis Bowers, of Massachusetts; and George 
M. Weston, of Maine, as clerk. 

The commission was appointed soon after the people and Con- 
gressmen in general learned that Congress in 1873 had demone- 
tized silver, without any request of the people or any petition or 
political platform advocating it, and without the knowledge or 
observance of the public press or of the President of the United 
States, who signed the fatal act. 

The many peculiarities connected with the passage and unob- 
servance of this act created a strong suspicion of foul play, which 
was designated by the more charitable in Europe and America 
as a gross inadvertance, but by the plain-spoken as a premedi- 
tated crime. 

The commission immediately caused interrogative circulars 
to be issued to boards of trade, financiers, economists, and others, 
in all financially advanced countries of Europe and America, 
asking aid in the proper solution of the questions submitted to 
the committee by Congress. 

The commission had these subjects under consideration for 
many months, holding meetings during the recess of Congress 


in New York City, and during the session in Washington City, 
and heard much evidence and spent much time in examining the 
financial history of the world. 

I have always thought that the evidence and investigations of 
this commission furnished the seed which developed RICHARD 
P,. BLAND as the leading bimetallist of the House, and evolved 
Senator JOHN P. JONES into the foremost bimetallist and econo- 
mist of the world—they both having been members of this com- 
mittee. 

A majority of the committee reported to Congress, among 
many other things, the following: 


The two metals together fill but scantily the measure of the mone 
needs of the world, and they can only fill it upon the condition that bot 
are money in the fullest sense, and not: ing is such money if it be restricted 
in its legal-tender functions. * * * (Volume 1, pages 6, 7). 


The commission, then, logically and rightfully diagnosed the 
disease of the times. It was twenty years ago, as itis now, a 
famine of full legal-tender money of final redemption that was 
gnawing the vitals out of our national energies, and not a famine 
of bank conveniences. Further the committee says: 


Prices, notwithstanding the use of banking expedients and credits, are 
governed by the volume of money. 

It is sometimes maintained that a compensation can be made for a 
shrinkage in the volume of money by an increase of such banking expe- 
dients as checks, bills of exchange, and clearing houses. 

These expedients are now resorted to, and because profit is found in their 
use will always be availed of to the utmost possible extent. * * * 

eee is the ey and governing force whose functions can not be sus- 
pended by any device whatever, and whose volume or existence does not de- 
pend on banking expedients, while these expedients grow out of money and 
could not exist without it (Volume 1 36. 

If metallic money becomes insufficient by reason of the demonetization 
of either of the precious metals, or from any cause, one of two things must 
happen, the commercial, industrial, and numerical progress of mankind 
must be arrested, and if the decrease of money shall be a continuing one, 
and cover a long _ of time, it must end in an absolute check of prog- 
ress and bl e destruction of existing social and political institutions; 
or, what is most probable, relief would be sought in an extension and per- 
petuation of exist social and political institutions; or what is most 

robable, relief would be sought in an extension and perpetuation of exist- 

g systems of inconvertible money which owe their origin to the pres- 
sure of expanding population and commerce against the restrictive bounds 
pf a stationary and perhaps declining aggregate supply of the two met- 
als. 

Shrinkage of money and falling prices always have had and always must 
have a tendency to concentrate wealth, to enrich the few and toimpoverish 
and degrade the many. 

This tendency is subtle, active, and portentious throughout the world to- 
day. mee 1, pages 24, 25.) An increasing value of money and falling 
prices i ave been and are more fruitful of human misery than war, pestilence, 
or ne. 

They have wrought more injustice than all the bad laws which were ever 
enacted. * * * (Volume 7, pages 24, 25.) 

Here is the fullest recognition that ony inconvertible, full 
legal-tender money can sustain stability of prices or general 
prosperity. Money redeemable is a transient, temporary con- 
venience merely, but useless in times of panic, or when men are 
a to stop, check up accounts, and pay final balances. 

uch money inflates credit for a short, spasmodic period, and 
utterly fails when the liquidation period arrives, and is the curse 
of all who use it exceptto the maker. Germany and the United 
States demonetized silver in 1873. 

The commission further says: 

Atthat time (after ceoons rich gold fields in California and Australia), 

old promising the more abundant yield, was selected for demonetization. 

ecreditor classes and those having fixed incomes boldly demanded it, in 
order, as they frankly avowed, to protect themselves against the anticipated 
rise in general prices. 

Under their appeal several nations of Barepe, notably Germany and Aus- 
tria, in 1857 demonetized gold. It is probable that the movement in that 
direction would have become universal in Europe but for the resistance of 
France. It was changed at least as early 1865 into a movement for the de- 
monetization of silver. 

But this change from demonetizing gold todemonetizing silver was more 
of form than of substance. The object aimed at by both was through a dis- 
use of one of the money metals to protect the creditor classes and those 
none see incomes against a fall in the value of money and arise in gen- 
eral prices. 

This is the pith and the marrow of the monetary discussions of the last 
twenty-five years. (Volume 1, page 16. 

Manifestly the real reason forthe demonetization of silver was the a 
prehension of the creditor that the combined production of the two metals 
would raise prices and cheapen money unless one of them were shorn of the 
money function 

InEurope this reason was distinctly avowed. (Volume 1, page 4.) 


If in 1878, after the people had learned from these reports and 
elsewhere that the bankers and bondholders, through the treach- 
ery ofa , Secretary of the Treasury and a few Representa- 
tives and Senators, and that one-half of the people’s supply of 
money had been cut off in the interest of an organized and soul- 
less money combine, had eee demanded its restoration, 
instead of allowing the Bland free-coinage bill which passed the 
House to be supplanted by the representatives of the money 
power in the Senate with the miserable and fraudulent make- 
shift, the Bland-Allison act, providing for the purchase and 
coinage of not less than two and not exceeding four million dol- 
lars’ worth per month, and leaving the silver bullion as a mere 
commodity and gold bullion as a full-fledged money metal, well 
knowing that this would legislate silver to death—then this 
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never would have been learned by the world. 
At that time had the friends of silver in Congress submitted 


panic, this range of low prices, this lesson of want and misery, | 


| 


We hear a greatdeal about the poor fellows with their money in 
the savings banks in the East. I have no particular sympathy 
with the general line of savings- bank depositors. The depositors 


to no makeshift, but focused all of its efforts on the free coinage | of savings banks generally area lotof miserly old fossils whonever 


of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 or nothing, it would have suc- 
ceeded, the world would have been prosperous and happy even 
to this day, as we could not have been so enslaved by the gold 
power or creditor classes. ’ , 

In 1890 the people were again determined to force the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 tol. The usual free-coinage 
bill passed the House of Representatives, but when it reached 
the Senate the representatives of the money power aes 
upon the scene as usualand presented the second fraudulentand 


miserable makeshift; the Sherman act, stopping the coinage | 


of silver, purchasing it with so-called Treasury notes, which, by 
a fraudulent construction of an ambiguous law, as evidently in- 
tended by the contrivers, were but orders upon the Treasury for 
old. 

: By these gradations and miserable and fraudulent makeshifts 
the people were by degrees deceived, falsely and fraudulently 
educated to fear silver, and finally robbed of their very birth- 
rights. 

Fou can reduce an ambitious, proud, and intelligent people to 
slavery by degrees, but you can not accomplish such a result at 
one fell swoop. 

Can anyone take the history of our financial legislation and 
reach any other conclusion than that the Bland-Allison act of 
1878, and Sherman act of 1890, were premeditatedly and know- 
ingly foisted upon the people by the representatives of the money 

ower in the Senate simply to palliate the sentiment of the pub- 

ic until they could renew their hold and through a powerful 
and well patronized and shrewdly directed public press falsely 
educate the people and finally destroy their ancient and indis- 
pensible money. 

A senior Senator and ex-Secretary of the Treasury has been 
the hero of the money power, not only in his own country, but 
in every great financial center of the world. 

It was he who directed and had passed the demonetization act 
of 1873, without the knowledge or observance of the object of 
the act by the people, the public press, or even the President of 
the United States who signed the bill. 

It was he, as Secretary of the Treasury, who set the prece- 
dent, defied the law, and refused, from time to time, to purchase 
the little pittance of silver provided by the Bland-Allison act. 

it was he who formulated and presented the ambiguous and 
fraudulent provisions of the Sherman act of 1890, by which, 
through an evidently intended fraudulent construction, silver 
coinage would be stopped, the Treasury notes issued would bea 
mere order for gold, making the act sodangerous and odious that 
gn ai would for self-preservation have to demand its re- 

al. 
It was he who introduced the bill in 1892 for its repeal after 
accomplishing his purpose of making it intolerably odious. 

It was he who stood upon the floor of the Senate and condoned 
his own guilt by proclaiming that he promulgated this miser- 
able and fraudulent makeshift to prevent the passage of a free- 
coinage act and to relieve a Republican President of the embar- 
rassment of vetoing a free-coinage bill. 

The West heartily sympathizes with the condition of the 
South. We too are oppressed and debt-ridden for the lack of a 
sufficiency of currency ofa character that will freely and gener- 
ally circulate. 

We tooare paying the East $2in value for each $1 we borrowed. 
But we are so thoroughly convinced that it is indispensable to 
general prosperity that we have a currency of gold, silver, and 
paper eqiwiling $50 per capita issued by the General Government, 
none of which is convertible into any other kind of money or re- 
deemable in anything exceptin the cancellation of debts, except 
at the volition of the one making the exchange. We feel that 
it is unwise to do anything that will have a tendency to delay 
this desideratum; that it is better that wesuffer the ills we have 
a little while longer rather than accept a temporary palliative 
whose every tendency will be to postpone a permanent remedy. 

The curze of our present system is found in the domination 
of the banks. What we want and must have is some system of 
currency that will induce the owner of money to invest in the 
enterprises and development of the country. 

To-day the owner of money takes no part in developing the 
resources of the country. He sits back and hires his money at 
exorbitant rates with undoubted security to some enterprising 
and public-spirited citizen, who must take all the chances on 
the success of the venture, and if successful give the services of 
the venture to the public with an advanced cost. 

We have too many banks now. There are in the country two 
or three banks in every little cross-road town. This is because 
of the enormous profits in banking. 


| 
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developed a resource, gave an alm, or benefited their race jn any 
manner. They are very much like the miscreant who purchases 
the best corner lots of our towns, sits idly by, and watches his 


| enterprising neighbors erect stately mansions on every side of 





him, accepts the community-made value and dotes upon it as a 
result of his great business acumen. 
He is too cowardly to invest, too indolent to develop, and too 


| narrow and selfish to join his neighbors in making the wheels 
; of industry move and the country bud and bloom in fragrance 


and green. They are generally a class of drones and sluggards. 
It is not the poor schoolma’am, widow, or laborer that owns the 
vast deposits in your savings banks. 

These great deposits belong largely to the sloths and dolts of 
thecountry. Their deposits aresmall because of their conserva- 
tive divisions of their vast sums among the many savings banks 
of the country. The thrifty, wide-awake schoolma’am, widow, 
or laborer invests in building and loan associations or some other 
live enterprise. 

I want to join our New York and New England friends in tax- 
ing the sloth instead of the thrift of the country. I amin favor 
of smoking out some of the leeches and drones of society by tax- 
ation. 

I am in favor of encouraging the thrifty man who tries to 
make two blades of grass grow this year where only one grew 
last. Iam in favor of encouraging the man who puts his earn- 
ings into building up the community in which he resides instead 
of giving a premium to the selfish parasites who sit and hold 
the puckering strings of their money bags and watch their 
neighbors take all of the chances, and undergo all of the hard- 
ships and turmoils in developing the enterprises of the country 
which they enjoy. 

Give us money, not bank conveniences; encourage thrift, not 
sloth; aid the money-user, not the money-hoarder; make money 
more profitable to use in the developing of the enterprises of the 
country, instead of giving a premium to the man who holds his 
money for hire, and es will give us a general and perm:unent 
prosperity instead of the partial and alternate paroxysms of 
prosperity and distress that our present régime has fastened 
upon the country. 





Banking Bill H. R. 171. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.J. H. WALKER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
December 19, 1893, 


Explaining and commending banking bill H. R. 171, showing the safety, 
abundance, elasticity, economy of the paper money provided in it, and the 
wastefulness of paper money under existing laws. 

On December 8, 1893, on motion of Mr. WARNER, Mr. WALKER 
was given the privilege of submitting to the committee any re- 
marks upon his currency bill, and of having them printed with 
the hearings of the committee. 

Mr. WALKER submitted the following: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The 
importance of the work which devolves primarily upon us and 
upon the present Congress, in composing the finances of the 
country after thirty years of empirical practice, is impossible of 
realization to anyone who hasnot madea careful and exhaustive 
study of present conditions in order to comprehend the chaotic 
condition of our finances as compared with the symmetry and 
strength of the financial systems of other first-class powers. 

A strong and well-knit financial system, one that can safely 
stand the shock of war or civil commotion, is of the very first 
importance. In fact, it ranks before an army or a navy, in in- 
ternational importance, as it does to domestic prosperity. To- 
day, as always, the sinews of war is money. Not gold or silver. 
Their day as munitions of war has departed never to return. 
A financial system that enables a nation to avail itself of its ut- 
most resources in time of war without oppression to a single city 
or town, or even asingle citizen, but distributes its burden with 
the gentle pressure of the air over every man of its millions of 
people, even over many years of its generations, makes a nation 
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invincible, not only in creating an armthy and a navy,but in sus- 
taining and handling them. [rom military considerations are 
we bidden to do our work diligently and well. 

We have recently entered most brilliantly upon the develop- 
ment of anavy commensurate with our greatness in speed, power, 
and evolution. 

For a republic whose geographical position is almost unassail- 
able and which has an impregnable fortress in the heart of each 
one of sixty-five millions of people, our army is ideal. 

Upon us is devolved the duty of fashioning a financial system 
that will allow every nerve and sinew of this people to be made 
effective without loss or hindrance to industrial progress in time 
of peace, and also to converge them at one time and place and 
without loss or shock to the people in their daily avocations in 
time of war. 

For want of such a financial system, when the late civil war 
broke out, our debt was piled up to half as much again to dou- 
ble its normal size. Should we enter to-day upon a foreign war 
of large dimensions, our financial experience would be scarcely 
less disastrous. 

Our experience with amostabundant but not flexible currency 
has been most bitter in time of peace. A hundredfold more 
bitter would it be in time of war, even if did not utterly break 
down. But Iam not alone in this opinion when I say to you, if 
a great war should be entered upon, it would break down utterly 
and irreparably. It would be arepetition upon a more gigantic 
scale of our financial experience of 1861. 


INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM. 


A. banking system that will not run smoothly and successfully 
under the most adverse circumstances is a banking system not 
worth talking about. A banking system that does not provide 
for specie payments and for the suspension of specie porments, 
a banking system that will not run smoothly during the most 
gigantic foreign war or intense civil commotion and civil strife, 
is not worthy of ourattention. Our present system notonly will 
break down in the conditions named, but it has not run econom- 
icaily and safely in normal conditions. It never has maintained 
specie payments in and of itself by its own working for a day 
slaee it was inaugurated. While seoming to do so its safety has 
really been secured by the voluntary action of our banks outside 
the law, and at great peril and at unreasonable expense and risk 
tothe people, caused wholly by the position in which the Gov- 
ernment is placed with reference to our currency. This was 
abundantly proved in the financial crisis just ended, as it has 
been in every preceding peer disturbance. Our abound- 
ing national strength and vigor has made us blind to defects 
which would have given pause to a less virile people. 

I can not fully describe the perils of the situation in the time 
allotted me, neither can I fully present the advantages of a 
banking system such as is developed in the bill H. R. 171, which 
I had the honor of drafting and in advocacy of which I now ad- 
dress you. 

In audition to the remarks I now submit, I respectfully refer 
the committee to an address delivered by me before the Boston 
Association of Bank Presidents, on November 14, 1892, and also 
to one delivered before the Department of Commerce and I'i- 
nance of the World’s Congress, in Chicago, on June 21, 1893, and 
which I make a partof this argument for the bill H.R.171. 
That bill is drawn to accomplish the following things: 

SOHEME DEVELOPED IN BILL 4. R. 171. 

1. To completely relieve the United States Government from 
any responsibility for the ‘‘current redemption” of any circu- 
lating Governmentor bank currency notes whatever, and thereby 
relieve it of all expense and risk of maintaining any coin re- 
demption fund or coin measure of value, the risk and expense of 
both to ‘be devolved upon banks by the operation of the bill. 
(See sections 4 and 6 of H. R. 171.) 

2. The bill is so drawn as to cause each and every bank to as- 
sume proportionately the current redemption of a new green- 
back and practical destruction of the ‘‘ fiat money ” legal-tender 
note in its present form, the banks to accept a new good money 
rreenback in place of the present one and be responsible only 

or its ‘‘eurrent redemption,” the United States Government to 
be responsible for its final redemption. (Sections 6, 7. 

3 It provides that the United States Government shall, in the 
interest of the safety of banks, in order to protect the people 
from loss, exercise, as now, and extend its thorough supervision 
over all banks and make public their conditions, etc. (Sections 
20, 21, 22.) 

4. It is so drawn as to cause each and every bank to assume 
proportionately the ‘‘currentredemption "and practical destruc- 
tion of all Treasury notes. (Section 7.) 

5. Tt is so drawn as to cause exch and every bank to assume 
proportionately the ‘‘current redemption” and practical destruc- 
tion of the excess of silver certificates and causes silver dollars 
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to an equal amount to be covered into the Treasury, but leaves 
in circulation, as now, every coined silver dollar we now have or 
that the people can be induced to use. (Section 7.) 

6. It provides for the absolute safety of every circulating note. 
(Sections 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26.) 

7. Circulating notes to be free of cost except for printing, etc. 
(Section 9.) 

8. The volume of circulating notes to be sufficiently elastic to 
expand to meet the extremest demands of the people and con- 
tract automatically so as never to exceed in volume the amount 
needed. (Sections 3, 4, 5, 8.) 

9. Circulating currency notes to be so issued as not to increase 
the interest paid on loans of capital, as is the case under exist- 
ing law. (Section 5.) 

10, They shall be uniform. (Sections 4, 5, 6.) 

11. They shall be so issued and reissued as to be forced back 
to the bank issuing them and where most needed. (Section 24.) 

12. The United States Government shall act simply as custo- 
dian of coin and issue certificates of deposit thereon, as now. 

13. The bill provides that the United States Government on 
special occasions may provide temporary safeguards to certain 
depositors to dispel fear, in order to prevent the paralysis of 
business by the withdrawal of individual deposits from clearly 
solvent banks, because of unreasonable fear. (Section 19.) 

14, All existing banks may reorganize immediately, or at the 
expiration of their charters, under the act. 

Not one of these things essential to a banking systom of the 
highest safety and efficacy and lowest cost of money is as fully 
secured to banks under the existing law as is accomplished by 
law in Scotland, France,Germany, or Exzland, or as is provided 
in bill H. R. 171, and several of them not at all, excepting the 
fivn ment of circulating notes. 

This Dill in no way affeets the greenback of the war or the 
Treasury notes issued under the silver law of July 14, 1890, ex- 
cepting by saving to the people millions of dollars of taxes by 

utting upon the banks the expense of current redemption. 

nder it not a dollar need be kept in the United States Treas- 
ury on account of them. Pass this bill and the $100,000,000 of 
gold held in the Treasury to redeem them is made ‘‘ free gold,” 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has no immediate deficiency 
to provide for. As it affects the people, it only requires a new 
greenback to be printed and issued in the place of the old and 
soiled one. In place of $90 of the old greenback exchanged, as 
required in the bill, $200 in new money must be issued. 


THE GOVERNMENT NOT A BANKER. 


The certainty of ‘‘instant redemption” in coin-current re- 
demption is what makes any money good money. ‘The ‘current 
redemption’ provided forin the bill is the redemption in coin 
of everycurrency note it issues, ten times or ten thousand times, 
or the equivalent of doing so, and every time itis paid back to 
the bank. ‘Final redemption” is the redeeming in coin and 
ore every one of its currency notes when the bank goes 
out of business. While to make the final payment secure is very 
desirable, and makes a good security, it really has asmall partin 
makingany written obligation ‘‘ good money.” NoGovernment 
of any country can, by any possibility, accomplish the ‘‘ current 
redemption” ofpapermoney. A government must, in the nature 
of the case, issue paper money against a ‘‘ vacuum.” No Gov- 
ernment has or can have, as a “ government,” any “funds” or 
coin for redemption. 

If agovernment adds to its functions that of ‘‘ banking,” then, 
asa *‘ banker,” not asa government, it can doanything any other 
bank can doof like capital and managed with the same skill, but 
no more. 

A bank never loans a dollar of capital or issues ‘ circulating 
currency notes” without receiving in exchange and at the same 
moment a title to consumable wealth, which it may dispose of to 
recoup itself for capital or currency it parts with. Even when 
ittakes its greatest risk of recoupment, it takes a time note 
signed by some man, making it a title to that individual's prop- 
erty having from double to one hundred times the wealth the 
bank gave obligations for. 

In addition, the note is indorsed by some other man pledging 
an additional volume of wealth equal to that pledged in the sig- 
nature. Each issue of currency by a bank is accompanied by a 
title toa specific and certainly available sum of wealth neces- 
sary toliquidate and destroy that specific issue of currency when 
it is presented for redemption, and each time paper money is 
returned to a bank itis thereby ‘‘destroyed” in essence. When 
again it is paid out it is for a new equivalent. That the bank, 
upon the doctrine of chances, exchanges one of the ‘‘ matched ” 
equivalents for another equivalent does not go to disputing or 
even tend to dispute the fact stated. Furthermore, the bank not 
only does not alienate, but, in the nature of the case, it can not 
alienate, any fraction of the wealth, equivalent to coin, practi- 
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cally set aside to meet each issue of currency or any other of its 
many obligations. 

On the other hand, when any government issues ‘' paper 
money ” of any sort it must represent wealth consumed, as there 
is no conceivable way it can get its paper money in circulation, 
and therefore ‘‘ current redemption ” is impossible to a govern- 
ment excepting so far as it goes into the ‘‘ banking business.” 
Were every dollar of the motley aggregate of $1,200,000,000 of 
paper money in circulation in this country issued by national 
banks organized under H. R. 171, there would be pledged for 
its final redemption in the form of obligations held by such 
banks more than the aggregate of $12,000,000,000 of wealth 
pledged to their current redemption, including $800,000,000 in 
coin, that is to say, $335,000,000 of visible gold coin and more 
than $465,000,000 of silver coin, if so much was needed. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S REDEMPTION FUND. 


On the other hand, the United States Government has now a 
redemption fund of only $100,000,000 in gold and not a dollar 
more of any kind of assets. The Government could not resist a 
run on its gold by a malignant syndicate of gold speculators for 
a day, while it would be impossible for it to break the banks op- 
erating under bill H. R. 171. They would have $335,000,000 of 
gold coin, $465,000,000 of silver coin, and titles to property worth 
$2,200,000,000 in additional assets (loans and discounts) guaran- 
teed by $12,000,000,000 of wealth pledged in the obligations of 
their customers (time notes), with which to fightit, Of course, 
this wealth is not equally distributed behind every dollar of loan 
made or currency issued by banks. There is not one doilar, 
however, that does not have behind it at least two dollars for 
one, unless the banker has been cheated or is a swindler, and 
yery few that do not haveas much as four or five, and so on up 
to a hundred for one. 

The attempt of our Government toissue ‘‘ good” paper money 
is now costing our people from $32,000,000 to $40,000,000 annu- 
ally, while under the bill H. R. 171 the banks could issue the $1,- 
200,000,000 of currency as ‘good ” as any paper money in any 
eountry in the world, and do it without its costing them or the 
people one farthing, except for printing. It is absolutely true 
that no government can issue ‘‘good”’ money. Every principle 
and practice of government as it touches finance is antagonistic 
to the money function. Under the bill reperted, the banks of 
this country can protect the coin reserve of the country from be- 
ing shipped abroad or from being drawn out for speculative pur- 
poses precisely as France, Germany, and England protect their 
eoin frem being takenfromthem. Itis impossible now for either 
the Government or the banks to protect itfrom shipment, what- 
ever the conditions of trade or normal exchange, because of the 
Government paper money. 

THE BANK A CONSERVER OF WEALTH. 


A bank is a conserver of wealth. A government isa consumer 
of wealth as opposed to a conserver of wealth. Any part of the 
wealth of the people that comes into the possession of the United 
States Government, that is not instantly consumed, is solidified 
into investments that irrevocably destroy every element of cur- 
rency or money in every fraction of it. 

The exact opposite is true of a bank. <A bank is never a con- 
sumer. Its sole function is to conserve wealth. Nota dollar of 
wealth that comes into the custody of a bank can by any device 
be permanently, or only for more than a very brief time, alien- 
ated from its full money function. Every dollar of the deposits 
of a bank has the full money function for every minute, as much 
as its currency notes. This is not true of the assets of the Govy- 
ernment. 

There is now outstanding— 


Legal-tender notes (old issue) ........ 2... ....2.-- ee eee ee ce nnne $347, 000, 000 
New Treasury notes (July 14, 1890)... 22... ee eee 130, 600, 000 
Gold certificates (paper) ............-..-....... sttihntit Genet bninivendneie 143, 000, 600 
ee ee andi dibhaslebuucocamesses 327, 000, 000 


National-bank notes 72, 000, 000 





Currency certificates 11, 000, 000 
Total pager outetan@ing —........ ...........--...26....-...-2.. “1, 130, 000, 000 
Under bill H. R. 171 the amount would be as follows: 
One-halt issued under section 5, “reserve notes ”..__.......____- 2565, 000, 600 
One-half issued under section 4, “greenbacks”’_................. 565, 000, 000 


REPT D OEE I UNS Se ae 1, 130, 000,000 
BANK RESERVES LIE IDIZ, UNDER PRESENT LAW. 


Under the presentlaw the banks hold their reserve absolutely 
idie or drawing searcely more than nominal interest. Under 
the equally sound systems of France, Germany, and every other 

nation, the *‘ bank reserves” are earning as much as 
ps rs part of the assets of a bank. It is represented by cir- 
hg Retesof an equal amount. Do not forget that the plaia 
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people ultimately bear all losses and wastes. Under the present 

| law there is idle— 
Bank reserves _...__.. y . 8571, 000, 000 at 5 per cent #28, 550, 000 
Gold in United States Treasury... 100, 000,000 at 5 per cent .---- 5,000,000 
Total loss to the people 83, 550, 000 


-_ ee ee 
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I have figured the losses under our banking system on many 
different bases, in this paper and the two addresses published 
herewith, to make them apparent to all, if possible. 





Every advocate of fiat money as well as of sound paper money 
ought to support bill H.R. 171, for surely he will not object to 
having provision made by law for making .every dollar of his 
money “rood money” by providing for its ‘‘current redemp 
tion” as is done in this bill, if it is done free of cost. As it 
stands to-day— 

i eee $347,000, 000 greenbacks 


Gold in Treasury Bs . 100, 000, 000 to cover them. 


.. 247,000,000 at 5 per cent equals B12, 350, 00 








Uncovered _.....- 


Under H. R. 171 there would now be $565,000,000, with not a 
dollar of gold needed in the Treasury, as the banks would be re- 
quired to ‘‘currentlyredeem™” them. This,at 5 per cent, equals 
$28,250,000, showing a gain to the people of $15,900,000, upon the 
Greenbackers’ own platform. ‘This result isreached by putting 
the duty of the ‘‘current redemption” of the legal-tender netes 
upon banks in order to make them * good money,” but first ex- 
changing them for new ones, so as to be able to identify those 
which each bank must currently redeem. Their final redemp- 
tion is left wpen the United States Treasury whenever the bank 
goes out of business, as now, the banks finding their compensa- 
tion in being allowed to issue circulating-curreacy notes to an 
amountequal to the sum of their reserve held by them. 

LOSS TO THE PEOPLE IN INTEREST ON THE GOLD-REDEMPTION FUND 

Under the present law $100,000,000 in gold coin is now held in 
the Treasury for their redemption, costing the people at least 
$4,000,000 annually in loss of interest on it. Furthermore, it is 
liable to cost the people millions, in some monetary crisis, in 
maintaining them on a specie basis. Under this bill 890 of the 
old legal-tender notes are to be redeemed and canceled for each 
$200 of currency issued; and $100 of this currency issued under 
section 4—issued without cost to the peopie—which the banks 
must currently redeem, is put in the place of every $0 of the 
greenbacks redeemed and canceled. Thus $2 of ‘‘ good money” 
wiil be put in circulation in place of every $1 of fiat money with- 
drawn. Two dollars of money that it will not cost the people 
one farthing to use will be put in place of every dollar the exist- 
ence of which is now increasing the costof every “‘loan and dis- 
count” made to the people from 1 per cent to 2 per cent per 
annum. [See Appendix D.] 

It is said the Secretary of the Treasury ought to sell bonds to 
get more gold into the Treasury to make Government notes 
more secure, and he has been sharply criticised for not doing so. 
Will some of this committee explain to us how it is possibie to 
do so while the legal-tender notes or the Treasury notes are in 
circulation? I confess I do nut know enough of finance to see 
how it is possible to do so. [' this bill (H. R. 171) is enacted 
into law and the Government «aotes are absorbed into a better 
and cheaper paper money, the banks will do without compensa- 
tion what it is now costing the people millions of dollars for the 
Government to pretend to do, what it does not and can not do 
of itself, viz, currently redeem $1,20),000,000 of currency notes. 

While the legal-tender notes or Treasury notes are in circu- 
laticn the Government can not accumulate a redemption fund 
in gold by selling bonds, and when such notes are absorbed into 
the better currency provided for in this bill the banks will do 
this work, and the Government will not need a dollar of gold. 
When Secretary Sherman accumulated a stock of gold in the 
United States Treasury to resume specie payments, it was im- 
possible to get one dollar of gold out of the Treasury. Aft that 
time neither individuals, banks, nor the Government was pay- 
ing out specie. 

While there are any legal-tender notes or Treasury notes in 
circulation there is no human device that can keep a dollar of 
gold in the United States Treasury that is now there; nor by 
selling bonds or any other device can an additional dollar be put 
there, provided any person in any country desires to have it. 
Each ten millions or hundred millions of dollars bought on any 
day, or any number o/ consecutive days, would on the following 
day be taken out of the Treasury with Treasury notes or legal- 
tender notes to pay for these bonds. Is it conceivable that gold 


to buy bonds will besent to this country from any other country 
when it can be had in this country for the asking? 

Selling bonds by the Treasurer of the United States for gold, 
to increase his stock of gold, while the buyers of his bonds have 
a legal right to get the gold out of his own coffers to pay for 







































































every bond he sells for gold (and there is $500,000,000 of cur- 
rency [afloat] any dollar of which will take the gold he now has 
or any dollar he buys with bonds), seems to me about as rational 
as to attempt to fill a sieve with water by catching the water in 
a bucket under the sieve and returning it to the sieve. 

Surely no government can issue good money unless it also isa 
bank. a gold whatever has been kept in the United States 
Treasury the last thirty years only by the active and passive 
support of banks, 

GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 

3. The United States Government, in the interest of the safety of banks, in 
order to protect the people from loss, to exercise as now, and extend its 
thorough supervision over all banks and make public their condition, etc. 

The warrant for the very existence of government is found in 
the necessity of preventing fraud upon the ignorant by the wise, 
imposition upon the weak by the strong, and protecting the 
poor from oppression by the rich. The examination and super- 
visionof banks by the Government is found in the principles 
upon which rest all laws accomplishing these ends. 

4, The banking bill to be so drawn as to cause each and every bank to as- 
sume proportionately the current redemption and practical destruction of 
all Treasury notes. 

The same objection rests against the Treasury note as against 
those known as greenbacks in that it has no ‘‘ current redemp- 
tion.” The new greenback, with an assured current redemption 
by banks, will take the place of both. 


5. The banking bill to be so drawn as to cause each and every bank to as- 
sume proportionately the current redemption and practical destruction of 
the excess of silver certificates and to cause silver dollars to an equal amount 
to be covered intothe Treasury as bullion but to leave in circulation, as now, 
every coined silverdollar we now have thatthe peoplecan be induced to use. 

The silver certificate has no standing in finance, any more 
than the gold certificate. They are ooin ta the Treasury. Have 
allthe gold dollars and gold certificates the people can use. 
Have the same of silver dollars and silver certificates the people 
anywhere in the country can use. If it is found that more of 
either gold dollars or silver dollars than we now have can be 
economically used, let the Government make them; but it is 
evident that one dollar in gold, or in silver, more than there is 
an economic demand for, or that is used where a paper dollar is 
equally acceptable to the user, is so much waste to the country, 
and this waste must be made up by taxation, either direct or 
indirect. A sufficiency is enough. For a man to habitually 
give a piece of gold or silver (dollar) for a thing he can get by 
simply giving a printed paper, is a certain loss of interest on its 
commercial value. 

In every other country every dollar of “ visible” coin is earn- 
ing as much interest as any other wealth. We have$800,000,000 
visible coin, not adollar of which is earning acent. At5 per 
cent, this shows $40,000,000 annual loss to the people. As ason 
of Irish parents said to me, with the quick wit of his race: ‘‘I like 

our bill, It gives the people every dollar of good paper mone 
the can use and makes every dollar in coin earn its own living.” 
This bill, H. R. 171, and this eh ney of it, leaves the coinage 

uestion untouched. As civilization advances, new devices for 
the — of products without the use of coin increase in 
geometrical ratio as compared with the increase of business. 
PROVISIONS FOR SAFETY OF CURRENCY NOTES. 
6. To provide for the absolute safety of every circulating currency note. 


The experience of the country during the last thirty years 
and the condition of existing national banks furnish a reliable 
basis for estimating the working of the system proposed in H. 
R. 171 as to the adequacy of the safety fund prop under sec- 
tion 19. The affairs of the banks failing in the years 1890, 1891, 

d 1892 have not yet been closed up, and of course the apparent 
Heficiency in their dividends is much greater than the real de- 
ficiency. Leaving out those years, the records of the Comptrol- 
ler show that the dividends paid by all the failed banks in the 
remaining years, 33 in number, whose total dividends were less 
than their total circulation on the day of failure, from 1866 to 
1889, inclusive, were $1,851,038, and the aggregate circulation of 
those banks at the date of failure was $2,793,370. 

This shows that the combined circulating notes of all such 
banks exceeded their total dividends by $942,332, or an annual 
average of $39,264 for the twenty-four years. In the twenty-two 

ears — with 1889 the average reserves held by the national 
nks, as given by the pies gerne be annual report, has been 
$301,605,932, while the actual circulation of the national banks 
has averaged $308,839,861. So that, had the bill (H. R. 171) been 
the law ree | the period mentioned, the average possible cir- 
culation for which the sper ge hs would have been liable, would 
have averaged for each of the twenty-two years $7,233,829 less 
than the sum actually in circulation, and upon which these fig- 
ures are made to show the probable efficiency of the safety-fund 
provision in the bill to secure the holders of bank bills from 
possible loss. That is tg say, the safety fund resulting from the 
one-tenth of 1 per cent tax would have produced $301,605 annu- 
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ally, or 7.67 times as much money as would have been needed, o? 
an annual surplus of $262,341 in excess of the demands upon the 
fund, or a total excess of $5,771,502 in twenty-two years. 

It istrue that the circulation would be much larger than under 
the present system, more than twice as much, but only one-half 
of it would be liable to final payment by the bank. Still, that oné- 
half would ultimately be considerably larger under the bill, one- 
third larger, probably. But there is no probability that eyen 
this larger sum would make any draft on the safety fund greater 
than the annual average for the last thirty-two years, viz, $39,- 
264, and for two reasons: 

First. Thesupervision of banks and the reports required from 
banks themselves, provided in the bill, keeping the Comptroller 
so much better informed as to the doings and the conditions of 
banks, would tend to reduce the losses by creditors of banks at 
least one-half. 

Secondly. The losses to creditors by the failures of national 
banks have been constantly decreasing since 1866, because of the 
increased knowledge and experience of examiners and of the 
officers in the Comptroller's Office in Washington. The pro- 
visions of section 26 of the bil] are very important in preventing 
loss, as is the greater skill of bank officers themselves. They 
are additional elements of safety. In fact, the absolute certaint 
of the holders of every dollar in bank notes issued under the bill, 
should it become a law, being immediately paid in full in coin, 
is as apparent as the existence of the Government, or of any 
other thing in human affairs not yet accomplished. 

7. Circulating notes shall be free of cost, except for printing, etc. 


The bill retains the ee of the present law as to print- 
ing currency notes, and makes the issue of currency as free and 
as cheap as it is possible to make it, consistent with having it 
constantly and immediately convertible into coin, which only 
makes any paper money “ good money.” 

ELASTICITY OF CIRCULATION SECURED. 

8. The volume of circulating notes to be sufficiently elastic to expand to 
meet the extremest demands of the people, and contract automatically so as 
never to exceed in volume the amount needed. 

To have a currency variable in quantity to mect the varying 
demands of trade is impossible under existing laws. Further- 
more, it is impossible under any law providing for an issue of 
currency confined to the value of coin held. The banking sys- 
tem of no country allows its currency a wider range above and 
below the normal amount needed or has as flexible a currency 
or one so amply secured as is provided in bill H.R.171. Under 
section 5 there would be a range of $100,000,000 to even $200,000,- 
000 between the minimum and maximum. Banks always have 
the highest reserve when the least currency is in circulation 
among the people and in those seasons of the year when least is 
needed to move farm products, and least when currency stays out 
of the banks longest and there is less need of a fund to redeem 
currency. 

Under the working of the system developed in the bill all 
banks would keep their reserve highest in the six months when 
they needed the least currency and run it down to the lowest 
point in the six months when they needed most currency. Be- 
tween the two points there would be a range of many, many mil- 
lions. Again, under section 8 of the bill, a ‘‘ currency famine” 
such asdeveloped in the last financial crisis would be impossible. 
Of course the currency any bank would take out under section 8, 
which provides that such currency shall be secured by bonds 
and that the interest rate of the State in which the bank is lo- 
cated shall be paid on it, would only be out during a time when 
currency was ing ‘locked Pe It would cost the banks so 
much in interest that it would be returned to the Government 
as soon as possible, and therefore could not unduly inflate the 
currency. 

INTEREST ON LOANS WILL BE LESSENED. 

9. Circulating currency notes to be so issued as not to increase the inter- 
est paid on loans of capital, as is the case under existing law. 

It is susceptible of absolute proof that the chaotic condition 
of the finances of the country causes the people to suffer a loss 
of more than 1 per cent per annum on all the loans and discounts 
of banks. The rate of interest paid on bank loans and discounts 
exerts a very considerable influence upon, if it does not fix, the 
rates paid on farm mortgages. If all the banking done in this 
country were done under bill H. R. 171, and all currency now in 
use was issued by such banks, all loans and discounts could 
average to be made at more than 1 ~ cent less than they are 
now made, and the banks make a larger percentage on their 
capital than now. 

his would not be true in cities and money centers of fully 1 
per cent, but it would certainly be true of the country districts, 
and there it would be more thanl percent. This is because the 
country districts could fleat a much larger percentage of cur- 
rency to the volume of their business than city banks. The 
reason why I stats the losses to the people in many ways, in the 
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various papers I herewith present, is in order to make it clear 
to all classes of minds how vast is the aggrégate sum annually 
lost to the people—utter waste; no one getting any advantage 
from these losses. 

The following statements and illustrations show only a few 
aspects of it. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1893 is not yet in print, but itappears from the Comptroller's 
report for 1892, page 45, that the— 


(Expressed in millions.] 








Capital stock of national banks 1s -.......-...--------++++---++--------- $686. 6 
UPplus [UN _... .-----ecewe noe ven nn snow wens en ee wenn e cree ewww newees ones 238.9 
NGIVIdEd PFOMts .... 200 ce mene nnn nnn nee cree cn ne ene n cen e cone ne eennenenne 101.6 

© tO GOPOSICOTSE 2. .2cc cnc cece cone conn ene cone conc ccec cece evcccccncccese 1,779.3 
GEE Siinincccdddcdes ccpacdcn cevnvcscceserssscoscccsncenscowscnsseneses 2,796. 4 
TOMS o< Keccccne ccncccen esse cncccveccccccssccouscccesccassesconccseseoucces 2,171.0 
625. 4 


There is no inducement under the present banking laws, to 
add any part of this enormous fund of $2,109,800,000 to the per- 
manent banking capital of the Sees: Had we a proper bank- 
ing system there would be a strong inducement not only to es- 
tablish new banks, but to put a very large part of the $340,000,- 
000 of surplus and undivided profits permanently at the service 
of the public in the form of additional bank stock, as well as 
much of the sum due depositors. 

It is for the interest of the country that as small a part as is 
racticable of the capital used to handle the products of the 
‘arm, mill, factory, and all other consumable wealth, should be 

subject to immediate call by check. Of this $2,796,000,000, all 
but 22.4 per cent, or $625,000,000, is loaned, and 63.6 per cent, or 
$1,779,000,000, is subject to check. A very considerable per- 
centage of this $1,779,000,000 would surely be permanently in- 
vested in bank stock under the inducements offered in the bill, 
as is shown further on in this report, probably soon carrying 
the permanent loanable funds represented by bank stock up to 
$1,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000, instead of $686,000,000 as now, 
and reducing the proportion of funds subject to check very ma- 
terially, which would be a very great relief to the people in all 
monetary crises. 

NET EARNINGS TO A BANK ON CURRENCY ISSUED BY IT. 

By careful estimates made by the Actuary of the United 
States and printed by the Comptroller on page 8 of his report 
for 1892, reckoning interest at 6 per cent, its average rate the 
country over, the net earnings per annum to a bank in the cur- 
rency it gets on its bonds and issues to-day would be, on a 2 per 
cent bond at par (see Appendix)— 

On $100,000 in bonds............--.. 
On $100,000 fours at 1.163........... 
eT I OG inns 554 cael WUE OE na cancies ccce succectscoceucds 
On $100,000, bill 10615, it would be.. 04.84 or 

Under the present law no bank is allowed to issue any bills on 
its coin, even as is allowed in all other sound banking systems, 
and to the great loss of the _— Banks are now compelled 
to allow ever dollar of their reserve in coin or other “ lawful 
money ” to lie dead, notearningadollar. Under this bill, banks 
are allowed to issue currency upon the same principle as paper 
money is issued by all sound banks the world over, excepting 
in the United States. Under the bill reported, the coin reserve 
fund of a bank is, or may be, performing three functions: 

First. That of a ‘‘ measure of value” in every business trans- 
action in the country. 
eu That of a reserve against all the liabilities of the 

nk. 

Third. Every dollar of it is earning as much income as any 
other capital in the bank, precisely as is the coin in the Bank of 
Germany, the Bank of France, the Bank of England, etc., less- 
ening the cost to the people of every dollar they borrow by just 
so much. 

The currency issued under section 4 of the bill in exchange for 
lawful money does not affect the earnings of a bank, as it is 
simply the exchange of one kind of money for another kind of 
money equally good to the bank. 

The currency to be issued under section 5 is as foliows: 


$100,000 currency issued under section 5, at 6 per cent................ 
Loss on $15,000 increase of reserve, at 6 per cent S 

OO CRE Ce Cait elctcdinc ccsvcncascsdcccecce 

No charge for examinations... 
Aunual cost of redemption -... 
FE io ciei.cn ceoneccwkascinuiniigees quod escecusecencce 
Coss Of plates for CIFCUISHON occ ccc csewececccdceeo-- 5-2. ~.0e 
I ictinddntivn ccides sctpctbdisnOiet Maen n cache ceoce 





$6, 000. 00 









| ment. 
| low the coin reserve in the bank to earn anything for the bank, 
| and thus made the people pay more for the use of every dollar 
| they borrowed than its legitimate price. 


banks now average to keep in excess of that required by law 
more than the sum of 15 per cent that is required by the bill on 
their section 5 notes. 

The bill requires an additional reserve of 2+ per cent, as 15 
per cent of 15 per cent is only 24 per cent of the whole. Deduct- 
ing the $900, shows the profit on this circulation would be $5,- 
744.52 on $100,000 circulation under bill H. R.171. Thatistosay, 
the additional profit made on circulating notes would be 5.74 in- 
stead of 4.84 per cent on such circulation. 

This simple example of the practical workings of the present 
bond method of issuing paper money, as compared with that 
proposed in the bill, exhibits in a clear light the wastefulness 
of our present financial system, or rather want of system. The 
system proposed in the bill, as compared with buying bonds to 
form a bank receiving $100,000 in currency under the present 
law, on June 30, 1892, as shown by the last Comptroller’s report 
(1892) on page 8, is as follows: 


To buy 6 per cent bonds at 1.14 is as_... $1,218.00 is to.............. $5, 744. 52 
To buy 4 per cent bonds at 1L.16gis as.. 330.00 is to_............. 5, 744. 52 
To buy 2 per cent bonds at par is as_... OS 8D Wivccocccccccucscse GK TKR 
To buy one-third in each bond is as. ._.. 626. 67 is to.............. 5,744.52 


THE SYSTEM PROPOSED COMPARED WITH THE BOND SYSTEM. 


That is to say, the banks would make four and seven-tenths 
times as much on the circulation they would get under section 
5 of the bill as on the same amount of currency gotten under the 
present law by pledging 6 per cent United States bonds; seven- 
teen and four-tenths times as much as to buy and pledge for cur- 
rency a 4 per cent United States bond; ten and nine-tenths times 
as much as to buy one-third in each denomination of bonds and 
pledge them for currency; one hundred and eighty times as 
much as to buy and pledge for currency a 2 per cent United 
States bond. 

And yet men are found to advocate the policy of continuing 
the national debt in order to have a 2 per cent bond to pledge 
for currency to perpetuate our present chaotic and extravagant 
financial system, or rather want of system. Not only so, but 
they advise allowing banks to first issue currency on such bonds, 
and, secondly, to surrender such bonds to the United States at 
any time they do not wish the currency issued on them, and 
thirdly, to have the right to buy them again at par and again 
pledge them for currency; and so on adinjinitum. Thisscheme 
would make the cost of the currency to the people many times 
more than even now, and in addition to this it would practically 
be to tax the people to pay the bank 2 per cent per annum at all 
times on such balances as they could not for a time profitably 
use, 

Is it any wonder, in view of the facts I have thus far given, 
that the people are anxious and sensitiveas totheir money? Is 
not their cause just when they demand currency reform? Presi- 
dentCleveland recommended the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the silver act July 14, 1890. Is it any wonder the people de- 
mand te know what Congress proposes to putin its place? Bet- 
ter bow to the storm than contend against it. 

It is notorious that the monetary and coinage agitation which 
has vexed this country for the last few years has been inten- 
sified, if it did not have its origin, in the cost to the people of 
the currency which their business made it necessary for them 
to use, and which they saw was being reduced year by year be- 
cause of the faulty arrangements for issuing the currency they 
needed, which were being aggravated day by day, and the na- 
tional-bank currency fast disappearing. And this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the banks get interest on their Government 
bonds and also get a second interest on the currency delivered 
to the banks when they deposited their bonds with the Govern- 
The people did not see that the banking law did not al- 


It is shown by the actuary of the United States Treasury, in 


| Appendix B, that banks can make on circulating currency notes 
| under the present law— 





Per cent, 
Where interest is 4 per cent per annum..............-...22....-222- 288 0. 942 
Where interest is 6 per cent per annum.............22 22.2002 0. 526 
Where interest is 8 per cent per annum................22 22. 0. 3175 
At 10 per cent per annum banks will actually lose.....................-. 0. 4633 


ADVANTAGE OF THE BILL TO NEW COMMUNITIES. 
As I have before saidand all of us understand, in old communi- 





| ties capital is loaned much cheaper than in new and pushing 
' towns, because loans have greater security there, are made in 
_largeramounts,andonlongertime. There isnosentiment about 
it. This is done in obedience to natural law, but we must re- 
gard it in framing laws and so frame them as to help the newer 


Tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent for safety fund 





1, 165. 43 





Net earnings on $100,000, at 4.84 per cent 4, 84, 52 
In the above figures I have assumed that the present reserves 


of the bank would have to be increased by the 15 per cent re- | and less developed locality as much as is consistent with equity. 
Under the present law, in New York and Boston, where many 


quired in section 18 on the notes issued under section 5, but the | 
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loans are made at 4 per cent, the banks can make $9.42 on each 
$1,000 of circulation loaned at 4 per cent, while where the rate 
of interest is 10 per cent a bank would actually lose $4.63 on such 
& loan. 

Under existing law the cost attending current redemption, 
etc., is the same to each bank wherever located, viz, 0.265 per 
cent, the circulating currency notes got under the bill at differ- 
ent percentages would be worth— 


Per cent. 
ee on oi aie Da lilac avs wale paselduatiiiaene adacoddieae 3.735 
MiG Her COM, CPPS GERAIS. BID 2.0. nnnd penccasiceconnncccnccaseccenaaconse 6. 735 
ASE Por Camt, 0.305 SAUAIS BOI on ccc ncccncccenncccescacconncececccccnnce 10100 


At 10 per cent, 0 265equals gain........... en SEE, | 


This is an advantage to the Southern and newer Western 
farming communities of nearly three times as much as to New 
York, in profit on circulation under the Walker banking bill, 
over the presentlaw. The present law putsa Western or South- 
ern 10 per cent community to the disadvantage of New York by 
more than 1.4 per cent in the cost of the currency it gets of the 
Comptroller. But New York and Boston would get many fold 
more advantages out of the added prosperity of the country asa 
whole than this apparent disadvantage. 

Tt is really no disadvantage; it only saves to poorer communi- 
ties the wastes in banking made under the present law. It is 
the country that builds up the city. When the country pros- 
pers the city prospers; when the country languishes the city 
stagnates and decays. New York, as other cities, with all its 
wealth of buildings, boulevards, and parks, would not be worth 
as much per acre as virgin prairie but for the country. Sepa- 
rated from the rest of the country, her area would command no 
more per square foot than the mountain fastnesses of the Bed- 
ouin Arabs. 

The exhibits, statements of fact, and legitimate inferences 
——— - oe the anes of poe aeceein ome of 

ng an vantages to the people one that 
has the sanction of years of enasenttul experience ont imitates 
the economies of safe and cheap banking of other countries, a: 
proved by a hundred years of experience. There is no sol 
reason why paper money should not be issued at as small an ex- 
= to the ple as itcan safely be done. Under the bill 
nks acceptable to all the people will be established in every 
considerable town, taking out cireulating currency notes and 
making money as plenty and cheap as is compatible with its 
m 


oney. 
The people are not oy to banks, but they are bitterly op- 
posed to such banks as they think they now have. They know 
that the pay for produets could not be sent from one part of the 
country to the other without banks any more than the ucts 
themselves eould be transported without railroads, or than food 
could be produced without the farmer, or shoes without the 
shoemaker, or than farms could be exchanged without deeds. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO BSTABLISH NEW BANKS. 


One of thegreat advantages of this bill is that it will encour- 
age this establishing of new banks to compete for business. 
Again, where $50,000 is in the possession of fifty different men 
to loan, those borrowing it will average to pay from 1 to 3 per 
cent more in interest on it than where each of the fifty men has 
his $1,000 aggregated in the capital of a bank of $50, tal 
or more. 

When a bank is organized in a neighborhood the le are 
always surprised by seeing thousands of dollars immediately de- 
posited in it by — in the vicinity who were not supposed 
to have any ready money, adding by just so much to the loan- 
able capital of the place. Their neighbors are thus enabled to 
er this money, to the very great advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

Money is loaned ata high or low rate of interest in propor- 
tion, first, to sifety: second, to length of time; third, toquantity, 
interest being lowest when the return of the principal is most 
certain and the loan is for a long time and in large amounts. 
This rule always holds in loaning capital. A man with $10,000 
to loan can get double the interest on the small amounts he has 
the time to divide it into, than a man has the time to get on 
$20,000. Fortunes of millions earn 2 per cent and 3 per cent, 
where one of $10,000 earns 6 per cent or more. Banks always 
loan money much —— than any ten men in their neigh bor- 
hood loan wae in amount to the sum of its capital or 
than it is | by any private in the town. 

The plain are fully justified in their opposition to the 
present bank sietnen, will Sa that s for one of greater 
economy; one which will utilize the gold and silver coin and the 
capital of the country soas to give them cheaper rates of interest 
than they are now paying on the a they borrow. 

To illustrate the practical working of banks under the bill as 
compared with the present law, I have shown in Appendixes C 


and D the result in the banks located in each of nineteen towns, 
the homes of twenty-five members of the Fifty-second Congress: 
The loans and discounts of these— 


I ha i $10, 457, 000. 00 
19 banks, circulation $737,450 outstanding, average profit, 

i idisbnaphinden tiki tbnh ddbbdindecchesadiimesdoieceawent edad 3, 384. 15 
19 banks, circulation 61,584,000, under section 5, bill, profit, 

ili Aiken alia cee enna indith pthtrativnmane emnpunii 90, 992, 88 


en circulation $1,584,006, under section 4, no profit or 
Oss. 

Of course these banks could not take circulation in excess of the amount 
of their capital. 

In each case when the total circulation, including the notes 
issued under section 4 and section 5, exceeds the capital of the 
banks, the circulation they might receive under section 5 on 
their ‘‘ reserve held” would not avail them beyond the limit of 
their capital. In other words, each bank would be obliged to 
increase its capital to double its ‘‘ reserve held” in order to re- 
ceive the full amount of the circulation to which its “ reserve 
held ” entitled it. 

If each bank held in the Treasury its United States bonds to 
secure its circulation, one-third in each of the three kinds of 
bonds named, the percentage of profit on its circulation would 
be 0.5267, as ligvest on page 8 of the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. On the total circulation of $737,450, at 0.5267 

rofit, these banks would make a total of $3,384.15. On the $1,- 

84,000 circulation they could take (by increasing their capitat 
in the case of some of them), at the profit of 5.7445 per cent, the 
profit would be $90,982.88, a difference of $87,598.73 in favor of 
the bill reported. This is 0.838 per cent on $10,457,000, the 
whole sum loaned by the nineteen banks. These banks, if they 
were doing business under the bill (H.R.10615), could, there- 
fore, make all their loans to the people at a rate of interest 
nearly 1 per cent, or at a rate one-seventh lower than they are 
now under the existing national banking law, and make 
as much money as now. 

Itis no answer to say that because this sum would go first to 
the banks that the people would get no lower rates of interest, 
for the reason that new banks would be immediately constituted 
to compete for the business of the locality with banks already 
established there, thus reducing interest. 

The banking business is as open to any man who wishes to go 
into it as farming, shoemaking, or keeping a country store. 
Competition in loaning money brings down the price of money 
loaned precisely as it does the price of goods. It is no more un- 
remenitie to say that consumers will get no advantage from 
lower wholesale prices than to say loans of money will not be 
made at a lower interest because of competition, when the 
money he loans cost the banker less. 

UNIFORMITY OF THB CURRENCY SECURED. 

10. They shall be uniform. 


The uniformity of the currency will come as banks organize 
under the bill and issue all currency. All our present paper 
money will be replaced by that provided for in the bill, except- 
ing coin certificates. 


11, They shall beso issued and reissued as to be forced back to the bank 


issuing them and where most needed. 


No bank can make any money on its circulating notes while 
they are lying in its vaults. As a bank can not get at its own 
bank notes to pay out while it has those of other banks on hand 
the order of paying out bills, provided for iu section 24, will 
cause the curreney of each bank to be sent to the Comptroller 
for redemption, and from the Comptroller’s Office back to the 
bank issuing it, to be again loaned to the people in the neigh- 
borhood of the bank. en I was 17 years old my father turned 
over to me the management of the finances of his business, and 
it is still mirrored on my mind how easily I could get loans at 
the bank if I would agree to take the bills of the bank and pay 
them to our employés for miles around, and not ask for drafts on 
New York. 

12. The United States Government shall act simply as custodian of coin 
and issue certificates of deposit thereon, as now. 

ary tateguasan codon opal token oster te prevent toe pase 
Bs of Lnaeies by the withdrawal of individual deposits fom clearly Solvent 
banks because of unreasonable fear. 

This matter is fully explained in section 19 of the bill. Action 
under it would not be taken by the Comptroller once in twenty 
years, and probably never. But its moral value, and that of 
section 8in the bill, can hardly be estimated. Under the two 
sections such a eurrency famine and such withdrawal of deposits 
as recently occurred could never happen. 

Covering the twenty-nine years ending in 1892, individual de- 

ts averaged $877,978,576, and theannual losses trom insolvent 
ks averaged $313,503, or 0.035 per cent of the total deposits. 
The first year in which the present form of reporting the totals 
of losses in insolvent banks was made was 1888. I am therefore 
compelled to use only the last four years to show present condi- 














tions. In these four years the individual deposits averaged 
$1,598,513,450, and the losses from insolvent banks averaged 
$290,839.25, or 0.018 per cent of the total deposits. 

It is safe to assume that the aggregate deposits in national 
banks will not fall below $1,500,000,000for any number of months, 
and one one-hundredth of 1 per cent will yield $150,000 per year. 
This infinitesimal tax would amount to more in two years than 
would be needed in any ten years of our past experience, as it 
covers only a fraction of deposits. 

For the Government to guarantee deposits in national banks 
would be little short of a calamity. It would work very serious 
injury to conservatively managed and sound banks and increase 
the business and chances of failure in badly managed banks, as 
it would take away the incentive to examine carefully and dis- 
criminate wisely in making deposits in banks. The well man- 
aged bank would not overshadow and drive out the badly man- 
aged bank, as is now the tendency, when each depositor takes 
hisown risks in putting his capital into a bank for safe-keeping. 

The provisions of the bill do not at all look to the guarantee- 
ing of individual deposits inbanks. They only look tothe quell- 
ing of unreasoning fear, which springs up in exceptional con- 
ditions from unrecognizable causes, or without cause. The bill 
is drawn in this regard with the utmost care, and only the de- 
posits of that class of people who are timid and who have no 
means of assuring themselves of the safety of banks in which 
their deposits are, would be tected by any guaranty of de- 
posits issued by the Comptroller. It could cover only a com- 

ratively small percentage of the deposits, but they are just 

ge enough, when simultaneously removed all over the coun- 
try, to bring the working of our whole financiai system toastand- 
still. 

By excepting from the guaranty the desposits of all officers, 
directors, and employés of banks of any kind, public or private, 
and of all stockholders in banks of any kind, who own stocks of 
the par value of more than $2,000, the risk is minimized and 
the advantage which could be got from restoring confidence in 
time of panic would be a thousandfold more than any loss that 
could come to the people because of the guaranty. 

SPEEDY ACTION DEMANDED. 

Every member of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
dwes it to himself, as well as to his colleagues, to accept and act 
upon the facts presented or to successfully controvert them. 
The industrial and financial condition of the country, as well as 
the temper of the people, bids us act. It bids us ‘‘do some- 
thing” more than talk. Not idle talk and speculation is de- 
manded, but results. There is a universal feeling among the 
people that the time has come for some affirmative action to be 
taken looking to the adoption of a substitute for the system re- 
quiring United States bonds, as used by the existing national 
banks, which shall furnish a better, more abundant, and cheaper 
currency than this country ever has had. 

The bill H.R. 171 will surely do it, and do it more safely and 
acceptably, in quality, quantity, and cheapness, than it is possi- 
ble for State banks to doit. It is a physical impossibility for 
State bank currency to safely circulate until the millions of legal 
tenders and Treasury notes are disposed of. The people will no 
longer submit to the millions upon millions of expense entailed 
upon them in keeping these notes afloat. Every one of them is 
now costing in indirect taxation more than legal interest on its 
face value. Put into the bill a provision to repeal the tax on 
State bank circulation when the legal-tender and Treasury notes 
are disposed of, if you will; or that all banks shall be chartered 
and regulated by the State under the requirements of this bill, 
if you must; but do not make chaos worse confounded by 
putting another patch or rather forty-four patches in forty-four 
additional kinds of money, on our miscalled system of finance, 
already patched beyond recognition, and thus adding new bur- 
dens to those the people already bear. 

It is impossible, under existing conditions, to so supply paper 
money by State banks as to make it as safe as paper money is- 
sued under bill H. R. 171, however secure as to Sodd undomrtion, 
or to secure by law national current redemption. Neither is it 

ible to issue State bank paper money in New York and New 
England as cheap by one-half of 1 per cent as by this bill and in 
the South and Northwest by from 1 per cent to 14 per cent, and 
needlessly pay as much more in exchange to brokers on this 
State money. Why live longer under the existing law or con- 
timue to burden the people by millions on millions of waste by 
eae the 10 per cent tax on State-bank notes? 

say to you what I know when [ tell you that before the war 
at least two brokers got rich with the officers of the bank divid- 
ing profits with them for every bank in the country. Repeal 
the tax on State banks before you dispose of the legal-tender 
and Treasury notes, and brokers will again take out of the peo- 
ple and compel to be added to the price of goods a sum as large 
as the aggregate which manufacturers now take in profit. The 
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people are in no mood to be trifled with. Results are what they 
demand. Better money, more abundant, cheaper. They will 
smite us most greviously if we follow their wishes as to methods 
and then they do not getit. They will reward us most gener- 
ously if we thwart their wishes as to means and attain the result 
they seek. Results are what they demand. 

Enact this bill into law and before the end of Mr. Cleveland's 
Administration every legal-tender note of the war will be ab- 
sorbed into the notes issued under section 4 of the bill, without 
acent of cost to the people, and the $100,000,000 gold kept for 
their redemption will be ‘‘free gold” in the Treasury, to meet 
the current expenses of the Government. ‘he Treasury notes 
issued under the silver law of July 14, 1890, will also be absorbed 
into the same notes and the $150,000,000 of silver bullion will be 
‘free silver” in the Treasury. 

This statement of the condition of the financesin the country 
is sufficiently startling to attract the attention of every membe 
of this committee and of Congress. If they are not true, it is 
the duty of this committee to refute them, and I have earned 
your fiercest condemnation. If they are true, it is your duty to 
promptly report the Walker banking bill with a favorable ree 
ommendation, or devise a better one. 

In closing, I desire to submit for your thoughtful considera- 
tion seven propositions which each of you can answer for him- 
self. 

AN EPITOME OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. Is it not true thatonly “‘ visible ” coin and paper money can 
be regarded in financial estimates? That carried in the pockets 
of the people being a dead deposit, varying in amount but little 
from year to year. 

The visible coin of commerce in 1891 was as follows, and is now 
about the same: 





England: 
a eat he amaliar ani . 8125, 000, 000 
Germany: 
lS cick abate ies pines deepanesddiaste 206, 000, 000 
RRR Edita ilictmcdiinntbetedctianinainetenasinitns tmmanmneiie .. 56,000, 000 
262, 000, 000 
France: ol 
iii itlecsbicciaet dpi iloaiiitlt stenentdi dnlocas janaheMinanslidlnareitits 264, 000, 000 
EEE Ee er oa FF 
515, v00, 000 
United States: wy el an, 
I i cena 337, 000, 000 
od eh le ae ee no oc enenaeene 468, 000, 000 
805, 000, 000 


2. Is it or is it not a fact that the law and commercial customs 
of every one of these countries, excepting the United States, 
compels a useof this coin by the banks of the countries tocheapen 
their paper money? 

3. How is it that England maintains a sound banking system 
and a sound financial system, with more than double the com- 
merce of this country, on less than three-eighths of the visible 
gold coin we have, and only 15} per centof the total visible coin 
we have? 

The same with Germany and France. 

4, Isitoris is not because the banking systemsof these countries 
inexorably demand the use of coin by their banks, putting upon 
the banks the risk and cost of holding the coin, while in this 
country the people are taxed millions in the cost of the Govern- 
ment holding it? 

5. The national-bank reserves required are $408,000,000, their 
circulating bank notes $147,241,063. By the estimates of the 
Comptroller(on page 8) the average profit on this national-bank 
circulation is 0.5267, showing the profit to banks on their pres- 
ent cireulation to be only $775,578.68. The circulation allowed 
these banks under section 5 of the bill is as much as their law- 
ful reserve, and the profit being 5.7445, they would make $23,- 
426,560 under the bill. The advantage seems to be $22,651,041 
saving to the people in favor of the bill reported. Is not this a 
positive and useless loss to the people—an utter waste? 

Even if this $408,000,000 was put to its legitimate use, by issu- 
ing currency notes, would the people be (or are they not) still los- 
ing an additional $20,000,000 on the other #400,000,000 of visible 
coin, none of which isearning an income, as does visible coin in 
Europe? If not, is any loss whatever suffered in our economic 
methods in coining money and in its use after being coined, as 
compared withthe European method? 

6. Would it, or would it not, be a hardship on these banks, 
with $805,000,000 of visible coin in the country that can be had 
for the asking, in exchange for paper money, to require by law, 
as is proposed in bill H. KR. 171, that these banks keep $204 ,000,- 
000 of this reserve in gold coin and $204,000,000 in silver coin, 
every dollar of which would be earning the banks as much as 
any other part of their assets in the currency notes to that 
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amount the bill would allow the banks to issue on it, while now 
it earns nothing to anyone? 

7. Does not every economic and moral consideration involved 
urge the immediate enacting into law of this bill H. R. 171? 

ee Appendix E, page 319. Address before Boston Associa- 

tion of Bank Presidents. 

See Appendix F, page 334, Address before the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, Department of Commerce and Finance. 


TEXT OF BILL H, R, 171. 


A bill to secure to the people the advantages accruing from the issue of 
circulating promissory notes by banks, to increase the volume of such 
notes, and to supervise and control banks by officers of the United States. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates 
of America in Congress assembled, That national banking associations organ- 
ized for the transaction of business under this act shall be subject to exist- 
ing law excepting as is hereinafter provided. 

Sxro. 2. That any bank incorporated by special law, or any banking insti- 
tution organized under a general law of any State, mae become a national 
banking association under this act by the name prescribed in its organiza- 
tion certificate; and in such case the articles of association and the organi- 
zation certificate may be executed by a majority of the directors of the 
bank or banking association; and the certificate shall declare that the own- 
ers of two-thirds of the capital stock have authorized the directors to make 
such certificate and to change and convert the bank or banking institution 
into a national banking association. A majority of the directors, after ex- 
ecuting the articles of association and organization certificate, shall have 
power to execute all other papers, and to do whatever may be required to 
make the organization perfect and complete underthisact. A majority of the 
board of directors of each association organized under this act, and not less 
than three in number, shall be of persons who perform no other official 
service for the association. Any association organized and doing 
business under existing law of the Uni States by giving notice to the 
Comptroller of the Currency of its desire so to do, may organize under this 
act, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Szo. 3, That every association organized under this act, before it shall be 
authorized to commence a banking business, shall deliver to the Treasury 
of the United States, United States legal-tender notes, or coin, or coin and 
certificates, or mixed, as provided in section 4,in amounts as fol- 

ows: 

First. Every association having a capital not exceeding $250,000, an amount 

ual to not less than one-tenth of the capital stock. 

Second. Every association having a capital in excess of $250,000, an amount 
not less than $25,000. The notes issued in blank under section 4 shall never 
be — by 50 per cent of all the promissory currency notes issued to the 
association. 

Sxo. 4. That, upon a delivery of coin, coin or bullioncertificates, or United 
States legal-tender notes, or mixed, to the Treasurer, the association mak- 
ing the same shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency promissory currency notes of different denominations, in blank, reg- 
ister d countersigned as vided by existing law, ual in amount to 
the coin, coin and bullion certificates, and Unt States legal-tender notes 
delivered; but at no time shall the total amount of all currency notes sup- 
plied to and issued by any association under this section and section 5 ex- 
ceed the amount of its capital stock at such time actually paid in. The law- 
ful description of notes issued under this section shall be ‘ Pee. 

Sno, 5. That the Comptroller of the Currency cay ene blank, to any 
association, and the association may issue, pro’ ory currency notes of 
different denominations, as provided in section 9, in addition to the promis- 
sory currency notes a bed in section 4, not to exceed in amount a sum 

ual to the sum of its reserve held during the first year of its corporate ex- 
istence. Thereafter he may issue to any association the notes described in 
this section to the amount of the ave: reserve held by that association 
during any six consecutive months of the previous year and recall the same 
from any, association at any time in order to reduce the volume of such 
notes held by any association to the amount of the reserve a to be 
held d any six consecutive months of theprevious year. The amount 
to be issued to or retained b Mae 4 association under this section shall be 
annually or oftener, at his retion, ascertained and determined by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The promissory currency notes provided for 
by this section shall have printed on them a different tion from those 
described in section 4. e lawful name and description of notes issued 
under this section shall be ‘reserve notes:” Provided, t the notes issued 
in blank in compliance with thissection shall never be more than 50 cent 
of all the een? currency notes issued in blank to the association. 

Sxo, 6, at the Treasurer shall forthwith redeem and destroy nies 
United States legal-tender notes issued under acts passed before July 1, 1 
in sueh manner as he may deem prope, equal in amount to 90 per cent ot 
the aggregate of the coin, coin certificates, and United States legal-tender 
notes received for pro currency notes, in blank, issued under section 
4,and the Treasurer shall set aside 10 per cent of such aggregate paid in 
for the redemption fund, as described in section 14. 

Sxo. 7. That when there shall be no more in amount of the legal-tender 
notes described in section 6 outstanding than the amount of the reserve 
fund then held by the Treasurer under existing law for the redemption of 
such notes, the reserve fund so held shall then be set aside and used to 
redeem and cancel such notes, and from that date so much of all acts and 
parte of acts as authorize, require, or permit the issue or reissue of such 

egal-tender notes shall have no force or validity, and thereafter such notes 

shall not be held in the cash reserve fund of any national banking associa- 

tion. Upon the execution of the preceding provisions of this section, the 

pa of section 6con egal-tender notes issued under acts passed 
fore July 1, 1890, shall apply to jury notes issued under the act of July 

is 1 so iong as such notes are paid into the Treasury or presented for re- 
emption. 

Upon the execution of the ener provisions of this section concerning 


the -tender notes herein to, and also concerning the Treas 

notes herein referred to, the ann of section 6 concerning such legal- 
tender notes shall apply to silver certificates issued u e deposit of 
silver dollars whenever, from time to time, the Secre of the Treas- 


irect, and in such case silver dollars equal in amount to the 
silver certificates redeemed and destroyed shall be immedia covered 
into the Treasury: eee Aes t the Treasurer of the United 
States shall out and keep in circulation all the coined silver dollars the 
tors of the United States will freely accept in t of debts due 
the United States; and the Treasurer of the United States shall 


ury shall so d 


keep in the silver dollars oaeah in amount toall the outstand- 
ing silver certificates. Secretary of Treasury shall at no time issue 
any order for redee and canceling silver certificates that shall reduce 
the silver dollars in the below an amount sufficient to carry out 


this provision as to silver dollars and as to silver certificates, and the other 


poe ofthisact. Thereafter the 90 per cent shall be covered into the 
asury as a miscellaneous receipt. 

Sxo. 8. That if any banking association organized under this act neglects 
or refuses to take and issue currency notes, as provided for in section 4, to 
the amount averaged to be taken and issued by three-fifths of all national 
banking associations organized under this act of like or nearly like capital 
and deposits, and cone the same or nearly the same class of banking bus!- 
ness done by such banking associations when directed so to do by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon a notice issued by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and approved by the Secretary of the Seer and fails to take the 
currency circulating notes directed to be taken by sa d officers for the period 
of three months, it shall be liable to and shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States a dut; uivalent to 12 per cent per annum upon the face 
value of the notes it is directed to take and falls to take so long as the falil- 
ure continues. The Comptroller of the Currency may classify and reclassify 
or group together, in whole or in part, at any time he may deem proper, 
banks organized under this act for the purpose of executing the provisions 
of this section, and the decision of the Comptroller as to whatclass or group 
any ———. bank belongs in shall be final, when apeeertes in writing by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, until such time as the bank shall be placedin 
a different class or group by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Comptroller may issue to any association organized under this act 
notes described in section 4to any amount approved of in writing by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the amount described in section 4, 
provided the association applying for such additional notes shall deposit 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, bonds in kind and amount acceptable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, as security for such notes, and shall pay 
such rate of interest per annum on such notes so issued as is required by 
law to be paid on loans when no rate of interest is fixed in the obligation by the 
State in which the bank is located. Such interest on such notes to be paid 
at such time and in such manner asthe Secretary of the Treasury may de- 
termine. 

Any association depositing bonds and receiving currency notes secured 
thereby as herein poe me may withdraw such bonds so deposited after 
ninety days from the date of such deposit upon paying the accumulated in- 
terest on the notes issued upon the deposits of such bonds up to the date of 
their withdrawal, and in addition to such interest shall deposit with the 
Comptroller lawful money or circulating promissory notes issued to asso- 
ciations under section 4 of this act, or mixed, to an amount equal to the 
circulating notes issued to the association for which the bonds were de- 

sited for eet but no more than 90 per cent on the par value of any 

md shall be issued in currency notes of section 4 and no more than 5 per 
cent of the notes issued to any other association under section 4 of this act 
shall be accepted as a deposit for the redemption ofsuch bonds and thecan- 
cellation ofsuch notes. The circulating notes so deposited shall be immedi- 
ately putin redemption and the lawful money received for them shall be kept 
asa special fund with which toredeem and destroy the amount of such notes 
as are described in section 4 and issued to the association under this section of 
this act, and such notes shall be destroyed equal in amount to the notes is- 
sued to the association in excess of those issued to it under section 4 of this 
act. 

Sxo. 9. That in order to furnish suitable premiencey currency notes for 
circulation as money, under sections 4 and 5, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall furnish 
such notes, in blank, to banking associations entitled to receive them, and 
every provision of this act sh: apply ually to the promissory currency 
notes issued under sections 4and 5: ovided, however, That notes issued un- 
der section 5 shall not be counted in any reserve fund; and the notes issued 
under section 5 shall be finally redeemed and paid as provided in section 17; 
and notes issued under section 4 shall be finally redeemed and paid as pro- 
vided in section 13. 

Sxc. 10. Thatthe cashier of any association, with the approval of the board 
of directors in writing properly certified to the Comptroller, and with the 
approval of the Comptroller, may appoint a deputy to affix the cashier's 

ature to the circulating notes issued tothe association, but such deputy 
shall not be a regular employé6 of the bank. 

Sxc. 11. That any association, upon giving to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency six months’ notice of its intention so to do, may, at the expiration of 
that period, surrender its promissory currency notes, or any part of them, 
issued under section 4. in excess of the amount it is required to take, and re- 
ceive coin, or coin or bullion certificates, or mixed, therefor. Any associa- 
tion, upon giving to the Comptroller of the Currency one year’s notice of its 
intention so to do, may close up its business, and, dissolving its organiza- 
tion, may surrender such promissory currency notes and receive coin, or 
coin or bullion certificates, or mixed, therefor from the Treasury of the United 


States upon surrende the same to the Comptroller, and upon like notice 
in like manner any tion which reduces its capital stock may deposit 
a like proportion of such promissory currency notes in excess of the amount 


pr 
it is required to have in section 3 of this act, and receive coin, or coin or bul- 
lion certificates, or mixed, therefor, and the Treasurer of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay the currency promissory notes herein 
described as they are presented, out of any moneysin the Treas notother- 
wise appropriated, and the Treasurer shall forthwith destroy the same in 
the manner prescribed by, law; and any association may reduce its promissory 
currency notes issued to it under section 5 of this act by surrendering them for 
destruction to the Treasury of the United States, and the Treasurer shall 
destroy the notes so surrendered in the manner prescribed by law. The 
liability of any association for notes issued under section 5 shall neither be 


canceled nor reduced in any other manner: Pr , however, That the do- 
ing by an association or others of any one of the t provided for in this 
section must be with the approval and permission of the Comptroller of the 


Currency. 

SEo. That any association, at any time within two years next previous 
to the date of the expiration of its o or extended corporate existence 
under this act, and with the a of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
may, by amending its articles of association, extend its od of succession 
for a term fixed by the Comptroller of not more than ty years from the 
expiration of the period of succession named in the articles of association, 
and shall have succession for such extended period. But such amended 
articles of association shall not be valid until the Comptroller shall have 
given to the association a certificate of approvalthereof. Every association 
organized under this act shall have the ht to extend its corporate exist- 
ence for a further period or periods, so that its whole life under this act shall 
not belessthan thirty years, and all certificates of authority shall be so issued 
by the Comptroller of the Currency as to expire as nearly equal in number 
and amount of capital as is practicable in each year of a period of thirty 


ears. 
7 Sxc. 13. That upon the expiration of the corporate term of any association 
organized under act and its corporate existence not extended by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or upon theinsolvency of an association, or by 
the order or with the consent of the Comptroller, approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Treasurer shall redeem the promissory currency notes 
issued to the association under the provisions of section 4 of this act. In 
redeeming the promissory currency notes issued under section 4 of this act 
he shall do so in coin of the same intrinsic value as the nominal value of the 
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money deposited by the association for the issue of the notes in blank upon 
the date of such deposit. 

Sc. 14. That the Treasurer shall at all times keep and have on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States in coin or coin and bullion certificates, for 
the redemption fund of each association, the 10 percent provided in section 6, 
to be held and used for thecurrent redemption of both kinds of its promissory 
currency notes; and when the currency notes of any association organized 
under this act, assorted or unassorted, shall be presented for such redem 
tion to the Treasurer of the United States in sums of $500, or any multiple 
thereof, the same shall be forthwith redeemed. The right to confer the 
duties and responsibilities of executing the provisions of this section, and of 
other sections or parts of sections of this act relating to the redemption fund 
provided for in section 6, upon reserve banks, under such regulations as he 
may deem safe and proper, and to deposit the redemption fund or funds 

rovided for in section 6 in such banks, taking ample security therefor, is 
covek conferred upon the Treasurer of the United States, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury; but any such deposit shall not be 
counted as a partofthereserve ofsuchbank. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall publish in one of the three papers having the largest circulation in 
business circles in New York City a list of the securities and the amount of 
each kind accepted by him to secure any notes issued on bonds under section 
8, and any and all deposits made in any bank. 

Src. 15. That to enable the Treasurer of the United States to fund the cir- 
culating promissory notes issued under section 4, the redemption of which 
by him is provided for in this act, and to enable him to execute the provi- 
sions of section 17, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
issue on the credit of the United States coupon bonds or registered bonds, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after two years, and pay- 
able ten years from date, and bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually; and the bonds herein authorized shall be of 
such denominations, not less than $100, as may be determined upon by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Treasury may dispose 
of such bonds at any time, at the market value thereof, for coin, or coin or 
bullion certificates or mixed. 

SEo. 16. That any association designated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a depository of public money may be required by the Secretary to keep 
on hand on account of such deposits such reserve fund as he may deem ex- 
eS, but such deposits by the Secretary shall not be counted in comput- 

the reserve required under existing law. 

Sno. 17. That whenever, inthe opinion of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the complete redemption and retirement of all promissory currency notes 
issued to and by any association is then necessary for the protection of the 
holders of such notes, the Comptroller may take possession of all the 
assets of such association and pescers to create a fund ample for the redemp- 
tion of such notes by first setting aside for such fund all the rency notes 
issued to associations under section 4 andall thecoin or coin and bullion 
certificates held by the association. The Comptroller shall set aside and 
cover into such fund all or so much of all the assets of the association as shall 
benecessary to make up such fund toredeem such notes, and the Comptroller, 
after completing a fund sufficient for the complete redemption and retire- 
ment of such notes, and not before, shall deliver the remaining assets to the 
association; and the Treasurer of the United States shall use the fund cre- 
ated as above for the final redemption and the retirement of the promis- 
sory currency notes issued to the association under section 5of this act; and 
the balance of said fund so created over and above the amount required for 
the final redemption and destruction of such notes, if there be — shall be 
paid to the association from which it was taken. In doing the t ings pro- 
vided in this section the Comptroller is hereby authorized to sell any partof 
the property of the association or to pledge the whole or any part of the 
property or assets of the association at any timeas security for any loan he 
may elect to make in order to create the fund herein mentioned. If, after 
complying with the preceding requirements of this section, there is not a 
sufficient sum to redeem all the currency notes issued to the association un- 
der section 5 of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to at any time make up the deficiency in the fund necessary to 
finally redeem and cancel such notes out of any moneysin the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and from the proceeds of the sale of bonds in like 
manner as byl og in the case of currency notes issued under section 4and 
surrendered to the Treasurer under section 1l of thisact: Provided, however, 
That the accounts kept by the Treasurer of the United States, of the 
moneys received by him under section 19 of this act, show at the time of 
making up such deficiency that the money so received exceeds the money 
before paid out by him in the redemption of such notes by a sum equal to or 
larger than the sum necessary to make up the sum needed in the case, and 
not otherwise. 

Szc. 18. That each association shall increase its reserve on account of its 
issue of circulating notes issued to and by it under section 5 of this act the 
same percentage it would be required by law toincrease its reserve were its 
deposits increased by a sum equal to the sum of such notes in circulation, 
all of which increase of its reserve may bein balances due the association 
from approved reserve agents. The cash reserve required by law to be kept 
may be in coin, or in coin certificates, or in promissory currency notes {s- 
sued under section 4 of this act, or mixed; but when the daily total reserve 
of an association averages less for any month than the amount required to 
be kept by it at all times by existing law it shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States a duty for that month equivalent to interest, at the rate fixed 
by law in the State where the association is located, on the amount of aver- 
age deficiency in such reserve for that month; and every association organ- 
ized under this act shall Pay, into the Treasury of the United States aduty on 
that part of its average daily cash reserve required by law that is averaged 
to be opt, in any month, in notes issued to banking associations under sec- 
tion 4 of this act at the rate of 2per cent per annum; and whenever any asso- 
ciation fails to pay in coin or coin certificates on demand the promissor 
currency notes ed and issued by it, such association shall pay an adadi- 
tional duty at the rate of 4 per cent per annum on the whole amount of the 
sum of the lawful reserve it is required at all times to have on hand until 
such payment is resumed. Not less than 50 per cent of the coin and coin or 
bullion certificate reserve provided for in this act shall be in gold coin or 
gold certificates, and 50 per cent may te in silver coin or silver certificates. 
and any excess of silver coin and silver certificates over gold coin and gold 
certificates shall be counted as though they were promissory currency notes 
issued under section 4 of this act. Not ng in this section, and no action 
taken by any association under this act, shall bar any action taken or pro- 
posed to be taken by the Comptroller under section 17 of this act. 

Suc. 19. That in addition to all other taxes or duties provided for in this 
act each association organized under this act shall pay into the Treasury of 
the United States a tax equivalent to one-tenth of 1 per cent per annum on 
the aver: amount of currency notes issued toand retained by it under sec- 
tion 5 of this act, for the purpose of anticipating the redemption and de- 
struction in certain cases of the currency promissory notes issued to asso- 
ciations under section 5 of this act. The Treasurer of the United States 
shall keep an account of all moneys paid into the Treasury under this sec- 


tion and all mone a 
of gua notin ys paid out of the Treasury on account of the redemption 
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In order to create an obligation to guarantee at certain times certain in- 
divicual deposits in associations organized under this act, and to provide 
against loss to the United States Treasury in making such guaranty, each 
association organized under this act shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States as a miscellaneous receipt a tax equivalent to one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 per cent per annum on its average individual deposits unt ilsuch 
time as the aggregate of such taxes paid into the United States Treasury 
by such association exceeds in amount the sum of $1,000,000, and such taxes 
shall cease at such time as the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine 
and before such aggregate amount of taxes paid reaches the sum of $1,500,- 
000. The taxes imposed in this section shall in any case be paid by each bank 
organized under this act when directed so to do by the Comptroller of the 
Currency untilsuch time as the aggregate ofall the taxes paid by it approxt- 
mates its fair proportion of the aggregate of all such taxes paid by all the 








associations organized under this act. The approximate to be measured 
and determined by the Comptroller by the average individual deposits of 
the association as compared to the average aggregate individual deposits 
of all the associations organized under this act. Whenever the aggregate 
of all the taxes collected under this section of this act does not exceed the 
aggregate of all sums paid out byjthe Treasurer on account of the guaranty 


of certain individual deposits herein provided for by the sum of 81,000,000, 
the Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized and directed to reim- 
meee such taxes upon each association to make good the guaranty fund 

erein created, and each association shall pay such taxes forsuch time asthe 
Comptroller shall direct and for such time as will make the aggregate of all 
the taxes paid by each association under this section, as compared to the 
aggregate of the taxes paid by all the associations under this section, approx- 
imate proportionately to its average individual deposits as compared with 
the average aggregate individual deposits of all the associations organized 
under thisact: Provided, however, That no association shall be liable to pay 
any tax, and no tax shall be levied upon it under this section when the pro- 
portion of the sum of all taxes then in the Treasury that it has paid in 
equals the sum of one-tenth of I per cent on its average individual deposits 
for the last preceding five years. 

Each association shall entitled to receive, and the Treasurer of the 
United States is hereby authorized and directed to pay to each association, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and at such 
time and in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine, 
intereston the remainderof the aggregate sum of al! the moneys it has paid 
into the Treasury of the United States under this section and then therein 


at the rate of 4 per cent perannum: Provided, however, That in ascertaining 
the remainder of the sum paid into the Treasury by any association that is 
then therein there shall be deducted from the aggregate each association 


has paid in under this section its equitable and proportionate part of all 
sums paid out of the Treasury under this section. 

When, in the opinion of the Comptroller of the Currency, an exceptional 
financial condition exists or is impending that threatens the paralysis of 
business and the stopping of industries to the [rg injury of the people, by 
crippling or temporarily destroying the usefulness of all banking associa- 
tions in the ae by threatening the withdrawal of deposits from con- 
servatively managed and clearly solvent banking associations because of 
abnormal conditions of unreasonable fear which is manifesting itself, the 
Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized and directed, wit the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to issue an order of guaranty by 
the United States, and to guarantee for ninety days certain individual de- 
posits in all or any one of the banking associations organized under this 
act, which order may be twice extended for the same or a shorter period, 
but in no case shall such order be extended to cover more than eight con- 
secutive months: Provided, however, That such order of guaranty shall in- 
clude only individual — in associations organized under this act, but 
in no case shall such order of guaranty be held to include sums due from 
insolvent institutions to public or private banking associations or banking 
firms of any kind or the deposits of any officer, director. or employé of any 
banking institution whatever, or to any stockholder holding stock at the par 
value of $2,000 or more in any corporate or private banking institution what- 
ever, nor to individual deposits made for a definite time. The Treasurer of 
the United States, upon the order of the Comptroller, approved by the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized and directed to pay to any de- 
a in such manner as he shall determine any sums due such depositor 

ecause of the making and issuing of any order of guaranty described in 
this section, in the same manner as is provided in sections 13 and 15 in the 


case of the redemption of notes issued under section 4. Noorder of guaranty 
herein mentioned shall operate tochange or abolish in any manner any 
liability or obligation imposed by law on any banking association or upon 
any officer, director, stockholder, or employé of any banking association 
whatever, or of any other person. The liability of the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of any order of guaranty that may issue under 
this section concerning any deposits in any association that may be affected 
by any act done under this section shall not be increased because of any 
losses to any individual or any association caused by any fraudulent act 
committed by any om employed by or connected with any association 
that fails to promptly pay its depositors because of insolvency during any 
period covered by any order of guaranty issued under this section. 

Sec. 20. That the Comptroller may at all times know the condition of each 
bank, and what duty is due and collectible from it, each bank shall make 
such record at the close of each day as the Comptroller shall request, in a 
book kept for that purpose, which record shall show the total amount of its 
outstanding promissory currency notes issued to it under section 5 of this 
act, and its total deposit account, and its total reserve account, as shown by 
its books at the close of each business day, and of what the reserve con- 
sisted, which daily record of deposits, reserve, and currency notes, and 
other matter requested by the Comptroller, shall be made up for each 
month, and a copy or report thereof transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency on or before the 10th day of the following month; and the duty 
upon the averages of the kinds of money which made up the reserve during 
that month, and all taxes and duties imposed by this act shall be collecte 
semiannually on the ist day of April and the Ist day of October in each 

ear. Thérecords and reports provided forin this section, and any other 
acts and data he may request, shall be in such form as the Comptroller 
shall direct. 

Sec. 21. That before making the record for the day, as provided in section 
20 or required by the Comptroller, every transaction of that day pertaining 
thereto shall be duly entered in the books of the bank. All moneys here- 
after received from the duty or taxes collected from banking associations 
over and above the cost to the Government of maintaining the bureau of 
the currency shall be covered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt. 

Src. 22. That there is hereby created the office of national-bank examiner 
in chief, who shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and be 
under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency, and shal! be paid the 
sum of $3,000 per annum, in addition to the necessary expenses incurred by 
him in traveling. The examiner in chief shall, under such direction, super- 
vise and direct all other bank examiners, and be paid out of the appropria- 
tions forthe Bureauof the Currency. The national-bank examiners shall be 
held to be employés in the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency when 
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associations organized under this act, and their fees shall be paid 
out-of the a iation for the Bureau of the Currency. 

Suc. 23. dividends to shareholders shall be payable by any associa- 
tom cugeminsd onten this act, semiannually, on such day as the Comptroller 

allapprove 

Sno. , . That all currency prom 7 notes received by any association 
shall S ‘carefully assorted, and of those issued under sections 4 and 6 
of this act, those issued ender 4 section 4 shall be first paid out, excepting as 

ovided in section 18, and then those issued to other associations under sec- 

tion 6, and lastly, those issued under section 5 to the association holding 
them. 

Suc. 25. That there is hereby constituted and appointed a board of advis- 
ors, of m ve experts, to the Comptroller of the Currency —— changes desir- 
able inand methods of oe existing law conceining banking, over 
which board the Comptroller of Currency sh oF eg The president 
of the chief redemption bank in each of the five f redemption cities in 
the country, or such substitute as he shali from time to time appoint, shall 
be a member of the board, which board of advisors shall meet once a year, 
or oftener if the Comptroller of the Currency or a majority of the board so 
determines, and at such a time and place as the Comptrollershall appoint. 
The recommendations of such board, or a synopsis thereof, shall be extended 
in the records of the board, and the decision of the ofthe Treasury 
from time to time as to What person or persons are en to act under 
this section shall be final. 

Sno, 26, That every president, director, cashier, teller, clerk, or agent of 
any banking association organized under any law of the United States, = 
any other person who embezzles, a or Misapplies a= 

the moneys. funds, credits, cr other of any such on, 
or who, without authority from the issues or circulation 
any of the notes of the association, or who, without. a , issues 
pa uts forth any certificate of deposit, draws any order or bill of exchange, 
ma = any acceptance, ee any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mort- 
judgment, or decree, or, without authority 80 to Go, issues or trans- 
ers any nae which, were it sathorized by the association, would make 
the asso on liable for gee, or who willfully omits from any 
book, record, or account.or any o any item or entry that is mate- 
rial to the accuracy of them, or one of a Senay aan utred 
to be entered or made record, account or _e.* er ‘to 
make them or any one a ‘anaes accurate sho 
the book, record, account, or was made or oe show, 
Was customary to include in them or any, one of them in 


facts which the book, record, acco’ a 
made or kept to exbibit, with or wsehonts Sarton, an either case, to 
defraud, or deceive the association or any a compene, See 
corporate, or any individual person,or to deeatun aay clicer any {he suo: 
ciation, or any agent appointed to examine the affairs of such asso- 
ciation, or any other person, or — abstracts or willfully any 


book, paper, record, or statement a entry of the on, or 
book, record, statement, or account, or — of any one of them, 
oan made up directly or indirectly from any boo , or record, or who 
willfully conceals or falls to “any violations “ot the 
provisions of this section that washes of to the officers of the bank 
and to the board of directors, and also to the whe 
amining the books, accounts, securities, 2 of the 
Ron alncenel up tar alae director, or er to do so, or fails to re- 
port any omission by any person from or 


any book, record, or account of the which belonged therein by 
custom or by direction of the proper orang’ or who ae conceals or fails 
ank to any viola 


to call the attention of the eee ly examining the 
tion of the provisions of this act or order of the Comptroller of 
by any director, officer, or employé of the association or other 
requestedito do so by the person examining the 
person who Se et ee in any violation of fee 
visions of this section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
be imprisonednot more than ten Caneel a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or both; the condition of the account with bank of the maker of a certi- 
fled check shall be presumed to have been known ‘to the officer at the time 
he certified the same, in the absence of proof to the con’ ,and that it was 
not the official duty of any officer, ier, or a 
person to do or not to do ‘any one of the acts or Ss 
-= be pleaded in any action commenced or prosecuted against any one of 
m. 

A copy of so much of the provisions of this act as the Comptro 
deem applicable or pertinent.in the case may, at his discretion, be served by 
the bank examiner who is making, or is about to an official examina- 
tion of the association upon such officers, directors, and employés of the as- 
sociation as the Comptroller shall dosignate at the time of or just previous 
to each examination. 


ligence on his part, 

amination ofthe condition of a bank, or willfully falis to observe the meth- 

ods or rules prescribed by r 

does not result therefrom, he 

senting the condition of the association. 
The tirst business transacted at the firsi 

ofeach association in each month shall be to hear and to enter upon the 

records Tag) re wepdned mi nny F Sy eat es the cashier or other 

proper officer of the association of liabilities of each officer and director 

of the association to the association in the following order, that is to say: 
First, as to pee Fe ee 2068 ee ee any cor- 

poration, or of a corpora’ is a -director.or officer. 


Second, as indorser of.any paper. 
Third, as surety for any loan or other obligati eS a. 


amount and — value of aaotaieaiin ey aler ace: 
any — — 


per. 
shall be made employé. ashe may designate in the 
record book of the board of directo wowed y Hs thereof shall be sent 


to Gurren. of such board of Comptroller of the 
Suo.27. That all existing lawe affecting national nein 
promissory currency notes issued by them shall those 
under this act and to ee ee ‘wear it: are 
See enienete SSS ae a 
ect any 
ee ee as to acsoolation not organized under =e ee 
‘provided in section 22 pe ot 
a een aive ot State is 
berehy auithoried Damlcng asacetation organised under and surrender elroulating 
notes, described ‘in section 4 of this in Sho came qnemmer 
weer coon and ‘and as 


conditions, 0 
to proportion to its capital and 


its ee te een and as to retain- 
ing and surrendering the same as are provided in 


e case of the taking of 








such notes by associations organized under this act: Providel, That such 
banks t — such notes shall-ma make such reports to the Comptroller of the 
sie ae to = examinations by national-bank examiners as 
are req in the case of banks organized under this act, and 
any banking acceieteem organized under the laws of any State tak and 
Saleieden ole such motes under and in full compliance with the conditions 
herein described shall thereafter duringsuch compliance be exempt from the 
10 per cent tax ro) Sonia tay A upon its circulating currency notes by existing law: 
And provided furt That the decision of the Comptroller of ‘the Currency, 
as to a full compliance with this section, when approved by the Secretary of 





the Treasury, shall be final. Any person authorized so to do ‘by the gov- 
ernor of a State ecpy any report of the condition of any State banking 
association in that State made to the Comptroller of the Currency by any 
national-bank cuemiieee. 
APPENDIKES. 
APPENDIX A. 


As no bank would have had issued to it any more es 
“reserve notes” under section 5 than the reserve it “ held,’ 
will be seen by the following table that only six of these thirty: 
three banks would have been entitled to any of such notes in 
excess of the sum of their “‘ dividends paid,” showing an annual 
loss of $8,742: 


aa national banks, dividends paid, and circulation issued of asso- 
whose dividends were less in amount’ than the outstanding, and also 

the reserve held” by each, as shown by the Comptrotier’s report ssued last 

previous to insolvency. 

Divi- | Ciroula- 

@ends | tion — ay 

“| ‘paid. issued. , 















Title. 











Merchants’ pea Bank, mabetesce if 





ieee ae aoa B165,769 | $180,000 | 886,785.03 
First National Bank, Medina, ‘N. ¥*... 40,000 | 7,237.65 
Tennessee National Bank, Memphis, 

eae ae | 90,000 | 153,746.40 










25,500 16, 873,50 
45, 000 5, 573.00 





First National Bank, Fort Smith, 
I i octet ant eeniiecinced 45,000} 5, 204.25 
et et 
First National Bank, Petersburg, Va.* 179,200 | 28,188.00 
—— ’ 
ure, ee cal 360,000 | 117,816.92 
+ aaa Topeka, Kans.*. 90,000 | 80; 102.68 
a ia 629,200 | 176,107.60 
First National Bank of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah#.............-..-.-. 118,101 | 88,627.40 
National Bank, Chi- 
AIT Gnticthewenmcistepininiiintn we cd nds 285,100 | 240,000.00 
Fourth National ‘Bank, Chicago,T.*.| 1876 _ 85,700.| 8,470.00 
First National Bank, Bedford, Iowa.*. WT IO vires ni sace 


First National Osceola,lowa:*. 
ma rac oe Watkins, 


meee eee ew eee eee eee ee eres mene nen 


First National Bank, Ashland, Pa.*..| 1878 | #33, 105 
7. National Bank, Waynesburg, 


ee ee a e738 | 21,;710| 9,345 | 16,000.00 
wares National Bank, Dallas, Tex.*_..| 1878 | 20,877] 29,800| 13,459.00 
People's National Bank, Helena, 

Sead 66,810} 89,300| 24, 774.18 
eleaanid ‘National Bank, Fort 

Scott, Kans.* coateiiiidieas aicies Gag 16,670} 35/328} 11,501.78 
Farmers’ ational Bank, a 

DN a senaae % | 197 | 11,803} 27,0001 2,000.00 





MOL -...---ececneeeveeaevnnesnanes|on----=| "148)/806 | “226,480 | 107, 028.59 


First National Bank, Angelica,N.¥.*.| 1686 | -66,804| 80,000 | $, 004.00 
eke Nanonal Baik. Palatia,Fa.*.| ter | O02] 10:20 978.50 
First National Bank, Sheffield, Ala. _- 11,901 | 22,500 1.0184 


Total rear 1,861,080 /2,'708, 370 |.........--- 
SITE FUNDS. onaccbiwednsnuhbees secdlenws coelbenecee sone 2,566, 870 }1, 178,481.00 
* Finally closed. 
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Lise af insoles nt national banks, etc. —Continued. | et Brought OG WER i. eccccesancecccececocccececs cence : BY ” 
aOR aes bi eee a ad educt— 
2 eer 67 = i per cent tax on circulation ......... neeneweeuaiainens $900. 00 
| ok: | a- | may 
Title % Date | Dividends | ss Annual cost of reéemption-.-....... a ceccecesseses 137. 48 
es failed.| paid. | Express charges. gan diddinncne dec ouaeae 3. 00 
| issued. Set et wal a anand 7 
Cost of plates for circulation a ‘. 
—_ eee a BS ee ea Agents’ fees.__... tee ; eenwaanie nets 7.50 
[Besides —_ 82 banks alluded to are the fol- | oo eo agama rein i 0. ‘ually to 1 —— 
lowing Sinking unc reinvested semiannuaiuy to liqu ate 
First Natio 1a1 Bank, Alma, Kans..-..-..--.---- Se inosicsncckaw en Pe 
First National Bank, Mead Center, Kans..--.-.. | ina 88. 15 
Tote ek Sel Tac a a ee a } 5 | Net receipts . tel ania 2 ‘ 

otal i . _ $114,000 loaned at 4 per cent - wb Veen 1 
Second National Bank, McPherson, Kans....| 1891 7,838 | met a. fe | 
Ast ury Park National Bank, Asbury Park, ‘ | Profit on circulation . a ie eae 1 

ad ii a ed et eens owinG amet 1891 8, 753 | 20, 700 mTnatal a a - . - 
aves . 7 ; otal pr $11,600,000 bonds, $194, 166.60. 
Ninth National Bank, Dallas, Tex............. | 45, 000 een 7 ~ ma Siaieeiie. 4.000 nee 
First National Bank, Red Cloud, Nebr........ | 16, 225 St ee —— ; eee se 
Central Nebraska National Bank, Broken 13, 500 | a oe ee ee 
Bow, Nebr. LECAPUULALION Ab t rést a #7 
Florence National Bank, Florence, a Profit on circulation had by depo it of 2 per cent bonds at par #0). 322 
Fir t National Bank, Kansas City, Kans maaan | Profit on circulation hz 1d by epos tof 4 per ‘r ce nt b onds at 1163 ‘ 
ee es ger Bi tak »L ae ee Profit on circulation had by d pe sit of 6 } per cent bonds at 114 aie I 
rst National Bank, Clearfiel¢ ee auaeial he 
Farley National Bank, Montgomery, Alat tina a as aes atte aod a siecle as tia oe 
First National Bank, Goldwater, Ki ans... | Profit on circulation had by deposit of 4 of oach kind of bond...... 0 
ee 294, 865 | PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AT 6 PER CENT 
Huron National Bank, S. Dak-.................. By =a, 000 Profits or losses on circulation taken by banking associations in 
7 Wii bindedstacsall 750 the interest is 6 per cent un risting w. 
First National Bank: owns, 7 04° £09 | a ee ee ee 
Bell County National Bank, Temple, Tex._... 11, 250 {Profits on circulation, C omptroller 3 Report, 189 , page 8 
National Bank, Guthrie, Okla_......--.....-- 21,800 | June 20, 1892—2 per cents 
Cherryvale National Bank, Cherryvale, Kans_| 11,250 | : — 
First National Bank, Rockwall, Tex..........| 26,720 | $100,000 twos at par interest..............-..... ee aa , 
| ————— | Circulation, 90 per cent on par Vale... 2... -ncenee----- $90, 000. 00 
96, 973 | 194, 689 | Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund eee enitniedind 
2,095,678 | | 3,310, 529 Loanable circulation at 6 per cent... ..............-..--..06- 85,500.00 5, 130. 00 
—$ iainonian “7, 180.00 
*Finally closed. + Paid in full by resuming. eee nn emer nnes arn cemnes ‘= ee 4, SER. OS 
None in the years 1870, 1871, 1877, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, and 1588. } 1 per cent tax on circulation............. Siieiaidiceisidlbacian 
Total number banks failed, 53. Annual cost of redemption..................-......-...- 
TLS in-0 nn ceeetinaeniduegpuaueeemmbentindate 
Cost of plates for circulation... ..............00.........- 
APPENDIX B. Agents’ ee Bb ewbe nas ccneseceewcenccceswececsececccuscceces 
BXADMMAtions « ... 2. 222200 cece oo ee ccwcee cece cove cece cone 
[Figures of the Actuary of the United States Treasury. ] ; aname — e 
PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AT 4 PER CENT. | Net tnt —_ 
. > > . - sss A ? eo a ee i} ; 
Profits or losses on circulation taken by banking associations in localities where | 3199 000 lcanedas 3 NGL 1c hi Shs inccdtinuncdseneedens Fae ; ; ; 
the interest ts 4 per cent under existing law. ’ MV ee ae ae ener Te oe 
June 30, 1892—2 per cents. EE ey 
Circulation, 9 per cent on par value ewe necccerenwcecewe own e $90; 000. 00 #2,000.00 | ‘Total profit on $21,837,000 bond: 3, $6,194.72 
@LiON, 9 Per COUY OL PAL Val ~ 220 nw www ww wn nme wn wnee ’ . i arr ; + 20 ay oar 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund ........-..-.-..-..-..-. 4,500.00 Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.032 per cent 
Loanable circulation at 4 per cent ..............--..-.....- —— i June 20. 1892—4 per cents 
85,500.00 3, 420.00 | ee aes Coenen 
: ennai - $100,000 fours at 1163 premium, interest.....................-.-.-...-- 84, 000. 00 
grove 1 ei Si belie cadenwbbeidabmbimbelibeued wenonitetin 5, 420.00 | Circulation, 90 per cent on par value. -. ee 890, 000. 00 
uc educt 5 per cent redemptior nd, ‘ 
1 per cent tax on circulation....................-...-..- 900. 00 See 0 Pee eee Pee in mennenraerenneenecwecnce ae 
Tixpres ss redemption dcebssecuesennsousecaseueores = Loanabile circulation at 6 per cent...................--<-<- $5,500.00 5,1 
Ex SS charges. ..- coves’ ocee esuueers caceceuce o | 
Cost of plates for c Nitsa cra ieaneaen Apenacipeeia 7.50 Se SII cotinine we dinaoditnatns eageommane 9, 130. 00 
ANNE MEE clndtiee cas anndmntd ind praca a pe R te sll 7.50 Si aa eS Tr ons eee a tone ee eee eT ae : 
REDO. cntittin aha stnidintnntwbenaaneinibbtawetriee: 43. 00 : i pe cent tax on circulation . a a a 900. 00 
———_ 1,098.48 MUA COSE Of TOCENIPUON.... .....cqecccnccccecccsccee 137. 48 
iii se i cadet cba alae SER sseske 4, 321.52 tp Fier thewatiun... 7.50 
100,000 loaned at 4 per cent.- 222222220222 III. 4, 000. 00 gents’ fees........... ANEION.....-2----+------20-00--0-- 750 
i xaminations. - _. cl ceebialar dines skeaucuea 43. 00 
Profit on circulation. a a i li $21. Sink reste ry iquidate 1 re- 3 
Total profit on 821, 887,000 bonds, $70.210.8. nar 3 fund ts ive d quarter! y to liquidate pre — 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.322 per cent. rot eer roo vere ae ae ve) ibe Se we 
June 30, 1892— t | er 
4 per cents. j Net receipts. .... Se et lena Ee ae aes 7. 335 
8100,000 fours at 116} premium, interes asad tuamegeuioss $4, 000.00 | $116,750 loaned at 6 per cent__..__.. AES ap Rec 7’ 005 
Circulation, 90 per cent on par wane... cadiyéuentn cone - 800, 000, 00 ee Cs eae Stes eta reese _ 

5 n 2 sthior } = , 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund -....-.....-......... -- 4,500.00 Pe ae 
Loanable circulation at 4 per cent -........................ 85,500.00 8, 420.00 Total profit on $129,759,000 bc nds, $385,571.09 
Geces yeeutnts — Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.380 per cent. 

‘ LEAN nein na an aeha debe hans Cube Seepecncnees cone 7, 420. 00 
Deduct— - June 30, 1892—6 per cent 
1 per cent tax on circulation........................--- ; ; 
Annual cost of redemption -....... 222. 222.--2- eee eens $100,000 sixes a I Ase cet citdin es conc wenciteuien 86, 000. 00 
NO a oes ca anne vececauilnics Circulation, 90 per cent on par value.................-.-..- $90, 000, 00 
Cost of plates for circulation Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund ......................-- 4, 500. 00 
TL, ttn cbinbdveddbb dune whdesewddhen seks ueccse 
EAL NE ER ea Loanable circulation at 6 per cent 5 ). 00 
Sinking fund reinvested quarterly to liquidate pre 
din cudasths eetineadrabbbiadedecdvenacesepescecs 820. 38 Gross receipts-._. i _... 11,130.00 
1,918.86 | Deduct— 
—— 5 per cent tax on circulation... .... << cccccccccce cece 900. 00 
ES dead ta ei See 5, 501.14 eee eae 137, 48 
EL EOL LTT eT 4, 670. 00 } Express charges _. a 3. 00 
———— Cost of plates for circulation __.. 7.50 
Profit on circulation.........._. Se 831. 14 Cost of plates for circt os : ee ee oe wri 7 50 
Total profit on $129,759,000 bonds, $1,078, 478..95. Ee 3. 0C 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.831 per cent Sinking fund reinvested ‘semiannually ‘ to liquid: ate 
June 30, 1892—6 per cents. DICMIUM ...------- -0n-a0e~ ane eneeeennn ene eneneene ene 1, at 2. vs 
$100,000 sixes at 114 premium, interest __. #6, 000. 00 
Circulation, 90 per cent on par value........................ $00,000.00 ° 81 Net recelpte__.__.-__-._..---weweceecweeeeess+ cee- eens ceee- 8, 058. 58 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund ........................ 4, 500. 00 14,000 loaned At 6 per CoN... 2. ee eeee een ceeenees ceceseeeee-e--- 6,840.00 
Profiton circulation.....................- ; . 1,218 88 


Loanable circulation at 4 per cent _........................ 95,500.00 3,420.00 


Gross receipts 9, 420, 00 























Total profit on $11,600,000 bonds, $127,219. 75. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 1.218 per cent, 
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Recapitulation at interest at 6 per cent. 


Profit on circulation had by deposit of 2 per cent bonds at par..... 80.082 
Profit on circulation had by deposit of 4 per cent bonds at 1163 _... 0. 330 
Profit on circulation had by deposit of 6 per cent bonds at 114...... 1. 218 
Profit on circulation had by deposit of one-third of each kind of 

BN cvoces sekgenabnainelwntanbpakiedammnaaaion ae svbldimansinint 0. 526 


PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AT 8 PER CENT. 


Profits or losses on circulation taken by banking associations in localities where 
the interest is 8 per cent under existing law. 


On June 80, 1892—2 per cents (bonds); 














$100,000 twos at par, interest... .............cccc-----escccce $2, 000. 00 
Circulation 90 per cent on par value ...................-..- #90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund .......................- 4, 500. 00 
Loanable circulation at 8 per cent ................-......-- 85,500.00 6,840.00 
I on a eee enaenanstiae Caen 
Deduct— 
1 per cent tax on circulation... 900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption . 137. 00 
Express charges.........-.-.. 3. 00 
Cost of plates for circulation. 7.50 
BEAD DONE scidtde sncceseccocses 7.50 
EI cisnocinbndescaces cepemenndabbecontanesoahene 43. 00 
1, 098, 48 
ESE POOSIIAS ... ccccccunccnccccoccccccsecesensasesusocesonasosues cocccoceus 7, 741. 52 
$100,000 loaned at 8 per cent... é -. 8,000.00 
Ee GEOL udidinkddttnsrdgenneiadscunduadetedbiesnce cscs sabédees 258. 48 


Total loss on $21,837,000 bonds, $50,799.85. 
Percentage loss on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.258 per cent. 


June 8), 1892—4 per cents (bonds). 







$100,000 fours, at 116} premium, interest....................-.-..-..... $4, 000. 00 
Circulation 90 per cent par value... .........2....--------- $90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund ............... hentennapidiniin 4, 500. 00 
Loanable circulation at 8 per cent .........,..--.--.. 85, 500.00 6,840. 00 
Groes TOCIPS 2... .ccaceseccesccsvccecccccce $dbsddeeneedneesese dese 10, 840. 00 
Deduct— 
One per cent tax oncirculation 900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption -. 187. 48 
Express Charges .--.-.....------- 3. 00 
Cost of plates for circulation . 7.50 
Agents’ fees ........-..-..---- 7.50 
Examinations ...-.........-. petnnpepene aces 43.00 
Sinking fund reinvested quartezly to liquidate pre- 
mium........--.-. won coccccnc cocscencce easecoce sanecssove 696. 36 
Net recoipts............---. 00 duaiesvatehabebonse 
$116,750 loaned at 8 per cent ........-...-...----. 
Rigel CU CRC UINNO is inc cncccttk clin occkccnccnsaucnccentbc cosines cease 


Total loss on $129,759,000 bonds, $344,323.30. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.295 per cent. 


June 30, 1892—6 per cent. 
$100,000 sixes at 114 premium, interest ............-...-.----.--.---..- $6, 000. 00 








Circulation 90 per cent on value... $90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund... 450. 00 
Loanabie circulation at 8 per cent -........-.....-.--.--..- 85,500.00 6,840. 00 
Gross receipts ......-.--.--..-0-- Coee cecccccscccsenecen enbnubsioensssess 12, 840. 00 
Deduct— 
1 per cent tax on circulation -.........----.......------ 900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption ...........-.-..---------.--. 137. 48 
Express charges........-.-----. Sensien weincddiviuess bnchue 3.00 
Cost of plates for circulation .........-....----...-.....- 7.50 
AGONts’ 100B. ..... .- 22 noone ncceennnes cence cneecccnce none noes 7.50 
BXAMINAUONS .. 00. noon sccseocecenccewsccces cs cccs cence . 43. 00 
Sinking fund reinvested semiannually to liquidate 
TE OUEEOUD iva cc ccee cinnds cpebeces snvavewtvaneccecescoccee 1, 972. 94 
—— 3,071.42 
Wet TOCCIMS. ..... 000. cnsc-ncccccesescocccccccnenesuncesssccesccccos sane 9, 768, 58 
GREG, SOO 10GHIOR Bb CHEF COME. «ccc nnncccwecnnseccnccwonnns seenvecces-ces 9, 120. 00 
PR COD ORION 5 aw nin.- ui ste pee nce avgness cop cntnnacensicccccnse 648, 58 


Total profit on $11, 600,000 bonds, 867, 711. 75. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0. 649 per cent. 


Recapttulation at interest at 8 per cent. 


Loss on circulation had by deposit of 2 per cent bonds at par... ...... $0. 25848 
a circulation had by deposit of 4 per cent bonds at ee 
EEE wtede conc db babeuneneséedeneshbn0} 6 bees cence cenenledsgunedscseayiuce . 29484 





w Senin eo NNas iin MeNCeRSeKbak se Gebees eekeses Chkdb bbe nbas ewes csed 0. 64858 
Profit on circulation had by deposit of one-third ofeach kindof bond. 6, 03185 


PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AT 10 PER CENT. 


Profits or tosses on circulation taken by banking associations in localities where 
the interest is 10 per cent under existing law. 


June 30, 1892—2 per cents. 





ee RI 0S isn cu Senkduciboahececbuwhidnumecnonbe 2, 
Circulation, 90 per cent on par value. 00 

Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund ....... 2.22... .2..2.. ee. 

Loanable circulation at 10 per cent........................- 85,500.00 8, 550. 00 
Gross receipts ........... wéddesbes vectees wiek susds de dbewensiat becensodve 10, 550. 00 








a en ss ca cueeeotiadebeodnaul 
Deduct— 

1 per cent tax on circulation 
Annual cost of redemption... 
Express charges............- 
Cost of plates for circulation - 
ET Tloncasctbecidletesones 
Examinations ..............-...- 









ha len Cc neceend ipanbsunes subGeNEedeesihebeinieanih 
$100,000 loaned at 10 per cent................. se 


I ies Le ie Shewesbnatee 


Total loss on $21,337,000, $107,794.42. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.548 per cent. 


June 30, 1892—4 per cents. 





$100,000 fours at 1163 premium, interest_......................-.----.-- $4, 000. 00 
Circulation, 90 per cent par value ....................-..... $90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund..............-...------- 4, 500. 00 
Loanable circulation at 10 per cent................-.-.....- 85, 500.00 8,550. 00 
so aes bibuag en hand eabdvisendvdesneuesanee 12, 550. 00 
Deduct— 
1 percent tax on circulation......................-.--.- 900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption ........ 0c. cccesceccecencee 187. 48 
eT. oc uinien nerneniane 8.00 
Cost of plates for circulation.................----20-006 7.50 
i es 7.50 
ERI TOA a SS ee 43. 00 
Sinking fund reinvested quarterly to liquidate pre- 
Side bhnimickteiaiak vues evanhbiniondin debe seusece™ 696. 36 
1,794. 84 
en a ebiacdnneqeu udaieobooene teecedan 10, 755. 16 
ee UNIT GA Ut TPE IIS oon nc dncwninccnccncucentcnscccacessccoses 11, 675. 00 
ae ee a cou Cac teeebndbwede cues cbap-onseeeauhe 919. 84 


Total loss on $129,759,000 bonds $1,074,217.67. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.920 per cent. 


June 3), 1892—6 per cents. 


$100,000 sixes at 114 premium, interest....__.............. $5, 600. 00 
Circulation, 90 per cent on par value....................... $90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption funmd................-....... 4, 500. 00 
Loanable circulation at 10 per cent.....................--. 85, 500. 8, 550. 00 
I I oe SEE us inc acne denpecendoek tebh eben noch eieseces 14, 550. 00 
Deduct 1 per cent tax on circulation...................... 900, 00 
MEAGRE GORE OT TOCGUNDUIOD ons cece cocencce cecnsscavccse 137. 48 
EE cits Dakin bbc dopa hanes wis dsdsenooedees 3.00 
Cost of plates BO GRP OUIIO IN <inis ccccccnwccvcccccccescnue 7.50 
SL Enna y+ dabh spvddhiawnssivieanes ddan, vemce 7.50 
a hie idle i ntee peehhnaa base poddemuas 43. 00 
Sinking fund reinvested semiannually to liquidate 
I enadis cckcceamnwesuenébed vers inudinedncbacs 1,972, 94 
———— 3,071.42 
ee ihe dan ctiniesandedsaugeeea sdsuwwasne 11, 478. 58 
$114,000 loaned at 10 per cent ................-2..-.e00----ee 11, 400. 00 
in ists peisindiisisin weber Sakis umacchmenpes sont 78.58 


‘Total profit on $11,600,000 bonds, $8,203.75. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.079 per cent. 


Recapitulation at interest at 10 per cent. 


Loss on circulation had by deposit of 2 per cent bonds at par ...... $0. 54848 
Loss on circulation had by deposit of 4 per cent bonds at 116} _..... 0. 91984 





Profit on circulation had by deposit of 6 per cent bonds atil4..... 0.07907 


Loss on circulation had by deposit of one-third of each kind of 
DTA. Adenia datint Ue Gch abbasdinns epaedaimbh'neneeddnee cueten exeephicns 0. 46323 


APPENDIX C. 
BILL H. R, 171 IN PRACTICE. 


The figures given below show what the effect of adopting bill H.R.171 
would be on each of the banks mentioned. Their possible profits under the 
= — are compared with their possible profits should bill H. R. 171 

me a law. 


[Home of Hop. Warren F’. Daniell.] 
No. 1.—Franklin National Bank, Franklin, N. H. 





cent. profit. 














| Per | Possible 


This bank has national bank notes outstanding, 843,700: 
If it had 2 per cent United States bonds, its possible 


EE Oe ound ve wthats<tenecnuctsencesscuuéensscs 0. 0315 $13. 76 
It it had 4 per cent United States bonds, its possible 
otk cn skn cane btatin din eeuebbann hand 0. 3301 144. 25 
If it had 6 per cent United States bonds, its possible 
SN EEE Nin tide... cakic cndassonecnabdesennnte esas 1, 2185 
Ifit had one-third of each bond,its possible profit 
WAGE OB. on cnccsencpnve ins nintna sears biialn daikon aep 0. 5267 
It would be entitled to $15,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be.......... 5, 7445 
Difference in profit to the bank.................}-......-. 


On the $15,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
nck pick nbtnduicc toda cnuckdscckecnanninil simian 
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{Home of Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP.] 


No, 2.— People’s National Bank, Americus, Ga, 























Per | Possible 
cent. poems. 
: ———— 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $11,250: | 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be-_| 0. 0315 $3. 54 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be-| 0. 3301 37.14 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.} 1.2185 137. 08 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit ar 
nun dead mlita nie Sane 0. 5267 59. 25 
It;would be entitled to $36,000 of section5 reserve e notes, | 
on which its possible profit would be_................| 5. 7445 2, 068. 02 
DEReNCS Ih MTOMS CO DA ona. . Come cces ccc cesecloccscece he 008. 77 
On the 836,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be com- a ? 


pelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. Total 














SE NO oo aidinn 00s cannedesdeca nese scnccccassasdsdewassecelenss cons | 72,000.00 
{Home of Hon. Josurn D. SAYERS. | 
No. 3.—First National Bank, Bastrop, Tex 
‘Per | Possible 
| profit. 





| 
kK cent. 


This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $11,250: 
{Same as No. 2 example. ] | 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit | 








TN. dianeauiibhé Weined teks anduemane Sb tmeeh eens 0. 5267 #59. 25 
It would be entitled to $52,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be........- 5. 7445 2, 987. 14 
Difference in profit to the bank ..........-....... eS 2, 927. 89 
On the 852,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be com’ eaerey ast 
pelled to take, there would be no gain orloss. Total 
SE Goalnaa ttidcadan<dadeted niemdate diets shia canclsere deve 104, 000, 02 


{Home of Hon, JOHN SHERMAN. ] 
No. 4.—Citizens’ National Bank, cnn Ohio. 








Per Possible 








cent. peens. 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, #22,! 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would De. 0.0315 | $7. 0 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.) 0. 3301 74, s 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_} 1. 2185 274. 16 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
dc cintine ncscd cdsaeelccabnevierewheen nek cae 118. 50 


It would be entitled to 852,000 of section 5 reserve 


0. 5267 | 
notes, on which its possible prolit would be... .... 5. 7445 


2, 987. 14 





Difference in profit to the bank..............-.... social dioks 2, 868. 64 








On the #52,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be com- 
pelled to take, there would be no gain or loss, Total 
PS ia wud gacanentu ls condenses uedan dsucbepwudene 








[Home of Hon. DAvrp B. CULBERSON, } 
No, 5.—National Bank, Jefferson, Tex. 














ea Per Possible 
cent. | profit. 
— - ——__—— ———_———— | —___. einen 
| 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, 822,500: 
{Same as in No. 4 example. } 
If it had one-third of each bond its possible profit | 
ES. iva caieate ont deans a0 da Uelckent Gkisvedances | 0.5267 $118. 50 
It would be entitled to $31,000 of section 5 reserve | 
notes, on which its possible profit would be..........| 5.7445 1, 780. 79 
Difference in profit to the bank .................- re 1, 662. 2 
On the $31,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be le rant Any 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
I a Bisel oh nena nae dcinecduanedes bead daca | 62,000. 00 


[Home of Hon. WILLIAM H. HATCH.] 
No. 6.—First National Bank, Hannibal, Mo. 


Per | Possible 


; cent. | profit. 
| 








This band has national-bank notes outstanding, $22,500: 
{Same asin No. 4 example. ] 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
SP BRS o icecutches'cunne cin ed ein See bie. .| 0, 5267 
It would be entitled to $47,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be - ..| 5. 7445 | 


#118. 50 


2, 699. 91 
2,581.41 


Difference in profit to the bank... Shucias adda Aewin sanel 


On the $47,000 of section 4, notes which it would be | Po. 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 


UII So ah ee Pies 94, 000. 00 
| 
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Home of Hon. NICHOLAS N, Cox 








No. 7.—Nalional Bank, Franklin, Tenn, 
Per Pos ; 
cent pro 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $22,000 
If it had 2 per cent bonds its possible profit would be_| 0.0315 | $6. 93 
If it had 4 per cent bonds its possible profit would be.) 0.3301 | 7? 62 
If it had 6 per cent bonds its possible profit would be_ 1. 2185 88. OF 
If it had’ one-third of each bond its possible profit 
PE ES aaa ) 115.8 
It would be entitlea to $17,009 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on W hic th its possible profit would be 5. 7445 976.56 
Difference in profit to bank....... ) 
On'the $17,000 of section 4, notes which it would be com 
pelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. Total 
Gee ONE A bitisbitn as did ccdiininadesdanpiaita diab : 34, ) 


LLISON and Hon. DAVID B. HENDERSON 


{Home of Hon. WILLIAM B. A 
No. 8.—First National Bank, 


Dubuque, 1 


Per Po 
cent pro 
This bank has national bank notes outstanding, $45,000 
if it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_ 0. 0315 14.17 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_ 0. 3301 {8.54 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_ 1. 2185 is. 32 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
WR atti nnnuntcbhwbnhetetnanccuwe 0. 5267 207. 01 
It would be entitled to $150,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be 5. 7445 8, 616. 75 
Difference in profit to the bank............. 70. 74 


| 
On the $150,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be | 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss | 


Total circulation...... a aiid 300, 000. 00 


(Home of Hon. John G. Carlisle. } 
No. 9.—First National Bank, Covington, Ky 


Per Possible 
cent, protit 








This bank has national bank notes outstanding, $90,000: 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_| 0.0315 FR. 35 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_| 0. 3301 U7. 09 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_| 1. 2185 | 1, OV6. 65 


If it had one-third of each bond, its possil 
would be . : 

It would be entitled to $95,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be...- 


le profit | 
0. 5267 174. 03 


Difference in profit to the bank 


On the #95,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. | 
Total circulation ‘sae = ‘ 


[Home of Hon. ISHAM ¢ G. . HARRIS and Hon. JOSIAH PATTERSON 
No. 10. —First National Ba: nk, Tenn, 


Memphis, 


‘Per Possible 
cent. profit 











This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $45,000 
{Same as No. 8 example. | ' 
If it had one-third of each bond, its me sible profit 
would be. 
Would be entitied to $109,000, section 5, reser ve notes, 
on Which its possible profit would be............ ---| 5.7445 6, 261. 50 


0. 5267 RO°77 Of 


Difference in profit tothe bank. ..................../-.-..... | 6, 024 49 


On the #109,000 of section 4, notes which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. | 
I iin sida carne duimeendnaiociinnwcanes vélebeediees 218, 000. 00 
[Home of Hon. DANIE L W. VOORHEES. | 
No. 11.—VFirst N tional Bank, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Per Possible 
cent. protit 








This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $45,000. ] 
(Same as No. 8 example, | | 

If it had one- third of each bond, Ms possible profit 
would be ___.. a 0. 5267 #237. 01 

It would be entitled to $163,000 of section 5. reserve } 
notes, on Which its possible profit would be .- 5. 7445 | 9, 363. 53 
Difference in profit to the bank 


On the 163,000 of section 4, notes which it would be | 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss | 
TOtel CICUIRGON .. 2.6 ccc ccccccccc-sccecee as ----| 323,000.00 
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[Home of Hon. Zebulon B. Vance and Hon. S. B. ALEXANDER. ] 
No. 12.—Firet National Bank, Chertotte, N. C. 


a 





—_—- + -- 





Per 
cent. 


Possible 
profit. 


























This bank has national-bank notes outstar ding, $45,009. 
{Same as No, 8 example. | 
If ithad one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
WTS Br 52h. techie te delisksctdokscovurpdvestbesinnioie: 0. 5267 2237.01 
It would be entitled to $144,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be..| 5.7445 8, 272. 08 


Difference in profit to the bank....................}.......- 8, 035. 07 
On the $144,000 of section 4,notes which it would be 


compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
I i id 288, 000, 00 











{Home of Hon. SHzLpy M. CULLOM, Hon. JoHN M. PALMER, and Hon. 
WILLIAM M. SPRINGER. ] 


No, 13—#iret National Bank, Spr ingfela, Ll. 





Per Possible 
cent. profit, 





This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $45,000. | 
[Same as in No. 8 example] | 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit | 
SIOUIEE 9G 5 dick dun aniiein bhathainbddes oe senecwddusennastoc« 0. 5267 | #237. 01 








It would be entitled to 103,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would Wh cdicbsed 5.7445 | 5, 916,83 
Difference in profit to the bank ..................2-}-2...... 5, 679, 82 


On the $103,000 of section 4, notes which it would be 
compvlled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
NI a a oe nantes ee emebulabsdbee 206, 006. 00 


{Home of Hon, DAVID TuRPre and Hon: WriLizamM D. BYNUM.) 
No, 14.—Capital National Bank, Indianapolis, Tia. 











Per | Possibie 
cent. profit. 


This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $45,000: 
{Same as in No. 8 example. ] 
If it had one-third of each bond its possible profit 








EE WT Coe Fanos odd bdsnbb thant ckavenseeseocsceecaratee 4. 5267. $237.01 
It would be entitled to $167,000 of section 5 reserve 

notes, on which its possible profit would be....... | 5.7445 9, 593, 3 

Difference in profit to the bank.......-.........../2....... 9, 356. BO 


On the $167,000 of section 4 notes, which it. would. be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
Total circulation ......... aliiateminnhs Seuaiaiain nbs mine bgt mae! 334, 000,00 





[Home of Hon. THomAs J. GEARY.] 
No. 15.—Santa Rosa National Bank, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


+ 








Per | Possible 
cent. | profit. 





This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $33,750: 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be} 0.0315 | 
if it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.| 0.3301 oe 
if it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.| 1, 2185 | 





If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit i 
would be . atlanta iets minninndna Cee | 181. 52 
It would be entitled to 885,000 of section 5, — 











notes, on which its possible profits would be......_. 5.7445 2,010. 57 
Difference in profit to the bank...................]....-..- 1, 829, 05 
eee 
On the $35.00 of section. 4 notes, which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
Total circulation. ....<.-.ss.cccss- ouennble Taub isis Misc deikion 70, 000. 00 
{Home of Hon: ALBERT J. HOPKINS.] 
No. 16.— First National Bank, Aurora, Ill. 
Per | Possible 
cent. profit, 














This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $21,6009: 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. “| 0.0315 | #6. 80 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_| 0.3301 -| 71°30 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible roost would be.| 1. 2185 | 263, 20 


If it had one-third of each bond, @s possible profit 








DE Mais oh notin cane ntindineuhnuaitiinks sacibhde cuenta 0, 5267 | 113.76 
It would be entitled to 850,000 of section 5, reserve 

notes, on which its possible profit would be......... 5.7445 | 8,889.25 

Difference in profit to the bank..................- ceceecee]| 8,278.49 





On the 69,000 of section 4, notes which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
OR ibd dn gp vbw ewes nnpnsenves vetdsccnys ae[ecencace} 118,000.00 











(Home of Hon. Newron C. BLANCHARD.] 
No. 17.—First National Bank, Shreveport, La. 























Per | Possible 
cent. profit. 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $89,000; 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.| 0.0315 $28. 04 








| 
j 
| 
if it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be-| 0. 3301 | 293. 79 
| 























If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_| 1.2185 1, 084. 46 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit ie 
II TN nee eet we oe Bon er ae 0. 5267 468. 76 
It would be entitled to $121,000 of section 5, reserve | 
notes, on which its possible profit would be ........ 5. 7445 6, 950. 84 
Difference in profit to the bank .........-........].--..... 6, 482. 08 
On the $121,000 of section 4, notes which it would be : 
compelled to take, there would be no owe or loss. | 
Total circulation.........-.. sbavloces cao. f. Man eenee 
{Home of Hon. THomAs C. CATCHINGS.] 
No. 18.—First National Bank, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Per Possible 
cent. profit. 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $33.750: | 
{Same as No, 15 example.]} 
If it had one-third of each bond its possible profit 
WOU Wav seano>--- ---------| 0. 5267 | $181.52 
It would be entitled to #50,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be._....... 5.7445 2, 872. 25 
Difference in profit to the bank ...............----]....--.. 2, 690. 73 
On the $50,000 of section 4, notes which it would be | 
compelled to take, there ‘would be no snin.c or loss. 
RI es snenwad a-ee[ee------} 100,000.00 








[Home of Hon.’ William Mutchler. ] 
No. 19.—ZHaston National Bank, Haston, Pa. 
Per | Possible 
cent. profit. 


This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $43,650: 














If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be_| 0, 0815 | $13. 74 
If it had 4per cent bonds, its possible profit would be-.| 0.3301 144. 69 
If it had Gper cent bonds, its possible profit would be.| 1.2185 531. 87 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit i. 
WE Sk inasasg<nheingaibanns~sudedobccencas ccunsnee 0.5267 230. 10 

It would be entitied to $190,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would De... ...-| 57445 10,914, 55 
Difference in profit to the bank. - J ciekinn cemttanakandel. meena 

On the $190,000 of section 4, notes which it would be 

compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
«SERS CEO EEEcwdatddss ab tein onsckencddadcssnchcsfanes bbe 880, 000. 00 





APPENDIX D. 


In order to still further show the advantages to a bank, and therefore tothe 
pooree.. inthe cheaper —— provided in the bill, I give examples of three 
oo t actual banks fi out more fully. One that has every dollar of 
ia capital invested in bonds to secure circulating notes, and two 

ans have no circulating notes at all. 

The profit on circulation to a bank now doing business on a6 per cent 
basis is shown by the firstexample. What it would be innormal bankin _ - 
ascertained by the Lg of the United States Treasury, and printe 
page 8 of the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, is also shown ‘in 
each of the three examples. 

These examples show what each of these banks would gain by doing 
their business under the Walker banking bill, H.R. 171, were it now a law. 
Where rates.of interest are 6 per cent the gain on. circulation is only 0.5267; 
at 8 per cent, only 0.03175; and it is an actual loss of 0.46325 per cent for a 
bank to take out circulating notes under our present national-banking laws, 
where the rate of interest is 10 per cent, as is shown by these examples. 
The figures are from the Comptroller's report of December 5, 1892, page 8, 
a the figures of the actuary of the United States Treasury, herewith 

ua 
? FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LANCASTER, PA. 


United States bonds to secure circulation.......................-.- $210, 000. 00 
Capital stock (all invested in bonds) ...........--.-....- eoowaginsven 210, 000. 00 

ividual deposits, tin cbeietsn serensons oer tenn canons ~nn- 251, 000. 00 
National- paees. I it ian cn tnnectnnneseontmuns 183, 800. 00 
acon aéadinw sas bony aqua Henne censes cammnnees 345, 000. 00 
Profit on 2per cent bondi PMMA tt asawh pant nescakanevinens 0. 0315 57.89 
Profit on 4 per cent bonds at 16] SER 0. 8301 606. 72 
Profit on 6 per cent bonds at 1.14 preminm................. 1. 2185 2, 239. 60 
Profit if one-third is now held in each kind of bonds_...... 0.5267 968. 07 


Profit, 6 per cent paaiee on $41,000, section 5 reserve notes... 5.7445 2, 355. 24 
Difference to the bank 





Del inde iadcnas erdmisttsakaesesguee cnwect 1, 387.17 

Profit on tL, 000, section 4, notes none, gna ST i siciaticn'n oki eee illaatinmenitiatn 

Total circulation had under bill H.R. i71............-..------------- $2, 000. 00 
Profit on — cireulation, under present law, on basis 

Nd i ila nt Riles nein nmcipadibiieees 0.03175 58. 36 
Profit on Tk 6 circulation, section 5, reserve notes, under 

TE Be ee ins ae ache aile nmnie ck ein cintepaimipninaennle athe iimew % 7. 7445 8,175, 24 
Piferencet4 the bank on 8345, pr loans and discounts, un- 

PCR BENE Mes BUR cccovsdncwcchessaceoce Seuliiaarunueiengerabaws 0, 902 3, 116. 88 
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Loss on $183,800 circulation under present law, on basis of 


0. 46325 851. 45 
¥ CONG ..24-----+-------- eee npee --2-- + eee ee ene pe eee ee 
profton $41, 000 circulation, section 5,reserve notes, un- gue 
. . v7. 4240 


der bill H. R. 171... -.--202---c00-- ---- none 0+ oe oe eee eens eee 


“Difference to the bank’’ on $345,000 loans and discounts is 
O14 plus per CeNt.. .... -..--- ---- -- 90 en -e ee eee en een nnee eres sens odian 
RECAPITULATION, 
is 0.4per cent on $345,000 loans and discounts, at 


3, 995. 24 


4. 816, 69 


“Difference to the bank 
i f interest. 
. Popamerence to the bank * is 0.902 per cent on $345,000 loans and discounts 
r ce te of interest. - 
at dimerence to the bank ” is 1.4 per cent on $315,000 loans and discaunts, at 
p te of interest. ; f 
10 ee toons this bank conld make as much money on its $345,000 loans 
and discounts at 5.6 per cent. under bill H. R.171 as at 6 per cent under exist- 
ing banking laws, or at 7.1 per cent under bill H.R. 171 as at 8 per cent under 
existing banking laws, or at 8.6 per cent under bill H. R.171 as at 10 per cent 
underexisting banking laws. 


CHESTERTOWN NATIONAL BANK, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 





United States bonds to secure circulation.-........-.-.------------ $15, 000, 00 
Carital MOOG. «anna. oo ccc cece ncn cece coe cc cncewencnn ce scene eresecs 60, = S 
Individual deposits. ........--..------------------------ eS ae ad 312, 000. 
National-bank notes outstanding -..... ns i a N —— 
Loans and discounts -..-....----.----..-------------+~-------:- oman 222, 000. 0 
Profit, 6 per cent basis on $44,568, section 5reservenotes, 5.7445... 2, 560. 2 
Profit on $44,568; section 4 notes, none, and no loss.....-.--...----- 
Totalcirculation..-... ne Se ee a Oe elena and 89, 136. 00 
Profit 8 per cent basis on $4,563, section 5 reserve nates, 7.7445... - 3, 451. 59 
Profit 10 per cent basis on $44,568, section 5 reserve notes, 9.7445... 4, 342. 93 
RECAPITULATION. 
‘Difference to the bank” is 1.16 per cent on $222,000 loans and discounts, at 
r cent. 
. Ppifference to the bank” is 1.56 per cent on $222,009 loans and discounts, at 
r cent. 
: P Difference to the bank” is 1.96 per cent on $222,000 loans and discounts, at 
10 per-cont 
‘hat isto say, this banis could make as much money on its $222,000 loans 


and diseounts-at-4.84 per cent under bill H.R. 171 as.at6 cent under ex- 
isting banking laws, or at 6.44 per cent under bill H. R. 171 as at 8 per cent 
under existing banking laws, or at 8.04 per cent under bill H. R. 171 as at 10 
per cent under existing banking laws. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HOUSTON, TEX. 





United States, bonds to seeure circulation . 00 
Canitak St0Qit ices .-nnpnccncseccee cede cctere , 000. 00 
Individual & Bi. ctnqnundinn oe wersconadh ieeemniedn .00 
Nattonai-bank notes outstanding ........-.-..-.....------.-------- None, 
Loans and discounts... ........-------+--0+gerenn++-S- +005 phbindane , 000. 00 
Profit-on #210, 810, section 5 reserve notes, 5.7445 .....-..-..---..-.+ 12, 109. 98 
Profit on $210,810, section 4 none, and no loss.........- Sib elbnhie’ indd 

Total. circnlating notes........ is shedicahin en imitate tniicatiee sbidihian- 412, 620. 00 
Profit, 8 per cent basis on $210,810, section 5 reserve notes, 7.7445. 16, 326, 18 
Profit, 10 per cent basis on $210,810, section 5 reserve notes, 9.7446 20, 542. 38 


RECAPITULATION, 


‘* Difference to the bank ”’ is 1.336 per cent on $906,000 loans and discounts, 
at 6 per cent, rate: 

“ Difference ta the bank ” is 1.801 per cent on $906,000 Loans and discounts, 
at $ per cent rate, 

‘Difference. to the bank’’ is 2.267 per cant on $996,000 loans and discounts, 
at 10 per cent rate. 

That is to say, this bank could make as much money on its $006,000 loans 
and discounts at 4,664 per cent under bill H. R. 171 as. at.6 percent under ex- 
isting banking laws: or at 6,79¢ per cent under bill H. RB; 171 assat 8 per cent 
under existing banking laws, or at 7.733 per cent, under. bill H.R.171.as at 10 
per cent under existing banking laws. 

These examples of three existing blanks and the examples given in H. R, 
Report 2584 zhow how existing banking laws work very hardship to 
the people in every city and town in the whole country, by increasing the 
cost to the people of the money they borrow over what it would cost them 
if the banks were working under.a proper banking law. The present law 
hurts most in the country, where money is loaned:at 8 per cent and 10 per 
cent interest. It hurts least in cities and places where money is loaned at 3 
per cent to.5 percent interest. Money now averages to be loaned at fully 1 

er cent more the country over than it would cost the borrower under the 

alker banking bil. Thatis to say, if the banks were now working under 
the Walker bill as law, they could loan as much money. for #87 as they now 
charge $100 for the use of, and make the same profit as now, provided the 
average interest is 6 per cent per annum. 

This is beeause $400,000,000 of the possible loanable funds of banks. under 
the sent. law is held out. of any possible constant direct use, out of the 
total of $2,796,400,000 banking funds. Hvery dollar of this $2,796,400,000 could 
be earning an income.to the banks under the Walker bill. This would in- 
evitably soon cause all loans to be made at a lower rate of interest. 

Not only is this vast sum of money held out of loanable funds, but, 

Secondly, by the law compelling all banks whose. capital is less than.8150, 
000 to lock up one-fourth of its capital in buying: United States bonds; and 
by compelling every bank that has a capital of over $150,000 to buy 850,000 
worth.of United States bonds, it prevents millions more dollars from being 
loaned to the pocnias The — feel the hurt, but make-a mistake as to 
what causes injury; It is the law, not the banks. 

Thescheme werked-out in bill H. R. 171 is as old inita every element as 
modern civilization,.is safer than the present system, and allows-every dol- 
larof the assets of a bank to be. earning an income, thus: making the price 
of every loan much lower. When bill H. R. 171 is enacted into law, the fore- 
handed farmers: in every town will unite and form banks, thus cheapenin 
the rate of interest by competition, and help out their neighbors who st 
find it necessary to borrow money. 


APPENDIX E. 
BANKING, 


[An address delivered (by invitation) before the Boston Association of Bank 
Presidents, at. the Parker House, Boston, November 14, 1892. } 


President Lincoln once remarked that statesmanship in an executive office 
consisted in so balancing the meannessesof mankind as to make them serve 
the State. In | ation, Saceeeae: consists: in. minimizing the evil 
t B esigintive is Getermined to do in some act that it passes, or in 
oeainee — le good that, under existing circumstances, can be se- 
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I do not believe that any one of the men who framed the silver a 
14, 1890—and there were very few of them; there were practically but 











would have recommended thatact as a purely financial measure. We mu 
remember that our Government is a government of t'1e people, by the 

ple, and for the peonle, for evil as well as for good, and while the gr L 
ance of their legislative acts, and the results that they accomplish, are for 
good, as compared with any other form of government, yet evil the people 
will have and do. 

Neither do I bellove that there is any one who was instrume ul in form- 
ing the silver act of July 14, 1890, or in securing its passage, but believes, 
and believes from the very widest investigation and knowled | stand- 
ing in the very eye of the free-coinage excitement, that we should have had 
free coinage or come far nearer that had notithat bill passed than we now 
are by the passage of it. For you must remember that that bil! absolutely 
stopped the coinage of silver. It put an end to the buz: llar forever 
It left us practically with warehouse receipts for the * bullion at its 
market value, which are just as valuable, ar more so, Ln Warehouse 
receipts for the commereial value of any other merchantable co! dity 
that will fluctuate no more nor less, 

Again, there is not one of the men on the conference committee who 1 
opposed to the free coinage of silver, who did not say to those on the com 


mittee favoring free coinage, that the bill wonld not accomplish what the 
advocates of free coinage said it would accomplish, namely, the bringing of 
the commercial price of silver up to 129}, which is on a parity with gold of 
16 to t—our coinage ratio; that itwould not accomplish that, and that the 
law must surely be repealed. when the conditions of the country and the 
further education of the people brought them to a better mind. 

When the papers assert that the men who were then guiding your affairs, 
allof whom I knew and a part of whom I was, were “rattled,” and under 
“undue axcitement,”’ and frightened, they dothem an injustice that is thor 
oughly unworthy of the papers that so state. [am not apt toget ‘rattled 
except on small things, not by large ones. I do not know but Senators 
SHERMAN and JONES and Congressman Conger are mento ‘ get rattled," 
but I have not so found them, to say the least. 

Now,.you speak of.a banking system, to which, Lsuppose, the club desires 
that I should devote what few minutes [ have. A banking system that will 
not run smoothly under the most adverse circumstances, is a banking sys- 
tem thatis not.worth talking about. A banking system that does not pro- 
vide for specie payments, for the suspensian.of specie payments, a banking 
System that will not run smoothly under the most intense civil commotion 
and civil strife, is not worty cf your attention. 

SUCCESS IN LEGISLATION IS A DUTY 

In any other government but ours, it is the minister of finance and men 
skilied in fmance who guide the monetary affairs of the country; in our 
country they are guided and directed by the whole body of legislators, each 
one of whom, whatever may be his previous training, is very sure that he ~ 
knows all there is to know on all questions of finance—and his confidence is 
always proportionate to his ignorance. [Laughter.] No man has a right 
to present a bill to Congress when he has not a fatr chance of success in 

ssing it; and in presenting 2 bill which shall provide for a national bank 

ng system, as in all other legislation, he must present the best bill, whose 

adoption he has a reasonable chance of securing. If the banking system of 
the country and the banks of the country can legitimately and economically 
work under it and preserve the banking system, whatever things there are 
in it that you may object to, you still must take it because of the good 
there is in the system; even if the thing itself is in some points objection- 
able. Success is.a duty in legislation for the single legislator or the legis- 
lative body, as much.as it is our duty as bankersor as merchants. 

Now, the bill which I have to present to you is not such @ bill as I would 
draw had I authority to draw it such as is conferred upormen who manage 
the finances of Great Britain or France or Germany: There isconsiderable 
blarney in the title; there can beenough blarney put into the advocacy of it 
to secure support from all classes in. Congress; but I cam assure you, gen- 
tlemen, there is no blarney inthe text of the bill. There is not enough finan- 
cial. wisdom that can be availed. of and focussed, in the Congress of the 
United States,to devisea banking system such as this country ought tohave— 
I mean to say, in the everyday Congress. It is only an exceptional Con- 
gress that will give you that. You have got to wait for your national sys- 
tem till that Congress comes, gentlemen, and it will come, when it comes at 
all, from the men in a Congress who are sufficiently adroit and conciliatory 
and popular to have men of both parties assist them in passing the measure. 

I believe—I can not quite say I believe, but I have very strong hopes—that 
the leading Democrats of the House in the present or the Fifty-third Con- 
gress can be persuaded that it is for their political advantage to take up the 
system which I shall present to you and adopt it, and if they so think you 
will have it, and if they are not persuaded of that you will not haveit. It 
will not come purely as a matter of statesmanship, free from all party ad- 
vantage and litical considerations, by either the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans. Whenever you get a proper banking system in this country, it 
will be cmp some man in the minority of sufficient skill and popularity 
on his own side to have it supporthim; who has sufficient ability to draw 
the bill and persuasive power to convince the majority that itis for its po 
litical advantage to have it adopted. I have come down here to talk sense 
to you, not nonsense. [Applause.] 

Now, there isnot a man sitting at this board who does not know that the 
mechanism of banking, as an occupation, isa great deal easier to learn than 
keeping a grocery store or running a farni, and also that banking, in its ad- 
ministration, in the great. concerns with which it has to deal,in the great 
functions which it performs in being a part of the commercial system of the 
country, the great courage you have to exercise and the great risks you 
have to take many times, demands the highest type of ability and of cour 
age and of genius. [Applause.] 


FOLLY OF THE STATE BANK PROPOSITION. 


Lhave.said this that yon might not think that because this scheme is sim 
a it is of little consequence. Therefore the folly, the utter folly, the foot- 
shness—folly is not strong enough—of talking about forty-four tndependent 
Statesdeveloping and maintaining in each successive Legislature enough 
financial genius to deviseand maintaina banking system; because you know 
a Dank can not exist alone any more than you cansever a finger and haveit 
liveand throb and perform its functions alone. Every local bank in this 
country is a part of “‘the bank” of this country, which is the aggregate of 
allour banks. Itis the sameinevery other country, and “the bank” of this 
country is just as much the bank of the country as tho we had a central 
UnitedStates bank and every other bank was a branch of this United States 
bank—precisely the same. bank can not exist asa unit, as a shoe factory, 
or a cotton factory, or a woolen factory exists as a unit, complete in itself. 
A bank is as much @ part of the current circulation of the country as the 
bills it issues, as much as the blood in my body is a part of and necessary to 
my existence—an inseparable part of the commercial transactions of the 
country, and noone of them can beisolated. Each is a part of the whole. It 
a a physical impossibility to have State banking system It can not be 

one. 

It is also a physical impossibility for w national government to issue the 
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paver money of the country and to maintain the specie payments of such 
uesinacountry. Itcan not be done. It never has been done. It never 
has been done for a day in this country. Itis only because the banks have 
stood at the elbow of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and 
have run the finances of the country through him. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is paseo without the codperation of the banks. The little 
hoard of gold that now exists or has existed in the United States Treasury 
has been sheitered and protected and kept there by the banks, not by any 
power of the United States Government, from the beginning. If the banks, 
or any ten of the strongest banks in this country, yea, any one, had said, 
* We will have that gold and we will break up this system of specie redemp- 
tion,’’ it would have gone in a minute, any time in the last thirty years. 

Is it such a system that the country ought to be proud of? And the very 
existence of the subtreasury is an excrescence—abnormal, and a threat, as 
every bank man here knows, tothe existence of every bani: and the whole 
banking system of the country, each moment it exists. You have got to 
trench upon it, and wring the money out of itand practically destroy it, at 
every crisis. Itisa struggle for existence between the subtreasury and the 
business of the country. Its very existence is in violation of the very law 
of the United States that forbids you to do what the United States Govern- 
ment is constantly doing, viz, locking up the money of the people, ne 
up the gold, and locking up the currency. We have the most ridiculous an 
extravagant financial system of any country in the world, in many phases 
of it, while in many other phases the best and grandest—of which I have 
not time now to speak further. 

The banking institution of a country must be an ‘institution ’’—a thing 
“instituted,’’ a thing whole and complete in itself, with powers of self-de- 
fense, in order to have powers of existence. And the banks of this country 
are absolutely defenseless to-day and have been during the whole existence 
of our monetarysystem. Why? Because you haveno means of keeping the 
measure of value (the gold) yourselves, or in this count We are ab- 
solutely helpless to keep the qe in this country. 1f we had a proper bank- 
ing system we could charge alittle higher interest so as to cause bonds to be 
ship , or securities, as they do in England, rather than to ship gold, 
simply by raising the rate of discount or lowering, as the case may be, 
which is the only conceivable defense that any country has in maintaining 
its coin supply, which is necessary to its banking —, against being 
trenched upon by any nation that chooses to take it. It is the only de- 
fense that the skill of man has yet devised, And yet we stand here abso- 
lutely helpless with reference to that thing, because are of gold can 
and always do draw their gold, not from the banks, but from the United 
States Treasury. 

And, by the way, I did not come down here to address you. It was rather 
to talk with you, and I hope you will put ina question and interrupt me 
anywhere you wish. Iam oR § to it, as you have seen. Now, if Imake any 
error here—I do not pretend to know all there is to be known about bank- 
ing; I know but very little as compared with what you know—I want you 
to ‘go for me”’ at any corner. 

A Bank PRESIDENT. We think pee are going on very well. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, that is right. Now, gentlemen, do you not see that 
what I have said up to the present time is true? And I shall assume that 
all my views are correct uniess you contradict them here. 

A BANK PRESIDENT, We all agree with you. 

Mr. WALKER. Very well. We riust have a banking system that is whole 
and complete in itself, absolutely dissevered from the Government, so that 
the Government has no control over it andcan put no hand upon it, vere 
ing in police supervision. You can not get it by legislation unless it nestles 
init so obscurely and so quietly, and yet so powerfully, that itcan “‘ grow,” 
as Topsy did, with theapproval of the people; and I think [have got it in the 
bill Isubmit to you. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Well, I hope we may agree with you there. That is 
what we want. 


COIN IS THE LIFE-BLOOD OF BANKING. 


Mr. WALKER. Now, coinis the very life-blood of banking, and if you can not 
protect your coin your banking system is at perilevery moment. The only 
possible way of protecting it is through the banks; you all = with mein 
what I have said about it. Let me say that if I had known that each of you 
had not copies of the ws bill, I should not have come down here. I 
will have it referred back to the House, and by the House back to the com- 
mittee in a new draft and will soon send you copies of it, and I hope you 
will not forget in the meantime what I say of it. 

This bill provides for the issue of two classes of currency notes. It pro- 
vides for their certain rns in case of the failure of any bank. Let me 
say that there is no difficulty at all in making the circulating notes of a 
bank secure as to their final ee, in a thousand different ways. That 
is incidental to and no part of bank = It has none whatever to do with 
banking in itself, The thing that makes bank bills valuable is the securing 
and maintaining of them at their nominal coin value, in their current re- 
demption, their constant revivification, the constant touching of this paper 
money with the coin dollar, so that it may ever be the equivalent of coin in 
the commercial transactions of the country. That is the difficulty, and it is 
the only difficulty. And when men come to you with various schemes for 
issu bank bills (currency notes), it is the merest chaff and nonsense that 
any y ever talked. 

My scheme provides that the reserves of a bank shall be in coin or in notes 
bought of the Government, which latter bills are not to be less than half the 
circulating notes that the bank issues. ‘That is to say, the bank is to have 
its reserve in coin or coin certificates. The point of counting the coin cer- 
tificate as coin simply is that the Government has the vaults in which to 
keep the coin, and can ee it more aeeey than the banks can store it, and 
ought tokeep it and be at the expense of having the necessary vaults, so 
that the certificate ought to countin the banks precisely the same as though 
it was the coin itself; and of course the Government should simply issue 
coin certificates as custodian of the coin deposited. 

Now, the way you have been banking for thirty years is this: You have 
had notes issued to you on bonds. The interest on those bonds has, for the 
last fifteen years, just about equaled what you have lost by not be able 
to avail yourselves of earnings on your reserves that the European banks 
make. It has just about equaled what ought to have been the earnings on 

our reserves. Many bankers have failed to see the waste on the reserve. 

you have lost sight of the fact that your reserve would not earn anything 
in the fact that you have had an equivalent in the interest on the bonds you 
have deposited with the Government and had bills issued upon. 

Now, my scheme provides that you shall have the right, the Government 
printing them as now, to issue as many dollars in currency as you hold dol- 

ars in reserve, and that you shall hold an additional reserve for the currency 
that you ene, preeeey to the same percen as sage the bills that you 
issue were an additional deposit. Do I make that clear 

Vorcss. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. As an additional deposit. 


ISSUING CURRENCY ON BANK RESERVES. 


First. That you shall issue those bills. Then, as your reserve operates, 
it does two things. You holdit as a reserve, as all the banks in Europe hold 
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as a reserve their coin, and, secondly, you issue your bills to the amount of 
your reserve, as European banks do, and your bills are earning you money, 
so that gerd reserve, every dollar of it, is as safe and effective as a reserve 
and still is earning you just as much as any part of your capital, while it is 
still held as reserve. Coin is no more likely to be demanded upon the cur- 
rency bills you issue than it is upon the check that is presented, or any other 
form of your liabilities, and is just as effective as thouch the bills were not 
issued. The only point in requiring that the bills shall not exceed the re- 
serve is to have acheck upon the issue of bills so that they shall never ex- 
ceed their proper limit. 

Second. The notes you are by the bill required to buy of the Government, 
paying for them in legal tender, either gold or silver, or silver certifi- 
cates, or in the present greenback, a sum equal to what you issue on your re- 
serve, really costs the bank nothing. It simply exchanges legal-tender money 
for money that is not.‘‘legaltender,”’ though commercially it is its eaual 
and is just as useful to thecommunity and does its work just as effectually. 
Now, the point of that is this: the bank of England issues one-third ofits 
currency notes or bills in precisely the same manner. They are not issued 
onareserve. The bill simply provides that half instead of one-third shall 
be issued by the United States Governinent, and each of these bills shall be 
precisely the same to the bank as the other bills the bank issues on its re- 
serve and must have the same “ current redemption.”’ 

But if the bank desires to go out of business, or surrender any of these bills, 
or fails, then the Government is to redeem them in coin of equal intrinsic 
value, of the nominal value of the money which was deposited or paid by the 
bank for these bills, and the bank itself is toredeem the bills that are issued 
by the Comptroller to the bank and by the bank on its reserve, taking pos- 
session of all the assets of the bank and elther pledging them for a sufficient 
sum or selling them for a sufficient sum to redeem the bills issued by it 
under section 5, and then turning over the balance of the funds incumbered 
by the loan to the bank, for it to distribute among its creditors. I hope I 
have made this thoroughly clear—thatis, the final redemption—though itisa 
matter of comparative y little importance. 

No man living can tell the slightest thing about how many dollars there 
ought to be per capita. We ought to have just that number of dollars per 
capita in paper money that the people insist upon carrying in their pockets, 
and that is a dead investment. It isadead deposit. It lies there about the 
same, year in and year out, but thereisa profitinissuingit. If I were draw- 
inga banking scheme ped as I would drawit by myself, I would allow 
the banks to issue two dollars for one; but you can never get the people to 
adopt that. Another thing, the existing greenback is a menace tothe bank- 
ing system of this country just so long as it exists, and the bill that I have 
drawn provides that of the money paid to the Government 90 per cent shail 
be to cancel, redeem, and destroy the greenback of 1865, that 10percent 
of it shall be held as a redemption fund which the Government will hold, at 
its ne oy and not at the expense of the bank, for the current redemp- 
tion of the bills of the bank. 

I hope I make clear the provision for issuing currency. The bank first 
issues itself just as many paper dollars as it keepsinits reserve. Then it 
buys of the Government an equal sum, and 90 per cent of what it pays to the 
Government is used for redeeming and canceling the old 1865 greenbacks un- 
til they are gone, and 10per cent of it is set aside by the Government fora 
redemption fund, which fund you now have to keep, with the Government 
to redeem your bills, at your expense. 

By the way, I am not getting forward at all satisfactorily. Ican not get 
through to-night at this rate. 

VOICES. Go on. 


WHAT BANKING IS. 


Mr. WALKER. Now, a banking business is the buying, selling, borrowing, 
and canta of property, notpaper. It is titles to property that you actually 
deal in, and of course you own the property for the time being. Whena 
man comes in and you discount his note, you hold his property in exchange, 
a i of it, and to the amount of the note of his that you hold. That is 
what youown. It is not fundamentally dealing with paper, that is to say, 
when you reduce it to its last analysis; but you are the owners of the prop- 
erty in the hands of the merchants all through the country. That is the 
fundamental fact of it, and it is necessary that the people know it. 

The people ought to be educated in the real facts. Then you get them out 
of theiridea that you can make just as much paper as you are pleased ta 
issue, which, of course, is the purest nonsense ever talked, while this prop- 
erty neither increases nor diminishes in valueto you. You are doing these 
things for a fixed compensation called interest or discount; that is to say, 
you own the property in the hands of the merchants in Boston; you don’t 
suffer any loss on it and you don’t get any gain onit. You doit fora cer: 
tain sum agreed Seat. while they are taking all the risks of the losses and 
making all the g 

Third. [tis the duty of banks to be at all the pee, trouble, and risk of 
maintaining an unvarying measure or standard of value by which all the 
wealth or property of the country is measured for exchange, and the United 
States Government ought to be immediately released from that = tax 
upon the people. That is to say, you ought to be—the bankers ought to be— 
at the expense and trouble and risk of holding the gold or silver that is the 
measure of value, and not the United States Government. As a compensa- 
tion for that service it ought to be earning you an income all the time. You 
issue a form of title to the property of the bank, entitled a bank note or paper 
money, for the convenience of persons whose transactions are too small for 
them to use drafts or checks, and they are precisely the same as drafts or 
ehecks to those who use them. 

There is nothing distinguishable between a bank note and adraft or check, 
except that the bank note is transferred in payment without indorsement 
and is a title to the pay ee of the bank, as a check or draft is the title to 
what any man has on tinthe bank. Thatis to say, a bank noteisa 
title, in the man who holds it, to the property of the bank; a check or draft 
is a title to what the man who — t has in the bank’s possession or cus- 
tody. That is all the difference there is between a bank note and a che¢k, 
draft, or anyth else, either in custom, in law, or in ey. 

Fourth. e do of the things named constitutes the bank as the me- 
dium of exchange of all titles, to all the property exchanged, except that of 
direct barter, or that exchanged for coin. This makes banks interdepend- 
ent and each a branch of the completed whole, which is made up of all the 
banks, and you can not dissever them. No State banks, no Hemphill's scheme. 
We have had Hemphill’s scheme presented to the people of Massachusetts, 
to the bankers. hy, that scheme simply consisted in allowing bank notes 
to be issued by State banks upon State bonds, county bonds, or city bonds, 
and who shall say whether they are good, bad, or indifferent, with no provi- 
—= for current redemption or really anything else necessary to safe bank- 


peaker REED was taking tea with Mr. Hemphill in the Shoreham as I came 
in. We sat down for two hours and tried to make Mr. Hemphill see that his 
scheme was simply impracticable. It came out in the conversation that Mr. 
REED had ridden from Albany to Buffalo a few oe age with Hon. Frank 
Hurd, who had precisely the same scheme that Hemphill had, and talked to 
hima — part of the time to show him the impracticability of it. Mr. 
Hurd finally, two years afterwards, wrote REED a letter, saying that he had 
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finally found that he was all wrong and Mr. Reep was allright. It is Mr. 
Hempbill’s bill that we have had presented to the citizens of Massachusetts 
as the sum of all wisdom in banking. 


VOLUME OF COIN NEEDED, 


The volume of currency or the volume of coin needed in a country can be 
@etermined by trial only. England has determined that the visible coin 
she needs is only about $100,000,000, and we have got %330,000,000 in visible 
gold, besides all our silver coin. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. WALKER. How much have we got? : 

A BANK PRESIDENT. We have got $104,000,000. 

Mr. WALKER. Of visible coin in the Treasury? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. It is a very uncertain factor what is in the pockets 
of the people. 

Mr. WALKER, You are talking about one thing and I about another. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. In the banks. 

Mr. WALKER. No,I say we have visible gold coin in the country. We 
have visible coin. England has determined—is not that correct—that the 
visible coin she needs in the banks in England is about $100,000,000? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, it runs from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. $125,000,000, 

Mr. WALKER. We have claimed to have $600,000,000 of gold coin in the coun- 
try, and we know we have about $500,00),000 of silver coin and silver bullion, 
a ttle more than that now. Now, then, I don’t believe that we have got 
$25,000,000 of coin in the pockets of the people—#25,000,000 to $50,000,000, I tig- 
ure it. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Do you mean gold—in gold? 

Mr. WALKER. We have got in visible gold $300,000,000, I think, #334,000,000— 
or we did have two years ago. By the way, these figures are alittle musty, 
and that is another reason I disliked tocome down here. We did have $824, 
000,000. 

My point is this: The coin we need is what the people insist upon carrying 
in their pockets and what we need for the reserve in our banks, Now, with 
reference to the issue of money on the reserve. Why, they say, that is 
not as safe as your bond makes it as to its sure final redemption, if the bank 
fails. Well. my dear men, you conduct all your business upon the doctrine 
of chances, run all our railroad trains on the doctrineofchances. And my bill 
isdrawn on human lines and provides for atax on the currency notes issued by 
the banks on their reserves of one-twentieth of 1 per cent, to be held by the 
United States Treasury as aguaranty fund for the redemption of these bills 
issued by the banks on their reserve, provided the Comptroller should find 
that the property that could be availed of, of any failed bank, was not suffi- 
cient to redeem the bills it had outstanding, and that tax will make a fund 
twice as large as the peome could have averaged to lose in all the losses on 
bank bills in the last thirty years, had there been no bonds held to secure 
them. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. I thought one of the functions of a reserve wasa pro- 
tection of the depositors. If we issue money against our reserve, is not that 
function quashed? 

Mr. WALKER. Not in the slightest, because such issue of bills only in- 
creases the general liability of the bank, and your reserve is proportion- 
ately increased. That is to say, the liability of a bank on a bank bill that it 
issues is no more than on a credit on a customer's bank book, not a particle, 
either as to the thing in which it shall be redeemed or in any other respect. 
We must get out of our heads that a bank bill varies a particle from any 
other obligation that a bank owes, because it does not. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Our “ bank bill” is affected by the deposit of bonds. 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, I am talking about my system, not the present. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. As I understand, you would have us issue bills against 
the gold which we now keep in our vaults as reserve. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; to the amountof, notagainstit; I donotsay asagainst 
it, but I said toan amount equal to it. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Well, you have no quarrel with the present system, 
Mr. Walker? 

Mr. WALKER. Of issuing on bonds? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Of a national system at all. 

Mr. WALKER. Well,I am trying to devise a national system that is en- 


tirely free from bonds. e 
A BANK PRESIDENT. You are devising a system that shall take the 
place—— 


Mr. WALKER. The place of the present national system which is about 
disappearing. 
A BANK PRESIDENT. That is it. 


THE PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM DISAPPEARING. 


Mr. WALKER. And necessarily disappearing, and some other scheme must 
be devised or we can have no national currency. But did not the present 
system exist, I should still say that my system is 100 per cent, fully that, 
better than the present, because bonds with reference to money are an excres- 
cence, They have nothing to do with it. ae are entirely extrancous to 
it, as much as the color of the hair of the president of the bank. It neces- 
sarily has nothing to do with it and never should have, because it confuses 
both bankers and people, and the people have very naturally and justifiably 
gotten it into their heads that the banks are getting interest on their bonds 
and then returning the bonds to the Government, and then getting interest 
on the bills issued on them, the bank thus getting double interest on its 
bonds. You never can get Congress to continue that scheme. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Can not beat that notion out of them? 

Mr. WALKER. Can not beat it out of them. That can not be done. 
of no use to talk about that, because the people are right. 
you lose an equal amount on your “ dead reserve.” 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Thatis true. The Westernand Southern man thinks 
that we get 12 per cent for our currency money. 

Mr. WALKER. Why, certainly, and youcan not beat it out of them that 
the banker gets double interest, because you do get it. Why should you get 
it? I willtellyouwhy. Because the Government compels you to lose, in 
the idleness of your reserve, a sum equal to what they pay you on the 
bonds. Do not you see that this figures a clear loss to the people? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. And the premium on the bonds? 

Mr. WALKER. And the premium on the bonds. It now more than equals 
it; your currency is a loss to the banks, in fact. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes, it is a loss, added to the tax. 

Mr. WALKER. Therefore the doctrine of risks that we go upon in all the 
other affairs of life, upon which we have life insurance, upon which we own 
our property and do puree else, must be applied to this matter of the 
paper money that is issued by the banks, under the supervision which I have 
provided in this bill. In my judgment, this tax of one-twentieth of 1 per 
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cent on the bills issued by the bank up to the amount of its reserve will 

more than doubly pay all the losses which the funds of the failed bank are 

ae = to meet. I intended to figure that out, but Ihave not had time 
4 BANK PRESIDENT. It must be a large sum, 
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Mr. WALKER. Well, it is not a very large sum, not for the thirty 


|} averaged over the whole number of banks 
A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes, but the assessinent must bealarge sum 
Mr. WALKER. [t would be one-twentieth of | per cent. 
A BANK PRESIDENT. Thatis, on the reserve only? 
Mr. WALKER, That is, simply on the bills that you issue, up tothe amount 


of your reserve, one-twentieth of I per cent. You will see it worked out as 
soon as I find time to do so 

You may say it is not true that your coin is earning nothing. It is earn- 
ing absolutelynothing. It has not earned a farthing under the action of the 


United States. At4 percent on #1,000.00),000 silver and gold coin, it is 40,- 
000,000 absolute waste annually. Wemiht continue issuing notes on United 
States bonds, did we have them, which might be the equivalent of earning 


on this coin to a certain extent, but thatis not banking, much more inde- 
endent, and therefore safe banking. But we have got now, I think, only 
170,000,000 issued on United States bonds; of course we are losing interest 
onthe balance. Every dollar of our visible coin ought to be earning just as 
much as any other part of the property of a bank. 


POWERS GIVEN THE COMPTROLLER. 


Section 2 of the bill provides for the incorporation of the bank practically 
under the present system. The powers given the Comptroller in my bill are 
considerably increased. Had we not the experience of having the tremen- 
dous powers that the Comptroller now has, conferred upon him for thirty 
years, I might have hesitated. But there has never been a lisp of criticism 
of the Comptroller’s exercising his great powers when he ought not to do 
so, though he has been severely criticised time and again for not exercising 
the enormous powers that he has had. It has been proven by experience 
that itis entirely safe to trust the Comptroller with the powers which are 
given him in this bill. 

The first is—and it is one to which you will object when you see it, every 
man of you—to issue to and compel banks under certain circumstances to 
take notes of the Governmentand pay forthem. That is a provision that 
never would be availed of, except in the case of a great exigency. lor in- 
stance, in our rebellion—in the late unpleasantness, | might better say— 
banks in certain sections,in order to embarrass the Government, might 
have surrendered or attempted to surrender or refused to take its currency 
notes, and this provision is simply to be availed of in great exigencies. 
That is the only pointof leaving that in the bill. 

The next is that the Comptroller's consent must be obtained to the bank's 
surrendering its notes or surrendering its charter or lessening its capital, 
and all of those powers he now has. The third gives him power to close up 
banks if he has reason to believe that the bank's currency bills, issued up 
to its reserve, may be defaulted. Those are the powers given to the Comp- 
troller. 

Now, the bill provides for a board of experts—and I[ think I will read the 
bill on that, if it ishere. That is section 25. That provision, if you could 
get it—simply to provide for the board of experts contemplated in the bill 
and provide nothing else—would strongly tend to a solution of your banking 
difficulties even under our present system. 

‘That there is hereby constituted and appointed a board of advisers of 
experts to the Comptroller of the Currency upon changes desirable in and 
methods of executing existing law concerning banking, consisting of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who shall be a member ex officio and pres!i- 
dent, and the president of the chief redemption bank in each of the five chief 
redemption cities in the country, or such substitute for any one of the of- 
ficers named as he shall from time to time appoint, which board of advisers 
shall meet once a year, or oftener if the Comptroller of the Currency or a 
majority of the board so determines, at such a timeand place as the Comp- 
troller shall appoint. The recommendations of such board, or a synopsis 
thereof, shall be published in the annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency; and the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, from time to 
time, as to what person is entitled to act under this section, shall be final.”’ 

In that simple section is provided a board of directors of the whole na- 
tional banking system of men who, from their position, naturally should 
constitute that board, and their decisions, only as recommendations, being 
published, it would not be ten years before our whole banking system would 
have all the advantages of the existence of a great central national bank, 
without thedisadvantages of such a bank, with every other bank a branch, 
without the slightest disadvantage inherent in any other suggested system. 

And furthermore, the bill provides in section 14—if you will turn toit—for 
the gradual and natural and complete separation of the banking system of 
the country from the Government, in the provision in the bill in the section 
I have named, giving the Secretary of the Treasury the right to so do, as 
Manning partially did. 


MANNING AS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


And, bythe way, I think Manning was one of the best Secretaries of the 
Treasury that this country ever saw. Cleveland’s administration is to be 
commended for that one thing, at least, that he had the courage to put that 
money into banks where the people could use it [applause] when they 
needed it. It islamentable that we have a banking system that compels the 
Government to gointo a cornered bond market to buy in order to get money 
into the hands of the people touse. Idefend Manning on that. What lit- 
tle [ know about finance justifies him. 

This bill provides that wheneverthe Secretary of the Treasury chooses to 
do so, he may deposit the money and devolve the duties onaredemption bank, 
or on the redemption banks. And just as sure as this bill becomes a law, 
within ten years, without the people knowing that the slightest change has 


; been made, and totheir great advantage and approval, our Government 


would be entirely separated from having anything to do with holding coin 
or redeeming currency, or having any responsibility for banks or anything 
to do with banks other than asa business establishment. Let me say to you, 
gentlemen, you never can have the Government of the United States touch 
the coin in the country or the banking in the country except it is essentially 
a@ bank itself and subject to all the conditions of banks. Banking is some- 
thing that you either have to do and be altogether or let alone altogether. 
Youecan not fool with it. That you know without my telling you. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. There is no red dog. 

Mr. WALKER. There is no red dog. You have got to have fish, flesh, fowl], 
- geet red herring in banking. You can not have it outside of some one 

em. 

Now the substances of the bank reserves are to be 
Government notes bought under section 4. No less than half must be in 
gold, no more than half must be in silver. If the silver or silver certificates 
exceed the gold or gold certificates, they are counted as Government notes 
issued under section 4, which are the Government notes bought of the Gov- 
ernment and for which the Government is already finally responsible. 

If they have the reserve in the Government notes issued under section 4, 
they are to be taxed 2 per cent on that part of their reserve held in such 
notes while they hold them. That is so that in case of suspension of specie 
Sa or a bank getting into a tight place and wanting to bridge it over, 

hen, if they wil! pay.2 per cent, they can use this further kind of reserve: 
otherwise they cannot. This is a very conservative provision and a very 
necessary measure, furthermore. 
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Again, a bank is allowed to issue currency to the amount held in any con- 
secutive six months. I want youto get this point clearly in your minds, 
This bill permits the bank to issue notes to the amount of the reserve “‘held.” 
The reserve ‘held’ is now about #500,000,000, we will say for round num- 
bers, and the reserve regusten in cash, cash reserve, is now about $300,000,- 
000. The Comptroller of the Currency can allow a bank to issue notes to the 
amount that it *held"’ inanysix months in the previous year, and he can re- 
duce it any time he chooses to the amount held in any other six months In 
the previous year. Whatdoesthataccomplish? With this board of directors 
for Which Lhave provided watching and recommending, it goes to the se- 
curing of and the eer of the currency, which can be availed of at any 
rasenae varying from $125,000,000 to $200,000,000, as the people desire to move 
their crops. 

If this bill was law, banks would run their reserves up when the people 
needed funds least, when the people did not need so much currency, and 
would run their reserves down when the poorte most needed to use funds, 
and you would get an elasticity of $200,000,000 without the intervention of 
any securities whatover. You remember that Mr. Windom’s scheme was to 
have a United States 2 per cent bond, which anybody could buy at any time 
and waich the Government would buy at any time and which could be de- 

onlted with theGovernment at anytime to again receive currency ages 

You no more could get that scheme through Con, I donot care how 
good a scheme it is, t you could fly, and, as I when I began, we have 
no right to spend our time in talking about something that is thoroughly 
impracticable as a_matter of legislation. I do not know whether I make 
that clear or not. Lintend to. 


WHAT THE PLOPLE OBJECT TO. 


A BANK PRESIDENT. Well, you mean to say, Mr. Walker, that the people 
of this country are determined not to haveapublicdebt. They willnotcarry 
a bond for the of banks. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, it comes to more than that. Mr. Windom's scheme 
amounted to the Government tak the s that the banks wanted to 
getvridof at any timeand poring to banks 2 per cent interest forit. Now, 
the people will never submit to it, and ought not to do so. 

A. BANK PAaEsipeEnt, It will be taxing the le to pay this 2 per cent. 

Mr. WALKER, It will be taxing them for per cent; however good it 
malgee sesso the currency system, it will never be Bonds in bank- 

must go. 

ow, hen i say that must 50 cent of your currency of the 
Government, what does ee es Tlamounts tot that 
the banks will make that h less money than they would if they issued 
theee notes, or that they will have to that m higher interest than 
they would if they could issue that much more currency and the 
cowld get the advantage of it. in less interest.on the money they borrowed 


and in the price of the they t. But vou can’t e them see 
thas, and therefore, w it nok ideal banking, walle as & Voamelal then 
might say, if qu Wil alhowy. mae to say so, Ishould produce a different bill 
ona eae itl * py Lane ue epgsoved of by plain 
tan alo a pettee she, Iwill get out sf the way immediately. tam going 
Lael em Foe know, at the end of the next Congres, Lam one of those 
who work nomaely 0A Seems anee 5 RAGS 60:0 hank Samaot esing toe 
this work more than 


w,as to thedestruetion of the existing legal tender. Why. the ou 
con as te neta ts eang e ee , YOT Ghs 
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shall Ve 8600,000,000 Governmen of the 
eB ta lot od ey nanisaes conourash, ‘hh ‘will have every divine. 


ge of nbacks, so far as the backer and t: Pere ree icncae’ 


a green 
in what they want to reach. You see the point of the That is tosay, 
the Government issues to the banks and the banks are responsible for 
their ‘current rede ."’ No one is responsible for the ‘current re- 


demption’’ of the present legal tender... The present legal tender is a menace 
%° oe soe Te system. The new Government note would be a legiti- 
© part o 

The bill further provides that the reserve of a bank must ave to be 
What the law calls-for, taking any month as a whole in any thirty days, but 
you can run it just as low as you choose on one day and just as high as you 
choose on any other day, A reserve Snes ren never touch is no reserve 
atall. You t Just as well have it ored in the sea. A reserve is for 
use; sometime, in some occasion of stress, it is to be used. Now, a bank 
ought to be permitted to use its reserve in certain contingencies. When I 
was in business my rule was to have fourteen days’ money ahead on each 
Monday. Every Monday morning I provided for fourteen days’ money. 
But if [could not-have uséd the surplus under any circumstances whatever, 
onlp seven days’ money, What good would the extra seven days’ money work 

@ met 

Tis bill provides that a certain record shall be sept, made me oneey: 
night, of the crucialitems of the business of the bank, that those 
shall be transeribed; that eer shall be sent to the Comptroller before the 
16th of the next month, so the condition of any bank with which you 
are dealing, and of which want to know, can be known by writing to 
the Comptroller. Anyone, in the matter of bookkee of the bank or in 
doing business with the bank, will never know the in work be- 
cause of these provisions. You all want to get the information for your- 
selves, and you. caa transfer it to a printed blank for the purpose of sending 
a to the Comptroller. 

‘The daily reserves are averaged at the end of the month, aad if your re- 
serves have for the month been less than the law requires you must pay the 
legal rate thatthe State law requires for what your reserve averaged to 
fall below the r in thatmonth: But however it may 
or however on any given day, if it averages for the month the 1 
assenms, n= es law, and that is the way it ought to be. Am 
r or W 

BANK PRBSsIDENT. Yes; that is the way it is now. 

Mr. WALKER, Is it? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Have you legal right to ayerage it for a month? 

A BANK PresipEnt, We do it. t 


PROVISION FOR A BANK EXAMINERIN-CHIEF, 


Mr, WALKER, Ah, but you had bettor have thelawforit. Better have the 
A to Justify it. This provides furthermore for a bank acamipes techie, 


is to supervise and if necessary : t 
responsible. others are to work Tikes bindinection. bank examiner- 
dn-chief in addition to the bank 


present examiner, 
all for bank examination should 
bo pala hy ie Government and nob hy the Banks, and that of course ought 
to .. What an anoma 235 Io} aan tosxamines bunk end have 
the bank pay him for its E t is contrary to all business 


s bill provides for an order of paying out notes. When bank notes 
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are deposited, your customers will sort them if you ask them to do so, and 
youverify them before rs Pay. them over the counter, It provides thatthe 
notes issued uuder section 4 shall be first paid out by you, that the notes js- 
sued to other banks under section 5 shall be next paid out, and that the last 
aid out shall be those issued to and by the bank itself, under section 5, and 
or this reason, it is so provided in order to have the banks keep the votal 
currency of the country down to the proper point. 

There must be some provision to secure that end, else some banks will 
want a good deal more currency than they ought to have, and thera is ne 
other practicable way of getting them to relinquish such circulating notes. 
Under this banking system the regulation of the volumeof currency is auto- 
matic. When the bank pays out currency it pays the Government issues in 
the first place, and the issues of other banks in thenext place. You send it 
to the Comptroller for redemption if you want to get at your own bank 
notes. YOu may as well pay out your own asthe currency of other banks 
tosatisfy the payrolls for which customers demand your bank bills. It is 
simply a device for keeping the paper money of the country down to the le- 
gitimate requirements of the people. If any of you can devise any better 
way of accomplishing it, I should be pleased to put it in the bill. 

Iam not especially proud of this bill. It is only the best I can do, andit 
aay of you can do any better, why, I will throw up anything I have, and I 
think I am bright enough to see it if you have anything better. It provides 
that the $340,000,000 of existing legal-tender notes first issued during the civil 
Wwar—the standing menace to sound money—shall be funded and destroyed, 
without taxation to the a and the new notes furnished to the banks 
under section 4 of the bill will be issued by the banks without cost to the 
banks; the United States Government being at no charge for interest on 
them until they are presented to the Treasurer of the United States and an 
interest-bearing bond in exchange for them is demanded. 

It provides, furthermore, for taxes on the banks. As I have said, it pro- 
vides for a tax of 2 per cent on the reserve that is kept in the bills issued 
under section 4. It provides that, if yoususpend specie payments, you shall 
pay a tax of 4percent on the whole volume of the reserve that you are re- 
quired by law to keep, so that it shall be for the interest of the banks toget 
back to specie payments.as soon as possible, and that there shall bea pen- 
alty for suspending specie payments. It provides a tax of one-twentieth of 
1 per cent as a safety fund, which I have previously explained. 

ermore, there are penal provisions, which I will not stop to read, 
which I wrote as we were examining witnesses on the Keystone and the 
other banks in Philadelphia, and which need perfecting. As the points 
came upI have written penal sections. Iam nota iawyer, and I have not 
had an tunity to submit them to a lawyer. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Perhaps you can read it better. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, do you want it stated to you? 

A PRESIDENT. Oh, yes, goon. Let’s have the whole story. 

Mr. WALKER. There are one or two things here that 1 shall have to re- 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. WALKER Will send usa copy-of this bill. 
Mr. WALKER. Yes; just as soon as I get it printed. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Lwantto say to you, gentlemen, that there is absolutely nothing in this 
bill that. is not as old as the Bank of land. There is no new thing in it, 
exce, new arr. ments to bring it into a simple and practical working 
system. e Bank of England’s charter has its double-headed government, 
pbutit-is worked as-one system, and there is everything in this bank bill that 
there is in that, that is of any value, in my judgment. I am here enjoying 
a dinner, not under pay, but ‘‘working my passage.”’ 

A BANK PRESIDEN?. a public duty. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, I am try to do a public duty, 

fine penal provisions of the bill (section 26) were read. 

ermore, gentleman, with reference to these provisions, you must 
remember that honest men have to submit to ten thousand provisions of 
law that are irksome and uncomfortable, in order that they may be pro- 
tected from men who are not honest. That you mustremember as you read 
these provisions. The honest man never knows what the law is, nor cares 
much about it, because, being honest, he is unconscious of law. It does not 
trouble him. It is only the raseal who is troubled by law. 

Thesecond provision you may object to considerably, but, if you look at 
it a moment, it only reqyires a record to be entered with the board of di- 
rectors and to be read as the first business at a director’s meeting and tobe 
sent to the directors on certain occasions, as follows: 

“The first business transacted at the first meeting of the board of di 
rectors of each association in each month shall be to hear and to enter upon 
the records of the board of directors a statement from the cashier or other 
pregee officer of the association, of the liabilities of each officer and director 

f the association, in the following order ’’—and of course this would be en- 
tered on the records and read—i.e., 

“First. As maker of any paper, sole, or as an officer or director of any 
ee or of a corporation of which he is a director or officer. 

oi As indorsor of any paper. 

“Third. As surety for any loan or other obligation to the association. 

“Fourth. As tothe amount and market value of any collateral the asso- 
ciation holds to secure any liability to the association by any one of them. 

“Tf at any time the board of directors of any association fails to meet for 
a period of thirty consetutive days, the record provided for in this section 
shall be made by the cashier or such employé as he may designate in the 
record book of the board of directors on or before the 5th day of the follow- 
ing month, and a transcript thereof shall be served upon each and every 
member of the board of directors.’’ 

I have not submitted these penal sections to a lawyer, for want of time. 
But they are what I have to offer as my contribution to what we must have, 
gentlemen—a national system of ba . Furthermore, you must submit 
toand assist in securing some measure that can Congress and trust to 
= or to have it amended where it may be irksome or not what it 

) 

I would be pant to answer any Eguectiom that anyone should like toask 


me on this subject. I have omitted some things, I see, as I have passed 
over. {ioe} 
The PRESIDENT. Does any gentleman wish to ask any questions? Mr. 


WALKER would be very happy to answer them. If anybody has any re- 
marks or criticisms to make, we would be very glad to hear them. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me say again, with reference to the two kinds of cur- 
rency bills, that the bank will simply lose what, in my judgment, they ought 
to make on what they take of the Government, and the Government will 
getit. [do not think that is the way it.ought to be, but it is the way you 


tem that is national, the Be must fee] that the money theycarry in their 
pockets from day to day ow ust about that amount, which is half the total 
ae and med more—it generally amounts to five-eighths or three- 
cated be A overnment gets the profit on, and not the banks. Thatis the 
0 that. 

A Bank PRESIDENT. In your system, Mr. WALKER, the Government gets 
the profits on the circulation? 
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Mr. WALKER. On one-half the total circulation, instead of the bank. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. We get the profits on half and take the whole loss, 
just as we do now? : ar . : 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; that is to say, any loss or profit you take. And, fur- 
hermore, it compels all the banks in this one-twentieth of 1 per cent tax to 

uarantee the circulating notes of every bank 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes. : 

Mr. WALKER. That is the point of it. Itis avery light tax to any one 
bank. It isthe price you are called upon to pay for maintaining the na- 
tional banking system. . / 

A BANK PRESIDENT. And having uniform currency? 

UNIFORM CURRENCY. 


Mr. WALKER. And haying uniform currency everywhere and having 
sound banks asa whole. Under the system proposed, you will find, when 
you come to read the bill, that nomancan fail to know asound bank, or fail 
to have it reported if unsound, or fail to get a seat in jail if he doesnot main- 
tain a sound bank. : 

A. BANK PRESIDENT. That is just what every honest man wants. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, sir, this bill will do it, as far as lawscan do it, because 
with the penal provisions and with the daily records which they must keep, 
and keep accurately, and with the monthly reports required and the send- 
ing to the Comptroller transcripts of the daily records so thateach banking 
institution may know the condition of every other, you would not have, I 
think, one failure under the law proposed where you have ten now. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Would those monthly reports be printed and circu- 
lated among the other banks? 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, not at all. They are matters that the several banks 
can not have, unless there is some reason why they should have them. The 
reports sent to the Comptroller are all private, unless there is some special 
reason for asking for their contents. These reports being in existence, 
the clearing houses would regulate that. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Just as it is to-day. 

Mr. WALKER. Just as it isnow with the examinations But, of course, if 
anything should appear that was not right concerning any bank, and any 
bank doing business with it made application to the Comptroller, as it is 
now, the privilege of seeing it would be granted upon its honor, whether 
the bank was one with which it wanted to do businesss or not. It would be 
conducted the same as. business is now, between you and the Comptroller. 

IT should really like gentlemen to give me their impressions upon the mat- 
ter of the provisions of this bil. Of course, when you come to read the bill, 
you may say, ‘‘It is not at all whatI thought it was.’’ 

A BANK PRESIDENT. This provision about voting, if it passed every time 
youhave a directors’ meeting, is for the indebtedness of the— 

Mr. WALKER. No; it does not provide anything of the kind. It simply 
provides that there shall be a record made of the indebtedness of the direct- 
ors, and it shall be read to the directors once a month. There is no vote 
passed, nothing of that sort. It isa provision whichcompels the directors 
to always know what is be done in the bank, so that no two or three di- 
rectors can tale the funds of the bank, as they did in the Maverick Bank, 
and the rest of the directors not know what is going on. 

A ~~ PRESIDENT. Suppose they did not have a meeting only every six 
months? 

Mr. WALKER. It provides that there shall be a transcript of that record 
sent to each director who is not present, for thirty days. 
wan PRESIDENT. That is a good idea. I do notsee anything wrong 

t 

Mr. WALKER. Now, let mesay one thing more. Thereis a tremendous 
disposition in Congress to put penal provisions om to various things that 
bank direetors do, Which I hayequietly beenthe meansof preventing; while 
right in certain cts, they. were faulty in others. All you want for safe 
banking, asa rule, is to have every director know what is going on. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. That is it. 

Mr. WALKER. That is all you want, and that is all this bill requires. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. No business to be a unless he knows. 

Mr. WALKER. And if you have a provision that compels the giving you in- 
formation of what the directors themselves are doing with the funds of the 
bank I will risk the outsiders. 

Mr. Perras. Mr, President, it seems to me it would be very ungracious, 
indeed, for us to have invited our friend, Mr. WALKER, who has made such a 
very Interesting address as he has, without expressing to him our great 
gratitude and r ct for his scheme. 

But besides that, personally I am very much gratified when I find, in view 
of the clamor which has been going on here for the last month or six weeks 
respecting the tendency of a large number of our fellow-citizens who belong 
to the. Democratic party, Who .have been charged with insisting upon the 
destruction ofthe national-bank system and the introduction of a wildcat 
and red-dog system in currency that should debauch and destroy all of the 
industries of the country, our respected friend from the heart of the com- 
monwealth, who is.one of the leaders of the party which has been the origin 
of these charges against us, comes here and admits that the national-bank 
system of which we are a part is about to disappear, and he finds in this bill, 
it:sseem to me, a remedy which we may well consider. 

itseems te methere are features in that which are superior to those which 
our friend, Mr. HARTER, presented to us, and tq which we listened with great 
respect. Certainly, allof the contributions which are made by Mr. HARTER 
onone side, Mr. ALKER, representing -another. section of the country as 
wellas another section of the political division of the country, on the other, 
will beng together, irrespective of our political predilections, and hit 
upen. a bill which shall give us a currency Which shall partake of all the 
benefits of a national currency, flexibility and certainty in redemption, 
—- ho nacoutahes to give in his.bill, which. Mr, HARTER hopes. to under- 

ein e . 

Mr. WALKER. Weill, now, it is due to the Democrats and to the Republi- 
cans, if we are géing to talk politics here, to say that the charge against the 
Democratic party was invited by a clause in its own platform. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Mr. HARTER Says he did not put it.in. 


REPEAL OF THE STATE BANK TAX, 


Mr. WALKER. Well, if he did not put it in, it was putin from the South, 
downin Alabama. But I think Congress wilt not repeal the 10 percent tax— 
the Democratic Congress now to assemble—beeause a motion was made to 
repeal it in the session just closed and all the People’s party voted against 
it, and a good many Democrats voted against it, and all the Republicans 
voted ag t it, which made quite a heavy majority against it. 

‘The theory upon which the country is now being agitated, that money 
shall be national and that the National Government shall make greenbacks 
and issue it on rag, tag, and bobtail and red-dog, that they may issue it on 
their farms, is so thoroughly exploded that they will not go back to the 
Statesystem. I really do not think there is any danger of it. Now, I think 


I hed a little hand in beating Mr. HARTER on Mr. HARTER’S proposition to 
regret that tax in the last eo 
B PRES: suppose the great danger is that, in the 


ANK IDENT. Well, 


“) me 
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midst of all this reshuffling of the currency by the disappearance 
bonds and confinement of tie national-bank circulation, We shall be brought 
into a caldron of uncertain’ y: we arevery likely to be, that we shall neither 
have a national system nor a State system, but that the Populists and the 
lunatics will insist upon having the Governmentissue allthecurrency, which 
Senator SHERMAN of Ohio was rather inclined to favor in one of the last 
speeches he made. That, we and you, you certainly, are opposed to. You 
are certainly opposed to the issue by the Government. 

Mr. WALKER. I am opposed tothe Government doing ar 
printing for the bank, as the bank’s agent, the bills wh i 

Mr, PEIRCE. Yes; so I understood. But you ses that there is a 
danger that in this rearrangement of the circulating medium whi 
ensue by the disappearance of the bank currency, the national curren 

Mr. WALKER, Let me say to the gentleman simply one thing, that the 
solution of thesilver question and all of the other scl ies that we now 
have is in securing a national banking system. Unless some law is enacted 
thatshall give you a national banking system you will have red-dog mon 
as you already have hinted. You have got to have a banking system tha 
the people are satisfied with, and one that they think will not cheat them 
not only will notcheat them, but one that they will see with their owneyes 
it is impossibleto cheat themin. You have got to have a national banking 
system or you will have ared-dog system. 

Mr. PeIRce. Do not you think it will stop the clamor for free coi 

Mr. WALKER. If you can get this banking system or some banking system 
through Congress, that will end the clamor, and nothing else will stop it. 

Mr. Pgrrnce. Thatis it. That is the testimony of all good men. Mr. Her 
bert (?) explained that very theory last summer. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Whatis the reason you do not repeal the tax 
culation, and let us all issue bills to the face of the bonds? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, what is the reason you can not have everybody obey 
the golden rule? The reason you can not is because you can not get in Con 
gress one vote in four for it. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Thatisall. They want more currency, and we will 
give them all they want if you give that. 

Mr. WALKER. Very true. But you are going to have it from where’ Not 
yourselyes? Now, [have not put the blarney In the advocacy of this Dill 
that can be pnbinon the floor of Congress. [ think I can make Congress 
see that it has the real greenback in it because it has a good greenback and 
has everything in it that they really want, thatis safe, and the text of tho 
bill isjust as sound as the charter of the Bank of England. I have corres- 
ponded with currency reformers and talked with them and been kept up 
nights by them. till morning, many times, for three years, My offiee is tho 
headquarters of ev man who is wild on the money question, and I want 
to get at something that is sound, that they will agree is sound and be sat 
isfled to take. I want to puta little sugar on the medicine, instead of vine 
gar, so they will take It, 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Well, that is about what Mr. Herbert (‘) says must 
bedone. He did not put it in just those words. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, lam not going to tell you here what my scheme is, 
but if 1} works. out you may have a banking system before you are aware of 
it, and if it doesn’t work out, you will not. Unless the leaders of the Dem 
ocratic party, of whom you are one, can be made to see that there is good 
polities in this bill as well as good legislation; we shall not have it, and if 
they can so see it, andI think I can make them see it, weshall. For [ think ° 
the Democrats in that House are not prejudiced against me, if [ am a Repu 
lican. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. That is true. 
house. Thatisso. 


thing more than 
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A SETTLEMENT OF THE COINAGE QUESTION 


Mr. WALKER. In closing, IL wish to again repeat the statement that, shouid 
this bill become a law, it would furnish a normal and inexorable demand for 
gold and silver coin in this country, precisely as a normal and inexorable 

emand for it exists in England, France, and Germany, and would thus set- 
tle the a coinage question. There is now no normal and inexor- 
able demand for a dollar of gold and silver coin in this country. 

Furthermore, under this bill this country could protect and keep its gold 
and defy Europe to bring us to a “ silver measure of value,” by preventing 
its shipment when the interests of the country demanded a stay in the ship- 
ment of gold, as England protects her storeof gold. Again, under our pres- 
ent hermaphrodite banking system, with the Government responsible for 
maintaining gold payments and the banks at the mercy of the Government, 
and the United States Treasury dependent on the banks for successful ad 
ministration, it is impossible for the country to have any ‘‘measure of value 
metal ’’ in legitimatetoueh with any oneof our multitudinousforms of paper 
money. It is a physical impossibility for the Government to “ maintain 
specie payments’* for a day without the assistance of the banks. 

Furthermore, it,costs the people—the Government—a vast sum of money 
to maintain speciepayments, even with the assistance of the banks as it is 
now doing, and the soundness of both the United States Treasury and the 
banks is also at daily peril. 

Under the bill proposed, the maintaining of specie payments or keeping 
the ‘‘measure of value metal’’ in touch with our paper money would not 
cost the Government or the banks one cent, and it would put in our hands 

srecisely the same means of defending our gold supply from shipment tha 
ingland has successfully used for eighty years without a single failure 
Only by enacting this bill or some simUar billcan the vexatious sig ver-coin- 
ege question be settled satisfactorily to all parties, and all our paper money 
be alike. We must enact some banking law satisfactory to the majority of 
the people, or we never shall have. the finances in asatisfactory condition. 

This bill gives, in as high a degree as is possible in any law, the four things 
essentialin “paper money;” first, safety; second, convertibility—current re- 
demption; third, elasticity; fourth, uniformity, as the present bank char- 


ters expire. 

The PRESIDENT. Well, gentlemen, here are a couple of copies if anybody 
would like tolook at them. Perhaps you do not care to to-night. We wiil 
have oneeach. Just as soonas he gets the bill perfected and referred to 
the proper committee he will send us each a copy. 

Mr. VIALLE. I move that the thanks of the association be extended to the 


Hon. JosmPH H. WALKER for his very able address this afternoon 

The motion prevailed. 

The PRESIDENT. Gentlemen, before we adjourn I would like to say that I 
have been exceedingly interested in the aadress of our friend, Mr. WALKER. 
I think this bill has very many merits init. I think, however, that inorder 
to comprehend it thoroughly it needs to be studied, and therefore I do not 
think that any of us can thoroughly comprehend the bill as he has pre 
sented it to us to-night until we have seen and taken in some of its salient 
features. I am exceedingly gratified that he has been with us and that you 
have been willing to thank him so unanimously for his address, and [ trust 


that we will all have copies of the bill and then we will look it over. If we 
have any suggestions to make, he will be very glad to receive them I know. 
Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 

Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX F. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY—THE NEED OF A SOUND SYSTEM OF BOTH. 


[Address before the Department of Commerce and Finance, World's Con- 
ress Auxillary of the World's Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, Wednes- 
ay, June 21, 1393.) 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: Never did a body of men meet, 
in peaceful times, under more anomalous financial conditions. It is con- 
ceded that the prosperity of a country depends upon steady employment, 
high wages, and prompt payments for the masses of the people. Itis stated 
by those who have most carefully investigated the subject that wages are 
very much higher, employment is more steady, and payments are more 
prompt in this country than in any other. 

It is also stated that the people of the United States are taxed less per 
ons than the people of any other civilized country. 

e have also had the inestimable advantage of vast quantities of as fer- 
tile land as any on the face of the earth, free to the taker, or at a price 
scarcely more than nominal. 

We have received a body of immigrants, many of them of the very best 
brawn and mind. who have made, and furnish, with our own people, the 
best market in the world. 

Every condition, in quality of soil, 1n climate, in character of our people 
and institutions, has conspired to make for this country a prosperity such 
as no seer ever prophesied or t ever sang. 

Our consumption of commodities has been three times per capita that of 
Europe, making our market the equivalent of 200,000,000 of European peo- 
ple. e consume one-third of all me gees manufactured in the world, 
which equals a market for manufactu — of over 600,000,000 of average 
people. In fact, our prosperity and development can scarcely be realized. 

So favorable has been our condition that a bad financial system and a most 
expensive currency has not seriously injured the country until now, when 
its evils have culminated. Faulty finances have been to us like a mole on 
thearm of a man vem in his strength, until it has developed into an ugly 
ulcer, poisoning his bl A 

We are now fuily conscious of our condition, and all are agreed that some 
remedy must be had. To hold Secretary Carlisle responsible, and abuse him, 
for our culminating financial ills, is as just and rational as the abuse heaped 
upon an attendant in the delirium of fever. 

he simple fact is that the disease has ripened, and our trouble is in pro- 
portion to our previous good health, like fever in lusty youth which is all 
the hotter and more dangerous because of the vigorous body. My conten- 
tion is and will be, throughout this paper, not that we have less paper money, 
but cheaper and better money. 

The affirmative of the question assigned me, viz, ‘The commercial need 
of a sound system of money and banking,” is so obvious, and admitted by 
all, that I shall devote the time allotted me to an exposition of the subjects 
embraced in the question, viz, money and banking, and to the anomalous 
financial condition of the country. 

In order to an intelligent discussion of the question, it becomes necessary 
that I should first clearly state the nature and function of “money,” in its 
relation to all other forms of wealth, and secondly, to state clearly the na- 
ture and function of *‘ banks” in their relation toall other owners and deal- 
ers in property—wealth. 


WEALTH DIVIDED INTO THREE CLASSES, 


Wealth is roughly divided into three classes: 

1. Productive wealth. 

2. Consumable wealth. 

%. Coin. 

Coin is neither productive norconsumable. It has but two uses, viz, that 
of ameasure of the value of commodities, at the point of theirexchange, and 
there only, and that of currency. Coin being absolutely dead capital, pro- 
ducing nothing and nonconsumable, the hav or keeping a dollar of coin 
more than is necessary is an utter waste to the country of all the capital in- 
vested in coin in excess of what is necessary. A sufficiency is enough, in 
coin or paper money, as in all other things. 

Productive wealth is, roughly, real estate. The handling of titles to this 
form of wealth isthe business of savings banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, and all other companies or individuals dealing in titles to wealth 
that are known as solid securities. This business is wholly distinct from 
that of banks of issue, or banks handling titles to * consumable wealth,” 
which banks only are eres in the question before us. 

Banks of discount, which this discussion concerns, are formed to deal in 
titles to “consumable wealth.”’ They buy and sell wealth that is ‘in tran- 
sit’ between the producer and the consumer. In economics, any consuma- 
ble thing, in whole or in its parts, is said to be ‘‘in transit’ from the time 
it is begun until it reaches the possession of the man who does not propose 
to sellitagain. A stove is ‘in transit” from the time the ore that enters 
into its construction is mined until it is purchased by the man who sets it 
up in his house. A pair of boots or shoes is “in transit’ from the time the 
skin on the animal begins to grow until the boots or shoes go into the pos- 
session of the wearer. 

The bank, in making what is called a “loan” to its customer, thereby 
transfers a specific amount of its property to the session of the so-called 
‘borrower,’ and the borrower gives to the bank, in exchange for that title 
to the property of the bank, a title to his (note) undivided ope or that 
of some other man (the property represented in thenote), This property is 
deliverable to the bank on a specified day in the future and to a sufficient 
amount in excess of the ig ok f the bank transferred (called interest or 
discount), to compensate the bank for the use of the funds the bank loaned 
between the date when the bank delivered its property to the borrower and 
the date upon which it is to be returned. 

In order to get clearly in our minds what is the real, rather than the seem- 
ing, function of a bank, we must get at the fundamental th a bank does. 
and what I have stated is exactly what a bank really does. In mak all 
loans each Sree eet — is identical in essence with every other, 
whether a check, draft, bill o snemenae, of paper money, or a credit to the 
borrower on the books of the bank. e real thi the borrower gets is 
capital. The ee money he gets is not “the loan.” Itonly repre- 
sents the loan and passes out of his possession ina day. It is only a token, 
a symbol of the capital, the wealth which the bank transferred to the bor- 
rower. While the specific piece of paper, of whatever name, which the bor- 
rower secured, passes out of his hands in a day, the “ capital’ borrowed of 
the bank by him remains in his possession for the seven, thirty, or sixty 
days, or four months, as the case may be, as well as the pow he is sub- 
sequently to deliver and for the length of time the obligation runs. 

In other words, men do not borrow or lend ‘‘money,’’ but capital—wealth— 
property, We talk of borrowing and loaning ‘“‘money,”’ as we talk of the 
sun's rising and setting, and the form of s h concerning the one is no 
more accurate than concerning the other. e know the fact to be that the 
earth revolves, while we say “the sun rises.’ We know we borrow and 
lend *‘capital,”’ while we say we borrow “money,” which is only a title to 
Wealth, as a deed is atitle to land. It is as irrational to attempt to increase 
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wealth by increasing money as it would be to talk of increasing land by in- 
creasing deeds. Money is no more wealth than deeds are land. Money is 
only a title to property—wealth—as deeds are titles to land, and neither is 
useful beyond eee to give possession of the thing it signifies. 

As the average daily transactions of banks are about #400,000,000, it follows 
that the banks buy and sell, of business men, each year about $120,000,090,000 
of property. I put this statement in this simple and popular form to divert 
attention from the false notion that money is substance in business trans- 
actions instead ofa token. It is as untrus that money is wealth because it 
conveys the ownership of wealth as it is untrue that freight cars are mer- 
chandise because they carry merchandise, and as foolish to think of adding 
to the wealth of the country by increasing money as to think of increasing 
merchandise by increasing freight cars. It is a very serious thing to any 
country to be short of the number of cars that can be profitably used to 
carry every passenger who buys his ticket to ride or to carry every pound 
of mercuandise that offers for transportation, but to have any more of 
money, coin, or paper, or of cars, than is necessaryis not only a positive loss 
to the country, but is an excrescence upon and demoralizing to all legitimate 
business. 

THE LOANABLE FUNDS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The loanable funds held by national banks in this country is shown, by 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, to bein round numbers #2,800,- 
000,000, Of this sum $1,800,000,000 are deposits of customers and the balance 
belongs exclusively to the banks. The loans and discounts are $2,200,000,000, 
and the other 8600,000,000 is held as a reserve. This means that the banks 
hold titles to $2,200,000,000 of the consumable wealth of the country that is 
now inthe hands of the farmers, manufacturers, merchants, etc., and that 
farmers, manufacturers, merchants, etc., hold titles to $1,800,000,000 of the 
funds now in banks. 

As the deposits are $1,800,000,000 and the daily transactions are #40),090,000 
it is evident that the average time each “— remains in bank is four and 
a half days. This $1,800,000,000 of capital is and can only be made available 
to all the community by banking. Its constant use would be impossible 
without banking or its equivalent. Upon the principle of chances, as rail- 
road trains are run, and all other things done, the banks know that their de- 
posits will average to equal the amount drawn from them each day, and 
therefore they make loans on thirty, sixty, or ninety days, or even four 
months. They do this knowing that the capital they are the agents in loan- 
ing once, will change real ownership from seven and a half to thirty times 
before the capital loaned will be returned. Without banks or their equiva- 
lent, each man would be obliged to keep all the time as much quick capital 
as he needed, at those times when needing the most, and this $1,800,000,000 
would lie dead capital. 

Furthermore, itis impossible for any other agency than banks to econom- 
ically issue paper money that is sure of immediate redemption in coin, on 
demand. ‘This issue of paper money is not necessary to, or even an essen- 
tial part of the function of, banks. Some banks whose customers do ull or 
nearly all of their business with checks and drafts now refuse to issue cur- 
rency, and there is no device by which such banks could keep it in circula- 
tion, in sound banking. There are hundreds of private bankers in the coun 
try whoseconnection with national banks, as officers, etc., enables them to 
put all the onerous duties of banking upon such national banks and take 
only the more profitable business to themselves, who have no desire to issue 
currency. 

Banks are public markets for the exchange of their own bona fide capital 
and that of others, which capital can not be diminished. All the currency 
or other paper they issue is only to facilitate the exchange of capital. Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, has and can have no capital. In economics it 
is only an agent to collect and expend taxes. 

Government State, or national, has no machinery, and can construct 
none--none can exist excepting such as inheres in the bank—that will en- 
able it to issue paper or coin money, excepting at an enormous cost to the 
people, unless it becomes a full-fledged bank. Theannual direct cost of the 
experiment of doing so, which the United States Government is now trying, 
is $40,000,000 or more, in direct and indirect taxation of the people. 

Had we a rational national banking system; had we a banking system con- 
formed to what the experience of the centuries approves; had we a banking 
system modeled after the solid, safe, and economical system of England; 
had we a banking system modeled after that of Germany, every loan and 
discount made by banks could be made ata rate of interest about 1 per cent 
lower than they are now made and the banks pay as largedividends as now, 
A saving of 1 per cent on the $2,200,000,000 loans and discounts would be #22, 
000,000 annual saving to the people. 


EXCESS OF COIN THAT IS EARNING NOTHING. 


If we had had a rational banking system, wholly dissevered from the Gov- 
ernment, excepting in police supervision, for the last thirty years, we never 
should have heard of a political ‘‘ coinage question,” either of gold or silver. 
Had we now such a banking system, we should not be carrying more than 
$400,000,000 of coin in excess of what we can ra find economic use for, 
This excess entails an annual loss at 5 per cent of $20,000,000, which, added te 
the $22,000,000 which the people are made to ay in excessive interest, maki 
an annual loss to the people of over $40,000,000. Not a dollar of coin in this 
country is earning, or can be made toearn income. That can be done only 
on coin in bank reserves, Whem the visible coin in Europe is, and is there 
earning an income. 

That my wordsare the words of truth and soberness is susceptible of very 
easy demonstration. The fundamental principles of the banking system of 
England have stood every shock of and been justified by eighty years’ expe- 
rience. Hers is one of the most successful financial systems ever devised as 
to safety, cheapness, flexibility, and abundance. Compared with that of the 
United States, it shows our system to be expensive, rigid, and uncertain. 
Our system of finance, as compared with that of Englaud, ought to bring 
the piash of shame to every statesman whois responsible for its existence. 

Every dollar of coin money habitually carried in the pockets of the people 
must be deducted from the aggre ate coin in a country, to ascertain the 
amount of commercial coin. in in the pocket performs only the function 
of currency. As much goes back into the pockets of the people, each day, in 
payment, as comes out of them in the purchase of commodities. Therefore, 
the coin in the pockets of the people is a perpetual or dead deposit, so far as 
commerce is concerned. is is equally true of all poe money. Econo- 
mists can take cognizance only of “ visible coin ” as the coin of commerce. 

Aceanens to the report of the Director of the Mint, we have $1,200,000,000 





of coin in this country. 

a ee ee ON. nnadccconseceuntbasccanccostennten $337, 000, 

We have of visible silver coin.............. heiasbensiia 5 a inioiv'e <resseaaeaaenctan 468, 000, 
Total visible coin of commerce. ...............-.--cece0----0- 805, 000, 000 

France has of visible gold coin.....................-.-.. 264, 000, 000 

France has of visible silver coin . 251,000,000 
Total visible coin of commerce. .............. cc cccccccces .- 515,000,000 
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Gerretse Sivas ces “Rn 
Total visible coin of commerce........... ...--...------- = 262, 000, 000 
England has of visible gold coin se ihn te ceases iid we aaa a aan wate 125, 000, 000 
ngland has of visible silver coin...........---....-----------+----- 0, 000, 000 
Total visible coin of commerce.........---------------+------ 125, 000, 000 


The mere reading of these figures ought to bring the blush of shame to 
every American who knows the feeling of financial security and power, the 
unbounded confidence that reposes in the breast of every inhabitant of Great 
Britain, and the well-grounded sense of insecurity, weakness, and fear that 

revails here, which is paralyzing every enterprise in this country. Whose 

fault is it that this condition of things exists? Who are the statesmen or 
nonstatesmen who should be held responsible? One party has been relegated 
tothe rear. Has the other party the courage to remedy an evil 80 palpable, 
80 gigantic, and yet so easily corrected? 


ADMIRABLE FEATURES OF OUR BANKING LAWS. 


Our banking laws have three admirable features: 

1. Their supervision by expert examiners and the publicity of their condi- 
tion, which ought to be made even more thorough and controlling than now 

2. Trsrequirements for bank reserves, and especially their being allowed 
to keep a part of the reserves at the great banking centers. 

8. The certainty that the ‘currency notes” of the banks will ultimately 
be paid in full. 

hile each one of these things is eminently desirable, not one of them, or 
all of them combined, compensate for the fatal defects of the system. Ev- 
ery one of them can be secured as well, or better, in a better system. lur- 
thermore, they are no part of banking proper. Every man in this country 
at allinformed on the theory or practice of sound banking and the best 
methods of furnishing the people with a sound and cheap currency knows 
that the currency furnished our —_ under existing banking laws is the 
most expensive and the poorest in every respect, save one, of any currency 
that is furnished to the people in any first-class nation. 

All persons whose investigations and experience give their opinion any 
special value know that the money of a people should be (1) safe, (2) abun- 
dant, (3) elastic, (4) cheap, (5) uniform, (6) it should be in the locality of its 
issue, where it is most needed, as far as it is practicable to have it. 

In every one of these elements of a sound currency or “good money "’ the 
United States stands at the footof the list. 

Not a man present will dispute the proposition that what makes a ‘‘sound 
currency ’’ or “ good money” is its certain and instant current redemption, 
convertible into coin, when a demand for coin is made. This demand is 
made and answered ten times, or ten thousand times, as the case may be, 
with ony dollar, during its life, and as often asit is returned to the bank 
issuing it. 

Where two coins of different commercial bullion value are legal tender, 
sure redemption means that it be instantly done in the coin of the highest 
commercial bullion value. ‘To doubt money is to discreditit.’’ There is 
not a man present who does not know that all-pervading doubt exists as to the 
continued current redemptionofourcurrency. This fearis manifest every- 
where and is injuring every business and occupation, and paralyzing some. 
This injury to industries is more or less apparent in proportion to their mag- 
nitude and fundamental character. It is not done to ourselves alone, but 
its effect is world-wide. How thoroughly inexcusable, and even disgraceful, 
to the country our financial condition is, will be made apparent by secing 
how impregnable and superior to all others our position would be had we a 
prover national banking act. 

All economists know that coin is now used almost exclusively as a ‘‘ meas- 
ure of value,” certainly so in this country, and also that foreign commerce 
alone really tries the ‘‘coin strength”’ of a nation’s commercial system. 
We have men of commanding intellect and genius, the equal of those in 
any country or of any time. Have they been playing the demagogue, for 
party advantage, on questions of finance? The genius of her statesmen 
maintains a commercial system in Great Britain, the absolute impregna- 
bility of which is nowhere questioned, on $125,000,000 of visible gold, while 
she has a foreign commerce aione of $25 to every dollar of her visible gold. 

We have 337,000,000 of visible ge and a foreign commerce of only $2.20 to 
each dollar of visible gold; and yet every acknowledged financier in the 
country is compelled to distrust the soundness of our money and our finan- 
cial integrity. Is it not perfectly clear that with three times as much of the 
gold of commerce as Great Britain, and with only one-twelfth the demand 
upon each dollar of this gold that is made upon each dollar of the gold of 
Great Britain, all our financial troubles and anxieties are caused by a dis- 
creditable financial system, and are not caused by omr lack of financial 
strength or our need of more gold or more coin of any kind? 


COMPARISONS OF FINANCIAL SYSTEMS. 


The facts I have given show that in gold, proportionate to England's or to 
any legitimate commercial demand that could be made for it, had we a 
sound financial system no fear would exist. Our stock of visible gold coin 
is proportionately 3,829 times as large as that of England. Did England in 
sist on panes as much gold, in Fropentien to her commerce, as we now 
have, she would insist on having $1,424,000,000 in gold instead of $125,000,000. 
Her statesmen absolutely refuse to be at the trouble and expense of keeping 
more than 125,000,000, or one-twelfth of the vast proportional sum we now 
have, and for two reasons: First, because it would tax her people 86,500,000- 
or an annual tax of 20 cents on every man, woman, and child; and, sec, 
ondly, because it would embarrass every other nation and ruin her com- 
merce. Compare the wisdom of her statesmen with that of ours. Here we 
Se put an annual tax on our people of 67 cents 2 head, a financial 

stem tely inferior to that furnished free of charge to the people of 

reat Britain by her statesmen. 

Again, the actual daily need of coin is not a matter of speculation. As I 
have before said, our daily bank exchanges are about 400,000,000, and we 
know that = per cent of them are made in coin. 

This proves ond peradventure that our actual dally use is only 86,000,- 
000 of allkinds of coin. Six millions inst a stock of is37.000.000 of visible 
Rie alone, and about $800,000,000 in all kinds of coin! and yet, like Oliver 

ist, while shivering with fear, we call for more, and refuse to conform 
our financial system to approved methods, 

Again, the efficiency of each $1,000 in coin, inmaking the exchanges of the 
world, has increased a thousand fold faster than have the exchanges of any 
country or of the world. This efficiency has increased faster in the last ten 
years, and is now increasing faster than ever before, by the better use of 

ailways, steamships, telegraphs, telephones, and, above all, in improved 
mmercial meth and economies. trade between Boston and Canton 
he efficiency of each $1,000 in coin has increased thirteen thousand times 
since 1830, $1,000 now the equivalent of $13,000,000 under the methods 


of 1830. ‘Then, a ship loading for a six months’ voyage to Canton, took its 
auissenen” to trade for a return cargo and what coin it needed to pay the 
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Now the coin is transferred by Solagreee. and an answer received in five 
minutes. Thirty days was consumed in going to and from Boston and St. 
Louis. Now coin is transferred in one minute. Coin is now ten thousand 
times more efficient in that trade, $1,000 now being equivalent to $10,000,000 
in 1830, and so on to the end of the chapter. The most enterprising, pro- 
gressive, and courageous nation in the world allows ignorance, prejudice, 
and supposed class interest to cast it down to the foot of the nations in use 
of its real and comparative financial strength, integrity, and economies. 

In the second and third qualities of sound money, abundance and elastic- 
ity, we are at the same disadvantage. No currency can possibly be ‘“abun- 
dant”’ that is not elastic. Have as much as you please, and it still will be 
cribbed and confined. This we know from experience. Ata fixed and in- 
variable amount, whatever the amount may be, normal business adjusts 
itself to that amount. At the moving of the crops, or at any other periodi- 
cal expansion of trade, there must inevitably beastringency. Instead ofall 
uniting to conform our financial system to or methods, we have two 
bodies of citizens fighting a fierce battle over this foolish question of **quan- 
tity.” One is contending that we have notenough money, and the other that 
we havetoomuch. Both areright and botharewrong. Thiscountry must 
have an elasticity of from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 in its currency, between 
the maximum and minimum amounts. Our currency never will be abun- 
dant or elastic until we adopt a system that will allow an adjustment as 
wide as I have indicated. 


WHAT OUR MONEY COSTS 


Fourth, as to ‘‘cheapness,”’ our money averages to cost our people, in in- 
terest on loans, fully 3100 where it ought to cost no more than $6, or one- 
sixth toomuch. There is not another first-class country in which the re- 
serves of its banks are not keptincoin. There is ‘no such country, except- 
ing the United States, where every dollar of its funds—the wealth—of the 
people in its banks, is not available to the banks to loan. Ineverycountry, 
excepting the United States, the banks are allowed to issuecurrency (circu- 
lating notes) to an amount equal to their reserves. In other countries all 
the visible coin is in the reserve of banks where the people can surely get 
what they need of it at any moment, by presenting the —— issued by the 
bank, to theamount of thecointheydesire. Notes being issued by the banks 
to the amount of their reserve, every dollar of banking funds is earning an 
income. Here, not a dollar of the bank coin reserves ts earning any income. 

In England, Germany, France, etc., the coin reserves of banks are per- 
forming three functions: 

1. They are used to measure values in overy transaction in the country, 
as all transactions are ultimately and equivalently settled inthe banks. The 

aying of the ‘financial balance” in coin is the equivalent of each bank pay- 
ng each single obligation in coin. 

2. They act as our bank reserves act. They are at hand to satisfy any and 
every obligation against the bank, which obligations practically mature 
only in balances shown, of debts and credits between banks. 

3. Currency notes are issued to an amount equal to these coin reserves, 
and they are thus made a source of as much income to the bank as any of 
its ‘‘quick’’ funds. 

As L have before said of the $2,800,000,000 of banking funds in our banks, 
$600,000,000, or more than one-fifth, is absolutely, needlessly, and foolishly— 
I had almost said wickedly—and by compulsion of law, held out of earning 
an income. This is an enormous sum. While we glibly pronounce the 
words, we fail to realize the signiticance of this enormous loss. The law only 
compels about $400,009,000 to be kept in reserve. Had we a financial system 
that justified the same confidence that is felt in other countries, the usual 
reserve would be no more than 400,000,000. I therefore use 8400,000,000 in 
my calculations, proving by them that the average bank “loan and dis- 
count”’ is forced by the law to a price to the borrower one-sixth higher than 
its normal price would be had we a rational system and that of other coun- 
tries. 

Assuming an average interest of 6 per cent on the loans and discounts of 
national banks, viz, $2,200,000,000, the interest amounts to $132,000,000. One- 
sixth of this sum, or about $22,000,000, is absolutely wasted to the people in 
unnecessary cost. One-seventh of the fundsin banks, viz, $400,000,000, being 
compelled to be held from earning an incoms, ths interest charges on the 
remaining six-sevenths must be one-sixth higher. 

5. As to “‘uniformity.”’ Ourcurrency is admitted to be about as uniform 
as was the color of Jacob’s cattle. 

6. Having currency “in the locality of its issue and where most needed" 
is of very great importance. No one would claim that existing law is so 
framed as to legitimately press currency back to the locality of its issue. 
The requiring of a proper system of current redemption for, and paying out 
of currency, by banks, by not allowing them to pay out their own currency 
when they have that of other banks in their vaults, would induce them to 
return the currency of other banks to the United States Treasury for re- 
demption, and thence to the banks issuingit. Banks can earn no money on 
their own currency unless out of its vaults in circulation. This would in- 
fluence banks to givelocal men and local business the preference in all loans, 
in order to keep the currency out as long as possible, which would be an ad- 
vantage to the section of country where a bank is located, not realized by 
those who have not seen the experiment tried. 


GOVERNMENT TO EXERCISE ONLY POLICE SUPERVISION OVER BANKING. 


The definitions and illustrations introduced in this paper show that the 
nature of money is such that it is physically impossible for governments to 
do more concerning it than to exercise a police supervision over it, and that 
banks take the place of ‘‘money.”’ In fact, banks are money, in the che ck 
draft, bill of exchange, etc., issuedon them. Every sound business max im 
every correct business method, presupposes a bank as a part of each businesg 
concern. Banks are interwoven with and are a part of all business enter- 
prises. Itis a physical impossibility for a government to be an agent in any 

art of banking without being a “ bank” and a copartner with every one of 

ts patrons. Banks have come to be an inseparable part of every business, 
as 4 are an inseparable part of currency, whether they issue any currency 
or not. 

It is shown by the returns made to the Comptroller by national banks, on 
a given day, on two or more occasions, that the percentage of coin used in 
each day's transactions is about 1} = cent; of currency bank notes, about 
4} per cent; and of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, etc., which do the work 
of money, about 94 percent. Issuing paper money by banks is essentially 
and actually no more in kind than writing a credit on the book of the cus- 
tomer of the bank. If to-day the use of every check, draft, bill of exchange, 
ete., were prohibited and should cease, and ‘‘bank currency notes’’ take 
their place, and thus the issuing of bank bills be increased more than 
twentyfold, it would not increase the lability of a bank or affect it in any 
way. working no advantage or injury toit. It would simply inconvenience 
and increase the risk to every person in the community doing any business 
and almost beyond calculation. 

A moment’s investigation will show that, striking as this statement may 
be, it is absolutely truce. The business man would then keep that money in 
his safe or vault, instead of keeping his blank checks or drafts. He would 


then be obliged to have his currency money in his safe to the same amounts 
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that he now has credit on the books of the bank. Again, the deposits which 
every prudent business concern carries in a bank bear a certain percentage 
to the business of the concern, as reserves do to banks, and are to each one 
carrying them his reserve to mest contingencies known or unknown, pre- 
cisely as the bank mange the reserve required by law, of 15 per cent or 25 per 
cent, as the case may be, to meet cont ncies. 

Some business concerns secure from the bank, or otherwise, on each Mon- 







day morning, enough money to pay every obligation maturing in fourteen 
days. Theconcern then has one twenty-sixth as much money on hand as 
its annual business. This is its reserve capital—capital not in active use. 
When the sun rises on the following Monday, it still has a reserve amount- 
ing to one fifty-second of its annual business. This is exactly what banks 
do. They are simply business concerns, and do their business as other busi- 
ness is conducted. 

ame A coining metals into money for private persons is no part of issu- 
ing coin money, even by the Government, in the sense in which the term is 
now used. Never did any government thee iment of issuing money 
any more faithfully, or under any more favorable conditions, than has the 
Government of the United States, The utter want of confidence in the 











money of the country, betrayed in every financial quarter, pronounces the 
We have of— 





experiment a failure. Look at the existing conditions. 
Legal-tender notes (old issue)......-.........- 

New Treasury notes (July 14, 1890) 
Gold certificates (paper) .............--..-.---- mie 
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Total paper outstanding .. ..... ..nccccoce cnnescccceceseccseee 
wholly dependent on less that $100,000,000 for redemption. 


‘“CURRENT REDEMPTION.”’ 


While Deceeenay the Governmentis responsible for the current redem 
tion of the $347,000,000 legal-tender notes only, whoever is to finally redeem it 
the Government in fact must ‘currently redeem" in coin every dollar o 
the $1,100,000,000 as long as there is a legal-tender note in circulation. Were 
every dollar of this $1,100,000,000 currency issued by the banks they would 
now have in their vaults to m it, every dollar of the visible gold in the 
country, Nm agp ag All visible gold in England, caeny, and France 
isin Lt ae 8 of those countries. The inexorablelawsof jeand finance 

These laws are such that can not be taken from any bank and not be 
ey 4 romoved to some and ultimately to the bank from which it 













wn. Proper laws, esta ry te ane and finan- 
cial system, make it for the terest of every bank to 
conserveths gold it needs. more 8 itfor the pecu inter- 
est of every man in the country to help the ks to get and keep gold 






need. On the other , every law of finance and trade militates 
— the getting or keeping, by a bank or by any person, gold it does not 


need. 

Tn finance, the Government counts only asan individual. Bankers have a 
thousand legitimate and beneficent ways of keeping the gold they need and 
for the use of any pee demands it ofthem. The Government has 
none. Banksare obliged by their regular customers to keep gold and wholly 
and necessarily at the expense of the bank and to the of every citizen 
of the country, rich or r. Nobank will keep onedollarin gold morethan 
sound compels it to keep. as witness the Bank of England, which 
aap an average of only $125,000,000 of gold and refuses to have any more. 

United States Government, and cos: government, has, and can 
have, no legitimate and normal need of under a rational financial sys- 
tem. Under our hybrid system, it is utterly helpless to get and one 
dollar of gold, sorely as foolish legislation is now compelling it to got t, un- 

itis and volently given it by friends. It is inevitably in the 
attitude of a mendicant, nati and inevitably, by the laws of the uni- 
verse, which fix alike the condition of individuals, government, and banks. 
Its attitude as to money is the exact opposite of that of banks. 

While there is a single million of 1 -tender notes in circulation, that 
current money can be exchanged, for the Government is Inexorably bound 
to redeem every dollar of the whole $1,100,000,000 of currency afloat. Every 
one of us knows that no power could overcome the natural defensesof banks 
80 as to divert 8337,000,000 of gold from them, while eve e knows that the 
$100,000,000 in the United States Treas is as utterly d less as it would 
be in the sion of an individual d as much and o a 
floating dept of $1,100,000,000 in demand notes, as does the United States. 
Everyone is now deman that the issue of legal-tender Treasury notes to 
the amount of $4,500,000 a month for the of silver for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the Government currency shall cease. But if our finan- 


clal and bank on ee why repeal the law? Let the pur- 
<3 matter if the business of the co 


chases go on. untry is Seng. on 


by fear of the inevitable consequences of governmental money. 
ernment can safely furnish currency of any kind, or to any amount, no bet- 
ter kind, or one that is more secure, can be found. 

Let the purchases go on, for “right is "and “truth istruth.” The 
final result must een, all t action. the country suffer and wail 
in its strength; the finalresult must be beneficial. Politicians of one party 
are putting the politicians of the other y ‘ina hole,” and d 
and m eranes age ba @ Selteturn ¢ joy. Or else let the Government 
boldly go into the bank middle 






















business. Thereis no 






said, banking is tssuing tities to banking funds in exchange for titles to the 
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pawn § financial law and condition of every o business —— or 
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THE SURE AND EFFECTIVE REMEDY. 


There is, then, only one sure and effective remedy for the financial ills 
that every candid man admits are now afflicting our country, 
There is no help for us while the Government continues its purchases of 
silver to increase currency, or United States Government is re- 
le mil Treasury legal-tend +S one Leeae 
million of notes or er no e w the peo- 
Taher penctices siatnelicd Giupomtier af theme at te ths peeoie will ap 
er 
my be soe. a can = tax on a, —— Be 
repealed until eve overnment legal-tender note is disposed of. 
The Committee on Banking and of the last Congress reported to 
the House a bill (H. R. 10615) which will be before the next a 
fully meets and remedies every defect and dificulty of our situa- 
tion, the purchase clause of the silver act of July 14, 1890, and pass 
the bill mentioned, and we shall be immedia in a stronger 
—— ae, as wellas;in every other, than any country.on the face 
2 eart 




















national. And since 
ernment, I think the Government should issue it and that the 
people should have the profits. 
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For security }) the bill provides that every bank shall keep its cash re- 
serve in coin, a 


east half in gold coin, and may keep the other half in sil- 
ver coin. 


For quantity and elasticity (2) that banks may issue currency notes at 
any time to an amount equal to their average reserve during any six con- 
secutive months in the previous year, and the Comptroller may reduce the 
sum to their average reserve dur any six consecutive months, thus earn- 
ang. npeme on the reserve, and giving elasticity of $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

(8) That banks must proportionately take upon themselves the ‘“‘current 
redemption ” of existing legal-tender notes, by each bank taking a part of 
them equal to the evr it issues because of its reserves, the overn- 
ment to ‘finally redeem” them when the bank goes out of business. 

8} For more perfect examination and reports by the examiners. 
a an expert board of advisers (directors) associated with the Comp- 

(6) That banks may be used by tho Secretary of the Treasury to do the 
work of current redemption of bank notes, etc. 

(7) Bonds are eliminated, but every other beneficent feature of our pres- 
ent national banking system is kept and perfected, and a tax imposed upon 
banks of i mill per annum on each dollar they issue of currency. This tax, 
small as it is, will yield many times more money than the losses to holders 
of bills could possibly be, as shown by thirty years of experience. This tax 
to remain in the United States Treasury in place of bond security. 

The scheme contains not a single new feature in banking. It would sim- 
Ry apply to bank in this country those maximsand regulations concerns 

all things affec banks that are approved by the experience of the 
ages and are now in operation in the strongest European banks. 


Dangers of the Bank Power. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN DAVIS. 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 4, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of 
the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the crisis of 


Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: By the terms of this bill we are asked to con- 
done and reward the great banks of the clearing-house cities 
for their crimes and violations of the laws during the disastrous 
bank panic of 1893. 

That panic, Mr. Speaker, was a creation of the banks for their 
own purposes, and their issues of certified checks were for the 
same purpose. Those checks were, in effect, a local bank cur- 
rency, and, as such, were subject toa tax of 10 per cent under 
the laws of the United States. In my opinion that tax should 
be paid by the banks. As speculators they garnered millions 
from that panic, and they should be compelled to pay the inci- 
dental expenses. 

But, Mr. Speaker, by the amendments to this bill we are asked 
to go further. Weare asked to remove the prohibitive tax on 
State bankcurrency. It is intended by this repeal to open wide 
the gates for issues of currency under the varying laws of more 
than forty States. A currency that is unwarranted by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and can not be made a legal ten- 
der for the payment of taxes or the canceling of mortgages. A 
currency which may be used for loaning purposes and the crea- 
tion of monetary obligations, but not lawful money in the pay- 
ment of debts or taxes. 

There are several plans, Mr. Speaker, of extending and in- 
creasing the power of the banks over the people. In the na- 
tional form they desire (1) an issue of long time interest-bearing 
bonds on which to extend their System; (2) the power to issue 
100 per cent of currency on the face of the bonds; and (3) failing 
in the other two plans, the bank power, and especially the bank 
speculators, desire a repeal of the prohibitive tax on State bank 
currency, that they may extend the ramifications of their sys- 
tem more fully into every part of the country, that they may 
issue a non-legal, fluctuating currency on the least reliable forms 
of bonded security, with no security for the depositors in their 
endless variety of wild-cat banks. 

Now, I am opposed to bank currency inallitsforms. I think 
with Mr. Jefferson, that bank currency should be su pressed 
and the circulation restored to the nation, where it belongs. 
On the present occasion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to notice the 
national form of bank currency and the erous nature of na- 
tional banks first, and then the more objectionable form of State 
banks afterwards. I am opposed to bank currency in all its 
forms, for manyreasons. Bank currency isofno value except the 
value given it by the guaranty of Government, either State or 
e money rests on the credit of the Gov- 
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The national-bank currency rests on the bonds of the United 
States. The bonds rest on the faith, credit, power, and wealth 
the country. And if issued direct by the Government, without 
the intervention of bonds, it rests on the same faith, credit, 
power, and wealth of the country that the bonds reston. And 
such a currency is precisely as good as the bonds. Both the 
bonds and the currency are precisely as good as the Govern- 
ment—no better, no worse. The bank note derives its value from 
the note on which it rests. The United States Treasury note is 
a bond itself without interest. The Treasusy note, therefore, is 
the better and less costly money, andITaminfavorofit. 

Mr. Speaker, let me illustrate this matter by tracing the origin 
and history of thetwocurrencies. Bothare printed by the same 
Government. The work is done by the same hands. Both are 
guaranteed by the same authority and made good by the same 
power and resources of the same Government. But when made 
and ready to leave the Treasury for use among the people there 
appears a wide difference. The greenback leaves the Treasury 
by being paid out to men who earn it and in the settlement of 
the monetary obligations of the Government. In this way the 
greenback saves to the people in the matter of taxation the full 
extent of the face value of the currency thus paid out. 


The Government has just two ways to get money to pay Gov- | 


ernment expenses. One way isto make it andpay itout. The 
other is to tax the people and thus get it and pay it out. The 
more the Government makes the less it taxes the a. The 
less it makesand pays out, the more it must tax the people in 
order to meet its monetary obligations. 
of fact which any man can understand by a little thought. 

There are now out among the people, it is said, $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks. When that greenback currency left the Treasury 
it paid its face value of Government debts, and saved tothe peo- 

le $346,000,000 of taxation. That is the history of the green- 
ck Treasury note. It goes forth to bless the people and to re- 
lieve them of taxation and monetary burdens to the full extent 
of its faee value. Like the dews of heaven, like the shower and 
the sunshine, it carries blessings to all and curses to none. It 
saved the nation in time of war, and if permitted it will bless 
and save in time of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the bank note is far different from 
that of the greenback. When a bank note leaves the Treasury 
of the United States it pays no debt; it settles no monetary ob- 
ligation. It does not relieve the people from the payment of 
taxes, nor does it in any way tend to relieve their monetary bur- 
dens. It goes into the hands of corporations without value re- 
ceived on the part of the Government. It is a free loan or gift 
to the corporations at the mere cost to them of printing the 
notes. This loan or gift to the bank corporations is on twenty 
years’ time; and they are usually permitted to renew the gift at 
the end of thattime. In this way the banks of this country have 
had in hand at one and the same time as high as $360,000,000. 

At the present time there is much less than that amount in 
their hands, because they haye sometimes found it to their in- 
terest to retire their notes, in order that they might reduce the 

rices of property in this country, and by so doing to increase 
comparison the value of their own monetary possessions. In 
this way the late Senator Plumb told us in 1888 that at one time 
in the short a of one year the banks reduced the values of 
property in thiscountry $3,000,000,000. They did this ~ re- 
tirement of their own notes. This they claim the right to do 
at any time when it suits their own interests and pleasure. 

The bank note in no way relieves the burdens of the people 
when it leaves the Treasury of the United States, but when in 
the hands of the banks it becomes a powerful means of oppres- 
sion. According to the late Senator Plumb, who was himself a 
bank president, the banks robbed the American people of $3,000,- 
000,000 in the short space of twelve months. And the Senator 
also stated that the contraction of the currency by the banks 
had been going on for ten years, with continually falling prices 
of Bins | and increasing losses to the people. 

r. Spoaker, there are other objections to the use of the bank 
note as compared with the greenback. I have said that the 
greenback pays its face value of Government obligations when 
it leaves the ‘ ury of the United States. It then circulates 
freely into the hands of the men who earnit. It costs the peo- 
ple nothing but the printing of the notes. The bani note pays 
nothing when it leaves the Treasury. When it goes out it does 
not circulate into the hands of men who earn it until some man 
has first borrowed it and given for it his interest-bearing note. 

The interest on that note must, in some way, come from the 
handof labor. It goesinto the hand of thebanker. This places 
another burden on the shoulders of labor, and increases the pro!- 
its of the wealthy. Inother words, it tends to that inequality 


of burdenswhich we hear mentioned as ‘‘ making the rich riche: 
and poor poorer.” 


But this is not all, Mr. Speaker. When the bank note leaves | Govermmnant ought to pursue, was not doubtful. 


This is a plain matier | 
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the Treasury of the United States it must be hired to circulate 
by the bribe of usury from the hands of toil in front of it, and 
behind it in the Treasury it leaves an interest-bearing bond, 
loading the people with interest burdens while the note is out 
on its mission of usury. The stream of usury from the bonds 
on deposit in the Treasury and the larger one from the promis- 
sory notes in the bank vaults, placed there when the bank loans 
the currency, are the attributes of this deft and merciless two- 


handed device which is to-day robbing and ruining the Ameri- 
can people. 


e 


to merciless corporations the entire management of : 
that the people become helpless. There is no limit to the greed 
of men and corporations which are held to no responsibility. 
They not only control the finances, but through the conquests 
and power of the purse they capture the public highways and 
every public necessity of the people, and even aspire to the mas- 
tery and control of the politics of the nation. All property is 
at their mercy, and the very liberties of the people are in their 
hands. 

Mr. Speaker, these are no unfounded fears and statements on 
my part. The ablest statesmen and writers have entertained 
the same opinions, have expressed the same astounding facts, 
and have described the same fearful conditions. The fathers 
and supporters of American liberty were very emphatic in their 
testimony as to the dangers of banking institutions. 

Mr. Jefferson discussed this money question very fully and 
freely. The following are selecctions from his writings: 

Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation 
to whom it belongs. 

The power to issue money should be taken from the banks and restored 
to Congress and the people to whom it belongs. 

I sincerely believe that banking establishments are more dangerous than 
standing armies. 

Iam not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich, are 
our dependence for continuedfreedom. And to preserve their independence 
we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks and if this country could not be carried through the 
longest War, against her most powerful enemy, without ever knowing the 
want of adollar, without dependence on the traitorous classof her citizens, 
without bearing hard on the resources of the people or loading the public 
with an indefinite burden of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 

Benjamin Rush, writing to John Adams, August, 1811, said: 


In exposing the evils of banks and funding systems summon all the | 
of your genius, as it blazed forth on the 2d of July, in the year 1776, upon 
the floor of Congress. 


Replying to Benjamin Rush, August, 1811, John Adams said: 
Funding and banks I never approved, nor was I ever satisfied with our 
funding system. It was founded on no consistent principle; it was con- 


trived to enrich particular individuals. Our whole banking system I ever 
abhorred, I continue to abhor, and shall die abhorring. 


President Madison, in his veto of a bill rechartering the na- 
tional bank in 1815, said: 


Waiving the question of the constitutional authority of the Legislature 
to establish an incorporated bank, the proposed bank does not appear to be 
calculated to answer the purposes of reviving public credit, of providing a 
national medium of circulation, and of aiding the Treasury by facilitating 
the indispensable anticipations of the revenue, and by affording to the pub- 
lic more durable loans. 
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The bank, as proposed to be constituted, can not be relied on during tho 
war to provide a circulating medium, nor to furnish loans or anticipations 
of the public revenue."'"—Madison’s Bank Message, January 30, 1815. 


The first real fight in this country between the people and the 


I need not add, Mr. Speaker, that when we have handed over 
+ }, 
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| bank power commenced during the Administration of President 


Jackson. I call special attention to the following discussion of 
this subject by that great hero of American liberty. In his 
message to Congress, December 30, 1833, President Jackson said: 


Since the last adjournment of Congress the Secretary of the Treasury has 
directed the money of the United States to be deposited in certain State 
banks designated by him, and he will immediately lay before you his reasons 
for this direction. I concur with him entirely in the view he has taken of 
the subject, and some months before the removal I urged upon the Depart- 
ment the propriety of taking that step. The near approach of the day on 
which the charter will expire, as well as the conduct of the bank, appeared 
to me to call for that measure upon the high considerations of publie inter- 
est and public duty 

The extent of its misconduct, however, although known to be great, was 
not at that time fully developed by proof. It was not untillatein the month 
ot August that i received from the Government directors an official report, 
estab] shing beyond question that this great and powerful institution had 
been actively engaged in attempting to influence the elections of the public 
officers, by means of its money; and that, in violation of the express pro- 
visions of its charter, it had by formal resolution placed its funds at the dis- 
position of the President, to be employed in sustaining the political power 
of the bank. 

A copy of this resolution is contained in the report of the Government 
directors, before referred to; and however the objects may be disguised by 
cautious language, no one can doubt that this money was in truth intended 
for electioneering p ses, and the particular uses to which it was intended 
to have been applied abundantly show that it was so understood. Not only 
was the evidence complete as to the past application of the money and the 
— of the bank to electioneering purposes, but that the resolution of the 

oard of directors authorized the same course to be pursued in future. 

It be thus established, by unquestionable proof, that the Bank of the 
United States was converted into a permanent electioneering engine, it ap- 

ared to me that the path of duty which the executive department of the 
As by the terms of the 
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bank charter, no officer but the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the 
deposits, it seemed to me that this authority ought to be at once exerted to 
deprive that great corporation of the support and countenance of the Gov- 
ernment in such a use of its funds and such an exertion of its power. 
In this point of the case, the question is distinctly presented whether the 
people of the United States are to govern through their representatives, 
chosen by their unbiased suffrages, or whether the power and money of a 
great corporation are to be secretly exerted to influence their judgment and 
control their decisions. It must now be determined whether the bank is to 
have its candidates for all offices in the country, from the highest to the 
lowest, or whether candidates on both sides of political questions shall be 
brought forward as heretofore and supported by the usual means. 


In hismessage of December 2, 1834, President Jackson resumed 
the discussion, and said: 


Circumstances make it my duty to call the attention of Congress to the 
Bank of the United States. eated for the convenience of the Government, 
that institution has become the scourge of the people. Its interference to 

stpone the payment of a portion of the national debt, that it mightretain 
he public money appropriated for that purpose, to strengthen it in a politi- 
cal contest; the extraordinary extension and contraction of its accomoda- 
tions to the community; its corrupt and partisan loans; its exclusion of 
the public directors from a knowledge of its most important proceedings; 
the unlimited authority conferred on the president to expend its funds in 
hiring writers, and procuring the execution of print and the use made of 
that authority; the retention of the pension money books after the selec- 
tion of new nts; the groundlessclaim to heavy damages, in consequence 
of the protest of the bill drawn on the French Government, have, through 
various channels, been laid before Congress. 

Immediately after the close of the last session the bank, through its presi- 
dent, announced iis ability and readiness to abandon the anes of unpar- 
alleled curtailment, and the interruption of domestic exchanges which it 
had practiced upon from the Ist of August, 1833, to the 80th of June, 1834, and 
to extend its accommodations to the community. The grounds assumed in 
this renunciation amounted to an acknowledgement that the curtailment, 
in the extent to which it had been carried, was not necessary to the safety 
of the bank, and had been persisted in merely to induce Congress to grant 
the pare of the bank in its memorial relative to the removal of the de- 
posits and to give it a new charter. 

They were substantially a confession that all the real distresses which in- 
dividuals and the country had endured for re six or eight months 
had been needlessly uced by it, with the view of affecting, through the 
sufferings of the people, the legislative action of Congress. It is a subject 
of congratulation that bo and the country had the virtue and firm- 
ness to bear the affliction; t the energies of our people soon found relief 
from this wanton t. , in vast importations of the precious metals from 
almost every part of the world; and that at the close of this tremendous 
effort to control our Government, the bank found itself powerless and no 
longer able to loan out its surplus means. 

e community had learned to manage its affairs without its assistance 
anc trade had already found new auxiliaries; so that on the Ist of October 
last the extraordinary spectacle was presented of a national bank, more 
than one-half of whose capital was either lying unproductive in its vaults 
or in the hands of foreign bankers. 
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The high-handed career of this institution imposes upon the constitu- 
tional functionaries of this Government duties of the gravest and most 
imperative character, duties which they can not avoid, and from which, I 
trust, there will be no inclination on the part of any of them to shrink. My 
own sense of them is most clear, as is also my readiness to discharge those 
which a oe fall on me. 

To continue any business relations with the bank of the United States, 
that may be avoided without a violation of the national faith, after that 
institution has set at open defiance the conceded right of the Government 
to examine its affairs; after it has done allinits power to deride the public 
authority in other ts, and to bring it into disrepute, at home and 
abroad; after it has a ——— to defeat the clearly expressed will of the 
people, by turning against them the immense power intrusted to its hands, 
and by involving a coun otherwise peaceful, flourishing and happy, in 
dissension, embarrassment and distress, would make the nation itself a 
poe to the degradation so sedulously _peepered for its public agents, and 

o much to destroy the confidence of m in popular governments, and 
to bring into contempt their authority and efficiency. In guarding against 
an evil of such magnitude, considerations of tem convenience should 
be thrown out of the question, and we should beinfluenced by such motives 
only as look to the honor and preservation of the republican system. * * * 

Events have satisfied my d, and I think the minds of the American 
people, that the mischiefs and d rs which flow from a national bank far 
overbalance allits advantages. The bold effort the present bank has made 
to control the Government, the distresses it has wantonly produced, the 
violence of which it has been the occasion in one of our cities famed forits 
observance of law and order, are but monitions of the fate which awaits 
the American people, should they be deluded into a tuation of this in- 
stitution, or the establishment of another like it. It is fervently hoped that, 
thus admonished, those who have heretofore favored the establishment of a 
substitute for the present bank will be induced to abandon it, as it is evi- 
et ee to incur any inconvenience that may be reasonably expected 
than to concentrate the whole moneyed power of the Republic in any form 
whatsoever, or under any restrictions. 


In his message of July 10, 1832, vetoing the bank-charter act, 
President Jackson said: 


it is not our own citizens vee are to receive the bounty of our Gov- 
ernment. More than eight ons of the stock of this bank is held by for- 
eigners. By this act the American Republic proposes virtually to make 
them a present of some millions of dollars. For these gratuities to foreign- 
ers, and to some of our own opulent citizens, the act secures no equivalent 
whatever. They are the ce able te of the present stockholders under the 
=— of this act, after m: full allowance for the payment of the 
mus. 

Every monopoly and all exclusive privile are granted at the expense 
of th ape which ought to ee Souivabent. The many wiltions 
whi bis act proposes to bestow on the stockholders of the existing bank 
must come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the American peo- 
ple. It is due to them, therefore, if their Government sell monopolies and 
exclusive privileges, that they should at least exact for them as much as 
they are worth in open market. The value of the monopoly, in this case 
may be correctly ascertained. The twenty-eight millions of stock would 
rey bly be at an advance of 50 per cent, and command in market at least 

000,000, subject to the payment of eee bonus. The present value 
of the acacaey: therefore, is $17,000,000,and this the act proposes to sell 
for a, mill ons, payable in fifteen annual installments of #200,000 
each, : 


But this act does not permit competition in the purchase of this monopoly. 
It seems to be predicated on the erroneous idea, that the present stockhold- 
ers have a prescriptive right, not only to the favor, but to the bounty of the 
Government. It appears that more than a fourth part of the stock is held 
. foreigners, and the residue is held by a few hundred of our own citizens, 
chiefly of the richest class; for their benefit does this act exclude the whole 
American people from — in the purchase of this monopoly, and 
dispose of it for many millions less thanitis worth. This seems the less ex- 
cusable because some of our citizens, not now stockholders, petitioned that 
the door of competition might be opened, and offered to take a charter on 
terms much more favorable to the Government and the country. 

But this Sere although made by men whose aggregate wealth is 
believed to be equal to all the private stock in the existing bank, has been 
set aside, and the bounty of our Government is ae to be again be- 
stowed on the few who have been fortunate enough to secure the stock, and 
at this moment to wield the power of the existing institution. I can not 
perceive the justice or policy of this course. If our Government must sell 
monopolies, it would seem to be its duty to take nothing less than their full 
value; and it gratuities must be made once in fifteen or twenty years, let 
them not be bestowed on the subjects of a foreign government, nor upon a 
designated and favored class of men in our own country. It is but justice 
and good policy as far as the nature of the case will admit to confine our 
favors to our own fellow-citizens and let each in his turn enjoy an oppor- 
tunity to profit by our bounty. In the ———— of the act before me npon 
these points I find ample reasons why it should not become a law. 

* * x % oF * 

It is malntained by the advocates of the bank, thatits constitutionality in 
allitsfeatures ought to be considered as settled by precedent, and by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. TothisconclusionI can notconsent. Mere 
oom 9 teem is a dangerous source of authority, and should not be regarded as 

eciding questions of constitutional power, except where the acquiescence 
of the ple and the States can be considered as well settled. So far from 
this being the case on this subject, an argument against the bank might be 
based on precedent. One Congress, 1791, decided in favor of a bank; another, 
in 1811, decided against it. 

One Congress, in 1815, decided against a bank; another, in 1816, decided in 
its favor. Prior to the present Congress, therefore, the precedents drawn 
from that source are equal. If we resort to the States, the expressions of 
legislative, judicial, and executive opinions against the bank have been 

robably to those in its favor as4tol. There is nothing in precedent, there- 

ore, which, if its authority were admitted, ought to weigh in favor of the 
act before me. 

If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of this act 
it ought not to control the coérdinate authorities of this Government. The 
Congress, the Executive, and the court, must each for itself be guided by its 
own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes an oath to 
support the Constitution, swears that he will support it as he understands 
it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the duty of the 
House of Re resentatives, of the Senate, and of the President to decide 
upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution which may be presented 
to them for passage or approval, as itis of the supreme judges when it may 
be brought before them for judicial decision. 

The opinion of the josese as no more authority over Congress than the 
opinion of Congress has over the judges; and, on that point, the President 
is independent of both. Theauthority of the Supreme Court must not there- 
fore be permitted to control the Congress or the Executive when acting in 
their legislative capacities, but tohave only such influence as the force of 
their reasoning may deserve. 

But in the case relied upon the Supreme Court have not decided that all 
the features of this corporation are compatible with the Constitution. It 
is true that the court have said that the law incorporating the bank is a 
constitutional exercise of power by Congress. But taking into view the 
whole opinion of the court, and the reasoning by which they have come to 
that conclusion,I understand them to have decided that, inasmuch as a 
bank is an appropriate means forcarrying into effect the enumerated powers 
of the Gen Government, therefore the law incorporating it is in accord- 
ance with that provision of the Constitution which declares that Congress 
shall have power ‘‘to makeall laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying those powers into execution.” 

Having satisfied themselves that the word ‘‘necessary,”’ in the Constitu- 
tion, means “needful,” * requisite,” ‘essential,’ ‘conducive to,’ and that 
“a bank ” is a convenient, a useful, and essential instrument in the prose- 
cution of the Government’s “ fiscal operations,” they conclude that to “use 
one must be within the discretion of Congress,”’ andthe ‘‘act to incorporate 
the Bank of the United States is a law made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion; “but,’’ say they, ‘ where the law is not prohibited and is really cal- 
culated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government, to under- 
take here to inquire into the de of its necessity would be to pass the line 
which circumscribes the judicial department and to tread on legislative 
ground.” 
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It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of 
government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will always 
ways exist under — jJustgovernment. Equality of talents, of education, 
wealth can not be produced by human institutions. In the full enjoyment 
of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and 
virtue, every man is equally entitled toprotection by law. But whenthe law 
undertakes to add to these natural and just advantages, artificial distinc- 
tions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges, to make the rich 
richer, and the potent more powerful, the humble members of society, 
the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the 
means of securing like favors to themselves, havea right to complain of the 
injustice of their government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. If itwould 
confine itself to equal protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its 
favors alike on the high and low, the rich and the poor, it would be an un- 
qualified blessing. * * 

Experince should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Govern- 
ment now encounters, and most of the dangers which impend over our 
Union, have sprung from an abandonment of the legitimate objects of 
government by our national legislation, and the adoption of such princi- 
ples as are em ed inthis act. Many of ourrich men have not been content 
with — protection and equal benefits, but have besought us to make them 
richer by act of Congress. attempting to gratify their desires we have, 
in the results of our legislation, arrayed section against section, interest 
against interest, and managainst man, in a fearful commotion which threat- 
ened to shake the foundation of our Union. 

It is time to pause in our career, to review our principles, and, if possible, 
revivethatdevoted patriotism and spiritof compromise which distinguished 
thes of the Revolution and the fathers of our Union, If we can not at 
once, in justice to interests vested under Wr gg legislation, make our 
Government what it ought to be, we can, at least, take a stand against all 
new grants of monopolies and exclusive privileges, against any prostitution 
of our Government to the advancement of the few at the expense of the 
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many, and in favor of compromise and gradual reform in our code of laws 
and system of political economy. 

I have now done my duty to my country. If sustained by my fellow- 
citizens, Ishall be grateful and happy; if not, I shall find in the motives 
which lmpel me ample grounds for contentment and peace. 

In a communication to his Cabinet, September 18, 1833, Presi- 
dent Jackson said: 

Although the charter was approaching its termination, and the bank was 
aware that it was the intention of the Government to use the public de- 
posits as fast as they accrued in the payments of the public debt, yet it did 
extend its loans from January, 1831, to May, 1832, from %42,402,304.24 to $70,- 
428,070.72, being an increase of $28,025,760.48 in sixteen months. 

It is confidently believed that the leading object of this immense exten- 
sion of its loans was to bring as large a portion of the pry as possible 
under its power and influence; and it has been disclosed that some of the 
largest sums Were granted on very unusual terms to conductors of the pub- 
lic press. In some of these cases the motive was made manifest by the 
nominal or insufficient security taken for the loans, by the large amounts 
discounted, by the extraordinary time allowed for payment, and especially 
by the subsequent conduct of those receiving the accommodations. 

Having taken these preliminary steps to obtain control over public 
opinion, the bank came into Congress and asked a new charter. The object 
avowed by many of the advocates of the bank was to put the President to 
the test, that the country might know his final determination relative to 
the bank prior to the ensuing election. none documents and articles were 
printed and circulated at the expense of the bank, to bring the people toa 
favorable decision upon its pretensions. Those whom the bank appears to 
have made its debtors, for the special occasion, were warned of the ruin 
which awaited them should the President be sustained, and attempts were 
made to alarm the whole people by painting the depression in the price of 
property and produce, and the general loss, inconvenience, and distress 
which it was represented would immediately follow the reélection of the 
President in opposition to the bank. 

Can it now be said that the question of arecharter of the bank was not 
decided at the election which ensued? Had the veto been equivocal, or had 
it not covered the whole ground—if it had merely taken exceptions to the 
details of the bill, or to the time of its em gem it had not met the whole 
ground of ae and expediency, then there might have been 
some plausibility for the allegation that the question was not decided by 
the people. 

It was to compel the President to take his stand that the question was 
brought forward at that a time. He met the challenge; willingly 
took the position into which his adversaries sought to force him, and frankly 
declared his unalterable opposition to the bank, as being both unconstitu- 
tional and inexpedient. On that ground the case was argued to the people; 
and now that the people have sustained the President, notwithstanding the 
array of influence and power which was brought to bear upon him, it is too 
late, he confidently thinks, to say that the question has not been decided. 
Whatever may be the opinions of others, the President considers his reélec- 
tion as a decision of the people against the banks. 


8 % 8 % % *% % 


The fact that the bank controls, and in some cases substantially owns, 
and by its money supports some of the leading presses of the country, is 
now more clearly established. Editors to whom it loaned extravagant sums 
in 1831 and 1832 on unusual time and nominal security have since turned out 
to be insolvent; and to others, apparently in better condition, accommoda- 
tious still more extravagant, on terms more unusual and sometimes with- 
out any security, have also been heedlessly granted. 

The allegation which has so oftencirculated through these channels, that 
the Treasury was bankrupt, and the bank was sustaining it, when for many 
years there has not been less, on an average, than six millions of public 
money in that institution, might be passed over as a harmless misrepresen 
tation; but when it is attempted by substantial acts to impair the credit of 
the Government and tarnish the honor of the country, such charges require 
more serious attention. * * * ; 

It has long been known that the president of the bank, by his single will, 
oneaeen and executes many of the most important measures connected 
with the management and credit of the bank, and that the committee as 
well as the board of directors, are left in entire ignorance of many acts 
done, and correspondence carried on in their names and apparently under 
their authority. The fact has been recently disclosed that an unlimited dis- 
cretion has been, and is now, vested in the president of the bank to expend 
its funds in payment for preparing and circulating articles and purchasing 
pamphléts and newspapers calculated by their contents to operate on elec- 
tions and secure a renewal of its charter. 

It appears from the official report of the public directors that on the 30th 
of November, 1830, the president submitted tothe board an article published 
in the American Quarterly Review, containing favorable notices of the 
bank, and suggested the expediency of giving it a wider circulation at the 
oe of the bank; whereupon the board passed the following resolution, 

Z: 

** Resolved, That the president be authorized to take such measures in re- 
gard to the circulation of the contents of said article, either in whole or in 
part, as he may deem most for the interest of the bank.” 

By an entry in the minutes of the bank, dated March 11, 1831, it appears 
that the president had not only caused a large edition of that articie to be 
issued, but had also, before the resolution of the 30th of November was 
adopted, procured to be printed and widely circulated numerous copies of 
the reports of Gen. Smith and Mr. McDuffiein favor of the bank, and on that 
day he suggested the expediency of extending his power to the printing of 
other articles which might subserve the purposes of theinstitution. Where- 
upon the following resolution was adopted, viz: 

“Resolved, That the president is hereby authorized to cause to be prepared 
and circulated such documents and papers as may communicate to the peo- 
ple information in regard to the nature and operations of the bank.” 

The expenditures purporting to have been made under the authority of 
these resolutions, ae the years 1831 and 1832, were about $80,000. For a 
portion of these expenditures vouchers were rendered from which it ap- 
pears that they were incurred in the purchase of some hundred thousand 
copies of newspapers, reports, and speeches made in Congress, reviews of 
the veto message, and reviews of speeches against the bank, etc. For another 
large portion no vouchers whatever were rendered, but the various sums 
were paid on order of the president of the bank, making reference to the 
resolution of the 11th of March. 1831. * * * 

Taken in connection with thenature ot the expenditures heretofore made, 
as recently disclosed, which the board not only tolerate, but approve, this 
resoiution puts the funds of the bank at the d ition of the president for 
the of employing the press of the whole country in the service of 
the , tohire writers and newspapers, and to pay out such sums as he 

leases, to what persons and for purposes he pleases, without the responsi- 

ility of rendering any specific account. The bank is thus converted into a 
vast electioneering engine, with means to embroil the country in deadly 
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feuds, and undercover of expenditures, in themselves improper, extend its 
corruptions through all the ramifications of society. 

Some of the items for which accounts have been rendered show the con- 
struction which has been given to the resolutions, and the way in which the 
power it confers has been exerted. The money has not been expended 
merelyin the publication and distribution of speeches, reports of committees, 
and of articles written for the purpose of showing the constitutionality or 
usefulness of the bank. But publications have been prepared and exten- 
sively circulated, containing the grossest invectives against the officers of the 
Government; and the money which belongs to the stockholders and the 
public has been freely applied in efforts to degrade, in public estimation, 
those who were supposed to be instrumentalin resisting the wishes of this 
grasping and dangerous institution. 

As the president of the bank has not been requiréd to settle his accounts 
no one but himself yet knows how much more than the sum already men- 
tioned may have been squandered, and for which a credit may hereafter be 
claimed in his account under this most extraordinary resolution. With 
these facts before us can we be surprised at the torrent of abuse incessantly 
poured out against all who are supposed to stand in the way of the cupidity 
or ambition of the Bank of the United States? Can we be surprised at sud- 
den and unexpectei changes of opinion in favor of an institution which has 
millions to lavish and avows its determination not to spare its means when 
they are necessary to accomplish its purposes? 

The refusal torender an account of the manner in which apart of the 
money expended has been applied, gives just cause for the suspicion that it 
has been used for purposes which it has not deemed prudent to expose to 
the eyes of an intelligent and virtuous people. Those who act justly do not 
shun the light, nor do they refuse explanations when the propriety of their 
conduct is brought into question. 

With these facts before him in an official report from the Government 
directors, the President would feel that he was not only responsible for all 
the abuses and corruptions the bank has committed, or may commit, but 
almost an accomplice in a conspiracy against that Government which he 
has sworn honestly to administer, if he did not take every step within his 
constitutional and legal power likely to be efficient in putting an end to 
these enormities. 

If it be possble, within the scope of human affairs, to find a reason for re- 
moving the Government deposits and leaving the bank to its own resources 
for the means of effecting its criminal designs, we have it here. Was it ex 
pected when the moneys of the United States were directed to be placed in 
that bank that they would be put under the control of one man empowered 
to spend millions without rendering a voucher or specifying the object? 
Can they be considered safe, with the evidence before us that tens of thou- 
sands have been spent for highly improper if not corrupt purposes, and that 
the same motive may lead to the expenditure of hundreds of thousands and 
even millions more? And can we justify ourselves to the people by longer 
lending to it the money and power of the Government to be employed for 
such purposes? 


In President Jackson’s reply to the United States Senate, he 
said: 


The two branches of the Legislature of the State of Maine, on the 25th of 
oeey. 1834, passed a preamble and series of resolutions, in the following 
words: 

‘Whereas at an early period after the election of Andrew Jackson to the 
Presidency, in accordance with the sentiments which he had uniformly ex- 
pressed, the attention of Congress was called to the constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of the renewal of the charter of the United States Bank; an: 

‘“‘Whereas the bank has transcended its chartered limits in the manage- 
ment of its business transactions, and has abandoned the object of its crea- 
tion, by engaging in political controversies, by wielding its power and in- 
fluence to embarrass the administration of the General Government, and by 
bringing insolvency and distress upon the commercial community; and 

‘*Whereas the public security from such an institution consists less iu its 
present Ea capacity to discharge its liabilities than in the fidelity 
with which the trusts reposed in it have been executed; and 

‘Whereas the abuse and misapplication of the powers conferred have de- 
stroyed the confidence of the public in the officers of the bank, and demon- 
strated that such powers endanger the stability of Repubican institutions: 
Therefore, 

‘Resolved, That in the removal of the public deposits from the Bank of the 
United States, as well as in the manner of their removal, we recognize in the 
Administration an adherence to constitutional rights and the performance 
of public duty. 

‘* Resolved, That this Legislature entertain the same opinion as heretofore 
expressed by preceding Legislatures of this State, that the Bank of the 
United States ought not to be rechartered.”’ 

On the iith day of December, 1834, the House of Assembly and Council 
composing the Legislature of the State of New Jersey passed a preamble 
= = series of resolutions, with the following relating to the United States 

3ank: 

** Resolved, That we view with agitation and alarm the existence of a great 
moneyed corporation, which threatens to embarrass the operations of the 
Government, and, by means of its unbounded influence upon the currency of 
the country, to scatter distress and ruin throughout the community: and 
that we therefore solemnly believe the present Bank of the United States 
ought not to be rechartered.”’ 

On the 2d of January, 1834, the senate and house of representatives com- 
pone the Legislature of Ohio passed a preamble and resolutions inthe fol- 
owing words, relating to the United States Bank: 

‘Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed and our Repregent- 
atives requested to use their influence to prevent the rechartering of the 
Bank of the United States; to sustain the Administration in its removal of 
the public deposits, and to oppose the passage of a land bill containing the 
principles adopted in the act upon that subject, passed at the last sess)n of 
Congress. 

‘Resolved, That the governor be requested to transmit coples of the forego- 
ing preamble and resolutions to each of our Senators and Representa- 
tives.” —Philips’s Messages of the Presidents, page 556. 


President Jackson closes his argument, as follows: 


After the extensive embarrassment and distress recently produced by the 
Bank of the United States, from which the country is now recovering, ag- 
gravated as they were by pretensions to power which defied the public 
authority, and which, if acquiesced in by the people, would have changed 
the whole character of our Government, every candid and intelligent in- 
dividual must admit that, for the attainment of the great advantages of a 
sound currency, we must look to a churse of legislation radically different 
from that which created such an institution. 

. 2 . te * . * 


The experience of another year has confirmed the utter f lacy of the idea 
that the Bankof the United States was necessary as a fiscal agent of the 
Government. Without its aid as such, indeed in spite of all the embar 
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rassments it was in its power to create, the revenue has been paid with 
punctuality by our citizens: the business of aaa both foreign and do- 
mestic, has been conducted with convenience, and the circulating medium 
has been greatly improved. * * * (Jackson’s 7th annual message, De- 
cember 2, 1535.) 


Hon. William Henry Harrison, prior to his election to the 
Presidency, in a speech at Dayton, Ohio, 1840, said: 


Iam nota bankman. * * * My opinion as to the power of Congress to 
charter a national bank remains There is not in the Constitu- 
tion amy express grant of power for such and it could never be 
constitutional to exercise such power, save eveut the powers granted 
to Congress could not be carried into effect without to such an 
institution. [Applause.} . 


¢ « * e ¢ ” & 


I said in my letter to Sherrod Williams that, if it was plain that the rev- 
enues of the Union could only be collected and in the most effect- 
ual —— means of a bank, and if I was clearly of opinion that the major- 
ity of people of the United States desired such an institution, then, and 
then only, would I sign a es to chartera bank. [Shoutsof applause. ]} 
I have never regarded the office of Chief Magistrate as conferring upon the 
incumbent the power of mastery over ae will, but as granting the 

ower to execute the properly ressed of the people, and not to resist 
t.— Von Hotst’s History, volume 1, page 380, note. 


President Tyler in his message vetoing the bill rechartering 
the national bank, August 16, 1841, said: 

The power of Congress to createa national bank to 
Union has been a question of dispute from the 
Men most y and deservedly esteemed for their Inteliectual endow- 
ments, their virtue and their patriotism, have in to it entertained 
different and conflicting oo Congresses have The 2 
of one President has been owed by the disapproval of another. 
ple of different times have in decisions both for and against. The 
comme has been and still is deeply agitated by this unsettled 

Tt wilt suffee for me to euy tha mp own opiate haw been pro- 
claimed the exercise of such power by this Government. On 


operate per se over the 
of our Government. 


all suitable oceasions, during a of the thus 
entertained has been ¥ wxpeemel "1 Gedeaea in the Legisla- 
ture of my native State. In the House of Representatives it has been openly 
vindicated by mo. 


* * a * ~ a * 
Tregard the blilas for Congressthe United 
States bank, with power to establish offices of and de- 


posit in the several States of the Union, with or without this consent, a 
principle to which I have always heretofore been opposed, and which can 
never obtain my sanction. And waiving all other ot whieh It eiginenet 
out of its other provisions, I return it to the House in which it o . 
with these, my objections to its approval. 


Senator Thomas H. Benton speaks of the United States Bank 
as follows: 

Here— 

Continued Mr. Benton— 


is authority, English authority, for calling the British bank in 
monopoly; and the British bank in America is from it. Sir 
Pulteney goes further than President Jackson. He says that the Bank 
England rules by “ear and terrer. Hecalis ita despot, and acorrupt despot. 
He speaks of the slaves corrupted by the bank whom he doubtless means. 
the nominal debtors who have received <osnslibGuann real doucers—never 
to be repaid, except in dishonerable services. He considers the Bw cred of 
the country bankers as the unwilling homage of the weak and pless to 
the corrupt and powerful. 

He assimilates the Bank of England, by the terrors which it inspires, to 
the old Bastile ta France, and anticipates the same burst of emancipated 
joy on the fall of the bank which was heard in France on the fall of the 
Bastile. And is he not right? And may not every word of his inveetive be 
applied to the British in America, and find its ey a a 
in well-known and incontestable facts here? Well has he lik to the 
Bastile; well will the term —- our owncountry. Great is the fear and 
terror now inspired by this b: . Silent are millions of to under its 
terrors which are impatient for thedownfall of themonument of despotism, 
that they may break forth into joy and tha % 

The real Bastile was terrible to all France; the figurative bastile is terri- 
bile to all America, but above all to the West, where the duplicate Senators 
of Kentucky and Massachusetts have nted to the reign of terror that is 
spuroncnany, and drawn up the victims of an anticipated immolation. 
ut— 


Exclaimed Mr. Benton— 


this is the month of July, a month auspicious to liberty and fatal to bastiles 
Our dependence on the: wn of Great Britain ceased in the month of July; 
the Bastile in France fell in the month of July; Charlies X was chased from 
France by the three glorious daysof wer: and the veto message, which is the 
deelaration of independence e British Bank, originated on the 
4th of July, and is the signal for the downfall of the American bastile and 
the end of despotism. © time is auspicious; the work will goon. Down 
with the British Bank: down with the bastile; —— with the tyrant, will 
the patriotic ery of Americans; and down it will go.—#Senton’s 
tn the United Statee Senate, volume 1, page 261. 


Senator Benton further says: 


From this authentic report it appears that from the year 1830 to 1836—the 
period cea for a recharter—the loans and ts of the bank 
were about doubled—its ex trebled. Near thirty millions of these 
loans were not of a mercantile character: neither made to persons in busi- 
ness nor governed by the rules of safe indorsement and punctual payment 
which the by-laws of the institution and the very safety of the bank required; 
noreven mace by the board of directors, as the mired; but ille- 
gatty and clandestinely, by the exchange committee—a small derivation of 

from the bedy of the committee, of which the president of the bank 
Peer oan, eae nes ee ee by him. 
follows, then, hese, near thirty millions of loans, were virtually 
made by Mr. Biddle | president. : 


a 
m 
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made? ‘Ton Saeaees of ts ms to rer ——— am tobrawing poll 

2 , : 
ticians, te brokersand job to favorites and connections; and Tith 
Santen thee vanity to in ein called the emperor Nicholas.” 
Ofcourse loans were, in many instances, not be returned— 
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in few so secured as to compel return; and, consequently, nearly all a dead 
loss to the stockholders, whose money was thus disposed of. 

The manner in which these loans were made to members of Congress 
was told to me by one of these Members who had gone through this process 


of bank accomm ; and who, vot: against the bank, after getting the 
loan, felt himself free from shame in tellfag what had been done. oneded 
81,000 and could not it athome; he went to Philadelphia—to the bank; 


inquired for Mr. Biddle; wasshown into an anteroom; supplied with news- 
and periodicals, and asked to sit and amuse f; the president 
for the moment. Presently a side door opened. He was 
ushered into the presence; graciously received; stated his business; was 
smilingly answered that. he could have ft, and more if he wished; that he 
could leave his note with the exchange committee and check at once for the 
proceeds; and if inconvenient to give an indorser before he went home, he 
could do it afterwards; and whoever he said was good would be accepted. 
And in telling me this, the member said he could read bribery in his eyes. 
The loans to brokers to extort usury upon; te jobbers, to put up and 
down the price of stocks; to favorites, connections, and bank officers, were 
enormous in a in time, on loose security, or none; and 
when paid, tf at all, chiefly in stocks at above par value.—Benton’s Thirty 
Years in United States Senate, volume 2, page 368. 


Senator Benton continues: 

Besides direct loans to members of Congress and immense fees, there was 
a process of entertainment for them at immense expense—nightly dinners 
at hotels; covers for fifty, and the most costly wines and viands; and this all 
the time. Besides direct applications of money in elections, the bank be- 
came a fountain of in an election fund when needed, taking 
the loss on itself. Thus 1883, in the Presidential election in Kentucky, 
some iticians weut into the branch bank at Lexington, assessed the 
_y- each county forthe amount wauted in that county, drew drafts 
‘or amount of the assessmenton some ardent friends in the county, re- 
ceived the cash for the drafts from the bank, and lied it to the election— 
themselves not liable if the assessment was not ad, but the same to go 
to the profit and loss account of the bank. Im such operations as all these, 
and these are not all, it was easy for the bank to be swallowed up; and swal- 
lowed it was, tovally. 

The losses to the stockholders were deplorable, and tu many instances at- 
tended with circumstances which aggravated the loss. Many were widows 
and children, their all invested where it was believed to be safe, and an as- 
certained income relied on as certain, with eventual return of capital. Many 
were unfortunately deceived into the purchase or retention of stock by the 
delusive bank reports.—Az., page 369. 

Thomas Hi. Benton, im the United States Senate, 1837, declared 
himself as follows: 

The Government itself ceases to be independent, it. ceases to be safe when 
the national currency is‘at.the will ofa company. The Government can un- 
dertake no great enterprise, neither War nor peace,without the consent and 
coéperation of that company; it can not count its revenues six months 
ahead without referring to the action ofthat ee friendship or its 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to see how far that a will 
permit money to be scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will let the money 
system go on regularly or throw it into ; how far it. will suit the 
interest or policy of that.company to create a tempest or suffer a calm in 
the money ocean. The people are not safe when such a company has such 
a power. The temptation is too great, the opportunity too easy, to put up 


| eS ee ae ies break fortunes; to bring the whole com- 
y¥ upon 


knees tothe Neptunes who preside over the flux and reflux 
of a All property isat their merey. The price of real estate, of every 


Stuns Bat ony hing! uctrgumnlng chest’ on wales they guia 
daily with as li secrecy and as little moralty and far more michief to 
fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 

The sad experiences of the eountry in its a with the 
bank power in the earlier days of the Republic, the bold and 
patriotic teachings of the great Democrats of those times, in- 
stilled into our people a just and prudent jealousy toward the 
banks, which usually insured the success of the Democratic party 
atthe national elections. President Jaekson an his memor- 
able contest with the bank power during his firstterm. His 
second election was on the bank issue. His signal and glorious 
Vv showed that the le were with him. He declared in 
his fight that a national bank is unconstitutional and dangerous 
to liberty. And atthe pollsthe people declared that Jackson was 
right. 

Martin Van Buren was elected in 1836, because it was under- 
stood that, on this bank question, he would ‘‘ walk in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious predecessor.” Seven times the people 
voted on this bank question, with the expressed or implied un- 
derstanding that the Democratic party was in deadly hostility 
to the existence of a national bank,and was opposed to the mix- 
ing of the Government money with the funds of banking insti- 
tutions. Five times at those seven elections the people elected 
the Democratic ticket on the antibank platform. In 1860 and 
since that time the Democratic platforms have expressed no 
hostility to national banks. 

Mr. Speaker, [ have shown you the opinions of the purest and 
vine eountry S ascaee uestion, aoe 
by the history aggressions of national bank, an 
Sear through its re and usurpations it brought the 

to the very brink of ruin. I have shown you how the 

bank was beaten and driven to take shelter under State law, 

waiting wre = ner to pounce upon the country again at some 
moment. 

'o show the form and nature of the eontests:in the national 
elections referred to, I quote from the Democratic platforms of 
1852 and 1856, the following resolutions: 

Resoived, Kean ee ae at no power tocharter a national bank; that we 
aceaeadiicee me ee eae aan aan nae aaa 
eee et cleaned te plnoetne businessof the country within the control 
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oncentrated money power, and that above the laws and will of the 

= opie; | and that the result of Democrutic legislation in this and all other 

ancial measures upon which issues have been made between the two 

political parties of the country have demonstrated to candid and practical 

men of ail parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all business pur- 
suits. 

Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the Govermment from 
banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, that was the emblazonry on the roud and vic- 
torious banner of the ancient Demoeracy hoisted by the immor- 
tal Jackson at the close of the most memorable political contest 
in our history. Through seven Presidential campaigns it was 
carried aloft to almost certain victory, winning the day by the 
approval of the people five times in seven. All this, the ancient 
leaders of your party and their followers did, with that hydra, 
chattel slavery, gnawing at their vitals, and on their shoulders 
that pile of tigers—the moneyed institutions of the East. _ 

Speaking of Jackson’s victory over the national bank and its 
branches, Senator Benton said: 

She is not dead, but holding her capital and stockholders together under 
a State charter, she has taken a position to watch events and to profit by 
them. Theroyal tiger has gone into thejungle; and, crouched on hisbelly, 
he awaits the favorable moment of emerging from his covert and springing 


onthe body of the unsuspicious traveler.—Benton’s Thirty Years in the 
United States Senate, volume 1, page 72%. 

During the late war, when this country was in a death struggle 
to ave-é dismemberment, and while the minds of the po 
were intensely occupied with that contest, the “favorable mo- 
ment” came; and for thirty years the progeny of that “ royal 
tiger,” in the form of 3,000 whelps, have had this great nation 
by the throat, fattening on its lifeblood. All the experiences 
and teachings of the ancient. Democracy on this subjeet have 
been ignored and forgotten. Millions and millions of public 
moneys have been placed in the banks without interest, to be 
handled and loaned by them ata — from the people’s earn- 
ings. Hundreds of millions of dollars of national currency have 
been furnished the banks at mere cost of printing by means of 
which they have fattened from the labor and business of the 
country. Bankers and bank presidents and bank stockholders 
have occupied the highest positions in the Government; and so 
haughty and powerful have they become, that they now make 
money plentiful or scarce at will, as described by Senator Ben- 
ton. TheGovernment itself ceases to be independent and every 
man’s fortune and property is in their hands. They can make 
a special session of Congress necessary at any moment they 
please. 

i . . 

Mr. Speaker, should it be claimed that our present highly pro- 
tected banking system is unlike theold national bank of Nicho- 
las Biddle fame, and hence is harmless, I ask attention to the 
testimony of some of our later statesmen on the subject. Hon. 
D. W. VoorHEES, United States Senator from Indiana, and a 
leading Democrat of the nation, on June 19, 1882, said: 

A brief glance at the conductof the banks during the last year anda half 
—_ ae I can indulge in at. this time, but it is sufficient to prove the truth 
of what I say. 

In the closing days of the last Congress and of the last Administration the 
banks precipitated an issueupon the people which ought not to be forgotten 
on an occasion like th 3; an issue so full of danger to constitutional liberty 
that it ought to be faithfully remembered now that they are asking 2 new 
and indefinite lease of power. 

It is now twenty years ago that this Government first engaged in building 
up, fostering, and encouragimg the present vast and overshadowing system 
of national banking. 

No favor ever demanded by the banks has ever been withheld, no privilege 
denied, until now they constitute the most powerful moneyed corporations 
on the face of the globe. Congress has heretofore on nearly all occasions 
abdicated its powers under the Constitution over the finances of the banks 
except when called upon to legislate in their favor. They have demanded 
the violation of legislative contracts with the people, and the demand has 
been granted, whereby their own gains and the people's burdens have been 
inereased a thousandfold beyond right and justice. They have demanded 
the remission of all taxation on their bonds, and it has been conceded, thus 
leaving the poor to pay the taxes of therich. They have been fortified in 
their strongholds of moneyed caste and privilege by double lines of unjust 
laws, supplemented with here a redoubt and there a ditch, to guard them 
from the correcting hand of ay ey indignation, until now, deeming them- 
selves impregnable, they bully and defy the Government. 

a . tt * * » * 

Sir, with full and unrestricted power over the volume of thecurrency and, 
consequently, over all values conceded to the banks, together with ample 
machinery by which in an emergency they cam defy the passage of any act 
of Congress, what is left to the Government except an abject submission? 
This Government could not, to-morrow, go to war in defense of its flag, its 
honor, or its existence without first asking permission to do so of the great 
financial corporations of thecountry. If there was an invading force on our 
soil this hour, Congress could not with safety or show of snecess declare 
war to repel it without first supplicating cowardly and unpatriotic capita 
engaged in banking, not to contract the currency, withhold financial aid, an 
leave _ somaere to og Tu fact, = is no measure of this Govern- 
ment, either in or in war, which = 
Sam of the mag » not wholly depending on the pleas 

This Government is at the merey of its own creatures. It has begotten 
and pampered a system which is now its master. The people have been be- 


the clutchesof @ financial 
Sedan ta ss despotism which scorns responsibility 
are also 


The methods by our Rational banking 
by the United States Bank in ite rebellion against 


to 
the Government. The contest between the United States Bank and the 
United States Government commenced in 1829 and terminated in 1936, cover- 
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ing a period of seven years, as long as the American Revolution, and inyolv- 
ing results as important to the rights and power of the people to govern 
themselves. The charter of the bank was to expire in 1836, and Andrew 
Jackson, Who was a magnanimous foe, gave notice in 1829 that it should 
never be renewed with his consent. The war atonce opened. A torrent of 


incessant abuse was at once poured on General Jackson and his supporters 
by the bank and its stipendiaries. Thenewspapers of that period show that 
he and hisfollowers were all stigmatized as hopelessly ignorant on the sub- 
ject of the finances and bent on destroying the public credit. These charges 
have a familiar sound and are in daily use now, as they were fifty years ago, 
against all who dare oppose the insolent pretensions of the banks 


Senator Benton has told us the manner of the fight of the 
bank on President Jackson and his supporters: 


Both heand they during the seven years that the bank contest in different 
forms prevailed received from it, from the newspapers and periodical press 
in its interest, and from the public speakers in its favor, of every grade, an 


accumulation of obloquy only lavished upon the oppressors and plunderers 
of nations—a Verres oraHastings. This was naturalin such an institution 

Dr. H. Von Holst, in his Constitutional History of the United 
States, says: 

The compromise tariff had not yet gone into force when the United States 
Bank began to contract its givingof credit, The withdrawal of the deposits 
served as a pretext for this. The most essential, if not the only, reason was 
evidently the hope of exerting a pressure on Congress in the matter of the 
renewal of the charter. The effect of this sudden change of its politics was 
severeenough. It followed the so-called bank panic of 1834. Congress was 
flooded with representations and complaints. 


The debates were carried on in such a tone that it might have been in- 
ferred that the whole future of the country was in Jeopardy; but the Pres! 
dent and the Administration party became firmer in their resolve in pro 
portion as the attacks of the opposition grew more violent. The resolution 
of the House of Representatives, adopted by a large majority, which ulti 
mately was the death sentence of the bank, produced another revolution in 
its politics. Itscontraction had finally operated as astimulus to the activity 
of the smaller banks, and now that its fate was sealed, it began to follow 
the current generated at least in part by itself, and against its will.— Von 


Holst, volume 2, page 177. 


On the subject of permitting the banks to take out additional 
eurrency on their deposit of bonds, the late John A. Anderson, 
of Kansas, January 28, 1890, said: 


Of course, tt is alleged that this measure is really for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, because of the claim that it will increase the amount of circulation in 
the sum of $15,000,000; and the point is also made that this money, enter- 
ing into circulation at an early date, would be of great advantage to the 
farmers and business men throughout the mp It is doubtful whether 
or not it will increase the aggregate circuiation. In considering this allega- 
tion itis well to go back in nistory to the origin of the national banking sys- 
tem, and take that as a starting point. 

That system was a war measure. It was a necessity and outgrowth of the 
war. Greenbacks were depreciated, if [remember aright, to 33 cents in the 
100, gold amd silver were out of circulation, and the victorious issue of the 
poo depended very largely, or at least to a vital degree, upon the ques- 

on o . 

At thattime the Republican party framed the national banking law. It 
was passed asa Republican measure. It was safeguarded to the best of the 
foresight and ability of the gentlemen then in Congress, and of the then 
Secretary of the Treasury. Every limitation was put upon it that wise sa- 
gacity could suggest. Why? Because it was something entirely strange 
and abnormal in the financial system of America. The Constitution had 
clearly provided for gold and silver coins, and it had not specifically pro- 
vided, if atall, for any other form of money. But in that great emergency 
it became necessary as a War measure to provide the national-bank circula- 
tion. This note was not a legal tender, but was to be paid in greenbacks 
that were alegal tender, and were ultimately to be paid in gold and silver. 
For that reason and because the new system was running squarely athwart 
the traditions and policy of the American people, and because it was intro- 
ducing an entirely new element in our financial machinery, every conceiva 
ble guard that those statesmen could throw about it, and every limitation 
they thought necessary, were placed around it. 

One of these restrictions was that at the end of twenty years, if I remem- 
ber correctly, the system should terminate; and I well remember, either in 
the Forty-sixth or Forty-seventh Congress, earnestly opposing the legisla- 
tion which was then enacted permitting the banks to renew their charters. 
I did it because of the fact that I stood on the platform held by the Repub- 
lican party from the beginning, and because I was not willing to strikedown 
safeguards which Mr. Chase and the eminent Republicans at the other end 
of the Capitol and in this House in those days wisely saw fit toestablish. In 
that.contest we were overborne. Why? Because the power of the national 
banks had then become so great that there was no controlling it, no resisting 
itin Congress. They actually had the impertinence to come upon this floor 
at that time and claim, as being a Republican measure, the elimination of 
the great safeguard which the fathers of the Republican party had placed in 
the bank charters. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. What was that safeguard? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Kansas. The temporary character of the system. By 
the charter act the system was to terminate in twenty years. It was never 
intended to continue it; the original desi was to stop it at the end of 
twenty years, but the power of the banks had then become greater than that 
of Congress. The system wasnot stopped at the end of twenty years, and 
may now go on forever, so far as that original and organic safeguard has 
one to do with it. 

hen, there is another safeguard which is to be removed by this bill, the 
one of security to the holder of a note, namely, that the bank shall deposit 
$100 in bonds and the Government shall only issue $90 in national-bank notes, 
As we to-day look at the price of bonds which are quoted at 126, I believe, 
this seems to have been a wholly useless provision; but when these same 
bonds were issued, and when the system was inaugurated they were far be- 
low face value. You can see that in the event of a future war, in the event 
of any great national disaster which would effect a depreciation of United 
States securities, these —— bends, so far from being 126, would come down 
to 110; would fail to 100, might go to 70, or 30, wholly depending upon 
the credit of the United States. 

To-day gentlemen are asking us to do away with this safeguard. They 
Test their claim the ground of the interest of the banker, who, they 
say. has to 126 for bonds and get @Win notes. Hewants 100. Ah,is 
eae - _ in the interest = the banker, not knowing what ~ 

© place years or what may happen to the nation in ten years 
that the line which gentlemen propose to shape the legisiation of a 
great nation? [ for one do not, and asa Republican I appeal to Repub- 
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licans, because of the uncertainty of the future, not to yield a hair’s breadth 
tw this aggression of the national banks, but to maintain every safeguard 
which Mr. Chase and the Republicans of the war period placed in this sys- 
tem. 

it is said that this bill is not in the interest of the banks—I mean, benefits 
them in no material way. Then why do they wantit? It does not appear 
that the control of this floor by either of the political parties makes any 
earthly bit of difference on the banking question. When you gentlemen on 
the Democratic side had control of the House one of the first bills reported 
by your committee was this bill, and we have it here now from a Republi- 
can committee, and it is just the same old billagain. [(Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. What did we do with it? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Kansas, I did not catch the gentleman’s remark. 
Certainly the banks press this bill so persistently because they see some- 
thing in it. Iam nota banker, and necessarily am not aware of all the ad- 
vantages they find in the measure, but I have horse sense enough to oppose 
~ legislation thai the national banks want, and I will always be on the 
safe side in doing it. 

These gentleman say the people will get this $15,000,000 of money. How 
Will the people get it? What dothe bankers do withit? They place it at 
interest, do they not? And somebody has to pay that interest, and they get 
the interest. Is 6 or 7 or 10 per cent interest on $15,000,000 worth nothing to 
the bankers? They do not invest a dollar more of moneyin bonds than they 
have now invested. Oh, no; eer psy: upnothing more. Sothatyou simply 
make a donation to them of $15,000,000 of money, which is 10 per cent on 
their present bonds, and they by their business as money lenders get the 
interest which the people pay. That isall there is of this bill, its real point, 
except one thing more. 

The security which they now deposit for the issuance of their currency is 
a United States bond. 1t has to-day in the market a certain price, deter- 
mined by the fact that it has certain known and permanent uses, and there- 
fore value, These uses go to make up and determine the value. So, when 
you give to that bond an additional use of great value, namely, a use which 
will enabie the holder to make 10 per cent more than he now makes, will 

ou not necessarily,increase the value of that bond? Most undoubtedly. 

say to-day that 126 is the amount that is paid for these bonds and that the 
banker makes a given interest on his bond investment, then mmepese this 
bill to pass and increase his investment 10 per cent in value; will that in- 
crease go to the Government or to the people? Certainly not; this 10 per 
cent will go to the bank. The price of the bond will rise to 128, 129, maybe 
more. 

Who is buying these bonds? The United States Government. And the 
effect which this bill must have (it is as clear as daylight to my mind) is to 
increase by one or two or more cents the value of the very bonds which the 
banks now own and have on deposit, and to compel the United States Gov- 
ernment, which is the only great purchaser in the market, to pay for itsowu 
bonds one or two or more — ~~ price than it now pays. Whilea 
government ought not to dishonor its bonds, certainly it ought not to in- 
crease the price of them solely for the benefit of bondholders. And if the 
bonds went up 2 cents that increase would be more than $15,000,000, which 
the people, through the Government, would have to pay. 

So far as lam concerned, Mr, Speaker, I very much prefer that any in- 
crease of our national circulation shall be in the constitutional forms of 
ecurrency—gold or silver—or shall come in the shape ofthe gold orsilver cer- 
tificates, or shall be of the greenback. I have introduced this House, as 
I did in the last and previous Co: sses, a bill, which is before the commit- 
tee, providing that as the national-bank currency decreases an equal amount 
and denominations of legal-tender notes shall be issued; and it ought to be- 
come a law, because in that event whatever contraction might otherwise 
occur would be met by a note of the United States Government and be con- 
trolled by the Government alone, not by corporations.—Congressional Rec- 
ord, January, 1890. 

Speaking of the late bankers’ panic, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
August 20, 1893, says: 

When the future historian tells the world of the great financial panic of 
1893 he will say: ‘In the winter and spring months of that year the New 
York bankers and financiers sowed the wind and d the summer 
monthsreaped the whirlwind.” We knownoarr ment of words that can 
more graphically describe the action of New York financiers and the results 
of that action. Col. Ingersoll early in the season of disturbance properly 
called this ‘‘a bankers’ panic.” or are the New York bankers alone to 
blame. Those of Boston and Philadelphia come in for their share. They 
were only excelled by the New Yorkers because of the greater importance 
and opportunity of the latter. 

There was, perhaps, no organized conspiracy against the West in the great 
financial centers of the East, but there was a general understanding all alo 
the line that the West should be forced into line to help the East accomplis 
what it had long desired. Early in the winter a bank president, conversing 
with a Chicago man of business, said to him: * Mr. Jones, we are going to 
make the West Day, up this summer.” ‘ But why should you press your 
Western debtors this summer?’ asked Mr. Jones. Thereply was: “ Well, 
we think it would make you a little more thoughtful about currency mat- 
ters, and drive you from your foolish ideas about silver.”” Itis unnecessary 
to repeat the conversation that followed. The initial question and answer 
are ov eve to indicate the intention and object the Eastern financiers 

n view. 

The Boston bank sident was not making an idle remark s ted 
merely by his own thoughts. Both the matter and the manner of the re- 
mark indicated that it was the result of consultation, and that it meant con- 
certed action allalong the Eastern shore. Politics and finance were com- 
bined in the scheme. The t money powers of the East had secured the 
election of Mr. Cleveland. y first spent a large sum to secure his nomi- 
nation, and, second, a much ys sum to secure his election. — knew 
he was in full sympathy with their views, and = felt that now, if ever, 
must they make the fight forgold monometallism. Knowing that Cleveland 
was heartily with them, they desired to create such public sentiment as 
would make his triumph with Congress easy. First, they were to press the 
West for a settlement of indebtedness, and next, they were to start the scare 
over the export of d. 

The movement 0: ld abroad began early in the cv. It was undoubt- 
edly accelerated, and every effort made to ts importance, by New 
York financiers. The telegraph wires were loaded, not mere! th the 
various amounts that were abroad, but with interviews with New York 
men as to —— the —— Lt ye | = a ween the samaat, = a 
was apparently a systematic press upon the people o: e whole 
country that Oar nations were frightened on account of our silver legisla- 
tion and were determined to secure all their indebtedness at once in gold. 
The strongest influences were brought to bear on President Harrison and 
Secretary of the Treasury Foster to get them to issue bonds for the oye 
of calling our gold back, It is said that Secre Foster succumbed to their 
influence and was willing to issue the bonds, which so greatly enco 
~ New Yorkers that they formed a syndicate for the purpose of 

em. 
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A gentleman of this city assures the Inter-Ocean that he knows some of the 
members of said syndicate. President Harrison’s firmness, however, 
thwarted their efforts, and when President Cleveland was inaugurated he 
refused to do what his predecessor had so firmly and positively declined. 
When it was found out that President Clevelan: would neither issue the 
bonds nor call an immediate session of Congress to wipe out silver legisla- 
tion, the e rt of gold continued to increase rather than decrease and the 
wise financiers of the East began to see that the movement they had started 
was One they could not control. The fulfillment of their prophecies of evil 
began to look them full in the face, and they became worse frightened than 
those whom in the beginning they had intended to frighten. 

They could not conceal their apprehension, and though they were much 
less demonstrative than they were when trying to frighten the rest of the 
nation, their influence was so depressing to enterprise and prosperity that 
the panic spreadall over thecountry. A general distrust of banks and finan- 
cial institutions seized the whole people, and an unexampled hoarding of 
currency of all kinds began in all parts of the country. The result is that 
the nation is now undergoing a financial stringency such as was never seen 
here before; and, as if ordered by retributive justice, the severest sufferers 
o yan the financiers of the Atlantic cities who inaugurated and created 

e c. 

The great banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia have practically 
suspended, and the work of furnishing currency to ducee who have work- 
men to pay is relegated to brokers who sell it ata premium. Chicago is the 
only great city of the nation where the banks honor all checks, and pay every 
depositor currency as asked for. The New York City banks have now some 

,000,000 of clearing-house certificates, which are a species of currency un- 
known to the law, that is good between the banks themselves. Checks and 
drafts on Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are selling inChicago at from 
$15 to $30 per $1,000 discount, and go begging at that. 

Over $25,000,000 of gola has been imported since the Ist of July, but still 
these great banks are not able to resume their old relation with the banks 
of the country. They undertook to teach the West a lesson and require 
them to pay up, but they have found that the West is the great source of 
the wealth of the country, and that from the West come the exports to 
foreign countries, and that the money of the foreign countries must come 
West in order to secure those exports. They have found, too, that the West 
is full of able and independent business men, who do not find it necessary 
simply to imitate their brothers of the East. 

These great financiers of the East undertook toteach the nation a lesson, 
showing the folly of bimetallism, and have simply demonstrated their own 
inefficiency as business men, and worked irreparable injury to the whole 
country. e gold that they aided to get away to Europe is returning, but 
it comes to pay for the exports of the West. The same men and their allies 
undertook to make things easy for Mr. Cleveland, but have only succeeded 
in rousing animosities that will make the success of his Administration 
more difficult and make monometallism more hated than ever. Whatever 
the actual result of present contentions, there is a lesson in the present sit- 
uation to all those who would have the whole country pay them tribute. 


Mr. Speaker, in contemplating the panic of 1893, we find it 
wholly the work of the banks. It was evidently to compel the 
Congress of the United States to do their bidding in matters 
of finance. Under the influence of his Wall street counselors, 
the President of the United States felt himself constrained not 
only to call an extra session, but to do it quickly! In his judg- 
ment the middle of September was about the proper time. But 
the bank power said August,and Augustitmustbe. The Presi- 
dent surrendered his own judgment, and, cap in hand, obeyed 
the will of our Wall street masters. 

Mr. Speaker, in producing this panic the banks set aside all 
considerations of law and justice. Many shut their doors in the 
face of depositors. Others remained open, but refused to honor 
the checks of depositors except on the payment of a premium 
to the banks for handing a man his own money. When a res- 
olution was offered in the United States Senate by a Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], asking the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for information respecting the unjust and lawless actions 
of the banks, it was treated as an impertinence and buried out of 
sight in the hands of a committee. The fact was admitted in 
bse —— however, that many of the banks were violating 
the law. 

The fact is, in order to produce a panic which would be un- 
precedented in its horrors, and thus to compel the Government 
to do their bidding, the banks not only locked up their own cur- 
rency, but they laid violent hands on the money of depositors, 
refusing to cash lawful checks on deposits with bank doors wide 
open. Such anarchy and general ruin of public and private in- 
terests among humble men would merit severe legal punish- 
ment, and it mighteven receive the more prompt remedy of the 
rifle or the halter at the hands of an outraged people without 
the formalities of law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these bank anarchists laugh in our faces, 
and there is neither an inquiry nor an arrest in penaseees of 
their lawless aggressions on the rightsof the people. For thirty 
years this bank power has been supreme. Let us examine some 
of its conspiracies and their effects on the people. 

Mr. Stevens, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee— 
the grand old ‘‘commoner” from Pennsylvania—tells how the 
prime of wounding the greenback in 1861 was committed: 

TESTIMONY OF THADDEUS STEVENS. 

Mr. Speaker, I have avery few words to say. I ane the subject 
with more Copeeee of spirits than I ever a ached any question. No 

rsonal motive influences me. I hope not, atleast. I havea melancholy 
‘oreboding that we are about to consummate a cunningly devised scheme, 
which cnery t injury and great loss to all classes of people 
throughout this Em. —- one. ith my colleague, I believe that no 
act of legislation was ever hailed with as much delight throughout the length 
and breadth of this Union, by every class of people without exception, as the 


bill which was and sent to the Senate. 
Congrat from all classes—merchants, traders, manufacturers, me- 
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chanics and laborers—poured in upon us from all quarters. The boards of 
trade from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee approved its provisions and urged its pas- 
sage as it was. I have a dispatch from the chamber of commerce, Cincin- 
nati, sent to the treasurer, and by him to me, urging = speedy passage of 
the bill as it passed the House. It is true there was a doleful sound came 
up from the caverns of bullion brokers and from the saloons of the asso- 
etated banks. 

Their cashiers and agents were soon on the ground and pemmeeet the 
Senate, with but little deliberation, to mangle and destroy what it cost the 
House months to digest, consider, and pass. They fell upon the bill in hot 
haste, and so disgraced and deformed it that its father would not know it. 
Instead of being a beneficent and invigorating measure, it is ositively mis- 
chievous. It has all the bad qualities which its enemies charged on the 
original bill, and none of its benefits. 

It now creates money, and by its very terms declares it a depreciated cur- 
rency. It makes two classes of money, one for banks and brokers, and 
another for the people. Itdiscriminates between the rights of different classes 
of creditors, allowing the capitalists todemand gold and compelling the 
ordintry lender of money on individual security to receive notes which the 
Government had peepee discredited. * * 

All classes of people shall take these legal-tender notes at par for every 
article of trade or contract, unless they have end enough to buy United 
States bonds, and then they shall be paid in gol . Who is that favored 
¢lass? The banks and brokers and nobody else.""—Speech in the House, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1862. 


That is the statement of the chairman of the committee that 
originated the bill. He charges that the brokers and bankers 
are responsible for the exceptional clause that depreciated the 
greenback money. 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY WILSON. 


Itis a contest between the brokers, jobbers, and money-changers on the 
one side and the people of the United States on the other. I venture to ex- 
press the opinion that ninety-nine of every hundred of the loyal people of 
the United States are for this legal-tender clause.— Wilson’s Speech in the 
Senate, February 13, 1862. 


THE VOICE OF HISTORY. 


The [legal tender] bill was no sooner made public than delegations of bank- 
ers from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia hurried to Washington to op- 

seit. They organized in a formal manner by selecting a chairman (S. A. 

ercer, of Philadelphia), and invited the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Committee on Ways and Means of the House to meet them atuthe 
office of the Secretary of the or: January 11, 1862. The invitation was 
accepted. Atthe meeting which followed the bankers spoke in opposition 
tothe bil. * * * The bank delegates remained in Washington and hel 
further consultations with Secretary Chase, extending through several days, 
which resulted in an arrangement with him tothe effect, among other things, 
that Congress should be urged to pass the national-bank bill, etc.—Berkey’s 
Monetary System, 1876, 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM D. KELLEY. 

Iremember the grand old commoner, Thaddeus Stevens, with his hat in 
his hand and his cane under his arm, when he returned to the House after 
his final conference (on the exception clause) and shedding bitter tears over 
the result. “ Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘we had to yield; the Senate was stubborn. We 
did not bp ommeg until we found that the country must be lost or the banks grati- 
fled. and we have sought to save the country in spite of the cupidity of its 
wealthier citizens.” Judge William D. Kelley, Philadelphia, January 15, 1876. 

Let us now analyze the vote on the legal-tender bill. When 
voted on in the House on its first passage, authorizing a full 
legal-tender money, it passed by a vote of 93 to 59. Among the 
voters in the majority we find the namesof Stevens, Spaulding, 
Windom, Wilson, HALE, Fessenden, Colfax, Bingham, Hooper, 
and a wre ory 6 of the Union Congressmen who were then in 
favor of a full legal-tender currency. In the minority we find 
Vallandigham, VOORHEES Pendleton, William H. English, S. 
S. Cox, and all those who were doing their best to embarrass 
the cause of the Union and toruin the country. Vallandigham 
was very emphatic in his denunciation of legal-tender paper. 
He said: 


Cheap in materials, easy of issue, worked by steam, signed by machinery, 
there will be no.end to the legion of paper devils which shall pour forth from 
the loins of the Secretary, 

Vallandigham insisted that these notes were not money, that 
they would not circulate as money: 

Though you should send them forth bearing ten times the image and su 
perscription—the fair face and form of Abraham Lincoln, now President 
and Cesar of the American Republic. * * * Lutterly deny, sir, the right 
of the Federal Government to provide a paper currency, intended primarily 
to circulate as money and meet the demands of business and commercial 
transactions and to the exclusion of all other paper. 

But when the bill was returned from the Senate, mutilated 
and depreciated by the infamous exception clause, we find Val- 
landigham, VOORHEES, Cox, Pendleton, English, et hoc genus 
omne, voting for the mutilated bill authorizing a crippled and 
dep:eciated money. Thus taught and voted Vallandigham and 
his crowd; and Senator SHERMAN voted in the Senate, as Val- 
landigham voted in the House, for this “ great financial meas- 
ure.” They did not agree with Secretary Chase, Wilson, Stevens, 
HALE, Windom, and all those patriots who tried hard to give to 
the country a legal-tender money without any mutilations and 
exceptions. (See Spaulding’s History, 1869.) 

The object of the exception clause on the greenback was to 
cause its depreciation so that the holders of gold could buy up 
the currency at half price and then invest it in bonds at face 
value. Senator SHERMAN himself once explained the whole mat- 
ter ina single sentence. He said: ‘It became necessary to de- 

reciate the notes in order to create a market for the bonds.” 

at is, the great rich men whom Thomas Jefferson called the 
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‘traitorous class,” would notinvest in the bonds unless they 
could double their money by so doing. 

Having beaten the Government in the exception clause fight, 
which was called ‘* the first victory of the money power over the 
country,” the Shylocks determined to take further advantage of 
the necessities of the Government and the exigencies of the 
times. So in 1863 they procured the passage of 

THE NATIONAL-BANK LAW. 


Under this law the bondholders could place the bonds, which 
had cost them about 50 cents on the dollar, in the United States 
Treasury, without sacrificing any of the interest income, and 
receive back 90 per cent of the bonds in bank currency to loan 
to the people as bankers. This gave the bankers two interest 
incomes from one investment. With $50,000 in gold they could 
become the happy owners of $100,000 of interest-bearing bonds 
and $90,000 of currency, all free from taxes ‘‘ under State or lo- 
cal authority.” This was a big bonanza, or in facttwo bonanzas 
combined. This law was passed during the darkest period of 
the war, when patriots, statesmen, generals, soldiers, and peo- 
ple were straining every nerve to save the country. It pounced 
upon its prey like a panther, when the victim was bleeding at 
every pore. Moulton’s History of American Finance, page 131, 
states the case as follows: 

Mr. SHERMAN now introduced the national-bank bill. After a lengthy de- 
bate, it passed the Senate by a vote of Z3to 21. In the meantime there had 
been several bills for the same purpose introduced and referred to the com- 
mittee in the House. When the Senate bill came down it was not referred 
as usual, but brought before the House without consideration in committee, 
with other similar bills. It was not discussed in Committee of the Whole, 
but under a motion to refer, which cut off all amendments, the friends of the 
bill debated its general merits. When by parliamentary tactics it was forced 
to a final vote, it passed under the gag rule of the previous question by a 
vote of 78 to 64. 

And thus was fulfilled the prediction of Senator Thomas H, 
Benton, when, on the victory of President Jackson over the 
United States Bank, Benton said that Jackson nad beaten the 
bank; yet the bank power was not conquered, but, like a ‘* royal 
tiger” driven to the jungle, he will return again. He returned 
in 1863 to pee upon the prostrate form of a bleeeding Republic, 
when neither President, Congress, nor people had the power to 
resist his coming. With three thousand whelps and an aggre- 
gate capital of hundreds of millions of dollars, much of it fur- 
nished by the Government, this ‘‘royal tiger” has been for 
twenty-five years preying upon the fortunes and liberties of the 
people through this system of legalized robbery. 

The exception clause on the greenback bill and the national 
banking law were perpetrated by the money power while Mr. 
Lincoln and the country were so terribly pressed by the exi- 
gencies of the war that Mr. Lincoln had no option or responsi- 
bility in the matter. He submitted to them under coercion; he 
approved them to placate one enemy while he battled with 
another; being unable, as he himself said on one occasion, ‘‘ to 
fight two wars at once.” He submitted to the inevitable, as 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Henry, and other champions of 
liberty in their day submitted to the existence of slavery and 
the slave trade—because there was no other alternative! 

It will be remembered that Secretary Chase favored the legal- 
tender law, and that it required several days of meetings and 
threats of financial coercion by the ‘‘ bank delegates ” who “' re- 
mained in Washington,” after the exception clause, to induce 
Mr. Chase to recommend the bank law. Mr. Chase lived long 
enough, itis said, to bitterly regret the part he took in the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, there was a short bankers’ panic in 1881, which 
was intended to coerce President Hayes into vetoing a certain 
funding bill. It had the desired effect. 

The New York Tribune, a great defender of the banks, in dis- 
cussing the funding bill, objected strenuously to section 5 of 
the bill, which prohibited the retirement of bank circulation. 
The Tribune showed that the banks would evade the law by re- 
tiring capital and circulation together—and increasing them 
again whenever they pleased. In a long editorial, on Tuesday, 
February 8, 1881, the ‘Tribune said: 


Men who advocate this provision forget that the banks have power to re- 
duce their capital at pleasure. * * * Impose an additional unnecessary 
and purely vexatious burden, and it is certain that the banks would retire 
still more of their capital. * * * 

In this respect, as in many others, the coercive policy would prove sui- 
cidal and foolish in the last degree. The country can not coerce, or drive, 
or bully, or bulldoze its banking capital. * * * 


After the funding bill was sure to pass, together with the ob- 
noxious (to the banks) fifth section, during the bankers’ panic, 
intended to compel a veto of the bill, the national banks of New 
York alone surrendered as high as three and one-half millions 
of —— in one day. On February 22, 1881, the Trib- 
une sald: 


It is not necessary for the President toact in the dark. He can learn what 
this bill means by asking the Treasurer of the United States how much cir- 
culation has been surrendered since Friday noon. Yesterday the dep sits 
at New York alone, for circulation, amounted to about 83,600,000. In addi- 


tion, at least one deposit of $500,000 was made in Boston, and the New York 
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deposit included $400,000 dmown to be on account of a Boston bank. Tele- 
raphic dispatches indicate clearly that the movement has: not been con- 


gree to these cities. * * * If circulation amo 
rendered within two days in only two cities before the bill has been sent 
to the President, is there not the best of to urge him as speedily as 
he properly can tomake it-known that the bili in.its present form will not 
have his approval? 


On Febrvary 24, 1881, in an editorial entitled ‘“The Cartisle 
panic,” the Tribune-said: 


Yesterday the deposits forthe retirement of ‘bank circulation amounted 
to $3,200,000 at New York alone. * * * Mr, Carlisle, ‘the author of the 
— measure, is mistaken in supposing that the apprehension has sub- 
sided. 


In the same issue the Tribune.dlso said: 

Its. advocates say: 

“But the hanks have no ‘business to care about this restriction ff Con- 
grooythinks tt for the public.good.’’ Nevertheless;sthe banks docare. ‘They 
.heve a perfect-right to withdraw from the business of circulating notes, or 
from the national system, if they think profitable. They are doing so be- 
cause they do think it profitable. 

On February 27, 1881, ‘the’ Tribune said: 

The tremendous contraction long ago predicted by the Tribune as the in- 
evitable consequence of an attempt to carry out the Democratic ‘policy of 
coercion, Was the sole cause of the disaster. .And all efforts of the 
‘were powerless to afford relief, as was plainly shown on Friday; while the 
relief was instantaneous when it became known thatthe fifth section would 
mot become a law. 


On February 12, 1881, the Times said: 


How dangerous the privilege may ‘become is shown by the threat repeat- 
ely made, that if the ‘tum bill should not'be satisfactory to the banks 
they woulthat once contract’ circiilation’$200,000;000. 


On February 26, 1881, the New York Herald said: 


to 87,000,000 is sur- 


The national banks are’ @ dangerous experiment. ‘It isnot wise for 
‘them ‘to show whata F ee coenee of exert- 
‘ing on the business of the y. * * « Phe'fac ‘they can suddenly 


eourtr, t 
doso much mischief tends to convinee:the country that they are dangerous, 
and if they undertake to frustrate the deliberate will of Congress, they may 
ase the fate of ‘the ““monster’' which fell.amfer the sturdy blows:of Gen. 
*kson. 

‘The New York World.on March 1, 1881, .saii: 

The country during the last week has learneil that a little Clique of bank 
officers m New York can, in forty-eight-hours, run.up'the rate of interest to 
1 ~ cert Bday, and precipitate:atall in .the\value of shares to the extent 
o per cent. ‘ 

A law of Congress enacted in 1869 was ‘intended to prevent any bank from 


withholding or seques' from use either bank notes or backs. It 
forbade any bank io.loan on ‘bank notes or gr or toreceive 
them asa pledge. It. provided for eas. erim ‘of any bank 
officer who should agree “to withhoid the same from use."’ Yet have not 


‘certain bank officers during the past week withheld greenbacksifromnse by 
putting them into the Treasury under the pretense of reducing the circula- 
tion of the banks? Cannot the banks repeat next May or July(the opera- 
tionof last week of February? * * * 

Mr. Speaker, the national banking system wus the work of 
that agency which we :call ‘“the money power,” of those men 
whom we call Shylocks.- Thomas Jefferson called them the 
‘*traitorous class.”” Senator Wilson.called them ‘‘ brokers, job- 
bers, and money changers.” Thaddeus .Stevens called them 
‘bullion brokers,” who sent their cashiersand agents intoCon- 
gress toinfluence legislation in their own interests; also, ‘‘ sharks 
and brokers.” 

It appears, then, that ‘*Shylock” is mot ‘‘a phantom of the 
brain,” but a living reality, who, according to Mr. Sonne: 
would only loan his.currency to the Government for ig inter- 
est,.on security,and interest and principal able in gold. 

Another ‘‘ conspiracy was the contraction © currency. 
This.crime is now de . Itis denied that there has been any 
coutraction. of the currency since 1866. Men try tosustain this 
statement of the noncontraction of the currency by the recent 
falsehood that the 7.30 Treasury notes did notcirculate as money. 
In former speeches on this subject and in open letters toa re- 
cent Secretary of the Treasury I have exposed that false ;posi- 
tion, and will not now. repeat the testimony. 

The crimeof demonetizingsilver has:also been fully discussed 
by myself and others, and I will not repeat the discussions. 

Mr. Speaker, if we had read the financial history of land 
after the wars of Napoleon we would have seen that the United 
States was following England’s fatal example and reaching the 
same disastrous results. At the end .of the Napoleonic wars 
England stood forth at the very front of the nations of Europe 
ina blaze of glory. She was mistress of the ocean, she dictated 
the policies of the Continent, and she had acquired an empire, 
whichencircled theearth. The British people were jiibilantand 
happy. This wasin18I5. In1816 the British Parliament passed 
a law restricting the use of silver. Then came the ‘first note of 
distress. 

In 1819 a law was enacted to contract and retire thatcurrency 
which had conquered Napoleon and had ‘saved ‘ land from 
becoming a:province of France.” Under the opera of these | 
two laws the English people were 'redueed ‘to the :sorest dis- 
tresses. Bankruptcies prevailed everywhere; factories andshops 
‘were closed, and men were thrown outof employment. Agricul- 
ture was reduceil to the sorest distresses, and the public suffer- 
ings were so 


t that troops were necessary to compel men 
women, and. 


n tostarve in peace, 


These facts have.all been stated over and over again by both 
British and American writers. ‘Had we read them as stated by 
Sir Archibald Alison, Thomas Doubleday, Mr.'Godard, the At- 
woods, and other ‘historians and members of Parliament, wo 
mighthave learned some valuable lessonsand could have steered 
clear of the reefs on which the industrial and financial prosperity 
of England was stranded, causing untold disasters and sufferings 
among ‘her people. 

Instead. of profiting by the lessons.of history, our men in high 
a etermined to consult the Sbylocks and bankers of 

all street only. 

Mr. John J. Ingalis, for eighteen years United States Senator 


| from ‘Kansas, and a statesman of national reputation,on Januar) 


14, 1801, discussed ‘the coniition of the people of this country 
after thirty years of bank rule very fully. I call attention to 
some of his statements. Mr. Ingalls said: 


Whatis the condition to-day, Mr. 'Presitient, by the statistics? Isaidthat 
atthe beginning of this eenwry ‘there ‘was a condition ef social equality; 
‘wealth was uniformly diffused among the great mass of the people. [ re- 
peat that the people are notanarchists; they are not socialists; they are no 
ccommunists; but they have suddenly walred to the. coneeption of the fac 
that the bulk of the property of the country is passing into the hands of 
‘what'the Senator from Ohio by a euphemism calls the ‘*specniators’’ of the 
world,notiof Americaaions. ‘They infestthe financial and social system o? 
every country upon the face of the earth. They are the men of no politics, 
neither Democrat nor Republican. They are men of all nationalities, and 
of no nationality, with no politics but plunder, andwith no principle but the 
spoliation of theshumanrace. 

Mr. President, itis themostappalling statement thatever fell upon mortal 
ears. Jt isso faras the results:of Democracy as a secial and political ex- 
perinrent .are -con: the. most ‘terrible commentary that:was ever re- 
corded inthe book of time; and Nero fiddles while Romeburns. Itis thrown 
off with a laugh and a sneer.as.the ‘‘ froth upon the beer” of our political 
and social system. AsI said, the assessed valuation recorded in the great 
national b stantling to our credit is about $65,000,000,000. Our popula- 
tion isixty-two-and one-half million, and by some meams, by some device, 
by some machination, by some incantation, howest or otherwise, by som. 
‘proeess that-can not’ be defined, less than a two-thousanith part of our pop- 
ulation have obtained jon, and ‘have kept out of ‘the penitentiary in 

ofthe means they have adopted to aequire'it, dfmore than one-half of 
the accumulated wealth of the country. 

‘That/isnot theworst, Mr. 'President. It has beenlargély acquired by men 
who have contributed little to the material welfare of the country, and by 

ocesses that'l do notcare'in appropriate terms'to describe; by the wreck- 

g of the fortunes of the innocent men, women and-chiidren; by juggiery, 
by bookkeeping, by financiering, by what the Senator from Ohioealls **spec- 
be this process isgoing on with frightful and constantly acceler- 
a rapidity. 

‘The entire industry of tliis country is passing under the control of organ- 
ized and confederated capital. More than fiity of the necessaries of life 
to-day, without which the cabin of the farmer and the miner can not be 
be lighted, or his children fed or clothed, have, passed absolutely under the 
control 6f syndicates and trusts, and corporations composed of speculators, 
and by means of these combinations and confederations competition is de 
stroyed; small dealings are rendered impossible; competence can no longer 
be«acquired, for it is superfluous and unnecessary to say that if, under 1 
system where the accumulations distributed per capita would be less than 
a thousand dollars, 31,000.0btained possession of more than half of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country, it is impossible that others would have « 
competenee or an independence. 

So. it‘happens, Mr. President, that our society is becoming rapidiy strati 
fied, almost hopelessly stratified, into a condition of superfiuously rich an! 
‘helplessly_poor. We are accustomed to speak of this as the land of the freo 
_ oe of the brave. It willsoon be the home oftherich and the land 
‘of the slave. 

We point to Great Britain, and we denounce aristocracy, and privilege! 
and titled classes, and landed estates. We thought when we abolished pri 
mogeniture and entail that we had forever forbidden and prevented these 
enormous and dangerous accumulations; but, sir, we had forgotten that 
capital could combine; we we were unaware of the yet undeveloped capac- 
ity of corporations; and so, as I say, it happens upon the threshold and in 
the vestibule of our century, with all this magnificent record behin | 
us, With this tremendous achievementin the way of wealth, population, in 
vention, opportunity for happiness, we are in a condition compared with 
= the accumulated fortunes of Great. Britain are puerile and insigni' 
cant. 

The numbers in this country, Mr. ‘President, have learned at last tho 
power of combination; and the speculators should not forget that while tlh» 
people of this country are generous and just, they are jealous also, and that 
when discontent changes to resentment.and resentment passes into exas 
— , One volume of a nation’s history is closed and another one will be 


opened. 

A financial system under whichmore than one-half of theenormous wealt)i 

of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the labor of all, is 

a little: more than 30,000 people, while 1,000,000:American citizens, 
able willing to toil, are homeless tramps, starving for bread, requires 
readjustment. A social system whichjoffers to tender, virtuous, and depen: 
ent women the alternative between prostitution and suicide as an esca) 
from beggary is organized ‘crime, for which some day unrelenting justi: 
will demand atonement and ———. 

‘Mr. President, the man who loves his country and the man who studies 
‘her history will search in vain for any natural cause for this appalling con- 

dition. The earth hasnot forgotten to yield her increase. There has bee) 
no eral iailure of harvests. We have had benignant skies and the early 
and the later rain. Neither famine nor pestilence has decimated our popt- 
lation nor wasted its energies. Immigration is flowing in from every lan, 
and we are in the lus eof national youth and strength, with unex- 
— —— - 8 ae = to a sir, the 
grea’ of the can people are engag y in studying these 
atoms tant TI have suggested in this morning hour. 

: are disheartened with misfortune. They are ee. unreguited 
toil. are tired of the exactions of the speculators. They desire peace 
and rest. are turning their attention to the great industrial questions 
which ‘underlie their material prosperity. They are indifferent to party. 
po ang for Republicanism nor for ee They are 

to say, onan on both your houses;” and y are ready, also, 
Mr. Presid to and to welcome any anization, any measure, any 
leader that promises them relief from the tless strife of politicians and 
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this turbulent and distracting agitation which has already culminated in| the losses of others run high up into the millions. One notice 


yviolence.and may end in blood. 

Such,-sir, is the verdict which I read in the elections from which we have 
just. emerged—a verdict that was unexpected by the leaders of both parties, 
and which surprised alike the victors and the vanquished. It was a spon- 
taneous, unpremeditated protest of the people against existing conditions. 
It was arevoit of the national conscience against injustice, a movement 
that is full of pathos and also full of danger, because such movements some- 
times make victims of those who are guiltless. It was not a Republican de- 
feat. It was not a Democratic victory. It was a great uprising and up- 
heaval, independent of and superior to both. It was a crisis that may be- 
come 2 catastrophe, filled with terrible admonition, but not without 
encouragement to those who understand and are ready to cooperate with 
it. Itwasa —— an attempt to resume rights that seemed 
to have been tnfrin b 

Itis many years, Mr. President, since I predicted this inevitable result. 
In a speech delivered in this Chamberon the 15th day of Pebruary, 1878, from 
the seat that isnow adorned by my honorable friend from Texas, who sits 
before me, Mr. Reagan, I said: E 

“We can not disguise the truth that we are on the verge of an impending 
revolution. The old issues are dead. The people are arraying themselves 
upon one side or the other of a portentous contest. On one side is capital, 
formidably entrenched in privilege, arrogant from continued triumph, con- 
gervative, tenacious of old theories, demanding new concessions, enriched 
by domestic levy and foreign commerce, and stru to adjust ail values 
toits own standard. On the other is labor, as foremployment, striv- 
ing to develop domestic industries, battling with the forces ot nature, and 
oubauing the wilderness; labor, starving and sullen in cities, resolutely 
determined to overthrow a system under which the rich are growingricher 
and the poor are growing poorer; a system which gives toa Vanderbilt the 
“possession of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, and condemns the poor 
to poverty which has no refuge from starvation but the prison or the grave. 
Our demands for relief, for justice, have been met with indifference or dis- 
dain. The laborers of the country asking for employment are treated like 
impudent mendicants begging for bread.” - 

Mr. President, it may be cause, it may be coincidence, it may be-effect, it 
may be post hoc or it may be propter hoc, but it is historically true ‘that this 
great blight that has falien upon ourindustries, this paralysis that has over- 
takenour financial system. coincided in point of timewiththe tion. of 
the circulating medium of the country. The public debt wasdeclared to.be 
payable in coin,.and then the money power of silver was destroyed. The 
value of property diminished in proportion, wages fell, and the value ofevery- 
thing was depreciated except debts and gold. The mortgage, the bond. the 
coupon and the tax have retained immortal yonth and vigor. They have 

mot depreciated. The debt remains, but the capacity to pay has been de- 
Stroyed. The accumulation of years pears the 

sheriff, and the debtor is homeless, while: creditor obtains the security 
tor his debt-for a fraction of what it was actually worth when:the debt was 


contracted. 

Thereis, Mr. President, a Rogpaemne conviction among the people, which 
Itully share, that the demonetization of silver in 1873 was one element of a 

eat conspiracy to deliver the fiscal system of this country over to those 

whom it has, in my opinion, finally heencaptured. I.see no proof of the 
assertion that the demonetization act of 1673 was fraudulently or corruptly 
procured, but from the statements that have been made it is impossible to 
avoid the conviction that it was partof a deliberate plan and conspiracy 
formed by those who have been called speculators to still further increase 
‘the value of the standard by which their accumulations were to be meas- 
ured. The attention of the people was not called to the subject. It is one 
of the anomalies and phenomena of legislation. 

Once, twice, thrice by executive intervention, Democratic and Republican, 
by parliamentary pr s that I need not characterize, y various 
methods of legislative jugglery, the deliberate purpose of the American 
people, irrespective of party, has been thwarted, it has been defied, it has 

contumeliously trodden under foot; and I repeat to those who have 
been the instruments and the implements, no matter what the impulse er 
the motive or theintention may have been, atsometime the people will elect 
a Tlouse of Representatives, they will elect a Senate of the United States, 
they will elect a President of the United States, who will carry out their 
pledges and execute the popular will. 

The people of the country that I represent have lost their-reverenco for 
gold. They no longer have any superstition about coin. Notwithstanding 
all the declarations of the monometallists, notwithstanding all the assaults 
that have been made by those who are jn favor of still further increasing 
thevalue of the standard by which their possessionsare measured, they know 
that money is neither wealth, nor capital, nor value, and that it is merely 
the creation of the law by which all these are es and measured. 

Mr. President, money is the creation of law,and the American people have 
learned that lesson, and they are indifferent to the assaults, they are indif- 
ferent to the arguments, they are indifferent to the rsions which are 
cast upon them for demanding that the law of the United States shall place 
the image.and superscription.of Casar upon silver enough and gold enough 
and paper enough to enable them to transact, without embarrassment, 
without hindrance, without delay, and without impoverishment, their daily 
business affairs, and that shall give them a measureof values that will not 
make their earnings and belongings the sport.and prey of speculators. 


Mr. Speaker, this earnést, just, and conservative picture of 
society under bank rule should be noted and remembered. Itis 
the inevitable result of placing the Shylocks in power. Men 
interested in banks and owning bank stocks sit in both Houses 
of Congress.and vote money directly or indirectly into their own 
pockets. Not:many years ago we had as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States not onlya banker, but.a British banker, 
doing business at No 41 Lombard street, London. Still more 
recently we have had, not only a banker, but a British banker, 
as Vice-President of the United States, doing business in Lon- 
don as Morton, Rose & Co. 

Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that our finances are managed 
dn theimterest of home and foreign money lords? Is it any won- 
der thata foreign aristocracy own and control our public high- 
ways? Jsitany wonder that our people are surrendering their 
‘homes into the hands of American and foreign landlords? Is it 

wonder that the banks create panics for their own pu es 

‘and emolument whenever it is their will and pleasure to do so? 
y we see by the papers thatthe bankers have been fig- 

‘wring up their profits from the panic of 183. Their profits fram 


reads as follows: 

Certain New York financial houses made a profit of a million dollars dur- 
ing the stringency. 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to the last part of my subject. 

rom the days of Judea it has been the policy of the money- 
changers to favor the circulation of various sorts of money used 
for different purposes and of varying monetary values. 

The Jewish shekels were good for Jewish taxes and tributes; 
the Roman money was not. One was legal tender for religious 
purposes in Jerusalem; the other was good for payments to 
Ozsar. Bach in its turn was scarce or plentiful, valuable or 
less valuable, as the quality and urgency of the demands varied. 
These variations gave to the money-changers their opportu- 
nities. 

On the approach of the Jewish tax-paying time the mouey- 
changers promptly and providently bought up the Jewish shex- 
els, and afterward placed them in the temple for sale to the tax- 
payers ata premium. It was this wicked scheme which so en- 
raged the Man of Peace, whose great heart melted at sight of 
wrong and human suffering—the man who on no other occasion 
was ever known to exhibit the passion of anger. When Ho 
found ‘those inhuman wretches—the money-changers—with a 
eorner on shekels and a corner on sheep and oxen aid doves, the 
great soul of the Savior of men was moved with anger,and with 
*\e eat-o'snine-tails,” or words to that effect—with a fashion of 
scourge used only on slaves—He drovo the money-chungers— 
the hyenas of finance—from the temple, saying: 

Itis written, My house ‘shail be called the house of prayer, but ye have 
made it. aden of thieves. 

On.no other: occasion did the Sonof Ged on earth become angry 
and inflict physical punishment om Hisenemies. This proves 
most conclusively that on no other occasion did He meet with 
so. great andso-merciiessa crime as is the robbery of the worthy 

oor through ‘the schemes of the pirates of tinance when gam- 
bling in money and other necessities of the people inthe hour of 
theirneed. 

In 1861 the ‘Government of the United States was greatly in 
need of money. The life of the nation depended on the prompt 
and plentiful supply of— 

This mighty agent in human affairs— 
this circulating medium of civilized society. The money-chan- 
gers of ‘the time cornered ‘the gold and placed it at a premium. 
In self-defense the Government was driven to make ifs own 
money. The plan was a magnificent success. The new legal- 
tender greenback fulfilled every monetary purpose. lor once 
the money-changers were foiled. For once it appeared that the 
people had become independent of Shylock. The people couid, 
through their Government, make their own money. 

As good as gold at all the banks and Government offices within the United 
States. 

Shylock was foiled but not beaten. The cashiers, agents, and 
attorneys from the banks and from the caverns of the bullion 
brokers in the great money centers appeared in Washington and 
so beset and beleaguered the Government that all succeeding 
issues of greenbacks had on them an exception clause, causing 
ny tenner fluctuation. The Shylocks then had their 
will. ith two sorts of money there was room for speculation, 
as there had been in Jerusalem. In all the great cities 

THE TABLES OF THE MONEY CHANGERS 

were-spread out. [very temple was desecrated and every man, 
woman, and child was defrauded and robbed. Soldiers died in 
hospitals and on the fields of battle with half-price money in 
their pockets; and widows and orphans ate half meals during the 
day and went supperiess to bed. Industrious poverty was paid 
half-price money for labor and shivered in rags and penury in 
spite of its best efforts. It was the harvest time of the money- 
changers, with no Christ on earth to overthrow their tables. 
Tt was a carnival of robbery. ‘‘The brigands throve, but the 
people suffered.” Gold went up and down daily and hourly. It 
was the jumping-jack of the Shyloek revelry. At every turn 
of the scale and tip of the beam the money-changers made their 
profits. It was a game for them with all heads and no tails. 

I call attention to the following discussion of this subject by 
Governor Curtin and President Lincoin, during the war. Mr. 
F. B. Carpenter, who spent-six months in the White House with 
Mr. Lineoln, relates the case as an eye witness, as follows: 


The billempowering the Secretaryeof the Treasury to sell the surplus 
gold had recently ey and Mr. Chase was then in New Yor. giving his 
ee personally to the experiment. Governor Curtin ref 1 to this 
saying: 

“Lsee by the quotations that Chase's movement has already knocked gold 


down several per cent.”’ 
This.gave occasion for the strongest sion Lever heard fall from the 
~ Mr. Lincoln. Knotting his face in the intensity of his feeling, he 


“Curtin, whatdo-you think of those fellows in Wall street, who are gam- 
bling in gold at such a time.as this?"’ 
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“They are a set of sharks,”’ returned Mr. Curtin. 

“Por my part,"’ continued the President, bring his clinched hand down 
upon the table, ‘‘I wish every one of them had bis devilish head shot off."’— 

arpenter’s Sin Months in the White House, page 84. 


It seems that the Man of Galilee and President Lincoln en- 
tertained the same opinion of the money-changers who specu- 
late on the necessities and distresses of the common people, and 

et these are the ‘‘sharks” who claim to have ‘saved the na- 
ion” during the late war. It has been well said that ‘‘the 
financiers sustain a state as the cord sustains the hanged.” 

But all things mustend, and so did that particular kind of Shy- 

_lock’s harvest time. Then came the demonetization of silver 
and the divergence in the value of the money metals. For more 
than twenty years the speculations in the coins and bullions of 
the ancient money metals have been intricate, active, and pro‘it- 
able. It is the policy of Judea and the wounded greenback 
over again. The few, from these speculations, are now million- 
aires, and millions of people have become nae pene Men and 
corporations who corner and control the bullions and coins grow 
fat, arrogant, and aggressive. The people are docile and lick 
the hands that pick their pockets. 

All this is encouraging to the Shylocks, and so they are now 
trying « new scheme, or rather an old onerevamped. Itisnow 
oh a to revive the old State bank, nonlegal, wild-cat, red- 

og, blue-pup, stub-tail currency scheme, which was regularly 
and minutely described every month in the old “ bank note de- 
tectors,” before the war. ' Thereis a general move along the line 
for this final and universal confiscation of all property still re- 
maining in the hands of the common people. 

Gentlemen on this floor have advocated State issues of non- 
legal ey Some approve the nonlegal quality of currency 
as being an advantage, so in that case no man need take it un- 
less he wants to. 

These gentlemen advocate a paper currency which is not 
money. It will not paya dollar of debt. It will not lift a mort- 

on either a farm ora wheelbarrow. When the banks please 
ey will take it on special deposit and handle itas money. It 
will then be called 6 se Men in need will borrow the stuff. 
But when individual notes become due the very same currence 
that was borrowed will not pay the debts. Therein is the steal 
That policy is the game of the Shylocks and the bane of men 
and nations. Two kinds of money—cheap money for loans and 
dear money for payments. These are the dishonest moneys! 

Theonly honest money is the unfluctuating, legal-tender kind— 
the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow; the same when 
loans are made and when they are paid. Such a money, under 
our Constitution, can only be issued by the National Govern- 
ment! The issuing of money is an act of sovereignty! The 
States are forbidden to coin money or to make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender for debts. States can only issuea 

romissory, nonlegal currency when permitted to do so by the 
General Government. 

In accordance with the factsand policy here stated, gentlemen 
favor the old State a system of nonlegal currency—cur- 
rent to-day in the hands of the banks, dead to-morrow in the 
pockets of the people. 

It is proposed to base these a shin-plasters on the 
bonds of cities, counties, and States. The limit of bonds is to 
be the limit of the plasters. The bonds may be limited by State 
laws as diverse as the policies of forty-four States and as change- 
ful as the views of succeeding Legislatures, or they may remain 
limitless. The bonds will be issued on loans of currency, spent 
on Bob Sellers schemes, but ree in gold coin only. This 
is the center of the scheme. Not a note in all these numerous 
bank issues of forty-four States will pay one cent of taxes, or one 
cent of debt, either public or private, except at the option of 
the creditors. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the United States authorizes 
Congress to coin money and to regulate the value of it. I no- 
where find that Congress can delegate the right to coin money 
to corporations or individuals. I now propose to show that the 
issuing of a paper currency is in effect and in fact ‘‘ coining 
money.” And that it was so understood by financiers and prom- 
— writers in the days of the adoption of the Constitution and 

nee. 

Webster's Dictionary-admits that the word ‘‘coin” means to 
**stamp,” and that the act of stamping may apply to either metal 


or pees. « 
Pe Franklin, discussing the subject of trade and industry, 


As to paper circulat as money, itis hig —— as its quick pas- 
sing San ene to anor is a gain of time, if ereby ny be understood 
toadd hands to the community; inasmuch as those who would be employed in 
telling and we , would follow other business. The issuers or coiners 
of paper are unders to have an equivalent to answer what it is issued 
for or valued at; nor can any meta) or coin do more than find its value. 





Any paper in the general chain of creditand commerce is as useful as they 
are; since the issuers or coiners of that paper are understood to have some 
equivalent to answer for what the paper is valued at; and no metal or coin 
can do more than find its value. oreover, as incontestable advantages of 
paper, we must add, that the charge of coining or making it is by no means 
proportionate to that of coining of metals; nor is it subject to waste by long 
use, or impaired aera, sweating, or filing.—/ranklin’s Works (1809), 
volume 4, pages 166-184. 


Sir Archibald Alison, of England, discussing the French 
finances, said: 


In the midst of the apparent prosperity 


roduced by that excessive in- 
crease (of paper) the sagacious mind of 


apoleon perceived the seeds of 
future evil; and amidst all the turmoil of his military preparations at Bou- 
logne, he repeatedly wrote to the minister of finances on the subject, and 
warned him of the danger of the Bank of France trusting too far the delu- 
sive credit of individuals engaged in extensive transactions, or pushing to 
an undue length in the form of a paper circulation the royal ne of 
coining money.—Alison’s Hurope, volume 7, page 92 (London, 1860). 

Napoleon Bonaparte, writing from Boulogne, September 24, 
1805, said: 

The evil originates inthe bank having transgressed the law. What has 
the law done? lt has given the privilege of st money in the form of 
paper toa particular company. * * * In aword, in discounting after this 
manner, the bank is coining false money. So clearly do I see the dangers 
of such a course that, if necessary, I would stop the pay of my soldiers, 
rather than persevere init. Iam distressed beyond measure at the neces- 
sities of my situation, which, by compelling me tolive incamps, and engag- 
ing in distant expeditions, withdraws my attention from what would other- 
wise be the chief object of my anxiety, the first wish of my heart—a good 
and solid organization of all that concerns the interests of banks, manufac- 
—* and commerce.—Alison’s Hurope, volume 7, pages 92, 3—note—(Lon- 

on, ; 

David Hume, of England, said: 


In our colony of Pennsylvania, the land itself, which is the chief commod- 
wy, coined and passes into circulation.—Harvey on Money, pages €0, 61. 
(London, 1877). 

ae J. Stanley Jevons, discussing the subject of bank notes, 


The right of coining bank notes. According to the view whichI adopt, the 
issue of notes is more anal us to the royal function of coinage than 
to the ordinary commercial operation of ewan Saas. We ought to talk 
of coining notes as John Law did; for though the design is impressed on 
paper instead of metal, the function of the note is —— the same as that 
of a representative token. As tothe right to issue promises, it no more ex- 
ists n the right to establish vate mints. For our present purposes 
that alone is right which the Legislature declares to be expedient to the com- 
e. 


munity at 

As almost everyone has long agreed to place the coinage of money in the 
hands of the Executive Government, so I believe that the issue of paper rep- 
resentative money should continue to be practically in the hands of the 
Government, or its — acting under the strictest legislative control. M. 
Wolowski, in his able works on banking, has main ed that the 
issue of notesis a function distinct from the ordinary operations of a banker; 
and Mr. Gladstone has allowed that the distinction is a wholesome and vital 
one. Bankers enjoy the utmost de of freedom in this country at pres- 
ent,in every other point, so that it is wholly a confusion of ideas to speak of 
the unrestricted emission of paper representative money as a question of 
free banking. 

Albert Gallatin, who was Secretary of the Treasury for two 
terms under Jefferson, and also under Madison, wrote: 

The right of issuing paper money as currency, like thatof issuing coe and 
silver co belongs exclusively to the nation, and can not be claimed by any 
individuals.— Writings of A. Gallatin, volume 3, page 429. 

Mr. Gallatin further said: 


But issuing a paper currency is not dealing in money, but making money. 
* * * The unrestricted right of coining gold or silver might be claimed 
re “ar propriety as that of coining a paper currency. (Gallatin, 

Quotations might thus be extended indefinitely, but the above 
will suffice to show conclusively that contemporaneous writers 

ree that the right to ‘‘coin money” as given to Congress by 

e framers of the United States Constitution applies to paper 
as well as metal money. And, as a logical consequence, neither 
States, corporations, nor individuals have any better right to 
issue currency than they have to “coin money.” The coining 
and issuing of money is an act of sovereignty, and it can not 

roperly or legally be performed except by the sovereign au- 
ority of the General Government, as authorized by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen say that they desire a currency that 
will stay at home; a money that will not go into the money 
centers; or, if it does, it will come home again. In other words. 
with gloss removed, this local a would not circulate beyond 
the city, county, or State lines. And at the least fright 
through the columns of the monopoly press, it willcongest, not 
in the money centers, but in the home banks, demanding re- 
demption. Then, when once started, bank after bank, or all of 
them together, willact the same way. There will be a mone 
panic. The currency must be cashed. That means the simul- 
taneous sale of all city, county, and State bonds at auction, for 
gold, panic prices! Or words and events to that effect. 

At the beginning of the panic the property and products of 
the people will lose all monetary value. There will be no gold 
except In the hands of the money-changers. [In the middle of 
the panic all the pledged bonds of cities, counties, and States 
will be worthless. They will not bring at auction gold enough 
to redeem the Statecurrency at one cent on the dollar. At 




















end of the panic, cities, counties, States, and individuals will be 
bankrupt, without either money, credit, or hope. 

This, in my opinion, is the feast which the money-changers of 
Threadneedle and Wall streets are inviting us to. The viands 
may be tempting, but there is poison in the dish. We are ask- 
ing bread and are offered a stone. In my opinion it is time for 
the second coming of the ‘“‘Manof Galilee,” with “the cat-o’- 
nine-tails,” to cleanse our great American temple of liberty! 
Compare this nonlegal-currency scheme with the legal-tender 
Treasury note. One is a dish of devil’s broth with inviting 
flavor but deadly poison to the nation and the people who touch 
it. The other is the safe reliance of men and nations in peace 
and war. All the old Democratic leaders in the purer days of 
the party condemned bank issues as costly and dangerous, and 
advocated United States Treasury notes. Thomas Jefferson 
said: 

Bank currency must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the na- 
tion, where it belongs. 

That other immortal old Democratic hero, Andrew Jackson, 
as I have shown, was equally emphatic against bank currency 
as being unconstitutional and dangerous toliberty. During the 
long line of Democratic Administrations from 1812 to 1860 there 
were twenty issues of United States Treasury notes, every one of 
them receivable in the revenues of the Government, and every 
one of them at all times as good as gold. 

During the same time, from 1812 to 1860, there were, perhaps, 
a thousand issues of bank currency, most of them worthless; 
and all of them unreliable when the test came. Like the al- 
leged gold on which they were said to be founded, they became 
dust and ashes inthe hour of trial. Treasury notes alone were 
money when tho life of the nation was at hazard. The Treas- 
ury note pays its face value of debt when it leaves the Treasury. 
Bank notes do not. Treasury notes bless the people, save them 
from taxation, and hurt nobody. Bank notes enrich the bank- 
ers and corporations at the expense and ultimate ruin of the 

ople. These facts are just as true now as in the days of Jef- 
erson and Jackson. 

While the voice of Jackson was in the old Democratic plat- 
forms, from his second election down to 1856, the Democracy 
was successful in the national elections five times in seven. In 
the platform of 1860 the voice of Jackson disappeared, and the 
one thing so greatly abhorred by that old hero of liberty (banks 
of ast me is now openly advocated in all their worst forms by 
men claiming to be Democrats. Under the policy of the party 
since 1860 it has gained two national victories in nine. And 
this will be about the ratio of victories and defeats while the old 
party of Jefferson and Jackson, neglecting the warnings of those 
great leaders, continues to bid for the favors of Wall street. 

Mr. Speaker, as a specimen of the money I advocate, I call at- 
tention to the national paper money of Austria-Hungary as re- 
ported in 1878 by our consular-general residing there. He says: 


Prior to 1866 the currency of the empire consisted of national-bank notes— 
promises to pay silver florins—which were then the standard. 

In 1866, however, the government commenced to issue legal-tender state 
notes, which do not pretend to be promises to pay Gy ee anywhere, at 
any time. They read on their face, after stating the denomination, 1, 5, or 
50 guidens, as the case may be, as follows: 

“This state note will be received and paid out by allimperial and royal de- 

itories and offices for all payments which are not required by law to be 
coin. 

It will be seen that these notes are a promise to receive, ‘‘not to pay,” and 
that they do not claim to be redeemable, and have no more reference to sil- 
ver florins than to gold florins. 

As the national bank was compelled to accept these irredeemable state 
notes, the government exempted the national bank by law from redeeming 
its notes, s0 ng. as state notes are issued, so that legally and practically 

e business of this empire is conducted with a paper currency absolutely 

eemable and having no reference to either silver or gold, its value be- 
ing derived from its legal-tender character. 
6 average amount of national-bank notes in circulation in 1876 was 291,- 
000,000, and of state notes 342,000,000 florins. 
« Pa * ” e 3 


a 

The legal-tender promises to receive of the state, not only furnish the 
larger part of the circulation, but fix the character of the entire currency. 
That currency which some American philosophers and statesmen are re- 
s to be dream: of and longing for has been established by law, and 

in actual use in country, a eet currency with a value stamped 
thereon, and which costs nothing but the printing. 

It isnot silver, it is not gold, nor is it a promise to pay silver or gold, nor 
isita pou to receive as equivalent to silver or gold; itis a paper florin, 
a legal tender for all debts, except debts which are by express law or ex- 
press agreement payable in coin. It is a newcurrency, and the feature 
which distinguished the former note circulation, and to which the Director 
of the Mint must have referred when he said the paper florins are to be re- 
deemed in silver, has been entirely stricken out, nor is it to be considered 
as @ mere temporary currency, for if lam not mistaken it ismuch more easy 
to establish such a currency than to abolish it.—Hon. Philip 8S. Post, United 
States consul-general to Austria-Hungary, July 13, 1878. 


CONCLUSION, 

When William of Normandy had won the battle of Hastings, 
and was parceling out the lands of England among his generals 
and nobles; when he held the public highways, controlled Eng- 
lish finances, and levied tribute at will on the people, can it be 
said in any just sense that the conquered English were then a 
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free people? In America, to-day, corporations have seized con- 
trol of our finances; they put up and put down prices at will; 
they are masters of all industry and commerce. All property 
is at their mercy. Corporations control our public highways, 
and those modern barons, more powerful than their mediwval 
European prototypes, “‘levy tribute at will on all our vast in- 
dustries.” 

American farmers are paying millions of rent and tribute to 
foreign landlords, and our lands and homes are being parceled 
out to our new masters, as William the Conqueror divided the 
lands of England among his followers. In view of these burning 
and shameful facts, can it be truly said that we are ‘‘ a free peo- 

le”? 

When Pizarro had conquered ancient Peru; when he held 
their King a prisoner; when he was master of the cities, high: 
ways, and fortresses of the nation; when the gold and silver of 
the country were emptied at the feet of the conqueror as so much 
— in ransom for their King, were the Peruvians a free peo- 

e? 

F When ancient Mexico lay helplessat the feet of Cortez, as the 
United States now lies in the hands of acorporate money power} 
when the Mexican highways were held and controlled by the 
aw Spaniards, as ours are held and controlled by the 
corporate kings of the purse and the rail; when all the lands of 
Mexico were held subject to the disposal of a foreign monarch, 
as ours are to-day being parceled out among a cormorant crew 
of foreign and domestic landlords; and when the finances of the 
country had become the instrument of oppression in the hands 
of a foreign despot, as ours are to-day in the hands of the Lon 
don money lords and their American agents and attorneys, could 
it be truly said that the Mexicans were a free people? 

England, Peru, and Mexico were conquered by the sword 
They were subdued that the people of those lands could be com- 
pelled to pay tribute to the conquerors, and that they should be 
subject to the will of their masters. They were conquered as 
the lion and the tiger conquer—as Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, 
and Cortez conquered—by rending, killing, and wasting—in 
contests full of personal danger to the victors. The people of 
the United States can not be conquered by the sword. But that 
other war power, mightier than the sword—the purse—does not 
tear and destroy as do the lion and the tiger. It does not kill, 
burn, and waste, as does thesword. The purse conquers as the 
serpent conquers. It charms, it slimes, it crushes, and then de- 
vours. Advancing noiselessly, nothing escapes the voracity of 
its merciless, greedy, and insidious warfare on humanity. 

The sword and the purse—the lion and the boa—have a com- 
mon purpose in theirconquests, that of compelling the conquered 
to nourish the victors; so that the masters may levy tribute on 
the people subjugated. The tribute levied by the sword is en- 
forced by the cannon, the musket, the lash, and the bloodhound. 
The tribute levied by the purse is enforced by bonds, mortgages, 
watered stocks, high railroad charges, usury on money, and rent 
on lands; and, by the shrinkage of values through monetary con- 
traction. Butineachand every case it is tribute—it is slavery— 
and the people who pay unjust tribute at the behest of a master 
are slaves. 

The finances of the United States are controlled by banking 
corporations boasting that,on twenty-four hours’ notice, they 
can ‘defy anact of Congress.” Senator Plumb has told us that 
in one year the banks contracted the volume of the currency 5 

r cent of its volume, which depreciated the value of property 
In this country ‘‘ three billions of dollars.” Pretty heavy tax 
that. Neither Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Pizarro, nor Cor- 
tez ever did as much. Mr. Garfield has said that— 

Whoever controls the volume of the currency is absolute master of all in- 
dustry. 

Senator Thomas H. Benton, speaking of the same dangerous 
class, said: 

All property is at their mercy. 


The fact is, the purse outrivals the sword in levying and col- 
lecting tribute ona conquered people a hundred to one. 

The — has conquered the United States. It has captured 
FT lic highways, and, in the language of Mr. Garfield in 


The modern barons, more powerful than their military prototypes, le 
tribute at will on all our vast industries. ’ yp vw 


Senator Windom, in his official report to Congress in 1874, 
said: 

In the matter of taxation, there are to-day four men representing the four 
great trunk lines between Chicago and New York who possess, and who not 
unfrequently exercise, powers which the Congress of the United States 
would not venture to exert. They may, at any time, and for any reasong 
satisfactory to themselves, by a single stroke of the pen, reduce the value 
of property in this country by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Through the power of the purse, the London money lords and 
their agents and attorneys in the United States, as already stated 
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are now capturing and parceling out our landsand our wealth 
among themselves. No — have ever paid such large trib- 
utes on water and other forms of fraud:as we. None have more 
willingly paid their millions into the coffers of foreign money 
lords than the American peng are paying at the present time. 
Neither William of Normandy, Pizarro of Peru, nor Cortez of 
Mexico, ever met such willing dupes, nor ever garnered such 
bountiful harvests with so little risk and effort. Here is the 
Eldorado of the bandits. And our foreign and domestic task- 
ae are the most haughty, aggressive,and cruel known:in, 
istory. 

Both the old political parties have fallen from their primitive 
purity and are laughing at the calamities of the people. They 
ave joined to their idols, and can not act in disobedience to the 
geds they worship. The only hope of the nation is.a new party 
of the people, capable of aampeeenting the modern economic 
questions now demanding a tion and:solution. The people 
muet awake. Tosleepis to die! National death in America is 
the death of popular liberty the world over. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I shall never consent to remove -the prohibitive 
tax on State bank currency. Iwill never consent thatthe great 
and dangerous bank power slrall thus be permittedto nits 
reots and broaden its branches for the oppression of the - 


ean ‘people. 

‘Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt but that the »present unrest 
and sore distresses of the. are caused iby decreasing 
money and falling prices, buta flood of forty var .of ‘non- 
legal State bank paper will not afford permanent :relief. We 
ee eer which Samm cng and 

mortgages. Nor’ necessary to enter. any scheme 
of unjust or unreasonable inflation of anon. Mie law of May 
31,'1878, was intended to maintain ‘the of ks 





Se ee ‘By less, waste, 
antl wear,-that volume of :greenbacks ! 
mild and conservative estimate tosay that milliensof .green- 
‘backs have ‘thus been retired since ‘May,1878. It is just and 
lawful thatthe volume of ‘thus reduced shall be re- 
stored and maintained by.a new issue-of$50,000,000. This is no 
inflation. It is merely an act :to-prevent contraction. -Neither 
is it an act of inthation to replace with new: the bank 
curreney which has ‘been retired since 1882. It will require 
150,000,000 to do:this. ‘It ‘is merely re the 
which the banks by their acts acknowledged to to 
prosperity when the population of the country was much oss 
than at present. Then, ‘finally, it is no inflation of the curreney 
to increase and maintain its volume as the ion increases. 
ve contraction,” as 


This is merely an act toprevent ‘‘com 
eondemned by ' Grant. in hissmessage of 


described and 
December , 1873. 

‘The restoration of thecurrency will requirean immediate issue | 
Gi $300,000,000 of new greenbacks, and ‘itseven «and eq 
maintenance will require at least $100,000,000 annually hereaf- 
ter. Such a policy will restore prices and ones and 
lasting relief tothe people. The idie 


good wages, and the present 
in history. This reasonable and just:restorationof los 
tired currency in the form cf legal- r 
present relief within our reach. 
of the money and falling :prices .is the cause of-our 
present distresses. All other causes are collateral and cumula- 
tive. Relief therefore must come through mannan 
and rising prices. Butthe money must be lawful money. Non- 
legal paper is not money and can not take the place of money. 
Let us not widen,extend,and in the er of the ban 
over the people by the delusive h 
sues of nonlegal paper. But letus adoptas our money thatlegal | 
tender kind which, early in the.present century,saved land 
from becoming ‘‘ a province of “By “in “the; : 
of the present eentury, saved the United States.from dismem- 
‘berment; which, at a later date, saved ‘France ‘from ‘financial | 
ruin; which has been adopted in ee the ‘best. 
money : at this moment best. 


unrest. ofthe country will exist only 
t.and re- 


rapt 
t 
: 


SS re oe 
to the rights and liberties of the people. 





then existing. It directs that: the-volume 

shall not thereafter be retired or - but, when -reeeived 
into:the freasury, “they shall ‘be » and ;paid ont again | 
anil kept‘in circulation.” 


redueed. Itisa 


| mor do 


similitude 
| interest in the patient lies chie 


waiting till the:present priees 1 reach bottom will 
seek investment and enter into active circulation. Enforced 
idleness of labor will cease. 


Every man and woman will be sought out and employed at, 


money is the only 
repeat that the contraction 


crease . 
ope of relief through State is- | 
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SPEECH 


OFr 
HON. JOSEPH ©. SIBLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June, 1894. 


The Housethaving under consideration the bill (H.R. 3825) to suspend the 
pute of the laws imposing .a.tax.of l0per cent upon notes issued during 

period therein 12entioned— 

Mr. SIBLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: .Having heretofore trespassed upon the timo 
of the House so greatly, and not desirous as a new member of 
this bedy toveccupy:the floor to the exclusion of these schooled 
and trained for years.in this Hall in legislative practice, I shal! 
avail myself of the:privilege accor@ed in this instance to print 
andcontinue my remarks briefly inthe CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Realizing.as Ido the distressful condition of the people of 
the South and West.engaged in the t army of praduction, 
oo by a See pally of en ~y aga 

oars, every sym: and every of my hu- 
maail with these who with all sincerity and earnestness 
(and mot for me to say incerrectly) believe that through 
een ee ane eine oe of ex- 

mecessary ‘movemen ‘ crops,the payment 
of their interest charges, their settlements with the merchant 
and :the blacksmith, together witi all their other cammercial 
transactions, may be discharged without tne great attendant 
embarrassment and ement of the present. 

The financial and economic .conditionsof the nation must to 
aaeneneeens geomalarming. In the banks of the East 
we find a plethora of money; bank coffers overflowing, while 
throughout thegreat arteries and veins of the commercial and 
industrial ‘bedy there .is but the feeblest.circulation, and the 
pulse.of trade.and reward.of effort, if found at all, is felt but as 
afecéble flickering.and.almost expiring gleam of life. This con- 
dition in the ‘body would indicate to the skilled diag- 
nostician a tion portending, if unrelieved, a spectty disso- 
Intion.of ‘the physical/body; and the economic condition may well 
awaken grave apprehension in the mind of the publicist, and at 
least invoke:-the most:strenuous:and heroic measures tending to 
—« toallpertions of the system the motion of the life-giving 

uid. 

There are different schools of diagnosticians; doctors and 
murees, relatives and friends, and if I differ from those who as 
earnestly and sineerely hope for the further restoration and amc- 
lioration of the patient as myself, my differing is not as to tho 
nature or character of ‘the disease, but.as to the methods which 
may most certainly restore*to active life. I have no sympathy, 
my affiliations run with thosewho-watch the patient from 
a merely scientific standpoint, ‘that they may use the defunct 
‘body for purposes of analytical dissection; nor with that other 
class Who watch the death throes of the patient with feigned 

of sorrow, who shed poignant tears of woe, but:whosc 
y inthe amount of life insurance 
which they be able to secure upon the demise. Nor am i 
‘to be-imp d with the views of those who watch the patien! 
asamay a flock of carrion crows from a distance, that upon the 
wareass of the slain they may hold their ghoulish feast. Tho 
condition of the nation to-day lels the conditions that have 
existed at different epochs of our race. Turn back the pages 
of history, and you find traced in the overthrow and downfall 
of every nation conditions similar to those existing in our ago 
and in.our.own fair land. Our crime is a financial one, start- 
‘ing with the petty larcenies of contraction co in 1886; 
‘the grand larceny of 1873, and the criminal folly of 1893. 
TI grant, with those who.advocate this measure, thatthe great 
»of ‘the. medium through State banks of is- 
sue would, ‘for a ‘brief - , Stimulate into acti the dor- 
mantenergy of the . Ani volume of ‘money in 


nereasing 
'|severy ‘page of ‘the world’s history has shown an increasing price 
.of commodities; and a decreas 


volume of money ‘has shown, 
in.all the world’s financial history, 
value in theproducts of human effort; but my ob- 


and | jection to the establishment of State banks of issue is based upon 
bene- | the fact that we will still be piling higher and higher the sys- 


tem of credits upon 'the pyramid of a gold basis. 


mf ‘the last year we have by our votes in this House rati- 
. ‘Gol the hesnean of ‘the money-changers in ‘the Temple of Mam- 


mon, ‘that’there shall exist of money of final redemption some- 
‘thing less than'$4,000,000,000 of gold; and however skillfully you 
may devise your plans, though my fears may be groundless, yot 
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L-can not bring myself to believe that with a great expansion of preciation in values, and the one main lever for future appre- 
money volume through banks of issue that the first wave of dis- } ciation in values is the free and unlimited coinage of silver, at 
¢rust which may sweep over ‘the nation—possibly set inmotion | the ratio of 16 tol. We have strayed far into the dismal swamp 


by those wreckers who always profit by the disasters of others— 
will strike against this inverted pyramid,:and instead of this 
Btate bank of issue proving a blessing for these for whom you 
design it, it will proves bane, a veritable curse, ; 

Dectrinaires speak very glibly of the poor man being the first 
to feel the effects of a circulating medium of depreciated value. 
This statement was true during tthe existence of private banks 
ofiissue. If the money was worthless it was usually found in the 
pockets.of those who:could illy afford the loss. If it was meas- 
urably valueless the discountwas generally paid by those least 
able toaffordit. But I deny the:statement-of the loss falling 

pon the poor man and the producer iso long as the money in 
his pockets is a full legal tender for all-dues, private and public. 
By the expansion of commeree, communication, and intelligence 
it is imperative that there should be an expansive and elastic 
monetary system corresponding therewith. But I apprehend 
that.it is not a true tinancial policy,or atany time an expedient 
one, to commit to:private individuals the power to-say whether 
the volume.of money at any one time shall be.great: or.small. 

The right to issue money has ‘been held through all ages ‘to be 
wsovereign right. The Constitution declares in-express'terms 
that Congress shall have the sole right'to coin money and regu- 
latethe value thereof. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
by its decision, hasgiven a judicial interpretation and definition 
to the word coin—namely, issue. Therefare, under the Consti- 
‘tution it is declared Congress shall have the sole right to issue 
money and regulate the value thereof. In delegating this power 
‘to-a few corporations of private citizens, callednationai bankers, 
that there has been a perversion of the Gonstitution I will) 
neither deny norseek to palliate. 

But the nation has dearly paid its penalties for this perver- 
sion, and its fruits have been tears and drops of bloody sweat 
wrung from the brows-ef honest production. 1 can notdissuade 
myself from the conviction thatthe power to.emit money inheres 
alone in the Government to place its stamp andafiix itsseal upon 
every dollar of the realm, and that-the dollar which goes-out as 
the reward of honest.industry shall everywhere, in the pockets 
of its holder, be a full legal tender in the discharge of every db- 
Jigation with which that holder may be ‘burdened. I believe 
that in this view I am holding to'the Democracy:of ‘the ‘fathers 
of the Republic. Every line written and every sentence uttered 
by Thomas Jefferson, the grandest apostle of human ‘freedom 
that appeared in seventeen centuries, was in keeping and har- 
mony with this position. 

I shall not-occupy your attention with quotations, but they 
gleam in almost every page of his published correspondence of 
state papers. These views are in strict accord with the teach- 
ings.of Andrew Jackson, who combatted the power of the banks, 
and he gave not up his life until he had strangled in their lairs 
theses beasts of prey. I could ‘fill pages with their utterances 
which are as‘fresh, as bright,as crisp,.as sparkling, as eogent, 
as forceful in the present hour, as ‘in :the very moment of ‘their 
utterance. 

At great intervals Providence seems to raise up in the dark- 
est hours of human gloom some grand form, which, towering 
above his fellow-men, catches the fullradianceof effulgent truth, 
whose head seems bathed with the light of divine glory, whose 
tongue seems to have been touched with a live coal from off 
God’s altar, whose pen appearsto have been dipped into the very 
fountain centers of human existence, and whose heartthrob beats 
for humanity and its welfare responsive tothe heart of an in- 
‘finite and loving Father. 

Such a man was Jefferson, the founder of ‘Democracy; and 
when the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] asserted-on 
‘tthe floor during this discussion that the ‘time seemed ‘to have 
come when every Democrat must explain what kind of a Demo- 
crat he was; if I am asked the question, I shall say hunibly and 
reverently that I seck to follow, even though it be afar off, the 
‘teachings of one who came to earth to teach the ‘fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man; and believe that from that-epoch 
for seventeen centuries there had appeared no grander, purer, 
or more noble exemplar of those teachings than he who founded 
Democracy upon this continent, and: who-shall prove thecontem- 
porary of all men for all ages to come, who shall bring revela- 
‘tions of the great fundamental and underlying truths first made 
‘manifest La separ by our Lord:and Master. 

If Mr. Jefierson’s views were wrong upon the dangers of con- 
erring upon private individuals the power of issuing money, I) 

@m-content, having no higher light 'to guide:me, to be classefl | 
as wrong when following such leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that the great remedy for the agri- 
‘cultural and industrial depression and ‘falling prices, which is 
world-wide throughout monometallic nations, | shall maintain 
that the remedy for these evils, the one sole bar to further de- 


of monometallism and contraction. We must retrace our steps 
and bring forth fruits meet for repentance, and humanity will 
leap forward with great stridesand bounds: human impulse will 
meet its highest aspirations, and human efforts its highest re- 
wards. 


Money, which was made 'to be man’s servant, through carefully 
concocted conspiracy has become his master. Money, which 
was to have been his slave to do his bidding, has become a 
wrathful god to execute vengeance. 

I am firm in the conviction that having destroyed one of th 
metals of final redemption, we can not safely enlarge the sys- 
tem of ‘individual credits, resting solely upon individual prom- 
ises to pay and not as all money should, upon tho faith in the 


Government and itsfull taxing power. Were it not for the ap- 
prehension of the disasters I fear would follow the great in- 
crease of private credits, and which would require but a spark 
to kindle into flame that should carry down before it and sink 
into lower depths of misery and despair those whose backs are 
now bowed beneath heavy burdens, I should vote for this bill 
because I:realize how sorely those are pressed who.look to this 
measure for relief. 

ff I differ with them 1 must confess it is not in a dogmatic 
manner, or with ‘the assurance of a doctrinaire, but with proper 
respect for those who seek in some way to lessen the burden, and 
with profoundest sympathy for those who bear it. My only 
hesitation is the beliaf whether correctly or incorrectly enter- 
tained, that by this act I should assist in placing heavier bur- 
dens.and cutting sharper goads for those who wifh bruised fect 
struggle thro the thorns and briars and sharp stones in the 
pathway of life. 

The.condition confronting the nation to-day is one which has 
been predicted by students of sociology and finance for twenty 
years; acondition:foretold bystatesmen and cried out against by 
the wise znen.of the nation; and our honor as a party has been 

ledged through all our platforms to correct that condition. 
How have we met those pledges? I assail no man’s motive. | 
grant-that.men who have differed with me have acted with the 
same patriotic desire | ask to be credited with. But the result 
of lesstthan.one year of monometallism, following twenty years 
of continuous degradation of the money of our fathers, should 
suffice to teach us wisdom and inspire us with the courage to 
dare admit even our own mistakes and show our manhood in 
their righting. 

Those who one year ago called the advocates of silver by so 
mild a term as crank, are now admitting that, never having 
studied theproblem, they were probably in error in their last 
year’s attitude,and now demand international bimetallism. One 
year more of universal misery and study, and they will become 
imbued with the spiritof ‘‘76,” and regardless of England or any 
other nation, join with usin an American policy. They willnot 
longer urge that because every monometallic country of the Old 
World is suffering the pangs of abject poverty, misery, desola- 
tion, and decay, that it is our duty to adopt the same system 
that has wrought these disasters; but realize that the quicker 
we apply the knife and cut the cord that binds us to such a sys- 
tem, the sooner shall we, with the marvelous recuperative 
powers ofa young andgrowing body, outgrow and eliminate the 
poison from the body politic. 

The bankers, the subsidized metropolitan press, and the poli- 
ticians have:ever stood the foes of silver, but the people have 
never .deserted ‘‘the dollar of our daddies;” in fact the senti- 
ment.has grown.among the masses. The people will no longer 
follow blindly the fawning politician, and, as might be reason- 
ably anticipated, the politicians are setting their sails with the 
wind rather than.longer attempt to sail against the gale. The 


people are taking the reins into their own hands, and propose 
to do the driving until they have the vehicle of state in the 


middle of a:plain, smeoth road. The politicians are now wran- 
gling between themselves toprove that each was first to discover 
the approach of the band wagon, and the scramble to be the first 
on board is equal to the love feasts of Donnybrook Fair. 

Jump in lively, gentlemen; there's reom for nearly all of you, 
and ‘the ones/left behind will be mighty few, and very sorry com- 
pany. JOHN SHERMAN, Don Dickinson, and other great lumin- 
aries are already aboard the international dray, but the donkeys 
yoked ‘to it will afford mighty slow traveling, and the dustfrom 
the American band wagon will be:mighty suffecating. 

National coinage and national presperity are not far away. 
The -international dray is tooslow,-and though it may reach in 
time the same goal, the rough jolting, the sweat, and dust, and 


cheat of the journey will make it an unpleasant ride; will soil 


your countenances, tend to sour your amiable dispositions, disar- 
range your toilets, and may cause you to miss the choicest seats 
at the banquet board. 
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Repeal of the Bank Tax. 


Ichallenge any student of history to find in the ages of the past any na- 
tion that made any pretense to enlightenment that ever furnished such a 
stupendous record of financial crimes and legislative folly as this nation 
has furnished during the last twenty-five years. 

The money question is the labor Goes also. 

Money is on one side and property and labor on the other—as one end of 


ithe lever goes up the othet end comes down. 





SPELOH 


Fr 


HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued dur- 
ing the period therein mentioned— 

Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Speaker, n the general question of re- 

ing the 10 = cent tax on all State bank issues of circu- 
oe notes, I beg leave to submit some general obervations 
whic ; I believe will assist in forming correct opinions on this 
uestion. 
’ As against bank issues of all kinds I favor the issuance of 
notes and coinage of money by the Federal Government alone, 
and insist that all such Government money, whether metallic 
or paper money, shall be a full legal tender in payment of all 
debts, both public and private, and insist that the volume or 
supply of this Government money shall be ample and sufficient 
to arouse and employ the full productive and distributive ener- 
gies of our people. 

But if by the ignorance of our people on the money question 
and the consequent ignorance or cowardice of Congress chosen 
by the people we can not have this wise and safeand true Amer- 
ican system of Government money—and instead are to have cor- 

ration currency,as I am justified in calling bank issues in con- 

ast with legal tender Government money—then as an expedi- 
ent and a choice under the circumstances I am in favor of break- 
ing the intolerable grasp and domination of the national banks 
by letting other corporations under State jurisdiction have the 
power also, under proper restrictions, to issue notes that may cir- 
culate as currency as the urgent needs of the people in their own 
communities may require. 

Asan expedient, therefore, under the dire necessities of our 
suffering people, I favor a conditional repeal of the State bank 
tax that the people of the States or supply themselves with a 
currency, admittedly not the best, but a hundredfold better than 
none, so long as the General Government refuses to supply a 

roper and equitable volume of Government money and the na- 
Geen banks use their control over the volume of circulation and 
bank loans to produce panics and were the people. 

Any kind of currency is better than no currency. Imperfect 
money is better than a dearth of money. 


ee ee by State banks, or within and under State 
authority,is preferable to the ruinous and intolerabie corner on 
all money being now forced upon the American people. There- 


fore, while starting out on this question I trust I have made it 
sufficiently clear that I favor a conditional re of the tax on 
State bank issues as an expedient only, while I still hold that we 
will never secure a sound financial system that will fully eman- 
cipate the industrial none of our country from interference b 
the money power until all bank issues are suppressed and a fu 
and ample volume of legal-tender Government money is put into 
circulation, and kept in circulation by the Federal Congress. 


RESULTS THAT WILL FOLLOW REPEAL. 


The repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circulation, if 
accompanied by safe and wise limitations, will accomplish the 
following results: 

First. [twill promptly supply an increased volume of money for 
which the people are now famishing, and merchants, manufac- 
turers, and all other productive and distributive industries can 
and will promptly start into operation and the unemployed will 

mptly be called into activity to share the profits and pros- 
perity that always follow with unerring certainty an increasing 
volume of currency in any nation. 

Second. It will _ the concentrated power of the national 
banks, usually and properly symbolized as ‘‘ Wallstreet,” or the 
‘‘money power,” an invincible competitor and break at one blow 
their power to produce panics and money famines at will to ruin 
the industries and property values of the country for their own 


aggrandizement. 
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Third. It will distribute currency in the outlying districts or 
States and furnish the people of every State a means of defend- 
ing themselves in times of monetary stringency from the usé- 
less and criminal destruction of their industrial enterprises for 
want of home currency. 

Fourth. It will take it beyond the power evenof the combined 
syndicates of Europe to control the power and right of the ped- 
ple to furnish themselves with the requisite money to go for- 
ward with production and prosperity to the various States of 
the Union; for any sudden export of gold demanded by the 
scramble for it a the nations of Europe can be promptly 
met by a further utilization of the bonds and credits of the 
States, counties,and municipalities throughout the Union, upon 
which basis currency can be promptly issued to supply the place 
of the exported metal and prevent any undue shrink ng of the 
— volume of currency. This will maintain prices and 
values and secure equity for the debtors by preventing undue ap- 
preciation of money that must be obtained by sale of depreciated 
products and ee to pay indebtedness. 

Fifth. It will furnish an abundant ee for the utiliza- 
tion in bank reserves of every dollar of silver coin that the un- 
limited coinage of silver can supply. And there can be no 
further question as to a redundancy of silver, as it may all be 
used in the reserves of banks, while the more convenient paper 
currency issued by the banks will be preferred and kept in cir- 
culation at par with coin,silver being one of the standard money 
metals, the maintenance of which all parties profess to favor. 

I am aware that these statements of mine open up again the 
entire money question: and let me state what many will readily 
understand, that all branches of our complicated system of money 
are necessarily so related that you can not properly treat of the 
issuance or nonissuance of any one kind of money without re- 
garding the effect on the entire money system. 

So we are constantly coming up against the money question as 
a whole. 

WHAT IS THE LABOR QUESTION? 


The money —— is also the labor question. Any consid- 
erable change in the volume and consequent value of money at 
once affects the prices of all forms of property, and this affects la- 
bor that produces property. If money is raised in value, or appre- 
ciated to the gold standard, prices on all the products of labor 
must come down in the same proportion. Falling prices destroy 
profits, and without profit labor can not be employed. 

Running this downward circle further, we see that labor un- 
employed can not purchase goods, however cheap; so unem- 
ployed labor and falling prices go side by side on a downward 
road to ruin, and this is brought about by decreasing or hoarding, 
or otherwise cutting off the volume of circulating oe: 

The remedy is to increase instead of decrease the volume of 
money. 

The money question is the property and labor question. Prop- 
erty values and — rest on money. Profits and enterprise 
rest on money. Employment of laborers rests on money. 

Money on one side, property and labor on the other. As one 
end of the lever goes F e other comes down. Let the owners 
of property and labor lift their endof the lever now. Let prop- 
erty and labor be heard in financial legislation. Property and 
labor have too long been silent on the money question. 

This question is the greatest of all legislative questions, how- 
ever much the upholders of our present mongrel system may 
seek to belittle discussion and investigation, and cast epithets 
and ridicule on those who would improve the system. 

All systems of robbery have expected their advocates to cr 
out nst reform, and say ‘‘ let us alone!” “ let us alone!” or if 
any ‘hange is desired, ‘‘leave it to us to make the necessary 
change.” 

a Beoke Adams, in his very excellent recent work on the 
gold standard, holds up Mr. Bertram Currie, of London, as one 
who more —— than any other man may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the gold standard classes of Europe. 

I quote a brief line or two from Bertram Currie’s testimony 
before the Gold and Silver Commission in 1887, to show their 
desire to be let alone: 

I think a fall in pri is no evil. * * * A fall in prices benefits me. 
* * * JT knowthe feelings of the class to which I belong, and I know that 
any change (from gold standard) is diametrically opposed to our feelings. 

Intrenched selfishness has always pee against any inter- 
ference. ‘‘ What have we to do with Thee?” said the satisfied 
demons of Gadara. ‘“‘Art Thou come hither to torment us be- 
fore the time?” It was finallyagreed, though their ‘‘ name was 
legion,” that it was appropriate they should take up their abodé 
with the hogs. 

The late banker’s panic of 1893 is probably the last insult and 
onslaught that the national banks will ever be allowed to make 
upon ‘the American people. 
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To assist thoss who desire to clearly see the forces with which 
the people must contend in this country in their efforts to secure 
an honest and pure American system of money, I insert in my 
remarks, as quoted in the American Commoner, the circular 
issued March 12, 1893, to the banks of the country, which was at 
once an order for and a warning of the great panic | pte nate 
on the country; and also, following this circular, I will insert 
extracts from the circular issued by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation on August 19, 1893: 

THE PANIC CIRCULAR. 


The interests of national bankers require immediate financial legislation 
by Congress. Silver, silver certificates and Treasury notes must be retired 
and the national-bank notes upon a gold basis made the only money. This 
will require the authorization of from _ %500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 of new 
bonds as a basis of circulation. You will at once retire one-third of your 
circulation and call in one-half of your loans. Be careful to make a money 
stringency felt among your patrons, especially among influential business 
men. Advocate an extra session of Congress for the repeal of the eee 
clause of the Sherman law, and act with the other banks of your city in se- 
curing a large petition to Congress for its unconditional repeal, per accom- 
panying form. Use your personal influence with Congressmen, and par- 
ticularly let your wishes be known to your Senators. The future life of 
national banks as fixed and safe investments depends upon immediate ac- 
tion, as there is an increasing sentiment in favor of Government legal- 
tender notes and silver coinage. 


|The American Bankers’ Association, No. 2 Wall street and 9094 Broadway 
Room No. 44.} 


NEW YORK, August 19, 1893. 
To the BANKERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

GENTLEMEN: Theextraordinary monetary crisis through which the United 
States are now passing, which involves the banks of the country to an ex- 
tent that compels their officers to remain constantly at the post of duty while 
the danger is imminent, has constrained the American Bankers’ Association 
to indefinitely postpone its annual convention called for the 6th and 7th 
proximo at Chicago. 


* * * ” cs * % 


The President of the United States having convened Congress in extra 
session and recommended to it such repeal, the wer of public opinion 
should be broughtto bear upon Congress, to induce favorable action thereon. 
This may best be done by invoking the aid of the press, and by citizens writ- 
ing to their Senators and Representatives, and by sending tothem petitions 
urging such repeal; all of which should be done to the fullest extent possi- 
ble and without delay. 

A blank form of petition is inclosed to be circulated among merchants, 
business men, and others for their signatures, to which additional sheets 
may be appended, Act at once in the matter and secure the intelligent co- 
operation of others, providing them with printed or typewritten copies of 
the petition for the purpose. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM H. RHAWN, President. 
H. W. FORD, Secretary. 
E. H. PULLEN, 
Chairman Executive Council. 


Speaking of the late bankers’ panic, the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
August 20, 1893, says: 

When the future historian tells the world of the great financial panic of 
1893 he will say: ‘‘In the winter and spring months of that year the New 
York bankers and financiers sowed the wind and during the summer 
months reaped the whirlwind.”” We know no arrangement of words that 
can more graphically describe the action of New York financiers and the re- 
sults of that action. Col. Ingersoll early in the season of disturbance prop- 
=F called this “a bankers’ panic.” or are the New York bankers alone 
to blame. Those of Boston and Philadelphiacome in for their share. They 
were only excelled by the New Yorkers because of the greater importance 
and opportunity of the latter. 

There was, perhaps, no organized conspiracy against the West in the great 
financial centers of the East, but there was a — understanding all along 
the line that the West should be forced into line to help the East accomplish 
what it had long desired. Early in the winter a bank president, conversing 
with a Chicago man of business, said to him: “Mr. Jones, we are going to 
make the West pay up this summer.” ‘‘But why should you press your 
Western debtors this summer?’ asked Mr. Jones. The reply was: “ Well, 
we think it would make you a little more thoughtful about currency mat- 
ters, and drive you from your foolish ideas about silver.” It is unnecessary 
to repeat the conversation that followed. The initial question and answer 
— my given to indicate the intention and object the Eastern financiers 

n view. 


THE PLUTOCRACY AGAINST THE DEMOCRACY. 


The battle between the people and the money power, between 
the Plutocracy and the Democracy is now on, and there is no re- 
treat to be sounded until the last of their scintillating sophis- 
tries have gone glimmering down the slopes and the industrial 
people of our country are emancipated from the monetary thrall- 
dom that for years has been settling down so heavily upon them. 

We have come to a time in the march of events and progress 
of civilization when the little, insignificant, treacherous metal 
of gold, yellow and attractive as it may have been in the ages 
of barbarism, shall no longer dominate as a god and receive ex- 
haustive tribute and obedience from the industrial world. 

Man is greater than money, and the idol of the gold worship- 
ers must be overthrown in all free countries. 

Gold as a metallic substance is worth no more to the age in 
which we live than tin and nickel, and not half as much as coal 
and iron. 

All there is in the coinage of the world could be put intoa 
sinall corner of a single room the size of this wherein we debate 
this question, and instead of lording it over God’s heritage and 
chaining down humanity, now struggling to reach a higher 
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plane and a broader view and a glorious new era, this metal, the 
strength and arm of despots, must yet become the servant of 
man, and be placed in subjection toa broad, sound, and equitable 
money of the people, for the people, issued by the people. 


WHAT SHALL BE OUR MONEY SYSTEM? 


But the domination of gold, which is but another term for the 
cold and cruel domination of the holders of gold over all the 
money of civilization by the Jewish trick and pretension of gold 
redemption, shali be broken. This spell, or blind superstition, 
shall yet be torn away from the upturned face of struggling hu- 
manity. Then the question arises, What shall be the money of 
our people, and by whom shall money be issued, and by whom 
shall its volume be controlled? 

The question of the materialon which money shall be stamped 
is of minor importance. 

The question of control of the volume, or supply, and conse- 
quent value in relation to the general range of prices, is of prime 
importance, and is, above all things else, that which the sover- 
eign power of a nation should comprehend and exercise in the 
interest of justice and prosperity for all the people. 

VOLUME REGULATES VALUE OF MONEY. 


On the importance of controlling the volume of ears in cir- 
culation as the only means of controlling or regulating the value 
of money, I quote briefly the following: 


For the value of money, in general, is the quantity of all the money in the 
world in proportion to all the trade.— Works of John Locke, volume5, page 49. 

The demand for money is regulated entirely by its value, and its value by 
its quantity.—Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy, chapter 15. 

In this sense, to say that the quantity of money regulates prices, is only 
the same thing as to say of any article that is bought and sold, that its quan- 
tity is a material factor in determining its value.—Giffen, in “A Chapter in 
Standard Money.”’ 


Brooks Adams, quoting John Stuart Mill, says of the owners 
of capital and credits: 

That they can attain their end by reducing the quantity of the circulating 
medium is certain, for the proposition of Mill is self-evident, that ‘an in- 
crease in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution lowersthem.” 
Therefore, as the purchasing power of the standard coin slowly augments 
under his manipulation, the creditor is able, by a subtle and almost imper- 
ceptible process, to absorb the profits of the producer, and to appropriate 
the property of the debtor. 


Lord Overstone says: 
A reduction of circulation must tend to lower prices. 


Alison, the great and philosophical historian, says: 


The two greatest events which have occurred in the history of mankind 
have been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion 


of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire, so 
long ascribed, in ignorance, to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, 
was in reality brought about by a decline in the gold and silver mines of 


Spain and Greece, from which the precious metals for the circulation of the 
world were drawn, at the very time when the victories of the legions and 
the wisdom of the Antonines had given peace and security, and with it an 
increase in numbers and riches, to the Roman Empire. * * * And, asif 
Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest manner the influence of 
this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of mankind from the 
ruin which these causes had produced was owing to the directly opposite 
set of agencies being put in operation. 


I will quote two more passages from the Silver Commission 
Report of 1876, in our own country, pages 10 and 49: 


An increasing value of money and falling prices have been and are more 
fruitful of human misery than war, pestilence, or famine. They have 
wrought more injustice than allthe bad lawseverenacted. Under the double 
standard these evils could never occur, except by a rise in the value of both 
metals, while under the single standard they might be caused by a rise in 
the value of one of them. 


ea % a e 2 2 a 


At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted 
to $1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk to less 
than $200,000,000. During this period a most extraordinary and baleful 
change took place in the condition of the world. 

a dwindled, and commerce, arts, wealth, and freedom all disap- 

ared. 

The people were reduced by poverty and misery to the most degraded con 
ditions of serfdom and slavery. 

The disintegration of society was almost complete. The conditions of life 
were so hard that individual selfishness was the only thing consistent with 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man 
shriveled and disappeared as the volume of money shrunk and prices fell. 

History records no such disastrous transaction as that from the Roman 
Empire to the dark ages. 


Iam persuaded, Mr. Speaker, that as far as quoting authori- 
ties on the proposition that the quantity or volume of currency 
in circulation regulates the value of money in relation to the 
general range of prices, I need go nofurther. The fact is in- 
disputable, and it isthe most important fact in monetary science. 
It is the sine qua non of the money question in general. 

Let me then again, to emphasize and make clear, repeat my 
statements on the question as to what shall be the money system 
of our country, by whom shall the money be issued, and by whom 
shall the volume or quantity of issuance be regulated and con- 
trolled? 

It must now be clear that the question of the material on which 
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authoritative or legalized money is stamped is of minor impor- 
tance. 

But the question, what authority shall control and regulate the 
volume or supply of the circulating medium of a free people, is 
of the very highest importance, for thereby the value of money 
is regulated, and the equity of debts, time contracts, and all ob- 
ligations eee to money payments is guarded and maintained, 
and laborers and the employers of labor and those engaged in 
any and all kinds of trade and manufacture can safely count and 
rely upon the profits and benefits of business. 

Congress, therefore, should comprehend clearly that under 
the Constitution and by every word of reason they should con- 
trol the volume of currency so as to regulate the vatue of all 
money in circulation. 

HAVE THEY DONE S80? 


No; taming their backs upon the too patient, faithful, and trust- 

ing people, they have listened to the demands of the money and 

banking power, sacrificed the interests of property and labor, and 

appreciated the value of money, which depreciates all property. 
THE VICIOUS CIRCLE. 

Instead of supplying an abundant volume of legal-tender money 
based wpon the credit of the Government, which is more weeds, 
safe, and sure than gold ever was or ever can be, they have sold 
the credit of the Government in the form of interest-bearing 
nontane bonds; sentnasaes the $50 per = oe of circu- 
ating money on © were prosperous 
at the close of the civil war; cued silver, that came pour- 
ing in abundant streams from our own mountains to help the 
peeple pay all coin obl and debt; n over to the na- 
tional banks, the pet o of their solicitude, a monopoly of 
money issuance and with it the power to expand or contract the 
volume of money in cireulation at the option of the banks, and 
thus they have given them power over all property, ail labor, 
andall the commerce of the country; and lastly, given the money 
power enough Treasury notes in for silver to enable 
them to draw out every dollar of in the Treasury under the 
trick and construction of a phrase ns the maintaining 
of two metals at parity, with an opportunity, if they can make the 
Administration play that it is scared concerning its gold re- 
serve, to sell the gold back again to the Government for bonds, 
and draw itoutagain, and so sellit again, increasing the volume of 
bonds without permitting the Government to get abead so much 
as one dollar more in its gold reserve aslong as they can repeat 
the operations of this wibtous circle and have the codperation of 
Administrations and Secretaries of the Treasury in doing so. 

OUR CHALLENGE. 

I challenge any student.of history to find in the ages of the 
past any nation that made ee to enlightenment that 
ever furnished such a stupen record of financial crimes and 
legislative folly as this nation has furnished during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years under the blind and willful Sa 
of advice from the money agen and an equally stupid 
vicious refusal to listen to the appeals of a wronged and long- 
suffering people. And again, I heow of no instance in history 
where kings, emperors, or tyrants of any kind at the head of 
marching armies, oe in conquest over any portion of the 
earth, were able to gather tribute so rapidly ant accumulate so 
vast a volume of wealth as the power of our country has 
been able to do by their schemes of contraction, demonetization, 
and confiscation of the property of debtors, with a great politi- 
cal party to establish and legalize their monetary schemes. 
And this Piutocratic party has posed before the people for thirty 

as * the party of great moral ideas,” while they have accom- 
plished and confirmed by law Sarason robbery. 

Twenty thousand millions of th prodavett by tiie pateletio, 
indefatigable workers of this country have been transferred or 
secured to the plutocracy in the past thirty years. 

And if the appreciation of money to s and toa gold stand- 
ard with the Jewish trick of gold redemption shall continue as 
compulsory all money that is allowed to circulate, then 
the next twenty to thirty years will,if peace prevail and civil- 
ization continue, witness their further accumulation of at least 
$20,000,000,000 more. For the $20,000,000,000 of indebtedness in 
round numbers in this country, as shown by last census report, 
in principal and interest, with gold, in the scramble for it amon 
the nations as the only redemption or basis of money, appreci- 
ated ever higher and higher while pruperty and the range of 

s isdepreciated with ual certainty lower and lower, makes 

t evident that it will take all the profits of labor and the accu- 
mulations of wealth to pay even the annual interest on this vast 
and increasing volume of debt, leaving the principal yet unpaid. 


LEGAL TENDER PAPER MONEY OUR ONLY SALVATION. 


Serfdom for the people of America is their inevitable doom 
unless they can break the dominating power of gold, release 


themselves from servitude to the panic-breeding bank system 
that now prevails and declare their monetary independence, 
establish a governmental system of legal-tender money inde- 
— of oo expand the volume of currency until it shall 
ing again into productive employment the full energies of our 
nation, andin tegimalion executive, and judicial halls, and also if 
need be on the battlefields of another American revolution, de- 
fend a true American system of money against the combined 
syndicates of Europe and their Tory allies in this country. 

If we shall cut loose from a servitude to the gold standard and 
coin and use the credit and authority of our own people and na- 
tion in an ample volume of money our suffering people shall 
rise into prosperity again, and the gates of the infernal regions 
shall not provail against the justice and security of our money 
and the prosperity of our free and emancipated people. [Ap- 

ause, 
pl } CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LEGAL-TENDER MONEY. 


I call attention here to the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States establishing the right and duty of Congress 
to farnish legal-tender money to the people. Let this country 
no longer doubt the constitutionality of legal-tender money when 
issued by the authority of the Government. 

Extracts from 12th Wallace’s Reports: 


If it be held by this court that Congress has no constitutional power, un- 
der any circumstances, or in any emergency to make Treasury notes a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts(a power confessedly by every 
independent sovereignty other than the United States), the Government is 
without those means of self-preservation which, all must admit, may, in cer- 
tain SS become indispensable. ( .) 

It is hardly correct to speak of a standard of value. Value is an ideal 
thing. (Page a 

Tt a todeclare what is money is not in Congress it is annihilated. 
(Page 545.) 


In concurring with these decisions, Justice Bradley said: 


No one doubts at the present day, nor has ever sensibly doubted, that the 
power of the Government to emit bills exists. This being conceded, the in- 
cidental power of giving such bills the quality of legal tender follows almost 
as a matter of course. ‘8 560.) 

Another ground of the power to issue Treasury notes or bills is the neces- 
sity of providing a paper currency for the country. 

Currency is a national necessity. The operations of the Government as 
well as private transaction are wholly dependent on it. (Page 562.) 


As a later and in all probability a final decision on this ques- 
tion, we quote an opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States at the October term, 1883 (110 U. S. Rep., 421), in 
what is known as the my -Tender Case, which settles this 
question in so far as it can be settled by the courts. The opin- 
ion delivered by Justice Gray was concurred in by eight of the 
nine judges, and covers every phase of the case. I quote the 
following extracts from the opinion: 


It appears to us to follow, as a logical and pe! consequence, that 
has the power to issue the obligations of the United States in such 
form and to impress upon them such qualities as currency for the purchase 
of merchandise and the payment of debts as accord with the usage of sov- 

ereign governments. @ power, as incident to the power of borrowin, 
money and issuing bills or notes of the Government for money borrowed, 
of impressing upon those or notes the quality of being a legal tender 
for the payment of private debts, was a power universally understood to 
to sovereignty, in Europe and America at the time of the framing 

and adoption of the stitution of the United States. 

* * * The power of issuing bills of credit and making them, at the dis- 
cretion of the ure,a@ tender in payment of vate debts, had long 
been exercised in this country by the several colonies and States; and dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war the States, upon the recommendation of the Con- 
gress of me. Contederation, had made the bills issued by Congress a legal 


The exercise of this power not being prohibited to Congress by the Consti- 
tution, itis included the power expressly granted to borrow money on 
acredit of the United States. * * * Under the power to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States, and to issue circulating notes for the 
money borrowed, its to define the quality and force of those notes as 
is as broad as the like power over a metallic currency under the 
power to coin money and to regulate the value thereof. 

Under the two powers, taken together, Congress is authorized to establish 
a national currency, either in coin or in paper, and to make that seeenor 
lawful money for ali purposes as regards the National Government or pri- 
vate individuals. The power of making the notes of the United States a 
legal tender in pa; mt rere debts, being included in the power to 
borrow money to provide a national currency, is not defeated or re- 
ewes fact that its exercise may affect the value of private con- 
trac 


Such our conclusion in matter of law, the question whether at any 
particular in war or in peace, the exivency is such, by reason of un- 
usual and p demands on the resources of the Government, or of the 
inad pray Bad the supply of gold and silver coin to furnish the currency 
nesten for uses of the Government and the people, that itis, as matter of 
fact, wise and e ient to resort to this means, is a political question, to be 
a b when the question of exigency arises, and not a 
judicial on to be afterwards passed on by the courts. 


THD JEWS HAVE CAPTURED THE WORLD BY A TRICK. 


The keen, calculating, diplomatic, money-loving forces that 
as money changers fled from the amger and scourgings of the 
Anointed eighteen hundred years ago, in the temple of truth and 

ustice at Jerusalem, and that soon afterward leagued itself with 
Pilate and became the antichrist of that day, have in 

our day again as the money changers of the world. 
They reappear inevery great commercial city and temple, and full 
of cunning y, they have formed their leagues and com- 











binations with Cesar and his subordinate rulers. With their 
cunning device of ‘‘ making the ephah small and the shekel 
great” as they did of old, they are climbing into power and de- 
vouring the wealth of the world. 

They have been dispersed among the nations and “ trodden 
under footof the Gentiles ” for eighteen centuries, but now rising 
again like the fabled Phoenix of aneient days they have planted 
their great banking institutions in the great capital cities of 
Europe and America, beginning with the Rothschilds im the 
year I8l2,eapturing the English Parliament in 1816,and the 
‘American Congress in the Public-credit-strengthening act of 
1869.. Still later, perceiving that they might not so easily con- 
trol both gold andsilver, they accomplished the demonetization 
of silver. Their control of gold being now complete, and by 
the magical potency of the invention of their long beards or 
lombards (hence Lombardy in Europe and their Lombard street 
in London), they have seeured a corner on the money of the 
principal nations of the worla. 

They now begin to comprehend what at first. they could but 
dimly see if atall that they have by their peculiar and yet sim- 
ple device of these modern centuries been enabled to establish 
the Invisible Empire ef Wealth that now draws by almost un- 
seen processes a stream of tribute from every city, town, and 
hamlet of the civilized world, and at. such rates of tribute as they 
may deem inost profitable and safe for the perpetuation of their 
system and power. 

THH MONETARY SCHEME OF THE JEWS. 

What is their marvelous invention, their magical device, 
their mystical illusion by which they have deceived and out- 
witted mankind? 

Simply the invention of their lombards by which they require 
all money to be redeemed in their favorite metal, whieh they 
can most easily conceal, transport, and hideaway. Coin redemp- 
tion, which lastly by silver demonetization beeomes compulsory 
gold redemption, is the great falsehood of monetary seience. 

It is the simple illusory fiction by which the nations are made 
to believe that. money or the counters and coins. and certificates 
upon which the exchanges of the world are carried, the circu- 
lating medium of trade and account, must itself be a commodity 
and a certain rare and yellow commodity at that, whieh they, 
who work this fiction, own and control. 

This fietion insists that money must. be redeemed or redeem- 
able in money before it can. possibly be money. Can. you not see 
that this theory of money is a trick and a fraud? 

It represents and insists that money is a thing in nature, and 
not a certificate of credit or creation of law stamped on amy con- 
venient or fitting material fora medium of exchange and a valid 
legal tender in payment of debt, 

Their theory is, that one dollar, although a legal tender and 
circulating everywhere with all the rights and authority of a 
sovereign nation whose resources are boundless, can not be a 
dollar, although it performs every funetion of money, unless it 
can be redeemed instantly in some other certain kind of a dol- 
lar that is satisfactory to the Jews and speculators of Europe. 
They hold and teach that gold alone is money, and that it has, 
like the kings of Europe, some sort of divine right by which it 
maintains its rule. It has suited their purposes lately to de- 
prive silver of its divine rights. Silver is now eompelled to 
take its place with ordinary commodities, like ordinary mortals 
of the earth earthy, while gold alone now remains the idol for 
worship. 

STAND OPF ONE SIDE TO’ SEB THE TRICK. 


If one of ordinary sense and the spirit of honest, independent 
thought would stand off one side and look at the workings of this 
modern Jewish fiction, this compulsory gold-redemption trick, 
he would be astounded at the stupidity of both Congress and the 

le of America. 
would behold that while all the nations were seeking to 
maintain exchangeability of their money in gold old Shylock 
had a.complete corner on the gold supply. 

He would see that the annual interest that America is required 
to pay in gold, if so demanded, is many times greater in amount 
than our mines produce. 

He would see that while the people are busy in all their va- 
rious industries producing and making for themselves all things 
good for food, for raiment, for shelter, and enjoyment, and ex- 
changing all that each produces for all that each may need by 
means of paper money, that the people prefer money to 
the coins of any metal whatever. He would see that the only 
redemption the people care anything for is to pass their money 


_in purchase of goods or payment of debts. 


would see that. dollar that is fssued in paper form, 
whether te tender or not, if receivable in taxes by the au- 
thority it, may serve and fill every purpose and function 


of money for years among the people more conveniently than 
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gold could possibly do, without danger of export and without 
abrasion or boring or sweating or any other loss or robbery to 
which gold is constantly subject, and when the issuing govern- 
ment receives it again in taxes or revenues of any kind and can- 
celsit or reissues it neither government nor people have lost any- 
thing. 

He would see that as one dollar based on the credit or re- 
sources of a government is a perfect medium of exchange, so 
may any reasonable number of such dollars, on the same princi- 
ple be issued and reissued which the people may require in 
effecting their exchanges and paying debts. 

He would see that the monetary use of money, so to aay, does 
not require any certain weight or value as a commodity to be 
carried in the money itself. 

He would wonder at the marvelous stupidity of the people and 
nations found running after gold to pay tribute and humble sub- 
mission to that special metal or its owners. 

He would marvel that old Shyloek, behind the seenes in Wal! 
street or Europe, could push the button, demand gold payment 
on the millions and billions of debt he now holds agaimst the 
working world, and then sce him chuckle with delight while he 
held the only available gold supply for which his debtors and 
fools were hunting in vain. 

He would marvel to see that the nations would, in complete 
servitude to this monetary fiction, proceed, at the bidding of 
Shyleck, to destroy all their paper circulation exeept what 
could be redeemed in the rare and treacherous metal. 

He would see the tramping armies of the unemployed, the 
despair and suffering of all dealers in property and labor, the 
destruction of all prosperity, and would wonder why the legis- 
lative authorities prefer to follow the igris fatwus of gold re- 
demption rather than to declare their uational independence 
and keep their people supplied with a more honest money than 
gold could ever be. 

He would see how, two centuries ago, the long-beerded Jews 
would sit in their bench or bank and sell promises to pay gold 
or certificates of such promises to merchants, while nations had 
not yet recognized their own right and power to issue bills of 
credit. and legalize them to cireulate as money; and he would 
wonder why so many deom it necessary tofollow the old Lombard 
scheme and keep themselves back on the borders of the dark 
ages On money questions, while progress in every other depart- 
ment of life and government and social organization is hailed 
with delight. 

He would wonder why it is that the leaders and legislators of 
the people were so much behind the people themselves in recog- 
nizing the insuffleiency of gold fora proper money supply, and 
he would see the impoverishment and serfdom of the people 
sure to prevail unless the illusion of gold redemption. as a nec- 
essary element in a monetary system, can soon be forever dis- 
pelled. 

He would see that at intervals of a few years a panie was pro- 
duced by a sudden withdrawal of gold from the heading money 
centers, and the people imagining that nothing else than gold 
could serve as a basis of money, would in their terror and con- 
fusion amidst losses onevery hand rapidly turn over their prop- 
erty at nominal or forecloswre prices to the creditor syndicates 
and seem to labor to console themselves with the thought that 
their losses of homes and property were the eternal gain of the 
fellows who worked the gold redemption fraud upon them. 

Does any one doubt my analysis and the proper reference to 
the peculiar people who are as a classin the lead in manipulat- 
ing the movement of gold from country to country. Notice 
carefully the foreign and Jewish characteristics shown in the 
names of the following short newsitem. Similar itemsare found 
almost daily in the metropolitan papers showing who manipu- 
late and control the gold. The next item following in the same 
column serves to illustrate how prices of the great staple prod- 
ucts of our people are also at the same time manipulated in har- 
mony with the gold scheme: 


{New York Press (Republican), May 17, 1904.] 


MILLIONS IN GOLD FOR EUROPE—SHIPMENTS REDUCE THE TREASURY RE- 
SERVE PERHAPS TO #85,000,000. 

Lazard Freres will ship 31,000,000 in gold to Europe to-day, which. with the 
$500,000 of L. von Hoffman & Co., makes #1,500,000 to go. Ail thiseomes from 
the subtreasury. To-morrow’s steamer will take +1.700,000 more—shipped 
by Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., %500.000; Heidelbach, Icketheimer & Co., 
$700,000; and L. von Hoffman & Co., $500,000. Large exports are expected on 
Saturday’s ship. It ts expected the week’s outflow will bring the gold bal- 
anee down to $85,000,000. 


This is the next item in the same column: 


STILL FORCING DOWN THE GRAIN MARKET. 


Forefgn houses, local professional traders, and outsiders jumped on the 
wheat market again yesterday. In two minutes after the gong struck a new 
record had been made for July wheat, which cut under Tovetay's low figure 
three-eigthths of a cent, the price now being 59 cents. Even this low price, 
however, does not the bears. who want tosee 56cents at Chicago and 
58 cents for July here; the present demoralized state of the market but 
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few traders dare to say that prices will go to that figure, and many of them 
think that even that extremely low price will be broken. 


THE JEWS FORESAW THE EFFECT OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION, 


arly in the period of falling oe following the demoneti- 
zation generally of silver in 1873, Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), 
the great Jewish statesman that became Premier of England, 
said, in reply to those who praised the gold standard: 

Itis quite evident that we oe Pree ourselves for great convulsions in 
the money market, not occasioned by speculation or any of the old causes 
Which have been alleged, but by a new cause (silver demonetization) with 
which we are not sufficiently acquainted. 

About eight years later than Disracli’s warnings, Baron Rotas- 
child, the world-renowned banker, said: 


Gold is every day appreciating in value, and as it appreciates the lower 
become prices. It is not impossibie that the causes which thus effect the 
change in value of the precious metal, in its resulting oppression of the in- 
dustries of the country and by the continued fall in prices, will lead to in- 
finite trouble and loss in the future. 


These are testimonies, confessions, as we may say, of the 
greatest Jewish authorities that could be named. 

Cox, Bixford & Co., bankers, of Boston, from whose excellent 
circulars I quote the above authorities, said very truthfully on 
May 1, 1894, in explaining their diagrams showing the extreme 
and rapid rise of gold: 

Throughout this whole period of twenty-one years (1873-1894). while index 
numbers (those of Mr. Sauerbeck’s, showing general range of prices of 
staples) receded fully 50 per cent, and money, gold, doubled its purchasing 
power or value, the discarded metal, silver, fully maintained its purchasing 
power, excepting in exchange for gold. 

On June 1, 1894, this same firm, in speaking of falling prices 
and the disorganization of industry, says: 

it can only be held that commodities are redundant by maintaining the 
discredited overproduction theory, but it is far more accurate to describe 
this phenomenon as an increase in the value of money, due to the restric- 
tion of its volume of supply bylaw. Of the effect of such a condition, Prof. 
M. de Lavalaye, late of the University of Brussels, says: 

“It is in the shadow of a shrinking volume of money that disorders, social 
and political, gender and fester, that communism organizes, that riots 
threaten and destroy, that labor starves, that capitalists conspire and work} 
workmen combine, and that the revenues of government are aissipated in 
the employment of laborers or in the maintenance of increased standing 
armies to overawe them.” 

Theseconditions are already sufficiently developed to warrant the calling of 
a halt in the line of policy established in 1873 by the adoption of the gold mono- 
metallic experiment, the final result of which, if persisted in, must inevi- 
tably reduce all aes to infinite distress in the near future, as pre- 
dicted by Baron Rothschild. 


Every nation should have a money system of its own, simple, 
complete, unified, and adapted to the needs of its own people. 

Money passing beyond the borders of the nation coining or 
issuing ts Gooseane either commodity to be bought, sold, and ex- 
changed as other commodities if metallic, or, if paper money, it 
operates only as bills of exchange or orders drawn against the 
nation issuing it, and so always returns to take its place in the 
circulation at home. The metallic money is generally lost to 
the issuing nation when it goes abroad, thus greatly disturbing 
the volume of circulation in the home country. For thisreason 
metallic money is far more treacherous and unreliable than 
paper money. 

NOT GOLD ENOUGH PRODUCED TO KEEP INTEREST PAID. 

Instudying the gold-redemption theory, however,with the view 
of comprehending its dangers and viciousness as an element in 
an American monetary system, we must realize and consider 
what is the available supply of gold and who owns it, or at least 
who can control the total supply of gold. 

The debts of the world are not less than $60,000,000,000. Some 
place the aggregate far beyond this.* 

The eee interest rate for the world is about 6 per cent, 
but to save all — on that point we will say 5 - cent. 
What, then, will be the annual burden of interest ob tions 
that the debtors of the world must pay over to the income 
classes? 

Five per cent interest on $60,000,000,000 of debt is $3,000.000,- 
000, and this vast sum must be paid in gold every year if the 
syndicates so demand and the nations so legislate. 

Can it be done? Impossible! 

The iost liberal estimate of the stock of gold available for 
money in the world, if all bullion were coined is $3,727,018,869, 
as er by Mr. Leech, Director of United States Mint. 

Many European authorities give a less amount for the stock 
of the world. 

This would not pay the annual interest for but little over one 

ear, even if the debtors had it in ssion, which by the way 
ey do not have. The syndicates hold most of it now. Then 
how can the interest be paid year by year on a gold basis if gold 
bedemanded? We turn for supply to the pr uct of the mines 
and find the product is yearly only about $130,000,000, as in 1892, 





*It is the estimate of good judges that not less than $100,000,000,000 of 
money obligations are held in the vaults of London alone. 
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and of this amount not over $100,000,000 can be available for 
money outside the gold used in the arts. 

Can the debtors then pay $3,000,000,000 year by year in interest 
when all the mines of earth will not yield more than $100,000,000 
for money uses? 

THE WORLD IS ALREADY ON THE VERGE OF BANKRUPTCY. 


_ Weare caught then in such position that if compelled to pay 
in gold we can not pay over two weeks’ interest with the total 
available — of our gold mines for a whole year. 

‘With all the great gold discoveries throughout the earth, 
with all the new appliances, amalgamators, and quartz crushers 
in existence during this age of invention, and working night and 
day, summer and winter, it is still impossible to get enough gold 
in the whole world to pay more than a thirtieth part of the an- 
nual interest in gold payment. Then after paying all we can 
take from the mines, $100,000,000, how is the debtor world to pay 
the other $2,900,000,000 of annual interest? 

By giving up to the gold standard, ‘‘ gold redemption ” syndi- 
cates the cream of earth's products from the fields, mines, and 
workshops throughout the world. 

And these products, in default of gold payments, must be ren- 
dered up to them at such prices and on such terms as the cred- 
itors may dictate, for they can dictate terms and prices, 

Under these conditions they can by the movement of a finger 
or the push of a button force cotton down from 18 to 7 cents per 
pound, and wheat down from$1 to 53 cents per bushel, and every- 
thing else in proportion so that in defaultof interest, in the face 
of bankruptcy, in the destruction of profit and overthrow of hope 
and enterprise we find at the close of this Nineteenth century 
that progress is chained down to the sophism of gold redemp- 
tion under absolutely impossible conditions and civilization rap- 
idly approaching ruin. 

he impossible is demanded of the debtors, the business men, 
the builders of the world’s wealth and prosperity, under the 
scheme of gold standard and ‘‘ gold redemption.” 


WHAT, THEN, SHALL BE DONE? 


Is another night coming upon the world, and shall the Dark 
Ages again settle over mankind? 

How insignificant ee even though important, the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circula- 
tionin the presence of these stupendous facts. 

I can not submit to the belief that civilization, encompassing 
all the hopes and opportunities of this most enlightened age, en- 
lightened and strong in all things except equity and fraternity, 
must die at the feet of those unseen, unproclaimed potentates of 
the invisible yet real and growing Empire of Wealth. 

I can not believe that humanity will lie down and become serv- 
ile without a protest. 

I believe thata new awakening and a New Erais ready to come 
to the world. 

The powers of darkness and selfishness, the anti-Christ of the 
Christian era, near its close, if you please to so term it, may for 
a season mount to thrones and set up again a golden image, com- 
manding all to worship and pay tribute. 

But this shall not prevent long the dawn of a more righteous 
rule over the earth. 

Equity and fraternity are greater than iniquity, and the bat- 
— r God shallsweep on and over the trenches of error. [Ap- 
plause. 

The world is greater than gold. Man shall be master and not 
slave. The gold-redemption falsehood shall be exposed and the 
money-changersshallagain, for their unparalleled extortions, be 
driven from the temple of liberty. [Applause.] 


SHALL AMERICA LEAD? 


And America, whose destinies are to-day in your hands in 
the greatest Se eee of the continent of free nations, must 
not longer blindly and stupidly follow the plutocrats of Europe 
or their Tory agencies in this country, but must wake again to 
the songs of freedom and independence and lead the van of na- 
tions in this last great struggle of the ages for the final eman- 
cipation of mankind. 

am an optimist, and believe even on the questions of national 
money we travel sureiy and swiftly toward freedom. 


“Right seems ever on the scaffold, wrong seems ever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above His own. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of truth with falsehood for the good or evil side, 

And the banners of the bravest shall with freemen still abide.” 

Applause. ] 

bere is no doubt in my mind that the so-called financiers of 

the British Government, those who hold the control of the finan- 
cial policy of England in their grasp, understand the almost 
measureless er and advantage there is to England in main- 
taining the ‘‘ gold redemption ” fallacy, and forcing its adoption 
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on the United States. Gladstone himself has practically con- 
fessed as much. 
The greatest financial journal in London, if not the greatest 
in the world, acknowledges and points out incidentally the stu- 
idity of American financial legislation in the following, which 
f quote from an editorial in the Financial News, of London, of 
April 30, 1894: 


There is a plain moral in the remark that if the United States would ven- 
ture to cut herself adrift from Europe and take outright to silver she would 
have all America and Asia at her back, and would command the markets of 
both continents. The barrier of gola would be more fatal than any barrier 
of acustom-house. The bond of silver would be stronger than any bond of 
free trade. 

There can be no doubt about it that if the United States were to adopt a 
silver basis to-morrow British trade would be ruinea before the year was 
out. Every American industry would be protected not only at home, but 
at every other market. Of course, the States would suffer to a certain ex- 
tent rough having to pay their obligations abroad in gold; but the loss on 
exchange under this head would be a mere drop in the bucket compared 
with the profits to be reaped from the markets of South America and Asia, 
to say nothing of Europe. 

The marvel is that the United States has not long ago seized the oppor- 
tunity, and but for the belief that the way o1 England is necessarily the way 
to commercial success and prosperity, undoubtedly it would have been done 
long ago. Now, Americans are awakening to the fact that “so long as they 
narrow their ambition to becoming a larger England ” they can not beat us. 
It has beena piece of luck that it has never occurred to the Americans to 
scoop us out of the world’s markets by going on a silver basis, and it might 
serve us right if, irritated by the contemptuous apathy of our Government 
to the gravity of the silver problem, the Americans retaliate by freezing out 
gold. It could easily be done. 


Nominally we are an independent and sovereign power, and 
we can become so practically by asserting our sovereignty and 
exercising it on financial questions. Our preceding legislators 
have sold us out and delivered us over in gold-redemption legis- 
lation to England and the financial combinations of Europe. 
Wall street iesee are but agencies and branches of the one 
financial net work of the world. 

This I assert is fairly well understood in Europe, and often 
they chuckle over our subserviency, ridicule our pretended wis- 
dom and patriotism, and talk of us as ‘‘the greatest financial 
province that England controls anywhere in the world.” 

Think of it and see how true it is that so long as we shall fol- 
low the financial policy and legislation upheld for the last thirty 
years by the Republican party so long shall we remain the great 
financial province or dependency of England. 

But now their own financiers are acknowledging that the in- 
sufficiency of gold for money as a money basis for the world is be- 
coming so manifest that a great change must take place to save 
even Europe from bankruptcy on the gold basis. 

E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe, one of the great bankers of England, 
in a recent letter to the prime minister of England says: 


There is no likelihood of gold becoming the common currency of the world, 
for the sufficient reason that there is not enough of it. 


And again he says: 


In point of numbers the larger half of the world has silver for its standard. 
The world taken as a whole has, since 1873 (the time when America de- 
monetized silver), been absolutely without a common medium of circula- 
oe consequently a vast portion of its trade can only be carried on by 
arter. 


AMERICA CAN CAPTURE THE COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 


Notice the position of America and see what opportunities to 
command the trade of the world we are throwing away. 

Standing between the two great oceans that can carry from 
our own shores the commerce of the world eastward to Europe 
with a gold standard, and westward and southward to Asia and 
the South American Republics, all with a silver standard, we, 
with a double or bimetallic standard, can, as the London Finan- 
cial News says, ‘‘scoop England out of the world’s markets by 
going on a silver basis.” 

Europe can use our gold, as we can use hers also when the trade 
balances in other commodities shall demand it, and at the same 
time the farther Orient and the Latin American nations can 
trade with us, using our silver,and we can use their silver when 
trade balances shall require. 

And, as if Divine Providence had designed this nation tolead 
in the great steps toward financial freedom and independence 
for the civilization of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
we are furnished ready within our own borders mountains filled 
with both gold and silver. 

No exigencies, therefore, can —_— arise to reduce us toa 
dependency upon other nations, if once free from gold redemp- 
tion, for either gold or silver, while for our own people, we are 
already trained to use, and wise enough I trust to prefer paper 
money with full legal-tenderquality to any other kind of money 
that has so far been invented. But we have followed the inven- 
tion of the Jews of Europe and adopted their scheme of metallic 
limitation wrought into shackles to bind and hold the circulat- 
ing medium in subjection and tribute to the money dealers, and 
they have caught us in a trap or network of financial legislation 
founded on scheme of error. 
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We have legislated our country into thiscondition. We must 
legislate our country out of it, and should do it at once. 

We must tear away and abandon the vicious falsehood in 
money that has brought this crisis upon the nations, and arouse 
all minds to activity that are not too stupid to comprehend the 
true and simple facts and functions of money. 


THE ALLIES OF THE GOLD POWER. 


In the great effort to again restore financial truth and legis- 
lative deliverance to the people and nation, we need to realize 
that our arch enemy, the gold power, has at least three kinds 
of allies in his service, besides a weight of ignorance of mone- 
tary principles as thick as the darkness that spead over Egypt 
when the Hebrews stole the gold and jewelry of their ancient 
oppressors and left the country in the night time. 

These allies are, first, those ofother nationalities and callings 
with whom they, the Jews, divide the spoils. The national 
bank association is thoroughly with them in doctrine and in 
spoils. Secondly, those they can hire in press and pulpit, in court 
rooms, administrations, and legislative halls, and lastly those 
weak and cowardly fellows whom they can scare with epithets 
and mislead with phrases and sophisms, of which they have an 
unlimited supply. 

WE ATTACK NOT PERSONS, BUT SYSTEMS, 


I shall not play the part of accuser and say ‘Thou art the 
man,” nor have Ia word of ill will toward any banker making 
use of the laws as they exist, nor a word of depreciation of the 
high qualities of many of that marvelous race who have so often 
throughout four thousand years of history with surpassing strat- 
agems and diplomacy outwitted their enemies, who, with less 
cunning, have nevertheless usually been equally selfish. 

It is notagainst individuals, butagainst systems that we would 
hurl these facts and arguments. 

‘Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the principali- 


ties, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual (hosts) of wickedness in the high places.” 


Let me then startle you, if it were possible, with summaries of 
admitted facts, and if it were possible [ would arouse you to a 
courageous effort to lead your people this day from the danger 
impending. 

You must join with the wisest and best of the land without re- 
gard to political expediency and without delay and recognize 
that money isa legalized function, a medium of exchange and a 
means of payment; that it is a word or decree of legal authority 
rather than a cold, lifeless thing of nature. 

Money may as to its material basis be paper or silver or gold 
or any other of the various materials that have been or may be 
stamped into convenient form for safe circulation. 

a or allof these things may become useful as money by dec- 
laration of law, and none of them can be money without law. 

Neither the design, stamp, or material is essential in the 
money of a people, but the authority of law or in absence of law 
the force of custom is essential. 

Silver and c once were thought to rule in the realm of 
money, a8 we have before stated, by some sort of divine right. 
This wasalso the claim the priesthood set up for the rule of kings, 

The people quite generally have overthrown the divine right 
of kings. Can they overthrow the same in money theories? 

What became of the divine right of silver when the law set it 
one side and demonetized it? 

Gold has at times been treated much the same way. 

England has changed the valuation of gold in relation to its 
weight many times, and our nation did so in 1834 and 1837, and 
any nation may do so again, or can by law demonetize it alto- 
gether. 

Gold rules, if at all, by law and not by divine right. 
dead, cold, inanimate thing, not a god. 

Paper is found, as civilization recedes from barter and bar- 
barism, to be far more safe, convenient, and practicable for money 
upon which to exchange commodities and pay debts and taxes 
than gold or silver either. 

The facts of history and teachings of competent authorities 
clearly establish these principles. 

:, The phrase or epithet that has been invented aa a sort of 
bogie man” to frighten timid people from beholding these 
simple truths is “‘ fiat money!” “fiat of Government!” “ fiat!” 
hat fools men of learning will be in the face of epithets, and 
how they will shrink with fear from the hiss of ridicule! 

From the time when, by the fiat of His will, God said, ‘‘ Let 
there be light,” and light broke forth to separate order from 
darkness and confusion, down to the present day, there has not 
been one principle of freedom established, nor one step takenin 
the evolution of good government and human liberty, nor one 
dollar of legal-tender money but what has been accomplished by 
the fiat or decree of the people crystalized into law. [{Apptause.] 
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WHO ARE THE FANATICS OF THIS DAY? 


I know not who could justly be called a fool or a fanatic if it 
be not he who, in the face of reason, law, and history, will still 
blindly or stupidly hold on and advocate such a false and vicious 
theory as that a yellow metal called gold has some inherent or 
divine right to dominate all else in the financial and commer- 
cial world. And to hold that no people or nation could or 
should by law set it aside in its claim to be the only thing in 
which all other money of the world should be redeemed is 
surely an evidence of a 

How could one lay claim to being wise or just, merciful or 
patriotic, who, in the face of facts and conditions that plain! 
exist, as I have shown, would still insist that the civil 
world must bow down conquered and ruined by the folly of gold 
redemption as the only or even the proper basis of money? 

TH" NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Why not, then, cut loose from the gold standard by law and 
make a new Declaration of Independence from the gold power 
of Europe? 

By our financial mistakes enacted into law we have almost 
ruined our people, robbed them of their property, or the greater 
portion of it, and placed them-under heavy and constant tribute 
to the plutocracy. 

We must retrace our steps and reverse the process, declare 
what shall be money and legal tender, and issue it in quantity 
or volume sufficient to restore prices and profits. This will re- 
vive industries and enable our = le to meet their obligations 
in renee money without 

o gold. Europe can follow suit and keep up with the proces- 
sion if desired on her part. 

Let the Government issue and pay out in all of its ordinary 
expenses full 1 -tender Treasury notes together with silver 
and gold, both freely coined for all who want coin, making the 
total amount put in circulation and keptin circulation sufficient 
to bring prices up again until they make money a servant in- 
stead of master. 

The full employment of the productive energies of our nation 


will determine when we have reached the true volume that} 


should be kept in circulation. 

Then, at that point of full employment, the further inerease in 
volume should be stopped and same per capita thereafter be 
maintained. 

Suppose, for illustration, for many need to have their doubts 
cleared up on this matter of volume to be issued, that an increase 
of volume should be made until tand prosperity should start 
up and the full employment of the nation’s labor and productive 
energy, as I have stated, should be reached. This would re- 
quire per | of our gold ana all of our silver freely coined, 
and in addition thereto $1,500,000,000 of legal-tender paper 
money. (All otherof our mongrel ikinds of money should be re- 
tired from circulation.) 

Does anyone believe this would be enough for the utilization 
of national activity to the full? If found to be so, stop. If not, 
issue more, 

The Government can sup such a volume of Treasury notes 
circulating among the people with far greater ease than it could 
circulate interest- bonds upon which corporationsshould 
issue an equal amount. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT! 


And what would be the effectof this simplified system of Gov- 
ernment legal-tender money? 

Would gold be taken from the Treasury too rapidly? We do 
not need the gold there; but if we did, the legal-tender notes 
could be madeinconvertible by law, which would stop the drain 
of gold oun at the option of the Government. 

Would gold disappear by export to Europe? 

Let it go; Europe will have it as the law now stands any da 
she calls for it, for the Secretary of the holds that it 
— be paid out upon presentation of Treasury notes or green- 

cKS, 

But remember if Europe draws it from circulation or shortens 
our money supply by export of gold, we should issue legal-tender 
paper money immediately to take its place, so that the volume 
total and hence the value by units of our money in circulation 
would not be disturbed. 

Gold would not go, however, unless it was worth more to 
Europe asa commodity than it was to our people ae 2 
circulate alongside of our legal-tender paper money, and if it 
was worth more to sell to Europe, let it go; the profit would be 
ours in the exchan It would not go except in exchange for 
value or goods received. 


RETURN OF BONDS FROM BUROPE. 


And if believe, would angry 
Gnd ctl Gay aereednee “ae we yeaa 


er subjection in any manner | 


legal-tender basis and free ourselves by law from the gold stand- 
ard, as we must ultimately do, and very soon if silver be not 
remonetized and freely coined, and if she should send home our 
bonds and securities for ment—let them come. 

We would better have the bonds, if they exist at all, kept at 
home, so to stop this outflow of interest to Europe, and by pro- 
duction going on rapidly under our ample volume of money we 
would soon be able to meet every obligation in coin or lawful 
money or goods and products. The entire amount of our wheat 
crop exports as the case stands now are required yearly to pay 
interest to Europe. 

Debts would be easily paid when money became cheaper or 
prices higher, which is but another way of expressing the same 
a law. 

As dollars come down, are cheaper, all prices go up higher. 

WOULD DYTERNATIONAL TRADE CEASE? 

But, says another, England would refuse to trade with usif we 
had a volume of such money issued, although by money becom- 
ing more plentiful prices would rise, and prosperity of our people 
would —— be secured. 

Why should England refuse to trade with us? International 
trade is always practically the exchange of goods for goods, and 
balances of trade between nations so called, are always settled 
ultimately in goods or commodities. When gold goes or comes 
in settling balances, it too goes or comes as goods by weight, for 
we must remember that there is no such thing as international 
money. These facts are now generally conceded. Goods for 
goods, value for vaiue, is the basis of international trade. 

And another says our greater volume of money, making 
money cheaper, would tend to discourage all foreign imports. 
Soit wouldif that were the only fact toconsider, but the cheaper 
money has, by invariable monetary law, also raised prices of 

oods, which tend equally to encourage imports; so the equi- 
brium, as far as inducements for imports are concerned, is 
maintained. 

But permit us a word further regarding imports as to the 
effect of enlarging our money volume and the consequent higher 

ricesonall goods. The experiencesof our nationon this subject 
uring our es of better prices and larger money volume, even 


in greenback times, when our paper money was not redeemable 


in gold, will prove that foreign goods came forward as freely, if 
not more so, as when coin redemption and contraction of volume 
were forced this country. 

And lastly, if the effect should be as some erroncously insis* 
so that increased volume of money would stop or check im- 
ports from Europe, what harm could result? If the Republican 
party were sincere and really believed that toenlarge our money 
volume and stimulate prices would check imports, they should 
for that very reason support such a measure, for they have pre- 
tended all the time in their tariff debates that they desire to 
eheck imports of goods made by the pauper labor of Kurope. 


QUESTION ON INTERNATIONAL EXPORT TRADE. 


Will not the rise in prices consequent upon our cheaper money 
prevent the export of our own goods to other countries? 

We answer no, for the equilibrium is again secured between 
exports and imports in this fact, that while the goods we send 
out are atnominally higher prices than before, the goods we 
bring back in exchange will also sell for these same nominally 
higher prices. The trade between nations, we say again, is 
penctheelty goods for goods, and the question of the different 

on tems of the trading nations has very little to do with 
international trade. The powerof anation toconsume imported 

ods and to produce other goods for export are chief factorsin 

ternational trade. One general observation here we make, 
however, is this, that nations with an adequate volume of money 
in circulation have prosperity and because of that fact the peo- 
ple can buy and consume more goods as well as produce more; 
so the peor thus furnish a better market for the products of 
labor, by which all are benefited. 

We turn now from the study of the theory of gold redemp- 
tion—and the bankruptcy of the world consequent upon follow- 
—— illusion—to take up again the question of banking. 

e have constantly to keep in mind, however, these prin- 
ciples: 

i. That the value of money in relation to price is regulated 
by the volume in circulation; not volume reserved or in banks, 
arte doll aa iated (by scarcity), all rty 

8 dollars are apprecia sca , all prope must 
depreciate in , and profits must fail and debtors lose their 
property and labor remain idle. 

3. As dollars depreciate in value (by imerease in volume), all 


will rise and production will be stimulated by increased 
ts. The shortest and simplest statement involving these 
and downs in and pms fon relation to the vol- 
ollars go up all property comes 


ume of money is to say that as 
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down, and as dollars go down all property goes up; or, as the 
value of dollars goes one way prices go the other. : 

4. That asudden contraction of the volume of currency in cir- 
culation produces a financial panic. 

5. That for any State or any nation that money is the safest and 
most effective for good which stays at home in the State or na- 
tion where issued. F h 

6. That exportable metals are, when in coins, more danger- 
ous to circulatiou than paper money which is not intrinsically 
valuable for export. 

7. Against the effort to secure a money for export we must in- 
sist that paper money in proper volume is best and safest, and 
most uniform in value, fer it will best stay at home and support 
prices, profits, and prosperity. 

8. That legal-tender dollars, whether of silver, or paper, or 
gold, or other material, are always at par for monetary purposes. 

9. That legal-tender dollars require no redemption in other 
dollars. Receivability in taxes and revenues with full legal- 
tender quality will always maintain them in circulation in reas- 
onable volume. 

10. That to maintain the equities of contracts and protect 
debtors from legalized loss and robbery the volume of debt- 
paying dollars must not be contracted or held out of circulation. 

11. That all dollars are dishonest and unjust toward debtors 
and the business and labor world generally when the volume in 
circulation is diminishing. 

12. That an increase of volume beyond the point requisite for 
the full utilization of the productive and distributing energies 
of the nation would also be dangerous and dishonest or unjust 
toward the creditors. 

13. That money is the legalized means or instrument of ex- 
change and payment and a product of law and not a product of 
nature. 

14, That it is the duty of every sovereign state or nation to 
provide and issue an adequate supply of money to enable the 
people to utilize their labor to the best advantage. 

15. That the money question is also the question of property, 
price, and labor. 

And following this summary the question is forced upon us 
that if our National Government fail to supply the people with 
an adequate volume of money, then what shall be done? 

If Congressshall be found soignorant, ees, indifferent, 
or subservient to the plutocracy and the gold power that it can 
not be induced to coin and issue a proper volume of money and 
so regulate its value in the interest of the people and property 
interests of this country, what shall be done as an emergency to 
relieve the financial distress and give profit and prosperity to 
the betrayed people? 

In the face of the dire calamities now upon the people we 
should advocate as the only possible relief now in prospect and 
as an aid in breaking the intolerable contraction of the money 
Supply by the money power centered in Wall street and allied 
with the gold power of Europe, the release of restrictions 
upon State bank circulation to a degree. In saying that I will 
favor a repeal of the tax limited to such issues asare made under 
careful limitations and safeguards as to circulation, I do not 
mean that I would favor unconditional repeal. On the other 
hand, I shall for the present vote against unconditional repeal. 

Ishould not favor the issuance of State bank currency, so-called 
substitutes for money, inany case exceptasa temporary measure. 

THE PEOPLE MUST HAVE MONEY BY SOME MEANS. 


I regard all bank issues as an inferior sort of money as com- 
ed toGovernment issues, but if we can not have the best kind 
n sufficient volume, then, for the present, we will accept the next 
best, which is bank notes redeemable in legal tender. Inferior 
money, substitutes for money, bank-note money, properly safe- 
guarded, is better than no money. 
WHY WAS THE 10 PER CENT TAX ON CIRCULATION INSTITUTED? 


The national banks when instituted were expected to supply 
a sufficient volume of bank notes to the people, and they asked 
a monopoly of bank issues; and to give them exclusive right to 
issue bank notes, all other banks of issue in all the States were 
privenens of the business by a tax of 10 per cent on their circu- 
ation. 

This was intended to be prohibitive, and proved to be so, 

tate bank cireulation was completely peer From that 

y to this, for the purpose of i © people to the sys- 
tem of a greenback or legal-tender vernment money that 
Fould, if issued in ample and adequate volume, have rendered 

industrial world completely independent of all bank issues 
and protected the people from panics and oe prices and 
extortions by the money power—they, the national banks, have 
ed themselves as the saviors of the nation. 
Their system of furnishing money has been upheld in high- 
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sounding words as the best in the world, and so lavish have its 





upholders been in catch phrases and sophistries and false prophe- 
cies and boastings about honest money, sound money, and so on, 
that the people quite generally have forgotten that every dollar 
of their issues is founded, not on their own worth and credit, 
but on the credit of the Government, the very basis upon which 





a proper volume of Government money should have been issued 
to the people without the intervention of any kind of banks. 
Yes, their note!issues upon which they speculate and by which 
they control the volume, and hence the value of m« is re- 
deemable in greenbacks and based upon nontaxable interest- 
bearing coin bonds. Yet they have railed at and affected to dis- 
pise the very greenback money that redeems their own money. 
As if the note and creature of a corporation were stronger and 


better than its Redeemer, and as if a corporation, itself the crea- 
ture established by the fiat of law, was in some mysterious, un- 
explained sort of way a better basis than the Government itself 
for the issuance of money! 

The people have been mislead long enough by their boastings, 
and deceived long enough by their railings and epithets huried 
against United States legal-tender money. 


WHY ARE NATIONAL BANKS LONGER PERMITTED TO EX! 
No corporation ought to be legalized except for the publie 


good, nor suffered to exist when it becomes an extortion u 
the people and a menance to their welfare. 

Have the national banks furnished anadequate supply of their 
notes for circulation, and have they kept volume uniform and 
values and prices of property at a proper level? 

They have totally failed in these requisites. 


pon 


With all the advantages in law that aservile Republican party 
and Congress could give them, they have proved recreant to 


every trust regarding proper supply of currency, but they have 
not failed to bring upon the nation frequent panics, and have 
transferred to themselves the products of labor, the woalth of a 
great productive nation, with greater certainty and rapidity 
than any other system under the sun ever did in the same 
length of time. 

They have become great, if they have not become good. 

They now believe themselves to be the masters of the people 
instead of servants. 

They spring panicsupon the people engaged in all their peace- 
ful productive enterprises and sh:ke flnancial terrors over the 
heads of the industrial world until frightened Democrats can 
but repeat their cuckoo phrases and the twanging whangdoodles 
from the Maine woods lead their submissive Republicans to howl 
and mourn and tremble from fear that silver will be remonetized 
and the gold standard of the bank power be overthrown foreve 

3esides using every effort within their power to demonetize, 
contract, and otherwise cripple the money of the Government, 
the national banks have at the same time contracted the volume 
of their own circulation over one-half, and by all these methods 
have shrunken prices and values one-half, and so doubled the 
burdens of debt. 

In conjunction with the great Republican party that has al- 
ways done their bidding, they have accomplished the most 
vicious chain of financial legislation ever known in any coun- 
try. Notice the steps of their legislation: 

First. They have sought to perpetuate a bonded and interest- 
bearing debt, upon which they could continue theirown private 
gains forever. 

Second. They have changed the terms of contract in which 
the bonds were first issued from ‘‘lawful money” bonds to coin 
bonds. 

Third. They have accomplished the crime of demonetization 
so to secure payment of the coin bonds in gold alone. 

Fourth. They have by contraction of greenback and other cur- 
rency, after the elose of the war, appreciated gold to the highest 
possible value, with the consequent depreciation of property 
values and prices of products to the lowest record known in this 
country in a hundred years. 

Fifth. They have multiplied indebtedness of the people as far 
as they could on every hand, destroyed prosperity by panics, 
doubled the amount of property that must, on the low priceg 
they have produced, be given up in payment of debt, and as if 
not satisfied with getting the lion’s share from the debtors of the 
nation, they have earnestly sought for years to fasten the Tor- 
rey eo of forcing people into bankruptey that they might 
getall that is left. 

Sixth. They have corrupted and controlled in their interests 
legislators, judges, and administrations wherever possible, and 
have the best legal talent and strongest newspaper influences 
possible to obtain in their employ in various portions of the 
eountry. 

Seventh. They have been the chiefest of all agencies in trans 
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ferring the wealth of the many into the hands of the few, and 


from the interior of the country and South and West to the 
North Atlantic States. About 10 per cent of the people now 
own 70 per cent of the wealth of the nation, and New York and 
Massachusetts hold the financial control over most of that large 
volume of wealth. 

Eighth. They have, with the other allied trusts and combines, 
produced over 4,000 millionaires, many of them multi-million- 
aires, while chattel slavery, great crime as it was, in a hundred 
years never produced so many as a half dozen millionaires. 

Ninth. Lig! have turned the fairest land and happiest people 
in the world, by their panic-breeding processes, often repeated, 
into a land of tramping, ruined laborers, and the hopes and 
happiness of millions into hunger and despair. 


WHAT IS THE GREAT BOAST OF THE BANKS? 


One of the chiefest of their boastings is that no holder ofa 
national-bank note ever lost the value of it for want of security 
when the banks go down. 

We have already explained that it is the Government and not 
the bank that secures these notes, and the Government could 
with less liability secure its own legal-tender notes instead of 
the notes of the corporations, if itwould serve the people instead 
of the banks. 

But who is it that holds the notes of a bank when it breaks? 
Not often the people. Nineteen-twentiethsof the national-bank 
notes ere usually on deposit in the broken banks or other banks 
and the depositors have none of the boasted security whatever. 

The only way in which the holder of a national-bank note can 
get the benefit of that security is to refuse to deposit the note in 
uny bank in timeof breaking banks and be himself the holder of 
the note when the banks break and rely directly upon the Gov- 
ernment to sustain it. The principle ol mecurity then, is in the 
fiat of the Government and not on the fiat orcredit of any bank. 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF STATE BANK ISSUES. 


Now, we acknowledge that State bank issues are inferior to 
Government issues, All bank issues are inferior, and therefore 
ought to be suppressed and all money be issued directly to the 
people by the Government without the intervention of any 
bunks of issue. Yet, as between the two systems of bank issues 
and in the face of the fact that our only chance to get a supply 
of money furnished to a now suffering people is through bank 
issues, the question arises, What are the advantages of State 
bank issues and what may be the disadvantages? 

The danger is that the volume issued wili be uncontrolled. 

I have no oe in saying that the advantages of State 
ban issues are largely in favor of the people as against an ex- 
tortionate and tyrannous centralized money power, while in the 
national banking system the advantages are all on the side of 
the banks and against the people. 

Without a bounteous supply of circulating oe civilization 
and prosperity can not proceed. With scant supply prosperity 
is but scant, and without any supply or a contracting supply 
there can be no progress or prosperity whatever. 

First. The first effect of releasing State banks from the pro- 
hibitive tax on circulation is to assure the people that there will 
be an increase in the volume of money put in circulation. 

This will raise prices on all forms of ae: and insure re- 
lief to those who are not already ruined by the opposite policy. 

This will insure profits on all products and manufactures. 
Manufacturers, quick to realize that an increasing supply of 
money will increase price and profit, will at once start up the 
factories and industries of the country, and all labor can at once 
find employment. 

This will also solve the wage question to a large degree, for 
when profits are insured the employers will not quarrel with 
the laborer to such an extent as to refuse employment. 

Second. Besides an increase in the volume of the circulating 
medium of the country, this increase will take place most rap- 
idly in the places of scarcity, where they most need a supply of 
currency. 

On the question of advan s that accrue to a State with 
abundant banking capital and circulation therewith we have but 
to notice the State of Massachusetts. 

It has been pointed out by myself and others here on this floor 
on former occasions that Massachusetts, during lastdecade given 
by the Census reports, accumulated more wealth than a group 

nine of our most important agricultural States = together. 

The power of their money has in part given the people of 
Massachusetts this great advantage. Set other and all States 
free to utilize their own resources to the extent of placing, say, 
thirty to forty dollars per capita of bank notes well secured and 
safeguarded in circulation, they would thus be free from such 


“ me 
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heavy tribute to the money-loaners of Massachusetts. On this 


point I quote the words of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cox] at the opening of this debate. 


The State of Massachusetts has over ninety-seven millions of banking 
capital; the thirteen Southern States seventy-one; about #48 per capita for 
Massachusetts, the Southern States about &. Is there shnesbat from that 
State who will rise in his place and say Massachusetts has too much? I 
pause for a wry. If she does not have too much with a circulation of $48 
per a will any member be so blind as to say the Southern States have 
enough with #4 per capita? 


Third. This will break the monopoly in money centers where 
the plethora of money now marks the absence of money through- 
out the interior where it is needed to revive business and prices. 

The people will use their owncredit at home in the States and 
be no longer so dependent upon the money centers as they are 
now. 

Fourth. Money will issue in various States of the country for 
investment in the various industries that employ labor and build 
up the country. 

The policy of the National Government has been for twenty- 
five years to provide such financial legislation and protect such 
—w monopoly as will furnish greatest profit on money for 

oans. 

What we now demand is legislation that will break the money- 
loaning monopoly and secure greater profits on money for in- 


| vestment. 


Money for investment is the only money that builds our in- 
ov distributes the fruits of labor, and secures happiness to 
all. 

Money for loaning and legislation in the direction of increas- 
ing profits on loans are instruments to increase instead of relieve 
the burdens of debt and toil. 

[ am not surprised that the national banks cry out against the 
release of the States from this 10 per cent tax. 

They are eatisfied if they can keep control over the volume of 
money and work it through a system of contractions and expan- 
sions, through alternations of panics and periods of prosperity, 
taking in the property of the country by mortgages, judgments, 
executions, and compromises during the panics at half price and 
half value. Then uponexpanded loans andextended and liberal 
credits, which at once raise prices on the properties they have 
secured, they sell back the property at the redoubled prices on 
easy terms tothe tooconfiding and hopeful people of the country. 

Thus they force periodically upon the people what they cail 
‘*neriods of liquidation,’ which are always periods of panicand 
loss of property, given up or sold at half price by the debtor. 


WALL STREET CAN NOT CONTROL FORTY-FOUR DIFFERENT STATE JURIS- 
CTIONS. 

State bank issuance will go far toward releasing the people 
from this destructive system, for as the need of money is feit 
that need can be supplied by the home banks not subject to dic- 
tation from those who have cornered the circulation in Wall 
street and the money centers. 

Forty-four State jurisdictions under the home control of the 
people can not all be bribed and taken into the panic programme 
at once. The monopoly of money will be broken. 

Since the redemption of money in payment for goods, or for 
labor, or for debt is the _ redemption that the people care for, 
the only redemption that is real, the ultimate Seleunision in the 
mind of all who accept at in the industrial opperations of 
the country, therefore money itself can be and should be based 
upon the property resources of the people. 

In this respect all money represents a tangible or conveniently 
handled form of credit. 

Now, State bank circulation as provided in the limited repeal 
of the Swanson amendment, if a vote could be had upon his propo- 
sition, would provide a currency based upon the property and 
assets of the various banks; that is, upon the credit of the banks, 
if you please. 

f you say that bills issued upon the authority of a govern- 
ment with power of taxing all resources makes a more certain 
basis for currency, I not only admit it, but claim that to be the 
true basis of all money; but if we can not have Government 
issues, then I say that the rightsof aState shall not be rendered 
inferior to a corporation in the issuance of money. 

If we must have corporation money, let us permit it under the 
various ee of the many States, so t no central mo- 
nopoly shall exist to prevent an issue of an ample and well-dis- 
tributed volume of currency. 

I should be pleased to see the eer prone still fur- 
ther amended so as to provide some such advantages as the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Uniformity in the —_ form of notes, with the name 
of the State wherein issued in distinct letters acrossone or poth 
ends for ready reference. 
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Second. Receivability in all taxes due to the States and coun- 
ties wherein issued. This provision. will do more than any 
other to keep the currency at par. 

Third. A small tax on circulation and, for that matter,on de- 
posits as well, to provide a reserve fund for the redemption of 
notes of breaking and defaulting banks. 

Fourth. Enforced receivability within the States of the bills 
of other banks by all banks issuing under State jurisdiction, 
similar to the provisions regarding the receivability of national 
bank bills by every other national bank. ; 

Fifth. Registration and constant supervision by State authority 
if not Federalof all billsissued, with restriction of amount issued 
in each State to a safe ratio to the volume of property and pop- 
ulation with view of safeguarding the State and all codperating 
banks under the foregoing provisions. 

Sixth. Federal taxation to remain on circulation of any and all 
State bank issues paid out over the counters of banks in other 
than the States wherein issued, or if thought better let this tax 
operate on all banks that pay out the issues of other banks than 
those of the State wherein issued or adjoining States. 

This would keep circulation at home where it ought to be and 
prevent all possibility of wildcat circulation. 


EXPLANATION OF WILD-CAT MONEY. 


Now, on the term “ wild-cat” money. To bring out the mean- 
ing of this term, let me use the term home-cat or local cur- 
rency to contrast with ‘‘wild-cat,” which helps this generation 
to understand that ‘‘ wild-cat” currency resulted from an occa- 
sional exchange among bankers, so as to put each other’s bank 
notes in circulation in places far distant or wild from the banks 
where issued. 

Thus bills of the State of Georgia could be thrown into cir- 
culation by banks in Iowa or Texas, so that people in those dis- 
tant regions could not tell what frauds might exist in the 
Georgia banks, or whether there was sufficient security back of 
the bills or not. 

This kind of bank bills putin distant circulation was called 
wild-cat money. There will be no more wild-cat money in this 
country. 

Such issues are unnecessary and will never be permitted again 
under any system. 

Lastly, I would point out the advantages under State bank cir- 
culation that would accrue to the people in the development of 
home resources. 

In the Stata of Wyoming and other Western States, for in- 
stance, we could provide the requisite money to undertake and 
carry forward the development of the great but latent resources 
of our State, the reclamation of arid lands, and the general prog- 
ress and settlement of our State. 

Our resources are almost boundless; but if a money famine is 
to continue, or if we are subject to the too heavy conditions of a 
centralized monetary despotism before we can provide ourselves 
with a sufficient circulating medium, then, indeed, will our re- 
sources only be developed as the capitalists can own and control 
them, and the industrial people of our State are practically serfs 
to work and receive pay for services rendered to those who will 
hold a monopoly over our slowly developing resources. But 
if we release the tax on State bank circulation our own peo- 

le, on the credit of property within our own State, will be al- 

owed to provide themselves a currency where enterprise, and 

employed labor, and developing resources, and rescued and re- 
claimed lands shall furnish anabundant home redemption of our 
own circulation, and all interest on borrowed money, if any be 
necessary, will stay at home to add to the increasing wealth 
ofourown people. Then, indeed, shall our State prosper and our 
people enjoy the fruits of their own toil. 

The 10 per cent tax on State bank currency was instituted in 
the first place, as all can admit, to secure a monopoly of bank 
issues to the national banks. [t is akin to that so-called plan of 
protection, by which the taxing power of government in mat- 
ter of tariffs is used to fleece the many for the benefitof the pro- 
tected few. 

To show the difficulty the money power had in fastening the 
10 per cent tax on State bank circulation in 1865,1 desire to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that the bill was carried 
by an accident, Mr. Brooks of New York being opposed to it, 
but voting for itso as to reserve his right to move to recon- 
sider the vote which he found afterwards would have been lost 
if he had voted, as he preferred, in the negative. Onthe motion 
to reconsider, the bill, on a tie vote, wascarried by the Speaker 
casting his vote in the affirmative. 

It is well to note also that the first bill offered to secure, by 
placing a heavy tax on State bank issues, the monopoly of cir- 
culation to the national banks established two years before, was 
offered by Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, in 1865, the same man 
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who afterwards carried through the House the bill for the de- 
monetization of silver. 

It seems to have been the same set of schemers all the way 
through that sought to deprive the people of a sufficient paper 
money circulation as well as of silver money. 

OUR MONGREL MONETARY SYSTEM 

[am,as a Democrat and a citizen, forever opposed to using the 
taxing power of the Government to protect monopolies of any 
kind. Yet, by direct legislation, under authority of Congress to 
regulate the value of all money, I should favor the suppression 
of all bank circulation, and the issuance of money in sufficient 
volume by the General Government. 

There are now in our mongrel system of money nine different 
kinds, as shown in almost any ordinary report of the Treasury. 
There should be but three, gold and silver freely coined at the 
old ratio and paper money issued by the Government and its 
volume inevedted and established at a proper ratio to the busi- 
ness demands and population of the country, and thus the mone- 
tary value of all money in circulation be properly regulated. 

Let me state again, andclearly, what ourauthorities and mone- 
tary reformers have failed to state, that the proper volume will 
be found and can be fixed or maintained at that point where all 
of the industrial and productive energies of our people shall be 
employed to the best advantage. 

To thus simplify our monetary system, suppress or retire all 
these useless and crippled kinds of paper money certificates and 
notes, and to recognize the principles of money that we have es- 
tablished as the only basis on which a sure, safe, and honest 
money can be supplied by the Government, is the first and best 
step to be taken. 

Let us remember that money is a thing of law, decree, or cus- 
tom, and not a product of nature. 

That the total volume of money in circulation regulates its 
value and that to thus regulate the value of money is the con- 
stitutional duty of Congress. 

That as metallic money, because of its complications with com- 
modity or intrinsic value, goes out by export or returns by im- 
port at our ports, so should our Government paper money be in- 
creased or retired, so as to maintain uniformity of value and 
volume in circulation. 

That value of money is always determined with unerring cer- 
tainty by comparison or reference to the general range or aver- 
age of prices of all commodities exchanged for money 

That as money goes up prices come down, and vice versa. 

That legal-tender money is always at par or practically so in 
the business of the country. 

That in the legitimate or industrial business of the country 
the payment of debts and taxes or purchase of goods or iabor is 
the only redemption that is of value to the people and the only 
redemption requisite for the maintenance of ‘oben in money. 

That compulsory redemption in gold is a barbarism or an in- 
vention of money-dealers by which to control volume of money 
and thereby control the prices and profits of all things produced 
by the art and labor of man. 

That it has already transferred the bulk of weaith from the 
many to the few, collects extortionate tribute, and dictates 
prices and terms of money supply in all markets, and will, if 
persisted in but little longer, destroy all profits in productive 
enterprises and enslave and bankrupt the world or force it into 
a repudiation of the gold debts of civilization. 

That the right of the people of the United States to a circu- 
lating medium without dictation from the owners of gold whether 
in Europe or America is a sovereign right and necessary “ to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

And if we shall, with the intelligence and courage that free- 
men ought to possess, lay hold of these important and undeniable 
truths and implant them at once in our laws, we shall indeed be 
worthy of the age and crisis in which we live and contribute 
something toward saving our country and the world from the 
financial ruin impending. 

Let us then arise to the great opportunities that lie before us. 

Let us without lamenting longer that our country has by ig- 
norance, intrigue, or servility been legislated into this condi- 
tion, go bravely to work to repeal bad laws, and legislate our 
country out of these unhappy and oppressive conditions. 

Letus no longer mourn over the mistakes of the past, but 
turn our eyes and those of the suffering millions who trusted us 
with the legislative powers we here possess toward the future 
and the deliverance it may bring. 

Let us become aggressive for good. Let us no longer beg of 
the selfish powers that they be charitable to the poor, but in the 
name of justice and fraternity command that they get off the backs 
of laboring humanity and permit the will of Heaven to come 





























nearer to the earth. Soshall we awaken hope and secure deliy- 
erance to our people from the intolerable despotism of money, 
Th ni its 
ae ion tne fount ain ceebt 
While all the Re eys 
In sil Font 
But from peak to peak it flashes, 
It laughs along the aay 
That the crowning is coming by and by! 
[Applause. | 
STATISTICS OF GOLD AND DEBT. 


From W. fF’. Kendrick’s pamphlet on Gold, Silver, and Debts 
of the World, we extract the following, which will be serviceable 
to all students of monetary science touching the question of 
gold standard and gold redemption: 


Gold and silver—Total production of the world. 


re a 


eer 


In 1882 ....... 
Se TS ee aes 


The United States in 1892 produced 25.2 
of the world, 38.2 per cent of the silver of 
cent of the gold and silver of the world. 

All A ca in 1892 produced 62.7 per cent of gold and silver 
of the world. 

Balance of the world in 1892 produced 37.3 percent of gold 
“*Population of the world, 1,470,720 

opulation of the world, 1,479, a 

Total gold in th world, coin and Sultion, is $2.54 per capita. 

Total silver in the world, coin and bullion, ong” ee me 

Average annual production of gold for ten years, 7+ cents per 

ta, 


Average annual production of silver for ten years, ‘9.7 cents 
Pe neentene the world, all kinds, $40 
verage of the w ‘per 
Avorugedobtsot the United Stas, all kinds 8-2 ps ta. 
National debts of United ta. 


National debts of al) f 
a general policy of Great Britain 


cent.of the gold 
world, and 33 per | 


tribute through heavy national well as 
ate and corporate indebtedness. They havenot yet dis- 
covered any better system of their and 
PN ‘al dabes of Groat Britain nd Ireland, 687.75 per capita 
ation anu 15 per 
National debts of Canada, per 
National debts of Sow 


th Australia, capita. 
National debts of dependencies of Great Britain, $77.56 to 8333 


per capita. 
Annual interest on United States debts,.all kinds, $17.71 per 
ta. 
e have taken total debte of United States at 620,000;000,000 
in round num the census of 1890, other most 


bers, together with 
available statistics, showing, as given by Mr. Kendrick, $19,346,- | 


816,848. 

When it is noticed that the debt in the United States— 
is $295.27 per capita, and the annual interest 
is $17.71 per capita, and the total stock of gold mone 
is $2.51 per capita, and the annual production of 
is 7+ ee capita, it-will be seen what a pyramid of 
debt $295.27 is, standing 


assessed valuation is only @394.04 capi 
ation is probably very close to $885.71 per 
a shrinkage under the influence of the panic 
capita, or w shrin of value on property 

from estimate given in Census Reports. Few people 


that the loss or of value has mot been over 11 per cent 
Sew. but even at this rate the total losses to the 

by of values and prices during the last panic are over 
$7,000,000,000. Rather stand more such t 
would be and better to make the eee a dona- 
tion of $5,000, and cut loose from them issue money 
iby the of through banks, and in volume 


Government, instead 
sufficient to save the country from any more panics. 













| lawyer, with whom ene tet have served 


people | then in existence had an 
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Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 





Co © the legislation of Congress within its constitutional power, and 
allow ti Deop! to emjoy the blessings Which a sound system of Staté 
banking trould produce. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894, 


On the. bili (EL. 8.3825) to sus: the ation of the law imposing a tax 
of 10per cent upon notes ed during the period therein mentioned. 


Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHArRMAN: My physical condition is such that I can not 
do justice to this subject; but, lest I should not have an oppor: 
tunity to be heard later, I will say afew words at this time. 


| The importance of this measure is very great. It is second in 
| importance to no measure before Congress except the Wilson 
| tariff bill. It involves two questions, one of power and the other 


of policy, the second depending largely upon the first. hen 


| the Constitution of the United States was framed there were 
four State banks in existence, and their existence was recognized 


by that convention. 

Tt is declured in the Constitution that no State shall issue any 
pills of credit, by which is meart bills for which the State is re+ 
sponsible as a State, and none others. Itis also declared in that 
—— no State shall ee ee a legal — in 
payment of debtsexcept goldand silver. That wasa recognition 
of the existence of State banks, and was intended to regulate 
and limit their ‘so that they should not be dangerous 
to the public or abuse their power. It was des to prevent 
the States, or banks of State creation, from ma: bank paper 
a legal tender op eee: of debts. That recognition was evi- 
dently intended also as a protection to the rights of the States; 

therwise language ° have been used which would have 
amounted to a prohibition. 


As it was the framers of the Constitution used merely lan- 
guage of regulation, and therefore of recognition and intended 
protection. Noone saw any other paper money than the issues 
of State banks until afterthe beginning of thecivilwar. Those 
banks ‘in the main proceeded upon the Nena ene te issuing $3 
in to pay upon $1 of reserve for redemption purposes, 
and when the exigency came they were unable to redeem the $3 
with the one, and hence suspension of specie payment followed. 
During ‘the war from time to time news came from many battle- 
fields adverse to the interestsiof the Union. 

News of Confederate successes:‘came so frequently that it had 
the credit of the Government, so that 
that credit until the bonds of the Government were worth 
only 60. cents on the dollar. It was manifest to those in author- 
ity that if the credit of the Government continued thus to fall, 
of time until the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of theConfederacy would become a necessity. At that 
point wise heads set towork to devisesome means by which the 
public credit could be maintained. 

Mr. Chase, at the head of the Treasury Department, called in 
the aid of Orlando B. Potter, of New York, —- financier and 

n this e: and 
wasdevised. It was 
submitted to Congress.and, with some amendments, was enacted 
into law. That created a for the bonds of the United 
States. It presented an in g field of investment to capital- 
ists. They sawin it asafe investment for their money and a 


| basis for banking, for they knew that the bonds would appre- 
| ciate, and under the | 


general ions of the law they could 

issue circulation up to 90 per cent of the face value of the bonds. 
If not at first, very soon after. 

There was no mistake about this scheme. It sent the bonds 


g et and operated more strongly than any other cause con- 


with the Federal to save the Union and 

make the war for the Union successful, and it certainly proved 
a death-biow to the Confederacy. 

After the war closed, early in the year 1866, the national banks 

aggregate issue of $66,000,000. They 

saw a still further invitation to them to become the only instru- 

mentalities of furnishing to the people of this country a paper 


cire 

At that time there were $450,000,000 of nbacks in round 
at at cee ee ae on the part 
of many statesmen to retire those greenbacks at the earliest 























practicable moment. Hence these bankers brought their in- 
fluence to bear upon Congress to lay a tax of 10 per cent upon 
the issues of State banks, anditwasdone. More thantwo-thirds 
of each House was Republican. The Democratsgenerally voted 
against it. The taxation upon these institutions aggregated in 
fact, with the tax upon captal,16 percent; but by some subse- 
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quent enactment, if I am not mistaken, it was reduced to 10 per | 


cent. 5 
This was a deathblow to the State banks. Those whodevised 


this system knew it would drive those institutions out of exist- 
ence, and foresaw that then if the greenbacks were retired (as 
$104,000,000 of them subsequently were, until the resumption 
law was amended by requiring the Secretary of the Treasury, 


instead of destroying the greenbacks when taken up, to reissue | 


them, which has been the law ever since) their calculation was 
correct in supposing that the placing of their money in these 
national banks would be a valuable investment tothem. 

Now, the question before this House is, first, the validity of 
this 10 per cent tax; and in the second place, whether or not it 
is the duty of this House to repeal or amend that statute. A gen- 
tleman has only to read the Constitution of the United States, with 
its amendments, to see that Congress has no power except that 
which the Constitution gives it, and such implied powers as are 
necessary to give force and effect to the powers delegated by the 
express terms of the instrument. And the tenth amendment, 
ratified almost contemporaneously with the Constitution itself, 
is a construction of the meaning of that instrument. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to ;the States respectively, or to 
the people. 

Upon this declaration of the tenth amendment is founded the 
fundamental creed of the Democratic party. 

We have a decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Vea- 
zie, in 8 Wallace, in which the court holds that the power ex- 
ists to lay the tax. There is a dissenting opinion by two of the 
justices, but they do not deny—in fact admit—that the power 
exists to lay the tax; they simply hold that the law is not con- 
stitutional, because it imposes a tax upon the debts of the bank, 
upon its promises to pay, which those judges properly held are 
not taxable property, but that the capital and assets of the bank 
are subject to taxation for federal purposes—not its notes, which 
are promises to pay. 

It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in a an Opinion 
many years ago, that the power to tax carried with it the power 
to destroy. Now, if Congresshas the power to tax all State cor- 
porations and institutions, and if that power can be exercised, as 
Chief Justice Marshall said, to the point of destruction, then I ask 
Why is not the Federal Government absolute and without limi- 
tation? If that be true, is it a Government of enumerated and 
limited powers? I donot see how you can arrive at any such 
conclusion. When you come to think about it for a moment, the 
railroad corporations of a State, and in fact three-fourths per- 
haps of the business of the State, is carried on by corporations 
or associations, and would, under the doctrine of that decision. 
be subject to Federal taxation to the point of utter destruction. 

Now, if it be true, as the court unanimously held in the Veazie 
case (for the dissenting judges do not deny that the power rests in 
Congress to impose taxation)—ifit be true that Congress can ex- 
ercise this power to the point of destruction, does not that de- 
cision annul the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
White vs. Texas, in which they lay down broadly the proposi- 
tion as demonstrated by the results of the war, that this is “‘an 
indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States?” 

If the States are indestructible, how can the Union by the ex- 
ercise of its taxing power practically destroy the States? There 
must be a limit somewhere. Either the power does not exist 
in Congress to tax the institutions of the State; orif it does exist, 
the power of Congress must be limited to the exercise of that 


right only for purposes of revenue; and when it is carried be- | 


yond that and to the 
of the Constitution. 


int of destruction, it must be violative 

hat is practically the contention of the 
dissenting opinion in the Veazie case. ey adhered to Demo- 
cratic and, I think, sound principles of government. 

Now, it is passing strange to my mind, when it is admitted 
here that the Federal Grovernment has no power over the ques- 
tion of the establishment or prohibition of State banks, that it 
should be maintained that this Government can by an abuse of 
the taxing power destroy the State banking institutions, which 
it could not do directly. This taxing r was grossly abused 
in this case, more flagrantly than it ever has been in any other. 
There have been ae attempts to exercise power in this 
way; and there must in course of time, if not to-day, a well- 
defined and clear settlement of this question of jurisdiction as 
between the States and the Federal Government. 

Now, I do not believe that Congress has the power to do in- 
directly that which it can notdo directly. It is manifest that 
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the imposition of this10 per cent tax is equivalent to a statutory 
prohibition. Suppose, instead of this taxing re, we had 
a statute of direct prohibition—a declaration that no State shall 
hereafter authorize or maintain a bank of issue. Would 
court sustain it as a law? 

Would that stand the test of constitutionality? [ask any law- 
yer here to respond. It certainly would not, because Congress 
would be then attempting to exercise a power which nowhere in 
the Constitution is given toit. No person who ever read the 
Constitution wouldstultify himself by asserting that the Supreme 
Court would sustain it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, should the Constitution be so construed 
as to give to Congressthe power of prohibiting to the States this 
right, for a majority of its members in this indirect way and 
under the false pretense of raising revenue to destroy the cor- 
porations and institutions of the States and paralyze their busi- 
ness, and in time destroy them? No. Therefore I am over- 
whelmingly convinced of the importance as well as of the justice 
of the repeal of this statute. As for myself, if it isnot repealed 
in tolo, if gentlemen on this floor are opposed to such a policy 
as that and afraid that it would be followed by systems of wild- 
eat banking, I would agree to a partial repeal rather than have 








any 


it stand as itis. But the law is an exceedingly dangerous pol- 
icy. Every friend of the Union should oppose the law because 


it operates to enlarge its powers beyond the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

The strength of our Federal Government does not lie in an 
enlargement of its powers, and an extension of its jurisdiction. 
Vast is the area of our country, extending from ocean to oGean, 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, with 67,000,000 people and con- 
stantly increasing, with innumerable conflicting interests all 
over the land with which this Congress. is incapable of dealing, 
the jurisdiction of Congress is sufficiently extensive when con- 
fined to the letter of the Constitution. Gentlemen, it is impos- 
sible upon a bill of general interest to avoid a difference of 
opinion between members of this House from different sections 
of the country; and the same iscertainly true of the Democratie 
members, and it will be the same with any other party whose 
members come from all quarters of the Union, because there is 
no such thing as a perfect homogeneity in a country of such vast 
extent as this and the variety of conflicting interests. 

Hence, you must rely to a great extent on concessions and com- 

romises in order to obtain legislative enactments. And upon 
cial and nearly every other question when we pass a law or 
refuse to do so we almost invariably displease the people in some 
section of the Union. The larger the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government the more you are troubled with that very ques- 
tion and the less able you will be to settle legislative questions 
on a satisfactory basis and determine the subjects that the peo- 
ple of our country are expecting and in many cases rightfully 
expecting us to deal with. 

But if the Federal Government will continue within the grants 
of its charter, the Constitution, and exercise none other, but 
remitting all others to the States where they rightfully belong, 
so that they can in their local governments deal properly 
with them, you will yield that much to the preferences of the 
people, and the Union will receive a corresponding measure of 
increased attachment, and the Federal Governmentand the State 
governments will be correspondingly strengthened in the affee- 
tions of the people. 

Now, some gentlemen say the States can not deal with this 
question of banking and can not be trusted. The man who says 
that declares that the General Government is a failure. If the 
people of the States are incapable of self-government, then 
where and from what source does this federal Government de- 
rive its power, and from what source can it derive its capacity 
forsafe government? 

Our whole system of State and Federal Government is predi- 
cated on the idea of the capacity of our people for self-govern- 
ment, and you must a confidence in the people of the States. 
There is no force in the argument that the States can not be 
trusted and that all powers should be vested inthe Federal Gov- 
ernment. Let the work of our fathers severely alone and it will 
strengthen and perpetuate our system of government. 

Why should the members of Congress assume here superiority 
to all of those who have made them members, those who have 
elected you tocome here and represent them? They are cer- 
tainly capable of self-government, or, if not, they were incapa- 
ble of passing a fair judgment upon you in selecting you to rep- 
resent them here. ? think that, without regard to partisanship, 
these are considerations which every man who has been honored 
by his constituents with a seat on this floor should respect and 
consider with great seriousness. 

Mr. Chairman, on these principles we have built up the most 

nificent system of governments the world ever saw, State 
Federal, and this body ought to be careful not to invade by 
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its legislation any of the rights reserved to the States, so that 

they and the Federal Government may each respect the juris- 

diction of the other. Therefore, I say, that even in the absence 

of any other consideration that this law should be repealed. 

While it is the exercise of a taxing power it is an abuse of that 
wer, and has converted it into a prohibition just as much as 
ough the statute had so declared. 

The proposition does not involve the necessity of any State's 
providing a system of banking of its own, but it is simply to 
take the tyrant’s hand from the throatof the State which denies 
it an ancient privilege, which belonged to it even before the 
Constitution wasframed. It is simply that Congress shall re- 
cede from an act which it ought never to have passed, and allow 
the States to exercise a right which the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a dozen cases has held was theirs—that they 
have a constitutional right to issue bills for circulation. Quite 
true such bills are not legal tender, nor are the issues of the 
national banks legal tender; and, in my judgment, there should 
never have been in this country any legal-tender money but 
gold and silver. 

The proposition here involved is not the question of wild-cat 
money, not the question of the soundness or the unsoundness of 
any system of banking, but it involves the greater question of 
a return to the States of a “et of which they have been de- 

rived under the pretense of obtaining revenue, when nota dol- 

ar of revunue has been received from thatsource, and never will 
be. Such was not the ye of the act. It was manifestly to 
prohibit State banks of issue. 

Gentlemen, if the Congress of the United States follows this 
example and ae on exercising its taxing power not for the 
purrose of raising revenue, but for the ge of prohibiting 
something which some of the citizens of the country or mem- 
bers of Congress may think wrong, or for the proce of pre- 
venting anything which Congress seems to think is improperly 
exercised by the States, we are treading upon dangerous 
ground and one which is calculated to go still farther in the di- 
rection of perverting the powers of the Government, farther, 
indeed, ina dangerous direction than any I have been able to see 
during my several years of experience in this House. Let Con- 
gress continue to follow this dangerous example, and before the 
end of a half century you will blow up our system as with gun- 
powder and convert this into a centralized monarchy. 

Let us adhere to the fundamental principles of Democracy and 
not be driven therefrom Ly the fear of wild-cat banking or an ap- 
prehension that we can not trust the people of the States. Lam 
not surprised to find that the Republicans and Populists of this 
House will vote against the repeal of the tax, because such a 
course is consistent with their ideas of centralizing the powers 
of the Federal Governmentand ignoring the rights of the States; 
but Iam surprised to find so many Northern Democrats who, not- 
withstanding our national platform declares in favor of it, in- 
tend to vote the same way, because they are afraid to trust the 
States and predict the ruin of the country by wild-cat banking 
if the tax should be repealed. 

There is much in the contention of Mr. COCKRAN and those 
who agree with him that the greenbacks and national-bank notes 
shouldall be retired anda good systemof State banking be adopted 
instead. Neithergreenbacks nor a national banking system has 
sufficient elasticity, and were never brought into existence ex- 
cept for war purposes, and are not proper systems of currency 
to meet the wants of the country. Gentlemen reasoning thus 
intend to vote against this bill because it does not provide for 
the retirement of thesecurrencies, but I contend that it isa step 
in the right direction. You can not retire these currencies un- 
til there is something else to take their place. They aggregate 
now about $550,000,000, and there must be developed a pretty 
large system of State banking to take the place of these bills 
before they can be safely or properly reti from circulation. 

A judicious system of State banking would have proper elas- 
ticity and would fully meet the demands of the oeeer' and 
until something of the kind is put into operation we will have 
continued disturbances and complaints with reference to the 
circulation of our currency. The national banking system was 
agrand one for the accomplishment of the purposes for which it 
was intended, but it never was well adapted to the purposes for 
which it continues to exist. 

Tam glad to know that a large number of presidents, cashiers 
and stockholders of national banks desire the restoration o 
State banking; but the officers of the great banks in New York 
and other central points are ret to the re of this tax 
because they feel it would build up rivals and strip them of their 

wer to control the =o financial system of the country. 

agree with Jefferson, Jackson, and Calhoun, that for the United 
States to place in the hands of corporations the power to in- 
crease or diminish the volume of money in circulation among 
the people is a very dangerous power, and therefore as soon as a 


substitute can be adopted with safety to the country I desire to 
see the national penne eyetom fina ly terminated. 

Remand to the States the right of which they have been robbed 
for the benefit of the national banks, and we will soon have a sys- 
tem of State banking which will prove a most satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Then the farmers and laboring people can get mone 
at the legal rate of interest whenever they need it. We woul 
then have an elastic currency, which would expand and contract 
according to circumstances. The amount of money in circula- 
tion would then conform naturally to the great law of supply and 
demand, and the quantity in circulation would be regulated 
thereby. The prices of products would then bs no longer re- 
duced on account of the svarcity of money in any part of the coun- 
try, and with the enactment of the Wilson tariff bill, which we 
expect to be consummated very soon, there is no reason why 
complaints of hard times, low prices, and scarcity of circulation 
should not soon cease in every part of the country. 

I have great confidence in the people of the several States. I 
believe that the people are capable of self-government and I 
have no apprehension whatever that there would be unwise, in- 
solvent, or wildcat schemes of issuing paper circulation in the 
States, as some gentlemen in this House predict. I am glad to 
note that a large majority of the bankers and moneyed men of 
the country areinfavorof the repealof thistax. Thereis a dif- 
ference of opinion, I admit, as to whether the repeal should be 
a total one, as this bill provides, or a conditional one. I would 
like to see it totally repealed, but a& that in all probability can 
not be done, I would like to see a conditional repeal, so as to ex- 
= from the tax the bills of all State banks the redemption of 
which is secured by a deposit of money or other solvent securi- 
ties with some State officer under State laws. 

I am truly sorry that many of those who will vote for uncon- 
ditional repeal refuse to vote for an conditional one. If they 
will all vote for an conditional repeal it would have friends 
enough to secure its passage in this House. I have served here 
long enough to know that Ican not get everything I want. I 
therefore deem it best to accept a compromise when I can get 
but half of it, if such act on my part does not violate a funda- 
mental principle. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Francis A. Brooks, in a pamphlet published 
by him last fall, 80 aptly expressed my views on this subject, 
that I quote therefrom the following: 


The national banking act was passed thirty yearsago. The chief if not 
sole object of its framers was to secure the assistance of the banks in cre- 
ating a demand for and affecting a sale of the bonds and legal-tender notes 
of the Government, and thereby of ons the money necessary for carryin 
onthe war. For this purpose it was admirably well contrived and adapte 
and proved ae efficient and successful. 

The previously existing banks created by the States had been established 
for the pape of furnis a circulating medium of bank notes to take the 

lace of real money and serve as its representative, and in order to do this 

t was considered necessary and indispensable that the bank notes should be 
convertible into or redeemable in coin or specie. 

It was conceded by all, in time of peace, that no system of bank-note cir- 
culation was sound and reliable unless the notes were made redeemable in 
coin or specie of the same nominal value. It was not possible in 1863 to ob- 
serve this rule of sound banking in the United States. The then existing 

ta’ , with one or two exceptions, had either suspended specie pay- 
ments or withdrawn their circulating notes, and gold was no longer in use 
as money, but was sold as a commodity at a high premium above its coin- 
age value. The national banks, therefore, were to be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment with circulating notes secured by a deposit of Government bonds, 
and these notes were made redeemable in the legal-tender notes of the 
Government, and not in coin or specie. 

This was in reality going back to the bills of credit or continental money 
of Revolutionary times and making that re of money a basis for 
rk The authors of the scheme regarded it as temporary, and justi- 
fied at the time only as a war measure. 

Mr. Chase soex 
mber, 1862. e there says: 

“The Secretaryrecommends * * * nomerepaper-money scheme, buton 
the contrary a series of measures looking to a safe and gradual return to 
gold and silver as the only permanent basis, standard, and measure of value 
r the Constitution.” 

No banking system which is based on ‘‘flat money” can be considered 
sound or safe, and Mr. Chase concedes this. Banks of issue are intended te 
perform two kinds of service for the public. One is to combine the capital 
of individuals and to loan it to the public on interest; the other is to fur- 
nish the ap with notes for circulation as money, and thus facilitate ex- 
changes for which coin might be found insufficient or less convenient. in 
order to satisfactorily perform these two functions it is necessary that the 
banks should be te of capital, and that the capital owned by them 
should be kept wellin hand and capable of being converted intosuch money 

the purposes of trade and commerce require. 

The national-bank system pays little or no regard to these considerations. 
As banks of issue they are required to invest their capital in United States 
bonds, and to get circulating notes of less amount than the par value of the 
bonds purchased. If this method were pursued as to the whole capital of 
the banks, and it were invested wholly in circulating notes, the banks 
would, after getting their circulating notes from the Government, have less 
money toloan than er had before purchasing the bonds, and no gain would 
result to the banks, but the public would have the benefit or use of the cir- 
culating notes, and the banks would also have to pay a tax of 1 per cent 
u theamount of the notes. 

this reason or some other the national banks have not seen fit to place 
much of their capital in the form of circulating notes. : 

It a from the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency (Octo- 
ber, 1892) that the 1ageregate capital of all the national banks then was 

573,015, while t ar ree then outstanding were only $143,- 
423,298, so that only 21 per cent of their capital is used to furnish the publi¢ 


sed himself in his report asSecretary of the Treasury. 
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with circulating notes, or only one-fifth as much as might be so used. It 
thus appears that the national banks as now conducted furnish the public 
with only one-fifth of the amount of circulating notes which might be fur- 
nished by them if they desired to issue such notes to the extent authorized 
by law, and that the same capital, if invested in specie, as was formerly re- 
quired by the banking laws of some of the States, would have yielded a cir- 
culation fourteen times as large, with a specie reserve of 33 per cent be- 
hind it. 

It can not be true that our present scarcity of currency is owing to a de- 
ficiency in the volume of the circulating mecium. That volume, if the de- 

sits of the national bank are included, is much larger than ever before. 
% cieoenen as nearly as we can learn, to as much as $3,945,000,000, consisting 
of bank notes and deposits, $1,908,846,282; of United States notes and silver 
certificates, $817,750,000; gold and silver coin, as estimated by Acting Direc- 
tor of the Mint Preston, $1,219,000,000. This is supposed to have been the 
currency condition of the country before the present monetary panic. Asa 
consequence of this panic or distrust the bank deposits have been greatly 
reduced and other money extensively hoarded. 

This probably was not occasioned so much by distrust of the banks as by 
an apprehension that the Government might not be able to prevent the cur- 
rency from coming upon a silver basis, so far at least as the banks were con- 
cerned; in which event it would be desirable to hold one’s funds in hand 
rather than leave them in bank; a mode of reasoning not far from correct. 
We are now aoe not a deficiency of currency, but merely a disap- 

earance or hoarding of it fromfright. It willreappearas soon as the alarm 

8 dispelled, and not till then. 

When the Government had been committed by the Sherman act toa dec- 
laration of the policy of maintaining at its own cost the position that 16 
parts by weight of silver were and should continue to be equal in value to | 
part of gold, it was put in great financial — a peril in all probability 
greatly beyond the anticipation of the members of the Fifty-first Congress 
who passed that act. 

The Government liabilities now outstanding and to be met in gold (as it 
admits) exceed $800,000,000; and five-eighths of these, consisting of green- 
backs and Treasury notes issued in purchasing silver, are to be kept afloat 

rmanently. By reason of this fact the Government may have to re- 
Sean thens in gold, not once only, but often; just as often as the merchants 
having occasion to pay their foreign creditors shall go to the United States 
Treasury with these notes and ask for the gold on them. 

Assuming that Congress will not retire the greenback notes, it might take 
away their legal-tender power, and repeal so much of the banking law as 

ermits the banks to use greenbacks as a reserve and require the banks to 

old a specie reserve. 

If the banks were required to keep a reserve in coin or specie instead of 
legal-tender notes, the merchants could obtain through them the gold re- 
quired for shipment abroad, and the United States Treasury would not be 
subjected, as now, to a loss of gold to be sent abroad. It is chiefly through 
a demand for gold for payments to foreign creditors that the — reserve of 
the Government is now in danger. ‘Chis trade demand should be supplied 
wholly by the banks, and would be so supplied at this time by State banks, 
as formerly, if those banks had been allowed to continue their business as 
authorized by their respective charters. 

These State banks have been practically, though not in terms, deprived by 
the Federal Government of the right to issue circulating notes, which was 
their chiefend and aim and source of gain. This has been done under the false 
pretense that the currency or circulation furnished by the State banks was 
not sound and reliable, and that it was both the right and duty of the Fed- 
eral Covernment to see to it that the people should have a sound circulat- 
ing medium and to make provision in its own way for this. 

n a speech of President Harrison, at Albany, August 18, 1891. he said; 

“The General Government is charged with certain functions in which 
the people have a general interest. Among these is the duty of providing 
for our people the money with which its business transactions are con- 
ducted.” * * * 

This doctrine, and the practice of ‘the United States since 1861 based 
thereon, is, as we believe, not only contrary to the fundamental theory of 
our Federal Government, but it is inconsistent with the theories and prac- 
tices of governments generally, and seems to rest upon the impression 
that governments have the faculty of bringing money into existence at 
their will and pleasure without other cost than that of printing and issuing 
notes. We find no warrant in our Constitution for providing the Govern- 
ment with money for any purpose except by the process of taxation, and if 
the Government may tax the people for the purpose of providing itself with 
means of supplying the currency requirements of that same people, why 
may it not tax them for a supply of food? And how much better on should 
we be if fed by Government through taxation than if we paid for our food 
directly in the first instance? 


In his remarkably fine essay upon the subject Mr. Brooks re- 
marks upon the removal of the discriminating tax on State bank 
notes as follows: 


It is not to be expected or desired, under present financial conditions, that 
there should be any legislation calculated tointerfere with or embarrass the 
existing national banks. They are rendering excellent service in many re- 
spects, though they fail utterly to meet the pe money currency require- 
ments of the country, and must always fail in this respect, because they 
were not intended to meet that want to any considerable extent. 


I agree that the national banks should not now be abolished, 
but I am in favor of amending the laws of their existence, as I 
have already indicated. 

Mr. Brooks continues: 


We have already pointed out how the national banks are no longer banks 
of issue as to more than 21 per cent of their capital, and have become banks 
of discount and deposit as to four-fifths of their capital. No change of 
the national system in this respect or any other is probable or desirable 
just now. Congress is powerless to furnish relief unless by further resort 
to the old feat of manfacturing flat money on the printing press. Fortu- 
nately there is no danger of this kind threatening us at this moment. 

We can see but one way of escape from our present currency famine, and 
that is through the agency of the State banks. They were practically sup- 
pressed as issuers of circulating notes han act of March P 1865, by which 
a tax of 10 per cent was imposed by the United States upon the amount of 
Sonne ating notes. The national bank-note circulation is taxed only 1 

Here is a practical monopoly of the business of issuing notes for circula- 
tion in this country conferred upon the national banks; they have enjoyed 
this monopoly for twenty-eight and one-half years and have failed utter! y 
to meet the requirements of the —— in that respect. The public, in the 
meantime, has been deprived of the accommodation which the State banks 
would have afforded, and the national banks have not availed of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them for serving the public to any considerable extent. 
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Itis the duty of Congress to put an end to the legal and moral wrong of 
this unjust tax at the first possible moment. As soon as this is done, and 
State banking corporations and individual banking companies shall be al- 
lowed to enjoy the rights and privileges conferred on them by their respect- 
ive States, and not within the legitimate authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment either to give or take away, there will be as many bank notes in circu: 
lation as are called for by the public. Theidea thatthe States are less capa- 
ble than the United States of framing safe and sound banking laws is an 
absurdity, and not less absurd than that other idea often expressed, that 
State banks would not now have suitable capital and be honestly and skill- 
fully managed, because — years ago such banks insparsely settled narts 
of the country were deficient in both these respects, 

Our Chicago of to-day was forty years ago one of the frontier towns and 
the scene of so-called “ wild-cat’’ banking of that period. Times have 
changed since then, and we must not allow prejudices or remembrances of 
this character to control our judgment respecting presentconditions. Tha 
State banks were “scotched, not killed,”’ by the legislation of the war period 
for war purposes. Of these institutions, however, 3,191 still survived in 
1891-'92as banks of discount and deposit, with a capital of $233,751,171, and 
circulating notes of only $137,232. 

If the restriction imposed by the United States in regard to circulating 
notes is removed, these banks alone will furnish many times as large a cir- 
culating medium as is now furnished by the national banks, with three 
times as much capital, and other State banks will come into existence speed- 
ily, so as to leave no doubt of a sufficient supply of paper money, for which 
the United States Treasury will have no responsibility whatever, as in case 
of the national-bank notes. 


Mr. Speaker, I felt indignant last fall when I saw it in the 
pe, that Mr. Simmons and other presidents of great na- 
tional banks in New York, announced their opposition to the re- 
peal of the tax on State bank issues. It was done with the ar- 
rogance of ancient nabobs to their underlings. They seemed to 
have assumed that if they opposed it Congress would not dare 
to repeal the tax. 

Whoever wishes to worship at the shrine of this money power 
may obey their behests; but as a friend of the people, believing 
that they will have more freedom and more good money through 
a judicious system of State banking than national banks or free 
coinage of silver would ever give them, [ will work and vote for 
the repeal of the 10 per cent tax until it is done or I cease to be 
a member of Congress. 





A Cure for the Greenback Delusion—A Remedy for the Free 
Silver Madness—Not More Money, but Better Money—Repeal 
the Ten Per Cent Tax oa State Banks, 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
operation of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during 
the period therein mentioned— 

Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the very beginning of what I have to say 
on this question I admit the substantial accuracy of the state- 
ments made in regard to ‘‘stump-tail,” ‘‘red-dog,” and “ wild- 
cat” money. All this may be admitted with perfect safety, and 
without in any way affecting the wisdom or impugning the jus- 
tice of the position of those who recommend to-day as salutary, 
necessary, and just the repeal of the tax on State bank notes. 

Sir, in the discussion of this question I do not occupy my 
present position because it is in accord with a declaration of the 
Chicago platform, but because the repeal of this law will be fol- 
lowed by permanent and untold advantages, for there is not a 
citizen in any occupation throughout the whole of our broad 
land who will not feel the benefits resulting from repeal. 

There has been a vast amount of intelligence shown in the 
discussion of this question, an intelligence on the part of Rep- 
resentatives here which is creditable to the country. But I 
hope I may be excused when I say that along with this ar- 
ray of general information, the large display of ability which 
we have had in this discussion, there has unfortunately been a 
very great lack of knowledge of the history of the subject itself 
_— which such eloquent and able specches have been made. 

nfortunately, the actual facts have not been placed before the 
House or presented to the country so far in this debate, and I 
hope the time which you have so generously placed at my dis- 

al will permit me to draw from a reservoir of facts of which 
am not by any means the sole or conspicuous custodian, facts 
witbin the reach of any man who cares to make himself intelli- 
gently familiar with the history of banking in the United States. 

I am not here, Mr. Speaker, to advocate the repeal of this tax 
on State bank issues because I think we ought to have more 
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money. Quite the contrary, I do not think anything of the 
kind. Pass this bill and authorize the issuance of State bank 
notes and I predict that in the year 1900, notwithstanding the 
inerease of business in this country, we shall manage to do 
it all with a smaller volume of currency than we now employ 
instead of a larger per capita circulation, such as some peo 
think is required. The pwegee Fy not by any means with 
an insufficient circula: nor is defect in the actual sound- 
nessof our money; the difficulty is with the character of the cir- 
culation—its want of flexibility, its lack of elasticity, not its 
volume. To say that we are unable successfully to do the busi- 
ness of the United States with the volume of currency we now 
have in circulation, is to indict their intelligence and to bring a 
charge against the business was of our merchants, our man- 
ufacturers, and our people generally. 

We are in the condition, sir,in this countryof a man who has 
not only bleod enough in his veins but twice as much as he 
ought to have; but who has all his blood in his head and suffers 
from continual fever, while his feetare freezing. This describes 
truthfully the situation of the country to-day in regard to the 
currency; and if my time permits I think I can account clearly 
for this unfortunate condition, which will be remedied by the 
passage of the pending bill. 

Why, look atit, gentlemen. Youmembe. sfrom New York know 
that money can not be loaned there without limit even for 14 per 
centa year, and yet youean not borrow money in many partsof Ar- 
kansas at 3 per cent a month. You can not lend money at2 per 
cent a year in New York, and yet you can not obtain it on a 
farm in North Dakota at 24 per ceni perannum. This is not a 

all-street question; it is not a question in the discussion of 
which you can criticise E ,” or the “ shark,” or the 
SS or ee or the oe man. i iin 

you country without exception is dissatis 

with the present ee eae Surmenns, 008 justly so; and 
the Wall-street banker this afternoon is as much put out by the 
state of affairs which confronts us as is the planter of is- 
sippi. The difficulty then, I repeat, is not with the volume of the 
currency. I am not advocating more money, but a better sys- 
tem; and bsfore I sit down I think I will beable to show you 
that we had a better, afar better system under the old State 
banks than we have to-day. 

a Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question 

Mr. HARTER. At the close of my remarks I will yield tothe 
gentleman, not now. 

Coming back to the question of the nature of money, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to confuse capital and money, capital 
and currency. What new sections of the country want, gen- 
erally, and the older sections, too, for that matter, is not cur- 
rency, but capital; and in describing the uses of money itseems 

me that in a primitive state, when men were as Abraham 
as, in a solitary tribe, they had no occasion whatever for cur- 
ency; but when tribe after tribe had become acquainted and 
tercourse resulted; when had occasion for barter between 
them, and afterward when barter had into trade, they 
needed some medium of exchange, money; and the first money 
we know anything of was the herd. Everybody wanted cattle. 
The resuit was that the would accept cattle in weet 
foranything they sold. These fortunate people had no legal- 
tender law, the curse of many civilized States to-day, and nota- 
bly of our own land. There was no law forcing aman to accept 
a kind of currency, and herds were wanted by every- 
y. Pecus—the herd—is the foundation for the present word 
pecuniary, you know. 

After e still further extended, and the use of the herd for 
money was not convenient, they employed ; and I say it 
was better money for their purposes than gold could have been, 
— they Lge a Pe . ee a egal tender. a 

r copper was foun to y carry on 
because of the number sol tele of transactions, 
they used silver, and after awhile, when great transactions came 
on, when commerce en and busitess pecame extensive 
they used gold as the most serviceable. And when gold be- 
came too heavy, too bulky to — in the settlement of very 

, they came to 


ge operations use of that other ( r 
money, en mone not forced 
money. no more necessary to passa law com people 
of full value than it is to have 
ungry man toeat. Finally, Isay, they 
money. 

the world has ever discovered is paper 
not with a -tender stamp behind it; but that which 
can be turned at the will of the holder into or silver on de- 
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You can not py eet of Gongress coinpel people to use bulky and 
cumbersome rial in large transactions for business pur- 

8. You can notforce the use of silver for this reason—silver 
weighs 35 pounds, where 1 pound of gold will perform the same 
functions. Youcan only accomplish it when man’s nature is so 
changed as to make him willing to carry around in his pockets 
35 pounds where 1 pound will accomplish the same result, or un- 
- og can find human nature reedy to walk 35 in preference to 

mile. 

Therefore I say paper money, promptly redeemable in gold 
at the will of the holder, is the best money which was ever cre- 
ated; and I am here to say that the kind of money which our 
country is to-day u , While good as a bond, safe as the ever- 
lasting hills, nevertheless is not serviceable as money, because 
of a rigidity, its want of elasticity, and its stagnant qualities, 
so to speak. 

But now let us examine the financial history of our country. 
Let us # go back to our colonial money. You hear quite a good 
deal by our learned friends upon the subject of bills of 
credit, etc., and the average listener understands that in colo- 
nial times we had a great deal of paper money. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, there was not a dollar of paper money in existence in 
colonial times 


A man looking over the history of Rhode Island, casually, 
thinks there was more paper money in Rhode Island than there 
were leaves under the trees in that little State, but such wasnot 
the case. These notes, issued by the colonies, were in no sense 
money; and that is just where the difficulty arose. — were 
redeemable in one or two or three years, and they were loaned 
toindividuals. Isitsurprising that they could never get enough 
of such money? 

You neyer can get enough of such money because it is not 
money. Money like this [holding up a State bank bill issued in 
1856], uncertain ‘haps, ure as it was, would have been 
worth early colonial inhabitants of this continent 
than all their notes redeemable in two or three years, even if 
they had been good; while unfortunately they usually turned out 
to be very poor and, indeed, often w less. 

The first bank in the United States that could be called a 
bank is still in existence, and it isa State bank. 

The Bank of North America was chartered in 1781. It began 
business in 1782; and if you will go over toPhiladelphia with me 
Saturday of this week, I go down Chestnut street and 
youa t building rearing its head in the air, to 
be occupied Sap Bank of North America, now by courtesy a 
nati bank but really a State bank, which never suspended, 
although the United States Bank with all its branches, about 
which we hear so much, went literally to eternal smash and 
brought the business of the country to practical standstill and 
general ruin. Yes, this State bank, the first in the country, 
paid its notesin full in gold when youcould get only 30 or 40 cents 
worth of gold for a United States legal-tender promise to pay 4 
dollar. about State banks if you will! 

Now we come to a period a little later down the line. I have 
admitted that we had bad money. I have not denied such 
charges whether made on the other side or on this side of the 
House; because I insist that a question which is so vital to the 
— of the whole country must not be treated as if it were a 
political question, opposed by Republicans and favored by Dem- 
ocrats. This is not a Spaation between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, but it is a question whether all the people shall have a 
money which will, while perfectly safe, be both economical and 
serviceable. 

I admit again that we had a great deal of money that was very 
poor. [ acknowledge that the money in 1837 was very poor. [ 
admit that the ave State bank circulation even down to 1859 
to 1860 was inferior; you must bear in mind that it was vastly 
superior to the notes of the United States Bank, in which the 
eS who have Whig blood in them seem to have such unlim- 

confidence. 

But let us follow up the pages of history. You people who, 
as I regret to see, are in the habit of referring frequently in 
terms of derision to the South, pointing to ourfriends from that 
— of the country as being the abettors, so to speak, of all 

villainies, I should like to have you take a short tri 
with me down to Louisiana and studythe banking system whic 
Louisiana adopted in 1842. Isay that with three orfour changes 
the banking of the State of Louisiana in 1842 was an ideal 
one, and be an ideal one now. Follow the record of these 
banks. They never failed to pay gold on every one of their 
notes. After the United States of America to redeem 
her own fraudulent legal-tender greenbacksin gold (notes issued 
early in the war without necessity and cont to the ordinary 
laws of business ), after the United s of America 
failed to redeem notes, the State banks of Louisiana went on 
redeeming their notes in gold, day after day; upto the day when 
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| 
. Butl ntered the city of New Orleans, although the | 
| ecm EE E ; | go back to the worst system of money we ever had. 


Southern States were in rebellion, and although they were in 
tho last stages of an unsuccessful war, I say, even under such 
circumstances, the Louisiana banks were redeeming their notes 
in gold, dollar for dollar. . 

ow, let us go on to another State. The State of Indiana 
started a banking system with $1,600,000capital. The State took 
$800,0000f it. Individuals took theother $800,000. What wasthe 
history of that institution? The State received over $3,000,000 
on its $800,000 investment. The Bank of the State. of Indiana 
never suspended specie payment. In 1837, when practically all 
the banks of the United States went tothe wall, Mr. J. F. D. Lan- 
ier, the founder of the firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co.,a firm 
as honorable and almost as stanch as the bank itself, came on to 


Washingtonand paid—that State bank, remember—paid its debt | 


to the United States in specie. The Treasurer of the United 
Statessaid that there was not another debtor of the United States 
that did what the State Bank of Indiana did; but you must re- 
member that. all of the State banks were not debtors to the Gov- 
ernment. 

And during the late war, when the legal tender rag money of 
the United States of America was worth less than 40 cents on 
the dollar, the notes of the State Bank of Indiana was worth 100 
cents in gold. When the notes of the United States, with the 
American eagle and flag upon them, were not good in Great 
Britain for any more than 36 cents on the dollar, you could take 
anote of the State Bank of Indiana there and buy a dollar’s 
worth of goods for a dollar in the paper of that bank. Yet 

tlemen talk as if there was no such ane asa good State 

k note. Take the safety fund system of New York, and its 
history is almost the same. Takethe Suffolk bank system of 
New England, and the same was true there also. 

Gentlemen make a mistake in supposing that banking is a 
seience in which there is no progress. We have not made a 
study ef bamking for nearly or quite thirty years. During all 
this time we have talked ut greenbacks and free silver and 
all other unsuitable things for money. We have pursued such 
vagaries and exploited everything unsound for years, and we 
have had pane after paniic as the result. 

Remember, gentlemen, that if by the unwise and unconstitu- 
tional act.of 1865 we had not. taxed State bank notes out of ex- 
istence we would have e the greenback delusion, avoided 
panies, and to-day would not have locked up in the Treasury of 
the United States over %500,000,000 of useless, unavailable 
silver, which, before we get rid of it, will have cost us in 
shrinkage alone over $200,000,000, which sum will exceed many 
times over all the losses on State bank notes from the year 1781 
down to the year 2000. - 

But we never sat down and studiously considered the simple 
question of the currency; and as a result this great nation, 
which leads the world in everything else,does not occupy a fourth- 
rate place among business nations on the subject of banking; 
and Congress, the members of the Senate and House, show 
less familiarity with the actual facts of history connected with 
this than they do on almost any subject from the creation of the 
world down. There is such a thing as evolution in money and 
banking; and we know where there has not been a legal-tender 
force bill behind money, whether coin or paper, it has steadily 
improved in quality and efficiency. 

You can begin with the days when Abraham weighed out the 
silver with which he bought the grave for Sarah, and from that 
time down to this hour there has been no lack of really perfect 
money for the time, = and use. Without exception in the 
history of the e the people have had honest money, money 
in some form, always in the most available form, and plenty of 
it exceptwhere a king or Congress interfered and put a dishon- 
est, rascally, fraudulent law behind it, compelling subjects and 
citizens to take it, when, of course, the most dishonest and 
worthless money in the world will drive out the best and most 
honest money ever known. 

But, again. Gentlemen, sir, say te pass a law ing 
States to allow their people to furnish themselves with money, 
good or bad, that they will of course furnish themselves with 
bad money. 

I look with amazement on some of our friends on this floor 
when they say that we will have bad money issued under the 
State laws. ally, we ought not to argue with a man of that 
kind. It is “love's labor lost” toargue with a man who thinks 
that in 1894, because a State law may give him authority to 
issue unsecured notes, that he can do it. I will not waste time 
in an argument with such men. If any man thinks that he 
can issue unsecured notes of this kind and get them out into 
circulation, I will pay his rent for three 
make the experiment and find out for himself how many of his 
notes he can get out and keep out. It is time to speak 
even of such a thing being possible in 1894. These gentlemen 
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say thatif we repeal this unjustand unconstitutional law we will 








Now, if you seek to find out where the bad notes will be 
adopted and ask,for instance,a gentleman from Maine [Mr, 
DINGLEY], ‘‘ Will the State of Maine allow the issue of that 
kind of money?” the reply will be, ‘‘ Oh, no; oh, no; not Maine, 
but Mississippi, or some of the Southern States, will.” 

He will add, ‘‘Our people will demand good money, and as 
no State bank note will be a legal tender, none but sound ones 
will circulate in Maine.” Why, this re yy solves the whole 
question. The gentleman from Montana A r. HARTMAN] said 
of me some time ago, ‘If he would allow his thinking machine 
to act that he would come to a right conclusion.” [Laughter.| 
If these gentlemen will but allow their thinking machines to 
act automatically they will find the whole question solved for 
them and their fears put atrest. I represent the Fourteenth 
Congressional district of the State of Ohio. We have both col- 
ored men and white men in our district, but neither colored or 
white would take the kind of money gentlemen talk about as 
likely to deceive and defraud. 

I ask you who are indorsing this silly and unconstitutional 
legislation, have you men so ignorant im your districts that they 
would take the worst money when they could choose the best? 
‘*No; we have not,” you answer, ‘‘ but down in some of the 
Southern States they have a set of blockheads who would take 
anything that was offered to them if anybody told them it was 
money.” These gentlemen have an idea that because a man 
lives south of Mason and Dixon's line he would prefer soft soap 
or hard soap to toilet soap, or that if he went into a dry goods 
house to buya dress for his wife he would choose a piece.of mus- 
lin rather than a piece of silk unless there was a legal-tender 
law pasted up some where commanding him to take the silk. 
[Laughter.] Such opinions are unworthy the intelligence of so 
great a body as the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

We are too much alarmed about the danger of our fellow-citi- 
zens in other neighborhoods making some awful mistake if we 
only itthem! [Langhter.] You seem to think that all the 
people except Congressmen and some few persons in yourown 
districts are so ignorant and so lacking in intelligence that if 
you give them a chance they will ruin themselves with poor 
money even though you give them at the same time an oppor- 
tunity to supply themselves with good money! But here is an 
illustration. At the time when we had this poor kind of money 
which our brethren with long memories tell us so much about, 
we also had tallow dips, and in some places flints instead of lu- 
cifer matches. Now, I say to our Congressional financiers and 
jurists, the embryosenators, governors, and presidents, who are 
ee the repeal of this unjust and ill-advised tax, if you are 
right do notyouthink it would be extremely dangerous to passa 
law permitting the use of tallow dips in the House of Representa- 
tives? You know that the people used tallow dips at one time 
simply because they did not have oil lamps. Then they used oil 
lamps because they did not have gas. Then they used gas because 
they did not have any electric lights. Now, can not you get it 
into your heads, gentlemen—and [ am sure all of you can—that 
the reason why people put up with inferior money in those days 
was because they could not get any better money. And if you 
are going to shake and shiver in your shoes over the danger of 
bad money being put into circulation and being accepted by the 
people simply because you permit it to be issued, then you ought 
to be equally alarmed ata proposition to permit tallow candles 
to be used in the Capitol, on the ground that if you skould allow 
it the members from the South and many of us from New 
England, New York, and the West would insist on doing away 
with the electric lights, would turn off the gas and put in tallow 
candles instead. [Laughter.] If we Congressmen would not act 
in such a foolish way, why is it that we are impudent enough 
to say to the ple of the United States everywhere outside of 
this House: “That is the kind of thing that you would do if 
we should loose your hands and give you a chance.” Pshaw! 
[Laughter. } 

Now,I trust you are ready for a little more history, for Ameri- 
can history seems to be a forgotten study in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Many gentiemen here know all about the Punic 
wars. Some of them can recite the history of the warsof Julius 
Cesar in Latin, and I don’t know but that some few could give 
us an account of the Homeric wars in Greek, but when it comes 
to the facts about the condition of the currency of the United 
States from 1860 down to the passage of this law which we 
wish to repeal, not a member on this floor has given us even 
guess, much less a fact. Now, what are the facts? When the 
war broke out there were no national banks in existence, and, 
thank God, we had no paper money issued by the United States 
of America in circulation, and if I had my way to-day, I would 
borrow enough gold with which to pay all the legal-tender notes 
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of the United States; and I would pay every such note and can- 
cel it, and from now forward the United States should never issue 
a dollar of aper for use as money. 

I repeat that we had no notes of the United States in circula- 
tion nor any national banks when the war broke out, but for- 
tunately we had a State banking system. Why do not gentle- 
men who discuss this subject talk about the State bank nctes 
that were in circulation in 1860? Why do not they come here 
and show you samples of these 1860~-’61 notes? My good friend 
from Iowa[Mr. GEAR] has shown us thisold Wapello note, and I 
dare say! could Ro out into the printing clerk’s room, or into the 
Congressional Library,and get old colonial notes also, but why 
do not these gentlemen show you some of the State bank notes 
that were in circulation in 1861? Simply because such notes 
were redeemed in full and there was no loss upon them whatever. 
We had at that time one of the best banking systems in the world; 
not such ahalting, spavined, blind, lame, crippled system as gen- 
tlemen talk about here. When the war began what did our State 
banks say to the Government of the United States? They said 
to Secretary Chase, ‘If the war lasts three months, if it con- 
tinues for three years, if it does not end for thirty years, here 
stand the State banks of the United States ready to furnish the 
Government with all the money it may need during the contin- 
uance of the struggle.” 

The nation never had a friend like the State banks proved in 
1861. Mr. Chase said tothem: ‘‘ We will take your money.” 
The banks said: ‘‘There is ample gold in this country with 
which to carry on the war, no matter how long it continues. 
All that we ask of you is that, as you borrow the money, you de- 

it it in the various banks which furnish it, or you may elect, 
you choose, a few banks, deposit it in them, and check it out 
as the Government needs it, and we will carry on the war with- 
out suspending specie payments.” Mr. Chase did not do this. 
He proposed to draw the gold to Washington or put it in the 
subtreasuries, thus taking it out of circulation. What hap- 
pened? The United States—not the State banks—but the United 
tates of America suspended roy wt and before the State 
banks. Why, gentlemen, the State banks were stronger than 
the Government. You talk about them as being inferior in char- 
acter, yet they were stronger than the Government, stronger 
than the President, Congress, the Supreme Court,and the Army 
and Navy of the United States combined. 

If the advice of the State banks had been followed the great 
war, which, on a legal-tender dishonest shinplaster basis cost 
$6,187,243,385, would have costless than $3,000,000,000, and would 
have ended a year earlier. This loss alone amounted to many, 
many times over and over the whole loss of the people of the 
United States on bank bills of every form, kind, and nature since 
the foundation of our Government. This was the kind of banks 
re had; these are the banks which you condemn here as inferior 

nking institutions, and ignorantly allude to as wild-cats. 

Now, what happened? The war wenton. We issued paper 
money, and then came the damnable idea of — it a legal 
tender. And with a single stroke of the pen, the signature of 
the President that made paces money a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of honest debts created in a different currency, you drove 
down; yes, ruined the credit of our country abroad; you alienated 
from yourselves the ra of Europe. Do you know why it 
was that Europe sympathized with the South more than with 
the North? Because, gentlemen, in the matter of money, as I 
understand it, the Southern States then in rebellion were more 
honest than we. Did you, Judge TURNER, make your notes a 
legal tender for the ee of debts? 

r. TURNER of Georgia. No, sir. 

Mr. HARTER. No. ile the great United States of America 
was in the slush and mud of repudiation (for a legal-tender irre- 
deemable note is repudiation) the States then in rebellion, a 
mere handful of American citizens fighting against their Gov- 
ernment, were so honest that they did not attempt to wrong their 
creditors. But we by one act, and without any good reason, de- 
prived ourselves of the sympathy of honest men all over the 
world, for the legal-tender act was nota necessity on the part 
of the Government. I am proud to say the Government re- 
ceived no countenance and no favor in its dishonesty from the 
State banks. They were, therefore, not only stronger, but more 
honest than the Government of the United States. 

What happened next? In 1861 Mr. Chase, in his report as 
Secretary of the Treasury, recommended the establishment of 
national banks. And remember how our Congress was then 
constituted. Our brethren whom we are very glad to see here 
now from the South—who never come here in too great num- 
bers, so long as they are not advocating ‘‘ antioption” or silver 
freak legislation [laughter], so long as they come here as Demo- 
crats advocating honest money and honest measures for all the 
map and freedom throughout the States, we welcome them 

increasing numbers—were not in Congress; for at that time 


there were no Representatives from the South on this floor. It 
was a lonesome kind of a body in 1861; and the situation was the 
same in the Senate. 

Mr. Chase brought in his recommendation fora national-bank 
system. HeurgedituponCongress. ButtheState bank system 
was so grounded in the confidence of all intelligent people that al- 
though the House and Senate were in entire sympathy with the 
Administration, he could not induce Congress to pass the law he 
recommended. Why, sir, a Republican Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused to make a favorable report upon it. Think of it! 
The next year, in December, 1862, Mr. Chase again sent in his 
report favoring the establishment of national banks. And then 
he secured the powerful aid of the sainted President, Abraham 
Lincoln, whoin his message joined in the recommendation of 
the Secretary. He had the help of Lincoln, who held the heart 
of the whole country bound to him as if by ribs of steel, who 
enjoyed the confidence of every American citizen, whether in 
the yen, or in the counting house. Yet so perfect were the 
State banks, so admirable was our system of State banking that 
even with the aid of the President of the United States, Mr. 
Chase was unable to have his national-bank system adopted. 

These facts speak louder on a subject like this than the words 
of any man, or than of any ten thousand men. Now, along in 
1863 what happened? A few facts are worth a great deal of 
talk. What happened, I ask? In the Senate, on February 12, 
1863, after all this whipping in, after the use of patronage, after 
the resort to every form of influence, after appealing to men’s 
ore by telling them that a market must be made for the 

nds of the United States, with influence enough on the part 
of the Administration to move a mountain, they managed to 
get this national-bank law through the Senate by a vote of 23 
"9 - And in the House the bill passed by a beggarly majority 
of 14. 

Now, then, what kind of a law was it to start with? You 
gentlemen whoso eloquently condemn State banks while you ex- 
tol national banks, I ask you what kind of a law was this na- 
tional banking law? Itwasalaw modeled after the free banking 
systems of the States of Ohio and New York; and, unfortunately 
for the country since, it did not take the best State bank sys- 
tems as its model. Iam not an enemy of the national banks. I 
trust nobody who hears me speak will go away with such an im- 
pression. I would unfetter that system, I would make the na- 
tional-bank system far freer, more a to the banks, more 
serviceable to the country. I would not take away one iota of 
its usefulness. I would extend it. I would arrange to perpetu- 
ate it, and I hope that our Southern friends on this floor when 
the time comes to enlarge the usefulness of the national banks 
will not be found kicking in the traces or flinging their old prej- 
udices into the question. But I ask what was this national: 
bank system as adopted? It wasa servile copy of not even the 
best State bank system then in existence in the United States. 

Now, let us make another test. I invite you to any and all 
tests. Put both systems to the test of endurance and to the test 
of serviceableness in time of need. Put them to the supreme 
test of everyday usefulness. What was the history of the na- 
tional system, side by side with the State bank system, when 
both were free? I ask what was its history? Hereitis. The 
national banks could not make any headway, practically, along- 
side of the State banks, the State banks being considered so 
much more desirable by the people so long as the people had the 
freedom of choice. Why, your resentatives from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. WALKER, in their speeches on this subject alluded to 
this very fact and talked of some sort of State legislation in Mas- 
sachusetts which would introduce more national banks at the 
expense of the State banks. But the Yankee, with that com- 
mendable, honorable sagacity and ability, which marks him in 
ever nation and in every clime, was altogether too able a man 
to substitute a poor form of banking for a 
iceable one. 

Consequently our Massachusetts friends said, ‘‘ Excuse us, if 
you please,” and went on with their State bank system. And 
so it was with the other States, for the people were entirely ca- 
pable of judging between the two systems. They found tho 
most efficient and useful money to be that of the State bank— 
the State bank note. It was finally proposed—as the people were 
devidedly in favor of the better system of banking, and opposed 
to the worse system—it was finally proposed to take away the 
freedom of competition, gw as my friend, Mr. HATCH, would 
take away the freedom of his fellow-citizens in dealing in corn, 
wheat, flour, cotton, and other agricultural products. They pro- 
posed to take away this freedom, for they said, ‘‘ As long as you 
have free competition the State banks will prevail.” 

Well, gentlemen, in the eye of truth, and with respect for the 
highest form of wisdom, I say it is an eternal law (unless inter- 
fered with by Congress) that the best will prevail at all times, 
and the worst not under any circumstances. But finding the 
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State bank system so much move desirable, so much more 
serviceable, and so much more useful to the business interests 
of the country than the national, a proposition was brought 
in here something like the bill of my friend, Mr. Harca, to 
which [ have referred, to interfere with the liberty and free- 
dom of trade in the States, and Mr. Hooper, on February 17, 
1865, presented a bill to this House taxing the issues of State 
banks, and in the argument it was shown that the psople so 
much preferred State banks that unless we had some drastic, un- 
constitutional legislation to force them into the national bank- 
ing system they would never go into it. And remember, this 
law which we seek now to repeal, was brought in, considered, 
and passed at a time when we had nobody here from the South, 
and Se present who knew what the Constitution was. [Laugh- 
ter and ee 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if you went up to a member on the floor of 
this House at that time and told him that there wassuch a thin 
as the Constitution of the United States he would say, ‘* Well, 
have heard that there was, but I never saw it” [laughter] 
‘‘oand I'll be damned if I care to see it.” [Renewed laughter. | 
And under such a state of affairs thislaw was put through. But 
see how the intelligence of the House, especially the people from 
New England and New York, resisted it. What was the history 
of its passage? They made speeches here expressing their ab- 
horrence of the measure —F'rancis Kernan, a gentleman who rep- 
resented a New York district; all of you New York members 
knew him; he was one of the most bitter opponents of this 
scheme. John V.L. Pruyn, anable but notabler ee 
a worthy but no no more worthy Representative of the Albany 
district than its present member [Mr. TRACEY], was one of the 
men also who a it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Conkling opposed it, did he not? 

Mr. QUIGG. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARTER. No,sir; notnow. Atthe close of my remarks 
I will answer any question put to me. 

Mr. Pruyn opposed it; Mr. Brooks, of the city of New York, op- 
posed it; there is some conflict even as to the records of the pro- 
ceedings of this House concerning how it passed. Some think, 
and the records show it, that it passed by a beggarly majority of 
afew votes. What are the actual facts? These are the precise 
circumstances under which it went through: This House, when 
there was not aman in it from the States south of Kentucky, 
took action upon this matter, and Mr. Brooks of New York, rep- 
resenting the greatest commercial city then or now in existence 
on this hemisphere, was opposing it. For the purpose of defeat- 
ing it he voted for the bill, and then got up after the vote was 
taken and moved to reconsider it. Another gentleman immedi- 
ately moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table, 
and that motion prevailed by, I think, only one vote; and in that 
way, and in that way alone, this unconstitutional, silly, antedi- 


luvian law got on thestatute books of the United States, [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side. | 
Now, we come to the Senate of the United States. Let ussee 


what was done there. You will find this rich reading and most 
Sr, as well as highly instructive. Perhaps you will be 
willing to take it second-hand from me rather than read it for 
yourselves. What was done there? My able constituent, Sena- 
tor JOHN SHERMAN, was at the head of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate at that time. [Laughter.] I desire to say that I 
have the right to allude to him as my constituent because, al- 
though he never told me so, I take it for Pons course, that 
a man of his intelligence must have voted for me when a candi- 
date in his district. I wish to say again that he never said he 
voted for me. I repeat this because if he admitted he had 
done so, it would no doubt — him in the Republican 
church. [Laughter.] Nevertheless, looking at the shape of his 
head and knowing his general intelligence and long experience, 
I can not help feeling that he must have been my earnest even 
if silent supporter at the election, knowing it was his last op- 
portunity. [Laughter.] 

Senator SHERMAN was then, as he is now, a very wise man, 
and he knew more about the details of these matters than al- 
most any other man in Congress, perhaps more than any other 
man. And yet Senator SHERMAN did not feel able to defend 
thislaw. He was very anxioustohurryitthrough. He chided 
Senator Henderson, a Republican from Missouri; and gentle- 
men, it has always seemed to me a great calamity that Senator 
Henderson went out of the Senate of the United States, and that 
it would be agreat blessing if he should ever find his way back 
thereagain. Senator Henderson made a perfectly unanswerable 
speech against this law. I call the attention of my Maryland 
ee to the fact that Mr. Reverdy Johnson, from that State, 
made in the Senate of the United States a magnificent and con- 
vincing speech in opposition to this tax, holding that it was un- 
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constitutional, and most unwise, even if constitutional; and cir- 
cumstances have since demonstrated its unwisdom, 
Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, made a speech againstit, I think 
Garrett Davis made a speech against it. He was in the habit 
of making speeches for or against everything that came up, so 
I assume he made a speech against it. He voted against it. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. McDougall, of California, also. 
Mr. HARTER. Who were these men opposed to the putting 
of this law on the statute book? Remember they had all the 
evidence right before them. They had national banks and State 
banks around them, in the same towns and cities from one end 
of the country to the other, and they could judge accurately of 
the comparative usefulness of the two. Gentlemen here are 
about thirty years away from that period. You depend upon 
your memories, but they are veryfaulty. Whengentlemen who 
talk from their memories instead of from the record are able to 
tell me what kind of weather we had a year ago to-day, then I 
will put greater confidence in the statements the gentlemen 
make who shake old-fashioned bills above their heads and with 


great eloquence tell us that it is unsafe to take off this tax; but 
not until then. 
Referring again to the Senate, I wish to keep before you 


constantly that the Senate, like the House, was made up very 
largely of Republicans, a Senate made up from the West and 
North, for our Southern brethren occupied no seats there then. 
I tell you men here to-day who are giving the people of the 
United States the impression that the effort to repeal this 
law all comes from the South, I tell you that this law was 
passed against the convictions of the ablest men of the North, 
and against the views of the strongest men in the Republican 


arty. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They had a two-thirds majority in each 
House. 

Mr. HARTER. My friend from New York says they had a 
two-thirds majority in each House, and it must be so, as he 
never tells ahything that is not true. ({Laughter.] 

I have here the names of the men who voted against the pas- 
sage ofthislaw. I put it to youagain, gentlemen, and before re- 
citing them, that this is not a party question. It is a question 
affecting the welfare of every business in the land, and upon 
which the restoration of the regular operation of the business 
of the whole country largely hinges. Who voted against this 
law ata time when they were most capable of judging wisely? 
Remember that this national banking system had not been 
able to make much headway atthattime. My recollectionis that 
Senator SHERMAN said there were only about $84,000,000 of na- 
tional bank notes out at the time this law was passed, and there 
were still $136,000,000 of State bank notes in circulation. The 
State banks were outrunning the national banks in usefulness 
and excellence. 

Here is the testimony which the Senate record shows. If the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. LAPHAM] votes for the re- 
peal of this unconstitutional tax, permit me to say he has most 
respectable company in doing so. Mr. H. B. Anthony,a Senator 
from Rhode [sland, voted against the law. Make anote of that, 
entlemen. Charles R. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, voted against 
t. Citizens of the Keystone State, make a note of this fact too. 
Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, voted against it. Representatives 
of the Green Mountain State to-day should make a note of this 
fact before — talk about wild-cat banking and the lack of pru- 
dence in following the lead of people who would repeal an un- 
just and unwise law. 

Nextcomes Garrett Davisof Kentucky. James Dixon of Con- 
necticut voted against it. See how these New England names 
ring out in protest both against the justice and the wisdom of 
this act. And they had theireyesopen. You have been asleep 
for thirty years on this banking question. Yet you undertake 
to turn such men out of court, with all the evidence with them 
and none of the evidence before you, because you do not quote 
it. I know youare honest men and you would quote it if you 
had it, even if it were, asit would have to be,against you. You 
see I have great respect for the honesty, if not for their knowl- 
edge of this particular question, of those who oppose repeal. 
Iam sorry to see some of the Democratic Representtives 
from Wisconsin opposing this bill. Wisconsin under the old 
‘‘wild-cat”’ system of banking had the very worst banks in the 
United States; but by 1860 her banks had become quite good, 
and in 1865 almost perfect; and we find both the Republican 
Senators from the State of Wisconsin voted against this tax on 
the ground that it was unwise; and even without regard to its 
constitutionality they did not believe in allowing it to be made 
into law without protest. 

A MEMBER. Whowere they? 

Mr. HARTER. James R. Doolittle and Timothy O. Howe. 
Both of them are on record as voting against it. 
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Coming to Connecticut, it was unanimously against this meas- 
ure. Talking about monetary shrewdness, I ask you to recall 
the manner in which Connecticut people fooled Southern men 
for years—yes, for generations—with ‘ wooden nutmegs” and 
“oak hams!” {Laughter.] Yet, the united Republican wisdom 
of the State of Connecticut was cast against this law, Ira Har- 
ris, of New York, the greatest of the commercial States in the 
Union, the one that had the heaviest stake in the matter, voted 
against the law. J. B. Henderson, of Missouri, then and now 
one of the clearest-headed men that lives within the boundaries 
of the United States, voted against it. 

You Indiana people are nearly always wrong on all questions 
involving the currency. [Laughter.] You were famous for bo- 
ing for greenbacks and distinguished for free-silver ecrankism 
until, by the grace of God, conviction entered your souls in the 
last session of this Congress; but at all other times you have 
been wrong when the balance of the country has been right. 
I regret to find now that Democratic Indiana become sound 
the Republicans under the lead of ex-President Harrison 
son have become as mad as March hares on this class of ques- 
tions, as unmanageable as a bull in a china shop, and as dan- 
ee as a lucifer match in a powder azine. [Laughter.] 

ut, gentlemen, Thomas A. Hendricks, Indiana, was your 
Senator then, and voted against the law. Reverdy Johnson, of 
Maryland, one of the ablest men who ever occupied a place in 
the Congress of the United States, voted against it; and he rep- 
resented the great commercial, importing,exporting, and manu- 
facturing interests of Baltimore, that no le city by the bay. J. 
A. McDougall, of California, representing a gold State, a State 
which furnished the world with its gold, voted against this bill. 
His State did not believe in Lyrae money. At that time it had 
not risen to that stage of inte lige ° to amet.) L. W. Pow- 
ell, of Kentucky, spokeand vote ainst it. George Reed Rid- 
dle, of Delaware, voted tit. J.C. Ten eyek, of New 
Jersey, voted inst it. P.G. Van Winkle and W.T. Willey, 
of West Virginia, voted against it, and Mr. Wright, of New 
Jersey, voted against it. So that you see, Mr. Speaker, prac- 
tically all the men, but notstrictly all the able men, voted against 
it—— 

A MEMBER. Who voted for it? 

Mr.HARTER. Asarule they are men whom the country has 
forgotten, and whom the country has been glad to forget. 
[Laughter and applause 

Mr. CHICKE G. 
names. 

Mr. HARTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to speak of an- 
other matter which it seems to me will to the good judg- 
ment and good sense of our people, without to ti 
politics. It is a mistake to have toomuch money. I believe all 
will some day agree to this. Too much money is a costly and 
wasteful luxury. If you can run nee tation with one col- 
orved man, a mule, a wagon, it is better to run it that way 
than with twenty colored men, twenty mules, and twenty 

Mr. RICE. N of Michigan. And the other nineteen 
might go to the poorhouse. 

Mr. HARTER. Otherwise the owner would get there. 
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I lay down as a principle which all will finally have to sub- 
scribe to, that that money is the best which is the most efficient; 
that the money which with the least volume will do the most 
business is the mostdesirable. Applying this test, I invite you 
to a comparison of the condition of your country at several pe- 
viods within easy reach. The period from 1850 to 1860 in t 
country was one of phenomenal een. We never grew, 
as conan in wealth, in pales, manufactures, in com- 
merce, in shipping, as we from 1850 to 1860. y 
that was a time when a vast amount of money was needed in 
peegenen to our population; in other words, a very large per 
— ta supply of money was then necessary. 

ow,I want to callattention to the fact that State bank money 

me so much more ne ee ~~ ae pre 
an our present cur y compar quan of it that 
we had in <ipunlalien mits the volume of money now in use. 
In 1850 we had a total circulation of $12.28 per capita, and at 
that time we did not have men from the South, from the West, 
or from the North coming down to the tal ene that 
they did not have enough per capita , and that in 
some way we must make 47 cents go for 100 cents. There was 


that is very clever; but give us their 


nothing of that kind. There were no mo bands of Coxey- 
ites marching to the capital complaining of lack of circu- 
lating medium and demanding money or to eat with- 


out working for it. Again, in 1860, we had — $16.63 per cap- 
ita, but now we have a total circulation, inside the Treasury and 
outside, of more than twice as much money as we had in 1860, and 
nearly three times as much money as we had in 1850, and yet 





from one end of this country to the other complaint comes to us 
as representatives that the people have not money enough. 
This, then, is irrefutable evidence thatthe banking system of 
that day was three times as efficient as our present system. 

But again, at that time more money was needed in proportion 
to the business trangacted than now. At that time probably 
$70 out of every $100 worth of business was done with money. 
Now out of every $109 worth of business transacted only $10 
worth is done with money. Consequently, we had need of 
seven times as much money then as we have now. As a matter 
of fact, we had in 1850 only one-third as much. So, multiplying 
seven by three, the astounding conclusion must be reached that 
this system was. twenty-one times as efficient as the system we 
have to-day. 

Under that system you did not have the great panics that you 
have now. Some gentlemen have spoken about the panic of 
1857. How long did it take this country to emerge from it? 
We had ae left the panic of 1857 behind us in 1858; 
and in 1860 Mr. MORRILL, now inthe Senate, said that the coun- 
try had never been perhaps in so prosperous a condition as at 
that time. But since we crushed out the State bank notes wo 
have had a succession of panics in this country. 

We are no sooner out of one than we plunge into another. 
Yet we have three times as much money; and no man ean ques- 
tion the excellence of our money. It is its want of flexibility, 
its lack of elasticity, that makes it unserviceable. We have 
abundance of money, but it is never in the proper place. We 
have plenty of money in New England and the Middle States 
so that it is offered to borrowers at 1} per cent per year, while 
the farmer out in Dakota is unable to borrow at any rate per 
cent. This system, therefore, is not an efficient system. It is 
not elastic. You have practically the same volume of money in 
circulation when you have great crops as when you have a fail- 
ure of crops. If your business is on a vast scale you have just 
the same amount of money as when your business dwindles 
one-half. Can you not see that such a condition breeds financial 
Sieaahe just as stagnant water breeds disease in the human 


And it is not surprising that we have these ups and downs, 
these a of great inflation of business, so to speak, followed 
by periods of depression. We have a‘ booming” period when 
every man’s farm out in the West is laid out in town lots; and 
this is followed almost immediately by a period when you can 
not borrow money here in the capital of the country at any rate 
of interest, though you offer Government bonds as collateral se- 


curity. 

I say, gentlemen, a child who never read anything about this 
subject—a child deaf {and blind from its birth, if you should 
bring it into this House and put sight into its eyes, unstop its 
ears and simply state the case—that little child would have wis- 
dom enough to see that a change ought and must be made. It 
would be a good thing, I sometimes think, if Congress would 
permit a child to lead it on this class of questions. 

Now, I shall call attention to another branch of this subject; 
and I trust gentlemen who listen may get my exact idea, for 1 
am aware that my manner of —— myself is not always 
clear nor at any time perfect. But I am anxious that every 
man in this House without regard to politics shall grasp the 
line of thought I am about to enter upon. 

Why is paper money the best money? It is best, in the first 
place, because it costs nothing. The worst money, beyond the 
amount that you absolutely need, is gold—why? cause it is 

taland most valuable. Gold and silver are commodities. 
They havea double value, as money and as commodities. Gold 
and silver as such then are capital; they can be exchanged for 
commodities to meet the consumption of the country. They can 
be traded for things that you need, which enter into manufac- 
tures and build up the nation. 

Therefore, n, it is very unwise to employ any more 
gold and silver in the currency of the country than is absolutely 
required. All the surplus so employed Is wasted. If, for in- 
stance, Judge PATTERSON of Tennessee is conducting a given 
amount of ess with a capital of $300,000, and my friend 
from Virginia, Mr. SWANSON, is conducting the same amount 
of business with a capital of $100,000, there is not a member on 
either side of this House who would not say that the gentleman 
from V ia is the more skillful business man. 

Now, w this thought a step farther, and you will admit 
that a nation which is able to do its business satisfactorily with 
the least amount of gold and silver coin and the largest amount 
of redeemable paper—not legal-tender paper, but paper that 
circulates because itis , not through the force of law back of 
it—the nation that can do its business through the least amount of 
coin and with the i Poe of paper is the advanced 
nation, as is the nation that uses electricity for illumina- 
tion and discards the tallow candle, 
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Now, apply this idea to the banking system which we propose 
to restore to you the right to use. In the United States in 1850 
we had $6.63 of coin per capita. In 1860 we had $10 per capita. 
In 1894 we have $16.28 per capita. In other words, gentlemen, 
under this banking system, which I recommend to you as the 
best we haveever had—and I would give the national banks, as I 
said before, equal latitude for improvement—under this system 
we were able to carry on the business of the country with much 
more economy than we do now, and with far more satisfaction in 
every part of the land. ; R 

Before closing I wish to call your attention to another thing. 
Along our Northern border we have a country with which we 
are at peace; we have a country inhabited by people whom we 
respect; but where is the man on the floor of this House, I ask 
you, who will say that the business ability of the Canadian is 
superior to the business ability of the man from Boston? Who 
is willing to say that there is a higher order of financial sense 
in the Dominion of Canada than exists all over the United 
States to-day? Noone,I know. On the contrary, we are quite 
as accomplished in all business ways as the people of Canada— 
indeed, we furnish Canada with a great many bank officers, who 
often take with them considerable capital, too—and I ask you 
now to compare with me the financial condition of Canada and 
that of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, the ‘‘ wild-cat” banking system to which you 
refer exists in Canada. Her banking system was on a parity 
with ours in 1865, before you put on the statute books this pro- 
vision taxing, or rather crushing out, the State banks of this 
country. Our notes circulated on a parity in the city of New 
York and on the lakes with those of Canada, and we were ona 
level with her in every way. Under ordinary conditions we 
would have made as much progress in banking science as Canada 
has made since. 

You will, of course, recognize the ‘‘wild-cat,” the ‘‘ rag-tag” 
and ‘‘stump-tail” currency as soon as you cross the Cana- 
dian border. And yet that alarm that now possesses your soul, 
when you get nearer to the seat of it, perhaps will not be so 
great and this currency will not be so frightful as it seems in 
the distance. Come to Canada, then, if you please, and examine 
their currency. You areafraid that money will beat a discount 
if it be issued by the State banks. If it be at a discount it will 
not circulate very far. If it be atadiscount it will stay at home. 
If it is good it will not be at a discount. The same rule applies 
toCanada. The banks issuing notes further east than in any ter- 
ritory wecontrol, in Newfoundland, find them circulating at par 
in Victoria, in the island of Vancouver. Is not ita little singu- 
lar, with allof your apprehension about this currency, that you 
find this wild-cat, rag-tag, stump-tail money circulating at par 
everywhere in all the Canadas? 

It is circulated atpar notonly over every acre of territory in 
Canada, but it goes in Chicago, it is good in St. Paul, itis sought 
for in Minneapolis, passescurrentin Takoma, in Seattle, in Cleve- 
land, in Toledo, in Buffalo, and in Boston at par. That is the 
kind of banking you would have here unless you are willing to 
confess that we are unequal to our neighbors, that we are so far 
behind Canada, that our friend who lives just across the line 
Judge POWERS) in Vermont, that the Judge, although he looks 
ike andis an intelligent man, is not on a par with, but on the 
contrary exhibits contemptibleignorance beside, the Canadian 
in such matters. You must take that position or else agree 
with the view I am urging. 

Mr. POWERS. I shall have to interrupt the gentleman to 
say that this currency is not taken at par in New England. 

Mr. HARTER. Then I gave your portion of New Eagiand 
more credit for intelligence than it deserves. It goes in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and at Buffalo, N. Y., at par, and I made inquiry and 
found that it goes in Takomaand Seattle at par, and during a 
part of the late war you could buy $2.80 of United States legal- 
tender shinplasters in Washington City with a one-dollar Cana- 
dian note. 

Mr. POWERS. You are doubtless right about Canada, but 
not New England. 

Mr. HARTER. Canada bank notes go around the world to- 
day, and if there wasa railroad to the moon they would pass 
there at par. [Laughter.}] This is the kind of money issued by 
— banks, and the kind our banks should be allowed to 
ssue. 

But I also call your attention to another thing. While the 
farmers of Arkansasand planters in Mississippi; while the men 
in North Dakota, the constituents of my f JOHNSON, are 
unable to borrow on the best security—because the crop of cot- 
ton, wheat, or grain is choice security, especially after it is 
harvested—while they are unable at almost any rate of interest 
to get money, yet under the Canadian panking system, which 
is simply the natural meee of our State banking sys- 
tem, the farmers of Canada, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
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are able to borrow money at moderate rates of interest. You 
can borrow money at Vancouver, on the shores of the Pacilic, 
and in Newfoundland on the Atlantic, for business purposes, at 
practically the same rates. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Dol understand the gentleman to state that 
the Canadian banking currency is under the control of the 
provinees? 

Mr. HARTER. No, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is a national currency, not a local cur- 
rency; that is all there is of it. 

Mr. HARTER. There is nothing in the shapo of collateral 
back of itand no legal tender in it and itis not a national cur- 
rency in any respect. It is not a legal tender and there is noth- 
ing dishonest about it. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman yield to mo for one que 
tion? 

Mr. HARTER. I can not do it. 

Mr. WALKER. I will not detain you for a minute. 

Mr. HARTER. Will gentlemen on that side give me a little 
extension? : 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not believe they will. } 

Mr. HARTER. Then I can not do it, much to my regret. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Tho gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HARTER. Now, I was going ontosay that for business 
purposes a merchant could practically borrow money in Van- 
couver, on the shores of the Pacific, or in Victoria, on tho island 
Vancouver, as cheaply as a merchant in Montreal could borrow 
over the counter of the Bank of Montreal. While the farmer 
over the imaginary line in Dakota is unable to borrow money at 
24 per cent per annum, the farmer in Manitoba can get it at 9 
per cent. Butthere is another matter which I want to bring to 
aoa attention. Last year during the panic, when you could not 

rrow money in the United States at any price, Canadian capi- 
tal went to Chicago, went to New York, went everywhere, and 
was loaned to our people; and when you could not turn a wheel 
with your $34 per capita of currency, Canada, in the possession 
ofa merefraction of yourcirculating medium, hadenough money 
to do her own business and then come down and save us from 
financial destruction in this country. 

I also call your attention tothe fact that every year, when 
your crops are ready to move, and when we Yankees are unable 
to move our crops with $34 per capita of circulation, we are com- 

elled to go to Canada and get the Canadians to come down and 
oan us money to handle these crops. I do not know whether 
they ever get down to Memphis, Judge PATTERSON, tohelp you 
move your cotton or not, but I dare say that the factors in New 
York who finally handle the cotton of Memphis, Mobile, and 
New Orleans, do so very often with money borrowed from the 
Bank of British North America or its agency, or the Bank of 
Montreal, or the agents of some of the other Canadian banks in 
the city of New York. 

So that Canada, with only $19 per capita, with their miserable 
wild-cat, stump-tailcurrency (simply the natural development of 
ourold State banking system of this country, remember), have 
enough to do their own business with comfort and profit, and 
then have plenty left over to loan us, when, if it was not for 
their assistance, we would go to pot financially. 

Mr. STRAUS. And they have no mint. 

Mr.HARTER. The gentlemanfrom New York [Mr.Straus] 
tells me they have no mint, and they have therefore no means 
of making a legal-tender dollar out of 47 cents’ worth of a silver 
king’s property. A man may be a silver minerover there, but if 
he is he is no better than any other man. They do not say over 
there that because he is rich and owns a silver mine it shall be 
possible for him to make 47 cents’ worth of his property buy a 
doliar’s worth of every poor man’s sweat. ; 

Mr. BLAND. They take our silver dollar over there; though. 

Mr. HARTER. But here is another thing of interest, a most 
surprising thing in connection with these Canadians. We can 
notrun our halting, breakdown, inefficient, unsatisfactory kind 
of acurrency machine here at all without jcoopardy to all legiti- 
mate business. Every man who goes into business in the United 
States now has to have an accident policy, beeause if he begins 
a transaction in the spring, when he is offered money at 3 per 
eenta year, he does not know whether he can get money for 3 
= cent per minute in the fail. [Laughter.] You could not 

orrow money for 3 per cent a second in the city of New York 
last August. Why, our present system lost last year for the 
people of the United States, in the month of August alone, 
more millions than all the State bank notes which were lost in 
the United States from 1781 to 1894. And yet this system is 
tallxed of upon the floor of this House as a successful system. 

But there is anothercrowning virtue in the Canadian system. 
I have before spoken of the fact that an evidence of successful 
financiering is the small quantity of coin capital youcan get along 
with in your monetary system, and that a system is efficient in 
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proportion as it employs a small amount of money which has a 
commodity or capital value, namely, coin. 

But, to digress for a moment, let me call your attention to 
another fact in this connection, which is that the Canadian 
banks for forty years have not had a general suspension of specie 
payments. How many have we had? Under their system the 
Canadians use $2.65 in coin where we use over $16. In other 
words, the Canadians are doing their business five times as 
economically as we are, and vastly better in addition. Why, 
with such an illustration as this, with the facts all around you, 
- undisputed and indisputable, how can there be but one answer 
when you come to vote upon this question to-morrow? Any 
man who looks at this question in a reasonable way must vote 
for repeal, 

I cal: your attention to the fact that in the midst of the great 
panic of last summer all that saved this country from ruin from 
center to circumference was the issuing by the banks of the city 
of New York of clearing-house certificates. This was all that 
saved us. It wasa device natural to State bank systems, but 
ae foreign to our present one. I never saw such a piece of 
magnificent financiering; I never saw such courageous, such 
splendid, such patriotic action as characterized the banksof the 
clearing-house of the city of New York in August, 1893, and I 
do not know whether to praise most the sacrifices made on land 
or sea to keep the flag of the United States from dishonor, or 
whether to most extol the patriotism and magnificent ability 
displayed by the banks of the city of New York when they issued 
clearing-house certificates in the midst of the panic, and which 
it is part of the provisions in this bill to repeal the tax upon. 


I wish to remind you, too, that the issue of such certificates in 
times of extreme difficulty is only one of the facilities which you 
would have under State banks. Finally, gentlemen, we should 
not have a partisan settlement of this question. You should 
notsit upon the Repubiican side of the House ona question like 
this, where the prosperity of every man in your districts is af- 
fected without regard to his party views, when yousee the reha- 
bilitation of the country hangs upon your vote, and vote against 
this measure, and when you know that its enactment means that 
possversg will be restored. With the experience you have had 

nthe — thirty years you should not neglect to meer asystem 
by which an elastic as well 2s sound and efficient banking sys 
tem can be maintained permanently. We canonly avoid panics 
and live satisfactorily from year to year and prosper in this coun- 
y by the use of an elastic currency. 

ask you, gentlemen, can you refuse to vote for this bill 

simply because you have discovered that it appeared in the 

latform of another party, and that it happened to be “— at 

hicago instead of Minneapolis? I appeal to your patriotism. 
I say, you have no right to raise the party cry, and no right to 
dodge behind the Wy wall on a question of this kind. AsI 
will not be here after the 4th of March next, I feel that I may 
be less carefulas to how much [afflictyou thisafternoon. [Laugh- 
ter. And I say, gentlemen, pass this law and you will have for- 
ever driven the nail into the coffin of the greenback delusion; 
you will have got rid of the free-silver craze—and forever. 
Mr. BLAND. Nota bit of it. [Great laughter. ] 
Mr. HARTER eee BLAND by the hand). My friend 
here makes a great sacrifice in voting for this bill. 


9 a art You can not have your banking system with- 
out silver. 
Mr. HARTER. ButI say that my friend from Missouri makes 
a greater sacrifice than any man in the United States in voting 
for the of this bill. A candidate for President! [Great 
laughter.] The moment this law passes his platform disappears 
from under his feet, never to be a again. [Renewed 
jaughter.] And, moreover, gentlemen, if = find refuge be- 
ind the weak claim that your State would be deluged by infe- 
rior money, let me tell you that youare throwing a cloak of slan- 
der and casting contumely upon your own States; but even that 
will not save you in the hour of judgment for the reason that in 
every one of your States if you desire—I say it on the opinion of 
the most learned lawyer in this House, I have itas the judgment 
of the ablest jurist who within my generation has lived in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and of one of the soundest lawyers in the 
State of Ohio, that it is fully within the province and power of 
any State to refuse circulation, if it so chooses, to notes issued by 
banks which are the creation of other States. 
Mr. LACEY. Iwill say to the gentleman that Iowa makes the 
circulation of such notes a criminal offense. 

Mr.HARTER. Then I shall expect the member from Iowa 
to jump forward on all fours to vote for repeal. He has had no 
intellectual reason for voting against it, and now it seems to me 
that he has no political, substantial, nor any other kind of rea- 


son for it. [Laughter.] 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
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Mr. HARTER. 
extended. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the gentleman what confi- 
dence we can place in his prediction with reference to the effect 
of the passage of this act, when all of us have in mind the num- 
erous predictions he indulged in some five or six months ago 
with reference to what would be the prosperity of this country 
consequent upon the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HARTER. Iam very glad the gentleman has asked such 
a pertinent question. I willanswer it. When we appealed for 
that legislation, capital was rolling out of this country, business 
was depressed 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And since the repeal capital 
and gold has rolled out even faster than before. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARTER. One ata time gentlemen, if you please. I do 
not object to your caliber, only to your numbers. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Thismorning $1,400,000 in gold 
left New York for Europe. 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman yield to me one moment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The timeof the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTER. Iam very much obliged to the House for its 
kindness in giving me, contrary to its rule, ninety minutes of its 
valuable time, instead cf the five minutes I was entitled to, and 
will print in connection with my remarks in the RECORD brief 
descriptions of the Louisiana, the Indiana, and the Canadian 
banking systems. 


I will yield, on the chance of getting my time 





STATE BANK OF INDIANA, 


The State Bank of Indiana was incorporated by a special charter in 1834 
The capital stock was originally fixed at $1,600,090, and of this sum the State 
was to subscribe one-half and private individuals the other half. The State 
really supplied the whole capital by an issue of bank bonds, and advanced 
one-half of it to private individuals on mortgagesecurity. The capital was 
afterwards increased, the State reserving to itself the option to take one-half 
of the several increments. All the stock subscriptions were required to be 
= in specie. The State Bank consisted of a president and board of direc- 

rs at Indianapolis, who were a supervising body, but who had no capital 
under their control and transacted none of the details of the business. All 
the details were performed by the branches of the State bank, originally 
ten, but incre in number eventually to twenty. 

The branches were managed by tho private shareholdersexclusively. The 
stock subscriptions were made by each branch separately, the capital of 
each being $160,000, of which the State took $80,000 and private persons $89, - 
000. Th — and dividends of each branch belonged to their own 
shareholders exclusively, but each branch was liable for the debts of every 
other branch. They were independent of each other in the matter of assets, 
— united as to liabilities. This was the admirable keystone to the 
arch. 

The president and four directors of the bank (the parent institution) were 
chosen by the State Legislature to hold office for five years, and one di- 
rector of the same was elected by each branch. 

The kind of business to be done was defined in the law. It was the usual 

king business, including the power to {ssue circulating notes. The only 
limit on the amount of circulating notes was embraced in a provision that 
the debts due to or from any branch (except deposits) should notbe more 
than double the capital of that branch. Theoretically, therefore, each or 
every branch might have notes outstanding to double the amount of its 
capital minus any debtsit owed to other banks. An amendment was passed 
in 1836 allowing unts to be made to the extent of twoand one-half times 
the cones stock. They were not allowed to lend on mortgage security or 
to deal in real estate, except such asmight come to them in the way of secu- 
rity for loans previously made; and in such cases they were required to offer 
it at publicsale once each year. 

In order to prevent tae branch banks from falling under the control of in- 
dividuals or cliques, it was provided that at elections of directors no person 
should cast more than 100 votes, however large his beet apy might be. 
Holders of one to four shares might cast one vote for each share; four to 
thirty shares, one vote for every two shares; thirty to ninety shares, one 
vote for every four s , and so on—a scheme of minority representation 
borrowed from the Massachusetts law of 1828. No branch could lend money 
on the security of its own stock. No officer or director could borrow on 
terms different from the public, nor could they indorse for each other, nor 
could they vote on questions where they were interested. On all applica- 
tions for loans above $500, a majority vote of five-sevenths of the board was 
necessary, this must be entered on the minutes with the names of the 
dirctors so voting. Directors were individually liable for losses resulting 
from infraction of the law, unless they had voted against the same an 
caused their votes to be entered on the minutes, and had notified the gover- 
nor of the State of such infraction forthwith, and had published their dis- 
sent in the nearest newspaper. Any absent director should be deemed to 
haveconc the action of the board, unless he should make his dissent 
known in like manner within six months. 

Such were the lead features of this monumental bank. It continued 
until the expiration of its charter to be a great and beneficent financial in- 
— highly profitable to its shareholders and advantageous to the com- 
munity. 


LOUISIANA BANK ACT OF 1842. 


The State of Louisiana had her full share of bank misery in 1837 and later 
Her banks suspended specie payments, and so remained until 1842. In that 
year the State a ing law which was, in nearly all respects, a 
model for other States and countries. 

Theprincipal features of this law were the requirement (1) of aspecie re- 
serve equal to one-third of all its liabilities to the public; (2) the other two- 
thirds of its liabilities to be represented by commercial a having not 
more than ninety days to run; (3) all commercial paper to be paid at ma- 
turity; and if not paid, or if an extension were asked for, the account of the 

a | to be closed and his name to be sent to the other banks asa delinquent: 

4) all banks to be examined by a board of State officers quarterly or oftener; 
5) bank directors to be individually liable for all loans or investments made 
in violation of the law, unless they could show that they had voted against 
the same if present; (6) no bank to have less than fifty shareholders, hav- 
ing at least thirty shares each; (7) any director going out of the State 
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for more than thirty days, or absenting himself from five successive meet- 
ings of the board, to be deemed to have resigned, and his vacancy to be 
filled at once; (8) no bank to pay out any notes but its own; (9) all banks to 

ay their balances to each other in specie every Saturday, under penalty of 
A immediately put in liquidation; (10) no bank to purchase its own 
shares or lend on its own shares more than 30 per cent of the market value 
thereof. 

This law had one feature which can not be approved. It allowed some 
loans to be made on mortgage security, but it restricted such loans to the 
bank’s capital. Ne part of the deposits could be lent except on commercial 
paper maturing within ninety days. Ijudge that not many mortgage loans 
Were made by the Louisiana banks, since none of them suspended in the 
panic of 1857, although most of the banks of the country were temporarily 
closed by that catastrophe. Mortgage loansare all right in themselves, but 
they are no part of the banking business. I think that the Louisiana bank 
actof 1842 waseminently scientific. It wasthe first law passed byany State 
requiring a definite amount of specie to be kept asa reserve. The Loutsiana 

aw required no pledged security for the circulating notes of banks, nor did 
t put Any limit on the amount of their issues. All this was covered, and 
amply covered, by requiring 33 per cent of specie against all labilities, 
whether deposits or notes, the balance of the assets to be in mercantile 
paper having not more than ninety days to run. 
nder this law, Louisiana became in 1860 the fourth State in the Union in 
oint of banking capital and the second in pointof specie holdings. I think, 
owever, that the requirement of a 33 per cent reserve of coin (or, as we say 
now, of “lawful money’’) was excessiye, and that the 25 per cent in larger 
cities and 15 per cent in other places, required of national banks, is ar a It 
is a matter of history that the Louisiana bank act of 1842 was strictly and 
intelligently enforced until the city of New Orleans was captured during the 
civil war.—HORACE WHITE. 


THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF CANADA AS CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Canada to-day, with a gold basis of about $13,000,000, supplies all her mone- 
tary needs with great efiiciency. She is not only able to supply all her own 
legitimate wants, but has for many years rendered substantial aid to our 
Western people in the movement of crops in the autumn; this was notably 
the case in regard to the heavy crops of 1891. 

Canada’s total unauthorized banking capital is something over $75,000,000, 
and the paid-up capital a little less than $62,000,000. The banks are permitted 
to issue notes equal to the amountof their unimpaired capital; the average 
circulation of bank notes is about 835,000,000, and the till money is about815,- 
000,000, leaving $12,000,000 in reserve for extraordinary contingent demands. 
The demand for money during the harvest months is increased about 25 per 
cent, and the large bank-note reserve enables the banks to meet this special 
call for money without adding a fraction to the rate of interest; for when 
these notes are not in service, they are lying in the vaults of the banks with- 
out cost to the banks or to their customers. 

There is no bond security for the bills; the only security is a first lien on 
the assets of the bank and on the double liability of the stockholders, the 
total amount of which security averages four or tive times the total possi- 
ble circulation, and seven times the average circulation. There is, besides, 
a note redemption fund, contributed by the banks and held by the Govern- 
ment for the immediate redemption of the notesof insolvent banks. This 
fund amounts to 5 percent of the total sum of notes in circulation during 
the previous year, each bank being required to keep its proportion good. 
The holder of a failed bank bill has, besides, the guaranty of every solvent 
bank for the payment of his bill; the result is that every Canadian has a 
sense 0’ completesecurity in the money of the country. 

There has been no bank failure in Canadaduring theterm of the present or 
ofthe preceding banking act (which latter dates from 1880), in which the as- 
sets of the insolvent bank were not sufficient to pay all the bill-holders. 
So far as can be ascertained, there has been no general suspension of specie 
payment in Canada within the — forty years; there was certainly no sus- 

nsion there in 1857, when the banks of the United States suspended, nor 

as there been any since that time. 

In submitting Canada’s monetary system to the test of fundamental prin- 
ciples, the only defects we find are those which arise from legislative inter- 
ference. Her government has reserved toitself the right to issue legal-ten- 
der paper money; the limit of such issue, as at present fixed by statute, 
is 80,000,000, and of this total about $19,000,000 has been putout. The gov- 
ernment has also established a number of post-office and other savings 
banks, competing with the corporate banks for the deposits of the people, 
thus crowding up the rate of interest upon the whole Dominion. As might 
be expected, there is a bond security to the government paper money. Gold 
being the only standard of value in Canada, this paper money has for its ba- 
sis of redemption 15 per cent in that metal, and for security 10 per cent in 
Dominion bonds guaranteed by the British Government, and 75 per cent in 
Dominion bonds not so guaranteed. The government retains to itself the 
issuance of all paper money of a lower denomination than $5; it also re- 
quires each bank to carry 40 per cent of its reserves in Dominion notes; 
there are, however, no statutory restrictions on bank reserves, that matter 
being left very properly to the Judgment of the bankers. A reserve that is 
fixed by statute may operate as an embarrassment, but can not as a secu- 
rity. Bank auditing, bank statements published monthly, a strict holding 
of the banks to their obligations under penalty of forfeiture of their char- 
ters, and, add to these, individual punishment for irregular or criminal 
eneres are the best securities the public can have, and these Canada has 
provided. 

No better example can be found to illustrate the divergence in monetary 
ideas between the banker and the politician than is furnished by Canada, 
In all the essential characteristics of banking, the former is abreast with 
the intelligence of his time, while the latter still clings to the old notion 
that the state can arbitrarily enforce credit. By making the Dominion 
notes legal tender, and then compelling the banks to carry 40 per cent of 
their reserves in these notes, the Canadian Government has needlessly bur- 
dened the banks, and in so doing has betrayed ignorance of monetary law. 
The same principles govern the relation between debtor and creditor, whether 
a State or an individual is the debtor; these principles operate with equal 
force in either case, and can not be set aside with impunity. 

Thereis nosuch thing as compulsory credit; the whole banking system of 
Canada rests upon a foundation of confidence; hence when the governmert 
exacts from the banks an enforced credit of 40 per cent of their reserves, it 
weakens this foundation and with it the whole fabric of credit of the Domin- 
jon. But as the banks are amply able to meet every ete demand upon 
them forcoin, the enforcing enactment is practically inoperative so far as 
the people are concerned, since no judicious banker would force these notes 
upon a customer who needed coin; and it is to intelligent and upright bank- 
ing that Canada owes her great onrenhags in the session of an ample 
currency which is at once safe, stable, and elastic. Thelarge measure of in- 
dividuality and freedom conferred y the banking act of Canada has evi- 
dently been inspired by bankers, as the government's own monetary meth- 
ods, if carried to their logical conclusion, are calculated to undermine credit. 

Canada's monetary system is a complete refutation of the argument so 
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rsistently advanced among us, that there is not enough gold in the world 
Oo supply the money needs. The per capita statisticians would have us be- 
lieve that we are helplessly dependent upon the volume of the precious 
metals for our medium of exchange, and yet here is a country that main- 
tains a paper circulation of 816.40 per head on a metallic base of only 32.64 
per head, without the least strain to her credit, while our paper money 
taken at its nominal value; but as the object is to show the very large pro- 

rtion of metallic money used by us as contrasted with the proportion used 
By Canada, we must reduce our silver to its gold basis of 60 cents to the 
dollar, in order to make a uniform basis for comparison. Our ratio would 
tiven be $8.48 of metal to $16.40 of paper, as contrasted with the Canadian 
ratio of 82.64 of metal to $16.400f paper. Incomputing the amount of metallic 
money in each country only that is taken into the account which is held 
by the government and by the note-issuing banks of each country. 

The fact that Canada’s medium of exchange is maintained at a propor- 
tionate cost of two-thirds less than ours costs us, isevidence in itself that her 
monetary system is in advance of ours, for, as has already been shown, the 
trend of improvement in money is now wholly toward the enlargement of 





credit and the relative lessening of the use of the precious metals. As the 
propestee of metallic money to credit money is three times greater in the 
Inited States than it is in Canada, this difference against us, amounting to 


$378,673,350, may be regarded as just so much productive capital abstracted 
from industry and converted into dead capital, for no one can doubt our 
ability to maintain as large a proportion of credit money as Canada, if we 
will but adopt the proper legislative measures. Theabstraction of thislarge 
sum from productive industry could be justified only if it contributed to en- 
hance the éfficiency of our medium of exchange; as it does nothing of the 
kind, there is no way in which it can make the least return to the people 
from whom it is taken, 

As all our paper money is either Government or national-bank money— 


and this latter is practically a Government issue—it does not come into com- 
mercial use until it is weighted with its nominal value in gold; wheres 68 

er cent of the paper money of Canada in commercial use represents credit. 

n so far as the business interests of our country are concerned, we have no 
creditmoney,andthe only possible advantage derivable from the use of paper 
money is that it is more convenient than the metais. Whatever profit ac- 
crues from the issuance of paper money, over and above the amount of metal 
held for its redemption, goes to the Government, and operates asa direct 
tax upon the medium of exchange, and an indirect tax upon productive in- 
dustry. As no bank in the United States has, aside from its deposits, adoliar 
of paper money which has not cost a dollar in gold or its equivalent, it can 


notafford to keepsuch money idle; whereas, outof the total issue of $82,000,000 
of paper money in Canada, the banks hold about 856,000,000, which represent 
credit, and which they can issue to their customers as required, or can carry 
in their vaults without cost to either bank or customer. 

A comparison of the practical working of the two banking systems, as ap- 
plied to agricultural industry, will illustrate more clearly the superiority 
of the Canadian system. Our Western farmers and Southern planters, as a 
rule, have not sufficient capital to carry on their work throughout an entire 
year without aid. They are constantly dependent for supplies between 
spring and autumn upon the local storekeeper and the local banker. Few 
of them indeed can get through the winter without using their credit; but 
when autumn comes, and they have marketed their crops, there is an all- 
round settling of accounts. This necessarily calls for a much larger amount 
of money in the autumn than is required at any other time of year. As 
these conditions are fixed by the seasons, it becomes necessary that all busi- 
ness dependent upon or accessory to agriculture shall be made adaptable to 
it. Thecountry storekeeper, recognizing this fact, brings his business into 
conformity with it, and so does the local banker, as far as he can; but as he 
can not exercise his functions with the same freedom as the storekeeper or 
the Canadian banker can, his ability to serve his customers is greatly cur- 
tailed. The Canadian banker makes his own paper money, which, though 
in the form of bank notes, because of their greater convenience, is nothing 
more than checks upon his own bank. Our local banker is compelled to get 
his money from the National Government, and pay therefor its full denom- 
inational value in gold; and this is the case whether his bank is national or 
State. 

The effect of this difference is that it costs the Canadian banker little or 
nothing to keep an ample supply of money on hand awaiting the contingent 
needs of his customers, while it costs our banker the full average rate of in- 
terest on the money so held. He is therefore obliged to keep his lendable 
money constantly employed in order to make it pay. Hence, when the de- 
mand for money is light at home, he sends his surplus to his corresponding 
bank in Chicagoor New York, where he is allowed interest upon it at a rate 
of a third to a half the average prevailing rate. Thus it is that the money 
of the interior drifts to the great commercial cities, where it can always find 
employment in speculative ventures if not in legitimate commerce. A mil- 
lion bushels of wheat transferred speculatively ten times will lock upin mar- 
gins as much money as the wheat is worth; and when these transactions 
are allliquidated the result in wealth production to the nation at large is nil. 

But it is not necessary to own wheat in order to sell it speculatively; all 
that is needed is money. It would tax the ingenuity of man tomake amoney 
less fitted for industrial purposes and more easily drawn into these whirl- 
pools of unwholesome speculation than our Government money is. A 
money that has no local ties, no specitcanalifontions for definite work, but 
that is a ‘Jack of all trades,” will always elude supervision; and all paper 
money, to be ape productive, must have personal supervision. But 
as this implies an acquaintance with the workers and a knowledge of their 
work, the area of supervision is naturally circumscribed by individual lim- 
itations. While the bankers of the great cities where this money accumu- 
lates may, from their more commanding position, have a larger general 
knowledge of the monetary needs of the country than the interior banker 
can have, in the essential details of lending money they are equally confined 
to their own field of supervision. What, for example, can a New York 
banker know of the qualities of the local commercial paper and collateral 
that is brought to him for rediscount by a Georgia banker? Practically 
nothing; he has to take the word of the Georgia banker, and however highly 
he may estimate that word, his mind is still impressed with the difference 
between a.loan made at home upon his own judgment and knowledge and 
one made at a distance upon the judgment of another; and thisrisk, whether 
real or imaginary, not only limits the disposition to lend, but raises the rate 
of interest a 

The centralizing tendency of our money operates as another disadvan- 
tage to the rural banker by reducing his deposit account (a chief source of 
profit to the metropolitan banker), thus leaving the former mainly depend- 
ent for his profits upon the rate of interest charged. Hence we find that the 
Dakota farmer pays 2 to 3 per cent per month for the money he borrows, 
while the Manitoba farmer pays three-quarters of 1 per cent. Notwith- 
standing the fact that our banks have relatively more capital than the Cana- 
dian banks have, they are not able to fully meet the legitimate demands 
made uponthem. Dotted all over the West and South are these industrial 
banks at local center's, with veritable capital and under excellent manage- 
ment, which are yet unable to supply money that they would gladly lend if 
they could. Yetin the Eastern States there is a prevalent belief that the 
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eall for more money which comes from the West and the South, comes only 
from those who have ve in return for it; for it is said: ‘‘As 
money is always see a level, by flo from points where it is in excess 
to points where it isin d and can safe employment at higher rates 
of interest, anyone in good credit, or who has the proper ty to offer, 
can always borrow what he needs,.’’ Under a natural monetary c—- this 
would be so, but under our present artifical system it is not so. bat bet- 
ter collateral security can there be than the products of the farm and of the 
plantation, and who more competent than the local banker to judge of the 
character of such security? Give him the same freedom as the local store- 
keeper, and he will serve his customers with the same thoroughness; it will 
not then be a question with the farmer as to how he shall get money tocarry 
on his legitimate undertakings, but there will be acompetition among bank- 
ers to serve him. 

The situation in Canada to-day is that every legitimate demand for money 
is ——- To be assured of this fact it is not necessary for us to know the 
details of the actual transactions, for conclusive evidence is furnished in the 
published statements of the banks, which show that they have at all times 
® surplus of bank notes in their vaults awaitingemployment. Whilemoney 
is just as available at one point of the Dominion as at another, the rate of 
interest, although not the same at all points, is uniformly eee: and the 
difference in rate between one — and another is due to the difference in 
cost of conducting banking at different — The merchants of Winnepeg 
borrow money at about the same rate of interest as is paid by the merchants 
and manufacturersof Montreal, the financial center; and the farmers of the 
far West pay about the same rate that is — the farmers of Ontario. 
The importance of an ample supply of money a stable rate of interest, 
in encouraging and aiding industrial productiveness, can hardly be over- 
estimated; for obviously no intelligent person will risk his credit and prop- 
erty in industrial operations that can not possibly eye him any return 
within a year, unless he can know beforehand where is to get his money 
and how much he is to pay for it. 

But how can anyone know anything about the future of our money? It 
may have the in ic value of gold to-day, and before the year expires be 
down to the price of silver; it may be abundant at6 per cent per annum when 
a business operation is undertaken, and be scarce at 36 per cent before it is 
closed. These are the conditions that environ the workers, the wealth-pro- 
ducersof the United States, and they are the result of the Government's under- 
taking to be banker-in-chief for the nation. The demoralizing tendency of 
such conditions, which stimulate speculative ventures and discourage legiti- 
mate industry, needs not be pointed out. Nor need we be that the 
farmersand planters are impressed with the belief that there is a moneyed 
conspiracy against the interest of the whole country, is it not well 
that there should be a ‘‘ greenback craze,” a “silver delusion,” and a con- 
Saeed Renee — a most productive ee es aena is ileus 

rom the incubus of a monetary m, are thesurest signs 
that there is an evil that needs seculeieat 

If any more evidence is needed to pro ility of our local banks to 
> the functions, we have it in the fact that our Western grain- 

ealers are ob to resort to Canadian for monetary aid. It is esti- 
mated that in autumn of 1891 more than $3,000,000 were borrowed from 


the grain-dealers resort to the Canadian banks only because they can bor- 
row at a lower rate of interest; but is not this of itself a full concession of 
our contention that our local banks are unable to perform their functions? 
It is solely because they are deprived of the right to issue their own notes 
on the security of the — + the Canadian banks do, that they are unable 
to compete with these . On what better security could paper money 
be issued than on a bill of . OY & Warehouse receipt with accom - 
. Which is collateral given by the grain-dealer? The 

do not send gold into the United States to perform these 
services; they are able to come to our aid because their implement 
for effecting anes S of a refinement than ours, and it is so by 
panes oe its having gold in its composition and more intelligence and 

grity. 

The idea which prevails am: us that in some exceptional sense Canada 
is backed up by British capital, ignores the established principle that capi- 
tal is not limited by nationality. The motives that move English capital 
are a sense of securi a higher rate of interest or of profit than can be 
it will come to the United States on these terms just 


realized at nouna, 

as readily as it go to Canada. It was reported last July (1893) that Cana- 
dians “loaded with capital” had appeared at uth as buyers of 
grain, when prices had ken conepatenss Se % of our cur- 
renc, Now, we venture the assertion if, as stated. 


y. . went to 
Duluth to buy grain, they employed neither English capital nor _— 
credit, A sight draft of the Bonk of Montreal on its representative in New 
York for the ase money would be a satisfactory form ores to 
the seller of the grain; we “—y suppose the grain then shi Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River to where it would be tely con- 
vertible into English ; the k meantime being in secure on 
of the grain by bill of lading. But the bank could realize u 
before it arrived in Liverpool; it could authorize its mt in New York to 
draw a sixty-days’ bill of eons 4 on its n, 
could convert imm: into in New York, even In time to pay the 
draftfrom Duluth. It be seen that the only capital that appears in this 

eee the Bank of Montreal being the 


medium of ox WILLIAM BROUGH. 
Repeal of the Ten Per Cont Tax on State Banks. 
sPREOH 
HON. OHARLES G. OONN, 


OF INDIANA. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 3825) to nd the ons of thelaw imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued d@ the period therein mentioned. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition to re the tax of 10 per 
cent on State bank currency is the most tant, in my opin- 
ion, that has come before this session of Congress. It is of 


_, Mr. CONN said: 


greater importance than the tariff, because it involves the safety 
of our currency system; and without a currency, sound, safe, and 
reliable, this country can never enjoy undisturbed prosperity. 
As representative and members of different political parties wo 
may differ in judgment as to the proper method of raising na- 
tional revenue, or we may not agree on other measures that come 
before Congress, but I assume, Mr. Speaker, that there will 
be no disagreement as to the necessity of a stable, uniform cur- 
rency to facilitate the exchange and transfer of real and personal 
eee to pay the wages of labor, and to enable the general 
public to prosper without the interruption of financial panics 
and other monetary disturbances. 

In the face of the recent financial depression but few will have 
the hardihood to defend the national-bank system of cireulating 
currency or the method employed by capital to force Congress 
to repeal the Shermanlaw. Shallow and insecure, indeed, must 
be the foundations upon which our entire financial system rests 
when the withdrawal from the Treasury and exportation of a 
few millions of gould will give cause for the shutting down o! 
most of our industries, the blocking of the wheels of progress, 
and the wholesale and unavoidable suffering experienced by our 
working classes. And yet this is the story of the recent busi- 
ness depression. The purchase of silver bullion under the 
Sherman act and the remote possibility that as a nation wo 
might refuse gold payments gave reason to capital to sound the 
alarm, and in its wake came disaster and ruin. And as a re- 
sult the country is strewn with financial wrecks and filled with 
unemployed, suffering e. 

I quite agree with the advocates of the repeal of the Stato 
bank tax law that another and more reliable monetary system 
is necessary to prevent the recurrence of the recent disaster, 
but I can not agree with them that the unconditional repeal of 
that law would bring about the desired effect. And in consider- 
ing their proposition, Mr. Speaker, we should include the en- 
tire question of establishing a different and more satisfactory 
monetary system that will give to the people of the United 
States more currency when and where it is needed, that wil! 
pass current in all parts of the country, and be a satisfactory 
substitute for coin, redeemable at any k on demand at any 
time the holder sees fit to ask for its redemption. 

Currency must be unchangeable and fixed in value before it 
can perform the functions for which it is intended. It must 
also be plentiful to prevent speculation and uniform to avoid 
confusion and inconvenience. Sound money does not fix the 
standard of prices, as some argue, because it is a thing of value 
itself and is used as a convenience to exchange other things of 
value which can not be transferred or exchanged in ordinary 

transactions, but whenthe basis of money is unsound or 
its supply insufficient to meet the demand then its value bo 
comes uncertain and other things of value for which it is ex- 
changed will tluctuate in price accordingly. 

Therefore we must have a sound currency in unstinted quan- 
tity to prevent financial disturbances and to obviate fluctuation 
in prices, except such as naturally arise from the uncertainties 
of supply and demand. Paper currency, to be acceptable to the 

eneral public, should be uniform in appearance and redeemablo 
fn coin at any time and at any bank within the United States, 
or it will not perform the functions of money for which it is an 
evidence. And Iask, Mr. Speaker, if an unconditional repeal 
of the State bank tax and the unlimited and irregular issue o! 
State bank notes will insure to the public a sound and reliablo 
currency? 

Bank notes of any kind or description that are promissory is- 
sues of corporations, and which require for redemption or con- 
version into money some process other than a demand upon any 
authorized bank, ought never to circulate. Paper currency or 
notes are issued for convenience, to take the place of coin money. 
It might be said that they are a necessity to people who carry 
money, and they find ready favor in all communities where their 
redemption can not be discounted, deferred, or defeated by tho 
tricks of 8 rs and usurers. But paper money must bo 
safeand reliable beyond the possibility of a doubt, and its imme- 
diate or ultimate redemption must not et upon the honesty 
of individuals or the sagactity of State Legislatures, if it is to 
command the confidence of the public. 

In fact, it is my candid judgment that with our system of Stat» 
governments there can be but one kind of ee currency that 
will be acceptable to the public and which will pass current in 
every State and Territory in the Union, and that currency mu-' 
be authorized by the United States Government. Such a pape’ 
currency is an acceptable substitute for coin because it can | 

at bank at any time the holder may desire. [ts 
value is not subject to the uncertainty of State legislation and 
it possesses all the functions of coin and can not be made acom- 
modity for speculation. 

State bank notes, or promises to pay issued by authority 0! 
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State Legislatures, can not possess all the functions of money 
and preserve a fixity of value, unless they are redeemable in 
coin at any bank within thé United States. It would be tempt- 
ing fate to repeal the tax on State bank currency with the ex- 
pectation that forty-four different State Legislatures varying in 
politics and opinions would enact laws authorizing a uniform 
system of currency. State and national banking with power to 
issue currency have become political questions upon which po- 
litical parties are divided, and it is this division that would 
preventState Legislaturesfrom authorizing a uniform currency. 
Past experience and the history of State banking point a moral 


that needs no interpreter to gather the fact that financial dis- | 


aster follows all attempts to establish any except a uniform sys- 
tem of currency. It is not my intention, however, to refer at 
any length to the State banking of the past. Other gentlemen 
have given that subject sufficient attention, and this House is 


familiar with all its details. It is the present and the future to | 


which we must look, and in considering the question of State 
bank currency I shall argue from that standpoint. 


State bank currency can only be considered as the evidence of | 


money so long as it retains public confidence and can be used as 
such without being discounted. After that it becomes a com- 
modity for speculation. When once confidence in its value as a 
substitute for money is shaken or destroyed, State bank currency 
depreciates and loses its usefulness as a medium with which to 
perfect business transactions. It is not as good as a bank draft, 
check, or money-order of a corporation, inasmuch as no indorse- 
ment is required as it passes from one holder to another. And 
forthat reason State bank currency issued undera bad law would 
work incalculable injury in destroying public confidence by be- 
coming a commodity for speculation, by betraying the trust of 
holders,and by making its redemptionimpossible except through 
the channel of litigation. And whether or not State bank cur- 
rency can be depended upon as a reliable substitute for coin is a 
question which this Congress must decide. On this subject I 
differ with some of my Democratic colleagues who believe that 
each State should control its own business affairs, and they re- 
gard the issuance of currency as a business proposition. 

No American citizen can be more zealous and sincere in pro- 
tecting State rights, local self-government, individual liberties, 
and freedom of speech and action than I am; but when it comes 
to the circulation and control of a currency that performs the 
duty of money, I believe that to be a national function. The 
Constitution expressly reserves the right to coin money to the 
¥ederal Government, and prohibits the States from interrupt- 
ing. It provides (Article I, section 8) that— 


The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 
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| And in section 10 of the same article it is provided that 


No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 


? ar 


The prosperity of a country depends upon its financial 

| ity, because the exchange, sale, and barter of trade and com- 
merce is carried on through the medium of money or its legal 
substitute. State bank notes are substitutes or evidences of 
| coin money, and if the Constitution expressly prohibits the sev- 
| eral States from coining money, why is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that it also prohibits the issuance of a substitute for coin 
money? Itis clear that the clause in the Constitution regulat- 


rile 


| ing the coinage of money was put there to it confusion 
and irregularity in money used in carrying on interstate com- 
merce, and it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this same pr 
vision should control the issuance and circulation of pa c 
rency. 
The gentleman from Llinois, Mr. SPRINGER, in his able an 
excellent speech the other day, said that— 
On the 15th of September, 1892, the Comptroller called on all the national 
panks in the United States for a statement showing the amountof all de 
| posits on that a and what proportion were in money—gold, silver, and 
currency—and whatin checks, drafts, and credits generally. Thest Le! 


| was furnished, and it showed thatin the 3,400 national banks the ce its 
» of that day amounted to $331,000,000, and that of such deposits only 10 | 
cent were in money, and 90 per cent were in checks, drafts, and ot 
| credits. 


While it is true that the amount of gold, silver, and currency 
deposited on that day was small compared to the amount o 
| drafts, checks, and other credits, it must be remembered tha 
| every dollar represented by the checks and drafts was in nom 
| inal circulation, because they would never have been issued had 
the money for which they were drawn not been on deposit some- 
where in some bank. This goes to show, Mr. Chairman, how 
necessary it is to have a uniform system of currency. The 
| drafts, checks, and other deposits that are used in transmitting 
| money from one part of the country to another can not be ob- 
| tained without serious inconvenience if the currency which they 
| represent is not of uniform value in every part of the United 
States. 

To illustrate the part the National Government takes in dris- 
tributing and transferring currency to all parts of the country, 
I will call attention to the last annual report of the Postmaster- 
General, in which he states that $127,567,433.05 in domestic 
money-orders-were issued by different post-offices during the 
last fiscal year, and this gives another reason for the necessit: 
of auniform currency. Also, to show the extent of this system 
of transmitting money, Iask that the accompanying report o 
the Sixth Auditor be published with my remarks: 
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Domestic money orders issued. | Postal notes issued 
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Number. Amount. Fees. | Number. Amount. Fee 


| 
212,494 | $2,192,587.92 | $19,583.57 
1, 868 41, 448. 37 259. 42 
46, 202 735, 286. 66 5, 154. 45 
171, 276 1, 714, 991. 25 14, 763. 28 
541,825 | 6, 325, 000, 88 ‘ 
239,624 | 2,737,304. 20 
182, 704 1, 656, 628. 57 
16, 781 152, 628. 88 
62, 144 765, 497. 41 , 
152, 402 1, 381, 081.53 12, 443. 65 
231,336 | 2,209,097. 68 222, 872. 48 
55, 084 830, 176. 09 6, 001. 46 46, 251. 52 


| 

| | 
997,957 | 9,214, 966. 74 83, 016.5 569, 858 | 998° 507. 26 

| 

i 

| 


74,375 | 121,450.02 | $2,232.93 

906 | 1, 796. 47 i 

18, 502 34. 139. 39 | Bas 

79, 233 128, 488. 25 | 

306, 541 | 577, 417.53 | 
124, 639 211, 493. 07 
114, 670 197, 804. 33 
14, 227 24, 879. 36 
BI, 127 58, 106. 19 
| 130, 794. 23 








579, 007 4, 892, 792. 28 45, 932. 97 300,713 | 491,715. 14 
34, 756 372, 303. 66 3, 105. 03 19, 158 34, 036.71 
666, 328 4, 781, 580. 10 49, 055. 71 511, 645 785, 839. 08 





531,145 | 4, 186, 407. 69 40, 851. 57 375, 647 | 571, 629. 43 
159, 463 1, 361, 252. 88 12, 658, 53 79, O61 127, 667. 14 
170,080 | 2,260, 410. 01 17, 204. 10 50, 938 | 87, 508. 61 
133,220} 1,352,829. 02 11,561.25 89, 375 | 150, 533. 12 
90, 465 995, 502. 07 8, 182. 88 74, 089 133, 431. 16 
434,984 | 4,416, 494. 47 37, 150. 48 276, 809 493, 626. 24 
626,827 | 5, 450,011.28 50, 321. 02 346, 298 568, 425. 86 
330, 726 2, 846, 380. 77 26, 368. 57 190, 150 300, 675. 83 
219, 109 2, 163, 843. 00 18, 864. 40 72, 334 | 118, 800. 16 
508,212 | 4,111,830. 27 38, 750. 33 310, 815 | 492, 034. 72 
89, 110 1, 133, 698, 22 8, 605. 86 52, 318 91, 783. 15 
274, 011 972, 463. 16 20, 164. 54 246, 548 374, 540. 03 
30, 571 426, 964. 60 3, 167.77 12, 298 23, 583. 84 
78, 373 692,717. 18 6, 330, 43 64, 671 109, 455. 45 
168, 727 1, 820, 361. 95 15, 087. 80 102, 409 176, 385. 33 
43, 135 509, 029. 07 4, 054. 72 22, 309 | 39, 839. 42 
987,017 | 10, 295, 824. '75 86, 913. 83 629, 946 1, 096, 353. 72 
177, 751 1, 696, 921. 18 4 90, 979 157, 059. 03 
5, 493 508, 346. 34 ¥. 45, 385 74, 486. 01 
847,250 | 7,491, 669.70 , B42. 493, 549 797, 960. 00 
30, 747 820, 348. 54 2, 691. 23 20, 161 | 33, 415. 30 | 
135,872! 1,642,590, 55 13, 385. 59 86, 481 147, 029. 50 | 
844, 082 8, 305, 605. 75 72, 361. 11 531, 880 | 919, 982. 18 | 
52, 761 558, 134.78 4, 649. 72 27, 601 | 47, 298. 79 
126, 381 1, 008, 988. 63 9, 733. 80 57, 464 | 95, 390. 06 
117, %2 I, 118, 802. 88 9, 914. 94 96,797 | 159, 560. 00 
























































































It has been shown conclusively, Mr. Speaker, that 90 per cent 
of the business of this country is transacted through the medium 
of evidences of credit, not evidences of money, because a bank 
draft, personal check, or order is not an evidence of money, but 
an evidence that money has been deposited somewhere and a 
draft, or check, or order drawn against that deposit; therefore 
those drafts, checks, and orders are evidences of credit. Now 
what would be the confusion and inconvenience if they were 
drawn against several different kinds of currency, as State bank 
notes would en be? 

The depositor at New York who desired to remit money to 
some Western State would go tothe bank and buy his draft, 
which would be forwarded by mail to the person to whom the 
amount was remitted. On its arrival the draft would be paid in 
local currency, which might vary in value from the currency 
with which the draft was purchased; and here the confusion 
would arise, for the difference in the value of the currency would 
have to be discounted so that the bank would not be at a loss in 
paying the draft. Can you ine a more serious inconvenience 
to business men? And when it is considered that 90 per cent of 
our business is transacted by means of drafts, checks, and other 
credits it will be seen that such a method would not only be an- 
noying but extremely hazardous and inconvenient. 

t has been argued by advocates of State bank currency that this 
objection could be obviated by the use of national-bank currency 
for interstate commerce and State bank currency for local trade. 
Such an argument, Mr. Chairman, pronounces its own condem- 
nation. There is nosentiment, nosympathy about the almight, 
dollar, and as a general rule business men care little for loc 
pride when it comes to the use of dollars and cents. The cur- 
rency that had general circulation would always be preferred, 
and State bank currency would go begging for holdersor be ac- 
cepted ata discount. The only justifiable reason given for the 
repeal of the State bank tax is the urgent need of more money 
in eat districts, but the people of those districts cer- 
tainly do not want any but good, safe, and reliable currency. 
It is a law of economics that sound money flows to localities 
where there is the most frequent demand for its use. And it is 
in obedience to that law that manufacturing and commercial 
centers have also become the money centers of the country. It 
is also a law of economics that money will not circulate unless 
there is sufficient cause for its withdrawal from places of de- 
posit. It isa thing of value that requires the exchange of an- 
other thing of value before it can be drawn from its resting 
i Wage earners exchange labor for it, and where manu- 
ene thrives money is in frequent demand to pay the wages 
of labor. 
In our large cities merchants use enormous amounts of money 
as a medium to exchange their commodities and transfer them 
to their customers, and when times are good there is noscarcity 
of money in commercial centers. But in agricultural districts 
the farmer, whose products are marketed only once each year, 
does not find it so one to obtain mene especially when low 
prices make it more difficult than if prices were bsigher. The 
circulation of money depends entirely — legitimate demand, 
and unless this were true money would lose its valueas a stand- 
ard medium with which to effect exchanges and to facilitate 
trade and commerce. When rp y are high and trade good 
there is no cones of a scarcity of money, but when pricesare 
low and trade d hes money mes scarce because the de- 
mand for its use has fallen off. 
It is my judgment that the authorizing of State bank currenc 
would not make times any better, because that kind of a substi- 
tute for money would serve to destroy rather than build up pub- 
lic confidence. Ina country like ours, where natural resources 
are almost inexhaustible; where people are thrifty, intelligent, 
industrious, and law-abiding; where all can prosper according 
to their ability; where abundance should supply its blessings to 
ae class; where the country belongs to 
peop e are its rulers, there should be no hard times, no loss of 
confidence, no dearth of plenty. no end to prosperity, no cause 
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Num ber. Amount. Fees. Number. Amount. Fees. 

$169,712 | $1,475, 166. 68 $13, 604. 68 71, 493 $113, 383. 02 2, 146. 86 
688, 164 7, 182, 484. 88 58, 536. 48 279, 033 445, 519. 23 8, 382. 12 
51,742 627,790. 58 4, 912. 30 25, 804 46, 651.18 775. 62 
69, 592 565, 418. 59 5, 404. 06 50, 600 82, 812. 83 1, 520. 07 
181, 420 1, 736, 095. 86 15, 234. 87 92, 965 159, 218. 72 2, 783. 04 
197, 112 2, 159, 967. 28 17, 767. 01 105, 816 179, 006. 06 3,179.58 
; 821, 146.77 7, 394. 53 54, 6 92, 641. 20 1, 641. 21 

433, 642 3, 903, 177. 61 35, 468. 03 218, 062 861, 985. 54 6, 552. 71 
80, 946 347, 389. 44 2, 821. 32 16, 302 27, 784. 84 489. 45 


13, 309, 735 | 127, 576,433. 65 | 1, 120,171.82 | 7,758,210 | 12,903, 076.73 | 233, 414. 19 


for distress, and no lack of opportunity; nor would there be any 
if we had a financial system adequate to the demands and free 
from the influence and control of speculators. Prosperity is a 
question of confidence in this country, and not of an extraordi- 
nary amount of money, and were it not for periodical spasms of 
distrust that creep into the public mind, caused by lack of faith 
in the stability of our monetary system, progress would never 
be checked and prosperity to all classes of people would be un- 
bounded. 

It is for that reason, Mr. Speaker, that we must be care- 
ful in legislating on financial questions. Coin money has acom- 
mercial value that prohibits lack of confidence, provided it can 
be guarded against the attacks of speculators, and its paper sub- 
stitute will also retain public confidence if it is redeemable on 
demand and the public can be kept assured of its redemption. 
The unconditional repeal of the State bank tax would open the 
way to the issuance of unlimited amounts of paper currency au- 
thorized by different State laws and secured by a variety of col- 
lateral. Noone, not even the most ardent supporter of State 
bank currency, will deny that assumption. 

Would such currency eatisfy the public, and would it pass cur- 
rent and on a par with gold and silver? The reply is obvious 
and the fact plain that it would only be a question of time when 
financial confusion, depreciation, demoralization, and disaster 
would result from such a system. No one can doubt the ability 
of the people of the several States to frame banking laws and pro- 
vide safeguards against the issuance of ‘* wild-cat’ currency, but 
the safeguards and securities of one State might not be satisfac- 
tory to another, and the value of the currency would vary accord- 
ingly. The welfare of too many interests depends upon having 
a sound and reliable monetary system to warrant our referring 
this important question to the uncertainty of State legislation. 

The census of 1890 discloses the information that the total in- 
come of the United States, including the product of land, labor, 
and savings for that year, was $65,037,091,137, an amount equal to 
about $1,000 for every man, woman, and child in this great 
nation. Would it be prudent, Mr. Speaker, to place such an 
enormous prosperity in jeopardy by giving license to the circu- 
lation of a system of currency that may or may not be stable ac- 
cording to the wisdom and foresight of political State legislators? 
It is the poor people who suffer most from the results of finan- 
cial stringencies, as we have had ample evidence during the last 
six months. Their incomesare the price of labor, and when finan- 
cial upheavals stop the demand for industrial products; when 
mines, mills, and factories are closed to the employment of labor; 
when money seeks hiding places to prevent further loss, wage- 
earners become the ae sufferers. And acting as repre- 
sentatives of an intelligent people it is our duty to protect the 
laboring classes from the results of financial disturbances. 

It is claimed that the authorizing of State bank currency 
would benefit agricultural districts because local banks would 
be prepared to supply their own currency to farmers at a lower 
rate of interest than was demanded for the use of other money. 
If State bank currency could be made uniform and possess the 
functions of sound money, there could be no objection to it, and 
the argument would be as sound as the currency. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the very fact that State banks would be authorized to 
increase issues to meet certain contingencies changes the stand- 
ard of currency from a thing of value with which to regulate 
affairs of trade to a commodity to be cheapened by its uses. 

If State bank currency were sound and as good as coin money 
it would not remain in localities where it was issued unless there 
was abundant demand for its retention. If it were not as good 
as any other kind of money and would not flow to money centers 
as readily as other currency of general circulation, State bank 
currency would remain in the localities where it was issued and 
become a commodity subject to discount and fluctuation in value, 
for the reason that the exigencies of business demand a cur- 
rency that has general circulation, and that currency would be 
preferred and command a premium over currency that would 
not circulate beyond certain limits and had an uncertain value. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no banking scheme to advocate, no 
method of providing a much-neec ad. more flexible system of cur- 
rency. nor am [ su:ficiently familiar with the requirements of 
banking to propose any new system, but I am opposed to any 
proposition that would take the control of currency away from 
the National Government. And I am also opposed to the circu- 
lation and use of currency that can not be instantly redeemed in 
coin. I would oppose any measure making the Government of 
the United States a banking iastitution, but it is my judgment 
that every dollar, either of coin or paper, handled by the people 
of the Uni‘ed States ought to be issued by national authority. 

Any State law that authorizes individuals or corporations to 
issue currency secured by bonds or other collateral that is sub- 
ject to speculation and fluctuation in value will sooner or later 
cause financial distress. 
can not be disputed. 
and when the prosperity of a people depends largely upon hav- 
ing a reliable currency with which to pay labor and keep alive 
the affairs of the commercial world, the basis of that currency 
should not be left to the mercy of stock speculators. 

It seems to me that coin alone should be made the basis of our 
monetary system, and that all schemes that propose stocks, 
bonds, or other speculative collateral should be rejected. We 
are a speculative people. Nine-tenths of our business is done on 
speculative values, and for that reason our monetary system, the 
standard on which we rely for the perfecting of all business 
transactions, should be as reliable and unchangeable as‘the in- 
trinsic value of the precious metals used throughout the civil- 
ized world for coin money. The schemes proposed for curing 
the evils of our present monetiry system are numerous, compli- 
eated, and peculiar. The world never lacks for saviors when 


trouble comes, and fortunately for the good of humanity but few | 


of those self-constituted saviors ever get more than a hearing, 
and it will be so with the propositions made to give financial 
relief to our monetary system. 

The present discussion will do good, however, in awakening 
thinking minds to the necessity of a more uniform monetary 
system, and men of experience in the financial world will come 
to our relief. The national banking system has demonstrated 
its inability to meet the demands of an emergency, and as a 
means of giving the country more currency in a time of need has 
provedadisappointing failure. Thesystem is wrong, as all cur- 
rency systems are that devend upon bonds for security. Then, 


again, the national banking system is a powerful money trust | 


that exerts too great an influence for the good of the public. 
The inability of national banks to meet emergencies and expand 


It is the inevitable result of speculation, | 
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That fact is established by historyand | | 


| 





their circulation in compliance with the demands of the public | 


is best shown by the following table: 
Amount of national-bank notes in circulation on July 1 of each year from 1872 to 














1893. 
| ational- | National- 
4 ank notes | bank notes 
July i— in circula- July 1— in circula- 
tion. tion. 
Si tikshas aden dséumavetic $829, 067,006 |i 1888...................... $347, 856, 219 
Ota mbes delbinhes vadl SO Oe Ste Bh Bea de cen cccccceccecscécn 330, 689, 893 
il cniiinsiiheis aii een ani eatelat SO MI i 308, 631, 001 
ME cieicheskk dh eendnedeeeanael ee Os OU WF BO cc ciecccccccccccsecnc 307, 655, 038 
WG A. suitsicnssadiawese ey EE FOE Bi nba cbde nccosdccesedce 276, 855, 203 
SOG _ tn, iultina pbaimileeed Be ee A nnd on ccaccnst extn nsec 245, 312, 780 
th tell a a lal ah aie kt 8 8 hl TT a 207, 220, 633 
ye SI Aa BS SS RE Beis GE ft Mo acdhaneudacedecces 181, 604, 937 
PA tbs cUeladaalenos bak eg Es BOND UP oui s cccusbnncaticinnccl 162, 221, 046 
SR eae eee i, 1 2. | eee 167, 221, 517 
I ta nnillin el aan Sy A SE I oan ecedinmauimnead xis 174, 639, 966 





The reason for the contraction of their currency is because 
national banks find it more profitable to withdraw their security 


bonds from the United States Treasury and sell them than to | ment note-holders are always certain of their money, and no par- 


| ticular bank is looked to for its redemption. 


keep their notes in circulation, and in withdrawing the bonds 
they return their notes to the Treasury and contract the cur- 
rency of the country to that extent. Had it not been for the 
much-abused Treasury notes, put in circulation by the purchase 
of silver bullion under the Sherman act, the results of the re- 


cent financial panic would have been much more disastrous, | 


These notes are said to have been the cause of the loss of public 
confidence and the consequent business depression, but they 
were issued and performed their part in upholding trade and 
commerce, for every dollar of them was as good as a national- 
bank note or a gold dollar or any other dollar in every part of 
the country. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows the follow- 
ing paper currency in circulation June 1, 1894: 


SE ES “SRE eS a ee ain ge Petites $69, 990, 000 
eee 330, 305, 000 
Sa oS sar eee ee ae 57, 270, 000 
en 141, 026, 000 
Snes ane aae Oe 
ke... wa -asceseee 199, 082, 000 


SOL 


And as all of this currency i3 based upon a demand redemp- 
tion in gold, and as there are only about Y% millions of dollars 
in gold in our Treasury for its redemption, a reason can be seen 
why some change should be made in our monetary system. Tae 
policy of reissuing Treasury notes from the Treasury after they 
have been returned for redemption in gold is ons of the causes 
why it is so easy to deplete our gold reserve. 

The same notes are used over an for redemption and 
made the means of the withdrawal! of gold and its shipment to 
Europe for anindefinitenumber of times. Currency that repre- 
sents the deposit of coin should be ec wnceled 4s soon as the notes 
are redeemed. Their mission is ended when the coin for which 
they are a substitute is withdrawn from the Treasury and placed 
in circulation, and they should be destroyed; otherwise they 
present a fictitious value, and if redeemed a second time de- 
spoilthe Treasury of coin that should be vsed to redeem other 
notes. The policy of reissuing paper curreacy and redeeming 
it without limitation is a menace to the stability of our mon- 
etary sytem that threatens danger in times of financial distress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing and anxious to vote for any mens- 
ure that will give thiscountry a reliable, uniform, elastic mon- 
etary system, but it must be one in fuct and notin theory. Like 
other questions, the financial problem presents opportunity for 
the vagaries of the theorist and the sophistry of the dema- 
gogue, both of which are outo! place in Congress. Good money 
is nota question of theory; nor can the demagogue supply it by 
idle ranting. Since the beginning o! trade it has been a neces- 
sity, and so long as men exchange the products of labor, money 
must have an unchanging value to insure prosperity and thrift. 
Unsound money is sure to bring disaster, and all currency not 


i over 


| based on the solid assurance that it is instantly redeemable in 


gold and silver coin possesses the principle of fiat money. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, the problem is an easy one, and 
its solution needs no long, studious research. The National Gov- 
ernment reserves the right tocoin money. Lot it also assume 


| the right to issue a paper substitute for coin and restrict the is- 
| sue of such currency to the actual amount of money coined. 
| This will divorce the right to issue money from banking, which 


is properly a business of loans and discounts. All must agree 
that men who make loans and discount notes and drafts ought 
not to control the circulation of currency. The National Goy- 
ernment is afree agent of the public,and its currency when 
abundant can not be controlled by capital exceptas it comes into 
the hands of men of money in a business way. The contrary is 
the result when a banking system is given power to issue cur- 
rency. 

In times of emergency the system becomes a huge trust to 
control and speculate in the currency it commands, and instead 


| of increasing the volume of currency or of extending accommoda- 
| tion to the people who desire loans, it restricts the amount in 





circulation to increase the demand and rate of interest. 

Find a way, Mr. Speaker, to distribute national currency 
foundeion acoin basis to banks without imposing any unreason- 
able tax or objectionable conditions, and supply it to all parts 
of the country as it may be needed, and th» day of hard times 
will be over. All this country needs to make it the richest, 
most prosperous, and powerful on the face of the globe is a re- 
liable monetary system. 

[ have refrained from referring specially to the extensive 
counterfeiting and the disgraceful “ wiid-cat ” currency of the 
State-bank system prior to1860. After such anexperience those 
objections to State-bank currency would be avoided, even were 
the 10 per cent tax repealed. The main objection to State-bank 
currency, in myopinion, would be its lack of uniformity and the 


probability that some of it would be issued on nondesirable 
| securities, and in that event the note-holders would be losers. 





With a uniform system guaranteed by the National Govern- 
Asa reference to 
the State-bank system of currency in vogue before the war, I 
ask here, Mr. Chairman, to publish in connection with these 
remarks the following table, showing the amo int of capital em- 
ployed by banks in each State of the Union, also the average 
amount of money per capita in each State: 











All bi Ss. 
| Popula- “ — 
States and Territories. a! | Aver- 

“1891.° | Capital,ete. | age per 
| capita. 
hte dnks ob ennd dewapees samen novices 663,000 | $81, 253, 068 #122. 55 
SS ETE EES, ! 379, 000 | 06, 225, 832 953. 89 
a A 333, 000 | 40, 981, 914 123. 07 
I ih oo ce 2, 299, 000 742, 651, 224 323. 02 
_ eee 25z, 000 127, 1246, 389 361.15 
I nF a ee 764, 000 199, 953, 331 261.72 
ich til wnnmatdnioeytmais ...| 6,110,000} 1, 16%, 604, 193 272. 20 
PET ncudchndniisnenauaesncrecanaevanat 1,404,008 119, 766, 799 | 80. 73 
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All banks. 
“~ ula- 
States and Territories. om Aver- 
at 1, | Capital, etc. | age per 
= capita. 
POO iosi ict sus daiiciawanty diiaduianet 5, 882, 000 #516, 267, 058 $101.50 
DR cine cnachndivdhbepseteéunmecialidon 170, 000 14, 856, 050 81. 56 
BT I. niicnch int scicchgianaiieneie dh diddiaiaibnoae 1,048, 000 01, 096, 200 56, 46 
District of Columbia............ , 000 20, 146, 171 85. 87 
RU an toni tieecite lenddaiicehaaiiniitiny 3 catagiieadl 1, 670, 000 42, 131, 055 25. 23 
WOR FE... dcadienepeocs S 773, 000 14, 118, 894 18, 26 
Ny ichchsniss nominttbimtin owduaciand 1, 638, 000 10, 602,746 6. 47 
ITE Tt ee eae 1, 165, 000 14, 556, 233 12. 49 
De intial ait Ata ah 1, 867, 000 22, 682, 049 12,14 
eee oe een oe ane 405, 000 8, 485, 786 20. 95 
TR. ic ct beneubbenbadinedbamienebad 1,538, 000 14, 900, 568 9. 69 
I a ie ain asa e retical madi miele 1, 809, 000 11, 754, 338 8. 98 
SID epincnan dqtistiinnibahnienstuidieaantbieil 1, 187, 000 35, 138, 019 30. 99 
SIA: onnanh &.mgare eatgbisienesanaabiaaanweiiantaiadl 2, 304, 000 65, 070, 737 23, 24 
DS op nsocmnemectiabbbtetovepppeteced 1, 161, 000 7, 607, 971 6.55 
SIIIIIUIIIIN<. anh sth idihsidecbabiasialet ints ueibeliaenisisiaidici 1, 870, 000 86, 078, 682 46.03 
IRINOD i cnuincic ammciipnisth-naseiyennipeeiian mpeieriiiadiaieel 1,773, 000 42, 603, 237 24. 03 
TEE: ish: -cljwminareé-euigeintinia pinneiameebiiiaasinnt ial me 220, 297, 991 69. 22 
NID ico dais wos ative toi dleeh-aunanis sasha es celal 2, 213, 000 71, 758, 885 43.42 
ID ciucnnastadbatbheins sdubanidiendaite ied 8, 899, 000 271,513, 188 69. 61 
IID. «sissies iaitihan ntainnkuieielaan bined 2, 139, 000 124, 332, 290 58. 12 
eee ee 1, 728, 000 91, 828, 490 53.14 
ra 1, 935, 000 111, 981, 211 58. 87 
Minnesota .... 1, 360, 000 102, 482, 170 75. 35 
I cccnnnd ciptinisan dhidiinabpapewced sail ane 164, 047, 645 60. 00 
a a er ee eee a aae S 1, 448, 000 53, 896, 588 37.22 
I isin a's nnnizincctiidivnndadaaiedusedadapmind 1, 148, 000 69, 333, 620 60. 39 
Colorado 440, 000 40, 480, 478 92. 00 
44, 000 1, 176, 791 26. 75 
IDs x:chien.ssa-eins acentes dein’ wth gah a naeeieniiiiaeia’ 1, 244, 000 271, 189, 235 218.00 
BNI: igddss > atic ciptshudaiciotie wae. wicikGveien niece 333, 000 17, 878, 204 53. 69 
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New Mexico 157,000 4, 415, 963 28.12 
Indian Territory 181, 300 282, 954 1,56 
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Ton Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued dur- 
ing the period therein mentioned— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cox] should be adopted. The repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on State issue, whether constitutional or not, is at this 
time both fit and just. No question considered, or to be con- 
sidered, by this House is of more importance at this time to 
the people of this country than the question of finance. The 
national banking system was not introduced to —— and 
build up the industrial enterprises of this country; it was purely 
aoe measure, and to that end was both adequate and service- 
apie. 

The system as organized and operated isa moneyed monopoly. 
Not only so, but a protected monopoly. Certainly this Govern- 
ment does not intend to perpetuate upon our coat a protected 
monopoly, of such vast powers and control as that all and every 
industry of every nature and in every section of this country 
shall be made to pay tribute, in amount measured only by the 
greed and avarice of an unrestricted, protected, and legalized 
system of oppression. 

No one ov the floor of this House will dare defend this system. 
Many have endeavored to excuse the conduct of this monopoly; 
others have attempted tocondone their sins and bridge over the 
fatal results of the system on account of the uniform and stable 
currency furnished to the people. Others are always ready to 
acknowledge that the system must go, but never ready to sug- 
gesta ve or vote for any bill that will give even tempo- 
rary relief. 

It has been well said that whoever controls the money of a 
country controls the products of that country. This has been 
wonderfully illustrated under our present system. 
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With the power to contract and expand at will under this sys- 
tem the wealth of this country is rapidly being aggregated in 
the hands of a few, while on the other hand the masses are be- 
coming poorer day by day. The evils sought to be remedied by 
the citizens of this country at this time are clearly traceable to 
our financial and taxing systems. The peopleare in earnestand 
have their minds and hearts set on the total overthrow of the 
moneyed monopoly and taxing system as now existing. Tho 
people will be satisfied with nothing less than a system of taxa- 
tion that will distribute evenly the burdens of the Government 
upon all classes and upon all industries, and with nothing less 
than a financial system ample and properly distributed, so that 
every citizen can be facilitated in his lawful pursuits. 

I admit, Mr. Speaker, that there is great difficulty and great 
hazard in turning down any financial system tooabruptly. It is 
universally admitted that as the national debt is canceled, in 
that proportion the national banking system must be contracted 
and eventually must cease to exist. If it is the fixed policy of 
the Government to maintain the present system, it can only be 
done upon a bond issue, and this Congress, in my opinion, should 
settle that question. We must have additional currency, and 
the method of distributing that currency must be such as will 
prevent its congestion. 

No one believes that this Congress will attempt to substitute 
a new system for the present one, or authorize the issue of bonds 
to increase the currency under the present system. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if [ am correct in laying down these two 
propositions, and if I am correct in my statement that addi- 
tional currency is absolutely necessary to a proper development 
and a healthy growth of the resources and industries of this 
country, as well as to relieve the taxpayers at this time from the 
evils that beset them, the question comes home to every mem- 
ber of this Congress, what have we done or what do we propose 
to do to settle this financial question?. 

We have not authorized a new system, we have not author- 
ized a bond issue to build up and perpetuate the present system, 
but on the other hand we have stopped the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of certificates thereon, thereby contract- 
ing the volume of currency (now too small) about fifty millions 
annually. We have refused to coin the seigniorage now in the 
vaults which would have added fifty or more millions to the vol- 
ume of currency. 

In a word, Mr. Speaker, we have done nothing to benefit the 
people on this line. Shall we return to our constituents with 
this statement of facts staring us in the face, intrusted by them 
under the declaration of our platform and pledges made to give 
relief, or shall we in this, the eleventh hour, make amends by 
adopting this amendment which is in conformity toa plain de- 
mand in the Democratic platform and solemnly binding upon 
every Democratic member of this House? 

I do not intend to harshly criticise my Democratic brethren 
upon this floor, but I must be pardoned in saying I do not undet- 
stand what it is to be a Democrat and at the same time with the 

rsonal liberty to obey or not the plain demands of the party, 

awfully expressedand accepted before the people. We went to 

the country upon a plaindeclaration of principles. One of those 
declaration was a pledge to “‘ repeal the 10 per cent tax on State 
issues,” and yetI find on this tioor almost every Northern and 
Western Democrat pes mms tothe repeal. Whatdoes this mean? 
Does it mean that again legislation in this Houseshall be marked 
by sectional lines—the North against the South and the South 
against the North? 

Mr. Speaker, this question will not down; it must have an in- 
telligent answer. The people will and can give the answer. 
Why are Northern Republicans and Northern Democrats agains! 
the repeal, and Southern Democrats in favor of the repeal? Ii 
the repeal should be had, no State would be compelled to au- 
thorize State banks of issue, and if Georgia should do so, no 
bank outside of Georgia would be compelled to take or pay out 
Georgia notes, and no one in the State or outof it would receive 
and pay outsuch notesif not perfectly good. Why, then, shoul: 
Illinois object to Georgia using her credit in this way to better 
her own — and develop’ her own resources? State issuc 
could not be legal tender under the Constitution. 

The privilege to issue notes redeemable in lawful money com- 
ing in competition with greenbacks, national-bank currency, 
gold, and silver, should not alarm anyone. No ‘“ wild-cat issue ” 
could for a moment stand such competition. Mr. Speaker, | 
can not believe the cry of ‘‘ wild-cat money is sincere. Howcan 
an intelligent member of this House conjure up to his satisfac- 
tion such a “scarecrow” is beyond my comprehension. Are our 
friends North and Northwest fearfui that, if the Southern States 
had the right touse their credit in this way, owing to their nat- 
ural advantages they would outstrip them in the march to wealth 
and power? [hopenot. Wemusttake their reasons given on this 
floor as the true ones, however strange those reasons may be. 

The idea of limiting a State in the use of her credit is hard 
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pose, Mr. Speaker, that an attempt to pass a bill in this House 
to tax all notes, bonds, mortgages, or other written or printed 
promises to pay, by one citizen to another or from one company 
to another, 10 per cent on the amount involved, what defense 
could be made in favor of such an act? Only one, to wit, that | 
the custom and right to deal with each other in this way robs 
the banks of commissions or interest which should go to them. | 
What objections to such an act would be urged on this floor? | 
Why, of course, the first one would be “ unconstitutional,” then | 
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to account for upon any other basis than that of jealousy. Sup- | 


| feit coins exists, and will always exist, 
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to the gold currency of this country, that in the same proportion 
we would find spurious gold coin. There are thousands of green- 


| backs and national-bank counterfeit notes in circulation to-day, 


Shall we discard the system of coinage and banking because of 
these exceptions? That is whero the arguments of the gentle- 
men on the other side leads to. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the fact that counterfeit notes or counter- 
is no reason why the 
system of issuing notesand coining money should be abandoned, 
but only serves as notice to those who handle the currency of 


an infringement upon personal rights to protect the banks or | the country that they should inspect and receive with care any 
g J 


to enhance their profits at an unnecessary tax to the people; a | note or any coin. 


wrong to the people without raising revenue for the Govern- 
ernment, impoverishing the people with no benefit to the Gen- 
eral Government. } 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is this case—only substitute the 
State for the individual. The State of Georgia to-day has as 
good credit at home or abroad as any State in the Union or any 
country in the world. She can float a bond to-day at as low 
rato of interest, in the markets of the world, as can the United 
States. If under the Constitution and laws of this. country she 
can issue her bonds—which is simply a promise to pay—and 
place on the market and sell them to New York capitalists, why 
not forbid that, for fear that the good citizens of New York will 
have thrust upon them wild-cat bonds instead of ‘“ wild-cat 
notes.” The tax upon State issue does not provide one dollar 
of revenue for the Government, nor was it intended for that 
purpose. 

At the time the tax was levied it was necessary to.. ‘ll off State 
banks to set up on a paying basis national banks, and national 
banks were thought to be at the time necessary to conquer the 
States at war with the United States, as well as to maintain the 
credit of the Government. The war is over, or at least should 
beso held. The rebel States are back in the Union, and that 
under the terms and conditions dictated by the Government. 
In good faith said States expect to be treated just.as though no 
effort had been made atseparation. 

The national banks are not only well established, but to-day 
control this country in evorything that relate to its finances. 
The United States credit is as good.as anyone could wish for. 
Now, why should this tax on State banks be continued? The 
argument is that we want ‘‘ uniform currency.” We wanta bill 
or note issued by a bank to be similar to all other bills or notes 
They must look alike; they must all be vouched for by the 
United States Government, and therefore good in all places and 
at all times. Now, Mr. Speaker, this proves too much for those 
who oppose the repeal of the tax. If the argument proves any- 
thing, it proves the necessity of the Government doing the 
banking business, and not the farming out the business to cor- 
porations. 

We must have a stable, good and ample currency, but not nec- 
essarily a uniform kind of currency. We have to-day anything 
but uniformity in our currency. e have gold, silver, green- 
backs, national-bank notes, silver certificates and gold certifi- 
cates. The only question involved in all this currency is, is it 
good. What makes it good? Not any intrinsic value in the 
currency itself, for paper money can not have intrinsic value to 
any extent. Simply, Mr. Speaker, that the United States Gov- 
ernment is behind these notes ‘and coins is the reason why our 
currency is good, and only for the reason that the Government 
has the power to tax and declare war, with menand resources to 
execute her will, gives value to United States currency. 

The State of Georgia has the power to tax and call out the 
State militia to inforce her mandates, and for this reason her 
credit is as good to-day as that of the General Government. 
Why not, then, allow her the benefitof her credit, specially now 
when depression and suffering stalks abroad in the land, threat- 
ening every industry and calling with destruction. My predic- 

ion, Mr. Speaker, is that when the vote is taken not a half- 

ozen Democrats, outside of the States known as Southern 
States, will vote for the repeal; if so, whata significant and la- 
mentable showing to the outside world. 

T have listened to the discussion on this question with a great 
eal of interest, hoping to hear some good substantial reason 
hy this taxshould not be repealed. To my utter astonishment 

and mortification every opponent of the measure now pending 
as drifted in his remarks into sectionalism, never failing to 
oist the red flag, the emblem of danger, and when asked to 
os out the coming danger has rustled outsome defunct‘ wild- 
cat bank” that had a temporary existence some forty or sixty 
years ago. 

He could have, with less trouble and research, pointed out for 
every ‘‘wild-cat bank” thus rustled out, a thousand stable 
tate institutions whose notes of issue were as good as gold, 
ith not a single outstanding note unredeemed to-day. 1 will 
enture to say, Mr. Speaker, that if this rule should be applied 





Everything of valuo has always been and will 
continue to becounterfeited. This holds good from the religion 
that we hug to our bosoms, to the nutmeg thatis used on our 
tables. 

Now, if we are to discard State banks for the reason that some- 
where in Illinois or Indiana some sharp rascals under very loose 
State regulations did hatch upa State bank without capitalor re- 
sponsibility, and imposed upon the people a worthless currency, 
why not discard our presentcurrency for the same reason? Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I assert without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion that there is not one member on this floor who does not be- 
lieve that-Georgia can and would under the now existing cir- 
cumstances, if thistax were repealed, authorize State banks with 
such restrictions and securities as would make the notes of issue 
as good as that of any national bank. And here comes the 
trouble: competition, open and legitimate. 

The friends of the national banking system are afraid of this 
competition. The section of the country in which the volume 
of the presentcurrency iscongested is afraid that many of the in- 
dustries that now flourish in that protected section may find their 
way down to new and more profitable fields. This policy, if 
pursued, must force the Southern States to a commercial com- 

ination with other countries, and that in the very near future. 
Development we must have and will have. We prefer analli- 
ance with our brethren of the North and East, but if driven to 
independent action for commercial life and prosperity we are 
neither too poor nor cowardly to accept the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this tax should be repealed 

First. Becauseit is wrong in principle, if not unconstitutional. 

Second. For the reason thatit produces no revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. For the reason that it prohibits the use of the credit of 
the States, looking to their own betterment. 

Fourth. For the reason that the refusal to do so drives neces- 
sarily the citizens of the States into that broad and popular 
channel (of this day), paternalism. 

Fifth. Itshould be repealed for the reason that the present 
financial system is inadequate and impotent to meet the wants 
of the country. 

Sixth. [tshould be repealed because the party of the people 
in this country (Democrats) solemnly declared that it should be 
done, and an overwhelming majority of this House were elected 
with a distinct understanding that these pledges should be ma- 
terialized by the act of Congress. Shall we keepfaith with the 
people and the party? Gentlemen, to our constituents we stand 
or fall. To the great Democratic party, that we have the honor 
on this floor to represent, we must reider an account of our 
stewardship. Shall we hear on our return home the plaudit, 
** Well done, good and faithful servant,” or shall we be forced 
to explain and defend our inconsistencies and violated pledges? 


Indian Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES 8. SHERMAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


) 


Saturday, June 16, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 6913) making appropriations for current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SHERMAN said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to that feature of the bill found on page 138, lines |, 2, and 


3, and reading: 


Provided, That the office for purchasing goods and supplies and the princi- 
} pal depotshall’be established at Chicago and the bids shall be opened there. 
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The action herein peed is entirely uncalled for, unwise 
because it is unbusinesslike, and without a parallel in any legis- 
lation pertaining to the control of the Departments. No suffi- 
cient reason has been or can be given for thus departing from the 
established custom that has 30 wisely prevailed for years. With- 
out the shadow of business sense, we are asked in this bill to 
close up the New York warehouse, give up the practice of re- 
ceiving and opening bids at the marketof supply, and confine 
ourselves entirely to a market 1,000 miles awayfrom the base of 
many of the supplies. 

We are asked to submit to a proposition that will restrain the 
Secretary of the Interior from exercising his best judgment, 
and one that willonecessarily limit him to an interior market, 
whether the bids that he may receive are of an advantageous 
nature or not. For the first time in our history we are asked 
to single out one Cabinet officer for discrimination and indignity. 
It would be as sensible to insist that all Cabinet officers should 
henceforth purchase all supplies at the place nearest the point 
of distribution rather than the place where these supplies could 
be purchased to the best advantage. It is not by any means a 
question between New York and Chicago here involved, but it 
is a question of plain business methods. Chicago now has a 
warehouse; so has San Francisco and other — for a portion 
ofeach year. It is a question whether we shall shut ourselves 
up to one market rather than secure the advantages of the best 
markets. Such a proposition is unworthy of the Houso and un- 
businesslike upon its very face. 

Taking as our basis the year ending June 30, 1894, there is 
expended annually in supplies for the Indian Department not 
far from $2,250,000. One million of this amount had heretofore 
been used in securing flour, grains, cattle on the hoof, and other 
provisions. The contract for furnishing these have been inva- 
riably arn to bidders remote from either New York or Chi- 
eago. The bids have been opened at the New York warehouse 
and it has always been expressly stipulated that the contractors 
should deliver the goods in monthly installments to the agen- 
cies direct. Surely, under such rules and regulations there 
could not possibly be any difference in the cost of the articles, 
whether the bids were received and opened and the contracts 
let in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, or San Francisco. The 
mere OF me of the bids and the lett of the contracts in- 
volve clerical work and can be performed in one place as well 
as another, 

Of the balance, not far from $200,000 has heretofore been con- 
tracted for in New York, to be delivered at the Chicago ware- 
house. By arecentorder issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
it is proposed to receive the bids for such goods,as experience 
has shown can be best purchased in the West, at the Chicago 
warehouse. This is practicable and sensible, and my conten- 
tion is that the same rule should apply to the East, namely, 
that all goods that experience has shown can be purchased to 
the best advantage in the East should come through the New 
York warehouse. 

As a rule not far from $1,000,000 worth of goods have been con- 
tracted for in New York, to be delivered at the New York ware- 
house. This class of goods has consisted of articles either man- 
ufactured in or near the city of New York or directly imported 
to that place. Dry goods, clothing, hats, caps, groceries, and 
medical supplies, all of which can be easily furnished at the 
most reasonable prices there, have been the principal things con- 
tracted for. New York has always been the center for such 
staples. Most of these goods are either made in or near the city 
or are imported there. And itis a significant fact that up to 
this time, no Western bidder has ever put in an appearance 
against his Eastern competitor, knowing full well that to com- 
pete at the very place of manufacture would be utterly useless 
on account of price. 

These very facts show most conclusively how important is the 
retention of the New York warehouse to carry forward the work 
with the most economy and the greatest facility. Let us apply 
a little business reason to these facts. If it were possible for 
the Chicago merchant or the St. Louis merchant or manufac- 
turer to successfully compete against New York prices in these 
commodities, it would certainly go without saying that the con- 
tracts heretofore secured by the Eastern manufacturer or im- 
porter would never have been permitted to go by default. 

It is contrary to sagacious business methods to run away 
from the market to buy s. Nomerchant valuing his suc- 
cess and prosperity would for a moment think of buying his sup- 

lies from a middle man when he could wee oe them 

rom the manufacturer or importer direct. He would natu- 
rally seek the very center and of supplies, knowing that to 
purchase wisely and judiciously he must go to the heart of the 
market and purchase where there has been the least handling. 
This is the principle that governs every successful business man, 
and this is the principle that has hitherto prevailed in the 
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purchase of supplies in the Indian Department. It should pre- 
vail hereafter, and will if you strike this clause from the bill. 
But ge A there is a clamor for a change, and we are con- 
fronted with a new plan, a recently evolved theory; and the 
specious plea that its advocates advance is the one of economy. 

ruly a beautiful plea, if it could be established; but unfortu- 
nately for its advocates, it lacks the two elements of economy, 
in that it is neither wise nor saving in its operation. 

Let us examine the two items wherein it is claimed by those 
favoring a change money can be saved. These are in freight 
and in the expense of conducting the business. Two or three 
facts already established must not be forgotten in this connec- 
tion. It will best serve to fix them well in our minds by re- 

eating them. Nearly all the supplies furnished by the New 

ork market are either manufactured in the East or are im- 
snap to the city of New York. Hitherto it has been found to 

impossible, on account of the fact just mentioned, for West- 
ern competitors to successfully compete against New York 
prices. Therefore, by going to New York, the Government has 
gone to first hands and has made its purchases at the lowest 
possible prices. 

In addition to this, the Government is able to make special 
freight contracts that can not be made by private individuals. 
The official records show that the average rate secured by the 
Department for that part of the transportation lying between 
New York and Chicago was 22} cents per 100 pounds. In other 
words, it cost the Government $11,040 to transport its Eastern- 
bought supplies from the New York warehouse to Chicago. It 
is also necessary for the Western merchant to buy his goods of 
the same nature in the East, and he is obliged to pay the freight 
between New York and Chicago. He comes under the oyera- 
tion of the interstate law, and can not, therefore, receive such 
advantageous rates. 

If the Western buyer pays the freight now in operation he 
would pay $24,250 for the transportation of the same amount of 
goods that the Government pays $11,040 for now. If, therefore, 
the bids are to be opened and the contracts let in Chicago, the 
Western bidder, from the very necessity of the case, will be 
compelled to add to the price of his bid the amount paid out in 
freight. This at the very lowest calculation, if we purchased 
from the Western bidder, would reach a total, based upon the 
figures just given, of over $13,000. That is certainly a plain 
business statement, and there can not be much economy in mak- 
ing the pee d change. 

ew York is and has been the recognized market for this class 
of supplies furnished the Indian Department. There is hardly 
a Western house of any prominence but that has its branch and 
purchasing agent in New York. It is absurd to argue on the 
ground of economy that the products of the East can be pur- 
chased to better ee in the West Business prudence 
would seemingly dictate that the Government can wisely do as 
the best business houses do and have its place in New York 
where it can receive at first hands its bids and samples, and thus 
be placed upon exactly the same footing as the prominent West- 
ern houses. 

There is certainly no business economy in departing from the 
generally accepted business methods. Even now, under the re- 
cent ruling of the Secretary of the Interior, such supplies that 
can be furnished the cheapest in the Chicago market are to be 
bid for and the bids opened at the TO warehouse, and if 
that be the wise provision with regard to Western supplies, why 
should not the same rule prevail in regard to Eastern supplies? 

But it is argued by those advocating the change that it is an 
unnecessary expense to carry on two warehouses, and they point 
to the fact that the cost of conducting the New York warehouse 
last year was $25,000, while the expense attached to the Chicago 
warehouse was only a trifleover$15,000. It is claimed that these 
two can be combined at the cheapest point, and thus a consider- 
able saving effected. This, however, can easily be proven to be 
only an apparent saving, not a real one. In order to receive all 
the bids and let the contracts it has always been found necessary 
to employ aspecial force of clerks. This will be necessary where- 
ever the bids are opened. As a matter of fact, en rolla 
show that this extra clerical force cost last year $15,000. 

All this has been charged to the New York warehouse, where 
the bids have heretofore been received. If this work were 
transferred to the Chicago house the extra cost must also be 
transferred. So that, as a matter of fact, the only extra cost is 
in the rental of a second warehouse, which amounts to about 
$5,000 per annum. This, however, is a mere bagatelle when the 
saving in freight is considered and the t advantage that 
must result in the purchase of nearly a million dollars’ worth of 
goods in the best market in the world. 

Some have claimed that the Secretary of the Interior has 
favored the closing of the New York warehouse, and in support 
of this claim they have called attention to the order of March 
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12 to that effect. In justice to the Secretary, it is but right to 
say that that order was issued under a misapprehension of the 
facts and was countermanded in asubsequent order, dated March 
31, which I will read: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 31, 1894. 

Sm: After careful consideration I deem it unwise to close the New York 
warehouse. While more than one-half of the Indian supplies are furnished 
at Chicago and in the West, we still buy yearly ey $800,000 worth of sup- 
plies in New York and the East. ltis entirely practicable to classify these 
goods (1) as those which come from Chicago and the West; (2) as those 
which come from New York and the East. Chicago should be headquarters 
for receiving samples and for purchasing the goods which experience has 
shown are furnished at lowest prices in Chicago and the West; New York 
should be headquarters for receiving samples and for purchasing those goods 
which experience has shown are furnished at lowest prices at New York and 

e East. 
ernie will require two warehouses; but two warehouses will involve little 
more expense for inspecting, handling, and packing, etc., than one. The 
failure to continue a purchasing agency in the immediate locality where, 
heretofore, nearly one-half of the — have been offered at lowest 

rices, would be calculated to lessen facilities for competition among bid- 

ers, and a very slight per cent of increase on $800,000 worth of goods would 
much exceed the amount saved by the use of a single warehouse. You will 
proceed with the preparation of purchases upon the plan presented. 


Tae eee HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 

The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

In conclusion, let me say that this is not a question between 
New York and Chicago. It is not even a question as to which 
section or which town will receive the trade. It goes deeper 
than this. It is a question of business prudence. It is a question 
as to whether we shall depart from the most approved methods 
now in vogue among our best business men. Under the present 
system we have the advantages which come from competition. 
We are not shut up to one warehouse, but we can receive bids in 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, or elsewhere if the Sec- 
retary deems such a course advantageous. If this new plan is 
adopted we will be shut up to but one point, and the action of 
the Secretary will be greatly and disadvantageously restricted. 
From every standpoint such a change would be unfortunate, 
and I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that these lines will be 
stricken out. 





Ten Per Cent Tax on State Banks. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON, 


OF MICHIGAN. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tursday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. B. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during 
the crisis of 1893, togeteer with an amendment providing for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the 10 per cent tax imposed on notes issued by State banks— 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not often trespassed upon the time of 
the House in discussing either public or party questions. The 
most important of both are continually crowding here for set- 
tlement. While I must admit thatI have not participated many 
years in the public service, as have many who have spoken for 
and against the subject before the committee, I think I appre- 
ciate the import and the danger of the proposed legislation. 

[ represent a district populated by nearly 200,000 people, who 
as aclass are as intelligent, as industrious, as honest, as patri- 
otic, and public-spirited, I believe, as are the inhabitants of any 
district represented on this floor. They are principally occu- 
ae on the farm and in the factory. There are five citiesin the 

istrict, the largest of which has a population of about 90,000. 

These, together with several large and growing villages, have 
factories the combined output of which is valued at about $30,- 
000,000 annuayy. 

The district contains seven national banks, several State banks, 
savings banks, trust and loan companies, building and loan as- 
sociations, and a number of private banks. We have many of 
the leading men prominent in the transportation business, a 
great number of first-class waolesale and retail mercantile es- 
tablishments, plenty of able lawyers and professionals of all 
classes; also as self-respecting and law-abiding a class of artisans 
and laboring men as inhabit any section of the world. We have 
as enlightened, thrifty, and progressive farmers as can be found 
in the country. All enjoy access to as good educational institu- 
tions as exist anywhere. 

Moreover, we have several first-class daily and a very large 
number of weekly newspapers which keep the people enlight- 
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ened upon the industrial and political problems and issues that 
affect the general welfare. Therefore, in the interest of these 
people and their various pursuits, all of which wiil be affected 
by the results of the proposed legislation if enacted, I feel justi- 
fied in submitting my views. L[also feel obliged to do so from 
the fact that many of my colleagues have taken me to task for 
not standing upon the one straight plank of the last national 
Democratic platform, the meaning of which could not possibly 
be misconstrued. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic platform is composed of many 
planks, and if only those who agree with every item of each par- 
ticular plank were allowed to assemble thereon it would be rap- 
idly depopulated. 

No person refuses to go upon a bridge simply because it con- 
tains somewhere a single straight and narrow plank upon which 
he dare not trust his entire weight. If in the main the bridge 
is of sound timber, the most of which has proven safe by past 
experience, and investigation shows that the new material intro- 
duced is so meager as to permit one to step over or around, then 
to venture upon such a bridge one might be justified. 

The convention that nominated me sleleed its candidate 
against banks of issue, and declared that all paper currency 
should be issued by the Government directly to the General 
Treasury for the benefit of all the people, thereby reducing taxes 
by the sum to be issued for circulation. - That was the plank sub- 
stituted in my district for the doubtful one inserted in a national 
Democratic platform for the first time at Chicago. I made my 
campaign onthe plank substituted by my people: upon that issue 
I was elected, and upon that issue I stand or fall. 

Mr. Speaker, during the first and present session of this Con- 
gress I have listened with great interest to the views presented 
by the different members upon the various propositions that 
have been up for consideration, and especially all questions af- 
fecting the currency of the country. Ihave always taken a deep 
interest in all legislation upon the standard of values which meas- 
ures the burden of the people in the payment of taxes to the ed- 
eral, State, and municipal authorities; which measures the price 
of every day’s labor of all wage-workers throughout the entire 
country; which measures the obligation of the debtor to the 
creditor everywhere; which is the medium of all exchanges and 
the measure of value of all the products of the farm and factory 
which go into our markets, and which is the basis of all fees for 
transportation, of all fixed charges of every kind whatsoever in 
all contracts and judgments, whether in law, court, or commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, the money question to me is the greatest of all 
questions thatcomes legitimately within the jurisdiction of Con- 
gressional control, for it more vitally affects the general welfare 
than any other subject of legislation. Congress by the Consti- 
tution is given the authority ‘‘to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and to fix the standard of 
weights and measures.” 

Now, to my mind, Congress not only has permission, but is 
commanded; it not only has a privilege, buta duty to perform by 
virtue of this constitutional grant of power, and a failure to per- 
form the duty thus imposed would be criminal negligence for 
— all engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits must 
suffer. 

Congress has coined money of both gold and silver since and 
from the foundation of the Government, and has decided the 
quantity and quality of either metal which should be required 
to constitute a dollar, the unit of value, thus establishing a legal 
ratio at which the two metals should be coined. The dollar 
coined pursuant to the law of Congress, whether of gold or sil- 
ver, has always been of exactly the same legal value, although 
the metal from which either dollar was coined might at times 
have a different commercial value than that from which the 
other was coined. Such is the case now, and such has fre- 
quently been the case. Congress has several times changed the 
quantity and quality of one or the other with the idea of secur- 
ing a more uniform value, so that the free coinage of both 
metals would continue, thus securing with the rapid increase of 
business and population a necessary and compensating increase 
of money with which the increased business might be transacted 
without loss or inconvenience. 

States were by the Constitution forbidden to coin money, emit 
billsof credit, or make anything but gold and silver coin a teuder 
in payment of debts. The State may not coin either gold or 
silver; Congress may coin both,and regulate the value of the 
money so coined. The State may not emit bills of credit; Con- 
gress may. The State may not make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; Congress may and has 
made legal tender its authorized bills of credit, and has made 
legal tender the promissory notes of the Government issued 
payable to bearer without interest, and they were current for 
the payment of debts and taxes und constituted for many years 
the sole medium of exchange 
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While itis true snerarere greatly depreciated, that was chiefly 
due to the fact that the Government refused payment and other- 
wiscdiscredited them by refusing toreceive them for custom dues, 
and by the doubts that existed at the time that the Government 
might fail to put down the rebellion. When confidence was re- 
stored, payment resumed, and the Government stopped the re- 
pudiation of its own notes at the custom-house, then they were 
the equal of gold and performed every money function that gold 
performed in all legal and commercial transactions. 

There are those who deny that Congress had the constitutional 
right to issue the Treasury notes and make them legal tender; 


pay money. 
money that was created out of the credit of the ple, which, 
though crippled by being repudiated by the act 


its issue, carried us safely 
severest test over laid upon our Government. 


self, that Congress has the power to make its bills of credit legal- 
tender money, I quote from the decision of the Supreme Court, 
which was delivered by Chief Justice Gray in the 


of which the following is an extract: 


it appears to us to follow, as a logical and necessary 
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such form and to 
purchase of mere 
of sovereign governments. The power, as 
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rowed, of impressing those bills or notes the quality of 
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tution, it is included in the power 
credit of the United States, * * * 
‘the credit of the United States, and to 
borrowed, its power to define the quality and force of 
rency is as broad as thelike power over a the power 
to coin money and to regulate th 
either in coin or in 
peses as regards 


and to make that curre’ lawful money f 
Government or private indi 


included in the 
, is not defeated or 
private contracts, * 
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e a national curren: restricte 
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Buch belng cur conclusion ia master of law, i 
rticular time, war or ee 
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in : the sup 
nee 
of fact, wise and expedient to resort to this 
to be determined by when the question of exigen 

a judicial question to be afterwards passed on by the courts. 


To those who claim it is undemocratic to centralize the 


means, 


in the control of Congre 
and privilege to banks, either State or national. 


revered Jefferson: 


Bank paper 
to whom it belongs. 






ou nee for continued 
We must Lot let our rulers load us with perpetual 


t war, against her most enemy, without ever 
want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class Secaiiieake 





of 
the same eb ‘dows of medium and the same revol 


that theymever were money, and were only a lying promise to 
Such men have been elected to Congress, and, pro- 
fessing to love justice and truth, insist on the destruction of the 


at authorized 
rough the greatest trial and the 


To show that the idea entertained by others, as well as my- 


al Tender 
cases in 1883. The opinion was concurred in by eight of the 
nine judges, and is found in 110 United States Report, page 41, 
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to issue currency in the General Government and that it is a 
right that should be reserved to and exercised by the States, I 
will quote a few words from Thomas Jefferson, whose Demoe- 
racy will not be questioned, I hope, by anyone here. I endorse 
the sentiment of Mr. Jefferson on this subject, both as to the 
constitutional right aud propriety of leaving the whole subject 
ss and the danger of granting the power 


The following are terse extracts from the utterances of the 
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In the veto message of President Jackson sent to Congress 
July 10, 1832, language was used that will apply to the proposed 
legislation and to many bills pending before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, designed to extend privileges and im- 
munities to the national banks. 

Andrew Jackson, the great patriot and a Democrat, said: 


It is to be regretted that the rich and werful too often bend the acts 0; 
government to their selfish purposes. istinctions in society will alway 
exist under every — government. Equality of talents, of education, or 
of wealth can not oe by human institutions. In the full enjoy 
ment of the gifts of Heaven and the fruitsof superior industry, economy, 
and virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection by law. But whe, 
the laws undertake to add to those natural and just advantages artificia 
distinctions—to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges—to mak: 
the rich richer and the potent more powerful—the humble members of so 
ciety, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor 
the means of securing like favors to themselves, have aright to complain o 
the injustice of their government. 

There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only in i! 
abuses. If it would confine itself to equal protection, and, as Heaven does 
its rains, shower its favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and th: 
poor, it would be an unqualified blessing. 


ee nm G . % ® & 

Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges are granted at the expense 
of the public, which ought to receive a fair equivalent. The many millions 
which this act proposes to bestow on the stockholders of the existing bank 
must come directly or indirectly out of theearnings of the American peop!c 

Mr. Speaker, it'seems that the opponents of the proposition 
to surrender to either State or national banksthe power toissu 
and control the currency of the country have for precedents th: 
judgment of the immortal Jefferson and Jackson, and should 
not be read out of the party. Wherein the Chicago platform 
ae with the great founders of the party it was undemo- 
cratic. 

The issue presented here is not a new question incident to thi 
particular time, but has been an issue throughout the history of 
our-national existence. Congress is made up of representative, 
of the people and responsible to them, and the tenure of office is 
‘brief and reélection can only take place when the majority o! 
the people in one’s district approves of his course upon questions 
affecting the general welfare that he can not go far wrong ani 
be long continued in office. But the charters of banking cor- 
porations are for twenty or thirty years, equal to a generation 
of time, in which Congress and the Executive may be repeatedly 
changed to conform to the will of the majority of the people, 
while if the banks pursue and continue a policy not satisfactory 
to the people, the right of control is surrendered and the power 
to correct the evil or regain control of the currency, the instru- 
ment of commerce, has been passed over to corporations organ- 
ized solely for profit and not for the public good. It is often 
and truly said of corporations that they have no conscience to 
accuse, and no soul to be damned. 

Mr. Speaker, why has Congress ever provided and made legal 
tender other currency than gold and silver coin? Simply be- 
cause the coinage of gold and silver did not constitute a suffi- 
ciency of legal-tender currency, and because the avarice (per- 
haps [ should say prudence) of persons who had the means to 
accumulate the ead and silver coin would not permit its use by 
either the Government orindividuals,excepton terms that were 
outrageous and unprofitable, if not impossible to be acceded to. 
At such times Congress, seeing the artificial, unusual, and un- 
reasonable value thus given to coin by an increased demand for 
its use on one hand, and the monopoly of its possession on the 
other, wisely issued bills of credit and promissory notes, which, 
being made legal tender, as substitutes for coin, served every 
purpose as a medium of exchange, and at the same time had a 
regulating effect on the value of gold and silver coin by lessen- 
ing the demand for its money uses. 

‘The whole ~_ and purpose of the proposed repeal of the 
State bank tax is to ne the banks to issue their biiis, and 
which would be of little value except under such tion, 
supervision, and restriction by authority of the State as woul: 
give them suflicient currency for ordinary business transactions. 

I believe I am fair when I say that is the object and ambition 
of those seeking the enactment of the bill under consideration. 
If so, then Congress is asked by this bill to surrender a power 
expressly granted to it, to wit, “to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof.” Permit State bank currency to be issued, 


—discovers therefor a substitute, in whole or in part, and as 


without on the resources of the le or loading the public | and Congress would have no control over the volume of cur- 
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the substitute has been supplied is greatly cheapened by relax- 
ing the tensity of demand for its use. 4 

We have many very good examples of the effect of this eco- 
nomic law. Asourgreat manufacturing and commercial centers 
grew in population and area transportation had to be provided 


by the use of vehicles and street cars, which greatly increased | 1 ( 
| the contrary views of many able lawyers on this flour, that the 


the demand for horses, and the priceof horses greatly ad vanced. 
The cable and the electric motors and the bicycle were then in- 
vented and came into use, thus providigg cheap substitutes for 
horse power, and the value of horses rapidly declined. 
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fines are payable in dollars, it becomes very importantthat these 
dollars should be honest, having at all times equal value, or the 
robber comes infor his plunder, taking at one time half the value 
of the horse for the debtor and atanother timo the full value for 
the creditor. 

It is with much diffidence that I advance the opinion, against 


| constitutional grant to coin money and reguiate its value had 


Corn and oats are both used as grain for horses; either can to | 
a considerable extent be substituted for the other; abundance of 
either offsets the scarcity of the other,and scarcity in either in- | 


creases the demand for and the value of the other. 

From 1861 to 1879, during the period of general suspension of 
specie payments, coin became scarce, being largely hoarded or 
exported, and during the war the demand for money was so 
great that, with the fear of possible losses, individuals who had 
coin would not part with it except on such terms as would com- 


pensate for all risk, and for the unusual demand for coin, in the | 
war en of army supplies and equipmentand the disbursements | 


y the army paymasters. These circumstances offered an oppor- 
tunity for the possessor of coin to insist upon tremendous and 
unheard-of rates, and interest demanded for loans run up to as 
high as 30 percent perannum. The situation made it necessary 
to provide some substitute for coin, and it was met by the issue 
of certificates, demand notes, greenbacks, and national-bank 
notes. ~ 

Congress <page all paper circulation by refusing to ac- 
cept its own bills (in which all other notes were payable) for cus- 
tom duties, which act of repudiation forced the use of coin and 
increased its value by requiring such duties to be paid only in 
coin. Thus it was that coin became merchandise and was sold 
at varying prices from par to $2.85 for a dollar. 

In 1879, when the resumption of specie payments provided for 
by the act of 1875 went into operation, coin and paper currency 
became of exactly equal value; not alone because of resumption 
of specie payments, but partly because of the fact that the paper 
was made receivable for custom and all other dues, and was in 
every way by law treated the equal of coin. 

No fact is better understood than that an inflation of currency, 
whether of coin or paper, lessens the value of each dollar. 

The Hon. James A. Garfield, a great statesman and trusted 
leader of the Republican party, in arguing against an increase 
of the currency once said: 


Suppose you purchase of me a horse on credit, and give me your note for 
value received, promising to pay $100. Then, if the currency is doubled by 
inflation, when the note is due youcan sell the same horse for 3200. You pay 
me with $100, being only half the value of the horseand only half the value re- 
ay the other $100 you put in your own pocket. 

ou see— 


Said he—- 

You have robbed me of half the value of the horse. 

That shows how the value of currency can be changed. The 
effect of inflation in the example given was declared to be rob- 
bery, that swindled the creditor for the benefit of the debtor, 
by permitting a discharge of the debt on the payment of only 
half the value received. The words used which characterized 
the result as robbery sound very much like a vital portion of 
the Chicago platform in respect to the purpose and effect of Re- 
publican high tariff. 


Now, reverse the situation and see what the result would be. | 


I purchase the horse on time, agreeing to pay value received 
’ , and while working to get money to pay for the horse con- 
raction sets in, a panic occurs, business is paralyzed, and, be- 
ing out of work, I have not earned the money to redeem the 
romise. I am forced, like thousands similarly situated, to 
row up my hands, and the horse goes for $100. I am then 
bliged to sell his mate, just as good a horse, for another $100, 
while the harness and wagon have to go for interest. 

Now, instead of paying value received, I am compelled to pay 
twice the value received; instead of being robbed of haif a horse, 
I am robbed of a whole horse. 

By inflation of the currency so that prices double, the cred- 
itor is defrauded in effect of half the value of the thing con- 
tracted for; by — and contraction of the currency so that 

rices fall one- , the debtor is robbed of the entire value of 
the thing contracted for. The burden of all debts and taxes are 
ubled. Ineffect, everysalary isincreased 100 per cent. Those 
who hold as investments the bonds of our Federal Government, 
our States, cities, towns, counties, townships, school districts, 
railroad and other corporations, know perfectly well the result 
of contraction and the effect of an appreciating currency. They 
bee — colons well — to se ang our horses, farms 
r uc regulating the value of money through 
contraction and pat a. e - P : 


Inasmuch as all wages, taxes, debts, penalties, judgments, and 








any reference to the paper currency; but it seems to me that, 
taken together with authority to emit bills of credit and to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States, Congress is given exclusive 
control and power over the unit of value and the volume to be 
issued and kept in circulation of either coin or bills of credit. 

Suppose that very great quantities of gold and silver should 
be discovered, so great a quantity that it could be produced for 
an outlay of labor and expense only one-tenth of what is now re- 
quired. Unquestionably Congress would feel called upon to limif 
tke coinage as weil as to increase the quantity of metal in a dol- 
lar, in order to regulate its value. 

On the other hand, when the production of gold and silver the 
world over decreases and the demand for the use of money in- 
creases, so that no one questions the necessity of issuing substi- 
tute paper currency, as is now the case, some advocating Gov- 
ernment bills, others national-bank bills, and still others State 
bank currency, is it not proper to say that the volume of substi- 
tutes for coin to be issued operating to relax the demand for ac- 
tual coin would have much to do with the value of not only the 
bills so issued, but of the coin itself for which the bills are to be 
substituted? 

In this connection I quote from the expressions of Daniel 
Webster (Webster's Speeches: Tappan, Boston; volume 2, page 
306): 

The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power ‘‘to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin," and it also declares that 
“no State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold 
and silver coin atender in paymentof debts.”” Congress, then, and Congress 
only, can coin money and regulate the value thereof. 

Now, sir, I take it to be a truth, which has grown into an admitted maxim 


with all the best writers and the best-informed public men, that those whose 
duty it is to protect the community against the evils of a debased coin are 


| bound also to protect it against the still greater evils of excessive issues of 


paper money. If the public require (protection, says Mr. Ricardo, against 

ad menee whicia might be imposed on them by an undue mixture of alloy, 
how much more necessary is such protection when paper money forms 
almost the whole of the circulating medium of the country. 

It is not doubted, sir, that the Constitution intended that Congress should 
exercise a regulating power—a power both necessary and salutary—over 
that which should constitute the actual money of the country, whether that 
money were coin or the representatives ofcoin. Soit has always been con- 
sidered. So Mr. Madison considered it, as may be seen by his message, De- 
cember, 1816. The State banks put forth paper as representing coin; as such 
representatives it obtains circulation; but its amount depends on the will 
of four hundred different State banks, each acting on its own discretion. 


And again, upon the proposition to limit the Government to 
coin, and abandon paper to State banks, he said: 


Now, sir, my present purpose chiefly is to maintain two propositions: 
1, That it isthe constitutional duty of the Government to see that a proper 


| currency, suitaple to the circumstances of the times and to the wants of 


trade and business, as well as to the payment of debts due to the Govern- 
ment, be maintained and preserved, a currency of general credit and capa- 
ble of aiding the operations of exchange so far as these operations may be 
conducted by means of the circulating medium; and that there are duties, 
therefore, devolving on Congress in relation to currency beyond the mere 
regulation of gold and silver coins. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress should so control the volume and regu- 
late the value of currency as to preserve the equities of the tax- 

ayers and salaried officials, of the corporations and holders of 
ts funded obligations, of the debtor and the creditor. Inorder 
to prevent undue appreciation or depreciation of the currency 
its volume should at all times have as near as possible the same 
ratio to the volume of business to be transacted. 

For example, if the currency volume for ten years averages 
$1,200,000,000, and the factory products, farm products, and goods 
imported for market and exchange average for the same time 
$12,000,000,000; the ratio would be 10 percent. Then, if the av- 
erage increase of business in production had been for the past 
ten years an annual rate of 6 per cent, the volume of currency 
should be regulated for the next ten years by an increase of one- 
half of 1 per cent per month, which would be equal to 6 per cent 
per annum, and thus the ratio of currency volume to the volume 
of business to be done would be sustained. Each census would 
show the ratio of increase of business for the preceding ten 
years, upon which estimates could be based for currency issues 
the ensuing ten os 

Congress should arrange for coinage and substitute currency 
to be issued at 0 much per month to keep the uniform ratio. 

There are other subjects for consideration in connection with 
the use and increase of currency,such as the average annual in- 
terest upon the aggregate indebtedness of the nation. State, 
corporations, and individuals; the annual aggregate of taxation; 
theannual aggregate of rents; the annual aggregate of premiums 
for life, fire, and marine insurance; the annual aggregate of fees 
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paid for membership in secret, mutual, beneficent, and protec- 
tive associations; the annual average paid for the aggregate of 
amusements; the annual average for the aggregate of transpor- 
tation charges, telegraph and telephone earnings, and the trans- 
actions in stocks and options, of pool-selling and gambling. Con- 
gress should make adequate provisions for securing an accurate 
census every ten years of all business which creates any im- 
portant increased use and demand for money. 

All will admit that an adequate currency is needed for the 
transaction of business, and that there should be something like 
uniformity of value, which can not be secured if the volume of 
business and population outgrows the volume of currency with 
which the people transact their business. Where long-time 
contracts are made for currency payments, justice and fairness 
demand that Congress make such provisions and secure such 
— as will insure to the creditors value received, and 
will not compel the debtor to pay more than value received. 

The volume of currency should be such that the demands for 
its use would not permit the exaction of an average rate of in- 
terest greater than the average net increase of wealth by pro- 
duction. If the average interest rate should be 6 per cent and 
the average increase in wealth by production should be at arate 
of 3 or 4 per cent only, it would be only a question of time (and 
not a very long time) when practically all the wealth would be 
owned by that class which accumulates their wealth by invest- 
ments in interest-bearing credits, 

Congress has the power to control these matters, and should 
do so by a conscientious and ee regulation of the value 
and volume of money. Such control should not be surrendered 
to banks of issue, whether State or national. Between the two, 
however, I should favor the issue of bills by national banks, for 
the reason that Congress could retain and exercise supervision 
over them. 

All bills of credit which are to circulate as currency and per- 
form the functions of money, which are to be reckoned as a part 
of the circulating medium, the whole of which is to determine 
the value of the dollar of account, contract, and commerce 
should represent the credit of the whole people, and be issued 
for the benefit of all directly into the United States Treasury, to 
be used for the common good. 

When the volume of currency is apes ascertained and es- 
tablished, then, if production and increase at an aver- 
age rate of say 6 per cent per annum and ome? should be at 
a rate of but 2 per cent per annum, bills should be issued equal 
to 4 per cent per annum, which would be upwards of sixty mil- 
lions, or about five millions per month. 

Now if five millions a month in bills are to be issued, let it be 
the credit of all the people instead of a few banking or 
tions. Let the bills go directly into the general fund of the 
treasury and become available for the payment of current ex- 
oes and appropriations. The bills thus issued will be for the 

nefit of all and will be as useful to the Government as if they 
had been first issued by State or national banks, and, after go- 
ing into general circulation, had found their into the Treas- 
ury from the pockets of the people through the hands of the 
taxgatherer. 

In every Congressional district there doubtless exist condi- 
tions that would warrant Bo nar of the public funds, if such 
an expenditure could be e without producing a deficiency to 
be met by increased taxation. The ition of five or six mil- 
lions per month to the current funds of the Treasury would of- 
fer an opportunity for such additional expenditure without 
Inecennert taxation, and the idle labor of the country would be 
blessed by the opportunity of employment in furnishing mate- 
rial and labor in the improvement and construction of needed 

ublic works, and would be as well rewarded by receiving there- 

or the bills of the Government as in bills which had n is- 
sued by State or National banks, being first loaned to some pri- 
vate individual and then — for work upon private enterprise. 

All bills issued by the vernment on the plan I have inti- 
mated, after passing from the Treasury to the hand of labor, 
would be expended in procuring necessaries and comforts to 
make happy the families of the wage-earners, and would find 
lodgment with farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, and be- 
come as useful for individual enterprise as if issued through 
State and national banks. 

it seems plain to me that to have the bills issued in the form 
of legal-tender Treasury notes, as has been done heretofore to 
the extent of several hundred million dollars, made payable to 
the bearer on demand, would be a direct benefit to the Govern- 
ment by the full amount of the bills put in circulation, and at 
the same time would produce even greater general benefits to 
private industries than by any other plan yet suggested. 

Those advocating State bank currency lay great stress upon 
the unequal distribution of our national-bank currency, and urge 
the necessity of a local currency that will not leave the commu- 
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nity where itis issued. It is charged that the national cur- 

rency is not ong distributed in proportion to wealth and 

pulation. here is nothing necessarily wrong or very strange 

f such is the fact. Neither wealth nor population is the basis 

to determine the proper and necessary distribution of money; 

but rather the character of the uses and employment of the 
wealth and population to be supplied. 

During the most prosperous period of our history wealth or 
capital invested in agyicultural pursuits produced annually a 
value equal to but 37 per cent of the capital employed; and in 
1890 but 15 per cent. Only the surplus above that consumed 
upon the farms for family, for seed, for feeding teams, flocks, 

rowing stock, etc., went into the market for exchange. The 
abor upon a farm is done chiefly by tbe farmer and his family 
and his teams, which are produced upon the farm. 

In manufacturing pursuits, as shown by the consus of 1830, 
each dollar of wealth or capital invested produced a value equal 
to $1.82, all of which went into the market for exchange. In 
1890 the product was equal to 178 per cent of the capital em- 
ores in its production. Cash expenses for raw material was 

per cent of the value of the total piotnats for labor, 20 per 
cent; for salaries to officers and clerks, 4 per cent; for miscel- 
laneous and all other expenses, 6 per cent, and the balance was 
either distributed in dividends or accumulated as surplus earn- 


ings. 
fn — $1 produces the value of from 15 to 37 cents, less 
than one-half of which goes to the markets. In manufacture 
$1 produces $1.78, all of which goes into the market. In farm- 
ing no cash is paid for raw material, and comparatively a small 
amount for labor. In manufacturing 87 per cent of the full 
value of the product is paid out for materials, for labor, and 
in other expenses. In manufacturing less than one-half the 
number of hands employed produce nearly three timesas much 
for market; consequently the distribution of money should not 
be arbitrary and based upon population. 

In farming the wealth employed is three times that employed 
in manufacture and the value of the product is only about one- 
third, only a fraction of which is subject to exchange; there- 
fore wealth is not a reasonable rule for distribution. A greater 
difference exists between agriculturai and mercantile pursuits. 

There are many modifying influences that exist, and it would 
be difficult to determine by any arbitrary rule what would be a 
—— rule for the distribution of money. Without any protect- 

ve legislation, with unfettered trade and an adequate volume 
of currency, motives of profit would prompt such aselection and 
diversification of business as would be most natural, convenient, 
and remunerative. Then money, wealth, and population would 
gravitate to the various sections in such proportion as would be 
required by the opportunities, character, and amount of busi- 
ness to be transacted, and would be distributed according to the 
law of supply and demand, as water seeks it level. 

One of the great questions now pressing for settlement is 
whether or not we have asufficient volume of currency, and if 
not, how is it to be supplied. Apparently we have approached a 
crisis in our financial legislationz We have since 1878 added to 
our currency each month no less than $2,000,000, and since 1890 
so of $4,000,000 a month by the purchase and coinage of 
silver and the issue of certificates. In addition, there is the 
amount of = coinage, so that a very considerable sum of 
money has n yearly added to the volume of our oe: 
The purchase of silver has been stopped, and the right to coin 
what has been purchased has been denied. The national banks 
are retiring their bills by limitation, and very soon will be do- 
ing only discount business. They have already contracted their 
circulation about $150,000,000, so that now the only means of in- 
creasing the currency is through the coinage of gold. 

Our population is increasing, our necessities are increasing, 


and business is a Our debts are certainly increasing; 
national, State, and munici taxation is increasing, and the 
volume of currency should likewise be increasing. To stop its 


increase would be like stopping the horse one is riding, with the 
result that the rider goes on over the head of the horse. 

The volume of currency, if it becomes suddenly stationary 
with prospects of a certain diminished volume while business 
goes right along, will surely bring up in a wreck of private for- 
tunes and general bankruptcy; our business, like a vessel which 
barely clears the bottom, can not be expected to float when the 
depth is diminished and the load increased. 

he gentleman from Ohio, Mr. HARTER, asserts that we do 
not need any more money in the country, that we have more 
than enough now, and declares that when we had but a mere 
fraction of what we now have we were very much more prosper- 
ous. He cites the period from 1850 to 1860, when in a single 
decade the national wealth wasdoubled. Thegentleman seems 
to forget that those were ten years of rye | and tremendous 
inflation from the influx of both gold and silver, by immigra- 
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tion, and by the increased production of gold in our newly dis- 
covered mines in California. The production of gold in the 
United States during that period was nearly ten times as great 
as during the previous thirty years, being $635,000,000. 

The actual coinage for those ten years was $401 ,289,443, while 


for the previous fifty-seven years the total coinage of both gold. 


and silver in all the mints of the United States amounted to but 
262,499,892, making an increase of the metallic currency in ten 
ears of 153 per cent. The coinage for the ten years from 1810 
1 1850 was, all told, $81,494,012; from 1850 to 1860, which the 
gentleman claims was the most prosperous ten years of our na- 
tional existence, the coinage exceeded that of the preceding ten 
years 491 per cent. : ; i 

The production of gold alone in the American mines for the 
decade beginning 1850 was $635,000,000, and, while considerabl 
in excess of the amount coined, all practically was used as bul- 
lion and, though weighed instead of being counted, was conven- 
ientas a medium of exchange, and really contributed its value to 
the available metallic currency of the country, for none was ex- 
ported to speak of, as shown by the official records of exports. 

By figuring the bullion in excess of the amount coined, the 
total metallic circulating currency was increased over all 242 
per cent in ten years, and constituted a period of wonderful and 
unheard of inflation, the like of which never occurred before 
or since in our financial history. Previous to 1863, the total 
silver product of American mines was but $7,950,000. For the 
ten years subsequent, including 1863, the silver product of 
American mines amounted to $146,000,000, but our coinage of 
silver aggregated only $13,328,743, nearly all of which was sub- 
sidiary coin. For the same ten years the net exports of gold 
and silver were $428,000,000. 

During the ten years from 1860 to 1870 the people were pros- 
perous by reason of good prices occasioned by the unusual de 
mand for commodities incident to the war and to the large in 
crease of paper currency, which was for several years used 
exclusively in the Union States. All business and contracts 
were adjusted to the circumstances growing out of the situation. 

In 1867 a policy of refunding bonds and circulating notes and 
contracting the currency was inaugurated and was followed by 
the demonetization of silver, producing the panic of 1873. That, 
with wrecked fortunes of bankrupt firms and individuals, paved 
the road to resumption and a further contraction by the sale of 
bonds, the hoarding of gold, and the destruction of greenbacks. 

An increase of sound currency always increases the general 
prosperity; a contraction always multiplies failures, produces 
panics, forces sacrifices to liquidate indebtedness by selling on 
a falling market, and invariably adds to the hardships and dis- 
tress of the common people. hile it may be true that there 
was not so much money per capita in circulation from 1850 to 
1860 as there is now, it is also true that it was greatly increased 
over the amount in circulation during the preceding ten years, 
which, under the then existing conditions, stimulated to the 
utmost the productive forces throughout the land. The condi- 
tions were vastly different then than now. All the transactions 
of business were adjusted to a smaller volume of money. 

The great massof our people was engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and, although a small boy at that time, I recall how busi- 
ness was carried on in that ey of the country where I lived. 
The tools on a farm consisted of a wagon, a plow, a drag, a grain 
cradle, two or three scythes, and about the same number of 
hand hay-rakes, pitchforks, hoes and axes, a shovel, a spade, and 
a couple of hand-made flails. All the tools on an ordinary farm 
cost but little more than $100. 

Now, the farmer has a twine-binder, a wide-cut mowing ma- 
chine, a hay tedder, horserake, horsefork, a grain drill or broad- 
cast seeder, a two-horse cultivator, two one-horse cultivators, 
two plows, a spring harrow, a roller, two wagons, a buggy, a 
cart, a set of scales, and an assortment of small tools. To stock 
a farm now costs nearly ten times what it did then. Then re- 

rs were chiefly homemade. Now the annual cash expenses 

or repairs are generally more than enough to have bought the 

whole outfit then required. The interest on the cost of a farm 

now in asingle year is about as much as the entire cost of the 
land then. 

Then the houses were Petey made of logs and the cash 
expense for building did not asa rule equal one-half the cost 
of doors and windows of our houses of the present time. The 

rd bedstead, little looking-glass, homemade table, and baby 

radle, and the other meager furnitureof the farmhouse of that 
all told cost but little more than the Daby carriage and 
children’s toys of to-day. 

Then when the farmer needed help he generally exchanged 
work; when he hired he generally paid in farm products. Now 
when he needs help he hires and pays cash. Then, when he 
Went to town to trade, he took his pork, poultry, eggs, butter, 
or whatever he had to dispose of to a general store and took the 


value of it in goods, passing no cash except the balance one way 
or the other. Now he sells his beef, pork, and lambs live for 
cash, or if dressed, at the market or packinghouse for cash, and 
goes to different places for groceries, dry goods, boots and shoes, 
hardware, farm implements, and seeds, for which he either pays 
or contracts to pay cash. 

Then the butter and cheese were made on the farm, and the 
surplus traded at the general store for supplies. Now much of 
the milk is sold to the milk dealers, condensing factories, the 
cheese factories, or‘the creameries. All the cheese, and not in- 
frequently the butter, is bought for use on the farm. Then the 
wool of the small flock of sheep was taken to the mill, carded 
into rolls, brought home, spun into yarn, knit into stockings, 
socks, and mittens for home use, and some for trade at the stores. 
The flannel dress for mother and the girls, the flannel shirt for 
father and the boys, and the bed blankets were made of home- 
spun. Now the wool is sold to a wool buyer, by him to the fac- 
tory, where it is made into yarn and sold to hosiery mills, then 
to wholesale dealers, then toretail dealers, and then to the farm- 
ers and other consumers. If the wool is made into cloth it goes 
through an equal number of hands, and when the farmer buys 
it back he pays as much for 5 pounds as he received for 75. 

Thus a product of the farm which used to be homemade for 
consumption on the farm, and did not require the use of money 
in the transaction, now goes through nearly a dozen hands, is 
increased in value by the employment of labor whose wages are 
paid in cash, and returns finally for use on the farmat a price 
to be paid for in cash ten or fifteen times that which was origi- 
nally received for it. Then no money was used in the transac- 
tion; now large sums are required for transportation, wages, 
profits, and exchanges. 

Then the farmer took his grain to the custom gristmill and 
had it ground for the toll; no money was required. Now the 
wheat is frequently sold and the flour is purchased as it is needed. 
Then, when the farmer went to town, he drove his team, carried 
his own dinner and feed for the team, which he fed from the 
wagon. Now he drives in, puts up at the feed barn, and takes 
dinner at the hotel. If near the railroad he quits often goes 
in on the train. Then no money was required; now consider- 
able is needed. 

Then the minister was paid chiefly by donations of supplies 
Now he must have his salary, and additional donations are thank- 
fully received. Then the visits to friends within one or two 
hundred miles were made during the dull season with team; 
now by the cars. Ther spelling schools were the chief amuse- 
ments; now expositions, fairs, theaters, and concerts are com- 
mon. Then the Fourthof July was celebrated ata neighborhood 
picnic with a game of ball and a few insignificant firecrackers; 
now an excursion, and a big time, with skyrockets, firewheels, 
cannon firecrackers, and torpedos. Then there were apple-cuts 
and frequent friendly visits between people of a selghborheod: 
now they build a hall and have some secret society for beneficent, 
literary, or for other worthy and instructive purposes, and pro- 
vide furniture, regalia, etc., which calls for dues to be paid in 
cash. 

I have mentioned enough to show that the necessity for the 
use of money is as much greater now than at that time as the 
mighty, thundering freight train of to-day is greater than the 
ox cart of that time, as the fast mail or the telegraph surpasses 
the postman of those days, or as the electric light eclipses the 
tallow dips then used. 

The conditions of to-day and of forty years ago are incompara- 
ble, and members of Congress who point to the requirements 
for money in those times as an example for a present sufficiency 
might with equal propriety advocate the desirability and suffi- 
cie: cy for to-day the means and methods of trade, manufacture, 
and transportation common in the fifties. 

Mr. Speaker, to those whothink we have a plethora of money— 
and there are a number in the House—I call attention to the 
marvelous increase in population, wealth, and business transac- 
br carried on with money as shown by the census of 1880 and 
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The combined wealth in 1880 was $43,000,000,000. In 1890 it 
was $65,037 ,000,000, being an increase of 49 per cent, or 4.9 per 
cent per annum. 


Value of factory products in 1880 was__..... Wi ghthattialdatipecal ene $5, 369, 579, 191 
Value of factory products in 1890 was_........-......-.......-... 9,370,107, 624 
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Annual rate of increase. ................-..... a 7.4 
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The total product of agriculture, amounting to over $2,000,- 
000,000, has increased in amount in ten years about 60 per cent, 
or an average of 6 per cent per annum, while in fact there has 
been no appreciable increase in value. 

The products of the mines reported in 1880 was $369,319,000; 
in 1890 they were valued at $587,230,662, being an increase of 56 
per cent, or an annual ave increase of 5.6 per cent. 

Railroad earnings in 1891 were $1,096,761,395, showing an in- 
crease Over previous years averagin 6 per cent per annum, 
The earnings of street railroads for the census year were $183,- 
443,686. The mileage in 1880 was 2,050; in 1 it was 8,123, 
being an increase in ten years of 298 percent, an annual rate of 
increase of 29.8 per cent. 

The tonnage of the United States merchant marine in 1890 
was 4,424,497 tons, which is about the same as in 1880. 

The number of daily newspapers in 1880 was 971; the number 
in 1890 was 1,731, an increase of 78 percent, and anannual average 
increase of 7.8 per cent. Other papers numbered 15,885. 

Insurance business has wn rap in all branches. The 
ceasus returns do not account for the mutual benevolent asso- 
ciations that exist everywhere in great numbers and call for 
ae by its members of cash duesand fees at stated intervals 
and by occasional assessments. 

I submit a statement by the Commissioner of Labor, in charge 
of the Census Bureau, which gives some idea of the amount and 
growth of fire, marine, and d 


DEPARTMENT OF THE a 





CENSUS OFFICE, 
‘on, April 16, 1894. 
DEAR Sir: Thetotals of statistics of insurance for 1890, requested in yours 
of the 12th instant, have not been published as yet, but I have had compiled 
and hand you herewith the statement desired. 
Tam, respectfully, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner of Labor, in Charge. 
Hon. Grorcr F, RICHARDSON, 
House of hepresentatives. 
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Assets, total ledger. .. $1, 480, 459,300 | $588, 187,744 
Total cash or avail- 20, vse, 080 e1, 408,078 ani 
Liabilities, total cash 
an adie *1, 388, 480,808 | 1,317,299,502 | 1,850.63 
Total cash............. 4 128, 234, 104 105, 349, 930 460. 36 
Income and receipts 
BOOP. 005 cdr anontons +377, 640, 642 281, 953, 663 294.97 
Receipts in cash ...... 157, 780, 541 62, 193, 662 65. 06 
Expenditures during 
aipendivarei ck tame | ‘aoe | “a 
ures a 
Risks in force......... 18, 691, 434,190 | 8, 406,781, 334 81.74 


Sg pmettnieaes $442, 272,471 | 8741, 074, 176 
ee 385,668,977 | 629, 069, 058 
Income | total... Ss Sos. ong 164, et O0e 

Tm pb rennure 
In force ...........-- =2| 1, 560, 756, 487 | $3, 591, 686, 504 






*Includes $109,534,092 of capital and scrip Liability. 
not ,Saaene the nding item. ~ 


+ udes um notes and policies subject to assessment. 
Tree iios $450,800, 908 in force in foreign countries. 

In 1889 there were 1,647 fire, marine, and inland in 
ba Blea late tartans on there were 59 in 1880, and 60 in 1 


The statement to the life ce business does not include that of 
the assessment which are led for the 1890 census, showing 
receipts 820,729 ,009 and dis’ ts 8 
corresponding figures for the census of 


392, but of which there are no 

The public revenues require the + ann of 
large sums of money, which for Ge bak een a, on 
tional, State, and local taxes, amounted to$1,040,473,013, equal to 
aoe ea ont be i. ay F — —_ inclu - 
was 2 ,546, or $32.37 per cap an average in- 
terestof 4.85 por cent, while private and individaal indebtedness 
amounts to many billions and higher interest rates. 

The bonds of railroad congeretons amount to $4,785,511, 
bearing interest chiefly from 5 to 8 per cent, making the ann 
interest charges and dividends $318,810,412. Railroad corpora- 
tion stocks amount to $4,450,649,027, Both are bought and sold, 
being always in the market at varying rates, por- 
tunity for speculation in which vast sums of money are ied 
thus div ting it from other channels. The same may bo eaid 
of futures in farm products. Large bank accounts 
are kept for no other p than to speculate upon the ups and 
downs of markets,a method of modern invention for making 
fortunes off someone else. 


an ever-increasing quantity. 
fights, and s : 


actions. 
law, about $400,000,000. Add to that the reserves of State banks, 














The figures for 1880 do 
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The amount of money required to keep up our amusements is 
Gambling, horse-racing, prizo 
rting generally require immense sums of monvy. 
Private colleges and schools have greatly multiplied. Tio 


churches are fortunately on the increase. There are 165,177 
church organizations, with 142,521 edifices, valued at $679,63)),- 
139. Each has atreasuryand several funds, which increases t|\> 
demand for money. 


In all the country there are many thousands of social clubs, 


literary and charitable societies, with a contributing membor- 
ship that requires and uses large sums of money. 


According to our laws governing banks and business, very 


large sums of money are actually idle, being hoarded as reserves, 
and prudence dictates the keeping of a reasonable surplus {or 
emergencies, which in the aggregate amounts to a rr cousid- 
erable sum. lly 


The reserves and dormant funds are really not to 
be reckoned as the active available currency for business trans- 
The national banks hold in reserves, as required by 


trust and loan associations, and the reserves and redemption 


fund in the United States Treasury, and a very considerable p:r: 
of our currency is hoarded and useless for business transactious, 


It is further contracted by the loss of bills and coin since bein 
put into circulation. Considerable coin has doubtless been cir. 
ried out of the country by individuals, and the many lucky 
pocket pieces and museum collections operate as a further con- 
traction. 

If the common — are ever to be permanently prosperous, 
the currency must increased and business adjusted more 
nearly to a cash basis. Our industries have been conducted for 
ene ome on the fever-and-ague plan. Labor would be em- 
plo and well paid for a time, permitting families to live wel, 
which, when ible, is a blessing not readily denied. Then 
factories would shut down a portion of the year,and very many, 
ving would use theircredit atthe marketsand stores, buy- 
ing urniture, stoves, clocks, and lamps on the installmen' 
plan, calling for weekly payments. 

When the factory started up again and the men drew their 
pay, it was immediately tu over in payments at the markeis 
and grocery and — tallment contracts, so that by 3 o'clock 
p- m. of the day following factory pay day the bulk of the mone, 
was in the bank as deposits of those who had carried on tlw 
business which had been patronized by the workingmen. Thai 
has become the rule now. Bankers say there is plenty of money. 
They rely on these ready deposits, and on the continuance o/ 
the necessities and habits that keeep the money inthe bank and 
when — out insures its prompt return. 

should be done differently. Labor should havo 
steady employment. When a workman gets his pay he should 
hand it to his wife, and say, ‘‘ We can not afford to Bey the 
highest price for aw Pay that money out to the gar- 
dener for fresh vegetables; you can one. tem cheaper than at 
the market on book account. Pay cash for fresh butter, eggs 
and fruit, they are cheaper and better than you can get at tho 
grocers We will deposit our surplus at the end of the week or 
mon 


Unquestionably such methods of business would be better than 
those now in practice, but at the same time, if put in operation, 
would likely produce a ic by holding in the hands of indi- 
viduals the surplus b reserves, which really constitute tho 
available active currency of the country. 

I ask why banks have to offer 4 per cent for deposits, as the; 
do in my State, if currency is sufficiently plenty? Why is it, i! 
there is a plethora of money, that rates of interest are so much 
in excess of the rate of the increase of wealth by production’ 
Why are the rates of interest upon first-class mortgages, upon 
farms and homes, so outrageous and excessive in some of our 
States and Territories? 






States and Territories. 


iu 











gages mort- 

12. 61 13. 46 

8. 33 7.89 
10. 55 11.15 
10. 87 10.97 
9, 68 10.19 

10. 05 10. 80 
8.57 8.17 

10. 18 9.71 
10, 92 10.73 
Itseems that a majority of members in ss, and of 


business men and politicians throughout the country, recogniz0 
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the necessity of additional currency. Many advocate State bank 
issues; some national-bank and other Government issues with 
the free coinage of silver. The Comptroller of the Currency 
recommends that advantages be extended to banks by amending 
the statutes so as to induce an increase of bank notes. 

The Republican State convention in Pennsylvania recently 
declared in favor of $40 per capita, which would be an increase 
of nearly a billion dollars. ; 

If an inflation of coin produced such wonderful prosperity from 
1850 to 1860, why moni it not be a good plan to try it in these 
times? Surely there never wasa time when it was more neces- 
sary to employ some potential agency to start business along 
and relieve the dire distress of our people. To delay is criminal 
and dangerous, as when a person is seriously sick with some 
sudden disease it isdangerous folly to delay the application and 
administration of such remedies as experience has proved are 
requisite to restore health. f 

Mr. Speaker, when the Senate disposes of the tariff revision 
and business is resumed, as it certainly will be, every means 
should be used to supply commerce with a sufliciency of cur- 
rency with which to safely and properly proceed. The public 
business is greatly interfered with and embarrassed by a large, 
troublesome deficit, which seems certain to uire an issue of 
bonds unless some means can be provided to make available the 
large accumulation of silver in the Treasury upon which certi- 
ficates and Treasury notes have been issued. It is claimed that 
the silver is the security of the certificates issued, but in reality 
such is not the case. The silver is as useless to the holders of 
the certificates and to the Government as if sunk in the ocean. 

I have prepared a bill which I will have inserted with my re- 
marks. ‘The bill is sodrawn as to provide for making our paper 
currency uniform and convertible into coin at the will of the 
holder. It retires all the various forms of certificates and notes 
issued for the purchase of bullion, and substitutes in lieu thereof 
United States Treasury notes, so that the volume of our Da r 
currency will not bechanged at all. It contemplatesconsolidat- 
ing our reserve and redemption funds and reducing the coin re- 
serve to 30 per cent of the aggregate of notes outstanding, mak- 
ing the balance of our coinavailable for current expenses, which 
will increase the general fund about $400,000,000. The increase 
will ail be coin, and would produce a Treasury surplus of about 
$350,000,000 in lieu of the present deficit of more than %50,000,- 
000, without increasing taxes one dollar and without the issue 
of bonds. It would produce a gradual increase of the currency 
by the payment of appropriations for prudent and necessary ex- 
penditures, 

This can all be accomplished on the lines of a compromise 
which does not call for a practical surrender of the views of any. 
Those who want silver coined free will provide for an enlarged 
use of silver without opposing those against freecoinage. Those 
who want more currency can secure it without antagonizing 
those who are opposed toaninflation of paper. Those who want 
to secure a reduction of taxation can secure it without produc- 
ing a Treasury deficit. Those who want to provide the various 
sections of the country with such improvements as are a posi- 
tive necessity can do so, and secure the means without increas- 
ing taxes or issuing bonds, thereby offering some relief to idle, 
starving labor, whose distress must soon be relieved by honest, 
usefulemployment, or open gratuity, if we are to prevent anarchy 
and ruin in what ought to be the most prosperous, peaceful, law- 
abiding nation on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask of each member a careful consideration of 
this measure of temporary relief, which is conservative and 
re beneficent, and will safely bridge over the present 
difficulties until public sentiment shall develop a harmonious 
and permanent financial policy that will provide an honest, ade- 
quate currency, preserving equities without creating classes or 
monopolies, 


H.R. 7211. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


May 24, 1894.—Referred to the Committee on Co , Weights, and Meas 
ures and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan introduced the following bill: 
A bill to provide a more uniform intereonvertible national currency for 


coining the silver bullion in the , and for other purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o 
in € 8 assembled, That the rms Sue Treasury is penne 
authorized and directed to retire, cancel, and’ , whenever received 
to the Treasury, all the silver issued under the 
acts of February 28, 1878, August 4, 1896, and March ; also the gold cer- 
issued er the act of 3. 1882, and the Treas- 


he l cause to be is- 
sued in lieu thereof U orn a aeons and onlay 
as he shall deem expedient, payable to the bearer on demand at the 

3 in standa: of the United States. Said notes when so iss 
are ; to the general fund So ree evenable for the 
ury notes hereby shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, 
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internal duties, excises, debts, anddemands of every kind due to the United 
States, and all demands against the United States, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. and shall be a legal tender for all debts 
within the United States, except where contracts heretofore made were, by 
their terms, expressly Lag bee in gold. Said United States Treasury notes 
shall, on demand of the holder, be redeemed in the standard coin of the 
United States, if hae a ae in sums of 950, or any multiple thereof, and when 
so redeemed shall be reissued and become a part of the general fund of the 
Treasury, and shall be available for the payment of current expenses and 
appropriations. 

nO. 2. That as fast as any of the Treasury notes issued for the purchase 
of silver pursuant to the act of July I4, 1890, and any of the certificates re- 
ferred to in section 1 of this act are retired and canceled a like amount of 








coin held under the provisions of the existing laws for the redemption of 
such notes and certificates shall be covered into the Treasury and become 
available for the payment of current expenses and appropriations. The 
Secretary of the Treas shall cause to be coined, as rapidly as convenient, 
all the gold and silver bullion now belonging to the Government into stand- 
ard coin of the United States. Fifty per centof the full reserves now re- 
quired by law to be kept in national banks shall hereafter be kept in and 


consist of standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 38. Thata gold reserve fund, consisting of standard gold coin equal 
to 15 per cent of the amount of all legal-tender Treasury notes outstanding, 
including the so-called greenbacks, shall be set apart for the redemption of 
said Treasury notes, and areserve fund of standard silver dollars in like 
amount and for the like purpose shall be created. The gold and silver re- 
serve funds shall, as near as possible in each, equal 15 per cent of the Treas- 

notes outstanding and may bereénforced at any time from the standard 


coin that may be received into the Treasury not specially dedicated to other 


urposes. 

. Sie. 4. That if at any time either gold or the silver reserve fund shall fall 

below 6 per cent of the amount of notes outstanding the Secretary of the 
e is authorized to replenish the delinquent reserve fund with stand- 

ard coin of its kind by the sale of bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest 

at which the bonds can be negotiated for at par in the kind of coin needed. 

Bonds authorized by this act shall not befor a longer term than twenty years, 

and shall be payable after five years from the date of their issue. 

Src. 5. That asum of money sufficient to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act is hereby appropriated out of the general fund of the Treasury of 
the United States. ° 

Src. 6. This act shall be carried into effect as soon after its approval as is 
consistent with the ability of the Secretary ofthe Treasury to provide suit 
able and necessary arrangements therefor. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on, State Banks. 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. HAINER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894. 


On the bill e-' R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law upesing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the crisis of 1893. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are again given a practical illustration of 
Democratic freedom of debate and fairness. 

Another exhibition of Democratic fidelity to declared prin- 
ciples. 

We had reached the discussion of a vital proposition, one of 
greatest importance to the country, one which must soon be 
solved, one on which the Democratic ty made an explicit dec- 
laration during the campaign on which it came into power. 
That declaration admits of no construction. Others in that re- 
markable ‘‘ what is it” they call their platform have one by one 
been explained and held to mean something different from what 
was understood in 1892; but this one is to be flatly repudiated. 
It is perhaps better so. The country always gains when the 
Democracy repudiates its —- pledges. When specific that 
party is always wrong. Where brought to face its generalities 
it is invariably cowardly and dodges. 

In this case, for the present at least, the fight is over. The 
Democracy want no more discussion. A rule has been brought 
in by “the czars” and adopted by the majority which can be 
implicitly relied upon to sneeze whenever the powers that bo 
take snuff. We are given ‘general leave to print.” Reluc- 
tantly and with a sense of humiliation I am compelled to avail 
myself of the only method this rule affords to record my opposi- 
tion to the oe measure and amendment. It was not my 
purpose tospeak at length on the pending bill, which has for its 
object the suspension of the operation of the law imposing a tax 
of 10 percent upon the clearing-house certificates issued during 
the late Democratic panic, from which we have not yet entirely 
emerged. Whatever may be the meritsof the bill, it is evident 
that the chief, if not the only, purpose in reporting it, is toafford 
a make-weight toa once successful but now demoralizea and 
foundering party, in its effort to turn back the clock of the 
century’s Sy more than a generation, and fasten upon the 
country the illogical, unpatriotic, and ruinous State bank system 
of the antebellum ores. 

The Brawley bill has thus far received but casual mptice. 
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Evidently it is of direct interest to but a few constituents of a 


few members on this floor. Noone has attempted to show any 
necessity for themeasure. Noattempthas been made to collect 
any taxes from the issuers of these certificates. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency, so far as their report affords any in- 
dication, are in doubt as to whether these certificates come 
within the operation of the law imposing the 10 per cent tax. 
It is clear they were neither intended, nor did they in fact cir- 
culate as money. But few of them can be distinguished from 
ordinary checks or certificates of deposit. 

Attorney-General Olney, in his letter to Secretary Carlisle, 
under date of November 21, 1893, holds they are not subject to 
this tax. If this decision iscorrect, there is no necessityfor the 
enactment of any law to relieve them from the operation of that 
tax. Itis nonsense to undertake to relieve where there is no 
burden. On the other hand, if these certificates are within the 
law, why should they not be taxed? I concede all thatis urged 
in justification of their issuance. Their history is well known 
toevery student of the great panic. Their issuance violated no 
law, involved no moral turpitude. They met suceessfully an 
—— business necessity, undoubtedly saved some banks and 
individuals from bankruptcy, afforded relief, and prevented 

ater loss at a time of extraordinary mone stringency. 

ut is that any reason for a retroactive remission of taxes? 
They were issued with a full knowledge of the law, after deliber- 
ate consideration. 

The intention evidently was to avoid the tax by all legal ex- 
pedients, but even if taxed, the issue was justified by the high- 
esteconomy. If taxable, it was a voluntary and wise choice to 
escape a misfortune incident to the business. The results illus- 
trate the wisdom of the = and naturally suggest that it be 
made a permanent part of our banking system under proper re- 
strictions to be fixed by law. 

The wisdom of a change in our law, however, affords no argu- 
ment against the enforcement of existing statutes. Mr. Chair- 
man, lam of those who hold the law of the land is equally bind- 
ing on all and atall times alike, and that its enforcement, while 
tempered with moderation, should be certain—its penalties 
visited as surely as the infractions ee burdens as well 
as its benefits to be borne without rimination or favor by 
everyone coming within its operation. I have no sort of sym- 
pathy with that maudlin sentiment, or rather weakness, which 
would suspend the operation of a positive statute either for the 
wild-eyed demagogue who proposes to deliver an incarnation, 
fiat money harangue to a crowd on the steps of the Capitol, or 
for calculating banker on the other hand, who in his counting- 
room is transacting business for his own pecuniary profit. 

Our utmost effort should be exerted to enact laws which are 
ete fair, and conducive to the common prosperity. The en- 

orcement of law should be sure and impartial. The great dan- 
ger of the day arises not so much from differences as to cer- 
tain lines of governmental policy as from a widespread and 
eae, that a law if burdensome or inconvenient need 
not be obeyed—a feeling which rapidly develops into adisregard 
for all law and a contempt for proper, tuted authority, 
sooner or later breaking out in c lawlessness. Nothing 
encourages this dangerous disposition more than the pernicious 
practice which tolerates the nullification of law by nonenforce- 
unite, Orta songs to tabeaal that Congress Sqran shag Somagett. 
unwise, or the thoug ¢ . 

There should be no granting of indulgencies by Congress no 
acts inviting the sugar trust or any other trust to take millions 
outof the pockets of our people, nor any retroactive st tute mak- 
ing a dona to the associated banks. The uestion presented 
by the Brawley bill is one for the courts. that tribunal it 
should be promptly referred, an early decision obtained, and its 
final judgment accepted and enfo ; 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Cox] repealing the prohibitory tax on State bank issues 
as opened anew the discussion of the finance question. The 
importance of this question is manifest. No satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem hasever been reached in the United States 

and this discussion must continue {with more or less intensi 
until our country settles upon a definite and poms eh - 
icy. The one hundred and eighteen years of our national life is 
a record of financial experiments and temporary ents. 


Our currency presents more varieties than does the rainbow 


colors. Our banking system, though possessing excellen- 
Glas, is exovesively expansive, its fends insigntie nal Tasutholent 
and its continuance, bottomed as it is on national bonds, short- 


lived unless indeed the Democratic party with its practice of 
running the nation into debt remains permanently in power—a 
con 


now most happily remote. 
A pa en neg call our peatens epee, but I wish to 
remind our political adversaries that while it is the outgrowth 


of emergencies—emergencies for which they were directly and 
not innocently responsible—yet it has proven and is the best 
system we-have ever had. 

To add to our embarrassment and misfortune, no country on 
which the sun ever shone has so many “ currency doctors” as 
has ours. These insist upon forcing their prescriptions ad 
nauseum upon the nation. No wonder the patient is in a bad 
way; the only wonder is that with a rugged constitution we 
have managed to escape with an occasional fit of sickness. Itis 
to be hoped that with the people thoroughly aroused on the 
subject, aided by the lessons of their own experience, the light 
of history, and that large measure of common sense with which 
Americans have always been endowed, there will finally result 
a complete revision of our entire financial system and our coun- 
try placed on the wisest and most perfect monetary foundation 
which the financial wisdom of this century can construct. 

While it is highly important that this question be decided at 
the earliest practicable moment, it is far more important that 
it be decided wisely, satisfactorily, and therefore permanently. 
The present is most inopportune for such a solution. We are 
not yet emerged from the worst panic we have ever experienced. 
We are in the very midst of a change in our tariff system which 
necessarily involves a retistablishment of business on new lines, 
and producing uncertainty and consequent friction and loss. 

A party of obstruction, of hostility to each of the stupendous 
changes brought about since 1860, is now for the first time since 
that date in power. Measured by events, ages have transpried 
since the party of nullification, wild-cat money, and State rights 
were crowded out of control by the party of free men, free bal- 
lots, free homes, protected and well-paid labor, and a nation in 
fact as well as in name. 

In its exile the Democratic party has remained Bourbon— 
neither learning nor forgetting. It is to-day dominated by the 
same element which made these halls vocal with denunciations 
of the Union in 1860. It wasadivided partythen. Itis divided 
now. Itcould then agree on no settled line of policy. It is 
equally impotent now. It hasnot a single affirmative principle 
+ Lo: which it is united. It is floating on the sea of small poli- 

cs without chart, rudder, or compass. It is an aggre ation of 
warring cliques, each bent solely upon securing spoils from the 
wreck their incompetency produces. On one point only they 
are agreed. They wish to efface every trace of law written by 
the Republican party and oe trace of progress made during 
the most glorious epoch of the nation’s history. Its entire 
record since coming into power has been one of demolition. 

It has hauled down the flag planted on the isle of the sea where 
aggressive Americanism had obtained a footing and bravely 
— to establish an American system, with all which that 
implies. It engaged in a low intrigue for the restoration of a 
Kanakee queen whose very name is a stench in decent nostrils, 
and has succeeded in balking for atime the aspirationsof Amer- 
icans who by their energy are pushing the great West to the 
very confines of the East. 

ey have repealed the Federal election laws, the last barrier 
against election fraud, violence, and intimidation. It isnowen- 
in destroying our home markets, reducing the price of 
our cattle, hogs, corn, and wheat, killing our sheep, helping out 
the Bermuda onion-raiser, planning to make our customs laws 
both agg Am profitable to Canadians, Mexicans, and the 
British, rendering unprofitable our own farms, shops, and mines, 
and is engaged generally in waging a war of extermination 
— American industries. 

t can and has brought upon us confusion worse than has ex- 
isted since that of Babel, but what has it built up? What is it 
or has it bettered? What useful industry within our borders 
can reasonably turn to the Democratic party or policy for en- 
couragementor help inanyemergency? Its financial policy has 
been as vacillating and discreditable as its policy was on the 
great questions growing out of the civil war. 

In the early days while Jackson and Benton advocated ‘hard 
money megoen & and safe methods,” the ty established wild- 

banks wh banished hard money, killed economy, and prac- 
ticed methods not only unsafe but positively destructive of hon- 
est finance. 

In the days of the nation’s peril, when we had no coin, when 
State bank notes had become largely worthless and millions were 
needed to carry on the war for our existence, it opposed the is- 
sue of greenbacks and filled the air with advocacy of the ‘‘ hard 
money of the Constitution.” Later itopposed the resumption of 

ie ts, and advocated the payment of our bonds by an 
enorm enlarged issue of the same paper its orators but 
a few years before contemptuously called ‘‘ Lincoln skins.” 

Like a weather vane blown about by every 7 of the capri- 
cious breeze, it has been, and is yet, controlled by the purposes, 
impulses, prejudices, and wild conceits of that partofi 


motley 
crowd which yells the loudest and most bitterly reviles. 
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A recent instance will illustrate its temper. Only last week, 
on Memorial Day, at the capital of the late Confederacy, on the 
dedication and unveiling of a monument to the private soldiers 
and sailors who fell fighting for the ‘‘Lost Cause,” the orator 
of the day, Rev. R. C. Cave, voicing the sentiment of the as- 
sembled multitude, amid tumultuous applause, said: 

Iam not one of those who, clinging to the old superstition that the will 
of Heaven is revealed in the immediate results of “trial by combat,” fancy 
that right must always be on the side of might, and speak of Appomattox as 
a judgment of God. Tao not forget that a Suwaroff triumphed and a Kos- 
ciusko fell; that a Nero wielded the scepter of empire and a Paul was 
headed; that a Herod was crowned, and that a Christ was crucified; and, 
instead of accepting the defeat of the South as a divine verdict against her, 
l regard it as but another instance of ‘truth on the scaffold and wrong on 
the throne.” [Tremendous applause. 

Appomattox was atriumph ofthe p ean stronger inaconfict between 
the representatives of two essentially different civilizations and antagonistic 
ideas of government. On one side in that conflict was the South, led by the 
descendants of the cavaliers, who, with all their faults, had inherited from 
a long line of ancestors a manly contempt for moral littleness, a high sense 
of honor, a lofty regard for plighted faith, a stong tendency to conservatism, 
a profound respect for law and order, and an unfaltering loyalty toconstitu- 
tional governments. Against the South was arrayed the power of the 
North, dominated by the spirit of puritanism, which, with all its virtues, 
has ever been characterized by the pharisaism that worships itself, and is 
unable to perceive any goodness apart from itself; and from the time of 
Oliver Cromwell to the time of Abraham Lincoln has never hesitated to 
trample upon the rights of others in order to effect its own ends. 

At Appomattox Puritanism, backed by overwhelming numbers and un- 
limited resources, prevailed. But brute force can not settle questions of 
right and wrong. Thinking men do not judge the merits of a cause by the 
measure of its success; and I believe 

The world shall yet decide 
In truth’s clear, far-off light 


that the South was in the right; that the cause was just; that the men who 
took up arms in her defense were patriots who had even better reason for 
what they did than had the men who fought at Concord, Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill; and that her coercion, whatever good may have resulted or 
=a hereafter result from it, was an outrage on liberty. [Applause.] 

The speaker closed by saying that the spirits of the Confederate dead, 
“glory-crowned, hover Over us and beckon uson the paths of patriotism and 
honor. Their example bids us nobly live for the principles of State sover- 
eignty and home rule on which this Government was wisely founded by our 
fathers, without which no vast territory like ours can possibly remain dem- 
ocratic, departure from which is rapidly hurrying the country to a choice be- 
tween re and imperialism, and return to which is essential to the pre- 
servation of the life of the Republic.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the fervent extemporaneous oratory of a single 
individual may count for nothing, and I do not care at this time 
to dwell upon the sentiments expressed by him, but simply to 
calllattention to the fact that he there spoke as a selected orator, 
with marked approval fora section and a cause, and basing that 
cause upon radical and irreconcilably different and antagonistic 
ideas of government. When so considered his utterances are 
startlingly significant, and when we recall the further fact that 
the records of this Congress abound in references, many of them 
in terms of pride, uttered by members from the South glorifying 
their services under the stars and bars and against Old Glory, 
you may look in vain for a single word from the lips of one of 
pron Sees regret for the part they took in that bloody 
struggle. 

You can find no word of commendation for Northern ideas, 
methods, or institutions; no encomium on the Union; no meas- 
ure advocated by them, much less an act passed, to strengthen 
our National Government. Their constant effort is to destroy 
the foundations of that industrial system which has been the 
glory of the nation and the admiration of the world. For this 
purpose they seek to restrict, limit, and weaken this Govern- 
ment. To the extent they impair our credit or disturb our 
financial system they undermine that power against which they 
rebelled in the days of the sixties. The great committees of this 
House which shape the legislation of the country are dominated 
by the ultra sectional and unnational South. 

The attention of the country has during this session been in- 
voluntarily and strongly challenged to the fact that the Ways 
and Means Committee, having in charge the tariff bill, and 
through which committee everything relating to our customs 
laws mustsift,is controlled, dominated, and directed by the plan- 
tation (South) men, who have no interest in nor friendly feeling 
for the mine, shop, factory, small field, and intensive culture of 
Lo _ nor the varied farm and stock-raising of the great 

est. 

So, on the banking and currency question the Democratic 
party is controlled by the same plantation, unprogressive, State 
sea nation-hating element. e fourteen States of Virginia, 

est Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, M1s- 
souri, Tennessee, and Kentucky are represented on this floor by 
116 Democrats and only 6 Republicans. These 116 are a majority 
inthe Democratic caucus. They denominate its councils, shape 
its policy. The same States and elements control the Demo- 
cratic national conventions, and in 1892 wrote in its platform 
free trade and the declaration favoring State banks of issue. In 
Democratic caucus the Representatives from the same States 
have declared for the Cox amendment, and it has thereby been 
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confirmed as a party measure. 
attaches is theirs. 

But for what do these fourteen States which control the Dem- 
ocratic party stand? They are not manufacturing States, and 
despise manufacturing. hough in number, extent, population, 
and representation on this floor they aggregate one-third of the 
entire Union, their banking capital, including surplus, undi- 
vided profits, and individual deposits, amount to less than § per 
cent of that of the whole Union. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in his report for 1893, c= the total for the Union as 
$6,412,939,953 and that of the fourteen States named at $505,- 
836,220. This remarkable discrepancy, which can not be attrib- 
uted to differences in natural resources or climate, is certainly 
significantand suggests most forcibly something radically wrong 
in Southern policy and methods. 

Capital seeks those places where it may be safely and profit- 
ablyemployed. Itwill not remainelsewhere. But on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, consisting of seventeen .mem- 
bers, we find six Republicans and eleven Democrats, seven of 
the latter being from the fourteen States which | have enumer- 
ated and which have less than 8 per cent of the entire banking 
assets of the country. Is it not strange that in forming a com- 
mittee specially charged with primary consideration of bills re- 
lating to banking and currency that section of the country should 
be placed in control which has made the least progress in finance! 
Apparently it was constituted on the same principle we invoke 
in the selection of petit jurymen, calling persons who are pre- 
sumed to have no knowledge upon the subject to be investigated. 

Not at such a time oak by such a party can a wise, compre- 
hensive system of finance be devised and crystallized into law. 
Our only hope for the present is to prevent further destruction. 
There will be no substantial improvement, no wise formulation 
of a satisfactory system of banking and currency, until there is 
_— in power that party which has clear, well-defined princi- 
ples and policies—is intelligent, safe, progressive, national—re- 
sponsive to an advancing civilization, united in thought, pur- 

ose and action, and possessing that lofty courage which puts 

ts allto the touch. ill then we must wait, standing the mean- 
while like an impenetrable wall between the Democratic party 
and what remains of our country’s prosperity. 

The pending amendment proposes the adoption of no system 
of banking or currency now or hereafter. It relegates the en- 
tire subject to the forty-four States of the Union. It invites 
each to establish a separate system differing from each other in 
basis, safeguards, and details, the laws creating and governing 
each to be passed by the several States, and these laws to be 
construed by the State courts with no national supervision, the 
motley group of currencies and everything connected with them 
entirely beyond Federal jurisdiction. The dominant party se- 
riously and earnestly urges this as one of its great reforms to 
the Sore out of which its faith, if it has any, is solemnly 
pledged. The question is serious, A mistake on so important 
a question at such a time as this must involve consequences of 
gravest import. 

From the wreck of the past year our dollars have thus far been 
—— The quality of our money remains sound. It is about 
the only thing which is good and has thus far been left. On 
some principles, I take it, we ought alltobe agreed. It mustbe 
taken as true by all who are not afflicted with the fiat-money 
rabies that whatever circulates as money should possess the 
quality of value or be itsfaithfulrepresentative. Withoutknown 
certainty as to this, it can not be good money. Money measures 
all values and is one of the great media of exchange. 

While a State bank note can not bo in law a tender for debt, 
we know that it is substantially so infact. A man may not, it 
is true, bs legally compelled to take it in discharge for his debt. 
Its tender will not, over objection, stop the process of the court, 
but the average man is not in position, and should not be com- 

elled to invoke the law to save himself from the chances of 
oss on what the law allows to circulate as money. His necessi- 
ties too often compel him to accept whatever is made to serve 
ascurrency. Even the laborers of the philanthropist and genial 
single-taxer from Ohio were compelled to accept the certificates 
of his company, which it afterwards bought in at a discount, or 
else lose their jobs. Too many, in fact the bulk, of the people 
are wholly without power to refuse. A small farmer, trader,or 
laborer refusing is exposed to and must suffer no end of incon- 
venience. 

Everyone, from the highest, most intelligent, and wealthiest, 
to the lowest, most ignorant, and poorest, deals in money. Many 
whofrom their situation in life—the uninformed, unexperienced, 
the young, the dependent—are quite unable to form any estimate 
f the solidity of diffrent banks whose paper circulates. They 
simply take what floats as money. They can do nothing else. 
The wealthy, independent, well informed—those who can best 
endure a loss—can and do avoid or shift it. Those least able to 
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it can not, and are generally the most severe sufferers by 

ures of banks. Since money is a most important concern of 

every citizen it is certainly as much the duty of the Govern- 

meni to protect, so far as it can, from the worthless eu teantidiens 

gurrency as it is to protect the property of the citizen from in- 

vasion. We make and strictly enforce lawsagainst counterfeit- 
ing and against vane false weights and measures. 


Liow can you justify these laws and still allow a fraudulent 
currency, or inaugurate a system which offers every possible 
inducementforfraud? We have nowa paper money about which 
there is not theleast question. Its worst enemies will not claim 
that a dollar of a paper currency is a whit inferior to the best 
in the world. No man of you would pay one cent premium to 
convert a thousand dollars issued even by a failed national bank 
into $1,000 in gold. The one is no better than the other. All 
are equal to the best. Would it not be folly bordering hard on 
crime to discard such a ay and return to a system which 
has been invariably condemned 

OUR CURRENCY SHOULD BY NATIONAL, NOT LOCAL, 

Every consideration of convenience, reason, and patriotism 
requires this. Our rivers, canals, and railroads know neither 
sections nor States. Our commerce flows ina thousand cur- 
renis, utterly ess of State lines. The laws regulating 

his and foreign trade, including collection of duties and cus- 
toms, are Federal. The balances of trade are settled by cur- 
rency. Money is the handmaidof commerce and should go with 
itall over the land. There is no more reason for having dif- 
ferent issues of money in different States than there is in hav- 
ing different denominations of money for each State. What 
would pan See of . a > oe to Se 
com francs; Nebraska in pounds, s pence, 
ond Wissensia in thalers! But would not that be more reason- 
able than to have States issue dollars of different values. The 
first would be incenvenient; the last would be both inconven- 
ient and fraudulent. 

True p is in the direction of simplicity—reducing the 
number of kinds of money, not increasing them. Our country 
is one, made so by nature. Weare one people and one nation 
to remain such I trust so long as government among men 
endure. We are a commercial people, and progressive. Our 
interests are identical. We should have one currency. It is 
the part of true ee to combine more closely every part 
of this great land and people by every bond which may unite a 
carlieat being, and it is a national blunder, not to say crime, to 
loosen the bond which now unites us. No person desires to in- 
augurate a banking system which will not endure, which will 
plunder — not serve as a safe, useful, and profit- 
able means of transacting 


our 
ioength,. L suka tt tons a teahing hie which euler oll the 

stre . Lsubm a w 

banks of the country under national » gov 


‘the same laws and Ly Spee bound 
common interest, will be safer, stro , and better serve the 


Geongih ner tappurtons. eine alia Gieraean be 
nor su one o é r currency 

safe. No cussion should be allowed to arise ting its 
quality. — a currency is to dishonor it. & red 
curre ranges trade, unsettles business, necessarily 
entation ance loss. It is impossible to estimate the loss our peo- 
sie haveoutewad inde through paper-money issues. Ordi- 


t 
narily in estimating thin. lous we enmalae the failure 
banks, a loss to the bill holder for that reason, losses 
from counterfeiting, and those from exchange. From 
sources the loss must be heavier in State bank 


UF 


' 
E 


under the system now in vogue. Weknow that under our pres- | need 


aS uality of is not affected by the fail- 
ure of a = ieee y 


f 
into their hands the power with which they further w 
the communities u which they have Sionale inflicted too 
ene ono the issues of 

nt s are “ 
teed by EF Gevacemsons Danie, iom-ae: enenie, Mintinay of 
stockholders and guarantee of the United States. In the case of 
State bank issues there could in no event be a guarantee either 


on the part of the State or on the partof the United States. Not 
on the partof the United States, because the United States would 
have ere whatever to do with the issue; not on the part ef 
the several States, because by the Constitution theyare prohi 
ited from emitting bills of credit, and could not therefore indi- 
rectly guarantee the payment of bills of credit issued by a bank 
whic e State could notin the first instance emit inany form. 
The redemption of State bank issues, therefore, would henead 
entirely — the security exacted by the several States. In 
other words, it would depend upon the assets of the bank and 
such responsibility as the State imposed upon the individual 
stockholders. The great safeguard which we now have would 
be entirely lacking. 

Conceding even that the Legislatures make wise laws and 
execute them faithfully, there yet remains the element of un- 
certainty in the management of the individual bank. One is 
carefully, honestly managed, and is not imposed upon or bur- 

la: , and its bills are good. Another is carelessly or dis- 

onestly managed, has a run made upon it, is burglarized, or 
for any reason fails and its bills are bad. The average man 
would not, could not, keep track of all this, and hence suspicion 
would be cast upon all. It must be remembered that the value 
of the issues of a bank vary not only with the condition of that 
bank, but also with what péople think is the condition of the 
bank. Necessarily this would keep the country in a constant 
ferment and embarrassment. 

Under the old régime loss by failure of the bank, instead of 
being the exception, was more nearly the rule. The official re- 
turns state that on or near January 1, 1858, there were 1,422 
State banks in the country having a circulation of $155,000,000. 

Thompson’s Detector for June, 1858, publishes a listof broken, 
closed, and worthless State banks, numbering 758 in the differ- 
ent States, as follows: Maine 48, New Hampshire 22, Vermont 
12, Massachusetts 56, Rhode Island 13, Connecticut 10, New 
York Patani Jerse. me ep eee 63, Maryland 23, Dela- 
ware 3, trict of Colum 46, Virginia 3, North Carolina 2 
South Carolina 2, 13, Ohio 64, Indiana 68, Illinois 16, 
Michigan 25, Wisconsin 7, Kentucky 6, Tennessee 7, Louisiana 
10, Alabama 9. It was estimated by Mr. Thompson, the editor 
dee rat te ace thie oa ot 

e ten years en Ww. was $75,000, whic 
av nearly $14 for a. in the country. Still 
others estimate the loss from broken banks at 5 per cent each 
year on the whole circulation. It is impossible to more than 
estimate the loss due to discount and exchange. Conservative 
judges estimate it at 5 per cent each year on the entire amoun 
ae spon: Who can tell how many times diseount was col- 
lected on same bill? The same issue of the Detector quotes 
the discounts, as charged at New York City, on solvent ks 
at rates varying from ¢ of 1 r cent on a bank in Eastern New 
Jersey, to 7 per cent on N: Carolina banks. 

At other periods the discounts on some banks, though solvent, 
was as high as 30 per cent, while the issues of the Bank of Iowa, 
which never , were not taken at all in the East. 

It seems inc that vo 9 me pee would willingly recur to 
the old system, which necessitated an exchange on moneys 
tween the different parts of our common country. But this was 
not the only item of loss. The loss from counterfeiting, now 
rare, was mn common. The almost numberless varieties of 
currency afforded ample opportunity for the counterfeiter’s in- 


—. The loss from source can be estimated only. That 
+t was large is unquestioned. 


MORB MONEY NEEDED. 

The stock argument in favor of State banks of issue is that we 
this will afford it. It may be conceded 
that we never have money enough. We all want all the money 
we can possibly get, but we want this money good money. No 
hen ever became wealthy by tampering with ifs 

its quality. Youcan not make some 

out of nothing. Students of finance long ago learned that 
They will not circulate 


by si 
Tho good is ee oo ay cae ane a and where 
they can perform the same o every se rson 
with that which is least valuable and been gm amen 
The amount of a, which will permanently cir- 
culate in any country is necessarily limited to the amount of 
coin which would circulate if the r were not in existence. 
Should the paper circulation at an exceed that sum, since 
‘oo aneees sould neither be sentalrend nar be eiuployed in tho 
tion of the country, it must eT ra return to the 
issuing it and be e for gold and silver, which 
be used elsewhere. The holders of the paper would percei 
they had more of it than was necessary for transac their 
at home, and, since they could not send it they 
‘demand payment of its issuer. When once 
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converted into coin, that coin could easily find a use abroad, 
where it is in demand, while no use could be found for it while 
it remained in the shape of paper. 

This is not a new principle, but is conceded by everyone who 
has given the subject attention, and naturally results from the 
fact that money not in use is dead property. But experience 
has demonstrated that State bank money fails both in quality 
and quantity just when needed most. It will stand no strain. 
In 1837, during the panic, it ran down from $149,000,000 to $116, - 
000,000. In 1843 it went down to $58,000,000. In 1857 it was 
$214,000,000. The panic of that year drove it down to $155,000,- 
000. The entire circulation during the State bank régims 
reached its highest point just before the panic of 1837, when it 
was $17 per capita. In 1842 it was but $6 per capita. The cir- 
culation afforded by that system was miserable in quality and 


insufficient in quantity. Under the present system the circu- | 
abled measures to be taken by which the Bank of England paid 


lation has increased steadily. It is now $24.54 per capita and 
was increased during the late panic $30,000,000. The national- 
bank system proved to be at least somewhat elastic, and its elas- 
ticity was of the right sort. It can be improved; it should not 
be replaced by a system wholly bad. 

While we can not permanently add to our circulation by the 
issue of paper, itis still true that for a time there would be a 

reat inflation followed by acorresponding contraction. This 

uctuation in the amount of circulation would necessarily pro- 
duce uncertainty in value. Uncertainty always injures. 

While there is no definite quantitative relation between the 
volume of money and volume of business, and consequently the 
price of an article can not be gauged by the volume of money 
alone, yet we must admit that within certain limits, other things 
being equal, prices are materially influenced by the volume of 
money in circulation. In other words, the price of products is 
measured by the volume of money which is offered in exchange. 
When this volumeof money so offered is plentiful, or its quality 
doubted, it will create a false inflation of prices, leading to reck- 
less speculation and acreation of debts on a false and inflated basis. 
Withcontraction prices will tumble, and as State bank issues can 
never be madea legal tender, the debtor would find it even more 
difficult than now to pay his debts, and the scheme would ruin 
the very men whom it is claimed would be helped, while the 
moneyed men could work the financial ‘‘ teeter” board to suit 
their pleasure. State banks of issue would afford the greatest 
possible opportunities for favoritism, special privileges, and 
rauds. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FAVORITISM AND FRAUD. 


Designing men by logrolling or other methods need only to 
secure the passage of a law by some State Legislature to charter 
banks without proper safeguards, which the people would in too 
many instances only realize after they had been plundered. It 
is difficult to understand how any person belonging to a party 
which has for its motto ‘‘ Equal rightsfor all and special privi- 
leges to none” can consistently advocate State banks of issue. 
No system affords greater temptation to, and facilities for, the 
commission of frauds. It holds out the greatest prospect of suc- 
cess to the claims of those who attempt to get rich by preying 
upon the public. Thecost of engraving, printing, and issuing 
is small, and the business is at once productive. The issuer 
realizes immediately. 


THE PUBLIC TAKE ALL THE CHANCES, THE ISSUER NONE. 


The rascal has the swag; the victim holdsthe sack. Property 
qualifications of the stockholder affords no safe guarantee for 
prompt redemption of paper. Property may be shifted and the 
real basis of credit be disputed before the bill holder can protect 
himself. No plan of redemption which does not include gov- 
ernmental guarantee can be safe. The public as such has an 
interest in every dollar of either coin or paper which is issued. 
Every dollar of paper which the Government allows tocirculate 
should be inmad. under national supervision and under national 

gulations and have behind it a nation’s guaranty of redem 
tion. The average individual whocan not protect himself needs 

is protection at the hands of the Government. The people as 
a whole can better bear the burden than the single individual. 
The Government can, by insisting upon security, the levy of a 
small tax for the pu of asafety fund, and holding stock- 
holders individ mi ble, be in turn made safe. The entire 
system of banks could thus be made to insure each other, pro- 
tecting themselves and the Government. We should profit by 
ence. 
o nation has ever played fast and loose with its currency 
without suffering great loss. Temptation has always come to 
paper money. Men forget that every dollar of paper is- 
— a government is a debiand must be made good out of 
venues to be thereafter collected. Every greenback is in ef- 
fect a mortgage onnext year’s revenues. You can notkeep out- 
standing more paper money of the Government than one year’s 
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Government expenditures. Attempt it and your issue will flow 
back into the Treasury as fast as you collect your revenues. 
The temptation has varied in form, but in principle it has been 
thesame. The purpose is always to find a short cut to wealth. 
England, in the period from 1809 to 1813, experienced an epi- 
demic of paper money through country bankissues. Prices rose 


rapidly. This rise was enhanced by poor crops and exclusion 
of foreign supplies. In 1813 the crops were heavy, ports were 
opened to foreigners, prices tumbled, and the panic setin. In 
the three years following, 240 banks, or one out of ten failed. 
The historian of that timo tells us that this destruction of bank 
paper caused an extent of wretchedness and misery never be- 
fore equaled in any European country by any similar catastro- 
phe, except, perhaps, by the breaking up of the Mississippi 


scheme in France. 

This destruction of paper money reduced the amount and en- 
the bills, which went merely to par. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts rallied and business improved. The law had not been 
changed. Former experiences were forgotten. Banks issued 
more currency. No speculation was deemed hazardous, much 
less wild or extravagant. The infatuation was so great that men 
went into the wildest of schemes and mostabsurd projects. Pa- 
per of all degreesof worthlessness was readily negotiated. Bank 
issues increased 50 per cent from 1823 to 1825. Then the coun- 
try banks began to experience difficulty in obtaining accommo- 
dationsin Londen. Suspicionawakenedfromher trance. Every 
one tried to unload. <A panic came suddenly, and in six weeks 
seventy banks were swept into bankruptcy and millions lost to 
the people. In 1837 the same condition of things was repeated 
in England. A memorial having a familiar sound was presented 
to Lord Melbourne, as follows: 

My Lorpb: We, the undersigned merchants, manufacturers, and other in- 
habitants of Birmingham, beg leave respectfully to submit to your lordship 
the following facts: 

‘First: During the last two or three years a very great improvoment has 
taken place in the trade and commerce of the townand neighborhood. The 
workmen have generally been placed in a condition of full employment and 
good wages, producing a general state of satisfaction and contentment 
among them. Their employers also have beenin acondition of ease and se- 
curity, which might be called affluence when compared with the losses, dlif- 
ficulties, and anxieties which they endured for several years before. No 
stock of goods was accumulated; no fres trade of any kind existed. The 
products of one man’s labor were readily exchanged for those of another’s, 
and all the products of industry in every trade were carried off into the ab- 
solute consumption of the people quite as fast as they could be produced. 

Suddenly, within the past three months, with all the elements of general 
prosperity remaining unimpaired, this gratifying state of things has disap- 
peared and has been succeeded by a general state of diMiculty and embar- 
rassment threatening the most alarming consequences to all classes of the 
community. Orders for goods are countermanded and discontinued, both 
for the foreign and home trade. The prices of goods are falling so as in 
many cases to oceasion a loss instead of a profit on the production. The 

process of production is thus obstructed. The workmen are beginning to 

discharged and to be placed upon short employment, and we are confi- 
dent that unless remedial measures be at once applied a large proportion of 
our population will be at once thrown entirely out of employment. We 
earnestly solicit the serious andimmediate attention of the Government to 
this alarming state of things, confidently hoping it will forthwith adopt de- 
cisive and effectual measures for relief. 

The failure of 1837 was only less disastrous than that of the 
two earlier periods to which I have referred. The experience 
of the United States with paper currency under the State bank 
system is full of melancholy instruction. It is at once humili- 
ating and disreputable. In 1775 Congress directed an emission 
of bills of credit to the amount of $3,000,000, and apportioned a 
tax on the States to pay these bills. The bills so issued were 
directed to be received in payment of taxes, and the colonies 
were obligated for their redemption. No fund was provided for 
their redemption. They naturally depreciated. Congress then 
endeavored to give them additional circulation by declaring they 
ought to be a tender in payment of all public and private debts, 
and a refusal to receive the tender ought to be an extinguish- 
mentof the debt, and recommended the States to pass such tender 
laws. Congress went even further, and declared that whoever 
should refuse to receive this paper in exchange for property as 
gold and silver should be deemed ‘an enemy to the liberties of 
these United States.” 

Additional issues were made, and in September, 1779, had ex- 
ceeded $160,000,000. Notwithstanding the declarations of Con- 
gress respecting the duty of citizens the paper steadily depre- 
ciated. Thereupon Congress declared the issues should not 
exceed $200,000,000, and put outa circular holding out hope of 
redemption at par and repelling with much indignation the idea 
of any violation of public faith or lack of means to redeem. 
They indulged in most extraordinary delusions, and even rec- 
ommended the paper money as of peculiar value. ‘‘ Letit be re- 
membered,” said they, ‘‘that paper money is the only money 
which can not make to itself wings and fly away.” It will be 
observed this expressionis quitelike the Democratic-Populistic 
utterances which we hear nowadays. Then, as now, there were 
those who could not or would not understand that a circulating 
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medium which nobody wants is worthless. Notwithstand 


the 
pledge of limitation as toamount and for redemption, America’s 
almanac for 1830, page 183, a the eggrogate of these emis- 


gions at $359,000,000, and Jefferson says of them, ‘‘ There was an 
average depreciation of two-thirds of its original value.” 

In March, 1780, the States were required to bring in their bills 
at40 tol. New bills were to be issued in lieu of these, bearin 
interest at 5 per per cent, redeemable in six years, to be issu 
on the credit of individual States and guaranteed by the United 
States. Only a few bills were brought in, and the entire scheme 
fell through. The Continental bills became of so little value 
that they ceased to circulate, and in the course of the year 1780 
all thought of their redemption was abandoned and they werea 
dead loss to their holders, With such an experience fresh in 
their memory the framers of the Constitution placed in the or- 
ganiclaw the following: ‘* NoStateshall coin money, emit bills of 
credit, ys makeany thing but gold and silver coina tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” e evident purpose was to prevent the States 
from issuing paper intended to circulate through the community 
as money. the States were expressly prohibited from coining 
money, and the prohibition would be wholly ineffectual if they 
wero still permitted to create banks which in turn had power 
to create a paper currency and circulateitasmoney. It wasnot 
thought a court could decide that a State might do indirectly 
what it had no power to do directly. 

On September 18, 1786, Con resolved that no payments 
of requisitions on the States should be received in bills of credit 
or in oe but specie; also that bills of credit should not be 
received for postage, and that pos should be paid on letters 
when put in the office. (Fourth volume Jou of Congress, 
698, 699.) As a result all but paper money specie had been driven 
out of circulation, all trade and commerce were in confusion, 
values had deteriorated, business s ded or carried on with 
distrust and suspicion, barter was introduced and transactions 
of exchange attended with almost insuperable difficulty. This 
was the mischief which the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to remedy. It was from like evils they earnestly strove 
to defend the succeeding generation. The lan of the Con- 
stitution is: ‘‘No State shall emit bills of credit,” and this, if it 
means anything, must mean that no State shall pass a law which 
has for its object an emission of bills of credit. A State can not 
issue bills of credit except by its agents and officers. 

Bank bills can only be issued by agents created for the pur- 
a by the States. The Constitution intended to secure the fu- 

ure against the evils of the past. The remedy was intended to 
be coextensive with the mischief. It was intended to reach not 
names only but to prove a safeguard against the real and recur- 
ringdanger. The purpose was not to — a particular kind 
of aay money, but eve which had the character, as- 
sumed the place, or was within the principle and mischief of bills 
of eredit. A bank bill is nothing more nor less than a bill of 
credit. It is a oa to pay. Its value depends upon the 
credit given to the party issuing it. Each holder of the bill 

ives credit to the issuer. Redemption is necessarily involved 

n thiscredit. Lawyersconcede that the term “ bills of credit ” 
includes bank bills. In the first charter of the Bank of England 
> be circulated by the bank is spoken of as ‘‘ bills ob- 
ligatory or of credit.” In the laws = g for the charter of 
the following banks substantially the same terms are used: 
Banks of Pennsylvania, Virginia (24 Revised Code, 73), North 
sont op South Carolina, Augusta (granted by Georgia), and 
many others. 

The framers of the Constitution rested in the cdnclusion that 
they hadeffectually ere theevilsofapapercurrency. Not 
a — word can found, either uttered or written by those 
worthies, which afford the least warrant for a State bank 
of issue. On the contrary, their writings are full of burning 
words testifying to their unalterable opposition to such a sys- 
tem. It is customary nowadays for the monetary charlatan, in 
his advocacy of adebased currency, to pose as a Democrat of the 
Jeffersonor Jacksonschool, or Repnblican of the Lincoln school. 
It may be profitable, therefore, to note the precise utterances 
which the fathers have left on record upon this subject. 

In his letter to Col. Carrington, written May 27, 1788, from 
Paris, Mr. Jefferson says: 


The bankruptcies d i have with new force. There 


is no sa where will end in tion of 
all Guan peher. If not now it must Lee ioe With only twenty million 
of coin and three hundred or four hi ting 


undred 
hres favenion 1 any other Brand She whole vanishes 
the and shows that paper it is poverty; that it is only the ghost of 
money, not money itself. 
In his letter to Monroe, under date July 10,1791, in discussing 
paper issues of banks, he says: 


‘ 
Experience has ved to us that a dollar of silver disappears for eve 
doar of paper emitted. 
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In his letter to Dr. Thomas Cooper, written from Monticello, 
June 16, 1814, he says: 


Everything predicted by the enemies of banks at the beginning is now 
coming to pass. We are to be revived now by a deluge of bank paper as we 
were formerly < the old Continental money. It is cruel that such revolu- 
tions in private fortunes should be at the mercy of avaricious adventurers 
who, instead of emplo: their capital, if any eer Env. in manufactures 
commerce, and other useful pursuits, make it an trument to burden all 
the interchanges of property with their swindling profits which is the prize 
of no useful industry of theirs. Prudent men must be on their guard in 
this game of ‘‘robin’s alive,” and take care that the spark does not extin- 
guish in their own hands. Iam an ooey to ail banks discounting bills or 
notes for anything but coin, but our whole ey is so fascina by this 
jack-o’-lantern wealth that they will not stop short of its fatal explosion. 


The predicted “fatal explosion ” actually came, and with fright- 
ful force, four years later. 
On June 24, 1814, writing to President Adams, he said: 


I do not remember the conversation between us which you mention in 
yours of November 15, on your ecnoses to vest in Congress the exclusive 
power of establishing banks, y opposition to it must have been grounded 
not on its the power from the States, but on leaving any vestige of 
it in existence even in the hands of Congress, because it would only have 
been a change of the organ of abuse. I have ever been the enemy of banks, 
not of those discounting for cash, but of those forcing their own paper into 
circulation and thus banishing our cash. 


In his letter to Col. Yancy, dated January 6, 1816, we find: 


Like a dropsical man calling out for water, water, our deluded citizens 
are clamoring for more banks, more banks. The American mind is now in 
hot state of fever which the world has so often seen in the history of other 
nations. We are under the bank bubble as England was under the South 
Sea bubble, France under the Mississippi bubbie, and as every nation is 
liable to be under whatever bubble, design, or delusion may puff up in mo- 
ments when off their guard. We arenow taught to believe that legerdemain 
tricks upon paper can produce as solid wealthas hard laborintheearth. It 
is vain for commonsense to urge that nothing can produce but nothing; that 
it is an idle dream to believe in a philosopher's stone which is to turn every- 
thing into gold and to redeem man from the original sentence of his Maker, 
‘in the sweat of his brow shall he eat his bread.” 


Writing to Nathaniel Macon, January 12, 1819, he says: 


There is indeed one evil which awakens me at times because it jostles me 
at every turn. It is that we have now no measure of value. I am asked 818 
for a yard of broadcloth which, when we had dollars, I used to get for 18s. 
and from this I can only enderstand that a dollar is now worth but 3 
inches of broadcloth; but broadcloth is nomeasure of value. I do notknow, 
therefore, whereabouts I stand in the scale of property, nor what to ask nor 
what to give for it. 


Again, in his letter of November 7, 1819, to John Adams: 


The paper bubble is then burst. That is what youand I and every reason- 
man seduced by no obliquity of mind or interest have long foreseen, 
yet its disastrous effects are not the less for ha been foreseen. We 
were laboring under a dropsical fullness of circulat: medium. Nearly 
all of it is now called in by the banks who have the regu ations of the safe- 
ty valves of our fortunes and who condense and explode them at their will. 
Lands in this State can not now be sold for a year’s rent, and unless our 
l ators have wisdom enough to effect a remedy by gradual diminution 
¢ y of the medium there will be a general revolution of property in this 
tate. 
Mr. Madison (afterwards President), one of the framers of 
the Constitution, eminent as aconstitutional lawyer anda states- 


man of the first rank, in writing on this subject uses this language: 
[Federalist No. 44.] 
This prohibition— 


The clause of the Constitution I have quoted— 


must give pleasure to every citizen in proportion to his love of justice and 
his knowledge of the true s of public per. The loss which 
America has sustained since the peace, from the pestilent effects of paper 
necessary dence between man and man; on the neces- 

sary confidence in the public councils; on the industry and morals of the 
ple; and on the character of pen sevens, constitutes an 

¢ this unadvised measure, 


remain unsa ; or rath 
which can be ted not otherwise than by a voluntary 
altar of justice, of the power which has been the instrument of it. 
In addition to these persuasive considerations it may be observed thatthe 
same reasons which show the necessity of d to the States the power 
ating coin prove with equal force that they oughtnot to be at liberty 
titute a um tead of coin. ove, State aright to 
‘erent currencies 
d be impeded. 
t be made, and thus the citi- 
and animosities be kindled between States 
ects of foreign powers might suffer from the same 
ca and hence the on be discredited and embroiled by the indiscretion 
ofa le member. Noone ofthese mischiefsis less incident toa power in 
the States to emit paper money than to coin gold or silver. 


Jackson, in his farewell address on March. 3, 1837, uses the fol- 


lowing language: 
The Constitution of the United States unquestionably intended to secure 
medium of teoaet = fn ba establishment 
lege oO mone 
ues, and the unfortunate chuse of eae: 
tates upon the same subject, drove from general circu- 


lation the constitutional and substituted one of paper in its place. 
It was not easy for men the pursuits of business whose 
attention had not been cularly drawn to the subject to foresee all the 


consequences of a tert pnr | exclusively of and we ought not on that 
account to be surprised at facility with which: Ws were obtained to carry 
into effect the paper system. Honest and even enlightened men are e- 
times misled by spacious and plausible statements of the designing. But 
po yyy has now proved the mischiefs and dangers of a paper currency, 
and it rests with you to determine whether the proper remedy shall be ap- 
plied. 


Thomas H. Benton, that sturdy old Democrat, in a speech 
made in 1837, in referring to the condition in 1818-19 when the 
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Treasury reports one year showed a large surplus not needed 
and the next year adeficit which required a loan, caused by the 
paper system, said: 

Are we not at this moment, and from the same cause, realizing the first 
part, the illusive and treacherous pert of this picture, and must not the 
Other, the sad and real sequel, s yfollow? The day of revulsion and 
its effects must be more or less disasterous, but comeit must. The present 
bloat in the paper system can not continue. Violent contraction must fol- 
low enormous expansion. A scene of wild distress and suffering must ensue, 
tocome of itself out of the present state of things without being stimulated 
and helped on by our unwise legislation. 

The great a came during the same year and the evils he 
predicted followed. 

On the act rescinding specie order and en local bank 
issues receivable in payment of public dues, he said: 

I washmy hands ofit. Lopposeit. Iam oneof those who promised gold, 
not paper. I promised the currency of the Constitution, not the currency 
of corporations. I did not join in putting down the Bank of the United 
States to put up a wilderness of local banks. I did not join in puttingdown 
the paper currency ofthe national bank to put upanational paper currency 
“ * thousand local banks. Idid not strike Cesar to make Anthony master 
of Rome. 

Later, when the United States certificates for compensation 
due him as Senator went to protest, he said: 

Bad as itis, it must be far worse if the people do not soon compel a re- 
turn to the hard money economy of a Democratic Administration. 

I do not cite these opinions for the purpose of making a con- 
stitutional argumentagainst the power of the States to establish 
banks of issue, but as reasons sufficient to control the action of 
the fathers, whom the pseudo Democracy of to-day affects to 
worship, but with whose principles they have not even a speak- 
ing acquaintance. A party of false pretenses, they masquerade 
behind great names to deceive the public. 

The panics, the depressions and loss to the people of the United 
States during all the years of State bank issues fully justified 
the strong expressionsof Jefferson, Jackson, and Benton. Crash 
after crash followed and no permanent relief came to the people 
of the United States until the party came into power whose ideas 
and principles were national, who believed ia a nation having 
an existence not on paper only, but in fact; the party which in- 
stituted and carried forward a system of currency whose quality 
at least is not unquestioned. ; ; 

Abraham Lincoln, the first Republican President, in his mes- 
sage of December 1, 1862, sums up the question in these states- 
manlike words: 

Fluctuations in the value of cureee are always injurious, and to reduce 
these fluctuations to the lowest possible point will always be a leading pur- 

se in wise legislation. Convertibility—prompt and certain convertibil- 

ty—into coin is generally acknowledged to be the best and surest safeguard 
against them; and it is extremely doubtful whether a circulation of United 
States notes payable in coin and sufficiently large for the wants of the peo- 
ple can be permanently, usefully, and safely maintained. Is there, then, 
any other mode in which the necessary provision for the public wants can 
be made and the great advantages of asafe and uniform currency secured? 
I know of none which promises so certain results, and is at the same time 
~ go unobjectionable, as the organization of banking associations under a gen- 
eral act of Congress, well guarded in its provisions. 

In his annual message of the following year he said: 


The enactment by Co ess of a national banking law has proved a valu- 
able support of the public credit and the general legislation in relation to 
loans has fully answered the expectations of its favorers. Some amend- 
ments may be required to peetece existing laws, but no change in their 
principle or general scope is believed to be needed. 

In his last annual message, of December 6, 1864, he said: 


The national-bank system is proving acceptable to capitalists and to the 
pogo. Changes from the State systems to the national system are rapidly 
taking place, and it is hoped that very soon there will be in the United States 
no banks of issue not authorized by Congress and no bank-note circulation 
not secured by the Government. 

The great men of the nation, regardless of party affiliations, 
have been honest-money men. They scorned to use false pre- 
tenses. They would not commit the nation toa policy to which 
ey as honest men in their individual lives would not stoop. 

ven in the early days of the Republic, made darker far than 
any we have known by the stress and want of a most exhausting 
war, when the Colonies were being tempted to repudiation, 
Washington, Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and their 
compatriots stood firm. Without wavering they held to the 
doctrine of hard money. 

They were unalterably opposed to the issue of any paper 
money. Not only that, but they advocated and intended to 
make our coinage ratio to conform to the market price of gold 
in the countries with which we were principally connected by 
commerce. 

In his Notes on the Establishment of a Money Unit and of a 
Coinage for the United States (1783, volume 1, page 168), Mr. 
Jefferson writes: 

The a Ant between the volume of _ and silver is amercantile ogee 
lem al ther. The loget proportionin —* 16 for1; in England, 15} for 
1; in France, 15 for 1. ¢ Spaniards and English are found in experience 
to retain an overproduction of gold coins and to lose their silver. The 
French have a greater eae of silver. The difference at market has 


been on the decrease. © Financier states it as present as at 14} for 1. 
Just principles will lead us to disregard legal proportions altogether; to 
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inquire into the market price of goldin the several countries with which we 
— principally be connected in commerce, and to take an average from 

While none of us contend that our currency should be limited 
to coin, and all admit both the necessity and propriety of a 
sound paper money, let no man, in sdvocacy of fiat money, State 
bank money, orcoin, whose commercial value is below its legal- 
tender value, claim he has the least warrant of authority in the 
life or utterances of the men whom Americans idolize and whom 
in veneration and affection they call ‘‘the Fathers.” Their pre- 
cept and example point us to the time-tried, honorable, safe 
methods of finance which have never failed to bring prosperity 
to the individual or nation adopting them. Our own experience 
attests the wisdom of their teaching against an inconvertible 
ae or currency. Despite the present depression—and I do not 
belittle it—our resources, natural and acquired, are greater 
than that of any other nation. 

We are a remarkable people. None excel usin any element 
of greatness. We became great, however, not by the practice 
of the small ‘‘skin games” of the dishonest schemer, but by 
wisely, honestly, laboriously, and with an energy and capacity 
truly wonderful improving the opportunities and means aflorded 
us. 

Our nation has never defaulted. For a generation our Gov- 
ernment has been free from the stain of being even indirectly 
responsible for any species of repudiation. No act debauching 
the currency or depreciating it in the least in the hands of any 
holder can be laid to thecharge ofthis country while the Repub- 
lican party has been in power. 

s The past at least is safe.” No man breathes who entertains 
fearsthat the Republican party will do aught to impair the na- 
tional honor or the national credit. 

No man breathes but knows that party, at least,can atall times 
and in all places be depended upon to defend to the utmost limit 
of human capacity that credit and that honor. 

Maintaining these together withsound business judgment, in- 
dustry, and thrift, we may and will guard loyally and effectively 
the labor of the land, affording it opportunity lor full emplov- 
ment at the high wages but recently obtained, paid in the best 
money known to the world. 

We will remember, too, that such wages enable the capable, 
deserving laborer of to-day to become the capitalist of to-morrow, 
giving employment in turn to the oncoming millions. 

Such labor wages no war on capital. It knows that capital is 
the fruit of labor. To make war on it isto place anembargo on 
thrift, to exile effort, to murder saving. 

The country is tired of needless strife, disgusted with incompe- 
tency and crankisms of all sorts, will tolerate no further tinker- 
ing or piecemeal legislation. 

It wants to return to the path from which it unwittingly de- 
parted in 1862. 

Not now, but when by the will of an enroused people, is re- 
turned to power, as it surely will be, that party which is saving 
even the Democracy from itself and the nation from irreparable 
loss, the great questions of tariff, currency, and banking each 
interwoven with the others, will be solved wisely, honorably, 
and patriotically. Speed the day! 





Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


The duty, the right, the authority, and the power of the General Govern- 
ment to furnish the people all the money that is necessary for the transac- 
tion of their business has never been seriously questioned. 


SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wendesday, June 6, 1894, 

On the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 
Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present anomalous condition of public af- 
fairs has been productive of many new and marvelous schemes 
in legislation. For more than a quarter of a century the great 
conservative sentiment of the American people has been strug- 
ging against the encroachments of plutocracy and paternalism. 

he contest has been a long, bitter, and relentless one. It 
seemed ata time that popular government and constitutional 
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The chains of slavery were laid 


liber; ssing away. 
berty was am 


labor; privileged classes were growing more 
every day; taxation had grown beyond the net income of the 
producing masses; coramercial and business f been 
prescribed and limited; economy was unknown in the expendi- 
ture of the people’s money; labor was at the door of the 
workshop and the mines; millions of unemployed were march- 
ing trom place to place to find employment; farm ucts had 
declined almost one-half their value; silver had stricken 
down as a colaborer with gold as a measure of value; the Treas- 
ury was empty, and the laws of the country wholly inadequate 
to provide revenue to — the Government. 

tn this condition the Democratic party found the affairs of 
the Government when the people called them into power. I 
shall not stop here to recount all the venal and vicious statutes 
that now discriminate against labor and in favor of coporations 
and trusts, I[t is enough to know that the battle before the 
ple has been fought and won, and that the r of this Gov- 
ernment has been confided to the Democratic party. We can 
not avoid the great responsibility that is now upon us if we 
would. The great task of re these and un- 
American laws that the Republican party has foisted upon the 
country is being consummated. I congratulate the Democratsof 
the House upon the work already done. The Federal election 
law, that despotic stain upon the liberty of the citizen and a 
denial of the right of popular government, has been buried, I 


+ forever. 

he McKinley law, that robbed labor for the benefit of the 
trusts, was supplanted by the Wilson bill, which has since 
passed this House, and I will come back to us from Sen- 
ate in such form as to satisfy the demands of the people. More 


than $40,000,000 has been saved to the rs in the ro- 
oe al made. Yet with this record that we 

ave made, much is yet to be done in order to place the country 
in the high road to p ty. Thegreatest question now - 
ing upon us for consideration is the creation of a safe well- 
devised monetary system for the whole people. 

Lapprehend that no man can approach a question 
with more diffidence and fear than myself. bill now pend- 
ing before this House with its amendments is one in our 


whole financial system, and must be of 

effect, The necessary commercial ium of e for 70,- 
000,000 of le, the most active and en any like 
number of people on the globe, is a vast that demands 
the careful consideration of all our tors. To attempt to 
define astable and fixed currency m tevery 
man who has the welfare of his whole country a to con- 


sider well not only these anna but the of the 
bill, as well as the finance systems of the world, To my 

this question now before the House is not a mere q 0 
whether State banks can be made secure in the issue and circu- 
— of State money. Meamitthat . ii 

presume every man w secur. can be} red 

under State law that could seeure the viliholder as Gertainly 
as it can be done by the General Governmentitself; but the 
question is, will they do it, and can they create a money is 
alegal tender beyond the boundaries of the States 

same? I presume there is no man here who will contend that it 
can not be done, This fact alone should cause every man to 
hesitate before he adopts such a system. This is a confession 
that such money could not meet the demands of commerce and 
trade, d feel very sure that the people of this oe — never 
feel satisfied with such money as this for the basis of their busi- 
ness. 

Aside from the details of law that may be enacted, State 
or Federal, the present condition and status of our financial sys- 
tem should be thoroughly considered and revised. We find that 
the national banking system failed to meet the demands of busi- 
ness and trade whenthecrisiscame. I have been surprised thus 
far atthe contrariety of views that have been expressed by the 
—- men of this nation during this debate, and the many reme- 

les pro d for the existing condition of things. Should we 
not look back a little ways for some facts to base our actions on 
now? By venal and corrupt legislation the of the 
United States struck down one-half of the money metal that is 
absolutely necessary for the redemption of State bank notes, and 
in the face of this we are now to issue from three to 
five hundred millions of State notes which must be ulti- 
mately redeemed in gold alone, it having been appreciated to 
double its coin value by legislation. 

Can the people of the South and West nr to raise the price 
of cotton and wheat by this great issue of bank notes whose 
value is measured by the bank's ability to redeem them in gold 
alone? Certainly not. For every bale of cotton and every 
bushel of wheat is measured in value by the prices fixed by 
the great central markets of Europe, based on the volume of 


money. Now, after destroying one-half of the money value of 
the four billions of silver coin in the world, the money of ulti- 
mate redemption, thus reducing the price of all lands’ commodi- 
ties and labor, can we expect to avert further disaster and heal 
up these great business wounds by the issue of an irredeemable 
currency? 

It is my judgment that nothing but disaster and failure can 
follow such a makeshift. I have sought out every avenue of in- 
formation in order to serve the people that have sent me here 

_ as best I can, but can see no relief in this measure. 

| The t underlying principle that will govern my vote on 

| this bill and the amendments are the Constitution of United 
States as in ted by our courts together with the experience 
of the past. I w of no guide that is more reliable in a crisis 
like this. I desire to have that kind of money that is most 
stable and fixed in its character; a money that has a permanent, 
reliable, exchangeable value in all of the country alike; a 

cw that has behind it not only the gold and silver of the 
pee. but the entire wealth of the nation as a guaranty and 
security. 

In the enumerated powers granted by the Constitution we find 
that the Congress of the United States has the power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures. Also, that no State can 
coin money, emit of credit, or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in ent of debt. In these two articles 
of that instrument we have very clearly set forth all the limita- 
tions and all the powers that we have to make money—and that 
isenough. There is no limitation that power save the 
good sense, fidelity, and patriotism of the representatives of the 
people of all the States. This power is conferred upon the Con- 

7 of the United States and 

be e 


many gentlemen that the power to issue the et 
Government is —_ a@ concurrent — States. I 
think, however, that this is a misapp of the intention 
of the authors of the Federal Constitution. Ido not see how 
Congress can abdicate its power or authority when once con- 


po 
a or te it to any other power. r resides 
— and it isa dtd coalereetinpen tt by the Con- 


The many doubts that have arisen in the minds of the members 
of this body during this debate as to what is best todo for the 
whole country prompt me to ask every member upon this floor 
to recur to the opinions and statements of the men who formed 
this splendid scheme of a government of ours. Mr. Jefferson, 
who s at the fore front as one of the creators of this popular 
form of ernment that has blest us for more than a century, 
had much to say upon the question of furnishing to the people 
a commercial of a 

In his letter to Monroe, under date July 10, 1791, in discussing 
paper issues of banks, he says: 

E has to us that a dollar of silver dis for ever 

—— proved appears y 

In his letter to Dr. Thomas Cooper, written from Monticello, 
June 16, 1814, he says: 

EB cted the enemies of banks at the is now 
Poa By ek RRR bya Cee as we 


were the old money. Itis cruel that s revolu- 

tions in. vate fortunes should be at ne marey of avaricious adventurers 

con and other useful make it am ard 

of no useful Prudent men must be on their guard in 
take e does not extin- 


~~ | bills or 
See leaaice wenieh that thay Will not Sop snatt of ts fai aw A Ee 
The predicted ‘fatal explosion actually came, and with fright- 


ful force, four — later. 
On June 24, 1814, writing to President Adams, he said: 


Congress 
organ of abuse. I have ever been aS 


but of those forcing 


= 
4 


‘that and the whole mass to near f 
iradged millions ele ica amount. of circulation for a 
population of 000 circumstanced as we are, and you remember kow 
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rapidly our money went down after our 40 to 1 establishment in the Revolu- 


on. 7 
I doubt if the present trash can hold aslong. I think three hundred and 
eighty millions must blow up in the course of the present year. 


In his letter to Col. Yancy, dated January 6, 1816, we find: 


Like a dropsical man calling out for water, water, our deluded citizens 
are clamoring for more banks, more banks. The American mind is now in 
hot state of fever which the world has so often seen in the history of other 
nations. We are under the bank bubbleas England was under the South 
Sea bubble, France under the Mississippi bubble, and as every nation is 
liable to be under whatever bubble, design, or delusion may puff up in mo- 
ments when off their guard. Wearenow ens to believe that legerdemain 
tricks upon paper can produce as solid wealthashardlaborintheearth. It 
is vain for common sense to urge that nothing can produce but nothing; 
that it is an idle dream to believe in a philosopher’s stone which is to turn 
everything into gold and to redeem men from the original sentence of his 
Maker, “in the sweat of his brow shall he eat his breaa.” 


Writing to Nathaniel Macon, January 12, 1819, he says: 

There is indeed one evil which awakens me at times because it jostles me 
atevery turn. It is that we have nowno measure of value. Iam asked $!8 
for a yard of broadcloth which, when we had dollars, I used to get for 18s., 
and from this I can only understand that a dollar is now worth but 2 inches 
of broadcloth; but broadcloth is no measure of value. Ido not know, there- 
fore, whereabouts I stand in the scale of property, nor what to ask nor what 
to give for it. 


Again, in his letter of November 7, 1819, to John Adams: 


‘The paper bubble is then burst. Thatis what you and land every reason- 
le man seduced by no obliquity of mind or interest have long foreseen, 
yét its disastrous effects aré not the less for having been foreseen. We 
were laboring under a dropsical fullness of circulatingmedium. Nearly all 
of it is now called in by the banks who have the regulations of the safet 
valves of our fortunes and who condense and explode them at their will. 
Lands in this State can not now be sold for a year’s rent, and unless our 
legislators have wisdom enough to effect a remedy by gradual diminution 
ony of the medium there will be a general revolution of property in this 
tate. 


The following are terse extracts from the utterances of the 
revered Jefferson: 


Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation 
to whom it belongs. 

The power to issue money should be taken from the banks andrestored to 
Congress and the people to whom it belongs. 

I sincerely believe that banking establishments are more dangerous than 
standing armies. 

I am not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich, are 
our dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve their independence 
we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks, and if this country could not be carried through the 
longest war, against her most powerful enemy, without ever knowing the 
want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of her citizens, 
without bearing hard on the resources of the people or loading the public 
with an indefinite burden of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 

This is equivalent to borrowing that sum, and yet the vendor, receiving 
payment in a medium as effectual as coin for his purchases or payments, has 
no claim to interest. Andso thenation may continue to issue its bills.as far 
as its wants require and the limits of the circulation will admit. * * * But 
this, the only resource which the Government could command with cer- 
tainty, the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated 
to swindlers and shayers, under the cover of private banks. * * * The 
States should be applied to, to transfer the right of issuing circulating paper 
to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum, if possible, but during the war at 
least, With a saving of charter rights. 

Interdict forever, to both the State and National Governments, the power 
of establishing any paper banks, for without this interdiction we shall 
have the same ebbs and flows of medium and the same revolutions of prop- 
erty to go through every twenty or thirty years. 


In addition to what Mr. Jefferson has said upon the question 
of bank currency, I desire to quote from one of the greatest 
financiers this country has ever produced, a man of great learn- 
ing and deep interest in the welfare of the country. 

Albert Gallatin, who was Secretry of the Treasury for two 
terms under Jefferson, and also under Madison, wrote: 


The anne of issuing paper money ascurrency, like that of issuing 
silver coins, belo: exclusively to the nation, and can not be claime 
individuals.— Writings of A. Gallatin, volume 3, page 429. 


Mr. Gallatin further said: 


But issuing a paper currency is not dealing in money, but making money. 
* * * The unrestricted right of coining gold or silver might be claimed 
with as much propriety as that of coining a papercurrency. (Gallatin.) 
Congress has the power tolay stamp duties on notes, on bank notes, andon 
any description of bank notes. That power has already been exercised, and 
pe duties may be laid to such an amount and in such a manner as may be 
ssary to effect the objectintended. This object isnot merely to provide 
erally for the general welfare, but to carry into effect, in conformity 
With the last paragraph of the eighth section of the first article, those sev- 
eral and express provisions of the Constitution which vest in Congress ex- 
clusively the control over the monetary system of the United States, and 

more particularly those which imply tne necessity of a uniform currency. 
me 


‘old and 
by any 


* e oa ar ” * 
eee if it deems lay a stamp duty on small notes which 
will put an en to thetr Circulation. te may os such a duty on all bank 


notes as would convert all the banks into banks of discount and of deposit 
only, annihilate the paper —— and render a bank of the United States 
unnecessary in reference to that object. 


This is simply an indorsement, half acentury in advance of the 
= of the Supreme Court in the case of Veazie Bank vs. 
nno. 
Mr, Gallatin then goes on to say that— 
it was not at all anticipated, at the time when the former bank of the 
United States was first proposed, and when constitutional objections were 
against it, that bank notes issued by multiplied State banks, gradu- 


the use of gold and silver, would become the general cur- 
rency of the country. . . 


The effect of the few banks then existing had not been felt beyond the 
threecities where théy had been established. The States were forbidden by 
the Constitution to issue bil]s of credit; bank notes are bills of credit to all 
intents and purposes, and the States could not do through others what it 
was not authorized to do itself, but the bank notes, not being issued On the 
credit of the States, nor guaranteed by them, were not considered as being, 
under the Constitution, bills of credit émitted by the States. Subsequent 
events have shown that the notes of Stats banks, pervading the wholecoun 
try, might produce the very effect which the Constitution had intended to 
prevent by prohibiting the emission of bills of credit by any State. 

The injustice to Individuals, the embarrassments of Government, the de- 
preciation of the currency, its want of uniformity, the moral necessity im- 
posed on the community either to receive that unsound mney or to sus- 
pend every payment, purchase, ‘sale, or other tran t cident to the 
wants of society, all the evils which follow the sus} n of specie pay- 
ments, have been as great, if not greater, than those which might have been 
inflicted by a paper currency issued under the authority of any State. We 
have already adverted to the several provisions of the Constitution which 
gave to Congress the rigkt and imposed on it the duty to provide a remedy 
but there is one which deserves special consideration. 


This special consideration to which Mr. Gallatin refersis that 
of providing a uniform currency for the nation. 
He goes on to say: 


We will now ask whether, independent of every other consideration, Con- 
gress was not authorized and bound to pass the laws necessary and proper 
for carrying into effect with good faith those provisions of the Constitution? 
And whether that could or can be done in any other manner than either by 
reverting to a purely metallic or by substituting a uniform currency tothat 
which had proved so essentially defective in that respect, and which, from 
its not being subject to one and the same control, is, and forever will 
liable to that defect. 

The uniformity of duties and taxes of every description, whether internal 
or external, direct or indirect, is an essential and fundamental principle of 
the Constitution. It is self-evident that uniformity can not be carried into 
effect without a corresponding uniformity of currency. Without laws to 
this effect itis absolutely impossible that the taxes and duties should bo 
uniform, as the Constitution prescribes; such laws are, therefore, necessary 
and proper in the most strict sense of the words. There are but two means 
ofeffecting the object—a metallic or a uniform paper currency. Congress 
has the option of either; and either of the two which may appear the most 
eligible will be strictly constitutional, because strictly necessary and proper 
for carrying into effect the object. 


Now, the practical importance of this suggestion is shown by 
Mr. Story. Pursuing this idea, suggested by Mr. Gallatin, Mr. 
Story said: 

During the late war with Great Britain (1812 to 1814), in consequence of the 
banks of the Middle, and Southern, and Western States having suspended 
specie payments for their bank notes, they depreciated as low as 25 per cent 
discount from their normal value. The duties on imports were, however 
aid and received in the local currency, and the consequence was that goods 

ported at Baltimore paid ° — cent less duty than the same goods paid 
when imported into Boston. This is a plain, practical violation of the Con 
stitution that all duties, imports, and excises should be uniform. 

The grounds — which the general power to coin money and to regulate 
the value of foreign and domestic coin is granted to the National Govern 
ment can not require much illustration in order to vindicate it. 


He then dwells at some length upon the necessity of having 
some single and central control of the currency, and goes on to 
say. 

The only question which could properly arise under our political institu- 
tions is whether it should be confided to the National or to the State gov- 
ernment. It is manifest that the former could alone give it complete elfect 
and secure a wholesome and uniform currency throughout the Union. ‘T'he 
varying standards and regulations of the different States would produce in- 
finite embarrassments and vexatious in the course of trade, and often sub- 
ject the innocent to the grossest frauds. The evils of this nature were so 
essentially felt that the power was unhesitatingly confided by the Articles of 
the Confederation exclusively to the General Government, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary jealousy which pervades every clause of that instrument 

But the concurrent power thereby reserved to the States (as well as the 
want of a power to regulate the value of foreign coins) was, under that 
feeble pageant of sovereignty, soon found to destroy the whole tmportance 
ofthe grant. The floods of depreciated paper money, with which most of 
the States of the Union during the last war as well as the Revolutionary 
war with England, were inundated, to the dismay of the traveler and the 
ruin of commerce, afford a lively proof of the mischiefs of a currency under 
the control of the States. 

It will be hereafter seen that this is an exclusive power in Congress 
States being expressly prohibited from coining money. 
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Now let me quote further from the report of his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Dallas, made in 1815, to the effect that never 
was the exclusive power of the Congress to regulate the cur- 
rency denied even by those gentlemen who were in favor of gold 
and silver as the standard of all values. Mr. Dallas said: 


By the Constitution of the United States Congress isexpressly vested with 
the power to coin money, to regulate the value of Gonneatie and foreign coins 
incirculation, and (as a necessary implication from positive provisions) to 
emit bills of credit, while it isdeclared by the same instrument that ‘* no 
State shall coin money or emit bills of credit.’’ The constitutional author- 
ity to emit bills of credit has also been exercised in a qualified and limited 
manner. During the existence of the Bank of the United States the bills or 
notes of the corporations were declared by law to be receivable in all pay 
meuts to the United States, and the Treasury notes, which have been since 
om for the services of the late war, have been endowed with the same 
quality. 

The constitutional and legal foundation of the monetary system of the 
United States is thus distinctly seen; and the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to institute and regulate it, whether the circulating medium consist» 
of coin or bills of credit, must, in its general policy, as well as in the terms 
of its investment, be deemed an exclusive power. It is true that a system 
depending upon the agency of the precious metals will be affected by the 
various circumstances which diminish their quantity or deteriorate their 

uality. The coin of a State sometimes vanishes under the influence of po- 

tical alarms, sometimes in consequence of the explosion of mercantile 
eee and sometimes by the drain of an unfavorable course of trade. 
ut whenever the emergency occurs that demands a change of system it 
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seems necessarily to follow that the authority which was alone competent 
vu establish the national coin is alone compétent to create a national sub- 
tute. 

This same principle of the power of the Federal Government 
was made more clear in Justice Story’s opinion delivered in the 
celebrated case of Craig vs. Missouri. He not only passed upon 
the issues involved in that particular case, but he went into the 
history of colonial banks and currency, and says: 

This historical review furnishes a complete answer to every argument 
which has been used on the present or on former occasions; which made the 
nature of bills of credit depena _. any other quality than the simple one 
of being for money and negotiable, and to ame as paper money or 

per currency. * * In short, the history of b of cred 
nies conclusively establishes that none of these ingenious suggestions and 
distinctions and definitions were or couid have been in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution. They acted upon known facts, and not theo- 
ries; and meant, by prohibiting the States emitting bills of credit, to 
prohibit any issue, in any form, to pass as pepe currency or pease money 
whose basis was the credit, or funds, or debts, or promises of the States. 

They looked to the mischief intended to be guarded against in the future 
by the light and experience of the past. eee that the paper money 
issued by the States had constantly depreciated, whether 8 for its re- 
demption were provided for or not; whether there was a promise to pay or 
a promise to receive; whether they were payable with or without interest; 
whether they were nominally payable in prasenti or in futuro. They knew 
that whatever paper currency is not directly and immediately, at the mere 
will of the holder, redeemable in gold and silver, is, and forever must be, 
liable to constant depreciation. We know the same facts as well as they. 

* * * Theframers of the Constitution could not, without irreverence 
(not to use a stronger ee be i to hibit names and not 

ficial forms in 


thi to aim a blow at the currency ‘ht 
be alot hed, and leave the substance of the Tietouched wees 
wh 


seed: to leave the States at liberty to issue a flood of paper with 

ich to inundate the community, w their own sole credit, 
——— 80 always, that they not use 
expression. If the States were to possess these attributes in ample sover- 
clgnty, a rae Sees than useless to place such a prohibition in the front of 
a esse cents cern oad ese sete ey oe 

yj t is, that any such interpretation of the Constitution would be 

as unsound as it would be mischievous. Thein' tion for which I con- 
Sou Se proeeety Shee Wass wre eae court in the case of 
Craig vs. The State of Missouri, wheré all these ingenious suggestions, dis- 
tinctions, and definitions to which I have alluded were directly overruled. 

A comparison of these cases then discloses the fact that ‘‘ bills 
of credit” are defined in such terms by the decision in Craig vs. 
Missouri as would make unconstitutional the ordinary issues of 
State banks, and that the paper passed upon in the case of Bris- 
coe vs, The Bank of Kentucky was held not to fall within the 
ee enunciated in Craig vs. Missouri. And I assert with 

e greatest confidence that it is not within the power of the ad- 
vocates of the rehabilitation of State banks as banks of issue, the 
advocates of the re of this tax, to show me a case that rules 
that any State bank issue is not within the inhibition of the Con- 
stitution that does not contain the characteristics of the bank 
issues that were held constitutional in the case of Briscoe vs. The 
Bank of Kentucky. 

Chief Justice Marshall, who has been recognized as the great- 
est jurist this country has ever produced, and whose ability as a 
lawyer has never beenexcelled in this or any other country; it 
seems to me that his opinion should have some weight in deter- 
mining the settlement of this question, whether the States or 
the General Government should control the issue of all the 
money necessary for the people. In dis of the principle 
involved in the case of Craig vs. Missouri, Foles Marshall said: 

To cut up this mischief by the roots, a mischief which was felt through 
the United States, and which deeply affected the interest and prosperity of 
all, oon le declared in their Constitution that no State should emit bills 
of credi f the prohibition means anything— 

He said— 


if the words are not empty sounds, it must comprehend the emission of any 
paper medium, by a State government, for the purpose of common circula- 
on. 


The fact that the issues authorized by the act were not made 
alegal tender, the Chief Justice held to be immaterial. 

The Constitution— 

He said— 


considers the emission of bills of credit and the enactment of tender laws 
as distinct ueretone, independent of each other, which may be separately 
performed, th— 

He said— 


ore forbidden. To sustain the one, because it is not also the other; to say 
at bills of credit may be emitted, if be not made a tender in payment 


of debts, is in effect t prohi 
w conat the clause as if ie had been entirely — — 
Mr. Speaker, it is the history of the Democratic ety Seem 
the formation of this Government to the present time to be the 
friend and advocate of good money. All the leading Democrats 
in the better days of the Republic condemned bank issues of all 
as dangerous and an imposition upon the people. The 
tory of our country furnishes the example of no man who met 
and fought the spurious issues of national and State banks as 
drew Jackson did during his public service. He was always 
ostile to banks of issue as being unconstitutional and danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people. During the long line of Dem- 


ocratic Administrations from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment until they went out of power in 1860 they were uniformly 
against wild-ca a 

Of all the issues of Treasury notes during that time which 
were made receivable by the Government they were as good as 
gold and silver, but of all the State banks that issued money 
during that time, most of them were worthless, and in all cases 
the bill-holder was the loser of from 3 to 80 percent. Thesesame 
State banks that wrought such a calamity upon the country 
claimed to have a reserve fund of gold and silver and bonded 
securities sufficient to redeem their circulation. But when the 
crisis came they uniformly failed. I desire in this connection 
to quote liberally from the statements made by President Jack- 
son himself. 

In hismessage of December 2, 1834, President Jackson resumed 
the discussion, and said: 


Circumstances make it mg amy to call the attention of Congress to the 
Bank of the United States. ated for the convenience of the Government, 
that institution has become the scounge of the people. Its interference to 
postpone the payment of a portion of the national debt, that it might retain 
the public money appropriated for that purpose, to strengthen it in a politi- 
cal contest; the extraordinary extension and contraction of its accomoda- 
tions to the community; its corrupt and partisan loans; its exclusion of 
the public directors from the knowledge ot its most important proceedings; 
the unlimited authority conferred on the president to expend its funds in 
hiring writers, and Fever the execution of printing, and the use made 
of that authority; retention of the pension money and books after the 
selection of new mts; the —- claim to heavy damages, in conse- 
a of the protest of the bill drawn on the French Government, have, 
rough various channels, been laid before Congress. 

{mmediately after the close of the last session the bank, through its pres- 
ident, announced its ability and readiness to abandon the system of unpar- 
alleled curtailment, and the interruption of domestic exchanges which it 
had practiced upon from the Ist of August, 1833, to the 30th of June, 1834, and 
to extendits accommodations to the community. The grounds assumed in 
this renunciation amounted to an acknowledgment that the curtailment, 
in the extent to which it had been carried, was not necessary to the safety 
of the bank, and had been persisted in ay to induce Congress to grant 
the prayer of the bank in its memorial relative to the removal of the depos- 
its and to give it a new charter. 

They were substantially a confession that all the real distresses which in- 
dividuals and the country had endured for the —. six or eight months 
had been needlessly produced by it, with the view of ecting, through the 
sufferings of the people, the legislative action of Congress. It is a subject 
of congratulation that Congress and the country had the virtue and firm- 
ness to bear the affliction; that the energies of our people soon found relief 
from this wanton tyranny, in vast importations of the precious metals from 
almost eve of the world; and thatat the close of this tremendous 
effort to ur Government, the bank found itself powerless and no 
lo able to loan out its surplus means. 

e community had learned to m: e its affairs without its[assistance, 
and trade had already found new auxiliaries; so that on the Ist of October 
last spectacle was presented of a national bank, more 
than one-half of whose yen was either lying unproductive in its vaults 
or in the hands of foreign kers. 


He further said,in his answer to the Senate of the United 
States, in speaking of the United States Bank and the manner 
in which it had been conducted: 


The high-handed career of this institution imposes upon the constitu- 
tional functionaries of this Government duties of the gravest and most im- 
rative character, duties which they cannot avoid, and from which, I trust, 
here will be no inclination on the part of of them to shrink. My own 
sense of them is most clear, as is my readiness to discharge those which 
may fall on me. 
continue business relations with the Bank of the United States 
that may be a’ ed without a violation of the national faith, after that in- 
stitution has set at open defiance the conceded right of the Government to 
examine its affairs; after it has done all in its power to deride the public 
authority in other res and to bring it in disrepute, at home and abroad; 
after it has attem to defeat the clearly expressed will of the people, by 
turning against them the immense power intrusted to its hands, and by in- 
volving a country otherwise peaceful, flo , and happy. in dissension, 
ee on =o, —_ — | -_ f : gents oe 
egradation so pared for public agents, and do muc 
destroy the confidence 0: prankind in ular governments, and to br 
into contempt their authority and effi cy. In tane 
of such magnit considerations of temporary conyenience should be 
thrown out of the a and we should influenced by such motives 
as look to the honor preservation of therepublican system. * * * 
Events have satisfied op Be pre ae Se the minds o Sens Sparse 


people, that the mischiefs ich flow from a natio: far 
overbalance all its et © bold effort the present bank has made 
to con Go the distresses it has wantonly produced, the 
violence of which it has been the on in one of our cities famed for 

° law order. monitions of the fact which await? 
the American people, should be deluded into a tuation of this in- 
stitution, or the establishmentof another like it. It ently hoped that, 
thus admonished, 


us those who have heretofore favored the establishment of a 
substitute for the present bank will be induced to abandon it, as it is evi- 
dently better to incur inconvenience that be reasonably expected 
than to concentrate the moneyed power of the Republic in any form 
whatsoever, or under any restrictions. 


President Jackson closes his remarks as follows: 


After the extensive embarrassment and distress recently produced by the 
Bank of the United States, from which the country is now recovering, ag: 
gravated as they were by pretensions to power which defied the pub 
authority, and w if acquiesced in by the people, would have ane t 
whole character of our Government, every candid and intelligent individual 
must admit that, for the attainment of the t jem adie asound cur- 
rency, We must look to a course of legisla radically mt from that 
w created such an institution. 

” 2 o * * a 


The experience of eer re has confirmed the utter fallacy of the idea 
that the Bank of the United States was necessary as a fiscal agent of the 
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Government. Without its aid as such, indeed in spite of all the embarrass- 

ments it was in its power to create, the revenue has been paid with punctu- 

ality by our citizens; the business of exchange, both foreign and domestic, 

has been conducted with convenience, and the circulating medium has been 

fo” improved. * * * (Jackson's 7th annual message, December 2, 
835. 


Jackson, in his farewell address on March 3, 1837, uses the fol- 
lowing language: 

The Constitution of the United States waqnestionalty intended to secure 
the people a circulating medium of gold and silver. But the establishment 
of a national bank by Songress with the privilege of issuing paper money 
receivable in payment of the public dues, and the unfortunate cause of legis- 
lation in the several States upon the same subject, drove from general cir- 
culation the constitutional currency and substituted one of paper in its 
place. It was not easy for men engaged in the ordinary pursuits of business 
whose attention had not been particularly drawn to the subject to foresee 
all the consequences of a currency exclusively of paper, and we ought not 
on that account to be surprised at the facility with which laws were obtained 
to carry into effect the paper system. 


Mr. Madison, who was one of the framers of the Constitution, 
and who was regarded as one of the ablest constitutional lawyers 
and statesmen in his day, inspeaking of the effect of paper money 
and the rights of the States to issue money under the Constitu- 


tion, declared that— 

The extension of the prohibition to bills of credit must give pleasure to 
every citizen in proportion to his love of justice and his knowledge of the 
true springs of public prosperity. 

The loss which America has sustained since the peace from the pestilent 
effects of paper money on the necessary confidence between man and man, 
on thenecessary confidence in the public councils, on the industry and morals 
oi the people, and on the character of republican government, constitutes 
an enormous debt against the States chargeable with this unadvised meas- 
ure, which must long remain unsatisfied; or rather an accumulation of guilt, 
which can be expiated no otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar 
of justice of the power which has been the instrument of it. 

In addition to these persuasive considerations, it may be observed that the 
same reasons which show the necessity of denying to the States the power 
of regulating coin prove with equal force that they ought not to be at liberty 
to substitute a paper medium in the place of coin. ad every State a right 
to regulate the value of its coin, there might be as many different currencies 
as States, and thus the intercourse among them would be impeded; retro- 
spective alterations in its value might be made, and thus the citizens of 
other States be injured and animosities be kindled among the States them- 
selves. The subjects of foreign powers might suffer from the same cause, 
and hence the Union be discredited and embroiled by the indiscretion of a 
single member. 


Sir Robert Peel, in 1844, upon the occasion of introducing his 
celebrated bank: bill into the House of Commons, said in a weil 
prepared speech: 


There is no contract, public or private, no engagement, national or indi- 
vidual, which is unaffected by it. The enterprises of commerce, the profits 
of trade, the arrangements to be made in all the domestic concerns of life, 
the wages of labor, transactions of the highest and the lowest amounts, the 
payment of the national debt, the provision for the national expenditures 
on the one hand and the command which the coin of the lowest denomination 
has over the necessaries of life on the other, are all affected by the decision 
to which we come on the great question I am about to introduce to the con- 
sideration of the committee. 


Mr. Madison very clearly shows the inconsistency and danger 
of recognizing the power of the General Government to coin 
the money and regulate the value thereof, and at the same time 
conceding to the States the right to make money. 

President Madison, in his veto of a bill rechartering the na- 
tional bank in 1815, said: 


Waiving the question of the constitutional authority of the Legislature 
to establish an incorporated bank, the proposed bank does not appear to be 
calculated to answer the purposes of reviving public credit, of ne a 
national medium of circulation, and of aiding the Treasury by facilitating 
the indispensable anticipations of the revenue, and by affording to the pub- 
lic more durable loans. 


“8 a o a n ” ® 


The bank, as proposed to be constituted, can not be relied on during the 
war to provide a circulating medium, nor to furnish loans or anticipations 
of the public revenue.— Madison's Bank Message, January 30, 1815. 


Thomas H. Benton, in the United States Senate, in 1838, when 
this question of banks issuing a currency was before that body, 
said: 


The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe, when 
the national currency is at the will of acompany. The Government can un- 
dertake no great enterprise, neither war nor peace, without the consent and 
codperation of that company; it can not count its revenues six months 
ahead without referring to the action of that company—its friendship or its 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to see how far that company will 
permit money to be scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will let the money 
system go on regularly or throw it into disorder; how far it wili suit the 
interest or policy of that company to create a tempest or suffer a caim in 
the money ocean. The people are not safe when such a company has such 
2 power, The temptation is too great, the opportunity too easy, to put up 
and _ down prices; to make and break fortunes; to bring the whole com- 
munity upon its knees to the Neptunes who preside over the flux and reflux 
of paper. All property is at their mercy. e price of real estate, of eve 

ow crop, of ovens. staple article in the market, is at their command. 

tocks are their playthings—their bling theater, on which they gambie 
daily with as little secrecy and as little morality and far more mischief to 
fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 


In a further discussion he said, in reference to the United 
States Bank and its franchise: 


She is not dead, but, holding her capital and stockholders agpiher under 
a State charter, she has taken a position to watch events and to profit by 


them. The al tiger has gone into the jungle; and, crouched on his belly, 

= pity a eran eens a emerging from = covert ond springing 
unsuspicious traveler.— Benton's earsint 

States Senate volume 1, page 725. ; E : 


United 








In speaking of the notorious corruption growing out of the 
management of the banks then in existence, Senator Benton 
said: 

Besides direct loans to members of Congress and immense fees, there was 
a process of entertainment for them at immense expense—nightly dinners 
at hotels; covers for fifty, and the most costly wines and viands; and this 
all the time. Besides direct applications of money in elections, the bank 
became a fountain of supply in raising an election fund when needed, taking 
the loss on itself. Thus in 1833, in the Presidential election in Kentucky, 
some politicians went into the branch bank at Lexington, assessed the party 
in each county for the amount wanted in that county, drew drafts for the 
amount of the assessment on some ardent friends in the county, received the 
cash for the drafts from the bank, and applied it tothe election—themselves 
not liable if the assessment was not — but the same to go to the profit 
and loss account of the bank. In such operations as all these, and these are 
not all, it was easy for the bank to be swallowed up; and swallowed up it 
wag, totally. 

The losses to the stockholders were deplorable, and in many instances at- 
tended with circumstances which aggravated the loss. Many were widows 
and children, their all invested where it was believed to be safe, and an as- 
certained income relied on as certain, with eventual return of capital. 
Many were unfortunately deceived into the purchase or retention of stock 
by the delusive bank reports.—J@., page 269. 


I wish toadd here the testimony of that great South Carolinian, 
whose bright, sparkling genius has made its impress upon the 
history of this country never to be effaced, John C. Calhoun. 

In February, 1816, there was pending before the House a bill 
for the establishment of a national bank, reported by John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, chairman of the Committee on Na- 
tional Currency, and Mr. Calhoun announced his views with 
respect to State bank issues, the right and necessity of absolute 
Federal control, in no measured or uncertain terms. I beg to 
read from what he said on that occasion. You will find it in 
volume 2, Calhoun’s Works, at page 157: 


As to the state of the currency, Mr. Calhoun proceeded to remark, that it 
was extremely depreciated, and, in degrees, varying according to the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. All would assent that this state of the cur- 
rency was a stain on public and private credit, and injurious to the morals 
of the community. his was so clear a — tnat it required no proof. 
There were, however, other considerations arising from the state of the 
currency, not so distinctly felt, nor so generally assented to. The state of 
our circulating medium was, he said, opposed to the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The power was given Congress by that instrument In 
express terms to regulate the currency of the United States. 

In point of fact, he said, that power, though given to Congress, is not in 
their hands. The power is exercised by banking institutions, no longer re- 
sponsible for the correctness with which they manage it. Gold and silver 
have disappeared entirely. There is no money but paper money, and that 
money is beyond the control of Congress. No one, he said, who referred to 
the Constitution could doubt that the money of the United States was in- 
tended to be placed entirely under the control of Congress. Theonly object 
the framersof the Constitution could have had in view in giving to Congress 
the power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, 
must have been togive a steadiness and fixed value to the currency of the 
United States. 

The state of things at the time of the adoption of the Constitution af- 
forded Mr. Calhoun an argument in support of his construction. There 
then existed, he said, a depreciated paper currency, which could only be reg- 
ulated and made uniform by giving a power for that purpose to the General 
Government. The Statescould notdoit. He argued, therefore, taking into 
view the prohibition against the States issuing bills of credit, that there 
was a strong presumption this power was intended to be given exclusively 
toCongress. 


* e Re e 8 g w 


There had indeed, Mr. Calhoun said, been an extraordinary revolution in 
the currency of the country. By a sort of undercurrent, the power of Con- 
= to regulate the money of the country had caved in, and upon its ruins 

ad sprung up those institutions which now exercised the right of making 
money for and in the United States; for gold and silver are not now the only 
money—whatever is the medium of purchase and sale must take their place; 
and as bank bp my alone was now employed for this purpose, it had become 
the money of the country. A change great and wonderful has taken place, 
said he, which divests you of your rights, and turns you back to the condi- 
tion of the Revolutionary war, in which every State issued bills of credit, 
which were made a legal tender, and were of various values. 

This, then, Mr. Calhoun said, wasthe evil. We have, in lieuof gold and sil- 
ver a paper medium, unequally but generally depreciated, which affects the 
trade and industry of the country: which paralyzes the nationalarm; which 
sullies the faith, ere and private, of the United States; a medium no 
longer resting on gold and silver as its basis. We have, indeed, law regu- 
lating the currency of foreign coins; but they are, under present circum- 
stances, a mockery of legislation, because there is no coin in circulation. 
The right of making money, an attribute of sovereign power, a sacred and 
important right, was exercised by two hundred and sixty banks scattered 
over every part of the United States, not responsible to any power what- 
ever for their issues of — 

The next and great inquiry was, he said, how this evil was to be remedied. 
Restore, said he. these institutions to their original use; cause them to give 
up their usurped power; cause them to return to their legitimate office of 
places of discount and deposit; let them be no longer mere paper machines; 
restore the state of things which existed anterior to 1813, which was con- 
sistent with the just policy and interests of the country; cause them to ful- 
tll their contracts—to respect their broken faith; resolve that everywhere 
there shall be a uniform value to the national currency; your constitutional 
control will then prevail. 


I wish to quote, in support of the proposition that Iam seeking 
to maintain on this question before the House, the opinion of the 
greatest constitutional lawyer, in my judgment, this country has 
ever produced, Daniel Webster. I presume that no American 
citizen will question the profound knowledge that he had upon 
these great questions. Inaspeech made in the United States 
Senate on the 25th of May, 1832, Mr. Webster said: 


A sound currency is an essential and indispensable security for the fruits 
of industry and honest enterprise. Every man of property, of industry; 
















who desires to 6 what he honestly or to obtain 
oi oe can honestly 6a. Phas a direct interest in m a safe circu- 
lating medium, such a um as shall be a real and substan t- 


represen 
ative of property, not liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown 
up or blown down by the breath gol ge een but made staple and secure 
by its immediate reiation to that h the whole world regards as of a per- 
manent value. 

A disordered currency is one of the greatest of 
mines the virtues necessary for the rt of 
courages propensities destructive of its 
try. y, and economy, and it fosters i 
and speculation, Of all the contrivances for 
of mankind, none has been more effectuai than tha’ 


litical evils. It 2. grad 
social systum, en- 
It wars against indus- 
evil spirits of extravagance 


the asses 
vieioh dalanies them 


with paper money. ‘This is the most effectual of inventions to fertilize the 
rich man's field by the sweat of the poor man’s brow, anny, 
oppression, excessive taxation, these bear lightly on the hi of the 


of the community compared with a fraudulent currency and the rob- 


6s committed by depreciated paper. 

Our own history has recorded for our instruction enough of the demoral- 
icing tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable oppression on the virtuous 
and well disposed, of a currency authorized by law, or in 
“loses further, on tho very point ap . 

e : 
“It is further to be observed that the States can not issue bills of credit; 


not that they can not make them egal tender, but that they can not issue 
them atall. Is not this a clear of the intent of Constitution 


¢. restrain = a. as well from esta’ @ paper circulation as from 
nm 

‘Banks have been created by States no capital notes 
being put into oi the credit of the State, or the State 
law. t the issues of such but bills of credit issued by the 


reflect on 


f and with the i omouiating paper, 1s 208 
aad with the eraute ann prohibitions of the Constitution : 

If the House will on me I wish to quote a few extracts 
from some of our ablest historians and writers. 

Now, the argument upon that — has been made much 
better and more ably than it can made by any words at my 
command. I we an ag sem my present = lan- 

‘ebster in a speech made in the United States 


guage of Denial 


ea fomettheeenaem wae te tncntens eee 
winch seems tome ee ee 

I P yat 

shat have pomee to eg not with ee 2 


as money in the general tr of society. If receipts be ——— 
them, they are given as for money pass under a legacy, or form 
com a. And this character of bank notes was as well known and 
erstood at time of the ad of the Constitution as it is now 
The law, both of and regarded them as money in the 


ever it has 
come an actua. ercial 
actions, it essentially then becomes subject to the regulation and control of 
Congress. The regulation of money is notsomuch an inference from 
commercial power conferred on Congress as it is a part of it. Money is one 
of the things without which in modern times we can form no 

acomueiree . Itis embraced, therefore, necessarily in the terms of the Con- 
stitu 5 


Sir Archibald Alison, of land, discuss the French 
finances, said: _ : — 


In the midst of the apparent produced that excessive in- 
ence ee ee akon bt taepdason peveclvel the meetin otte. 
ture evil; and amidst all the turmoil of his preparations at Bou- 
aE Le Side ata 
ae cee. of the Bank of trusting too far - 
ee ee SS ee eee anne Se 

ndue length paper circulation ae 

oney.—Alison’s ope, volume 7, page 92 (London, 1860). 


Napoleon Bonaparte, writing from Boulogne, September 24, 
1805, said: 


The evil originates in the bank ha the law. What has 

the ee done? i . has given the pri f = in the form of 
a ular com: . a word, after 
Bidoner, the bank 1s colning talee . Soclearly dol see 
of such acourse that, if necessary, [would stop the pay of my soldiers 
my s) tion, mutch eee live in Saal omen te 
com me 

distant tions, ahasdewion ant alanis aoum would otherwise be 
the heart—a good and solid 


anizati conce the interests of Manufactures, 
cowimerce. Alison's Europe, volume 7, pages 92, 3—note—(London, oe 


uzee J. Stanley Jevons, discussing the subject of bank notes, 
arises of coining bank notes. According Pp ao om atom, 


of notes is more analogous to the 
to the ordinary commercial Solnetien of tanita We cughttonin 
of notes as John Law did; for though the is 
paper of metal, the function of the note is same as that 
a representative token. As to theright toissue it no more ex- 
ists than aeuliitehien dete private mints. our purposes 
Lae t which the Legislature declares to to the com- 
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As almost everyone has long agreed to _ the coinage of money in the 
hands of the Executive Government, so I believe that the issue of papétr 
re’ ve money should continue to be practically in the hands of thé 
Government, or its. agents acting under the strictest legislative control. M. 
Wol in his admirable works on banking, has ed that the 
issue of notes is a function distinct from the ordinary operations of a banker; 
and Mr. G has allowed that the distinction is a wholesome and vital 
one. Bankers enjoy the utmost degree of freedom in this country at pres- 
ent, inevery other point, so that itis wholly a confusion of ideas to speak of 
cted emission of paper representative money as a question of 


An irredeemable paper currency, properly limited, will affect 
the volume of the currency, and therefore prices, to the same 
extent as a like addition of metallic money. That a govern- 
ment can issue and maintain an irredeemable paper currency, 
when strictly limited in volume, is not open to controversy. 
John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, 
both admits the possibility of maintaining an irredeemable cur- 
rency and forcibly points out the dangers which beset such a 
monetary system. © says: 

Tn the case supposed, the functions of money are performed by a thing 
which derives its ay of performing them solely from convention; but 
convention is quite sufficient to confer the power, since nothing more is 
needful to make a person accept an. as money, and even at any ar- 


thin, 
trary value, than the persuasion That fe will be taken from him on the 
same terms by others. 
a * e on te * a 
After experience had shown that pieces of oe of no intrinsic value, by 
merely bearing u them the written profession of being equivalent to a 
certain number of francs, dollars, or poussts, could be m to circulate as 
and to all the benefit the issuers which could have been 
uced coin which they purported to represent, governments be- 
to that it would be a device if ycould a te to 
themselves this benefit, free condition to aia 7 olan! a 
such ‘or money were subject, o ng when 
‘Teuutted Yor the atgn th thing sgmilied 
* me e * # ® * 
, in whomsoever vested, is an intolerable evil. All variations 
of the circulating medium are mischievous; they disturb exist- 
ing contracts and expectations, and the liability to such Ss renders 


Sa of long date entirely us. © person 
who DapS for oa to another, an y of £100 does not know 
whether it will be eq nt to £200 or to £50 a few years hence. 
Great as this evil would be if it depended only oo accident, itis still greater 
when at the arbitrary of an vidual, or a of individ- 
7 San any kind or of interest to be served by an arti- 
ficial fluctua in fortunes, and who have at any rate a strong interest in 


as much as possible, each issue being in itself a source of profit. 


Not to add that the issuers have, and in the case of a government paper 
have, a direct interest in lo the value of the currency because 
itis in which their own debts are to be computed. 

Many other authorities of the highest character, of statesmen 
and writers upon political economy, might be given in support of 
the ong sam thatI have laid down, butit must be very apparent 
to this House from those I have already quoted that the weigkt 
of authority is against the State bank system of issuing currency 
or money. I do notbelievein the Government issuing its money 
through any form of national bank or other agency. The Gov- 
ernment should deal directly with its people without any inter- 
vention of an te authority. ‘Tocoin and issuemoney is 
one of the highest acts of sovereignty and is one of the neces- 
sary attributes of goveressnnt, and must be exercised for and in 
behalf of the peop: . To surrender this authority conferred 
upon Congress is to surrender one of the enumerated and author- 
ized powers given by the Federal Constitution. 

I donot deem it necessary to encumber the RECORD with prec- 
edents to prove to this House the correctness of this doctrine. 
It is sufficient to say that the Government is the paramount 
authority upon all subject-matters enumerated in the Constitu- 


tion. there is no provision in that instrument by which 
the General Government can divide its authority with the States. 
And the States have no power outside of and inde ent of the 


Federal Constitution to act separately or together upon any 
terms by which they can pretend to furnish a uniform currency 
to the people of the United States. 

Each State is sove in its constituted authority and re- 
served rights, and must act independent of every other State 


should it to issue money. Hence in the forty-four dif- 


attempt 
this | ferent States we would have forty-four different Legislature, 


creating fo vr different statutes author the making 

of ae to the doctrine advanced by gentlemen 

floor, each State would authorize the making of all 

money that it thought was without reference to 

the amount that —— State might wish to create. Hero 

the complications that have heretofore destroyed the business 

of a ee begin and necessarily end in disasters as 
the ve and as they always will. 

fancy of each State ture and the private interests 

of individuals would govern the amount of money which the 


would vely issue. By way of illustration, let us 

= that in State =o oe pan al one 
money, say $200 per capi would be over ‘ 
In Ohio, . Thatwould make for that State $275,- 


000,000. In The State of New York they only wanted $30 per 











capita. That would make $180,000,000 for that State. And in 
the State of Illinois the people desire there $100 per capita. 
That would make $380,000,000 for that State; and so on through 
all the States; each community claimiug that they wanted an 
elastic currency, whatever that may be. Every manof ordinary 
capacity can see that there would be no limit to the amount of 
money that would be issued, and that here is no power to divine 
or fixalimit. This is one of the most fatal objections to this 
system of supplying the people with money. j 

The General Government could not dictate to the States and 


indicate what the volume should be or the character of the | 


money they issue. We can not help but see that the power to 
issue money should be lodged somewhere, so that the quantity 
of money in circulation should be determined as the exigencies 


of trade demanded. The demand for money is entirely gov- | 


erned by production. When the farmers of this country pro- 
duce 30 per cent more surplus products in one year, that stimu- 
lates the demand for money. However, the God of nature has 
something to do with this question. There should always be 
sufficient money in the country to facilitate the exchanges be- 
tween the producer and the consumer within the coming and 
going of the seasons without stagnation in such exchange. 

The need can not be extended by mere acts of legislation in- 
creasing the quantity of money in the hands of the people. It 
is perfectly apparent that notes in any of these banks, that are 
poorly secured and in many cases no real security,would dimin- 
ish the practical use of the circulation of the notes of all the 
States. What friend.of this bill here has the courage to assert 
that of the thousands of banks that would spring into existence 
upon the repeal of this tax, ample security for all the notes that 
would be issued under separate State management would be 
made. And if the security was ——— to-day, would it be good 
in one, two, or three years afterwards. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a recognized and admitted fact that 
the amount of money in a comniunity fixes the value of all prop- 
erty. And it is also admitted where there is no money there is 
no value other than what is recognized by mere barter. Now, 
according to this rule, a horse would be worth $200 in Georgia, 
in Illinois $100 in Ohio $75, and in New York $30. And every 
other species of merchantable property would be affected in the 
same way as this horse. I apprehend that it does not require 
any argument to show the effect upon business and trade under 
such a system as this. Now, Mr. Speaker, if thissystem of State 
banks is to give usa stable and fixed commercial medium of ex- 
change, I would be glad to know how a difficulty of this kind 
could be regulated so that even and-exact justice would obtain 
in exchanges. Thejdemoralization in trade is apparent, and 
this state of affairs would be augmented. 

We have been told how the different issues of the States could 
be kept at par in the different States. Noman wiil contend that 
the State bank issue of South Carolina could be kept at par in 
Illinois or Wisconsin, and if South Carolina should issue a cir- 
culating medium equal! to $100 per capita of her people, and Illinois 
should issue an amount equal to $50 per capita of her people, I 
would like to have some expert upon this question tell me how 
it is possible to make the money of South Carolina double the 
face value of Illinois, a legal tender for the payment of all debts 
and taxes in the State of Illinois, more than a thousand miles 
away. Illinois alone could pass a statute to that effect. The 

retended answer, however, has been given thateach State must 
ae its money at home. That would bse impossible, and it is 
not practicable; and if we are to judge of the present by the 
past, it was not the policy of banking institutions to keep their 
money at home. 

The old scheme was to take the bank notes of a bank in IIli- 
nois, as soon as they were printed and signed by the officers of 
the bank, as far away from home as possible, send them to New 
England, and there find some new banking institution that was 
issuing a like amount of money. They would gladly exchange 
their money for ours and the New England bank would pay out 
the notes.of the Illinois bank and the Illinois bank would pay 
out the notes of the New England bank to their customers, so 
that the farmer and the laboring man who received these notes 
could not go to the bank and have them redeemed. The re- 
deemer was more than a thousand miles away. These notes 
would circulate for a brief period in this way until bankers and 
business men would commence discounting the face of the notes, 
and as Illinois notes would decline in value in New England, as 
== from 1 to 60 per cent, speculators and many times the 

themselves would oy up these notes at this great dis- 
wount, then go back to the bank in Illinois and demand the gold 
and silver for them. 

In nine cases out of ten the banks would not have the gold or 
silver to redeem the notes, so the doors of this bank would be 
closed at once, and a poster placed upon the door announcing to 
the holders of the notes that the b had busted. So you see 
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that the man who had sold his grain or given his labor for the 
notes had to stand the discount, whatever it might be, and in 
| many cases lost the entireamountthatthe notescalledfor. Such, 
in brief, is the history of 90 per cent of all these State insti- 
tutions. 
The history of this wild-cat method of banking is well known 
to all the old citizens of the various States of this Union. Mr. 
| Chairman, the peopie of this country are entitled to the most 
reliable, safe, and convenient form of money that can be devised 
|forthem. I have no plan for consummating that object to sug- 
gest. There are men here who are more able and whose minds 
|are thoroughly trained upon those questions who I hope will 
bring forward a measure that will meet the approval of this 
| Congress. And I hope they will permit no unnecessary time to 
pass before they perfect and bring forward such a measure, for 
| 1 do not think Congress can afford to adjourn until it has given 
to the country some fixed financial policy; also to restore silver 
to its parity and use by the side of gold and stop the issue of 
interest-bearing bonds. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS LYNCH, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bili (H. H. 3825) to suspend the 
operation of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during 
the period there mentioned— 

Mr. LYNCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In common with many othersI regret that the 
debate on this question was cut off so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly this morning. The discussion thus far has been more pvrof- 
itable than any that we have had during this session of Con- 
gress, because it has dealt with a condition of things which de- 
mands legislation in the near future. This debate has taken a 
wide scope and.a very profitable one, and I would have prefer- 
red to see it continue for two or three days more. 

The bill under consideration, known as the Brawley bill, has 
for its purpose the exemption of the clearing houses of several! 
large cities from the payment of the 10 per cent tax upon note 
called clearing-house certificates, issued by them during the re 
cent panic. That purpose in itself, has much to commend it. 
By means of thoseclearing-house certificates hundreds,{perhaps 
thousands, of solvent business men were enabled to ride the 
panic who otherwise would have been crowded to the wall. 
Some of the most solvent banks would have been obliged to sus- 
pend were it not for those certificates, by means of which both 
business men and banks were enabled to withstand the panic. 

The bill provides for suspending the penalty of 10 per cent 
imposed by law, from August, 1893, until January 1, 1894, that be- 
ing the period of the greatest demand for money. 

Theamendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. 
Cox] is a proposition to repeal the provision of law imposing a 
10 per cent taxonState bank currency. Theeffectof the amend- 
mend would be to permit the reéstablishment of the old State 
bank system and to revive the issue of State bank money. The 
history of the State banks before the war, is that of many sides 
and phases. Each State had its own, some good and some bad, 
Wisconsin was among the States that hada bad system. 

There was no limit on the issue of paper money by local banks. 
It was in the power of any man, set of men, or corporation to 
hire a press, buy some paper, and run off paper money as a print- 
ing office would now print bill-heads. The only skill or ingen- 
uity required in the matter was the circulation of the money 
after it was printed. We had there the ‘‘ wild-cat” scheme of 
banking in i as high a degree of perfection as it could be 
found anywhere in the country. I havesome personal recollec- 
tion of that time and of the operation of the system. I recall a 
great many instances where a part of every bargain was the 
question put by the seller: ‘* What kind of money are you going 
topay me?” The buyer would say: ‘‘I will pay you so much on 
such a bank.” The seller would reply: ‘‘I will not have it.” 
Buyer: “‘I will give you bills on such a bank.” ‘No; I will not 
have those; they are worthonly 90 cents to-day.” Buyer: ‘‘ Well, 
I will give you Illinois bills.” ‘‘They are not very good; I do 
not care for them.” Buyer: “ Well, | have got some Indiana 
bills.” ‘*I will not take them atall.” [Laughter.] 


| 
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So,whenevera bargain wasconsummated a part of it was to con- 
sult a bank-note reporter or detector to ascertain the discount 
on each bill. I doubt an instance or transaction involving the 
payment of $50 or more where the bank-note reporter was not 
consulted to show just whateach bill was worth. That was one 
ofthe conditions with which the people at that time had to con- 
tend. As I remember it, onlyafew banks in the whole State of 
Wisconsin circulated bills that passedatpar. All the rest were 
at a varying discount, and money coming from any other State, 
particularly from Indiana, would not be taken at all, except by 
those not posted. / 

Every business man took the ‘‘ Reporter” or detector pub- 
lished once a week, which contained a fac simile of all bank bills 
in the State and some banks in other States. The discount rate 
was corrected every week, and a fac simile was given to guard 
against counterfeit. People other than businessmen, who were 
not subscribers to the ‘‘ Reporter” or detector, usually took what- 
ever money they had to the store whenever they went there, 
and figured its value according to the last ‘‘ Reporter.” 

The loss which the people sustained under that system can 
not be calculated, because it fell upon everyone, except the 
banker, perhaps. That was the only class of men who could 
guard themselves against the loss of State bank currency. 

It was always of a fluctuating value—depending sometimes 
upen the solvency of the owners of the bank and sometimes 
upon mere rumor. There was little or no stability, nor in fact 
did people look for it. 

Nevertheless, many of those banks rana varied career in Wis- 
consin for years, and about one in ten redeemed itsissue. Only 
eed ago, while on a fishing trip on one of the inland lakes in 

isconsin, I saw the remnant of a wild-cat bank. The old cel- 
lar and rotten walls remained to locate the spot where one of 
those banks flourished in 1856. That bank was established and 
its issue put in circulation when only about one-third of the 
whole State of Wisconsin was settled—two-thirds of it being 
then wilderness. It was located more than 200 miles from any 
city or abode of white man. 


Mr. SPRINGER. That was agenuine wild-cat bank. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Nee. LYNCH. It could only be reached by an Indian trail 
running along the Wisconsin River from Stevens Point in a 
northeasterlydirection a distance of more than 200 miles. I was 
told that a man was kept there a part of the time, who made his 
living by hunting and trapping use a bank 200 miles from 
its customers, in the heart of the wilderness, was not very apt 
to do much of a discount business,so that the cashier could pur- 
sue any other vocation he chose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘ Wild-cats.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes. He remained there until the fact that 
the bank had failed had been forgotten, then came back, and he 
and his associates divided the proceeds of the people’s money, 
and there was no more about it. 

If the holder of the bills issued by that bank wished to redeem 
them, he would have to find his way by that Indian trail through 
the heart of the wilderness to do so. Of course every dollar of 
the circulation of that bank was a loss to the holder. This is 
— an extreme case, but it illustrates what style of bank- 
ng was possible under the old State bank system. Thus you 
will see that Wisconsin has had all of the glory which it can 
ever crave of State banking, and hence it is that she stands as a 
unit in opposition to repeal of this bank tax. , 

Iam proud to represent in part a State that is and has been 
under all circumstances sound on the money question. It voted 
solidly st the free coinage of silver, solidly for the repeal 
of the Sherman law, and t bringing this country to a sil- 
ver basis through the Bland seigniorage bill. Not that the State 
was opposed to coining the seigniorage, for I know that upon 
that question, unincumbered by the second section of the bill, 
which aimed to put the country on a silver basis, the vote of the 
State would have been divided, and I believe a majority would 
have voted to coin the seigniorage, believing that,as the Gov- 
ernment owned the bullion, it ought to be made available and 
added to the circulating medium of the country. 

But the persistence of the friends of the Bland bill, by means 
of section 2, to take up the Treasury notes and issue silver cer- 
tificates in their seelk resulted in the veto of the bill; while if 
the first section of the bill, to coin seigniorage simply, had been 

, a8 it would be by a much larger vote than it received, 

e President would undoubtedly have signed it. The responsi- 
bility for the failure to coin the seigniorage rests entirely upon 
oa who insisted on the passage of the second section of 

Wisconsin is accorded the honor of the best record on the 
pemee page of any State in the Union , a8 Mr. HARTER, 
from Ohio, said in my presence, he would consider it an honor 


2 a Representative from Wisconsin for that reason, if no 
other. 

About the close of the war, when the Government credit was 
strained to its utmost, and the paper currency of the country was 
all fiat, the present system was devised, as much from the neces- 
sity of the case at that time as from a desire to establish a na- 
tional system of currency, and Congressadopted the plan of ac- 
cepting Government securities in lieu of circulating notes. It 
was rather a novel idea for the Government to require its own 
security, but it worked well and proved to be one of the best sys- 
tems everdevisedinthiscountry. It was safe, because since the 
abolition of State banks in 1865, and the substitution of national- 
bank notes, not a holder of those notes during all that time has 
ever lost a dollar; and Congress ought to hesitate long and de- 
liberate well before it proposes to change such a system. 

Until recently it furnished all the currency that the business 
demands of the country required, and no one had just cause to 
complain of the currency thusfurnished. But there has always 
been a ee that national banks were a favored class; that 
they drew interest on the bonds which they deposited and had 
the use of their capital besides. To some extent that was true. 
It was more true twenty years ago than it is now, because the 
interest on bonds was higher; but the complaint made against 
national banks was not in all respects justifiable. They fur- 
nished the country with a good circulating medium, national in 
its scope and safe to its holders. 

The best proof that can be given that national banking has 
not been profitable is the fact that so many of them discontinued 
the issue of currency and became banks of depositsolely. They 
have decreased the issue from about a half a billion to less than 
two hundred millions, and were it not for the demand for cur- 
rency during the late panic the circulation of national banks 
would not perhaps exceed one hundred and fifty millions to-day. 

Those banks as a rule are managed by financiers—good busi- 
ness men, trained in their business and shrewd observers of the 
times. ey had wealth and the means, and were engaged in 
the seen usiness,and yet because it was not profitable, more 
than half of the national-bank notes have been redeemed and 
taken out of circulation. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows profits or 
dividends declared by the national banks during last year, and 
those dividends vary from 14 to 5 per cent, with two exceptions; 
as I remember, the national banks of South Carolina paid the 
largest, those of Wisconsin the next largest dividend. 

those banks were so profitable as it is claimed they were, 
the country would not now be aroused to the necessity of chang- 
ing the system in order to increase the circulating medium. 
the national banks proved so profitable as the people be- 
lieved they were, and had kept in circulation a half a billion 
dollars as they once had, they would have met the wants of the 
times and ‘there would probably not be a demand for a change 
in the system. 

While the system had many gant qualities, recent events have 
shown that it also had power fraught with danger to the public, 
in the discretion of the banks. They may expandor contract the 
currency of the country at will. They may furnish more cur- 
erg fe less currency, asmay seem most profitable to themselves, 
and in that respect they can do much good or harm without re- 
sponsibility to anyone. 

By contracting the currency as they have done, they depre- 
ciated values, and it is intheir power to further depreciate them 


_ by astill further contraction of the amount of currency in circula- 


on, That power ought not to lie with any class of business 
men or citizens. It ought to be controlled by the Government, 
so that values would be more staple and the volume of currency 
— to the demand, but no more. 
nder existing laws the national banks are at liberty to issue 
more or less paper currency, as they see fit. Much has been 
said, and a t deal of profound learning and study have been 
devoted to the question of the power of the Government to con- 
trol the —— of thecountry. I fail to see wherein the coun- 
try will be benefited by that line of argument, because whether 
or not the Federal Government possesses that power—and for 
my part I believe it does—it has exercised it with the approval 
of the Supreme Court of this country, and itis seldom profitable 
to protest against the decision of a court of fina) jurisdiction. 
the Government has assumed entire control of the money 
of the country, its value and kind, it follows without argument 
that it shoul te the volume and uniformity of it. Itcan 
not well control the one without being responsible for the other. 
The Federal Government has thus far, since it assumed control 
of the money of the country, furnished us with a circulating 
medium equal, if not superior, to that of any country in the 
world; and Iam in favor of a national system of supervision 
under all circumstances. 
The quality of money is not questioned. As to the value and 














distribution of money, there is scarcely a chance for improve- 
ment. But whatever system may be adopted it should be con- 
trolled in all respects, kind, quality, and value, by the Federal 
Government. In no other waycan we have a uniformsystemor 
one kind of money throughout the country. The money should 
be made and issued by the Government, but whether it should 
be issued upon any other security than Government bonds, men 
differ in opinion. It is possible that other securities than Gov- 
ernment bonds might be used as a basis of security under na- 
tional supervision. 
LOCAL APPEAL, 


This amendment is a local appeal coming directly from one 
part of the country where the people are unanimously in favor 
of it, and is being supported for various reasons by representa- 
tives from a few other localities; but it is fair to say that it is 
local, and strongest from a local cause. 

The complaint is a scarcity of circulating medium and the 
unequal distribution of money throughout the country. The 
inference from the argument in favor of it is that some parts of 
the country have more money than they can use, while in other 
parts business of all kinds is prostrate for want of money. But 
this amendment will not furnish a remedy for the present con- 
dition of things in those localities most demanding it. Asa 
rule, money controls itself. It will flow of its own accord where 
it can be used to the best advantage. Security will attract it 
toevery partof the country. Good security will command money 
anywhere and everywhere, and without security it can not and 
will not be distributed. 

Relief to the masses of the people by way of money can not be 
obtained through the banks. Banking money is business money, 
obtainable only on bank notes. The large reserve in the banks 
does not mean plenty of money to the people; those only can get 
it who can give the required security in bank paper. The money 
most needed, and that which will do the most good in those lo- 
calities in the South, where the people hope for relief through 
this amendment, is the money of wealthy people in other parts 
of the country who can not find a safe or profitable investment 
for itat home. Those people are always anxious to loan their 
money on good security for a long time and at a fair rate of in- 
terest. It is the money of the wealthy that will give relief. It 
is the accumulated wealth of retired business men and large 
estates that must flow into those localities seeking it. 

Money can only be obtained by labor or by security. Any 
person having either can get it; without either it remains idle. 
Asa matter of business, people having money to spare are as 
anxious to invest it as others are to obtainit. Generally the 
pwner of money is more active and energetic to loan or invest 
it than the persons who are in search of it. Thevalue of money 
consists in its use; while idle it is no better than any other 
product or property. The present demand for money in locali- 
ties is but a condition of things through which all places pass 
at sometime. 

Less than twenty years ago I know where money loaned for 
15 per cent, and the men who borrowed that money at that rate 
of interest, by industry and frugality are now glad to loan their 
own money at 5 per cent. Within that time I have seen the 
rates of interest reduced from 15 to 5 per cent, and it was not 
the result of legislation by Congress or the State. It was the 
direct reward a the labor, thrift, and industry of the people. 

The great accumulated wealth of the country which excites 
the envy of some is concentrated in a few of the manufacturing 
States in the East, as will appear by the following table: 


Table showing, by States and Territories, the population of each on June 1, 1893, 
and the aggregate capital, national and State banka, in the United States on or 
about June 80, 1893; the average of these per capita of population, and the per 
capita averages of such resources in each class of banks. 
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State 
All banks. tional 

Satan banks. banks. 

tion pining — 

States and Territories. June 1, Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 

age age age 
Capital, ete. per per per 

capita.) capita.| capita. 

ioe 664,000 | $89,707,745 [8135.10 | $43.14 |... 
New Hampshire . “1 385,000 | 102,646,545 | 266.60 | 43.82 |.......- 
Vermont ......-. | 333, 000 47, 883, 258 | 143.79 | 55.08 |........ 
Massachusetts - 2, 462,000 | 803,901,450 | 326.52 | 122.40 |_.___._. 
Rhode Island 367,000 | 142, 208,067 | 387.73 | 121.29 $5. 48 
Connecticut _. | 791,000 | 218,071,008 | 275.69 | 82.57 9.91 
New York...- | 6,811, 000 |1, 839, 989,879 | 201.55 | 83.82) 41.15 
New Jersey .. 1,557,000 | 136,829,792 | 87.88 | 48.05 6. 56 
Pennsylvania 5,600,000 | 635,096,309 | 113.40 | 61.96 10. 57 
Delaware... ..... 175. 000 15, 630,358 | 89.31 | 44.17 12.53 
PERO oe wend s ssc 1,060,000 | 110,397,805 | 103.27 | 53.18 3. 34 
District of Columbia 269, 000 | 22, 364,276 | 83.14] 51.66 |........ 
Virginia 1,696,000 | 44,329,571 | 26.13! 12.76 13. 32 
West Virginia _...__. 800,0U0 ' 22,621,943 | 28, 28 | 42.30 15. 40 
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Table showing, by States and Territories, the population of each 


on June 1, 1893, 
and the aggregate capital, ete.—Continued. 


State 














Na- 
| All banks. tional | >. 
Popula- banks. | banks. 
eee tion —_ ee 1 —encuatindeanieplipeatiimasiiiaiain 
States and Territories. June 1, Aves | Aves. | bee 
1008. Capital, ete.) *8° age | age 
ee ae per per 
|capita.| capita. capita. 
ies! ~|—_——| sine 
North Carolina...........---- 1,668,000 | $13, 167, 178 | #7.89| $4.25| $2.94 
South Carolina..........-...-. 1, 184, 000 19,010,617 | 16.06 6.99 1.79 
a msciilire nainduiesemtele nese 1, 917, 000 38,014,463 | 19.83 5. 45 12. 41 
PE de cmdbabVadindweon thous 437, 000 8, 624, 906 19.74 15. 11 2. 89 
Alabama. ........-..-.-------- 1, 582, 000 14, 144, 814 8.94 6. 66 1. 04 
IN stnda wate ctiiniiiaese | 1,332,000 12, 162, 893 9.13 2. 36 6.77 
iis tie sock acinnaniin 1, 160, 000 38, 032, 893 $2.78 20. 09 10. 7 
SED datadicdieaientinwasinnibasa 2. 386, 000 73, 245,261 | 30.70| 27.27 51 
PGND oo oc cunccscceaccsssl Ree &, 357, 23 6. 83 2. 7% 3.7 
I a ssastics tential indeniil 1, 905, 000 78, 873, 841 41.40 18.79 22. 61 
ne binecnnmeintinrneamnandes 1 preipen: 37,523,635 | 20.62] 13.91 5.17 
OE Mn aatine odieniered tnbdtebte 2, 845, OC 176, 600, 771 62. 07 22. 29 36. 06 
Ohio ..........--..-2n- 222... 8,804,000 | 246,557,236 | 64.81] 40.35] 10.50 
OE SE EE 2, 250, 000 78,954,829 | 35.00} 23.25 5. 95 
Es diand dantinnncadenouen 4,119,000 | 285,184,145 | 69.23] 41.82 6.89 
a S caclebetnns aieacediaaeaiaaaessipie * as = 7 pea = 50 | 24.90 31.95 
SN  ardtak cas aiittie a ealkate itis , 826, 15, 3. 51 23. 24 26. 00 
el nn cats 1,982,000 | 123,873,045] 62.49| 23.54| 12.88 
EES EA 1,498,000 | 110,295,433 | 73.62) 35.92 23. 55 
Peteicecnoro-ronenannanecnen > oot one 52, 497,761 | 34.63} 22.31 12, 83 
IL inst nam onan oemdmane , » 81, 135, 798 2.17 | 30.58 31. 59 
as, css pienn pian enaabel 46, 000 1, 074, 641 23. 36 BG Fixed dann 
nc nisin walvadinabecauainaiels 373, 000 17,962,442 | 48.15 | 37.93 2.77 
eo seasinienbtibiecundid es 39, == = 69 | 61.72 10. 82 
cine danbiecen cated ubesiouae : 14, 040, 1.04} 28.93 5. 82 
I id ste cist deste the been 108, 000 8,348,828 | 31.01 | 26.04 2.70 
Sees mes | “cocee| we | ‘an | ie 
cedar ibnenn, theses irene Sstosiias ‘ ‘ te > 3.3 
New Mexico.................- 165,000} 3,386,024] 20.52] 15.57| 2.63 
BeURts DIOGO. on 5. sco cncccnne 253, 000 10, 885,193 | 43.02 39.27 12.75 
a. I onc edhislat Gens S oe & eS a . 39 = 43 13. 96 
ata. co sieccaie-adsie 5, , 715, 357 3.33 | 38.12 24. 43 
ae FEE EER IES as to ar = = 28.35 | 16.59 11.7 
IN vinta) ain ds cinvimadintcbindl , 317, 39, 584, 67 219. 88 16, 73 85. 49 
Oxlahoma Territory -_......- 130, 000 1,523,792 | 11.72 7.07 4.05 
Indian Territory -...........-. 195, 000 891, 822 4. 57 Me lacecenec 


Total United States....| 67,021, 000 (6, 412, 939, 954 95. 68 | 38. 64 15. 83 

This statement shows that in the State of Maine the banking 
capital is more than eighty-nine millions, while in North Caro- 
lina, an agricultural State, only thirteen millions. In Massa- 
chusetts the banking capital is nearly eighty-four millions, 
while in Arkansas only eight millions. In Rhode Island one 
hundred and forty-two millions, in Florida only eight millions. 
It is this great discrepancy in the distribution of money that 
seems to demand the reéstablishment of State banks. 

That is so for two reasons. Those States are older and have 
chiefly controlled the commerce of the country; and the further 
reason that the protection afforded the manufacturers under the 
McKinley bill has multiplied their wealth within the lasttwenty 

ears. But it does not follow that this accumulated wealth is 
ost to circulation or commerce. It is more active in the hands 
of business men than it would be if managed by any other class, 
and they appreciate the necessity of keeping it at work as con- 
stantly and actively as a laboring man does the necessity of labor 
every day. 

To be profitable, money must labor as wellasmen. Like men, 
it will seek laboror securities wherever either or both can best 
be found. As to whether or not more money is required to 
transact the business of the country, the preponderance of in- 
telligent opinion, by men whose judgment may safely be taken, 
is that more money is not required. Opposed to them, but of 
less number, are men apparently competent to judge, who claim 
that the quantity is not sufficient, and that the want of more 
money is a material factor in the decline of values. All agree 
that a substantial increase in the amount of circulating medium 
would result in an increase in values. A conservative increase 
of currency would give relief and a wholesome stimulus to busi- 
ness, but its effect would be temporary. 

Extremes follow each other in this country just as surely as 
night follows day. Every financial bubble that ever floated 
proved injurious, and left more victims in its path than it did 
of those who prospered by it. Inflated values have been the 
means of fortune to the few and poverty to the many. The 
present hard times, so called, are pregnant with proofs of in- 
flated values, reckless individual and municipal indebtedness, 
rash speculation, and unrestrained extravagance. The example 
most familiar to all is that of the fictitious or assumed value of 
suburban property adjoining large cities during the last five 
years. 

Millions of acres of farm land, having a rental value of from 
three to five dollars per acre, actually worth from fifty to one 
hundred dollars, have been sold for thousands of dollars per 
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acre. Property capable of producing a rental value of about 5 
per cent have been enhanced in value through rash speculation 
until the interest would amount to from 50to 100 per cent. The 
fortunes of many have been ruined. In a majority of cases spec- 
ulation was only limited by the credit of the speculator. In- 
debtedness was contracted without any certain means of paying 
at the time se upon. Good prices prevailed in almost ever 
branch of industry, and the great masses of the people relie 
upon the times growing better and the prices or values growing 
higher. All was sunshine and prosperity, to be increased and 
multiplied, but no thought of tho reverse. 

The day of payment came to the many, but they could not pay. 
Their creditors in return were unable to meet their demands, 
and so on until the bubble burst, leaving the great masses of the 
people stranded along its pathway. ‘This condition of things 
would have occurred from natural and sufficient causes, regard- 
less of what party was in power or of what policy was pursued 
by the Government. Depreciation in value ac y commenced 
in the fall of 1890 in Eu and this country and continued de- 
creasing materially and stealthily, unobserved rome hd finan- 
ciors, until June 1, 1893, when the operation of the rman law 
threatened to drive the gold out of the country and leave it on 
asilver basis exclusively. Then the climax of inflated values 
tumbled, and we all know the rest. Added to this cause was that 
of overproduction in almost every branch of industry in the 
country. 

The ee protective rates of the McKinley bill so 


stimulated manufacture that millions of dollars of capital were 
drawn from other enterprises and invested in high! poets 
roug 


industries, thus augmen the overproductions w 
ruin to many and Sroveledt the origination of trusts to control 
prices and prevent annihilation of many establishments. That 
we have had such an overproduction is demonstrated by the fact 
that during the last year nearly all branches of 

reduced theiroutput. Factories by the score have lain for 
many months and others have worked only part time, and yet 
their various ucts have been sold at the same price, if not 
for less than when all worked to their fullest ca * 

A member of the House from one of the t manufacturi 
centers, and who was himself interested in manufacture, tol 
me that in many industries the supply would last this country 
for a year if a wheel would not turned in that time; that 
imirociin, many < of them eee pees rather than geen Ge ve 
maining idle eir surplus produc ere 
has been aie eae in almost every established 
industry in the country, and the trusts justify themselves and 
their organizations to control prices from necessity. 

ONS SS the late the country 
was good. ts in some banks, but 
no holder of any bill issued by any in America lost a cent. 
That fact is a monument to the present of banking in 
this country. Butthis system must be c within afew 

for want of Government bonds to be used as security for 
their issue. Various plans have been discussed, but none thus 
far ameters, The time for a change is still some pan off. 
= to Se haces tos eaten benarsed 
ven say, however. may 
upon, it will be reg and managed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that we shall have but one kind of money; that 
shall be national money as good in one State as in another, and 
the issue abundantly well secured to the holders. 

I beg to say, however, that I am not so skeptical as to believe 
—aaees with — banks under the old ene ees be 
possible to conduct banking issue 
currency, in the same manner in w “ie was done formorty 
No money can circulate among the people unless it 
is just as good as any money that circulates. In 
words, you can not circulate a bad dollar 
long as the quantity of is sufficient. 
Poor money will not circulate. Itis better that i 
mitted to te for any purpose, at time or 
I have not the slightest fear thateither of the two 
in this country will for a moment consider the 

guarantee a ‘ 
rency, in for coin at the option of 

We should not experiment with any system of 
could pay work an injury to the 
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antee. Their theory is, that the Government should act in the 
capacity of a ee or regulator for State banks, as it does 
now for national banks; but that the Government should issué 
no paper currency on its own responsibility and that in time all 
Government paper currency should be redeemed and canceled. 

Repulsed on every proposition and argument advanced in favor 
of the repeal, the advocates of the measure rely upon the plea 
that if the issue of those State banks can not become a nationa 
currency it may at least become a local currency, and in tha 
way give local relief, if no more; but that argument is unten- 
able. You can not limit or restrain the circulation of currency 
used as money. 

It will pass beyond the bounds of locality if it circulates at all. 
It will find its way into the business of the country, and every 
one who handles it will do so at a loss. 

The money that will not circulate outside of alocality in which 
it is issued will not circulate within it. : 

The unconditional repeal is insisted upon. Itis not accompa- 
nied by any condition or limitation or proposed new system. In 
that respect those in charge of the bill are asdetermined tohave 
all or none as were those in charge of the seigniorage bill, 
which resulted ina veto. The proposition is to take a long step 
backward. It is to forget all we learned of Siate bank issue 
before the war, and revive that nefarious system. It is a prop- 
osition to encumber a good —— with a vicious one; to forget 
the benefits to the country of the present system, with an invi- 
tation to return to one which a greater part of the country would 
like to forget hadever existed. There is little danger, however, 
that any considerable number of the American people will ven- 
ture experiments with the issue of State banks n, unless it 
can be io under a national system in which the holder will have 
security and the —— unlimited confidence. 

The friends of the bill intimate that the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party promised the repeal of this bank tax. Grantin, 
that it did, I repudiated that plank of the platform on the stum 
without any reservation whatever. Every Democratic s er 
in Wisconsin during the last campaign repudiated it. 1 think 
the complaint comes not in the very best grace, from the friends 
of the measure in the South. Tho same platform pledged the 
party to the repeal of the Sherman law, and yetnearly all the men 
who advocate this measure were among the first to vote against 
the repeal of that law. Hence, so far as abiding the promise in 
the platform, we are even. Unfortunately, platforms are not 
always built of selected material. The Republican platform of 
1888 promised a l-cent rate of postage, but made no pretence of 
re itout. The plank was inserted to catch votes, and to 
be then ignored. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes 


SPEECH 
HON. MARION CANNON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894, 


On the por i0 per cent upon hotes iesued during ie orlais of Te. 

Mr. CANNON of California said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to offer briefly my views upon the 
financial policy of the United States at the present time, and 
suggest some remedy for the relief of the bands of laborers who 
are now marching toward thiscapital to intimidate Congress. 

The amendment to the bill now before the House, offered b. 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], is intended to repe 
the law imposing 10 per cent tax upon State banks, and he is 
urging its principally upon the grounds that the Demo- 
cratic at cago pledged its repeal should they secure 

of the Government. But, having gone back on 60 
many of the pledges made in that convention, to knock anothef 
hole in the ‘fnancial plank will not injure the party much. 

The people are used tosuch th 
what was promised at Ch o. Three d 
made in the financial plank: 

First. The repeal of the “‘cowardly makeshift.” 

Second. ‘‘We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the cou , and to the coinage of both gol 
and silver without discriminating against either metal or char, 


for m: . 
Third. tthe Democratic party would use the whole wealth 


a tax 


now. Letus 
et pledges we 
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and power of the Government to maintain the parity of all money 
issued by the Government. 

The first and last of these pledges have been redeemed, but 
the second was repudiated in the denial of free coinage. Now, 
when we come to the tariff question howdo youstand? You de- 
clared it unconstitutional to levy a tax upon imports for protec- 
tion, and yet the duty on sugar is for the protection of Louisiana 
sugar interests, and it isa notorious fact that the Senators from 
Louisiana refused to vote for the repeal of the McKinley law un- 
less their sugar interests were protected; and thus you knock 
another hole in the platform. 

Then you declared for ‘‘ home rule,” and no sooner than you 
get into power carpetbaggers are sent into the Territories and 
the District of Columbia from the different States to fill the most 
importantoffices. Now, after doing all these things, you should 
not hesitate about defeating this bank tax repeal amendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that when this session of 
Congress adjourns, say along about ‘‘ dog days,” weall meet and 
confess our sins, acknowledge that we have fallen from grace, 
and ask that we be rebaptized into the old Jeffersonian Demo- 
cratic faith, and the people may then trust us again. 

Every crank in the country has a money system which he 
thinks will bring relief tothe industrial classes; from the genitle- 
man from Massachusetts to Coxey and Brown of the common- 
weal, we have schemes for the relief of the laboring classes. 
Being located somewhere among this army between the head 
and the tail, I think it right and proper that I should unfold my 
scheme for permanent relief. ; 

it is very simple, and most of the machinery is now in opera- 
tion. Establish subtreasurios in all the States, whose function 
shall be to issue money and receive deposits, whose management 
should be under the control of three commissioners and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. We now have eight kinds of currency 
in circulation besides the fractional currency; some of them are 
money and some are not. 

{ would start with the withdrawal of the gold certificates, 
silver certificates, currency certificates, greenbacks, Sherman 
bullion notes, and the national-bank notes, and issue only gold 
and silver coins and uniform Treasury notes. I would author- 
ize these subtreasures to issue to the peopleor banking corpora- 
tions, State or national, money upon a deposit of United States 
bonds, State and municipal bonds, and mortgages upon real es- 
tate, at a tax not to exceed 2 per cent per annum. 

Thissystem would have but two functions, loaning money and 
receiving deposits. Before I go any further I might as well de- 
fine what it is, in my judgment, that constitutes money. [I dif- 
fer very widely in my definition from the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. RAYNER}. He claims that everything is money that 
is used as a medium of exchange among the people. This defi- 
nition would include the millions of panic certificates issued by 
banks during the panic last summer, as well as the wild-cat cur- 
rency issued by authority of the forty-four States under a State 
banking system. I protest against such a definition. 

Money is that article or thing with which a debtor can dis- 
charge a debt without the consent of the creditor. Now, sup- 
pose [ owed my friend from Maryland $1,000 and I tendered him 
a gold brick worth that amountof money. He refused to accept 
it. I would then tender him a silver briek worth $1,000. He 
still refused. I then offer two; he refused to accept them and 
the debt is not paid. I then tender him silver certificates, na- 
tional-bank notes, panic certificates, or State bank notes. He 
still refuses to accept them. [now tender him $1,000 in green- 
backs; he refuses, and demands gold coin. [I will deposit the 
greenbacks in court and the debt is canceled without the con- 
sent of the creditor. Why? Because the greenbacks are money, 
and all the other tenders were not money. 

What is a State bank note, which this amendment proposes to 
revive? It issimply a promise to payindollars. It reads some- 
thing like this: 


#20, 





$20. THs SvATe BANK OF MARYLAND 
Will pay twenty dollars to the bearer on | 
demand. | 


JOHN Dog, Cashier. R. Ron, President. 





SN weivipeithie: eens 


Generally the words twenty dollars are printed in very large 
type and the rest of the note in much smaller type. Now here 
is a national-bank note, and you will observe that it is almost 
the same as a State bank note. It reads: 


THe Firsr NATIONAL Bayk 
or WASHINGTON 


Will pay twenty dollars to the bearer on 
demand. 
R. 


Ron, President. | 


$20. 


J. Dow, Cashier. 





ee. 








This is a promissory of a national bank, and is no botter than 
a@ State bank note until the United States prints on its face the 
following words: 


National currency, secured by United States 


bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


_ _. JOHN DOE 
Register of the Treasury 

This indorsement by the United States makesitas good as gold. 
The fiat of the nation is wpon the bond, and the bond is the se- 
curity for the payment of these notes; and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the bank exists a day or a year, the notes are goo 
Now, if this fiat of the nation makes a worthless bank note as 
good as gold, why not put it on the note and issue it direct to the 
people and leave out the middleman as utterly useless? 

The reason is very simple. Congress has the only authority 
under the Constitution to issue money, and it has farmed out this 
great power to the national banks and permits them to regulate 
the volume of the national-bank issue; thus they control the 
rate of interest, making it high or low, by the issue or with- 
drawal of their circulation. 

If Congress would exercise this power vested init and regu- 
late the issue of all money, send it outwhen needed in the chan- 
nels of trade and receive it back again when not needed, there 
would be very few panics in this country, and business would 
not have to be killed off in order to confine it to the volume of 
currency. 

This system is like ordering a full-grown man to put on a suit 
of clothes that fits a 12-year-old boy, and when he protests and 
declares that he can notwear them, the starving process begius 
and continues until his form is shrunk to fit the suit. The peo- 
ple are getting very tired of this starving process, and demand 
more cloth to make a suit to fit the man, and we intend to have 
it in spite of Shylock. The system outlined here would give 
Congress full control of the issue of money, and the people 
would see to it that such men would go to Congress as would 
issue sufficient. money to transact the business of the country. 
There are now 3,000,000 idle men in the country, some of them 
marching in armies upon the capital, all of them demanding 
work. This system would give every idle man employment, by 
furnishing money at a rate of interest that would start up all 
idle machimery in the country. 

The loss to the wealth of the country, by keeping these men 
idle, would amount to an enormous sum. Three million men, 
at $1 per day, say forthree hundred days in a year,would amount 
to $900,000,000. This isenough to build three double-track rail- 
roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and also build the Nica- 
ragua Canal, and this wealth isabsolutely lost for wantof a finan- 
cial system that would furnish money at a low rate of interest. 

The system proposed would put into circulation three kinds 
of money, gold, silver, and a uniform Treasury note, and would 
retire all wild-cat currency which, like an old hen, would have 
to scratch for a living when it comes im competition with na- 
tional money. 

This system would furnish a “ national curreney, safe, sound, 
and flexible, issued by the General Government only, a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, and without tho inter- 
vention of banking corporations, a just, equitable, and efficient 
distribution, direct to the people at a tax not to exceed 2 per 
cent perannum.” This system would give an indiviudal the 
same right to deposit a Government bond and receive notes for 
it that is now enjoyed by the national banks. There would be 
no discrimination against a person of flesh and blood who has a 
soul to damn and a person created by a corporation. No doubt 
but Wall street and national bankers will hold up their hands 
in holy horror, and will exclaim, ‘‘ What! would you convert 
this Government into a banking corporation ?”’ 

Gentlemen of Wall street, this Government is now the great- 
est financial institution in the world, receiving and disbursing 
yearly about $500,000,000. Beaten upon this line they would 
say, ‘' Well, certainly you would not have the Government go 
into the loaning business?” Well, we have been in that business 
for over thirty years, and we have now loaned to national banks 
about $200,000,000; all we propose to do now is to give the peo- 
ple an equal chance with the national banks to obtain a loan 
upon the same or equally as good security. 

This system would give us a uniform paper currency, good in 
any part of the United States, and with gold and silver coin 
would circulate at par everywhere. But some may say that if 
you attempt to circulate these three kinds of currency,: the 
“Gresham law” will drive out all the good money and leave the 
bad money in circulation. This system will reverse the ‘‘Gres- 
ham law,” for should there beany discrimination against either 
gold, silver, or Treasury notes the objectionable currency would 
be carried back to the subtreasuries and placed on deposit, or 
used to redeem the securities deposited there so that the best 
money would always remain in the hands of the people. 
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This system would relieve the Treasury when overstocked 
with money collected through excessive taxation, as was the 
case at the end of President Cleveland’s first term. In order to 
relieve the ee this surplus, a billion-dollar Congress 


did what it could, But still the Secretary of the Treasury had 
to go into the market and purchase bonds and advance interest. 
What was the result? In purchasing about $180,000,000 of bonds 
he paid about $40,000,000 preraium and advanced about $27 ,000,- 
000 in interest, thus costing the Government about $67,000,000 to 
got$180,000,000 into the hands of the people and the channels of 
trade. 

Under the proposed system this $180,000,000 could have been 
returned to the channels of trade in a very simple way, and the 
Government instead of paying to bondholders $67,000,000 would 
have received in return $3,600,000, making a difference of over 
$70,000,000 in favor of the Government. issystem would for- 
ever settic the tariff question. With money at 2 per cent we 
could manufacture all our cotton and send cloth into every part 
of the world. Wecould manufacture our wool, iron, steel, brass, 
copper, and lead. We have all the raw material and millions 
of idle men to do the work. Give the people this system and 
millions of spindles will start, and wheels of machinery will 
hum all over the land, and the old mossback in Congress will 
cease ceoens ways to build tariff walls at the entrance of our 
ports, and will turn hisattention to that of breaking down tariff 
walls of other nations, so that our goods can enter their ports. 

This system would also relieve the banks of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities from the necessity of issu- 
ing panic certificates to ne Sa great banking institutions 
from becoming total wrecks times of panic, such as we had 
lastsummer. Had this system been in force at that time, these 
banks could have deposited their securities with the subtreas- 
uries and received money to relieve their pressing needs, and 
they would not have been under the necessity of violating the 
law in issuing panic certificates to save them from a general 
wreck. The issuing of these certificates undoubtedly saved this 
country from the greatest financial crash within the memory of 
man, 

This being so, why not adopt a system that will always stand 
ready to give relief in times of panic and distress. Had this 
system been in force last summer, the po would not have 
withdrawn their deposits from banking institutions, for the as- 
surance that the banks could replenish their vaults with money 
from these subtreasuries would have restored confidence in the 
ability of the banks to all deposits. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I can see no reasonable objections to the introduction of the 
system here briefly outlined. The Government is already in 

e banking business, ee the largest bank in the civil- 
ized world, receiving and disbursing about %500,000,000 per 


ear. 
, The Government is already in the loaning business, having 
now loaned to the national banks about$200,000,000, and this sys- 
tem having been a — by the associated banks of New York, 
Boston, and Philade phia in the last ee with such suc- 
cess as to save the total wrecking of the whole monetary system 
of —- are States, there is no reasonable excuse why we should 
not adopt it. 

The present financial policy of the Government is such that 
the Treasury is at the mercy of the bankers of Wall street and 
Lombard street, and they can within thirty days draw the gold 
out of the Treasury and force the issue of bonds to replenish the 
reserve and maintain the credit of the State. 

This condition of affairs should not be tolerated a a day. 
The credit of this great Government should be wrested from the 
power of@Wall street, and placed in the hands of the people who 
pay the taxes for its ek The banks, in making their raid 
upon the ‘Treasury, usually select the Sherman silver Treasury 
notes. They present them for redemption and the Secretary, 
having no silver coins to redeem sheen Seine, stopped the coin- 
age of silver), he must redeem them in gold, and as he is au- 
thorized to reissue them, they form an endless chain, —— in 
at one door of the Treasury and out at aaother, until every dol- 
lar can be drawn from our Government bank. Last August, by 
the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act, eaprons 
stopped the issue of any more of this dangerous species of gold 
ee but there are now outstanding of these notes about $153,- 

The passage of theseigniorage bill by Congress was principall 
for the purpose of sotirins all of these notes, and replacing than 
with silver dollars coined from the bullion for which they were 
issued. But, unfortynately for the country, I think, the Presi- 
dent vetoed this bill, and these notes still stand as a menace to 
our gold reserve. 

In conclusion, I will repeat what I said at the commencement. 
Every crank in the country has a remedy for the hard times. 
One class says thatthe Government is throttled by the gold bugs 


and refuses to issue an unlimited amount of greenbacks for the 
use of the people. The silverites say the demonetization of silver 
is the cause. The single taxers assert that the private owner- 
ship of land is the cause. 

he Prohibitionists claim that the wasting of a thousand mil- 
lion dollars in the purchase of whisky and beer is the cause. 

The woman suffragists claim that the disfranchisemeut of the 
best half of the people is the cause. 

The protectionists say that the threat of the wicked Demo- 
crats to repeal the McKinley tariff is certainly the greatest 
cause. 

The Democrats say that the people have been robbed for thirty 
years by a high protective tariff, and this is the principal cause. 

The socialist says that it is because the means of production 
and transportation are not owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. 5 

The ai garni as now organized and controlled seem to have 
swallowed nearly all of these issues with the addition of the in- 
itiative and referendum, and lately they bave tried to swallow 
Coxey. and his reincarnation and commonweal. 

Now, I suppose I must take my place among these cranks, and 
I have briefly submitted my plan for relief. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN B. ROBINSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 3825) to suspend the 
tion of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during 

e period therein mentioned— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of finance is one that I do not 
profess to know much about, but I have some little knowledge 
of the history of my country, and I rise for the purpose of stut- 
ing one fact which I think pertinent to this general discussion 
of the present and past finances of the country. 

The gentleman from Misssissippi [Mr. StTOCKDALE], whom I 
do not see in his seat, stated yesterday in his remarks that he 
did not know exactly what was settled by the war as to matters 
of finance, Allow me to recall one piece of history, the record 
of which is in the archives of the Treasury Department. 

In 1842, fifty years ago, a commissioner was appointed by this 
Government, accredited with all the faith and credit of the Re- 
_ back of him, to go to Europe to borrow $5,000,000 for this 

overnment under the provisions of the extension of the act oi 
1841. He went with letters to our ministers abroad; he visited 
the minister at the court of St. James, the father of the distin- 
Seems Member from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT], and to 

aris and to The Hague and to Berlin; but not at any one of the 
money centers of Europe, in Lombard street, or Threadneedle 
street, the Bourse, or ag dnyproe else, could this sum of money 
be borrowed because of the sensitiveness of the bankers there 
on account of the repudiation of the State debts throughout the 
South, in Mississippi particularly, which has not ze paid her 
debt; but the salient feature I wish to draw out is that in his 
report to the Hon. Walter Forward, then at the Treasury port- 
folio, the com mer, who was my grandfather, said that he 
could not borrow this money because of the confusion existing 
in the Euro mind between the State securities and the na- 
tional securities, and because of the fact that the commissioner 
could not get each one of the twenty-six States, through their 
un and wore authorities, to indorse the faith and 
credit of the General Government, which was desired by the 
European bankers. ° 

Thatcommissioner died in 1868, and under the new theory of the 
Government—under the new theory of finance settled by the 
illustrious achievements of the Republican party upon this ques- 
tion of honest mente during the war—he lived to see $500,000,000 
of money borrowed from the monetary centers of Europe on the 
bonds of the nation. 

I may say to the gentlemanfrom er (Mr. STOCKDALE] 
that this is a settled fact in the history of the progress of finance 
in this Government, that we are now anation, not six and twenty 

sovereignties, and that the credit of the Government 
as a nation renee the world is good everywhere. 

A confusion existed in the European financial mind fifty years 
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ago as to the difference between the State and national securi- 
ties. Itis for that reason that 1 do not favor the abolition of 
this bank tax and the reviving of the multifarious and compli- 
cated State issues of money, which will bring us back to the old 
dangerous financial system we have reversed since the war. 
The national banking system needs‘noeulogium. It stands, like 
Massachusetts, for itself. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], soon to become a 
Pennsylvanian, and soon to learn there, 1 hope, the proper 
theory of finances, has mentioned, as my friend Mr. BINGHAM 
says, those who voted against the present system, but he did not 
name those who voted for it; after thirty years of experience 
we can certainly say that the financial conception which gave to 
this country a uniform currency by which no bill holder ever 
lost a dollar must certainly have been a genius. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

I append letter of commissioner to the Secretary alluded to. 

PITTSBURG, PA., December 15, 1842. 


Sir: My letters of the 3d and 16th of August from London, Paris the 7th 
of September, and again from London on the 19th imparted to you such in- 
formation as I had been enabled to acquire onthe subject of the agency com- 
anaes to my care, and in some degree foreshadowed the final result of my 
mission. 

But as it may be more satisfactory to the Department to place before it in 
detail my observations and conclusions, the obstacles which were inter- 
posed to prevent its successful issue, and explain the causes why the Ameri- 
can loan found so little favor inthe moneyed circles of Lombard and Thread- 
needle streets and elsewhere in Europe, I beg leave to submit the following 
aevenes or statement as my report to the Department over which you pre- 
side, 

Superadded to the authority and letter of instructions from the Depart- 
ment, the President of the United States was pleased to transmit by me let- 
ters to our distinguished ministers at London, Paris, and Berlin, commend- 
ing the subject with which I had the honor to be charged to their earnest 
attention, for whose counsel and advice and the lively interest which tbey 
took in the premises I feel greatly indebted. I was also the bearer from the 
same high source of a letter of similar import to the agent of our Govern- 
ment at The Hague, which was delivered to that functionary at London. 

On my arrival there my first object was to advise with our minister, Mr. 
Everett, on whose wisdom and information touching the disposition of the 
London bankers towards the American loan I could confidently rely as 
guides in the initiatory stepsof my agency. On consultation with him it 
was determined that pentane, te negotiation between the Government of 
the United States and Great Britain, and the unresolved action of Congress 
on the revenue bill, it would be inexpedient to make any formal demonstra- 
tion of the American loan on the London market, and in the meantime to 
confine myself to inquiries and observations for future account. 

In my intercourse with gentlemen of the highest authority in the money 
circles of London, whose names are familiar to the American public, I did 
not long remain in ignorance of the prevailing sentiments with regard to 
the object of my solicitude. The defaication of several of the States in the 
payment of interest and the apprehension that the doctrine of repudiation, 
as it is termed, may prevail in others, has, as they say, produced a preju- 
dice so deep and wide that until the doctrine has been abandoned through- 
out the land American securities must remain without a market on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

I was told that no house, however strong or influential in the money market 
of Europe, ‘dare venture ’’ to present an American loan to the British pub- 
lic with the slightest a that any portion of it would be taken off their 
hands. And although t ey professed to understand the nature of our con- 
federacy and entertain full confidence in its resources and fidelity, yet they 
could not (they said) undertake to explain satisfactorily to their friends on 
whom they relied for a market the distinction between State securities and 
those of the General Government; and hence, should they have the temerity 
to take up the loan, instead of being able to diffuse it amongst their pe- 
cuniary constituents as was customary in such cases, they would be com- 
pelled to retire it as an inactive investment on their own bureaus. 

Such were some of the ostensible objections collected from the most re- 
liable and intelligent sources, and I was assured from the same quarters 
that these views prevailed not only in London, but also in Paris and Am- 
sterdam, the great money marts of Europe. This information was discour- 
agin enough. ButI was slow to believe that these were the only reasons 
w ich influenced the minds of European capitalists with regard to the 
American loan—a loan of the United States, the only Government on the 
face of the earth that had ever paid off a national debt—with an adequate 
revenue from imports specifically pledged for its interest and extinction, and 
of otherwise incalculable resources, it seemed to me altogether inexplica- 
ble that whilst Hamburg and Holland, with a mountain of debt, and even 
the pachalic of Egypt, could fill a loan at 3 to 3} per cent per annum for mil- 
lions sterling, the American loan should find no favor. 

It was not unreasonable to suppose in the then unsettled condition of the 
relations between the Government of the United States and Great Britain 
and the pending action of Congress on the revenue bill, that the money 
agents of England would take time to deliberate and await the result, but I 
indulged the hope that the favorable issue of these ery oe would bring 
about a corresponding disposition on their part, and that they would look 
with eagerness towards a loan certainly and under all circumstances more 
desirable than any ever before presented to the consideration of European 
ca — au these impressions, as you are already aware, | was much 
m en. 

The intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty and poems of the revenue 
bill was without influence; they had strengthened themselves for ulterior 
objects; new suggestions were set forth—for example, that the Government 
of the United States ought to — insome measure for the defaulting 
States; that it was its duty and interest so to do, and might be effected on 
terms the most reasonable; and now from the same circles which only a few 
days since looked upon the of the American loan with such horror 
that they dare not present it to the British public,jthe acne ge of fill- 
ing a loan for the Federal Government of sixty or a hundred millions at 3 

cent per annum was suggested, provided one-half or two-thirds would 
received in the bonds of certain States. 

On this new feature I beg leave to make the following letter from one of 
the most distinguished bankers in England a part of this communication, 
be oidtaa the motives which governed the European capitalists in 
withhol subscription to the loan. The assumption of the State 
debts in some ne or form by the General Government appears to be the 
great object of ir anxiety; that assumption being conceded, they are 
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willing not only to surrender the State bonds, but to lend “the United 
States”’ as much more as may be required at the low rate of 3 per cent: 

‘LONDON, October 3, 1942, 
“To Col. ROBINSON, efe¢., ele.: 

“DEAR Sik: It gives us pleasure to address a few lines to you on the sub 
ject of our late conversation. 

“We greatly regret that you should return to America without accomplish- 
ing the object of your mission. It is frustrated by causes over which the 
capitalists of this country and of Europe generally have no control. Butwe 
are persuaded you will return with an impression that no feeling prevails 
but that of the greatest cordiality; and it would give us and others much 
pleasure if it were in our power to carry your wishes into effect. 

“The obstacle, as you are aware, is in the shake which certain occurrences 
have given to confidence in the securities of America; and feeling a sincere 
interest in its restoration, we hope we may not be thought presuming in 
submitting to your consideration and through yourself to the Federal Gov- 
ernment that no steps could accomplish this more effectually than the with- 
drawal of the bonds which have been unhappily repudiated by some of the 
States, and by assisting others who really need it to meet their just engage- 
ments. 

‘It seems to fall within our province to allude to some suggestions which 
have been made elsewhere, viz: That the Federal Government should in- 
scribe a sufficient amount of 3 per cent stock as would satisfy the interest 
of the several States in the public lands, distributing to each according to 
their proportions, but reserving to itself the option to pay those States who 
have bonds out in their own bonds, so as to give the holders of such bonds 
the option of surrendering them to the Federal Government in exchange 
for their 3 per cent stock. And we beg to remark upon it, that we have no 
doubt it would be accepted here as an honorable and welcome settlement. 

“Tf such a design were thought tooextensive, might not the Federal Gov- 
ernment issue a 3 per cent stock to the amount received for the extinction 
of the Mississippi, Michigan, Arkansas, lllinois, Indiana bonds, and any 
other that require help? 

“Theamountrequired would be small, butit would accomplish the greatest 
ood to America generally—to the States which would thus convert their 
ebts from 5 into 3 percents—and to the bondholders. 

“One of the last acts of our Legislature was to do the same thing for Can- 
ada, by assisting with our credit to enable them to reducos their interest 
from 5 to 4 per cent. 

‘We shail hail with great pleasure any movement that may be made by 
America to restore her to the high position she has enjoyed forso many 
years in the confidence of the world. 

“And we subscribe ourselves with much respect, dear sir, 

‘Your sincere friends, 
“OVEREND, GUERNEY & CO.” 

Hon. WALTER FORWARD, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


From the foregoing letter, as well as from various other intimations made 
to mesubsequent to the arrival of the news of the treaty, I deduce the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

That the want of confidence in the resources and good faith of the Federal 
Government formed no part of their reasons for withholdin. their subscrip- 
tion to the Government loan, and that they really entertained no apprehen- 
sion that the doctrine of repudiation will pervade the General Government. 

That the assumption of the State debts by the General Government is the 
great object of their desires. And lastly that they have adopted this course 
toward the proposed loan, as the settled policy by which to att4in that end. 

Your agent, therefore, believing that for these considerations, andon these 
points, they were immovable, and that they are fully determined in this way 
to experiment, at least for aseason, on the Government of the United States 
to effect the assumption of the Stave debts, conclude<, under all circum- 
stances, that he would best consult the dignity and credit of his country 
by declining to make any formal tender of the loan for their consideration, 
or any advances by which he was so apparently liable to the modification of 
a refusal, and that his longer sojourn abroad, in regard to that object, would 
prove altogether fruitless. 

It will be seen that Messrs. Overend, Guerney & Co. desire that the sug- 
gestions contained in their letter should be communicated to the Govern- 
ment. I would submit a few remarks in explanation. 

They speak of the bonds of Mississippi and Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan, a large amount of which had been hypothecated by the agent 
of the Bank of the United States, and which were placed in trust, and de- 
bentures issued thereon, in behalf of parties who advanced money on the 
SS 

he failure of the other States to pay interest, and the declaration of Mis- 
sissippi that her bonds had been illegally issued, had created an ——- 
sion that the people of the several States would not submit to a direct tax 
for the payment of the interest, much less for the payment of the principal 
of the State debts. 

The discussions in the public press of this country, and private letters 
from sources on which the capitalists of Europe were accustomed to rely, 
conspired to strengthen that apprehension, The capitalists who, in the 
first instance, purchase Government securities are merchants dealing in 
funds who buy to sellagain. They feel themselves responsible and refuse 
to purchase what they can not recommend to their customers. 

Hence, in answer to assurances that the General Government would 
promptly meet its engagements, it was said to be a question of public faith, 
and not of individual confidence. The proposition, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume the State debts, or such parts of themas 
have depreciated, by eye a 3 per cent stock therefor, should not be con- 
sidered asa proof of a combination against the credit of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, but as a suggestion, originating with parties who, having contrib- 
uted to the sale of a large amount of State bonds, and who, as eminent mer- 
chants and bankers deeply committed in behalf cf American credit, must 
sympathize with the holders of these bonds, and desire the adoption of some 
measure that would restore the general credit of the States. 

They had been induced to believe that the most practical measure would 
be an issue of 3 per cent bonds by the Federal Government, and they referto 
the act of Parliament as a casein point. It was argued that such assump- 
tion would reduce the annual charge on the State debts one-half and give such 
proofs of a regard for public faith on the part of the Federal Government as 
to reinstate confidence and thus reéstablish credit throughout the Confeder- 


acy. 

The great body of the European public, who are the second-hand purchas- 
ers from bankers, do not understand the difference between the obligations 
of the separate States and those of the FederalGovernment. With them thd 
fact that one State has failed to pay interest due isan argument against the 
purchase of any obligation to which that State is a party. 

The unsettled condition of the political relations of the United States and 
England was another source of distrust, giving an unfriendly tone to public 
sentiment. I was, however, gratified to find that in the best informed and 
most influential circles a reaction had commenced. 








The fact that the defaulting States have paid no part of the interest due 
has given reasonable color to the that never will pay. 
Many of small incomes have invested their whole estates in Ameri- 
can securities because they paid a greater divid and failure to pay any 
part of the interest has left many ies in utter destitution. 

Itis not, therefore, surprising that those who by recommending the in- 
vestment have contributed to place these families (many of them widows 
and orphans) in that condition should desire the adoption of some measure 
that will make these stocks productive. 

If they could exchange them for Government3 cents 


per would gladly 
receive it, and fund the balance of the current interest until the States can 
mature their resources, or, a8 seemed to them most desirable, some general 
scheme be adopted by the Federal Government for the relief of Asa 
matter of business a) rofit to the States implicated in theembarrassments 
to which reference , made, the commutation pro in the over- 
tures of Messrs. Overend, Guerney & Co. t such advantages, 


oumenctng no less an interest than one 
should notin my opinion be overlooked or regarded asa mere hypothetical 


a. 
t is a serious proposition from panies possessing ample power to carry 
it into effect, amb on such entitied to and will aanhienn Pedros the serious 
consideration of the _—— of the indebted States, if not the Congress of the 
whole, and at the same most unity to 


f their entire btedness, as 


presenting a 

effect a settlement eminently advantageous to the debtors, the words 
of the letter alike * and welcome” to the 

BE ES ES een nee 
acter may be deemed as out of place on mer our on for 
thus intruding them u your notice. Bur tec Fad amped 
in Europe. once so bigh and unblemished, is a source of humiliation to 
every American who visits that section of the world, be he from an indebted 
ora State, on looking at the deplorable circumstances at 


c 
home in my own State and others, no escape from the calamity seems to 
resent itself but in relief in some shape or form from the generous liberal- 
ty of the vernment, or on the other hand, hopeless submission 
to the degradation of acknowledged insolvency. 
Respectfully, etc. 
W. ROBINSON, sr. 


Tax on Options and Futures. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH C.SIBLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE Hovusé oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 19, 1894. 

Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
poopy OY a 
tees thereon and upon dealers therein— y 

Mr. SIBLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If the measure from the Committee 
on Agriculture is not a perfect measure, [ am ne firm 
in the belief that it is a measure which is 6 
period, after a year or more of trial, of such improvement as 
shall make it of vast benefit to those in whose interest it was 
eee, and in no manner harmful to legitimate tradings in 

atures. 

The metropolitan press and the board of trade gamblers and 
their advocates, because of their epithets, ridicule, and flow of 
cheap wit, must not imagine they are thus to defeat the bill pre- 
sented by the chairman of this committee, or induce him to 
withdraw it. Those who know his head so happily 
joined, will never doubt that when the interest of producer 
and the interest of the indolent absorber join issue, he will be 
found as firm as a great rock on ocean's r. The waves of 
error, of selfishness, and of hatred may expend all their forces, 
but they shall be recoiled upon themselves and dash not the 
rock to one but themselves alone. 

We who know him, believe that braver knight never broke a 
lance for defenseless innocence, nor truer hearte er beatin breast 
ef woman. In his battle for the obscure and the lowly, he must 
forfeit forever the opportunities of crossing his legs under the 
banquet boards of your stock and uce exchanges where 
modern Belshazzars riotously revel; upon the of this 
bill the prayers of praise for him from a million e homes 
See richer feast of blessing than was ever spread in ban- 
quet 

To his efforts the farmers owe almost every word and syllable 


of legislation stand on the nation’s statute books , af- 
feeting favorably th interests; and now after of study 
and active effort he proposes to crown his labors a@ measure 


itimate transactions on the part of the few 
and the happiness of the 


“It this is not a perfoct measure the fault lies only with those | 


the boards of trade who came into our eom- 
m ee re not to assist us 
in framing any measure. We to them if this bill was. 
not perfect, if there were provisions in it that were harsh and 


tible at a later | of trade 
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unjust, we wished they would point them out, because we had 
but one sincere desire, and that was their correction. But those 
gentlemen, possibly, fell back on the imagination that they were 
going to form their ‘ trust” of members representing the city 
districts and defeat this measure, as they have defeated other 
t measures and secured favorable legislation for themselves 
n ee gone by. 

ntlemen of the cities, I do not wonder that you are against 
this bill. I will not say that I blame you. You are protecting 
the interests of at leasta portion of yourconstituencies. I have 
no word of censure for the man who comes here from the great 
marts of commerce and opposes this measure. You gentlemen 
have the views of the men who are interested in maintaining 
the present system. They have talked to you; the columns of 
your metropolitan press have been full of articles pointing out 
the great evils that will follow the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as this. You have become aroused; you have become in- 
dignant even, and honestly so,[ doubt not. I assail the motives 
of no man who this bill. I believe he is as honest in 
his convictions, as I ask him to believe that Iam honest in mine. 
But let me ask you when, and at what time, have the country 
members ever leagued together, to oppose measures introduced 
hme seeking to build up for the interests of your citizens their 
facilities for profitable transaction of legitimate business? The 
— of the country have for years taxed themselves for the 
delivery of your mail, and, the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, for your city buildings, and for the widening of your 
channels, and the deepening of ag harbors. The pocepestty 

of the country can alone insure prosperity of the city. 
prosperous class of people can alone make profitable your invest- 
ments in railways and transportation, your investments in fac- 


and stores. 

Mr. Chairman, “our friends the enemy,” tell us that if this 
measure is it is going to operate as a restriction upon 
trade, and from New York (Mr. WARNER] deliv- 
ered a magnificent oration here yesterday afternoon on that sub- 
ject. Every man who listened to that speech must have been 
charmed with the ease and the facility with which the gentle- 
man wove his facts and his fancies together. |Laughter.}] He 
built up a great structure, but after all it was built upon false 
foundations upon that never existed. He told us 
of the great fleets that now sailed the ocean, and he seemed to 
ese ce cae ati , that this bill, if it became alaw, 
would stop some of those fleets in their oes but, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is not a provision in this bill which will lead, or 
— by any construction of it can lead, to any limitation of 

r e. 

Do gentlemen come here and argue that the boards of trade 
cancreate appetite? Do you argue, gentlemen, that your boards 
can spin cotton and weave vesture for the naked? Sir, 
they never produced an te in the world, but I fear that in 
oe a they haye prevented normal appetites from 

ed. 

Thea there is another class who oppose this measure. They 
do not refuse to admit the evils under which the farmer labors, 
but they fall back upon a strictconstruction of the Constitution. 
My friends, if the work of any man’s hand can be greater than 
the man, I will grant the force of your argument. 

Have you erected something, ordo you propose to erect some- 

greater than human necessities and its needs? Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who, I shall always maintain, was the greatest apostle of 
humanliberty that has been seen upon earth cet tere seven- 
teen centuries, said that one of the highest constitutional righ ts 


was the t eee eedoeen 4 themselves against the wrongs 
— to ~~ upon them by others. 

ou strict construction of the Constitution, and I 
can ar, 


that — with my legal friends. They would 
have me all tied up in the meshes of a legal argument. I can 
not do that, but I can cite them to one law that is higher than 
human lips have ever promulgated, the law of 
that is the law that we invoke here to-day 

in behalf of the agricultural class. 
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I do not know about your constitutional law, gentlemen, but 
I remember that a strict construction of law was invoked at the 
time when the woman who had had an infirmity for eighteen 
years, sought the aid of the Master, and he touched her, and 
healed her. I remember on that occasion your scribes—they 
were the lawyers, I believe—{laughter] and your Pharisees—I 
do not know just what class would represent them here 

A MEMBER. The bankers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIBLEY. I remember on that occasion the Scribes, and 
the Pharisees, and the hypocrites, and the high priests, and the 
rulers condemned Him because He had healed the woman on the 
Sabbath day. Then there was the poor paralytic, who had been 
lying at the pool for eightand thirty years—at least, he was eight 
and thirty years of age—and no man had ever helped him to get 
the benefit of the healing of the waters when the spirit moved 
them, but the Master healed him; and then again came your 
chief priests, who wished to stone the Master because He had 
healed the man. They were strict constructionists, you know. 

Again, there was the poor man who had been bliad from birth, 
and the Master mixed clay and spittle, and putiton hiseyes, and 
he went away healed, not by the constitutional law, but by the law 
of the Divine Master personified in man; and again the strict 
constructionistsdenounced the Master, and told the man that He 
was a sinner and a violator of the law; and the poor man said: 
‘Whether He be a sinner or not, I know not; one thing I know, 
that whereas I wasblind, now Isee.” ‘Truly tho letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” 

Mr. Chairman, some gentleman stood up here yesterday and 
pleaded the doctrine of laisser faire. Now, I wish to repudiate 
utterly and completely, with all my powers that miserable doc- 
trine. What is your doctrine of laisser faire? I will translate it 
for you more perfectly, in my judgment, than I eversaw it trans- 
lated in the world. it is the doctrine which says, in substance, 
‘*Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” My 
friends, I will put against that doctrine the authority and the 
teachings of the Master, who taught the doetrine of every man 
for his brother man. 

Laisser faire had its birth on foreign shores, and was the off- 
spring of aristocracy and of kings; the offspring of deepest hu- 
man selfishness and most wanton cruelty. It was the doctrine 
of laisser faire which led the priest and the Levite to pass by 
on the other side, and it was the antithesis of that doctrine 
which poured oil and wine into and bound up the wounds of him 
who had fallen among thieves by the wayside. Laisser faire is 
undemocratic, both in its fibre und its essence. Itis antichris- 
tian in its teachings, inhuman in its tendencies, and barbarous 
in its operation. 

It is the principle of negation; of indifference; of heartless- 
ness; of stagnation, social, political, moral, andreligious. Lais- 
ser fuire never fought one battle for the progress of the race; 
never carved one step in the mountains of truth whereby hu- 
manity mighi climb to higher altitudes and breathe a freer air. 
Laisser favre never broke one captive chain; never set free one 
human aspiration; never sang one song of hope to the human 
heart, and I could as calmly listen to a plea showing the glories 
of injustice and oppression as to the elucidation of such a doc- 
trine as laisser faive. Never letit again be found in any plat- 
form called Democratic, nor let it ever be spoken by those who 
plead the cause of humanity and its progress. 

My friends, we expected opposition to this measure. The 
committee knew their bill would have to encounter opposition. 
They knew it would have to run the gauntlet of the lawyers 
pending. strict construction and laisser faire. But the great 
poet of New England once sang a song in which he said: 


The time is ripe and rotten ripe for change, 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind; 
Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 





My friends, ‘if you are going to make your arguments and 
cast your votes against this measure, go down to your districts 
next fall and tell your people who are suffering, who can not 
pay their taxes and mortgages, whose cotton costs them more 
to make than they receive for it—tell them you objected to this 
measure on strict constitutional grounds. It may do vast credit 
to your logic and to your perceptive faculties; but I tell you 
there would be more respect for you on the earth beneath and 
in the heavens above, if you would just have a little more re- 
= for the rights and the duties and the privileges which 

long to common humanity, and the common brotherhood of 
man. 

We expected opposition. Here isa tumor that has been grow- 

on the body politic for the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
surgeons to remove it. I do not say that in its re- 
moval we not draw some few drops of blood. The patient 
is going to squirm; and worse than the squirming ef the patient 
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is the squirming ot the quack doctors who have been selling 
this man remedies for the last twenty-five years, and bave been 
fattening upon the disease which was killing him. |Applause.} 
They are going to make loud protest. Their calling, their oc- 
cupation is to be trenched upon, possibly uprooted. 

But we are trying to consider the needs of the patient, not the 
needs of the quack doctor or his assistants. 

We do not expect this measure to pass without opposition of 
the most determined character. Those whofor years have grown 
great eating the stolen fruits of honest toil; those whose greed 
and cupidity have long been satiated with the life blood of the 
victim; the devilfish whose tentacles have reached into every 
channel of agricultural activity, and entwined about the limbs 
of helpless production; whose every motion brings the victims 
nearer the grinding jaws, will ssek not alone to destroy the 
natural victims, but also threaten and endanger those who may 
make an honest effort to release the victims-and drive off the 
destroyers. 

We expected and we believed that we were going to have op- 
position to this measure. There never was an evil that raised 
its form upon the face of the earth that could not find some- 
where an apologist. There never was arich criminal that could 
not find somewhere a lawyer to plead his cause. We expected 
opposition, for even when the Lord of light and glory went over 
into Gadara and, going up into the mountain fastnesses, beheld 
one dwelling in the tombs and grievously tormented with a 
legion of devils; and when from the poor demoniae the legion 
of devils entered the swine, and they ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, the Gadarenes, because of the loss of two 
thousand hogs, which they had been keeping in violation of the 
Mosaic law, entreated the Lord of life and glory to depart from 
their coasts. 

In the presence of a profitable commercial transaction, of what 
consequence that there was a man who had beenhealed? What 
matter that there were two thousand less devils in the country 
when they had lost their hogs? My friends, human nature has 
changed but little from that day to this, and the pork pit of the 
Gadare board of trade took lonly about the same action which 
would be taken by the boards of trade of our great cities to-day. 
[Laughter.] Production is tormented with a legion of devils, 
and is dwelling in the tombs of distrust and doubt, and the Gad- 
arenes of our modern age would leave demoniacs unhealed and 
legions of devils undrowned, and entreat the Lord of life and 
glory to depart from their coasts never to return, as they did 
the Master of old, rather than see any sudden drop in the pork 
— and no lineof short-sale contracts outstanding. 
ter. 

Gentlemen tell us that the evils under which the farmer rests 
to-day are the evils of overproduction. We have heard that 
old howl since away back in 1873. We have heard that the 
panic of 1873 was caused by overproduction. We have heard 
that ery raised year after year. I want to treat a little of the 
doctrine of overproduction, because the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WARNER] last evening made that one 
of his pleas; and I am going to give you not fancies, but facts 
and not facts that rest upon what some newspaper scribblers 
may for political effect publish, but from the highest American 
authorities. 

The attention of those who cry overproduction as the cause of 
the ruling low prices, is called to the following table showing 
the production of cotton in the world for ten years, and the ex- 
port price for the same: 


| Laugh- 











Year. Bales, |@*port 

price. 

Cents. 
Di ieerdvanithnnninttinthpinttacimpapinneaaets* aemdve culmn datetin 9, 409, 000 10.8 
ET sadediiebtirsenigaile wuatinaaidinetiNs asadindnenmaaonasiintten 9, 079, 000 9.5 
Ia Gicesibiclivs gilt arncclecdilliapaiinds tins slits shiek eilisdlialapaiartnsses uicnete oitinaed aineesomeoes 9, 134, 000 9.3 
Instn alicia chsiadidic eenchedinelsdaeialinaiib ced cadbiaindaepnisofencinsbcidhcennndoeietiamsisanities 9, 574, 000 9.9 
nianicicianaiaienibtinhdpitidey ia ehtaddinibainn + ackeammininemctibioadmets 9, 969, 000 10.1 
Site ieth niatitinaahimndiia Meladtan digestible wguis as anmindige dmmawaah 10, 896, 000 10.0 
a a a peunnintin 11, 059, 000 8.7 
Ah acsidaidilaeinchichinistniabaidieh acipes cleicsnalinssdhalitaithineres ension wiahetaienerey 9, 008, 000 8.5 





Understand, my friends from the South, that these tables are 
not the tablesof production in the United States only; they give 
the production of the whole world. And I want to state that 
these tables, exhibiting the world’s product of cotton, are not 
found in the Statistical Abstract; I could not get them there; I 
am indebted to ae sources for my information upon this 
o_ But I believe I have the very highest authority to be 

ound in the limits of the United States, or of the world, upon 
all coneerning cotton. I have the authority of Mr © W. 

bouisse, president of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, who 
came here to make an argument before our committes in oppe- 
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sition to this bill. His reputation on both continents is that of 
a man of the highest honor and the strictest integrity, or other- 
wise I would not give the figures, but I accept them as showing 
the volume of this business in all of the cotton exchanges of 
the world. 

Now, if there was overproduction in 1893 let us see. The 
world’s production of cotton in 1883 was 9,409,000 bales, while in 
1893 it was 9,008,000 bales, a falling off in the ten years of 401,- 
000 bales. In 1883 you received for your cotton crop 10.8 cents 
per pound, while in 1893 you received 8.5 cents per pound. 

But you may say this was an exceptional year, and therefore 
I shall invite your attention to another year. Take the year 
1887. The world poe then 9,079,000 bales of cotton, for 
which you received 9.5 cents Pe In 1889 the total prod- 
uct of the world reached 9,574,000 bales, for which you received 
9.9 cents. In 1891 the product was 10,898,000 bales, and the ex- 
port price of it was 10 cents per pound, while in 1892, with a 
product of 11,059,000 bales, the export price was 8.7 per pound. 

In 1893, with 9,008,000 bales—less cotton being produced, tak- 
ing the whole world zvound, than was fener ten years be- 
fore—the price was 8.5 cents as against 10.8 cents, and you know 
what the present price is—the _— to-day being quoted at 7.8 
or 7,7, I think, this morning New York, and within three 
weeks as low as 6.83. And yet, Mr. Chairman, in view of these 
facts, whenever we speak of declining prices we are met with 
that old argument of ‘ overproduction,” and I sup men will 

0 from here onto the political platforms this fall, and account 
or all the evils under which this Government is suffering with 
the same old hackneyed cry of ‘‘ overproduction!” 

But let us see the res inthe United States. The produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States in 1883 was 6,992, bales, 
while in 1893 it was 6,717,000 bales; less cotton produced in the 
United States, less cotton produced in the whole world, and yet 
steadily ne in value. These facts ought to set at rest the 
careless and malicious statements that the growersof cotton are 
reaping the reward of their own folly in overproducing. With 
America’s cotton crop 2,321,000 bales short of that of 1892, and 
the world’s crop 2,051,000 bales short, we see a lower price for 
the product than has been known for forty-seven years, and I be- 
lieve the lowest price ever known in America. 

I want to show you now the production of wheat, because that 
is where my friend from New York[Mr. WARNER] is an author- 
os I have heard so much about the increase inthe production 
of wheat that I think it is worth while to investigate that while 
we are investigating the overproduction of cotton. But before 
stopping to look up my figures on this question, just let me say 
this: that in 1879 the United States produced over 100,000,000 
bushels more of wheat than it produced in 1893. 

In 1880 we produced 103,000,000 bushels more of wheat thanin 
1893, and yet every year has shown a a? ore value 
in the price of wheat. Will you claim that this is overproduc- 
tion? ty friend tells me that this is largely due to other coun- 
tries of the world becoming wheat producers and wheat raisers. 
I looked into the Recorp this morning for the notes of = 
friend’s speech. I wanted the statement again, so that I woul 
not make any mistake about his suggestion as to the production 
of wheat in Argentine. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. On the 14th day of May 12,000,000 bushels 
were afloat between Argentine and Great Britain, and about 
5,000,000 of bushels between Argentine and the continent of 


Mr. SIBLEY. Where do you obtain your figures, let me ask 
n 

r. WARNER. I had the figures with me at the time I made 
the statement, but they are mainly from the Corn aeehenge 
view. I had received the last number of that period from 
London before I made up my notes, two weeks ago, and it gave 
the number of a the amount of their cargves, and the char- 
ter under which they sailed. I might say to the gentleman, 
further, that our United States agricultural report estimates for 
nearly seventy millions of wheat exportsfrom the Argentine for 
this year. I assume that is my a matier of conjecture; but 
last year it was from thirty-eight to forty-three millions. 

Mr, SIBLEY. Well, that ie explains the whole thing. My 
friend is like many others — here, who are so accus- 
tomed to going to London and getting information that they are 

with it at all times. 

Mr. WARNER. Permit me to say that I always go to Lon- 
don when I want to find what British ships are doing. The 
have paapenret from the American coast, and I wanted to fin 
out what were doing. 

Mr. SI Y. Yes; and a multitude of other 
over there to London for their suits of clothes. 
ter of taste. 


is all a mat- 


ntlemen go | p 


Mr. WARNER. The gentleman does not pretend to do Eng- 
land the injustice of charging to her this suit of clothes that I 
now have on? era 

Mr. SIBLEY. ell, it is avery becoming suit to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WARNER. For that would be rather hard on the Eng- 
lish tailors. 

Mr. SIBLEY. It suits my friend from New York very well, 
and is very becoming. 

Now, let us see how largely Argentine figures as a competitor 
with America in the wheatemarket. I have sent to Prof. Dab- 
ney for the detailed exports from Argentine of wheat for 1893, 
but the telegraph operator is out, and I have not yet been able 
to get the figures, though I will submit them to the House as 
soon as I have them. ButI take the Statistical Abstract, good 
United States authority, authority that is ample for me, and I 
do not care what the newspapers may say about the matter, I 
will stand by this authority against any of English authority, 
and on examination I find that the total of exports of every 
kind, manner, form, and description from Argentine for the year 
1893 amounted to $4,979,696. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is a mistake. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I admit that you gentlemen will not take any 
authority, human or divine, that we may cite to you in this argu- 


ment. 
‘: Mr. COOMBS. Those figures refer to exports to the United 
tates. 

Mr. WARNER. I hope my colleague will not obstruct the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. If the gentleman can establish 
the fact that the Argentine Republic is not troubling our wheat 
market to-day, it will be worth $5,000,000 to New York alone 
within a week. 

Mr. COOMBS. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania wishes 
to be correct, that statement refers to the exports to the United 


States. 

Mr. SIBLEY. IfI am incorrect in my quotation, I shall es- 
teem ita favor for my friend from New York [Mr. CoomBs] to 
correct me. I looked ut eee, this morning. This state- 
ment says, ‘Argentine Republic, total exports, domestic, for- 
eign, etc.” I may have the wrong table, and rely upon the re- 

rts that I shall have in a few moments from the Agricultural 

tment. 

r. COOMBS. Those figures relate to exports to the United 
States, and represent about one-twentieth of the exports of the 
Argentine to the other parts of the world. 

r. SIBLEY. As I told the House, upon the receipt of the 
figures from Prof. Dabney, I will lay them before the House. I 
shall not s definitely of Argentine untill receive the figures 
for which I have sent. 

Mr. Chairman, let the farmers complain of the evils of low 

rices and urge that their ruin is certain under existing condi- 
ons, and they are told at once, with an air of superior intellect, 
that they have no one but themselves to blame, because of the 
great excess of their products. Duri ng the sessions of the com- 
mittee in the preparation of this bill an official of one of the 
world’s greatest boards of trade stated that the reason of the 
reat decline in the value of the farmers’ products was from 

e opening up of the great wheat fields of the West. That it 
was a case of overproduction pure and simple, and that all at- 
tempts for irrigation should be discontinued, and further devel- 
opment of unused agricultural lands be discouraged. 

And yet the wheat production of the United States for the last 
two years was less than it was in the two years of 1879 and 1880; 
less than in the two years of 1882 and 1883, of 1883 and 1884, of 
of 1886 and 1887, of 1890 and 1891, and the price of wheat was 
never so low as at present. 

During 1891 and 1892, when the wheat crop was the largest 
ever known in America, the export price of wheat was greater 
than in any year since 1884. 

In 1880 the farmers of the United States produced wheat to 
the amount of 498,549,868 bushels, valued at $474,201,850; in 1893 
the amount was 395,131,725 bushels, valued at $213,171,381. 

Here is a decrease in the poly produced of 103,418,143 
bushels, and a decrease in the value of the oot, of $261,030,469, 

In 1880 the farmers received $12.48 per acre for the crop, and 
$6.16 bine acre in 1893. 

And with aworld’s wheat crop estimated at some 200,000,000 of 
bushels short of a maximum yield, we see wheat selling at the 
lowest price ever known in its history. 

But they talk about the great agricultural development of the 
world. In 1884 and 1885 the world’s production of wheat wee 
2,263,000,000 bushels. In 1891 it was 2,185,000,000 bushels, a fall- 
ing off of 78,000,000 bushels in the total crop, and yet the lowest 

that the farmer has ever seen, known, or heard of was re- 
. In 1887 and 1888 the world’s 


ceived for wheat in this count 
prod ,000, or 82,000,000 bushels moré 


uction of wheat was 2,267, 
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than in 1891. I do not know how long gentlemen will stand on 
the floor and print, through the columns of the a press, 
this story about overproduction in the face and light of the 
facts. 

Let me call your attention to the following statistics, showing 
the increase in the number of horses, milch cows, oxen, sheep, 
and swine in the United States for the last ten or twelve years, 
and the great decrease in the value of such animals; and let me 
ask you how long you think agriculture can exist under such 
conditions? 

You can claim that the decrease in value comes from overpro- 
duction, but the increase of population has kept pace with pro- 
duction, if it has not exceeded if. 

Of horses in the United States in 1884 there were 11,169,683, 
valued at $833,734,400; in 1894 there were 16,081,139, valued at 

769,224,799; an increase in the number of horses of 4,811,456, 
and a decrease in their value of $64,509,601. 

Of milch cows in the United States in 1884 there were 13,501,- 
206, valued at $423,486,649; in 1894 there were 15,487,400, valued 
at $358,998,661, an increase in the number of milch cows of 1,986,- 
194, and a decrease in the total valuation of $64,487,983. 

Of oxen and other cattle the farmers and cattle-owners of the 
United States owned in 1884 29,046,101, valued at $683,229,054; 
in 1894 there were 36,608,168, valued at $536,789,747. There 
were owned in the United States, of oxen and other cattle, 
7,562,067 more than ten years before, and the total value of all 
these cattle was $146,439,309 less than in 1884. 

Of sheep owned in the United States in 1882 there were 45,- 
016,224, valued at $106,595,954; in 1894 there were 45,048,017, 
valued at $89,186,110, an increase in the number of sheep of 31,- 
793, and a decrease in the total value of $17,409,844. 

Of swine owned in the United States there were in 1883 
43,270,086, valued at $291,951,221; in 1894 there were 45,206,498, 
valued at $270,384,626; an increase in the number of swine of 
1,936,412 and a decrease in the total value of $21,566,595. 

In 1882 the farmers of the United States raised of bushels of 
corn 1,617,025, 00, valued at $783,867,175; in 1893 the amount was 
1,619,496,131, valued at $591,625,627; an increase in the crop of 
2,471,051 bushels and a decrease in the value of $192,241,548, not- 
withstanding the increase in the population of the country in 
vhe past eleven years. In 1882 corn netted the farmer $11.94 per 
acre; aud in 1893, $8.21 per acre. 

Place these figures before your constituents and then tell them 
if 2 dare that overproduction is the cause of lower prices. 
Tell them that where in 1880 the United States produced 10 
bushels of wheat for every inhabitant in 1893 we produced only 
6 bushels for every inhabitant, and then say the cause of lower 

rices is overproduction. Tell the planters of the cotton fields 

hat where in 1883 they produced a bale of cotton for every nine 
persons in 1893 they produced only a bale of cotton for every 
eleven persons, and then add that itis their own folly in overpro- 
ducing that has caused their ruin. Tell your Western farmers 
that where in 1882 they produced 31 bushels of corn per capita 
in 1893 they produced only 25 bushels per capita, but that it is 
their own lack of knowledge of economic problems in over- 
stocking the market that has lowered the value of their prod- 
uct and makes it impossible for them to pay their debts. 

Is it that we need less to wear? No; but that we go naked! 
Is it that we need less to eat? No; but that men hunger and 
starve, with the world’s product of wheat diminishing, popula- 
tion increasing, prices falling, and overproduction claimed! 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Do you consider Mulhall, although he is an 
ee as any authority on that subject? 

e a SIBLEY. Just as good an authority as my friend from 


hicago. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. No,Ido not claim to be an authority, but 
I think a man who has made a life study of figures ought to be 
an authority. Do you consider him as any authority? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Iwill take an American authority rather than 
an English authority, every day in the whole year. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. You prefer that? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I do. I prefer America and everything be- 


longing to her. 
r. GOLDZIER,. I should like to know who the man is who 
gets up the statistics, though? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I will give the House the benefit of statistics 
compiled by a man whose fame for statistical knowledge is world- 
wide, a man who has been employed by two different Secretaries 
of State—Mr. C. Wood Davis. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I challenge the gentleman to produce any 
authority, American, European, or Chinese, if you please, that 
will not show that for the last forty-odd years the grain crop 
has largely increased all over the world, entirely out of propor- 
tion to the addition of population. You may find an occasional 
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year where the crops differ, but in order to get anything out of 
statistics you must take a number of years. I hope the gentle- 
man will excuse me for the interruption. 

Mr. SIBLEY. The gentleman may interruptme whenever he 
desires. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have skown completely and to the 
satisfaction of every fair-minded gentleman that, taking the 
Government report, the Statistical Abstract, the crop'in.1880 was 
more than 100,000,000 bushels more than the crop of last year. 
I think you will have to admit that in 1879 it was 56,000,000 
bushels more, at least, than it was last year. When we pinned 
down the representative of the Chicago Board of Trade he had 
to admit it, although he had previously argued overproduction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now the figures of the Argentine wheat 
exports telegraphed to me by Dr. Dabney, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, as follows: 





eileen niche Medea eeeceiiaen 0 ts Wieciden dink dist tn Wiles Uitinieiibioch 470,110 tons 
. 1,000,137 tons 


15,670,033 bushels. 
33,337,900 bushels. 


The figures given me by Librarian Spofford are substantially 
the same, to wit: 
Tons. 
495,000 
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this product is a mere trifle in the world’s total. 

They talk to us about overproduction, and they talk about 
this bill being a product of ignorance and anarchy. Gentle- 
men using such language will soon have their heads swelled so 
big that they will have to put their hats on with shoehorns. 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I hopethe gentleman does not refer to me. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Oh, no; certainly not to my good friend from 
Illinois, whose manly qualities have endeared him to all his asso- 
ciates; but the remark can apply to any who make such attacks 
upon the members of the Committee on Agriculture, who have 
given great care and honest effort in the preparation of this 
bill and voted to report it to the House. 

Some say the farmers are so ignorant they do not know what 
they want, and that this legislation is demanded by the millers. 
I tell you this legislation is demanded by every Grange, every 
Alliance, every agricultural newspaper in the United States, 
without one single exception. 

This measure is demanded by the 44 per cent of this country’s 
population engaged in agriculture. Weare not listening to the 
millers, nor to the press, nor to their representatives. We are 
not listening to the boards of trade, nor to their representa- 
tives, although in the framing of this measure we have accorded 
them the fairest hearing, and told them we would give them 
anything in the world in reason, but that we proposed once for 
all to prevent this gambling in products that they never pos- 
sessed or intended to possess. 

Mr. Chairman, take the case of a farmer who raises to-day a 
thousand bushels of wheat, or a hundred bales of cotton. He 
goes into the market todispose of it. The minute he goes there 
to sell his thousand bushels of wheat or hundred bales of cotton 
there are a hundred men who gather around him who do not 
know cotton from wool, and who do not know wheat from barley, 
and they will offer it for sale. He says, I will sell it for 50 cents; 
some speculator says, I will sell it at 49, another at 48, another 
at 47. They can underbid and do underbid him at every stage 
of the game. 

Here is an argument that is always used, ‘‘Wherever there is 
a buyer there must be a seller, and wherever there is a seller 
there must be a buyer, and the one offsets the other.” I deny 
it. Supposing Mr. Partridge or some other great bear on the 
board of trade puts out a line of shorts amounting to 5,000,000 
bushels at prevailing prices. To depress the market so that it 
may be bought in at a lower figure then becomes the chief aim 
of the short seller. He can not afford to wait the will of the 
shipper who markets the products to supply the demands of con- 
sumption, but in an artificial manner, by circulation of rumor, 
or by all the strategy known to the astute manipulator, he ac- 
complishes the desired end. To show that there is not always 
a legitimate buyer where there is a seller,can be done by citing 
a method frequently adopted. With a line of shorts amounting 
to 5,000,000 bushels, and that the price may be depressed, he 
employs half a dozen brokers to go on the board of trade and 
— wheat and a half dozen more to goon the board and buy 
wheat. 

Starting with a nominal price of 60 cents per bushel, one bro- 
ker will offer it at 59+, another at 59, another at 58, 57, 56, with 
the fractional quotations, and they sell wheat by the million of 
bushels, but each of those offers is taken by some broker em- 
ployed by the same party to purchase that wheat. Therefore 
while the transactions may run up into the ten millions of bushels 
of sales and purchases, the bear has vo more or less wheat practi- 
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caily at the close of the day’s business than he had at the open- 
ing; but he has established through this method a lower 

in prices amounting to 4 cents a - Hol the market 
so near as possible to these prices, he then adroitly covers his 
short contracts, and at a price affording him great profits on 
his short sales. The same method prevails to a greater or less 
degree in the markets of pork, corn, and cotton, and in estab- 
lishing the lower range of prices there have been few legitimate 
transactions, and where there has been a seller there has not 
been a buyer. The recovery from a depressed market, like the 
recovery of health after a sudden attack of illness, is always a 
slow process. The farmers have come to know something of 
these methods, and to-day demand their correction. 

Upon ges or of finance, in their broad and national bearings, 
the most pitifully ignorant people are the bankers. They as- 
sume te know the whole subject, and view with a profound pity 
those whose daily life is not bound up inshaving notes, estimat- 
ing the value of collateral securities, and d unting com- 
mercial paper over the counters of some local bank. 

The men who know least about agriculture and its necessities 
are the members of these selfsame boards of trade, that are 
eternally lecturing the snore his lack of foresight and his 
shiftlessness. These same of trade seem to arrogate to 
themselves about all the functions of government. No matter 
what the proposition may be before Congress, even before the 
question has nm cas a sonmenses. the boards of trade send 
on their resolutions, and tell us our duty in the most plain and 
emphatic manner; and ifmatters do not progress quite to their 
liking, they hurl their anathemas and us to shut our mouths 
and vote theirdictates. Thesestock exchanges, boards of trade, 
produce exchanges, and bucket sho naturally 
with their partners, the bankers, they possess about all the 
gag nd the main, See ee pecuete. ne the brains. 

r. Speaker, mer is no doub pote oO things 
that the board of trade men consider vi If given a of 
Johannisberg he could not tell the oe 1838 from the 
vintage of 1888. This alone would debar from club mem- 
bersh p- He is no doubt ignorant of the difference between a 
put” and a ‘‘ straddle,” but he knows as well as Sinbad when 
‘the old man of the sea” has got straddle of his neck, and can 
not be made to let go. He may know little of the latest fashion 
in footwear, but he knows where his own shoe pinches, and pro- 
poses to relieve the pressure upon his bunions just at the pres- 
ent time. He may not follow correct forms in creases in his 
trousers, but he knows hty well the load he has to carry is 
big enough to put kinks in his back. Daan.) His hat may 
be the worse for wear, and last year’s style, but it covers a good 
quality of brains that he is not proposing to allow any poli 

flim-flam”’ fakirs to further tuddle. He may not wear a spike- 
tail coat after 6 o’clock, but such a one as he does wear buttons 
over an honest, open heart. He oe in fact has not much 


money in his t, but what he is the reward of 
honest toil, and stained with no widow’s tears or o ’ blood. 
He may not understand the formulas of philosophy or meta- 
physics, but— 

He knows what’s what, and that’s as high 

As metaphysics wit can fly. 

Another matter demands attention. friend from Missouri 

yesterday suggested to you that one man is ted in his capacity 


to buy and take care of his purchases, and that we desire to put 
a limit to the capacity of a man tosell that which he never buys, 
the canentoalaeh. and heretofore unrestrainable r or short 
seller. I can see how my friend from New York can talk about 
the capital that goes into this business. How does it go into it? 
Wh you not tell the operation of your boards of trade and 
stock exchanges, for you know all aboutitand I know something 
about it. If I go short on a million dollars’ worth of wheat or 
ee a> Tan aan os of “4 life with the in- 
what ns am c - 
terest on the million dollars. ions that cman? 

Mr. WARNER. It depends w how the market goes. It 
=e a the margin you have given. 

Mr. SIBLEY. That doesnot answer question. The gen- 
<r Iam right in my position, and I wish he would 

Mr. WARNER. What is the position? 

Mr. SIBLEY. ThatifI sell a million dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton short to-morrow, that I am credited with the 
rates of interest on that short sale so long as I retain the option. 

Mr.WARNER. No, sir; that is a matter of margin until the 
maturity of the transaction. 

Mr. Y. Lam credited by my broker, I know, because 
I have had dealings of that kind. 

Mr. WARNER. You are not credited with a single cent 
more than have put up. 

Mr. SI Y. Iam credited. I could goand sell two hun- 


dred shares of railroad stock to-morrow, and I will stake ny 
reputation for veracity on the assertion that I would be credite 
with interest on the whole amount. 
Mr. WARNER. There is a credit for the amount, but onl 
realizable when you come to the end of the transaction; and it 
depends entirely upon how the market goes, whether the charge 
is for you or against you. 
Mr. SIBLEY. The representatives of the board of trade ad- 
mitted this. I brought that fact to their attention, and I think 
they admitted it was so, and I am sorry that you gentlemen do 
not admit it. 
Mr. WARNER. The margin governs how the interest shall 
o; and if the market goes for you then credit is given you; 
ut if it goes against you, you have to pay interest on that mar- 
gin; and if the gentleman believes that we are bleeding lambs 

rom the outside, rather than we should be bled by the lambs on 
the outside, he is mistaken. It is the man who puts his money 
into speculations in wheat who loses his money, a part to in- 
crease the gain of the man who produced the wheat, another 
part to increase the receipts of the man who sells the wheat, 
and another part to support the brokers. And there are such 
men, such lambs in every State in the country, speculators, who, 
as a whole, lose their money. 

Mr. SIBLEY. If the gentleman will go and sell a hundred 
shares of railroad stock to-morrow, valued at $10,000, he will 
receive interest on the $10,000, and if he buysit on a a 
and does not pay for it, he will have to pay interest on the $10,- 
000 one oom he is ‘“‘long” of that stock. 

Mr. CH. Lremind the gentleman that this bill does 
dot deal with railroad stocks. 

Mr.SIBLEY. I know it does not; but I wish it did deal with 
ot —_— and oer pene and all the stocks that are 

oung men of this country. 

Mr. WARNER The trouble is that these stocks that are 
m oe young men” are not sold for future delivery. 

Mr. EY. I will touch later on that question of future 
delivery. I want to call attention to this fact because the gen- 
tleman from New York is mig | so fair and frank, that we 
all admire him for that v. . The representatives of the 
boards of trade who were before our committee admitted, I 
think, that the “short” seller was credited with the interest 
and the man who bought was char, the interest. It did not 
hurt the ‘‘short”’ seller particularly, but the man who bought 
was charged the interest for the amount that was not covered 


re ALDRI 

Mr. A CH. There can be no question about the question 
of fact which the gentleman raises. Certainly either the wit- 
nesses misunderstood the qrestion, or the gentleman must have 
misunderstood their answers, for there are several gentlemen on 
this floor who are familiar with the operations on the produce 
exchange and who know that there is nosuch thing as payment 
of interest on short sales. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, the gentlemen of the boards of trade 
here may settle the controversy among themselves. I believe I 
state the matter correctly. 1 know that I have been credited 
with my ‘‘short” sales, and I know that years ago when I was 
foolish enough to dabble in stocks, I paid intereston my ‘‘long” 


purchases. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The gentleman is speaking of the stock mar- 
ket now, not of the grain market. 
ee > ee a a 2 nm ee eae them. 
y want to you . ave nothing st your 
boards of trade particularly, or — produce exchanges. T be- 
lieve, of course, that part of their members are saints, but I be- 
lieve there are a heap of sinners among them, and we are only 
trying to restrain the sinners. Ceenrs We do not want to 
touch the saints at all. The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
WARNER], in his elaborate speech, did not point out one single 
= tion in this bill, whereby it would limit the operations of 
ers 


in grain to once me market de i 
The bill interferes with no sale or purchase which contem- 
plates a delivery at any time in the future, no matter how re- 
mote. Why not narrow down your statement, then, to the fact 
that you are making a plea solely for the gamblers in the nec- 
essaries of life? This law does not seek to hinder or even em- 
barrass any legitimate dealer who may at any time make a sale 
contempla future delivery, but it does aim to shut up a 
of trade, so , which have degenerated into 
mere places to lure the unwary. The bucket shops to 
be found in every town have demoralized more youth than all 
the gambling dens of the universe. Men who would not touch 
of cards, or risk a dollar upona horse race, and who prate 


a pack 
its e will a put, a call, or a straddle, and salve 
Ss consent auth, Eearteiety that they are business men, 
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ene thronged and crowded with embezzlers and sured that this legislation was just and necessary, to correct 
e 


faulters from banks, from trust funds, from orphan estates, 
who could not have been led to ruin through ordinary gambling 


dens, but who, owing to the fact that public gambling has been | 


looked upon with respect in this direction and given the garb 
of respectability, have been led to their own ruin and brought 
their families to shame. We make laws prohibiting lotteries, 
and yet we have what is worse than a lottery in every town of 
10,000 people and upwards in the Union. For my part I would 
rather go out and make a plea for the faro banks of Washing- 
ton. I would rather go out and make a plea for the poker dens 
of this city than for your stock exchanges. The poker game 
gives every man some sort of a show for his money; he can see 
the cards shufiled and dealt; he can cut the pack if he please; 
the game gives him a show down on his investment; and so 
does the faro lay-out, though the percentage is pretty big against 
him, as Iam told, even whereitisa‘‘square game.” ([Laughter.] 
Furthermore, that businessaffects only the man who plays poker 
or who bets on faro, but the demoralizing operations on your 
stock exchanges and boards of trade affect the prices of commo- 
dities and of the necessaries of life in every home in this fair 
land. 

If this bill before the House contemplated interference with 
legitimate transactions, the agony and grief exhibited by the 
friends of boards of trade could understood; but when we 
attempt to break up an organized and almost universal - 
tem of gambling in human necessities, which has gone far 
to create class and financial distinction in the nation, which has 
degraded morals and impoverished the producers of the world’s 
necessities, your defense of these iniquities is hard to under- 
stand unless it be that you sympathize with them and approveof 
them. You can not by sophism and metaphysical subtleties, or 
wild asservations, cloud this affair; for, attempt through your 
legal dust and your metaphysical technicalities to obsure it as 
you may, this is simply a question of good government, good 
morals, and even-handed and exact justice. 

Mr. WARNER. My friend must certainly be aware that on 
the stock exchanges the deals are not ‘‘ futures,” but are ‘‘ spot,” 
80 to speak. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I think if I had a little margin I could dealon 
your stock exchanges. 

Mr. WARNER. But you have to make a “spot” deal; you 
have to take your stock that afternoon before 3 o’clock. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, Il rarely have money enough to deal in 
that way, sol have to putupa margin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARNER. Well, take the word of a man who has no 
money but who has seen the business done, that is how you or 
your broker will have to do it whenever you do go into it. 

Mr.SIBLEY. Gentlemen talk about the stock exchanges be- 
ing composed of the high-toned, moral business men of the coun- 
try. Iadmit that they are business men. I[admitthat they are 
moral men as a rule and possessed witha high degree of commer- 
cial honor; but even among them there would be found many an 
orphan on the day the devil died, and the only class that we want 
to touch is the class that you seem tobe defending here; the men 
whoare gamblers pure and simple, gamblers not with poker chips 
or at the faro table, but gamblers in human necessities. 

We are told that the farmer is as much benefited by the rise 
of prices induced by the operations of the bulls, as he is injured 
by the depreciation of prices caused by the bears; but, speaking 
for the farmer, I tell you that he does not care to beeither gored 
by your bulls or clawed to pieces by your bears. [Laughter.] 
He does not propose to be ground up between these two classes 
of gamblers. He has no use for them, or either of them. Mr. 
Chairman, in no part or provision of this bill does it affect in 
the slightest degree the operations of a single legitimate trader. 
The man who goes into South Carolina to buy cotton for the 
mills, can buy for future delivery and sell for future delivery as 
freely under this proposed law as he ever could at any time. 
All that it will cost him to make his contract is 2 cents. 

I have read an argument in opposition to this measure, upon 
the ground that it is going to entail such vast expense upon the 
Government for new clerks, and a new revenue department. 
Against that I take the statement of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, that the revenue force as at present organized 
is ample to do the work, and there is not a single new official 
provided for in this bill. 

The member from South Carolina [Mr. STRAIT] has within a 
few ae received a letter froma large cotton broker, whose 
name I shall not quote at his request, wherein he states that 
this system of dealing in futures by gamblers in cotton costs 
the cotton-grower from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 

millions of dollars yearly. 

From one of the largest dealers in grain in America upon the 
boards of trade, the chairman of our committee has been as- 


glaring abuses daily practiced. 

My friend who spoke this morning [Mr. CoOMBs] pictured to 
us the ideal farmer; andI believe that is the picture which most 
of you gentlemen from the cities havein your minds. But that 
picture represents the farmer of your boyhood days, in the 
times that prevailed in the early history of the Republic. That 
was the condition of the farmer down to the time that these 
gambling interests got the producers by the throat. I wish to 
quote from a few of the many letters received by me from pro- 
ducers, to show the ‘conditions under which agriculture labors 
to-day. This is from an Iowa farmer: 


You will pardon me for writing you again; but things are in a very pecu- 
liar condition. The public men of the country have no moreidea of the con- 
dition of affairs in the West than an unborn babe. No one has any m 
Best butter is 9 cents a pound, pay in trade; ergs 5 cents a dozen, and 
things in proportion. Laboring mencan notget work. Yesterdayastro 
able-bodied man passed by here (I am writingin the country) vainly trying 
to get a chance to work for his board. Halfthe men through this country 
would take armsin a minute to overthrow the existing order of things, if 
there was only a leader; and certainly all history shows that a leader, un- 
der such circumstances, is not long wanting. The fecling is well-nigh uni 
versal, Wherever I have been, that a flery trial awaits us in the immediate 
future unless something shall be speedily done. Will that somethine be 
done? The power to greatly relieve, if not entirely remove, the existing 
troubles lies in the hands of the Administration. Things have a very seri 
ous look to me. 


I submit a letter from one of the leading Democrats of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, whose voice will be heard in the Democratic 
State convention to be held in Harrisburg next week. He says: 


Our country, and I believe Western Pennsylvania, was never so ripe and 
ready, and really anxious, for a political revolution. New men and new 
measures are most emphatically demanded, and unless the just demands of 
our Home on are hearkened to by our political leaders, I fear there is worse 
than political revolution in store in the near future. Our Congressmen can 
not be ignorant of the conditions with which our people are daily contend 
ing, yet they seem perfectly at ease in prolonging the torturing conditions. I 
have seen a thousand honest, industrious, laboring men to-day that do not 
get a square meal ina week. In three townships in this and the adjoining 
county of Fayette, there are 500 families, men, women, and children, evicted 
into the fence corners and under the shade trees along the public highways 
that are patrolled by a well-fed and well-armed sheriff's posse that are paid 
$2.50 per day. It would seem that Congress is trying to find out how long- 
the _—_ can remain peaceable and law-abiding under such circumstances, 
and have lost sight of the fact that they ought to be at least trying to pro 
vide a remedy. 


From Tennessee I received the following letter: 


It is with sorrow and a heavy heart that I contemplate the future of the 
great masses of the American people. If things go on as they have for the 
past twenty years they will be in the condition of the Irish in Ireland or 
the peasant in Russia. Ican assure you that producers are already begin- 
ring to talk revolution asthe only redress. Talk of overproduction! There 
is no overproduction of either cotton, or food, or silver. There are over a 
million of good, honest people in the United States suffering for food, for 
sufficient clothing, for necessary shelter, for fuel and light, who would con- 
sume the whole so-called overproduction if they had employment at fair 
Wages; and we farmers, the merchants, the manufacturers, the bankers, 
and the transportation companies would all be directly benefited, and all 
others be benefited indirectly. The country people are seriously debating 
the question of returning to the spinning wheel and loom, home-spun cloth 
ing and home-made socks, and of buying nothing manufactured east of the 
Delaware and Hudson River until their just demands for relief are com- 
plied with. 

And if these are not sufficient, hearken to the voice of a 
Nebraska farmer. He writes: 

People all over this broad land are praying for work, and many are on the 
verge of starvation. Farmers who farm 160 acres of land were obliged last 
winter to gather brush along the edge of streams to keep from freezing, be- 
cause they had not money enough to buy coal. They say that better times 
are coming, for the banks are full of money; that means the country is 
empty and the people have no more property to mortgage to the bank, for it 
is all mortgaged, and the banks have been taking it in, and it sells for noth- 
ing. If God does notsoon visit theseloan sharks I will begin to think there Is 
no God, for He must send us help soon or the liberties of the people will be 
gone. I think the time isat hand when the people will refuse to follow false 
gods and will act for themselves. Just tell those Eastern gold-bugs to put 
their earsdown to the earth in a few months more, unless times change, and 
they will hear the rumble of the cowhide boots, for we are coming as sure 
as there is a God in Heaven, and we are coming strong. 


These letters tell in their simple, plain language the story of 
existing conditions and existing sentiment, better than can any 
words of mine. 

The farmers of the South—I want some gentleman from the 
South to tell me if I am wrong—are selling their cotton to-day 
at less than it costs to produce it. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BRANCH] tells me that he pays his labor but 50 
cents a day, and gets good labor to assist in making that crop— 
first-class hands at 50 cents a day, boarding themselves, and 
with time taken out for rainy hours; women working all day in 
the fields and getting 30 cents a day and boarding themselves, 
and time deducted for rainy hours. Yetwith labor paid at such 
rates, cotton does not pay the cost of its production, but each 
year makes its producer poorer. How long can labor maintain 
the semblance of freedom under such conditions as confront the 
farmers to-day? 

Mr. Chairman, there is something broader and bigger than 
stock exchanges. There is something more valuable than gold 


mey. 
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and silver and precious stones. Manhood, womanhood, and the 
cause of humanity, is greater than all of these. 
He's true to God who's true to man wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ‘neath the all beholding sun; 
That wrong is done to all of us; and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all theirjrace. 

My friends, in the presence of auch conditions, can you say the 
farmer is prosperous and happy with wheat’ solling at 35 cents 
a bushel in Nebraska and Missouri; and the farmer's wife and 
children going out as they did during the past winter, and 

athering the brush that fringes the streams to prevent them 

rom freezing? Do you talk about the prosperity of the farmer, 
when every ponee of agriculture has decreased in value, and 
it is impossible for the farmer to pay his mortgages. 

I see sitting over on the far side of the Hall the good gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], who is going to follow 
me in this debate; and I expect he will prove the fallacy of all 
my arguments. ButI will just give hima pointer. He and I 
one day rode together away up in one of the New England States— 
up in New Hampshire—and within the sound of the State house 
bell we went over farm after farm, deserted, as much of a wilder- 
ness almost as in the days the savage trod its trackless wilds. 
And [asked my good friend from Massachusetts, ‘‘How comes 
it that these people, with these good buildings, these houses and 
barns, have deserted their farms?” Iremember his answer; for I 
never was 80 ereoenes by anything in Hp! life. Said he, ‘‘ These 
men can do better going into town and driving street cars than 
oe can by working their farms.” 

ou tell me that these hundreds and thousands of farmsin the 
State of New Hampshire are deserted because the soil is hard 
and gravelly. No, sir; a graveily, hard, unproductive soil never 
> ~ ed great graneries, never built fine homes to cover honest 
citizens, 

The cause is underlying; it is deeper. Let me tell you a lit- 
tle of Pennsylvania, my own State. The fi s there show an 
astounding increase in the ac of the nce principal agri- 
cultural products, wheat, hay, and corn, and a terrible decrease 
in the amount of money received by the farmers of the State 
since twenty yearsago. Yet it can not be said that the increase 
of production has overbalanced the increase of population, for 
the opposite is the truth, 

The State of Pennsylvania produced in 1873 15,548,000 bushels 
of wheat from 1,094,929 acres of land, and the product yielded $23,- 
322,000. In 1893 there was produced 18,351,508 bushels of wheat 
uponan acreage 215,953 greater, and the product was $11,393,520 
less, Of hay Pennsylvania —— in 1874, are 900 tons, from 
2,087,845 acres, the value of the product being $51,293,395. In 1893 
she produced froin 3,085,850 acres 3,178,‘26 tons, yielding but 
$45,769,334. Theacreage was increased 998,005, yet the decrease 
in the value was $6,524,061. 

In 1874 Pennsylvania produced from 1,078,946 acres corn of 
the value of $27,223,960, and in 1893, with an increased acreage 
of 194,472, there was a decreased value in the product to the ex- 
tent of $11,936,577. These three products show an increased 
acreage in twenty years of 1,408,430, and an increase in the amount 
of labor to till the same; but the decrease in the amount of money 
received from the products of those farmers amounted to $28,- 
854,148. Yet you talk to me about the prosperity of the farmer 
in Pennsylvania! 

If you tell me that this is because of the new and greatly 
— wheat area of the West, I answer that the man out 

est is companies more bitterly than the man in the East. 
The man in Minnesota is ground as fine and as thoroughly as 
the man who grows cotton within the balmy atmosphere of the 
magnolia and the orange groves of the South. There is a uni- 
versal fall in the world’s price. It is the action of the ot eae 
— of that great octopus that is drawing all this agricultu 

terest, all this producing interest, more steadily and more 
certainly all the time, within its reach. Why, sir, the Bible 
says, ‘‘There is a generation whose teeth are as swords and 
whose jaw-teeth are as knives, to devour the poor and destroy 
the needy from off the facefof the earth.” 

I think, Mr. Chairman, a large portion of that generation is 
to be found in these boards of trade, these gambling exchanges, 
whose operations this bill seeks to curtail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The timeof the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield such of 

time as the ensonas from Pennsylvania may desire. 
eCHAIRMAN,. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ed to proceed in the time of the gentleman from North 


Mr. SIBLEY. My friend from North Carolina [Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER], who has worked so hard, so faithfully, and so zealous] 
with the chairman of the Committee on Agricuiture to affo 
some measure of relief to the farmers of this country, has called 


my attention this morning to the laws of the State of Illinois. 
The gentleman from New York and other gentlemen who have 
commented on this bill talk as if we were introducing some- 
thing unheard of in the way of legislation, something uncom- 
mon in the history of the States or of the nation in regard to 
these transactions. 

This I deny in toto. There is nota provision in this law that 
is not, in the main, embraced in the laws of every first-class board 
of trade or exchange, and the commercial rules and laws gov- 
erning these = marts prohibit every sale that does not con- 
template a delivery, and yet these rules are a mere mockery, 
and more conspicuous in their breach than their observance. 

I wish to send to the desk, and ask to have read iu my time, 
the laws adopted by the great State of Illinois in the year 1893, 
touching these gambling contracts, to show what action has been 
a in regard to them by at least one of the States of this 

nion, 

Mr.GOLDZIER. Thegentleman, I think, is mistaken. These 
laws have been on the statute books for twenty years, or ever 
since 1874, I am quite satisfied. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, these are the revised statutes of the 
State of Lllinois for 1893. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. But these laws have been on the statute 
books since 1874, 

Mr. SIBLEY. I want to show how eee inadequate is any 
other method of dealing with a who willfully violate the 
law in this regard. I ask the Clerk to read now what I have 
sent to the desk, simply premising the statement by the asser- 
tion that the representatives of Illinois knew that there was 4 
violation of the rights of the people in this regard; they realized 
that crime was being committed, and passed these laws for the 
protection of the people. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


137a, PENALTY FOR KEEPING BUCKET SHOP. 1. Be it enacted by the peopl 
of the State of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, That it sha 
unla for any corporation, association, copartnership, or person to kee 
or cause to be kept within this State any bucket shop, office, store, or other 
yiate wherein is conducted or permitted the pretended buying or sel of 

he shares of stocks or bonds of any corporation, or petroleum, sot 
grain, provisions, or other produce, either on margins or otherwise, w 
out any intention of receiving and paying for the property so bought, r Of 
delivering the property so sold; or wherein is conducted or p tted 
pretend: or selling of such property on ma ; or when thé 
party buying any of such property, or oe to buy the same does not ip 
nd actually to receive the same if purch or to deliver the same if sold; 
and the keeping of all such places is hereby prohibited. 

And any corporation or person, whether acting individually or as a mem; 
ber, or as an Officer, agent, or employé of eS association, oF 
copartnership, who shall be guilty of violating this section, shall, u 
conviction thereof, be fined in any sum not less than $200 and net mere thay 
$500; and any person or persons who shall be guilty of a second offense unde 
this statute, in addition to the penalty above prescribed, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be im: ed in the county jail for the period of six months, and if 
corporation, shali be liable to forfeiture of itscharter. And thecontinuan 
of such establishment after first conviction shall be deemed a second offe 

1370. necessary to c offense—accessory.—2. It shall not 
necessary, in order to commit the offense defined in section 1 of this ac 
that both the buyer and seller shall agree to do any of the acts therein 
hibited, but the said crime shall be complete against any corporation, ass: 
ciation, copartnership, or ae thus pretending or offering to sell, or thus 
pretending or offering to buy, whether the offer to sell or buy is accepted or 
not; andany corporation, association, copartnership, or person who sh 
communi receive, exhibit, or display in any manner, any such offer 
s0 buy or sell, or any statements or quotations of the prices of any such 
property, with a view to any such transaction as aforesaid, shall eem 

acces: . w conviction thereof shall be fined and punished the 
prin and as provided in section 1 of this act. 
137¢. Duty of commission merchant, etc., to furnish written statement of names o, 
parties.—8. It shall be the duty of every commission merchant, copartnership, 
association, corporation, or broker doing business as such, tofurnish upon 
mand, to ady customer or principal for whom such commission merchant, 
broker, copartnership, corporation, or association has executed any order 
for the actual a or sale of any of the commodities hereinbefore men- 
tioned, either for immediate or future delivery, a written statement contain- 

the names of the parties from whom such me ye! was bought, or to 
whom it shall have been sold, as the case may be, the time when, the place 
where, and the ce at which the same was either bought or sold; and in 
case such on merchant, broker, copartnership, corporation, or as- 
sociation shall refuse promptly to furnish such statement upon reasonable 
demand, the fact of such refusal shall be prima facie evidence that such 
property was not sold or bought in a legitimate manner. 


Mr. GOLDZIER. I wish, with the consent of the gentleman, 
to make a correction concerning one I made a few moments ago 
in regard to the date of this statute. I thought the gentleman 
had reference to the law of Illinois against options, which has 
been on the statute book since July 1, 1874, as an addition to the 
criminal procedure of the State. This statute is of a more re- 
cent date. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I took it from the statutes of the State. 

Mr. BOWEN. What date does it bear? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I have the authority of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who states that it was the law of 1893, and 7 
the title of the volume bears the same date, there is no questio 
now but this is the law of 1893. 

Mr. LANE. And is violated every day of the year. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, If the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
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nia will permit me; he is a member of the Committee on Agvi- 
‘ culture? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now,I am somewhat familiar with 
the legislation of my own State and I have read the provisions 
of this bill. I hope the gentleman will therefore allow me to 

ut a case of this kind to him, and I put it in good faith (because 

know his business experience), to see if I can be instructed 
touching the class of cases which I understand are covered by 
this bill from the best reading Ican give it. — ; 

Some years ago, being interested in a little business enterprise, 
looking over the firm paper, I said to its manager, ‘‘It seems to 
me you have too much of A’s or B’s paper.” He was a grain 
man, and owned an elevator or two in Illinois. ‘‘ Well,” said 
he, ‘‘ it does look as if there was more of it for the amount he is 
worth than there ought to be,” but then he went on to tell me 
how this man did his business. He sent for the grain man, and 
the grain man made this statement, which the manager said was 
correct, namely, that at this time of the year, or earlier, or dur- 
ing the season, he made contracts with the farmers to take oats, 
wheat, barley, and corn—principally corn—that have not yet 
matured, and that will not be ready for market until the coming 
winter, and made to the farmersad vances upon the contracts, for 
delivery during the winter. I said, ‘‘ That makes you insure the 

rice.” ‘‘ Yes,” said he, ‘but do you think that I take this 

risk?” I told himIdid not know. Said he, ‘‘ By no manner of 
means. Before I entered upon these contracts I sold for deliv- 
ery, next May, in Chicago, so many thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of corn at a price that enabled me to pay 
to my farmer customerssuch and such a price.” ‘ Well,” I said, 
‘‘my friend, you do not ship corn to Chicago.” This town was 
150 miles south of Chicago, and the corn goes to the distillers 
south. He said, ‘‘ Very little of it is shipped to Chicago, but I 
must, if I sell at all, soll there or in some other central market, 
or agree to sell. I protect myself by this contract, and when 
the time comes for the delivery, I sell where I can get the most 
and close out the Chicago deal. 

Now, if I understand this bill right, when he closes out the 
Chicago deal, having made it in good faith for his protection, 
it puts the tax that the bill proposes upon that contract because 
the property is never delivered in Chicago. Am I correct in 
that? I ask in the greatest good faith. 

Mr. SIBLEY. AsI understand the measure, the gentleman 
has the recourse to go to the Chicago Board of Trade and buy 
against the sale that he made. This law places nopenalty upon 
the buyer. He can close his deal there, but he has sold to an- 
other class of customers; he has made two sales, first, on the 
Board of Trade at Chicago, and second, to the consumer or dis- 
tiller south of him, or in another direction. How does he close 
out his Chicago deal? As itis now he must go there and buy 
against it, must he not? and there is nothing in this measure 
that prevents that. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. He closes out on orders to sell, at 
acertain time when the price is satisfactory to him, between that 
time and May, and he may repeat this thing half a dozen times 
in the ordinary course of his business. I suppose in point of 
fact—it is so claimed and alleged—that if he closes it out in 
point of fact there is no actual manual delivery of the a in 
Chicago, and could not be if the transaction be an actual one un- 
less he shipped his grain to Chicago, and unless he bought grain 
in Chicago at the time that it came due toabsolutely fill his con- 
tract. Well, now, when it comes due in May the price may have 
gone down, and he may have been subjected to a loss of 5 or 10 
cents a bushel if he is required to fill it. He closes out some- 
time between the time he makes the contract and the time when 
he must deliver. He closes it out at such price as may be satis- 
factory, and I suppose it is an agreement between buyer and 
seller to call that contract off, to let him pocket the loss or the 
profit, at the case may be. 

Mr.SIBLEY. In reply to the gentleman, I will say that I do 
not think there is any great misunderstanding between his con- 
ception of the bill and myown. Certainly I can assure the gen- 
tleman that there is nothing in this measure that is not in strict 
conformity with the law, as we find it upon your statute books 
in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Justallow me at that point. Iam 
somewhat familiar with the statutes of the State of Illinois. 
That prevents the keeping of bucket shops, prevents the sale of 
something where there was no intention to ever deliver. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Thatis all we aimat. I wish the gentleman 
to get that thoroughly into his mind. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. But this party who is in actual 


business sells to protect himself, and if afterwards it suits him 
and the man’ to whom he has sold on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
say in January, to cancel that contract and close it out, the 
very moment that is done that very moment that sale becomes 
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liable to the tax, as I understand the gentleiman’s bill, and if 
so, I think it would injure people who are actually engaged ia 
business. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Would not the same state of facts cause him 
to be indicted under your State law? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, no; Ido not so undersiand the 
law. My colleague from Chicago [Mr. GOLDZIER] is perhaps 
more familiar with it than I; but I do not understand that the 
transaction I put would come under the prohibition of the stat- 
ute at all. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. AsI understand that statute, where there 
is an intention to deliver, the man is not liable under the law. 
The law punishes fictitious sales, where thero is no intention to 
deliver. Now, in the case cited by my colleague, there was and 
always has been a bona fide intention to deliver. On the other 
hand, under the process here, that man would be liable for the 
imposition of a revenue duty although a bona fide intention to 
deliver had always existed, but had been prevented. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to yield all the time T 
can to answer any questions, but Ican not yield to any extended 
discussion of the merits of the measure. I will help any 
gentleman to get additional time until they can explain their 
views. 

I want to make plain one thing, if I fail in allelse. There is 
not one line, sentence, or syllable in the whole measure we pro- 
pose that prohibits any man from selling anything that he pleases 
for future delivery. It allows the cotton buyer of the South, 
and the wheat buyer of the West, to go out, as he can at the pres- 
ent time, and make contracts for as great or as small quantities 
of cotton, or wheat, or beef, or anything else as he chooses. 

No provision of this bill places upon him any penalty in any 
manner or form for making sales for future delivery. All we 
ask is that the man shall not fail to deliver, barring accidents 
and means that are beyond his control. We merely demand 
that these people who never sowed any shall not reap all the 
grain. We demand that the man who produces the roses shall 
not get alone the thorns, and that the men who grew the wheat 
shall not, year after year, have you defiantly from your boards 
of trade blow back the chaff in their faces. That is what this 
bill demands. That is what the agriculturists of this nation 
demand, and that demand is shared by the great majority of the 
citizens of this nation who still love justice, equality, and fair 
play to all classes of citizens. 

I tell you, my friends, you have been legislating the farmer 
out of his farm and almost out of his right to exist. You have 
been advising him to read the doctrines of different schools of 
political economy in the years gone by. You have taunted him 
with ignorance, and yet you have legislated the means out of his 
pocket to provide his children with education; and if he some- 
times asks for too much, or if he does not sometimes ask for 
enough, I believe he asks for that which he sincerely believes 
belongs to him; and he has got to almost that condition that he 
will refuse to take any less. 

Members of boards of trade and their representatives upon 
this floor tell us that these speculators are necessary in order to 
market the farmers’ wheat, cotton, pork, beef, and other prod- 
ucts. You talk as if there would be no exportation of grain if 
it were not for these men. 

The representatives of the boards of trade attempt to make 
us believe that the barnacles attach themselves to the bottom of 
the ship, for the purpose of pulling the ship across the ocean 
from port to port. [Laughter.] The farmers, knowing little of 
nautical affairs, know that the ship sails in spiteof them. They 
know that these barnacles only retard and hinder progress, and 
as the sailors must often place the vessel in drydock and scrape 
them off, so to-day the farmers propose to take the old ship of 
agriculture and scrape off a set of barnacles that have so long 
hindered her progress in the commercial seas. It may be a 
little hard upon the barnacles that have been multiplying upon 
her keel for twenty years, provided with free board and trans- 
portation, but it will be a mighty sighteasier sailing for the old 
ship. [Applause.] 

There is to-day in the land a Coxey army of unemployed, but 
there is also another great army of unemployed. One marches 
over the highways and over the roads, and the other rides in car- 
riages. On'the path of one, [am told, you can not find a chicken 
feather that ever represented a hen stolen from the roost. 
[Laughter.] You can not find a ruined home or a family made 
unhappy in the line of that march. You have gotanother army 
of unemployed, a thousandfold more dangerous to the progress 
of the nation, an army of unemployed whose trackis strewn with 
wrecked homes, with blood and tears wrung from the honest in- 
dustries of this nation. 

One army carries a banner that bears the inscription, ‘‘ Death 
to interest-bearing bonds,” and the other carries a banner that 
demands more bonds. One carries a banner on which is in- 
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seribed the picture of the Lord and Saviour of mankind, and 
the other bears a picture of a horse leech which the Bible tells 
us had two daughters, both crying, ‘‘ Give! give!” 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I wouldlike toask the gentleman one short 
guestion. Do you think you can improve the condition of the 
unemployed by raising the price of breadstuffs? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, [thank the gentleman from 
Illinois, for whom I entertain a sincere respect, for asking that 
question. I want to say ‘‘ Yes,” and I wish I could say it so it 
could be heard from one end of the nation to the other. Gen- 
tlemen, do not think because some have that I will dodge your 
question. ‘' Yos,” in God’s name, ‘‘ Yes,” 

Mr. GOLDZIER. One other question. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Let me tell pe why, because I want you to 
know. My friend who asks the question is going to make a 
speech and will tell you it does not e any difference 
whether the price is high or low so that everything goes down 
in common, and if all things godown a poor man can neces- 
saries 80 much cheaper. tmight be the condition if all prop- 
erty was to be distributed among all men and they all started 
with equal advantages. Then it would not make so much mat- 
ter whether the prices were high or low. 

But if a man is poor to-day and has not gota startin the path- 
way of life that has led him out of the common level, if the farm 
- are low the price of labor, his commodity, is low, and the 

ow system of prices makes no beneficial difference. He can 
never lift himself from the fetters and the bondage of indebt- 
edness. It means if once poor, forever poor; if once in debt, 
forever in debt. Low prices mean the eternal v e of the 
debtor, The vast ity to-day are debtors, and with declin- 
ing prices they must ver toil and remain slaves. No coun- 
wn ever be prosperous wherein the producers are miser- 
able. Tell the hungry man that bread was never so cheap as it 
is to-day, yet that man starves because he has not the money 
for even cheap bread. It is a poor paradise that is founded 
upon human woe. Marvelous nation growing richer 
and the masses poorer through a system of falling prices. 

Low prices serve to accentuate the diiferences between classes 
and to build up an aristoc in a country. Low prices have 
been the rule in all nations inte einqnesioumed deen 
and you can not find a ee who 
state the contrary, They falling prices have always 
brought misery into the world. Historians tell us that atthe ad- 
ventof the Saviour there were about eighteen hundred millions of 
goidand silverin the whole world, and ene 
tions, the greed, the ty, and the cruelty of the of 
Rome that sum gradually disap until at the end of the 
fifth century there was lessthan three hundred millions of mo 
of final eaeeneiins and whatfollowed? A thousand yearswh 
we term the Dark Ages. Arts perished, literature decayed, 
science became extinct, commerce dwindled, manhood d 
music dumb, sculpture defaced, and tings faded. 

Ignorance was the common heritage; superstition swayed; 
cruelty had no check for her crimes, and pelisien: dimly shone. 
Then, at the close of the fifteenth eentury Columbus ed west- 
ward and discovered this new broad land, which is to stand for 
all time as an exemplar to other nations of all that goes to pro- 
mote the liberty and the happiness of thegreat bulk of the human 
race, Columbus discove America, and he found what? 
Not merely the tobacco, the corn, the products of soil, 
but also the great mines of ious metals; and those who fol- 
lowed him dug and brought to Europe the treasures of Mexico, 
Potosi, and the other South American and it was like 
the infusion of new blood into the veins of a man, 

Into the veins and arteries of the Old World was red that 
new life blood of commerce, and everyth revived. History 
—- to be written again, science flo » the arts were re- 

mated, literature was refreshed, the great poets, Shakes- 
peare and his contemporaries, wrote in that epoch. 
poets of the world breathed their sweetest notes, the musician 

his sweetest cong, and the whole world awakened to new 
activities and new industries, and we turn back to that period 
to-day and deseribe itas the renaissance, It was in truth a new 
birth. All that new life came from an increase of the of 
ee and the consequent increase of activity and en 
prise. 

And to-day, with commerce developed and expanded, at the 
very hour wher the legitimate demands of business call for 
more money of final account than all the gold and silver of the 
earth, we have deliberately denied to humanity more than one- 
haif its source of p ty. We have destroyed one of the 

misery must tread upon the 


do work meet never was any- 








Mr. GOLDZIER. The gentleman, of course, is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the British corn laws. 

Mr. SIBLEY. No, Iam not poaseciy familiar with them. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. ThenI will give you a very brief outline of 
them. The British corn laws, which were instituted about 1814, 
[ think, and lasted until 1846, gave substantially a premium to 
every increase in the price of corn. They fixed the price of 
corn and would not permit it to fall, but would permit it to rise. 
Now, was that a period of prosperity for the English people? 

Mr.SIBLEY. Thegreatest period of depression that England 
ever had followed the resumption of specie payments. There 
was a conspiracy between the Bank of England and the Govern- 
ment at that time, and this leads me to saya word about the 
Bank of England. Starting with alittle debt—a loan to the Gov- 
ernment of about £1,200,09—the Bank of England has grown to 
be one of the greatestinstitutions ofthe world. How? By mere 

ugglery with the currency of the country; the Government giv- 
ng the k the right to issue notes, and the bank lending to 
the Government. England went to the gold standard, if I recol- 
lect aright, in 1816, and the repeal of the corn laws in England 
had no effect upon the price of farm products in America. 

What did start the rising scale of pao which began about 
1850? It was the discovery of the gold mines of California in 
1849 and of Australia in 1853. From that time the metallic 
wealth of the world steadilyincreased. Those newly discovered 
mines poured their wealth into the treasury vaults of the na- 
tions, and there was a constantly increasing volume of the 
money of final redemption, and from that came the marvelous 
—— of agriculture and commerce. 

— argue that in this country it was caused b 
the tariff which was erected about that period. The tariff, 
higher or lower, did not affect the matter. Gentlemen argue 
here sometimes that 5 per cent of a tariff either way is f° g 
to build up or to destroy —— industries. My friends, that is 
a mistake. You talk as if the tariff had made America rich. 
If you find any pleasure in hugging that delusion to your 
breasts, gentlemen, hug it, but it is a delusion. What is the 
tariff? t away from it as far as you can; it is a tax, and must 
be so regarded; though if laid properly it may prove a benefi- 
cent tax. But you have a much heavier tax t that to bear. 

Gentlemen say this measure is favored by the free-silver cranks 
of this country, and I am oneof them. Because we raise the 
plea for silver, the money of the common people, we are charged 
with legislating for the silver barons of the great West. e 
ean be charged with equal justice with legislating for the wheat, 
corn, and pork barons of the t West. I grant that with free 
coinageofsilver those whotoilin thedepthso! the mine would have 
employment, would have more prosperity; and that mineowners, 
in single instances might accumulate greater fortunes; but in 
the accumulation of such fortunes no man has been made poorer; 
the fair face of the Goddess of Liberty upon these coins has been 
channelled by notears. The hard face of nature has been pecked 
and dented, but the seams and furrows are in the face of the 
mountains, rather than on the face of honest industry. 

Com wealth obtained in this manner, with the wealth ob- 
tained by those who by the legislation pro in the bill now 
pen , weseek tomodify. This latter wealth represehts dollars 
wrung from mortg homes, toiling men, and careworn women. 
It represents the fruits of no industry; no development of re- 
sources. It represents only rapacious greed and craft and sub- 
tle stratagem. It is merely the transportation of the wealth of 
the millions into the coffers of the birdsof prey. If the Goddess 
of Liberty, whose face shines upon such a dollar, could speak 
she could tell of blasted homes and broken hearts. She could 
tell of misery and ruin; blood and tears. She could tell of fair 
fields devastated and hearthstones cold. She could tell of hun- 

r, destitution, want, and woe, and if I must be classed aseither 

the silver barons who have fair title to their wealth, or 
with those who never wrested from unwilling nature one atom 
of comfort or happiness for humanity, I shall feel it an honor 
to be classed with the silver barons. 
They refer to us as wild free-coinage le, and say that wo 
are this bill. Well, I am to find that the men 
who arose ng it ues the free-co 2 naa ——- = 
oppose it are, as a rule, the same men who have opposed eg- 
islation 1 to the reiief of the people of this country. I 
find the same , the same individuals, opposing this bill who 
favored the repeal of the clause of the Sherman act. 
I want every monom here to be against this bill. Iam 
lad to see my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] opposing this 
ill. I would not feel right if he viewed this measure as I do, 
and gave it his approval. I would think there was something 
radically wrong either in him or in myself. [Laughter.] 

When the gentleman interrupted me I was tal about 
Coxey’smarch. Ido notapprove of Mr. Coxey’s plans. ieve 
that all evils in this country must be nettled and redressed at 
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the ballot box. Butif I have to choose between some of the 
wild financial vagaries that have been started by different men 
from the State of Ohio; if have to choose between JOHN SHER- 
MAN and the beneficent (?) laws he has given this nation, or be- 
tween the ideas of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] on 
finance, and those of Mr. Coxey, I shall be like the fellow who, 
when he was told that he was between the devil and the deep 
blue sea, said he guessed he would take to the woods. [Laughter. | 

I do not want to go into the Polar Sea of Mr. HARTER’s and 
Mr. SHERMAN’S contraction ideas; I do not want to go into the 
tropical jungles of Mr. Coxey, but [ wish to stay in the temper- 
ate zone of good, common sense, everyday money that has saved 
this nation from her earliest history. The difference, I take it, 
between Mr. Coxey and Mr. HARTER ischiefly this: One has been 
elected to come to Washington and serve twenty days in jail; the 
other has been elected to come here and serve two years in Con- 
gress [laughter], and which serves his country the best and the 
most truly, God help me, [ do not know, but Ido not think either 
of them, as they might. [Laughter. | 

I read in the RecorD of June 13 the remarks of tho genile- 
man from Ohio|Mr. HARTsR] on the repeal of the State bank 
tax; and I say that when any man holds the views expressed in 
that speech, [ want to be on the other side. Hero is his lan- 
guage: 

I call your attention to the fact that in the midst of the great panic of last 
summer all that saved this country from ruin from center to circumference 
Was the issuing by the banks of the city of New York of clearing-house cer- 
tifieates. This was all that saved us. 

Prayers did not count; supplications to the Throne of Grace 
had no value; but the issuing of clearing-house certificates—an 
act of bankruptcy committed by certain banks over in New 
York—was the salvation of the nation in the opinion of the Ohio 
man. 

It was a device natural to State bank systems— 

Yes, I remember when that vice was natural away back when 
I was a boy— 

It “as a device natural to State bank systems, but utterly foreign to our 
present one. I never saw such a piece of magnificent financiering; I never 
saw such courageous, such splendid, such noble, such patriotic action as 
characterized the banks of the clearing-house of the city of New Yorkin Au- 

‘ust, 1893, and I do not know whether to praise most the sacrifices made on 
fand or sea to keep the flag of the United States from dishonor, or whether 
to most extol the noble patriotism and magnificent ability displayed by the 
banks of the city of New York when they issued clearing-house certificates 
in the midst of the panic, and which it is part of the provisions in this bill 
to repeal the tax upon. 

Sir, when a man can look over the sacred soil of Virginia, of 
Massachusetts, and throughout the Union, where are buried the 
men who struggled for our liberty in 1776, and who fought for 
its preservation in the sixties,and does not know which most to 
admire, the courage of those men on land and sea or the “ pa- 
triotism ” of those bankers who committed acts of absolute bank- 
ruptey, whodishonored their obligations, who took the currency, 
and instead of paying it out to their depositors, sold it at a pre- 
mium of from 2to7 per cent—the man who does not know which 
of those classes to admire the most—I want him on the other side 
from where [stand upon any measureof public policy. I wonder 
that the specters over in Arlington, and all our battlefields, do 
not walk by night when such utterances as those of the gentle- 
man are made on this floor. [Applause.] 

Those bankers having violated the plain law of the land were, 
as we took it, subject to a penalty of 10 per cent; but I believe 
we do not propose to collect it. That would afford to our Gov- 
ernment, whose revenues are already depleted to the extent of 
$75,000,000, some six orseven millions of dollars; but that would 
hit some of the big national banks, and especially those bankers 
who created the panic of 1893. I call this a conspiracy, and I 
say it deliberately, and believe that the men engaged in the 
making of that panic last year were conspirators. Let us call 
things by their right names. 

A lie may keep its throne a whole age longer 
If it skulk behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 

These men wereconspirators; and ifever the machinery of the 
law dare attack such strongly intrenched powers, some of them 
would be behind the bars instead of behind bank counters. Let 
us speak plain— 

For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig leaves for the naked truth. 

Gentlemen speak of boards of trade, and there never has been 
& question raised between the interests of the people and the 
interests of your banks, your protected classes, your favored 
few, that potitions from those boards of trade have not come in 
here. I was deluged with petitions from every board of trade, 
every bucket shop, and every decent gambling institution in 
America in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman 
act. These same boards of trade who tell us how necessary they 
are to the world’s subsistence, told us that if we would only re- 





al that law and put silver behind us, there would come pour- 
ing to our shores such a golden flood of the world’s shekels that 
all our land’s borders would not suffice to hold it. 

Did they not tell us about the millions of dollars of idle capi- 
tal awaiting investment in our securities? Did they not say 
that all that was demanded was that this repeal should ‘‘ go?” 
“‘Clear the ground,” they cried, for the gold to flowin; ‘‘shove 
out the silver, empty your vaults of it, and see how wo will pour 
in the golden treasure.” Did the boards of trade keep their 
contract with you? Has ever organized avarice made its de- 
mands that the boards of trade have not stood in unholy com- 
pact therewith? 

Now, gentlemen of the board of trade, we do not propose t 
punish you. We have nothing against you. We donotwisht 
harm or embarrass you in the slightest degrees, or tointorfer 
with any man who carries on legitimato transactions in the 
world’s supply of necessities. Wo will give you the greatest 
freedom. Wewill amend or change this bill in any way that 
will make it more easy to feed the starving people of the world 


~ 


oo 


legitimate transactions. But we do not propose to have you 
take the people of this country by the throat and say that you shall 
gamble on the products of our farms, commencing from the 
day that we plant our crops. 

We do not believe that it is proper that for every hundred 
bushels of grain produced, there shall be a hundred thousand 
bushels sold where no delivery is contemplated. 

To hear you gentlemen plead against the passage of this bill 
one would infer that we were going to commit grand larceny 
or going to hang some of these people! My friends, we do not pro- 
_ hanging any of them. We propose simply that they shall 

eep their hands out of the producers’ pockets. [Applause.] 
We propose that these men, grown rich off the people of this 
country—24,000 of whom own more than one-half of the total 
wealth of the United States—shall stop this infliction upon the 
body economic. If they have got that proportion of the wealth 
of this country, how did they get it? 

By this very process of absorption, somewhere between the 
man who raised that wheat and the mouth of the hungry man 
who ate it. We propose to give youallachance. My friends, 
some of you have been brought up on farms; some of you have, 
no doubt, lived on them in your boyhood days. Did you ever 
go out in the very early morning and watch a hive of bees, see 
the little fellows come out of the hive at the first gleam of dawn, 
and darting off, here and there, straight asa bullet flies, swift 
and sure, bring back the supply of sweets from the plants and 
flowers to the hive for the welfare of the community? 

You have seen the little, busy workers darting about in the 
early light of the morning. Then, along about 10 o'clock in the 
morning, when the sun is high in the heavens and the mists 
have been dispelled, when the air isredolent with the fragrance 
of flowers and fruits, there are some other denizeas of that hive 
who come out; great, big, strong fellows, about fourteen times 
as large as the little, busy workers; and they climb up on the 
side of the hive and bask in the sunshine and talk over the po- 
litical situation of the colony. [Laughter.] They imagine that 
they are the business men of the institution, and that on them de- 
ort the prosperity and happiness of the whole colony. [Laugh- 
ter. 

The careless observer would naturally think that such fat, 
large, sleek-looking fellows were the most important inmates of 
the hive, but those who have studied the secrets of the hive of in- 
dustry know to the contrary. But does the busy bee understand 
her business? Ah, indeed she does, for at the proper time she 
kills off these drones, for she knows they are mere absorbers of 
wealth, and eat more than a dozen workers. Let us imitate the 
busy bee. [Laughter.] Notin following ber example too lit- 
erally; not kill them, but by some method of transmutation, 
some process of transformation, some occult metamorphosis, con- 
vert these drones into workers; into producers and not mere 
consumers; into those who shall add to the wealth of the world, 
and not mere absorbers of its sweets. 

In this fair land I desire to see every man reap the fruits of 
his own industry; but when the question rises between the 
drones and the workers, my sympathy shall be rather with those 
who toil than with those who idle; with those who create, 
rather than with those whodestroy; with those who store sweets, 
rather than with those who devour. Gentlemen may stand upon 
this floor and plead for the poor downtrodden speculator. He 
may plead for their rights to prey upon industry and fatten upon 
the fruits of others. Men may stand upon this floor and inter- 
cede for these drones in the hive. They may assist in prevent- 
ing legislation that is demanded by those engaged in agricul- 
ture, and who represent 44 per cent of our population; but they 
will do well to bear in mind an old Scotch proverb, ‘‘That he 
who steals for others will be hanged for himself.” 
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ee . Ifyou call it cruel, I suppose we have got to stand | am interested in none. The people I represent have no interest in silver 


t, but the heads of the people are set that way. 

Iam not one of those who believe that this antioption bill is 
going to cure all the evils that afflict the nation to-day. Your 
system of options and futures is not the disease; it is only a 
symptom; it is only a pimple on the body, showing the diseased 
condition of the blood; it isan excrescence; a tumor, showing 
disease within; or a tapeworm in the body politic. It is some- 
thing that is not going to kill; but it takes too much food to 
feed it, and we are going to rid the body economic of it. 

The disease is deeper; it is the policy of contraction which 
commenced in 1866, which went further in 1873, and was finally 
consummated last year on the floor of this House by your vote. 
Gentiemen on this floor told us that if we would repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act we should bathe in golden 
waves of prosperity. Your eee has not proven true. 
Why do you not suggest that if we would repeal another clause 
of the Sherman act prosperity would ensue? Let us make a 
few more experiments. t us wander here and there from the 
paths blazed out by the fathers of the Republic, and if the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, or one or two more of its clauses, does 
not bring prosperity, let us repeal one or two of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and that may possibly bring the day of prosperity 
you have so long predicted. 

I do not claim that prices of farm products will be higher be- 
cause of the passage of this bill. It should make them higher 
under a better financial system, but nothing but a failure of 
crops can make prices higher until the volume of money is suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of business. Do not tell us that if 
prices are lower next year, that this bill made them so, for if 
they are lower it will be for the same reason that prices have 
been shrinking of late years—because of the blunders, not to 
say crimes, that we, as the representatives of the people, have 
committed for nearly thirty years. Prices must shrink month 
by month, year by year, until all values of whatsoever nature 
can find lodgment on the narrow basis of a single gold standard. 

But, my friends, do you think that the evils under which this 
country rests to-day are peculiar? Do you think that it was not 
foreseen years and years ago that we were going to have these 
troubles? tye Doge man of the nation predicted them in the 

ears gone by. t me read you what Mr. VOORHEES said away 

ck in 1878: 

Sir, in the entire catalogue of crimes inst human society not one can 
be found so awful in its uences, both immediate and remote, as a 
government commits when it deliberately destroys the money of its own 
citizens, Wherever in all the regions of time such measures have been ac- 
complished the horrors of history have taken place. 


Are we not confronted with such horrors now? But let me 
read a little further: 


No shrinkage in the amount of money, no contraction of the currency in 
the bands of the prop was ever enforced by law to any considerable ex- 
tent, except amidst broken lives, ruined hopes, despair, lost honor, and all 
the vices springing from the lowest depths of poverey 6 human misery. 
The worst lents of war, pestilence, and famine all flow from the act ef 
a government violently tear from the hands of the labo: masses the 
money they so much need. urder, theft, robbery, prostitution, orgery, 
embezzlement, and fraud of every hue and mien, curse the land that is de- 
prived of a full and sufficient circulating medium on which to give employ- 
ment to its toiling men and women. 

The social statistics of mankind will show that wherever the supply of 
money has been scant and labor poorly paid or left entirely idle, there the 
gallows tree has borne most uently its horrid burden; there the jails 
and the penitentiaries and all the haunts of infamy have been most crowded. 
The well clothed and well-fed Pharisees may eS God that 
he is better than such of these, but he is not. When the strong hand of the 
Government is eng in abolishing money, and thus interpos between 
the laboring man and the laboring woman and their last chance for bread 
by honest work, their sins for sel rvation are less odious to their mer- 

ful Father than the prayers of the usurers who have driven them to ruin 


That ——— ou will find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
of, uary 15, 1878, on page 335. I would, if it were not for weary- 
ing the patience of the House, read also what he said on Fe 

ruary 17, 1893. 
Several MEMBERS. Go on. 
Mr. SIBLEY. He says: 


Sim: I believe I could 8 a civil service examination asa faithful friend 
of silver. Standing on fioor, in the position I am now, more than fif- 
teen years ago, I helped start the silver ball in motion, and I have never 
faltered since. I should vote to-day for the coinage of all the American 
product of silver. [would go further; I would vote as Thomas Jefferson 
advised, for free coinage of silver, the same as gold. If would vote, in 
the language of the Democratic platform, laid down at Chi last June, 
that ‘we hold to both gold and silver as the standard money of the country 
and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against 
either metal and without charge for mintage.”’ 

* * * Tshould have voted the other day to take up what is known as 
the Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its would 
absolutely demonetize silver, and leave it s 
isiation. I thought the measure was a : to 
ask men like myself and others to absolutely sweep from under the silver 
cw every oie of law. That isnot what we meant at Chicago; that 
is not the people mean. I should vote for the Sherman act simply be- 
cause it is vicious in principle, but it must be in 
better. Yor t as well authorize a circulating medium based u to- 
bacce b} tha 4 , oF cotton by the bale, as upon silver in its on 


bullion; they are interested simply in the great dollar with which their 
fathers bought the country in which they live, cultivated it, and made it 
prosper as it is blooming to-day. 


My friends, I am not going to utter a word of condemnation of 
Senator VOORHEES. I have no word of condemnation for any 
man who stood in his place upon the floor of either House and 
voted for the unconditional repeal of thatact. Ibelieve thatthe 
majority of them tried as faithfully to serve their country and 
their God as myself, but I will tell you what happened. These 
boards of trade, that know it all, that have assumed the control 
of the whole operations of the Government in the last twenty 
years, stampeded men who never before had shaken at the shoc 
of battle. They started their —_ there in New York. 

My friend from Ohio may deify the bankers of New York if he 
pleases, but I will refer any honest gentleman who wants toknow 
the facts, to the files of the New York Tribune, the New York 
World, the New York Herald, and the New York Sun, and the 
other papers of the city of New York during the months of 
March, April, and May; 1893, when in their columns those 
bankers begged each other to withdraw the money from circu- 
lation from the South and West, and give the people of the 
country an object lesson and a taste of hard times. There were 
your boards of trade, leagued hand in hand with your bankers. 

We had the panic, and they deluded all of us; they made us 
believe that the people were suffering, that the banks were fail- 
ing, that prices were falling, because of the silver money that 
was in the country. They argued that to take away $4,500,000 
a month of the circulating medium would make good times and 
cause the gold to flow back, and men who had always stood 
steadfast before, believing that such mighty magnates in the 
world financial, the world commercial, and the world political, 
could not be in error, listened and fell. 

Mr. Chairman, driving out in the highlands of the country 
the ce after the great storm which swept through this 
city last fall, obstructing progress along the road lay a mighty 
oak; not torn up by the roots, but broken mig | off, and in its 
fall it had crushed other smaller trees. Seeing the giant of the 
forest prostrate in the mire of the road while trees remained 
standing above which it had towered, as had King Saul above 
the children of Israel, I moralized on its disaster. True, here 
and there a tree had fallen, some because of insufficient anchor 
roots, and some broken off because they were of soft wood—they 
— never, perhaps, yielded fruit or flower to cheer the heart 
of man. 

But the oak, the tall oak, the giant, the monarch of the for- 
est, that had bared his front to the blasts of a hundred years; 
that had basked in the sunshine; toyed with the zephyrs, defied 
the lightning; shaken its towering arm in the teeth of the tem- 
pest, and in whose branches birds had built their nests and 
caroled to their Creator. It was an old familiar oak by the 
wayside, beneath whose shade the heated, dusty traveler had 
drawn rein, and both beast and rider breathed an inaudible 
benediction, and at whose feet for shelter from the passing storm 
many had fled for refuge. The old oak by the wayside, which 
in the night of storm and darkness, loomed up as a landmark and 
had shown to generations of men the path of safety. 

In such a mood as one might survey the ruins of an ancient 
castle, and as we people it once again with the guests long de- 
parted, and attempt to recall the a of the age and the 
story of its building; its years of glory, and the days of its down- 
fall; so the oak, the tall oak was the subject of my moralizing. 
Why, when it seemed at its strongest should it have fallen ? 
Why, when the —_ of more people were to be served, 
did it give up the strife? It had never looked taller, and never 
seemed stronger to the careless passer-by, and sol walked about 
the fallen giant, and lo! at its head, in the topmost branches, it 
was partially withered and dead, and so going along the trunk 
of the trea, the fall of the oak wasno more a mystery. Though 
outwardly fair, though no decay was apparent on the exterior, 
yet the heart of the tree was dead and filled with dust; the 
canker worms had bored through and through it, in this direc- 
tion and in that, until nature's supply of sap was dried and only 
the dust of worms in the place of the living heart. 

Mr. Speaker, we have seen men, tall men, sun-crowned men, 
royal men who towered toward heaven above their fellows, like 
the tall monarch of the forest: men whose counsels have been 
prized; whose courage never fainted when the fight was on: 
men like the old Lacedemonian king, who, being told that their 
enemies were like the sands of the sea for number, replied that 
the Lacedemonians never asked the number of the enemy, they 
only asked where they could be found; we have seen men who, 
like Daniel at the feast of Belshazzer, feared not to interpret 
the handwriting on the wall: men who have stood as the 
shadow of a rock in a weary land, giving new life to the hopes 
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of a weary race; men whose voice was as a trumpet in the day 
of battle to spur men on to the victory of truth; men who, 
girded with the armor of justice, have stood upon the nation’s 
watch-towers and challenged the hosts of sin to conflict: men 
who were mild in the sunshine, earnest and true in the dark- 
ness, sturdy and strong in the storm, defiant of the whirlwind, 
falter, waver, and fall, as did the oak; not before the fiercest 
blast, but one that once would have only sent its roots down 
deeper about the rocks of eternal truth. The sap is dried up, 
the top is withered, the heart is dead and dust and ashes. The 
cankerworm has corroded and destroyed; the tall oak of the 
forest is fallen. Do we gloat over the fall of the oak? No; the 
feeling is one of sorrow; one of pity. Wecherishthe memory of 
the pleasant shade, the safe shelter of the melodies of the birds in 
its branches, and though the worms may destroy the frame, they 
can not destroy whatever of the beautiful, good, and true that 
has come from the life of any giant in all of nature's realm. 
The good and the bad live on through unending cycles, and we 
part with the oak regretting that it fellthrough the canker- 
worm (of the boards of trade) rather than from the woodman’s 
ax. Even overthrown, it was in its day an oak, anda giant 
oak, and generations have been happier for its being. 

So, my friends, about thie man at the other side whose lan- 
guage I have quoted. I have quoted it with no disrespect. 
That man who dared to come to Washington and be a leader in 
public life, and dared to stay poor, may differ with me on ques- 
tions moral, social, and political, yet [honor him with every 
fiber of my being. That man for years sang songs which have 
cheered humanhearts. He has uttered pleas that I believe have 
reached even to the very Throne of Grace, and he had stood for 
years as a bulwark up to that time, in defense of the poor, the 
downcast, and downtrodden of this nation. His voice has always 
been raised for liberty, for equality, and for justice, and if Mr. 
VOORHEES slipped from his moorings, as it were, and got adrift 
into this polar sea of contraction, what wonder when the storms 
from all the boards of trade were bearing down upon him. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Willthe gentleman allow meaquestion? 

Mr.SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What has the condition of the heart of 
that oak got to do with the Tall Sycamore of the Wabash? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, I did not attempt to carry the analogy 
all the waythrough. I was merely describing the condition in 
which I found the oak. I was not describing the condition of 
the Sycamore. 

Mr, COOMBS. 
a conclusion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
to know. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, I went into a train of moralizing—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You made an immoral application of it. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. TRACEY. His heart is all right. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, permit me to quote Mr. Car- 
lisle; for Mr. Carlisle, on this floor in 1878, foretold the evils 
that would confront this nation when we arrived at such a con- 
dition as that in which we find ourselves to-day: 


I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever be so. Mankind will be fortu- 
nate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Accord- 
ing to my views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
the me pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the 
world. 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and other appli- 
ances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly atthe 
moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and dis- 
organization of society that must inevitably result from the permanent an- 
nihilation of one-half the metallic money of the world. 


I honor Mr. Carlisle for the same reason that I honor Mr. 
VOORHEES, however much I may differ from him, because he, 
a leader in the councils of the nation and exerting the most 
powerful influences for many years, dared to come here and meet 
all the temptations that beset a man clothed with such power, 
and maintain his honor and his integrity even at the expense of 
remaining poor. I may differ from him on ail financial ques- 
tions, but I can honor sincerelyand reverently such an one. 

James G. Blaine told you Republicans the same thing. Your 
great statesman, who did not approve of your McKinley law, 
and who smashed his new silk hat in expressing his emphatic 
disgust with such legislation, told you Republicans exactly what 
would sappes when you went on a gold basis—that prices would 
fall and that humanity and its aspirations would be paralyzed. 

Let me quote what he said in 1878: 


The destruction of silver as money, and establishing of gold as the sole 
unit of value, must have a ruinous effect on all forme of operty, except 


I think it is unfair to force the gentleman to 


I did not force him. I merely wanted 
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those investments which yield a fixed return in money. Those would be 
enormously enhanced in value and would gain a disproportional and an 
unfair advantage. It is impossible to strike silver out of existence without 
results which will prove distressing to millions and utterly disastrous to 
tens of thousands. 

This gambling in futures is not the only source of evil. The 
money question and its settlement is the only thing that will 

rmanently cure. But when the patient is sick and his life is 

ing destroyed by other causes, you and I can assist in brush- 
ing off the gnats and the vermin that prey upon him until the 
inevitable happens, and that is what we are trying to do in this 
legislation. 

My friends tell me if my wild views on the silver question 
were to prevail that gold would gotoapremium. I have heard 
it stated over and over again in the last three months in this 
House, especially when the seigniorage bill was under consid- 

ration, that we had to be careful what we said inurging a radi- 
cal movement against the interests of the bankers of the city of 
New York. Because they said those bankers could bankrupt 
this nation in twenty-four hours if they chose. My friend from 
Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said in his speech on the seigniorage bill, 
that this nation is slumbering on the very thin crust of a vol- 
cano which may at any moment ingulf the landinruin. Sir, [ 
believe that statement to be true, yet I would not dare originate 
it for fear of being termed a crank; but inasmuch as my friend 
from Ohio is one of those who believe in sound money and 
mighty little of that, the statement goes unchallenged as the 
utterance of oracular wisdom. There is no question of the vol- 
cano, nor of the thin crust. 

My friends, if the bankers of this city of New York have the 
power to bankrupt this nation in twenty-four hours, in God’s 
name let them do it in the next twenty-four hours, and be done 
with it. If aman tells me that he is going to thrash meI want 
him to doit, but [donot want him to tell me that he will doso next 
monthor next year. I want him to doit atonce. »I do notwant 
to have all the pain of the thrashing and all the pain of antici- 
pation in addition. Andifthe test is going to come whether 
the associated bankers, and the boards of trades, and the gam- 
bling institutions of this country are greater than the people, 
let that test come now, and be decided once and for all time one 
way or the other. 

I have understood the pressure has been brought to bear upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not wonder that with these 
people clamoring for bonds, with these people threatening to 
draw out every dollar of reserve that he holds, that rather than 
see the nation go into bankruptcy, he yielded to them and 
changed the opinions held fora lifetime. He, I believe, was pa- 
triotic in his course, or attempted to be so at least. Imay differ 
with him as to the wisdom of that course, but your bankers and 
boards of trades did it, and forced that condition. My friends, 
you say that if we go to a bimetallic basis that gold will go toa 
premium, and if it will, let gold go toa premium to-morrow, to- 
day, if you please. I want to ask you when any great conflict 
was ever fought in the history of the race when gold did not 
command a premium? Some of you hard-money men stand up 
and answer it. What was the period of greatestdevelopmentin 
America? It wasfrom 1864 to1873. In 1866 you commenced the 
policy of contraction. You funded the currency into interest- 
bearing bonds that you might fetter the industriesof the people. 
In 1873 you demonetized our silver; but your era of prosperity 
was uniform and universalat all periods when gold commanded a 
premium. You think your tariff gave the country prosperity. 
But higher than all tariffs was the gold premium, which limited 
your importations to the luxuries of life; and our people were 
forced through that premium to do their own manufacturing, 
and that started up and kindled the fires in every furnace and 
in every forge throughout the United States. 

Our spindles hummed and our wheels revolved, and yet you 
thought that that prosperity came from your tariff. Your tariff 
was lower then than now, but you kept your money at home, and 
your premium on gold made those people, who can not get along 
without everything that is English; people who take their statis- 
ties and their authorities, their doctrines on industry and on 
finance, their clothes and ideas from England, pay a little more 
for those things they imported. 

Mr. COCKRELL. May I make a suggestion to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I notice in the papers that since the gold 
reserve has been growing less every day, the banks of New 
York have notified the Secretary of the Treasury that they, in 
the plentitude of their capacity, are willing to take care of the 
Government of the United States; so that we need not feel any 
further uneasiness on that score. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, that is what I am protesting 
against. I would invoke the spirit of '76 if there is any of it 
still left dormant in this nation, and I would tell those bankers 
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and bondholders, whether in England or in it that we | My friends, it may cost you a little false pride to come out; it 


do not care about their protection; that this nation is bigger 
than the sum total of them. Let us declare anew independence 
Let us, for once, be American citizens and assert our manhood 
if we dare. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. PENCE, Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania the time that has been allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman de- 
sire to yleld to the gentleman from Pennsylvani 

Mr. PENCE, Whatever the Chair had intended to allot to 


me. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I can finish my remarks in a very few min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. [ shall probably not occupy more than 
twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much timo does the gentleman from 
Colorado desire to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PENCE. I want togive himallIcan. I will offer him 
an hour and let him take what he wants. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIBLEY. Thankyou. Mr. Chairman, itseemstome that 
if we could lay aside our partisanship, if we could break this old 
shellthat we wrap around us so closely at times, and get together 
as patriotic citizens, not.as Democrats, not as Republicans, not 
as Populists, but as patriotic American citizens, and calmly look 


into these questions and consult. our own good, u and 
uneontrolled by what the gambling marts of New ¥ of Chi- 
cago, or elsewhere may tell us; uncontrolled by the policy laid 


down by the banks of New York, or by their servile tools, their 
= instruments, the pests of those cities, whose columns are 

ought and sold at so much a line, who sell their opinions more 
shamelessly than any fallen woman ever sold her person—I re- 
spect that woman rather than the subsidized metropolitan press, 
because she is driven te her course by poverty and want and not 
by choice, while they prostitute their ndence, their man- 
hood, their decency for greed of lucre and lust. of 

Divested of such restraints and such control, let the nation’s 
lawmakers consider if they will the conditions. What 
nations of the world take our ucts? Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe. But do they take the products of our fac- 
tories, our workshops, our looms, our spindles? No; they take 
the products of our farms—— 

Mr. COOMBS. Thegentleman is mistaken. They take very 
es of our hardware, and very ee our dry goods. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I trust the tleman in his speech will pre- 
sent a statement of the man tured ucts that they take in 
comparison with the agricultural ucts, and I believe that 
the percentage of manufactured goods will be found as a drop 
in the bucket or as a grain of sand upon the seashore. They 
take only what they must have to sustain human life; they could 
not take less, or much less, and live. England is now consum- 
ing nearly 2,000,000 bushels of wheat a year less than she con- 
sumed two years ago, because her poverty stricken, idle citi- 
zens have not the money to pay for it. Increased population, 
decreased consumption; and that from the London omist. 

Now, what trade do we as Americans want? We want the 
trade of Mexico, of the West Indies, of all the South American 
States, of the East Indies, of China and Japan. We want the 
commerce of those peoples of the earth, three-fifths of its entire 

_population, whose currency is on a silver or a bimetallic basis. 

t England sell to Germany, to France, to Austria, to Italy, if 
she will. We can not with oar manufactured ucts compete 
to-day in their markets, against their cheap » but we can 
and do compete with the world in our agriculture. 

There/ore let us adopt the money that three-fifths of the peo- 
ple of the world want, and use it as our money, and within one 
year from the day when we do that, the = the lish 
merchant marine will be swept off the seas, products of our 
workshops will be found in all their and the American 
flag will be seen in every harbor in the world. We have the 
commerce of the world at our feet if some statesman, on this 
side of the Chamber or on that, dare rise up and shake the tree. 

But I tell you, my friends, you are to-day 
of contraction, a swamp whose waters are stagnant, and 
only miasma and the teria of death; a whose bosom 
bears no commerce, and on whose borders there is no safe har- 
por of refuge; whose fruitage is the reed grass and the cat tail; 
whose sweetest note is the croak of the bullfrog, and whose 
most eter eae and active inhabitant is _ _— ee. 

r. our steps are never placed safety. ou may 

go Pi unging along from bog to bog, and every step you take in 

direction the deeper will you ultimately go down into the 
slime and ooze. 

But I beg every man who loves his country tocome outof that. 
dismal swamp on to higher ground. Tarry nothere. Come 


into the hig whose air is healthful, whose soil is fine 
fruitful, whose waters are pure and sweet, whose is the 
note of the bird, and whose noise is the hum of honest industry. 


ing its reflex action upon 


may be that some will jeer you a little, but 


He is a slave who will not choose, 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truths he needs must think. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I will yield tomy colleague for a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. I do not want to disturb 
the admirable coatinuity of my colleague’s argument; but I 
would like to knew whethér the “ Dismal Swamp” to which he 
refers is the one in which the President of the United States 
has been fishing lately? [Laughter]. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I think it is the one that those gentlemen on 
his side of the Chamber have been fishing in for thirty years, 
Saw that, as well as I can remember dates—certainly since 

The pot might as well undertake to call the kettle black as 
for any Republican, or any Democrat to say he has altogether 
the best of this financial argument. We committed our folly 
last year; you have been committing yours for twenty-five or 
thirty years. Idonot know butthatyou have been in thisswamp 
so long that may have found how stale and bitter are its 
fruits; and I should not be surprised after all, if, with the usual 
foresight and political sagacity of your party, you were the first 
to get out. But you are not going to,ifIcan helpit. Weare 

oing to try and getout ahead of you. My friend from Maine 
Far. REED}, I think, has. seen the error of his ways, and has got 
aboard the international ship. [Laughter.] 

But E tell you tlemen, you are all going to jump fast and 
lively to see wah one of you ean get into the national silver 
band wagon first. You called people cranks who entertained 
these ideas a year ago. What does your New England poet say? 

Then to side with truth is noble. when we share her wretehed crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to be _— 
Doubtingin haabject spieit ‘til his Lord iscruciied, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denfed. 

You are making virtue to-day of the faith you denied one year 
ago; and, as with every other martyr that ever stood up for the 
defense of the —— es of human liberty, so those whom you 
burned at the stake last year and those whom you burned in 
years of the past, history will gather their ashes into her urn 
and hold them sacred. 

You and your people of the New York press have denounced 
and vilified and uced with your choicestepithets those who 
dared to stand for silver. We were the cranks, and the lunatics, 
and the fanatics. I do not wonder that many good men lost 
their moorings and voted for unconditional — Icame very 
near doing it myself; I never was so pressed in my life. But 

ou who voted for repeal have seen its fruits; you are eating 
hem now. Those you called cranks are receiving the indorse- 
ment. of the political economists of all Europe and America. 

Mr. Chairman, Ernest Seyd in 1870 foretold all the miseries 
that would followa single gold standard. He told of the falling 
prices, the s tion and bankruptcy that must follow, and 
ended his declarations with the following prophecy, which, quot- 
ing from memory, issubstantially accurate: ‘‘ When these condi- 
tions occur, the singular feature of the case will be, men will at- 
tribute their woes to any cause and all causes except the one true 
cause. 

Mr. Chairman, the evil of monometallism is a present evil. It 
attacked first the farmer, next the wage-worker. It is now hav- 
the manufacturers and transportation 
The marvelous feature of the whole situation re- 
mains as predicted Ernest Seyd in 1870; the farmer knows 
he is oppressed and: he attributes all his ills to a high or low 
tariff, or in ration attacks the transportation companies, 
and each effort instead of correcting only plunges all the vic- 
tims into deeper wretchedness and despair. With agriculture 
productive and prosperous, wages share in the general pros- 
perity, and manufacturing and commerce meet with a proper 
reward of effort. 

For one I will resent at amy and all times attacks made by one 

t: capital, or capi- 
tal against labor. All are mutually agg ta upon the 
other for the common welfare of humanity. If agriculture shall 

time wantonly attack other legitimate business, my voice 

shall then be raised such attacks but to-day agriculture 

only a proper for the fruits of her own fields, and in 

the name of justice we demand that her voice shall not be stifled 
her 


or prayers denied. Place your humanity above your preju- 
ee your se your patriot- 
ism. your partisanship. 
With your deft offtelal ; ohne oud ? oa 
Is your God a wooden. 


to be re, 
That his block eyes may not see you do tne thing that is not right? 
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If gold conspirators or board of trade gamblers will not listen 
to the words of man: 


Wherefore hear the word of the Lord, ye scornful men, that rule this 
people which is in Jerusalem. 

Because ye have said, We have made a covenant with death, and with hell 
are we at agreement; when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it 
shall not come unto us, for we have made lies our refuge, and under false- 
hood have we hid ourselves: therefore thus saith the Lord God: Judg- 
ment also will I lay to the Hne, and righteousness to the plummet; and the 
hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the water shall overflow the hid- 
ing place. 

A nd your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your agreement 
with hell shall not stand; when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, 
then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, and tho 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it. 


Let no man build whose foundations must be lain upon the 
miseries and woes of others. Let usall say with the poet: 


If any man must fall for me to rise 
Then seek Inottoclimb. Another's pain 
I choose not for my good. A golden chain, 
A robe of honor, is too good a prize 
To tempt my hasty hand to do a wrong 
Unto a fellow man. This life hath woe 
Sufficlent, wrought by man’s satanic foe; 
And who that hath a heart would dare prolong 
Or add a sorrow to a stricken soul 
That seeks a healing balm to make it whole? 
My bosom owns the brotherhood of man. 


If the hand of oppression or unequal justice has been heavily 
placed, the Bible says concerning this: 
If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of judg- 


ment and justice in a province, marvel not at the matter; for He thatis 
higher than the highest regardeth, and there be higher than they. 


And in another place the same good book states: 


Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cordsof vanity, and sin asit were 
with a cart rope. Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter forsweet, and 
sweet for bitter. Which justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him. 


[ have teen, not unfrequently, criticised for using so much 
Scripture in dealing with ordinary affairs of politics on the floor 
of this House; but to tell the truth [ never yet saw a place where 
Seripture was so much needed. 1t is doubtless annoying to some, 
and it has been well said: 


The truth irritates those who it convicts of error but does not convert 
from sin. 


Every great writer on and every student of political economy 
who has looked beneath the surface of things is forced sooner or 
later to the admission that the volume of money is forever the 
factor determining values. Let me eall some of them into evi- 
dence. 


For the value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in the 
world, in proportion to all the trade.— Works of John Locke, volume 5, page 
49. 


Price, therefore, is the value of any given article, in the currency, by ref- 
erence to which that article is measured; and must, of course, be varied by 
any variation in thequantity of gold or silver contained in such currency.— 
The Question Concerning the Depreciation of Our Currency, Huskisson, page 4. 

The demand for money is regulated entirely by its value, and its value 
by its quantity.—Principles of Political Heonomy, Ricardo, chapter 13. 

A reduction of circulation must tend to lower prices.—Lord Overston’s 
Tracts, page 202. 

Prices temporarily may rise or fall independently of the quantity of gold 
in the country; ultimately they must be governed by this quantity. Credit 
gives a certain latitude without rendering prices ultimately independent of 
gold.—Investigations in Currency, Jevons, page 32. 

In this sense, to say that the quantity of money regulates prices is only 
the same thing as to say of any article that is bought or sold that its quan- 
tity isa material factor in determining its value.—A Chapter in Standard 
Money, Giffen. 


Mr. Brooks Adams, of Boston, to whom I am indebted for 
many facts, in his pamphlet on The Gold Standard, says: 


Perhaps no single force has wrought so ceaselessly, and yet so subtly on 
man's destiny as that mysterious influence which causes variations in the 
value of money with which he buys his daily bread. 


* € et " “ * * 


In short, between 1873 and the present time these economic phenomena 
have been subjected to the most patient scrutiny, and have been examined 
With all the resources of modern science; and if any fact can ever be said to 
be established by observation, it is that gold has increased very largely in 
its purchasing power since 1873, while silver remained substantially con- 
Stant to the end of 1892. In 1893 the repeal of the sherman act and the 
closure of the Indian mints caused a profound disturbance of silver values, 
which it is still too early to estimate. Nor, for present purposes, is the po- 
sition of a precious metal, the demand for which has been artificially de- 
stroyed, a matter of great moment; the vital fact is the rise of the standard 
by _whicb property is measured, for this touches the very life of the world. 

Within the last fifty years, since the growth of America and Australia has 
made London more and more the center of exch es, and, as it were, the 
heartof the economic system, gold and silver have flowed thither to be sent 
back again to distant communities which are in the process of development, 
and the outflow largely takes the form of loans. But these loans have to be 
repaid, principal and interest, in gold, and as gold daily commands a larger 

larger amount of commodities, the produce of the debtors fails to real- 
the necessary sum and they become bankrupt. 


* 3 cod & oe * 


tt 
Were the epusation of ap appreciating curren ual upon all men, little 
damage might be done, buthe perishes first who te venbenn, and by hisruin 
down the stronger. The farmer is the weakest of capitalists, and 
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therefore has the least power of resistance becanse he can not suspend pro- 
duction. Inlike manner,farm labor is weaker than industrial labor, because 
it can notcombine. Therefore, agricultural prices are the most sensitive, 
and itis only subsequently that manufacturers suffer through the failure ot 
demand. 

Thus after 1873 the first class to be prostrate 
lords, who were very generally unable to carry 


he land- 
But the 





rot 





same fate was certain sooner or later to overtak« Ss who were 
debtors. 
2 m a e ® o 
The symptomsof this creeping paralysis are but too evident he Econo- 
mist of August 26, 1893, says that “the customs and excise returns bear un- 
mistakable evidence of a curtailment of the purchasing power of the com- 


munity;” and last year, at the lowest prices ever known, Great Britain 
actually bought 1,000,000 hundred-weights less of wheat and wheat flour than 
the year before, though her population is fastincreasing, ‘‘and the cropg were 
among the worst grown within the memory oflivingman.”’ Though the nom- 
inal daily wage may be maintained, the surplus of labor causes the individual 
competitor in the wage market to lose time; or, to put it in another wa) 
the wage fund does not grow in proportion to the increase of those among 
whom it must be divided. The consequence has been a series of the longest, 
flercest, and most disastrous strikes in history, which culminated last su 
mer in the coal-mining troubles in the midland counties, which approached 
a social convulsion. 


On the other hand, the owner of productive property is drivento the wall, 
for though the price at which he can sell his commodity declines, wages are 
maintained by the unions; and though the workmen may be starving be 


cause of the irregularity of employment, the pay roll stays the same. The 
mines of the Midland really seem to have been showing a loss when the m 
left the pits, and the best cotton mills of Lancashire have not avera 
more than | per cent of profit applicable to dividends for several years 
Approached thus, from the historical standpoint, the evidence seems con 
clusive that the disease which is devouring the world isan appreciating 
debt, and if this be true it is a disease which does not admit of a local 
remedy. So long asthe obligation of contracts is unimpaired the mere pas 
sage of acountry from a gold basis to a basis of silver or paper does not ap- 
pear to afford relief. India, Russia, and Italy a e as hard pressed as Aus- 
tralia or the United States. Ifa single nation is tofree itself from the com- 
mon lot is must be by the repudiation of gold debts. 


Let us dare grasp this golden anaconda and once for all throt- 
tle it. Let this Congress declare that all contracts calling for 
payment of obligations in other than legal-tender money are 
contrary to public policy and therefore void as to such provi- 
sion, and that any such obligation may be legally discharged by 
the tender and payment of any lawful money of the United 
States. 

To show the selfishness, the heartlessness of these gold mono- 
metallists and their desire of increasing the value of their gold 
incomes [ offer the testimony of Mr. Bertram Currie, one of 
Lombard street’s great money magnates, before the royal com- 
mission on gold and silver: 


Q. But I think you said that a demand for gold increased its value. If 
there were a fresh demand by America [referring to the American imports] 
gold must pro tanto have incroased in value. 

A. But what evil is done thereby if it has? 

Q. Do you think that a fall of prices due to an appreciation of the stand 

ard is no evil? 

A. I think a fall in prices is no evil? 

Q. Afall of prices due to a cheaper production of commoditi 
a gain? 

A. Lask no questions as a consumer. A fall in prices benefits me 

Q. * * * I; it not afact that owing to the low prices, large tracts of 
country that were formerly profitably cultivated in England, have gone out 
of cultivation and are now producing nothing? 

A. If that is soit is because they are unsuited to the production of these 
commodities. 

Q. But I am speaking of land which produced these commodities at great 
profit not very long ago? 

A. That is the general fate of mankind. 
he can produce them cheaper and better. 


$s would | 


10 


Somebody else has found that 
* * * T know the feeling of the 
class to which I belong, and [ know that any change is diametrically op- 
posed to our feelings, and that whatever change is made, to whatever extent 
we can, we will be clear of it. If we lend a man £1,000, we will say to him, 
* Understand we are not to be paid back in this new stuff, we must have 
gold.” 


Nothing can more clearly show the effects of falling prices 
than the interest charges upon the indebtedness of the people 
of the Union as exemplified by the following article from a 
weekly newspaper, to which my attention has been called: 


Mr. WALKER, a Republican member of Congress from Massachusetts, says 
the people of the United States owe debts, public and private, to the amount 
of $32,000,000,000. Now, we take Mr. WALKER as authority, because he, com- 
ing from a New England State, and being a Republican, will not be accused 
of placing the figures too high. 

It is claimed by some that the rate of interest on this indebtedness will 
average 8 per cent per annum. But to be entirely safe and to be conserva- 
tive, and for the purpose of giving to the public a bird's-eye view of their 
condition, we will place the rate at6 per cent. Now 6 per cent on #32,000,- 
000.000 amounts to $1,920,060,000. In 1892 we raised 1,628.464,000 bushels of 
corn. At 40 cents per bushel we would have 7651,385,600 as its total value. 
Our wheat crop the same year was 519,490,009 bushels. At an average of 
80 cents per bushel, we realize $415.592,000. 

ee crop Was 661,037,000 bushels. At 25 cents per bushel we have $165,- 


Our gold mines produced $33,000,000 and our silver mines 275,000,000. Now, 
let us add this altogether and see what the result wili be: 





Value of corn crop ...............-.-. ieee | a oe eee 
Nene eT eee ne ii) dash eaediaewe 415, 592, 000 
Value of oat crop..........- eH eth ete Se ie ae 165, 259, 000 
et su aoe ndenananon 33, 000, 000 
a 5 eeaseteteccene 75, 000, 000 

i Lt wenn _.-- 81, 340, 236, 600 
tig nn a -.--- 1,920,000, 000 
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Thus you will see we are still in debt on interest $579,763,400, With these 
stubborn facts staring us in the face, we are led to exclaim: ‘‘ How long, oh 
Lord, how long, will the people sleep!" 





cles and periods of comparative inflation and depression, but we should 
have, on the whole, muc sroater stability; andit is agreedon all sides that 
the more stable the general level so much the better for the puvclic good. 

Effect onfarmers.—. e% 6: The fallin Eastern produce may havea depres: 
ing effect on other markets and other produce, and the general fall in West- 
ern prices isprobably due partly to the indirect effects of the depreciation of 
silver, as well as to the direct effect of the pressure on gold. If, forexample, 
the fall in the price of silver has encouraged the export of wheatfrom India, 
and has ca) a fall in its price, it is easy to see that a sympathetic fall 
will take place in other grain and food stuffs; and then if all the gold-using 
countries try to improve their position by raising sheep and cattle, the in- 
crease in quantity will tend to lower the price of beef and mutton, and of 
wool and hides, and thus the depreciation of silver, though it strikes most 
ey at the producers of wheat, indirectly affects the whole farming 
class. 

Page 208: But it 1s contrary to all principles and to all experience to sup- 

se that the laboring classes can derive more than temporary benefit by a 
isturbance of the eee even if that disturbance leads to lower prices. 
The price of labor can not be an exception to the general fallin prices. If 
profits fall enterprise is contracted, and if enterprise is contracted wages 
must fall and employment become irregular. 

Page 229: Now, consider the export trade of India, with wheat for the ex- 
ample. Every fall in silver acts like a bounty on the production of wheat 
in India, and the area under cultivation is rapidly extending. But, again, 
suppose that silver ceases to fall and that silver prices begin to move up- 
ward. The Indian producer, in this case, will require more gold than the 
Western producer; he wants not only the same number ofrupees, but more; 
and then he can only afford to sellfor more gold. But if gold prices rise the 
west of America and the Lothians of Scotland may again find it profitable 
to grow wheat, and the Indian producer may suffer. 

age 238: Every one pays sufficient respect to arithmetic to admit that if 
prices were fixed and unalterable wages could — rise at the expense of 
profits. But with falling prices, both ogee and profits will fall; and though 
profits may fall first we may be sure that wages will follow. 


The educated sentiment of the world is declaring itself almost 
universally for the restoration of bimetallism. I do not care by 
what road it comes. I prefer it should come by national bimet- 
allism, by American efforts; but if it can not come that way, let 
it come by international methods, I will welcome the truth, 
wherever Ifindit. Whateverleader carries the banner,whether 
on this side of the Chamber, or on that, or in the middle, I will 
follow him. I want the truth, this shall be my motto: 

Seize on truth, wherever found, 
On Christian or on heathen ground; 


Among my friends, among my foes, 
The plant’s divine where’er it grows. 


I want it with this side of the Chamber if I can get it—with 
that side if it must be, or inthecenter. But the men who stand 
for American principles are my men. The party that stands 
for American institutions—thatis my party. Thatchurch which 
understands and pleads the cause of those who bear burdens, of 
those who are naked, of those who are hungry, is my church. 


Let prideful priests do battle about creeds; 
That church is mine which does most Christlike deeds. 






I shall not weary your patience with reading, but shall insert 
with my remarks quotations from Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, 
professor of political a in the University of Edinburg, 
Scotland, in his recently published Treatise on Money, and 
Essays on Monetary Problems. Prof. Nicholson is a man 
recognized to-day as one of the greatest teachers of political 
economy of the age, and the opinions he states are the opinions 
prevailing not alone in Scotland, butin England, France, and in 
the centers of thought throughout the civilized world, and 
whoever lays aside prejudice and studies solely the welfare of 
humanity will coincide with his views: 


Page 58: One most important factor in Sovrmintng the general level of 
prices in a country is the quantity of money in circulation. 

Page 61; The decline of the Roman Empire was largely due toa deficiency 
of the circulating medium, which was remitted in payment of taxesin large 
quantities to Rome and the central cities of the empire. Asa consequence, 
whilst in the provinces prices ruled lowand the miserable tax-payer would 
give any amount of wealth for coins, in the center of the = e, where 
hay! was abundant, prices were high. * * * We have inthe times of 
the Middle Ages a constant dearth of the precious metals, and consequently 
a low level of prices. Under the Tudors a great rise occurred, which illus- 
trates in a twofold manner the effects of pperonstng the quantity of money. 
In the first place, under Henry VIII and Edward VI the currency was de- 
based, and thus artificially increased in amount, and next it was naturally 
increased by the greet discoveries of the precious metals in America, espe- 
cially the celebrated silver mines of Potosi. 

Page 65: ain, looking to the ordinary course of trade, it ought to be 
clear that if the commerce and population of the world are increased, so 
that the amount of ready money transactions is doubled, then so far, un- 
jess the quantity of money is equally increased, there must be a proportion- 
ate fallin prices. This is prac avery important consideration. 

There can be no doubt that after greatdiscoveries of the precious met- 
als in the sixteenth and the nineteeth centuries, the rise in prices would have 

much greater but for the enormous increase in the volume of trade. 

It follows, too, from this consideration, that, other causes affecting prices 
re the same, any increase in the volume of trade by the extension 
of commerce to new countries must, in exact opposition to the popular 
view, result not in a rise, but in a fall of prices, uniess these new countries 
happen to produce the precious metals in greaterabuadance than their com- 
merce requires 


88 We see, then, that the value of gold is determined in precisely 
the same manner as that of ony other commodity, according to the equa- 
tion between demand and supply. Competition will go on between those 
who hold the metal on the one side, and those who wish to obtain it on the 
other, until such a general level of prices is reached that the quantity de- 
manded at that level is equal to the quantity offered. 

Page 9: The quantity of standard money, other things remaining the 
anne Seana the general level of prices, whilst, on the other , the 
quan of token money is determined by the general levei of prices. 

Page 166; The key to the present controversy on the connec between 

- the currency and the fall in prices is found in the dependence of prices on the 
quality of standard me 






































© money. ‘Those who experience a difficulty in 

tracing this great and neal fall 1 to currency causes, — find that 

difficulty much lessened by considering the way in which, at us times, 

a rise in prices has undoubtedly been connected with an increase in the 
wappiios from the mine. 

age 168: And, in fact, we can not proceed a single step in any argument 

on general prices without assuming their dependence on the quantity of 


money, 

. 187: If, for example, the United States were to repeal the Bland ac 
and throw her silver on the market, the ey ey would be a further fal 
in = prices, and a further depression in 6, not in that country alone, 
but in 7 sseans country. 

Pages 187, 188: In the first piace, we have seen how the new supplies in the 
one case of silver, in the other of gold, gave a real and generous stimulus 
to the industrial activity of the world. The rise in prices which occ 
was not, as we are too often told, merely equivalent to a nominal change of 
values and a benefit to debtors at the expense of creditors; for as soon as 
prices began to move in response to the new money, rs was quick- 
ened, employment extended, and production increased. Ifin the sixteenth 
century trading nations had been afraid of the depreciation of the new 
silver, and had refused to use it as standard money in unlimited payments, 
the mediwval system might have retained its immobility for many genera- 
tions, whilst the only gain to the world would have been a profusion of 
cheap silver ornaments; and in the nineteenth century, if the nations had 
listened to the alarmists who urged the 
forelock, and demonetize their gold bef 

_preciation, Australia and ornia would have been left to sheep and 
cattle, the enormous expanses, of trade which took place over the whole 
world would have been impossible, and the only g 

addition to the stock of the eas late of those who held mortgages in one 
shape or another over the whole industries of the world. 

But if an increase in the supplies of the precious metals, when freel 

ed, has the effect which history reveals, surely it does not require muc 
tion to discover that, with ae at — of gold and refusal 
to use silver, —e mere effects—in a w a dragging depression of 


hear expected. 

Roget : Political economy would be indeed the most dismal of sclences 
if it taught that to insure a period of prosperity, we must submit to a pe- 
riod of horror, and that a long continuance of peace is the sure precursor of 
depression. litical ee however, teaches no such thing; on the 
con! , it shows that in the long run destruction is not good for trade, 
ond tae Wank we call general overproduction is in reality simply bad or- 


ganization. 

Page 198: For with every increase in the volume of trade and the num- 
bers of people, with every expansion of commerce into new regions, with 
every ment ofold customs by competition and contract, a ater 
demand is made on goldfor currency. But the amount of gold uced is 
: , and the amount absorbed by manufacturers and by the East 

Page 201. meral conclusion on this part of the t, putting 
aside Sraven of 3 theorists, seems to be t with bimet- 
allism we at first have a movement prices toward the old 
level, no in all probability not to the level of 187%-'74, which was 
under the influence of exceptional cases, for the future the level of 
would be much more steady. We should have, as before, credit cy- 







I do not care what the name of the party may be, if it stands 
by the truth. If my 2 shall forget its name, its traditions, 
and if its principles should be taken up and carried by another, 
I follow, regardless of party name; and if there is no party 
standing by the principles in which I believe, then I will just 
go back upon my farm and have a little party all to myself. 
fLaughter.) I hold to whatever I believe is going to inure to 
the happiness and the welfare 4nd the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can citizenship of this nation. [Applause.] 

We have presented you here a bill in behalf of the farmers of 
the United States. Gentlemen, you can go back and explain to 
your constituents that = voted to destroy silver, and the 
will forgive you for it; [ believe they will be as charitable al- 
most as the Lord, who, when we are repentant, forgives us all 
our sins of omission or commission. I do not wonder that you 
fell, the temptations that came from these boards of trade were 
so great. But go back to the people with your fine-spun legal 

ropositions-—-go back and tell them that you voted against this 
b , in defiance of the will of every agriculturist in this Union, 
in defiance of the will of the great oo press, whose 
columns are not sold for so much a line—tell them that the 
boards of trade gave you ample reason why you ought not to su 
port this bill, and they will tell you that the boards of trade 

ave you the reasons on which you acted last year. They will 
forgive you for the one offense; they may forgive you for both, but 
I doubt it. 

We hope you will not need to make any such explanations. 
We have shown our friends from Chicago and our friends from 
New York that not one provision, not one line, not one syllable 
in this bill affects any human being except those who deliber- 
ately sell commodities that they never contemplate at any pe- 
riod in the world’s existence to deliver, and who thus depress 
and depreciate in value the products of honest industry on field 
and farm. I do not know whether it is constitutional or not, 
but I know that it is humane, that it is just. Yea, it is almost 
divine, and if your judgment, if your fine perceptions of law, 
our legal and as pene abstractions will not permit you to 

dorse it as lawyers, I invoke in its behalf the higher law, the 
law of human necessity, and ask you, as friends of the farmers 
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and for their welfare and in behalf of humanity and for the love 
of your fellow man, to put aside temporarily legal abstractions 
and technicalities. 

if some lawyer tells you it is ‘‘ paternal,” tell him it may be 
so, but that it is more than fraternal in its grasp, and that you 
are going to let your fine distinctions havea little play for once, 
and get out from under the meshes of the law, banish your ob- 
jections for the time being, and give the benefit of the doubt to 
the men whohave honored you with your seats here, and who, in 
their hour of trial and adversity, have demanded at your hands 
some legislation in their interest, and that you will in their be- 
half let your votes go with your hearts rather than with your 
heads in their hour of necessity. [Applause.] 

I thank the House for its courtesy and kind attention. 


The Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 
Or 
HON. MATTHEW 5S. QUAY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


May 8, June 12, 18, and 16, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, 

to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 
TEXTILES. 

Mr. QUAY said: 

Mr.PRESIDENT. Inconsidering the relation of the tariff to the 
textile industries of the United States, it is necessary that some 
account shall be taken of the relation of those industries to the 
business of sheep husbandry. The growing of wool in this 
country is so closely related to the manufacture of woolen 
goods in our mills that any legislation which affects the latter 
to its disadvantage must operate seriously tothe injury of those 
persons in our population who produce wool. Without the 
American woolen mill the American woolgrower can have no 
market. Without the American woolgrower the American 
manufacturer of woolens must suffer grave disadvantage be- 
cause of his inability to procure from domestic sources some of 
the finest wools grown in the world. 

Without these two industries (both of which are menaced in 
the most serious manner by the bill now pending, or which 
was pending two days ago) this great nation will be deprived 
of the ability to clothe itself from its own resources and will be 
driven to a very perilous dependence, especially in times of war, 
upon foreign countries, for clothing, which is a necessary of life 
in this climate, and for the wool out of which that clothing is 
made. 

It will be shown as I proceed that there was in the minds of 
Americans during the earliest colonial period a full recognition 
of the necessity for a movement toward independence in these 
particulars, and with it a strong purpose, by the employment of 
all available means, to arrange for the production at home not 
only of the wool, but of the woolens required for the convenience 
and comfort of the people. 

wooL. 


The question of protection for wool and manufactures thereof 
seems to have occupied the attention of the lawmakers in the 
American colonies in the very beginning of their history. As 
early as 1609 the colonists of Jamestown, Va., were provided with 
sheep, which did not increase very rapidly in consequence of 
their destruction by wolves; so that in 1648, thirty-nine years 
after their first introduction, the number of sheep in the whole 
colony of Virginia was only 3,000. The first evidence of Gov- 
ernment protection for wool was in an enactment passed in 1657 
setting forth that no sheep be transported out of the colony ex- 
cept upon such penalties as may be thought fit by the governor 
and the council, and in 1662 Virginia by a statute not only pro- 
hibited the exportation of wool, but offered a bounty as an en- 
couragement to the raising of sheep and the establishment of 
woolen manufactures by offering 5 pounds of tobacco (at that 
time Virginia currency) for every yard of woolen cloth made in 
the colony. 

‘Thus protection was born on Virginia soil. The principle of 
protection to American industries was again recognized in 1664 
when, with a view to diversifying industries, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, at the public expense, established in each 
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county looms for weavers. In 1668, a law was passed for the 
purpose of better converting wool, flax, and hemp into clothing. 
The commissioners of the county courts were given authority 
to build houses for the instruction of poor children in the art of 
spinning and weaving. 

And to further promote these objects laws were enacted in 
1682 imposing heavy penalties upon the exportation of wool, and 
for the encouragement of the working up of wool into clotha 
bounty of 6 pounds of tobacco was provided for every person 
making a yard of woolen cloth, or linsey-woolsey, three-fourths of 
a yard wide, and for every dozen pairs of men’s or women’s 
woolen or worsted hose a bounty of 12 pounds of tobacco was 
offered. The price of wool was fixed at 8 pence per pound for 
fleeces, washed before shearing. In 1687 Virginia passed an act 
for the encouragement of domestic manufactures, including those 
from wool, which was rejected by the King as hostile to English 
interests, for in her colonial policy England was always selfish 
and cruel—a sow that devoured her own litter. 

As bearing on the selfishness of England’s colonial policy, 
I quote a chapter from Mr. James M. Swank’s work titled ‘Tron 
in all Ages:” 


BRITISH EFFORTS TO PREVENT THE DEVELOPMENT 
IRON INDUSTRY. 


Many of the difficulties encountered in the early development of ali our 
industries were inseparable from the conditions which attend the settle- 
ment of a new country; but others were of a political character and grew 
out of the dependent relation of the colonies to Great Britain. The first 
Lord Sheffield declared that ‘the only use and advantage of American col- 
onies or West India Islands is the eee of their consumption and the 
carriage of their produce.”” McCulloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, ad- 
mits that it was ‘“‘a leading principle in the system of colonial policy, 
adopted as well by England as by the other European nations, to discourage 
all attempts to manufacture such articles in the colonies as could be pro- 
vided for them by the mother country.”’ 

Dr. William Elder, in his Questions of the Day, says: ‘‘ The colonies were 
held under restraint so absolute that, beyond the common domestic indus- 
tries and the most ordinary mechanical employment, no kind of manufac- 
tures was permitted.” Bancroft, in his History of the United States of 
America, says that ‘England, in its relation with other states, sought a 
convenient tariff; in the colonies it prohibited industry.’’ He further says: 
“The British nation took no part in the strifes between the governors and 
the colonies; but they were jealously alive to the interests of their own com- 
merce and manufactures. That the British creditor might be secure. lands 
in the plantations were, by act of Parliament, made liable for debts. Every 
branch of consumption was, as far as practicable, secured to English man- 
ufacturers; every form of competition in industry in the heart of planta 
tions was discouraged or forbidden.”’ 

In 1750 appeared the celebrated deliverance of a prominent Englishman,- 
Joshua Gee, in which he boldly declared that the British people * ought al- 
ways to keep a watchful eye over our colonies, to restrainthem fromsetting 
up any of the manufactures which are carried on in Great Britain, and any 
such attempts should be crushed inthe beginning, for if they are suffered to 
grow up to maturity it will be difficult to suppress them.’’ He especially 
recommended that ‘‘all slitting mills, and engines for drawing wire or 
weaving stockings, be putdown.’’ MathewCarey,in his Essayson Political 
Economy, says: ‘The great Chatham, the least hostile to British America 
of British minister, in his speech in the House of Lords on the address to 
the Throne in 1770, expresses his utmost alarm at the first efforts at manu 
factures in America.”” Henry C. Carey informs us in his Principles of Social 
Science, that even the distinguished Lord Chatham ‘declared that he would 
not allow the colonists to make even a hobnail for themselves.”’ 

A law of Virginia to sacosenae textile manufactures in the province, 
passed in 1684, was annulled in England. In 1699 the exportation, by land 
or water, of wool and woolen manufactures from one colony to another was 
prohibited. This was done that English woolen manufactures might have 
a monopoly in supplying the colonists with woolen goods. From 1719 to 
1732 British merchants ‘complained in memorials to the Government that 
the people of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Maryland were setting = manufactures of woolen and linen for the use of 
their own families, and of flax and hemp for coarse bags and halters.’’ Ban- 
croft says: ‘In the land of furs it was found that hats were well made; the 
London company of hatters remonstrated, and their craft was protected by 
an act forbidding hats to be transported from one plantation to another.” 
**In 1732,” says Henry C. Carey, in his great work above mentioned, ‘ the ex- 
portation of hats from province to province was prohibited and the number 
of hatters’ apprentices was limited by law.”’ In 1750 a hatter shop in Mas- 
sachusetts was declared by the British Parliament to be a nuisance. 

Concerning the attitude of Great Britain toward the woolen manufactures 
of the colonies at as late a period as the beginning of the Revolution, we 
quote from Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, published in 1776: ‘‘She 

rohibits the exportation from one province to another by water, and even 

he carriage by land, upon horseback, or in a cart, of hats, of wools, and 
woolen goods of the produce of America, a regulation which effectually 
revents the establishment of any manufacture of such commodities for 
istant sale, and confines the industry of her colonists in this way to such 
coarse and household manufactures as a private family commonly makes 
for its own use, or for that of some of its neighbors in the same province.”’ 

In the seventeenth century the colonial iron industry was so slowly de- 
veloped that it attracted butlittle attention in Great Britain; but at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, when Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia began to manufacture iron and toexport it to England, the possibilities 
of its development in competition with the Englishiron industry became a 
source of uneasiness to English ironmasters. In the following passage 
Bancroft details the result of this apprehension. 

“The proprietors of English iron works were jealous of American indus- 
try. In 1719 news came that, in some parts of Massachusetts, ‘the inhabit- 
ants worked up their wool and fiax and made a coarse sort for their own 
use; that they manufactured great part of their leather; that there were 
also hatters in the maritime towns, and that six furnaces and nineteen 
forges were set up. for making iron.’ These six furnaces and nineteen forges 
were a terror to England, and their spectres haunted the public imagina- 
tion for a quarter of acentury. The House of Commons readily resolved 
that ‘the erecting manufactories in the colonies tended to lessen their de- 
pendence;’ and, under pretense of encouraging the importation ot Ameri- 
can lumber, they passed a bill having the clause, ‘that none in the planta 
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tions should manufacture iron wares of any kind out of any so pigs, or 
bars whatsoever.’ The Houseof Lords added, ‘that no f , going by water 
or other works, should be erected in any of the said for the mak- 
ing, worlsing, or converting of any sows, pigs, or cast bar orrodiron.’ 
The opposition of the Northern colo defeated the bill; England would 
not yet forbid the colonist to manufacture a bolt or a nail, but the purpose 
was never abandoned.”’ 

The distinguished American historian records in the following language 
the culmination of the repressive policy of the mother country toward t 
iron industry ot the colonies: “America abounded in iron ore; its unwrought 
iron was excluded by a duty from the English market, and its people were 
rapidly gaining skill at the furnace and the forge. > the sub- 
ject engaged the attention of the HouseofCommons. Tocheck'the da 
American rivalry Charles Townshend was placed atthe head of a Utes. 
After a few days’ deliberation he brought in a bill which permitted Ameri- 
cau iron in its rudest forms to be imported duty free; but, now that the nail- 
ors in the colonies could afford spikes and large nails cheaper than the Eng- 
lish, it forbade the smiths of America to erect any mill for slitting or rolling 
iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any furnace for 
making steel. * * * Tho House dividedon popeaneas thatevery slitting 
mill in America should be abolished. The clause failed by & majority 
of 22; but an immediate return was required of every mill ady existing, 
and the number was never to be increased.” The act of Parliament to whic 
Bancroft here alludes contained many provisions, but its principal provi- 
sions were as follows: 

Whereas the importation of bar iron from His ners colonies in 
America into the port of London, and the importation iron from the 
said colonies into any port of Great Britain, and the man ture of such 
bar iron and pig iron in Great ane will be a great advantage, not only 


rot 


to the said colonies, but also to this dom, by furnishing the manufac- 
tures of tron with a supply of that useful and necessary commodity, and by 
means thereof large sums of money, now annually for iron to foreign- 
ers, will be saved to this Kingdom, See, of the woolen and 
other manufactures of Great Britain be exported to America 


most excellent ey 
spiritual and temporal, 
azul by the authority of thesame, that froman 
tivesubsi 

now payable on pig tron made in and im 
in America into any port of Great shall cease, determine, 
longer paid; and that from and after the said 24th day of June no subsidy, 
custom, imposition, rate, orduty whatever shall be payable bar iron 
made in and imported from the colonies into the 
law, statute. or us: to the con 

And that pig and iron made in 
be further manufactured in this ee oe 
thority aforesaid, that from and after the 
other & © for slitting or rolling of iron, ) 
with atilt hammer, or furnace for making steel, shall be erected, or after 
such erection continued in any of His Majesty's colonies in America; and if 
any person or persons shall erect, or cause to 
= on or cause one be continued, in any of the 

, engine, forge, or furnace, every or 

for every such mill, ne, Senge, oF fammnen, Seunels the 
ful money of Great Britain, 

“And it is hereby further enacted, by the authority 


r 
such mill, or furnace so erected or continued 
directions of this act shall be deemed a common n 


these veral and res 


engine, forge, 

oath such governor, lew 
authorized and required to 
engine, forge. orfurnace to be aba’ 
after such information —— 

The provision in the 
iron and bar iron imported into G 
cessities of the mother country, and was not in 
build up a colonial iron ind 

There was in 1760 a 
which was then the princi 
but forests every where aboun 
in m The manufacture of 


in 
of this 
repealed nor altered down to that period, the 
“While Great Britain encourages in America 
bar iron by exempting them from duties 


subject when im 
prohibition 
fac 


may secure forever the trade 
have admitted the raw material from no 


proclamation of Lieut.-Governor James 
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printed by Benjamin Franklin. An original copy may be seen in the librar 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society in Philadelphia. Itreadsas follows. 

“By the James ton, esq., lieutenant-governor and commander- 
in-chief of the Provinceof Pennsylvania and counties of New Castle, Kent, 
and Sussex, on Delaware.” 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by an act of Parliament passed in the twenty-third year of His 
Majesty’s pam, etilied “An act to encourage the importation of pig and 
bar iron from Majesty’s colonies in America, and to prevent the erec- 
tion of any mill or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, or any plating 
forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any furnace for making steel in any of 
the said colonies,” it is enacted ‘that from and after the 24th day of June, 
in the year of our Lord 1750, every governor, lieutenant-governor, and com- 
mander-in-chief of any of His Majesty's colonies in America shall forthwith 
transmit to the commissioners for trade and plantations a certificate under 
his hand and seal of ofiice containing a particular account of every mill or 
onus for slitting and rolling of iron, and every plating forge to work with 
a tilt hammer, and every furnace for making steel at the time of the com- 
mencement of this act erected in hiscolony; expressing also in the said cer- 
tificate such of them as are used and the name or names of the proprietor or 
proprietors of each such mill, engine, forge, and furnace, and tho place 
where each such mill, engine, forge, and furnace is crected, and the number 
of engines, forges, and furnaces in the said colony.” 

To the end, therefore, that I may be the better enabled to obey the direc- 
tions of the said act, I have thought fit, with the advice of the council, to 
issue this proclamation, hereby enjoining and requiring the proprietor or 
proprietors, or in case of their absence, the occupiers of any of the above- 
mentioned mills, engines, forges, and furnaces, erected within this province 
to appear before me, at the city of Philadelphia, on or before the 2ist day ot 
September next, with proper and ample testimonials of the rights of such 
proprietor or en. and occupiers therein, and sufficient proofs 
whether the said milis, engines, forges, and furnaces, respectively, were 
used on the said 24th day of June or not. 

And I do further hereby require and command the sheriff of every county 
in this province respectively, on or before the said 21st day of September, to 
appear before me, at the city of Philadelphia aforesaid, and then and there 
by writ , under their hands and seals, to certify and make known to me 
every mill or engine for slitting and rolling of iron, every plating forge to 
work with a tilt-hammer, and every furnace for making steel, which were 
erected within their several and respective counties on the said 24th day of 
June, and the place and places where the same were erected, withthe names 
of their reputed proprietor or proprietors, and the occupiers of them, and 
every of them; and whether thoy or any of them were used on the said 24th 
a of J x or not, as they and each of them will answer the contrary at 

eir peril. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the Province of Pennsylvania, 

at Philadelphia, this 16th day of August, in the twenty-fourth — of the 
of our Sovereign Lord, George Ii, eect Great Britain, France, and 
and, etc., and in the year of our Lord, 170. 
JAMES HAMILTON. 


By His Honor’s command. 
RICHARD PETERS, Secretary. 
God save the King. 


As a anes. the passage ofthis act aroused anew tho feeling 
of discontent in the colonies which been created and kept alive by many 
repressive measures of the mother country directed against our colonial 
manufactures. These measures of rep m formed a large ye that 
“long train ef abuses and usurpations’”’ which led tothe war of independ- 


ence. 

From the passage of the act of 1750 down to the Revolution our iron in- 
dustry was confined tothe uction of pig iron and bar iron and 
castings from the blast furnace. e effect of this act was to repress the 
de mt of our steel industry and of the finished branches of our iron 
industry. During this period we made pig iron and bar iron in sufficient 
quantities for our own use and the surplus was sent to the mother country. 

ies suffered also from the aonemes restrictive policy of Great 
Britain affecting the manufactures of all foreign countries, particularly 
from its numerous acts of Parliament eens the exportation of skilled 
artisans and improved machinery. Adam Smith gives us these facts: 

“By the 7th and 8th of William III (1696 and io 20, section 8, the 
ex: tion of frames or engines for knitting gloves or stockings is pro- 
hibited under the penalty not only of the forfeiture of such frames or en- 

ines so exported, or attempted to be exported, but of £40—one-half to the 
, the other to one ee Se eee orm or sue for the same. 

= the 5th eae (1718), chapter 27, the person who shall be convicted 
of any cer of, or in any of the manufactures of, Great Britain, 
to go into any ee parts in order to practice or teach his trade, is liable 
for the first offense to be fined in any sum not exceeding £100, and to three 
months’ im) and until the fine shall be paid; and for the second 
offense, to fined in any sum at the discretion of the court, and to im- 

ent for twelve mon and until the fine shall be paid. By the 23d 

eorge II (1749), chapter 13, this penalty is increased, for the first offense, 

to £500 for every cer s0 enticed, to twelve months’ imprisonment, 

and until the fine shall be paid; and for the second offense, to £1,000, and to 
two ’ imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid. 

“ By theformer of these two stat upon proof that any person has been 

any artificer, or that any cer has sed or contracted to go 
for yok te meme aforesaid, such artificer may be obliged 
at the of the court that he shall not go beyond 

be committed to until he give such security. 
eseas, wteue at ee 1 ; 
ven m by any o 
His Majesty's or by one of His M y's sec- 
retaries of state for the time being, if he does not within six months after 
such warning return to this realm, and from thenceforth abide and inhabit 
continually within the same, he is from thenceforth declared incapable of 
administrator re of within this idugdona 
or trator to or om 
by descent, devise, ay pena He eons totais to the ting aft his 
and 1s, is declared an alien in every respect, and is put 


tone, in the ch nee am, aionnce senha pailic ate, in 
on the Lawsof England. recites some of the details above 
by Adam Smith, and adds t testimony to the character of 
e a tere — by Great Britain in 1774, during the long 
reign o e . Hesays: 
Sto proves: the destruction of our home manufactures by Soe 
and ucing our artists to settle abroad, it is provided ee 
I, ec. 27, that such as so entice or seduce them be fined £100 be 
three months; and for the second offenseshall befined at discre 
and be imprisoned a year; and the artificers sogoing into foreign countries, 


out 
Sir William 
his 


ee 
im- 
tion 








and not returning within six months after warning given them by the Brit- 
ish ambassador where they reside, shall be deemed aliens, and forfeit all 
their land and goods, and shall be incap2ue of any legacy or gift. 

“By statute 23George II, c. 13, the. .cucsrs incur, for the first offense, a 

orfeiture of £500 for each artificer contracted with to be sent abroad and 
jmprisonment for twelve months; and for the second, £1,000, and are liable 
to tivo years’ imprisonment; and, by the same statute, connected with 14 
George III, c. 71, if any person exports any tools or utensils used in the silk, 
linen, cotton, or woolen manufactures (exempting wool cards to North 
America) he forfeits the same and £200, and the captain of the ship (having 
kmowledge thereof) £100; and if any captain of a king’s ship or officer of 
the customs knowingly suffers such exportation he forfeits £100 and his em- 
ployment and is forever made incapable of bearing any public office; and 
every person collecting such tools or utensils in order to export the same 
shall, on conviction at the assizes, forfeit such tools and also £200.” 

“The policy which is epitomized above by the great English politicaleccn- 
omist and the great English commentator was continued throughout the 
Revolution and long after the colonies secured their independence. Thede- 
tails of British legislation at this period are worthy of preservation. 

The following summary of the provisions of various restrictive acts of 
Parliament, enacted in 1781, 1782, 1785, and 1795, is derived from Pope’s Laws 
of the Customs and Excise: 

**(1781.) It was enacted (21 George III, chapter 37) that any person who 
packed or put on board, or caused to be brought to any place in order to be 
put on board any vessel, with a view to exportation, ‘any machine, engine, 
tool, press, paper, utensil, or implement, or any part thereof, which now is 
or hereafter may be used in the woolen, cotton, linen, or silk manufacture 
of this Kingdom, or goods wherein wool, cotton, linen, or silk are used, or 
any model or plan thereof,’ etc., should forfeit every such machine and the 
goods packed therewith and £200, and suffer imprisonment for twelve 
months. 

The like penalties attached to having in custody or power, or colleeting 
making, applying for, or causing to be made, any such machinery, and the 
forfeitures were to go to the use of the informer after the expenses of prose- 
cution were paid. The exportation, and tho attempt to put on board for 
that purpose, of ‘any blocks, plates, engines, tools, or utensils used in, or 
which are a the preparing or finishing of, the calico, cotton, muslin, 
or linen printing manufactures, or any part thereof,’ were the next year 
(1782) prohibited under penalty of £500. esameact interdicted the trans- 
portation of tools used in the iron and steel manufactures. 

‘1785. The great improvements which had been made in England in all 
branches of the iron manufacture, and the competition springing up in 
Europe and American in the production of rawiron, doubtless prompted the 
act of 1785 (25George III, chapter 67) to prevent, under severe penalties, the en- 
ticing of artificers or workmen in the ironand steel manufactures out of the 
Kingdom, and the exportation of any tools used in these branches to any 
place beyond the seas, 

179. The aet of Parilament of 178, prohibiting the exportation of tools 
and machinery used in the iron and steel manufactures was made perpetual 

the statute 35, George ITI, chapter 38. It recapitulatesthe several descrip- 

t s of machines, engines, implements, uteusils, and models, or parts 

there of, employed in rolling, slitting, pressing, casting, boring, stamping, 

piercing, scoring, shading, or chasingand die-sinking iron and other metals, 

t in cludes machines used in the button, glass, pottery, saddle and harness, 
and other manufactures, wire molds for paper, etc. 

We copy below the leading provisions of the act of the British Parliament 
(chapter 387) adopted in 1781, the twenty-first year of the reign of George the 
Third, which prohibited the exportation fromGreat Britain of machinery 
used in the manufacture of cotton, linen, woolen, and silk goods: 

‘An act to explain and amend an act made in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, entitled, ‘An act to prevent the exportation to 
foreign parts of utensils made use of in the cotton, linen, woolen, and silk 
manufactures of thiskingdom. * * * Thatif, at any time after the 24th 
day of June, 1781, any person or persons in Great Britain or Ireland shail 
* * * put on board of any ship or vessel, which shall not be bound directly 
to some port or place in Great Britain orIreland, * * * any machine, 
engine, tool press, paper, utensil, or implement whatsoever, which now is, 
or at any time or times hereafter shall or may be, used in, or proper for the 
preparing, working, pressing, finishing, orcompleting, of the woolen, cotton, 

men, or silk manufactures of this king@om * * * or any model or pian, 
or models or plans, of any such machine, engine, tool, press, paper utensil, 
or implement, or any part or parts thereof, * * * the person or person, 
so offending shall, for every such offense, not only forfeit allsuch machiness 
engines, tools, press, paper, utensils, or implements, modelsor plans, or part, 
thereof, respectively, together with the packages, and all other goods packed 
therewith, if any such there be, but also the sum of £200 of lawful money of 
reat. Britain; and shall also sufferimpriseonment * * * forthe space of 
ae without bail or mainprize, and until such forfeiture shall be 

« 7 , 

The act. of 1785, in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of George the Third, 
% little over one hundred years ago, was undisguisedly passed to cripple if 
possible the iron industries of foreign countries. Its principal provisions 
were as follows: 

“An act to prohibit the exportation to foreign parts of tools and utensils 
made use of in the iron and steel manufactures of thiskingdom; and to pre- 
vent the seducing of artificers orworkmen employed in those manufactures 
to §° into parts beyond the seas. 

Whereas the exportation of the several tools and utensils made use of in 
preparing, working up, and finishing the iron and steel manufactures of 
this Kingdom, or either of them, will enable foreigners to work up such man- 
ufactures and thereby greatly diminish the exportation of the same from 
this om; therefore, for the preserving as much as possible to His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects the benefits arising from those great and valuable branches 
Of trade and commerce, be it enacted, thatif, at any time after the Ist day 
of August, 1785, any person or persons in Great Britain shall, upom any pre 
tence whatever, export,, oad, or puton board, or pack, or causeor procureto be 
loaden, put on board, or Lb gogte order to be loaded or put on board of any 

ip or vessel which shall be bound to some port or place in parts beyond 
the seas (except to Ireland), or shall lade, or cause or procure to be laden 
on. board any boat or other vessel, or shall bring, or cause to be brought to 
any quay, whart, or other place, in order to be so laden or put on board any 
such ship or vessel, any tool or utensil hereafter mentioned; that is to say, 
hand stamps, dog-head stamps, pully stamps, stamps of all sorts, hammers 
and anvils for stamps, screws for stamps, iron rods for stamps, presses of 
all sorts, in iron, steel, or other metal, which are used for givingimpressions 
to metals, or any parts of these several articles; presses of ail sorts called 
ing-out es, beds and punches to be used therewith; piercing presses 
fall sorts, beds and punches to be used therewith, either in parts or pieces, 
fitted together; iron or steel dies, to be used in stampsor presses, cither 
or without impressions on them; rollers of cast-iron, wrought iron, or 
forrolling of metal, and framesforthesame; flasksor casting molds, 

used therewith; lathes of all sorts for turning, burnishing, 

elther the whole together orseparate partsthereof; lathe strings, 
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lishing brushes, scouring or shading engines, presses for horn buttons, 
dies for horn buttons, st ears for cutting of metal, rolled steel, rolled m l, 
with silver thereon, parts of buttons not fitted up into buttons, or in an 
unfinishedstate; engines forchafing, stocks for casting buckles, buttons, 1 
rings; cast-iron anvils and hammers for forging mills for fron and copper; 
rolis, slitters, beds, pillars, and frames for slitting s; die-sinking tools 
of all sorts, engines for making button shanks, laps « Ll sorts, drilling en- 
gines, tools for pinching of glass. eng! r cove f whips, polishing 
brusl , bars of metal covered with gold « lver, iron l rew plates, 
pins, and stocks for making screws, or any other t r utensil what 
which now is, are, or at any time or times hereafter 
or proper for the preparing, : nis! 
steel manufactures of 3 Kingdor 
names soever the same shall be cal 
models or plans of any such tool, uten 
thereof, the person or persons 80 off 
only forfeit and lose such tools or utensils, or parts or | ere )- 
gether with the packages and all other goods packed therewith, if any h 
there be, * * * the person or persons so ofie 1 r r 
offense, forfeit tha sum of £200 of lawful money « 
also suffer imprisonmentin the common gaol, 
tion * * * forthespace of twelve months, wit! 
until such forfeiture shall be paid. 

And whereas, for the encouragement of such manufactories in this ki: 
dom, it is necessary that provision should bemade to prevent artificers, an 
others employed therein, from departing or from being seduced to depart 
out of this kingdom; be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after the said Istday of August, 1785, if any person or persons shall 
contract with, entice, persuade, or endeavor to seduce or encourage : ur 
tificer or workman concerned or employed, or who shall have wo 
been employed in, the iron or steel manufacturesin this ki 
making or preparing any tools or utensils for such manufactory, to gi 
of Great Britain to any parts beyond the seas (except to Lreland), and 
beconvictedthereof * * * shall, forevery artificer socontracted with, « 
ticed, persuaded, encouraged orseduced, or attempted so to be, forfelt and pa 
sum of £500 of lawfulmoney of Great Britain, and shall be committed tot 
the common gaol, there to remain without bail or mainprize, for the 
of twelve calendar months, and until such forfeiture shall be pat 
case of asubsequent offense of the same kind the person or persons so a 
offending shall, upon the like conviction, forfeit and pay, for every per 
so contracted with, enticed, persuaded, encouraged or saduced, or attem 
50 to be, the sum of £1,000, * * * andshall be committed tothe« om 
gaol as aforesaid, there to remain without ball or mainprise for and during 
the term of two years, * * * and until such forfeiture shall be paid. 

In 1786 some trifling changes were made ifn the list of articles the expor 
tion of which was prohibited, but the principal tools used in the manufac 
ture of iron and steel were carefully preserved in this Nst. Atthe 
time tools for making paper, for making and working glass, and f nak- 
ing pottery and harness, were added tothe lst. In 1795, as already stated, 
the act of 1785 was made perpetual. In 1789 an act was passed providing 
that ‘‘ Whereas there have of late been many attempts to seduce colle 
out of Scotland into foreign countries, be it therefore further enacted, tha 
all personsseducing, or attempting to seduce, colliers * * * from theKing 
dom of Great Britain shall be punished in the same manner as persons 
ing, or attempting to seduce, manufacturers or other artisans are punishable 
by law.”” This last act would have a tendency to prevent the mining of coal 
in the United States, which hadscarcely been commenced atthe time of its 
passage. 

The prohibition of the exportation of machinery for the manufacture « 
iron and steel and of other machinery continued until long after the begin 
ning of the present.century. In 1825 and again In 18383 the exportation o! 
machiner for the manufacture of cotton, woolen, linen, and silk goods was 
again prohibited. It was not permitted to be exported until 1845. In the 
London Times for October 30, 1811, will be found a detailed account of the 
arrest of Hugh Wagstaff for placing on board the American ship Mount 
Vernon, bound to New York, twenty-three boxes containing spindles used 
in the spinning of cotton. 


Wagstaff was committed to Lancaster Castle for trial under the act of 21 
George III, chapter 37, and the boxes were seized. The Hon. John L. Hayes, 
of Boston, the highest authority in the United States upon the literature of 
our textile industries, informs us that “ patriotic Tench Coxe, the able coad- 
jutor of Alexander Hamilton in the Treasury, entered into a bond with a 
person in London whoengaged to send him complete models of Arkwricht 

yatent. The models were completed and packed, but were detected and for 
Peited.” In 1832 the model of a roller for calico printing, to be used at Lowell, 
in Massachusetts, could be obtained from England only by concealing it in 
the tronk of a lady who was returning to this country. 

From a letter in the possession of Dr. Hayes it appears that when, in 18289, 
Messrs: Sharp and Roberts, of Manchester, England, desired to introduce 
their self-acting mule into this country after obtaining a patent for it here 
their American partner, Mr. Bradford Durfee, of Pall River, was compelled 
to smuggle through France the patterns for the castings. The statutes in- 
terfering with the emigration of artificers were not wholly repealed until 
182% 

During the long period in the history of the mother country in which she 
endeavored by the legislation above recited to repress the development of 
our manufacturing industries she vigorously protected her own industries 
by customs duties from foreign competition. The protection which she 
gave to her iron industry after Cort had perfected for her the puddling fur- 
naee and the rolling mill and the owners of ber biast-furnaces had generally 
introduced steam power and the use of mineral fuel, is especially noticeable 
Prior to this time Great Britain had not made enovgh iron to supply her 
own wants; now she could do this. We quoteas follows from Scrivenor’s 
History of the Iron Trade: 

‘From 1782 till 1795 the duty of foreign bars was £2 16s.2d. perton. It rose 
to £3 4s. 7d. in 1797; from 1798 to 1802 it was £315e. 5d.; in twoyears it had got 
to £4 178. 1d.; from 1806 to 1808 it stood at. £5 7s. 5jd.; in the three years be- 
tween 1809 and 1812 it was £5 9s. 10@.; and in the five years ending witn 1818 
it had been.£6 9%. 10d. At this date a distinction was made in the interests 
of British shipping; for whilst thenceforward till the close of 1825 the duty 
on foreign bars was £6 108. if imported in British ships, it was £7 188. 6d. if 
imported in foreign. Nor was thisall; iron slit or hammered into rods, and 
iron drawn down or hammered less than three-quarters of an inch square, 
was made to pay a duty at the rate of £20 per ton; wrought iron not other 
wise enumerated was taxed witha payment of £50 for every £100 worth 
imported; and steel or manufactures of steel were similar loaded with 1 3 
per cent duty.” 

It does not fall within the scope of this work to discuss the revenue policy 
of the British Government at any period of the history of our own country 
further than to show its effects in retarding the development of our tron 
and steel industries. This has been done. As germane, however, to what 
has already been presented, the following additional testimony concerjzing 
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the hostile policy of the British Government and people toward American 
manufacturing industries in the present century is of historical value. 

In 1816 Lord Brougham, in a speech in Parliament, advoca the in- 
creased exportation of British goods to the United States, dec that ‘it 
was well worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation in order by 
the glut to stifiein thecradle those rising manufactures in the United States 
= the war has forced into existence contrary to the natural course of 
t n. sa, ?? 

Mr Robertson, a member of Parliament, said in a memorable speech 
quoted by Henry Clay in 1832: ‘It was idle for us to endeavor to persuade 
other nations to join with us in adopting the principles of what was called 
free trade. Other nations knew, as well as the noble lord opposite and those 
who acted with him, what we meant by free trade was nothing more nor less 
than, by means of the great advantages we enjoyed, to get —a of ali 
their markets for our manufactures, and to prevent them, one an , from 
ever becoming manufacturing nations.” 

In 1#43 the London Spectator said: ‘‘ More general considerations tend to 
show that the trade between the two countries, most beneficial to both, must 
be what is commonly called a colonial trade; the new settled country im- 
ports the manufactures of the old in exchange for its own_raw produce. 

n all economical relations the United States still stand to England in the 
relation of colony to mother country.” 

William Huskinson, the pioneer in the British free-trade movement and 
long a prominent member of the British Parliament, declared in as h 
in 1825 that *‘ to enable capital to obtain a fair remuneration the ce of 
labor must be kept down.” In 1854 a British liamentary commission de- 
ciared: “The laboring classes generally in the manufacturing districts of 
this country, and ern? ‘a the iron and coal districts, are very little 
aware of the extent to which they are often indebted for their being em- 
ployed at all to the immense losses which their employers voluntarily in- 
cur in bad times in order to destroy foreign competition and to gain and 
heep possession of foreign markets. * * The large capitals of this 
a. are the great instruments of warfare against the competing capi- 
tal of foreign countries.”’ 


From the American Iron Trade, in 1876, I also quote the fol- 
lowing: 


Restrictive measures conce' the exportation of wool and the paperte. 
tion of woolen cloths were adopted in a early in the reign of Edward 
ILI, in the first half of the fourteenth century. Blackstone remarks of the 
legislation in the reign of Edward, ‘Much also was done under the auspices 
of this magnanimous prince for et domestic manufactures by 
prohibiting the e tion of English wool and the importation or wear 
of foreign cloth or furs, and by encour cloth-workers from other coun- 
tries to settle here.” From Edward's time the protective policy is faintly 
marked in English history. 

At first, however, only the manufacture of common woolen goods was 
made tho subject of protective legislation. The Continent still continued 
without restriction to supply fine cloths, tapestries, silks, linens, laces, cut- 
ery, iron, ete., for many years. Nordid the en of wool come to an 
end; it ‘became a monopoly of the King’s exchequer. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the legislation of England affec the importation of 
foreign goods competing with those of domestic manufacture, or retarding 
domestic manufac enterprise, grew more and more restrictive. 

Under Edward 1V, in the fifteenth century, the importation of many manu- 
factured articles was entirely prohibited. When Queen Elizabeth was upon 
the throne, during the latter part of the sixteenth century, the effect of this 
policy, of which she was an ardent friend, was seen in the vast development 
ofthe manufacturing and commercial interests of the kingdom. Then, for 
the first time, England began to manifest the possession of those wonderful 
capabilities which have made her the first commercial and manufacturing 
nation of modern times. 

The policy of Edward III, which gave England her start in many im- 
portant branches of manufactures, was contemporaneous with the settle- 
ment in the country of some Flemish weavers. hers of their countrymen 
accepted the inducements to im tion which were offered by Edward, 
and still other skilled foreigners followed the Flemish workmen. [In time, 
however, the large numbers of foreign artisans who had settled in England 
excited the jealousy of native manufacturers, and many thousand Belgians 
were expelled from the country in the early part of the sixteenth century 
by Henry VILL 

A few years after the expulsion of the Belgians, summary measures were 
ee. resorted to 7. Elizabeth to rid a of the ships and mer- 
chandise of the powerful Hanseatic League, which for many years had en- 
= parliamentary privileges amoun' almost to a monopoly of Eng- 

ish commerce. All these were, in their , Measures of protection, as 
were those enactments in previous a which had bited the impor- 
tation of certain % goods; but so extreme violent were the last 
two here noted that their wisdom and justice wonld have been more than 
questioned if they had occurred in our day. English statesmanship and 
philanthr first invited foreign merchants and manufacturers to culti- 
vate intimate relations with the unskilled —— of England; and then, 
when the lessons so greatly needed had been aT onrenere. and they were 
informed that their services were no longer req , and that their com- 
pany was not wanted. 

Elizabeth, however, was in one respect wiser than Henry. She did not 
banish from England skilled workmen of foreign birth who had sought her 
shores. She encouraged the immigration of Huguenot refugees, w had 
commenced a few years before her accession to the throne, and, parily in 
consequence of this encouragement her reign, as already remarked, was a 

rous one for her _ The Huguenots brought over from France 
the owledge of many of the mechanic arts of which England had pre- 
viously been ignorant. “In 1560 a pair of black silk stockings, knit in 
land, was ted to Queen Elizabeth" as a great achievement. In the 
seventeenth century the accession to her population of other Huguenot 
still further added to the manufacturing skill and developed the 
mantfacti resources of England. * * * 

As one resultof the Huguenot imm tion into England the manufac- 
ture of silk was greatly extended. ‘To cherish the industry, the duties on 
imported silks were irobled, and then their importation prohibited.” In 1678 
an act was passed for the encouragement of woollen manufactures, which 

uired that “all dead bodies should be wra in woolen shrouds.” 
act remained in force until 1808. The linen manufacture was 
established through liberal grants from William of O and succeeding 
ae Blackstone, in his chapter on “ Offenses against pubite trade, 
states that “owling * * * the offense of transporting wool or sheep out 
of this to the detriment of its staple manufacture * * * was 
— commoniaw * * * and by many later statutes. 

e statute 8 Elizabeth, chapter 3, makes the transportation of live shee 
or embarking them on board any ship, for the first offense forfeiture of goods 
and imprisonment for a year, and at theend of the year the left hand shall be 
cutoff in some public market, and shall be there nailed up in the openest 







lace; andthe second offense is felony—thatis death. ‘‘ Thestatutes 12Charles 

I, chapters 3 and 7, and 8 William III, chapter 28, make the exportation of 
wool, sheep, or fuller’s earth, liable to pecuniary penalties, and the forfeit- 
ure of the interest of the ship and cargo by the owners, if privy, and con- 
fiscation of goods and three years’ imprisonment to the master of all the 
mariners;"’ and the statutes 4 George I. and 12 and 19 George II “‘Makea 
transportation for seven yearsif the penalties be not paid.” ese prohibi- 
tions of the exportation of wool, sheep, and fuller’s clay were not repealed 
until the present century. 

Near the close of the seventeenth conte. in the reign of William ITI, the 
exportation of frames or engines for knitting gloves or stockings was pro- 
hibited under heavy penalties. A hundred yearslater, in 1782, ‘‘aspecial act 
was passed prohibiting the exportation of engraved copper plates and blocks, 
or enticing any workmen employed in printing calicoes to go beyond the 
sea, under a penalty of £500 and twelve months’ imprisonment. 


In this connection I wish to read a brief extract from Lord 
Macauley’s address in Edinburg, November 2, 1852, on the oc- 
casion of his reélection to Parliament. He says: 


Already emigration is beginning, if I rightly understand, to produce the 
same effect here which it has produced on the Atlantic States of the Union. 
And do not epee that our countryman who goes abroad is altogether lost 
tous. Even if he go from under the dominion and protection of the Eng- 
lish flag, and settle himself among a kindred people, still he is notaltogether 
lost to us, for under the benignant system of free trade he willstill remain 
bound to us by close ties. If he ceases to be a neighbor he is still a bene- 
factor and a customer. 

Go where he may, if you will but uphold that system inviolate, it is for us 
that he is turning the forests into cornfields on the banks of the Mississippi; 
it is for us he is tending his sheep and preparing his fleeces in the heart of 
Australia, and in the meantime it is from us he receives the commodities 
which are produced with vast advantage in an old society, where great 
masses of i — are accumulated. His candlesticks and his pots and pans 
come from Birmingham, his knives from Sheffield, the light cotton jacke 
which he wears in summer comes from Manchester, and the good cloth coa 
which he wears in winter comes from Leeds. 


















































Thus the American wool and woolen industries were antago- 
nized by England over two centuries ago as they are to-day. 
But notwithstanding the 1687 act of the Crown the Assembly of 
Virginia in April, 1691, imposed an export duty on wool of 6d. 
per pound, 

Andros, who was governor from 1692 to 1698, was a patron of 
manufactures and approved acts for establishing fulling mills, 
which acts, however, were rejected by the English Government} 
and Governor Nicholson, who succeeded Andros in 1698, at- 
tempted to overturn the good that had been done in the way of 
developing American industries during the preceding adminis- 
tration and recommended Parliament to pass an act forbidding 
the plantations to make their own clothing, while at the same 
time he represented that owing to the low price of their tobacco 
crop, the returns from the latter were insufficient to pay for 
thelr clothing. He sent over to England memorials which in 
effect prayed the passage of a law that would have compelled the 
planters to go naked 

The parallel between the efforts of the administration of An- 
dros to diversify and foster American industries and the action 
of Nicholson to destroy them suggests a similar comparison of 
the beneficial Administration of President Harrison and the de- 
structive Administration of President Cleveland, nearly one 
hundred years later. Yet, in spite of official opposition, there 
is evidence that domestic or homespun manufactures of wool 
were increasing throughout the colonies, s0 much so that in 1788 
Edmand Jennings, deputy governor of Virginia, wrote to the 
home government that the consumption of imported clothing 
was diminishing and the manufactur & spirit of the colonies in- 
creasing, and he hoped that the English merchants would see 
that it was to their own interest to overstock the colonies with 
clothing as the only effectual means to check the inhabitants of 
this country from going into manufactures of their own. 

In 1697 an effort was made in Maryland to introduce linen and 
woolen manufacture, but it succeeded only in attracting the re- 
proachful attention of the English Government and was soon 
abandoned, and while in 1750 Maryland had a large number of 
sheep, yet such was the discouragement offered to the wool- 
growing industry by the nee Government at this early date, 
that fifty years afterwards, in 1800, not a single sheep could be 
found there. 

In New York, the Dutch colonists were gladdened by the arrival 
of two 1 ships freighted with cattle and sheep, but the char- 
ter of 1609 forbade the manufacture of any woolen fabric. Not 
a web might be woven or a shuttle thrown except at the risk of 
exile. Under these circumstances there was no encouragement 
for raising sheep, and in 1643 there was not over a score of sheep 
in the colony. 

Notwithstanding the early orders against weaving were sose- 
vere that but little progress was made in woolen manufacture, 
the Dutch matrons were proud in their display of red, green, 
and worsted stockings. These laws were evidently not always 
enforced, for Denton in his history states that in 1670 the Dutch 
inhabitants did much weaving, every household making the 
greater part of their own woolen clothing. Yet the spirit of 
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repression went on, for in 1715 Governor Hunter, of New York, 
recommended that every grant of land on premises where manu- 
acturing was pursued be void and revert to the Crown in order 
to prevent the people from manufacturing woolen goods. His 


desire was to divert the people from the manufacture of clothof | 


which the country people chiefly wore the product of their own 
looms. 


But as imported goods were counted cheap at an advance of | 
100 per cent above their foreign cost, the people were mainly | 


clothed with coarse cloth three-fourths of a yard wide, and other 


stuff called linsey-woolsey, the warp of which was woolen and | 


the woof linen. The custom of making coarse clothes in private 


families prevailed throughout all of the colonies, and in almost | 


every house a sufficient quantity was manufactured for the use 
of the family. Children were set at work as soon as they were 
able to spin and card. Every family was furnished with aloom, 
and where the household failed to contain anyone with suffi- 


cient skill to weave the yarn into cloth, the itinerant weavers | 
who traveled about the country put the finishing hand to the | 


work. Thus, especially in the Eastern and Middle colonies the 
industries of the family were of the most complete character; 
each homestead produced enough to supply the necessities of all 
the members. 


In farming communities the women of the household made all | 


of their own garments, and mostof those worn bythe men. They 
spun their own yarn from the wool of their own sheep, wove the 
family linen and woolen goods, and at spinning parties supplied 
the minister and his family with their winter outfit. After the 
family wants and those of the minister were supplied, the sur- 
plus was taken to the nearest town and bartered for other goods, 
or put in the hands of storekeepers to be sold on commission. 
At the time of the breaking out of the American Revolution, 
the woolen goods that were required to clothe Washington’s 
army were largely made in this manner. 


The theory of protection to American industries seems to have | 


been a public sentimentof the patriotic people from our earliest 
history. Washington, while his ragged and shivering army 
were in camp at Valley Forge, beheld our ports blockaded by 
British ships and our land not only without an ample supply of 


wool, which is always an important munition of war, but also | 
without factories capable of making the clothing and blankets | 


needed for his army. His thoughts and experience at this time 
may have had some connection with the passage of the first im- 
rtant act signed by him after he became President of the 
nited States, which act was designated ‘‘An act to encourage 
and promote manufactures.” The men who passed the law were 


largely those who had framed the Constitution of the United | 


States, and it is not likely that they believed protection was un- 
constitutional when almost the first law they enacted was one 
levying taxes on imports. 

Coming now directly to the influence of protection upon the 
American wool ry we have the following facts: 

Under the tariff laws of 1846 and 1857 the duty collected on all 
wools averaged but slightly above 3cents per pound, and ina 
protective sense was so trifling as to have little or no importance 
in increasing the number of sheep, which in 1840 were 19,311,000 
and in 1860 22,471,275, an increase only of about 3,000,000 sheep 
in twenty years under a purely revenue duty, as against an in- 
crease of nearly 22,000,000 sheep, or 974 per cent, during the fol- 
lowing thirty years of protection. We had, in 1860, 22,471,275 
sheep, producing 60,264,913 pounds of wool; while in 1890, after 
thirty years of protection, we had 44,336,072 sheep, producing 

76,000,000 pounds of wool, an increase of 360 per cent in the 
wool product. 

The average price of XX Ohio washed fleece previous to 1860 
was about 48 cents yer pound. The average from 1846 to 1860 
was 48 cents. At that time Ohio fleeces were largely of Saxony 
blood, instead of the Spanish merino blood, as at present. The 
fleeces were light, shrinking about 40 per cent, yielding 60 per 
cent of scoured wool, the cost of which from 1546 to 1860 was 
about 80 cents per pound. 

Under the McKinley law, from the time of its passage until 
menaced by free wool in the pending bill, the price for XX Ohio 
wool was under 33 cents per pound for washed fleeces, which be- 
ing of the Spanish merino blood were heavier than the fleeces 
grown previous to 1860. 

The shrinkage, instead of being only 40 per cent, as it was 
previous to 1860, was 53 per cent in 1892, yielding only 37 per 
cent of scoured wool, which, at 33 cents for the fleece, made the 
clean scoured price 70 cents under the McKinley law, as against 
80 cents previous to 1860; so that, if we take for comparison the 
period between 1846 to 1860, when we were on a revenue basis, 
on one side, with the period under the McKinley law on a pro- 
tective basis, we will find that the Ohio farmer received 80 cents 
scoured for his XX Ohio previous to 1860, as against only 70 








| cents scoured, or 12+ pe cent less under the McKinley law than 
under the revenue tariff in force between 1846 and LSt0. 

But while this decline of 124 per cent was taking place in 
America, there had been a decline more than three times as 
great in the scoured value of the same kind of wool in the free- 
| trade London market, which, as is well known, is the principal 
wool market of the world. The average scoured value of wool 
in London of like kind and quality and similar to XX Ohiofrom 
1846 upto 1860 was-about 65 cents, while in 1892 the scoured value 
of the same wool was below 35 cents in that market, a decline of 
46 per centin free-trade London as against a decline of only 124 
per cent for the same period for the same article under protec- 
tion in the United States. The decline here was because of the 
decline there, for London prices dominate the world’s prices 
for wool, and but for protection in the United States the decline 
here would also have been 46 per cent instead of only 12+ per 
cent. 

It is now urged asa reason for lower duties, that because XX 
Ohio was worth 48 cents in the fleece or 80 cents scoured on the 
revenue basis of the period from 1846 to 1860 as against onjy 33 
cents in the fleece or 70 cents scoured clean under the McKinley 
law, therefore a return to the lower duties of 1846 would bring 
back the higher prices of 1846, namely, 48 cents for XX fleeces. 
If this is true, why should not a return to the highest duties 
| ever collected, under the tariff law of 1867, cause a return tothe 
highest average price ever reached of over 50 centsfor XX Ohio 
| fleece, which wasits price during the existence of that high 
tariff law? 

The reason why XX Ohio wools sold at 48 cents under low 

revenue duties before our civil war and at only 33 cents under 
the McKinley law, was because of the changed condition of the 
| world’s sources of supply of wool. 
In 1846, when the duty collected was only about 3 cents per 
| pound, the price for XX Ohio wools was about 48 cents, because 
the present principal sources of the world’s supply were com- 
paratively undeveloped, and then the wools from the Southern 
| hemisphere were so insignificant as to exercise no dominating 
influence, as they do to-day, in controlling the world’s prices for 
wool. Even as late as in 1857 the conditions of the worid’s sup- 
ply were very unlike those of 1893, for then Austrailia produced 
only 30,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, as against 250,000,000 
pounds in 1893, an increase of over 700 per cent. The River 
Plate, in 1857, produced only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, 
and in 1893 that country produced 110,000,000 pounds of scoured 
wool, an increase of 1,000 per cent. 

The Cape of Good Hope in 1857 produced only 10,000,000 
pounds of scoured wool while in 1893 that country produced 
50,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, an increase of 400 per cent. 
| Thus the world’s supply of wool in 1893 is drawn from the south- 
ern hemisphere, where by reason of perennial pastures, better 
| in winter than in summer, wool can be produced at from 10 to 12 
cents per pound below its cost in the rigorous winter climate of 
the United States; while in 1857 the bulk of the world’s supply 
came from the northern hemisphere, where, owing to winter 
feeding, wool growing is always more costly than in Australia, 

I here append a chart to be incorporated in my remarks, 
which shows the increase under free trade abroad in compari- 
son with the increase here under an adequate protective tariff. 
[For chart see next page. | 

New and extensive fields for woolgrowing have been opened 
in the southern temperate zone that were idle in 1857. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means has pub- 
licly, but erroneously, stated that wool in 1857 was put on the 
free list, and that at that time we were prosperous. Now, what 
were then the existing conditions? In July, 1857, XX Ohio wool 
was worth 60 cents, and wool worth less than 20 cents was then 
put on the free list; then, as now, the Democrats had control of 
| all branches of the Government. James Buchanan was Presi- 
dent, and both branches of Congress were Democratic. What 
followed? A financial panic spread all over the country, and by 
the end of that year, X X Ohio wool had fallen from 60 cents to 
30 cents, a decline of 50 per cent in six months. 

The distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee points 
to this conditionas a happy state of affairs and invites the Amer- 
| ican people to a new trial of the same experience. 

Duties that lack anything of being protective fail to protect, 
and must, therefore, be only revenue duties. Under the tariff 
law of 1867, the duties upon the higher priced fine foreign wools 
of the first class of that period averaged nearly 15 cents per 
pound. The average on first and second class wool was actually 
| 122 cents per pound. These were adequate protection and were 
| the highest duties ever collected upon imported wool. They 
| gave complete protection to American fine wool growing, and, 
as a consequence, the number of sheep, likewise the wool clip, 
of the United States increased rapidly. As an illustration of 
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Tho quantities art stated in millons of pounds of clean-scoured wool. 
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this reference is made to the last twelve years of the tariff law 
of 1867, from 1873 to 1884, the latter being the year when the in- 
cpowen of the repeal of the tariff law of 1867 began to be visi- 
ble. 

The United States increased its wool crop from 170,000,000 
pounds in round figures in 1874 to 340,000,000 pounds in 1884—an 
increase of 100 per cent; owing to the stimulating influences of 
the adequate protection which was afforded by the tariff law of 
1867, the wool clip of the United States doubled. In the rateof 
increase of our wool crop in this period we outstripped every 
other nation in the world. During the same years Australia, 
with all the supposed advantages of free wool, increased only 
64 per cent. The Argentine Republic, under the same condi- 
tions, increased only 35 per cent. The Cape of Good Hope like- 
wise increased 60 per cent. All these countries have the ad- 
vantage of perennial pasture which is better in winter than in 
summer. They have advantages over the woolgrower of the 
United States equivalent to at least 11 cents per pound, yet the 
high protective duties of the tariff law of 1867 so far offset these 
foreign advantages and sostimulated woolgrowing inthe United 
States that ‘this nation under adequate protection beat the world 
in the rapidity with which it increased its wool crop. 

In most sections of the United States the sheep industry in 
competition with that of the southern hemisphere, is heavily 
handicapped by the necessity which exists imthe principal wool- 

rowing sections of the United States for feeding sheep through 

ee winter months. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the feed 
thus consumed here by our flocks when not out on pasture, rep- 
resents labor—an element that exists to a very limited extent or 
not at all in the woolgrowing belt of the south temperate zone. 
In Australia the government fences the lands, sinks the wells, 
and leases the land in large tracts for less money than many of 
the American woolgrowers pay in|taxes alone. Land there is 
taxed only 14 per cent after its value has reached $12,500, the 
amount below that value not being taxed. 

I append a chart which shows the increase under free trade 
there in comparison with the increase here under an adequate 
7 rotective tariff. Of all the nations selected for comparison, 
i hat-of Great Britain is the only one where the disadvantages 

of woolgrowing, owing to the climatic conditions, are at all'sim- 
ilar to ours. There, as here, the sheep are fed crops during a 
portion of the winter, but British winters are much milderand 
much more favorablefor profitable woolgrowing than the winters 
of the United States. Notwithstanding thisclimatic advantage, 
the wool clip of Great Britain under free trade from 1873 up to 
1884 fell of 19 per cent, while the wool clip of the United States 
for the same years under the adequate protection of the tariff 
law of 1867 increased 100 per cent, all of which is exhibited in 
this chart, marked C. 

In 1873 the wool clip of the United States was 170,000,000 
pounds, but in 1884, when this stimulating effect of the tariff of | 
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1867 had ceased, our wool clip had increased to 340,000,000 
ounds. President Cleveland was first elected in 1884, and un- 
ee the attempt to put wool on the free list during his Adminis- 
tration the number of sheep decreased from 50,600,000 sheep in 
1884 to 43,500,000 in 1888—a decrease under President Cleveland’s | 
first Administration of 7,100,000 sheep. When Mr. Harrison | 
was elected the prospect of increased protection induced the | 
growers to stop the slaughter of their sheep, and as a conse- | * 
quence the flocks increased from 43,500,000 in 1888 to over 47,- 
000,000 in March, 1893, when President Cleveland was inaugw- | 
rated, an increase under Republican administration of 8} per 
cent. Theassault upon the industry by the free-wool policy has 
so discouraged those engaged in woolgrowing that more sheep 
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were destroyed in the first year of President Cleveland's second | 
Administration than were destroyed during the whole four | 
years of his first Administration. Of this amount one-half has | 
a been slaughtered in the city of Chicago since March 4, | 

Protection by tariff of the production of wool and of the man- 
ufacture of wool is demanded by the best interests of all the 
American people. 

The increase in the clip of American wool from 60,264,913 
pounds in 1860 to 308,000,000 pounds in 1885, an increase of 400 
per cent in wool, while the imporis of foreign wool advanced 
only from 26,282,935 pounds to 70,596,170 pounds within the same 
period, an increase of 169 per cent in imports, demonstrates the 
effect of protective duties in promoting sheep husbandry inthis 
country, and in thus adding to the sources of national prosperity 
and wealth. 

The fact that the reduction of the tariff on wool in 1883 was 
immediately followed by'a decrease in the number of sheep in 
the country from 50,626,626 in 1884 to 44,759,314 in 1887, gives 
warning that the abolition of duties on wool would seriously 
— the raising of sheep in this country, which is the third 
producer in quantity among the nations, and would thus increase 
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the price of wool all over the world, while the consequent de- 
struction of sheep would materially affect the supply and the 
price of meat, and to a considerable degree, of all provisions. 
Inasmuch as American manufactures furnished, in 1880, 81.3 
sr cent of the woolen goods consumed in the United States, 
aithough in 1860 only 62.8 per cent of such goods were produced 
in this country, no reduction in the tariff can be necessary to 
afford the American people a full supply and an abundant com- 
petition in fabrics which enter into use in every family, and for 
which the prices for like qualities compare favorably with those 
in foreign countries. 

The advance in the consumption of wool in the United States, 
from 65,749,635 pounds in 1859 to 424,404,109 pounds in 1885 under 
a protective tariff, is to be attributed to the impetus given to 
manufactures by the raising of sheep in this country, which in 
1384 furnished 81.3 per cent of all the wool consumed here. As 
a means to the development of manufactoriesat home, the shee 
industry, which bas so largely aided in the development an 
civilization of our vast Western country, deserves consistent 
and adequate encouragement in the adjustment of the national 
revenue. Under the protective policy, the United States has 
become the foremost manufacturing nation in the world, while 
its agriculture has been extended and diversified by the incen- 
tive of the most profitable markets known to men. Prudence, 
Mr. President, forbids the overthrow of a system of revenue 
under which such results have been obtained, while the wages 
of labor and the share of production paid to the American arti- 
san are far greater than in “7 other country. 

The tariff law of 1883, which succeeded that of 1867, reduced 
the duties on wool of the first and second class from ey 15 
cents per pound for the best grades, and 124 cents per pound on 
the average, to 10 cents perpound. While the duties under the 
tariff law of 1867, now repealed, gave adequate protection and 
gene stimulated the increase in the wool clip of the country 

ar beyond the rate of increase in every other nation in the 
world, so with the inadequate protection of the tariff law of 
1883, the wool clip of the United States decreased almost as 
rapidly as it had previously increased. At that time the per 
capita consumption of wool throughout the world wasincreasing, 
thus increasing the demand for wool to such an extent as to 
greatly stimulate its growth throughout the outside world. 

But during the six years of tariff reduction and inadequate 
rotection which followed the period of the tariff law of 1867, by 
he reduction of duties from an average of 12} cents per pound, 
and nearly 15 cents per pound on the best grades, to 10 cents per 
pound, the American wool industry languished. Sheep weresent 
to the butcher in great numbers, and the wool clip of the United 
States for the first time in many years began to decrease. All 
of the other nations of the world were increasing at the previous 
rapid rate. Even England, whose woolcrop had previously been 
failing off, held its own, while the United States for the first 
time began to fall behind; thus showing that with adequate pro- 
tection the industry increased, while with inadequate protection 
it decreased. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. MITCHELL 
of Oregon, who Called for a quorum.] 

Mr. QUAY. During this period, say from 1884 up to the pas- 
sage of the McKinley law in 1890, Australia increased her wool 
clip over 30 per cent. The Argentine Republic increased her 
wool clip 33 per cent. The Cape of Good Hope increased her 
wool clip 19 per cent, and Great Britain held her own while the 
United States decreased 12 per cent. Thus there is evidence 
that with adequate rote: that is to say, with protection 
sufficient to cover climatic and other advantages of the wool- 
growing belt on the cheap or free lands of the southern hemis- 
phere, our wool crop increased faster than that of any other na- 
tion in the world, and yet, when the duties were cut down below 
the protective point, our wool crop decreased. It is thus evi- 
dent that with the entire removal of duties the clip will be al- 
most entirely destroyed. The comparison of the increase in the 
other nations of the world with the decrease in the United States 
I show in the chart Bereteraeeeees and marked ‘ D.” 

If wool be put on the free list, the American woolgrower will 
have tosubmit to the disad vanta ges of raising wool in thisclimate 
on even terms with his foreign rivals, who do not have such diffi- 
culties to contend with, and so withoutadequate protection must 
necessarily be driven out of the business. Our seventh largest 
agricultural industry, producing annually $66,000,000 worth of 
wool and representing an investment of $200,000,000 in sheep, 
will be destroyed by free trade. Sheep will be fattened and will 
then be sent to market as food, and flocks will disappear forever. 
Our food supply will in time thus be decreased and our manu- 
facturers eventually will be driven to buy their wool in London 
or in Australia. Gold will thus be sentout of the country again, 
increasing the harmful influences that must follow with the bal- 
ance of trade permanently against us. 
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The woolgrowers would be forced into some other industry. 
They would probably plow up their present sheep pastures when 
the Sak is suitable and raise wheat, of which we already have 
an overproduction and a surplus, and instead of having 60-cent 
wheat as now, the probabilities are that in consequence of the 
great increase in our surplus, in a short time we will have -— 
40-cent wheat. It is to the interest of American farmers to di- 
versify their industries, and to produce sucharticles as will find 
a market at home instead of abroad. The farmer who can sell 
direct to the consumer close to his home saves the middlemen’s 

rofits and the cost of transportation, which otherwise always 

essen the net price to him when he has to find amarket abroad. 

Wool is the first article grown by farmers to be marketed. 
He sells it in the spring, and realizes from it his first ready 
money with which to pay taxes and buy supplies for his family. 
To destroy this early source of revenue is to bring a serious 
hurt to an important class in the community. 

It is maintained that the amount of protection which the 
manufacturer receives is the limit of the actual protection 
which the woolgrower receives, for the reason that the manu- 
facturer must buy wool low enough to enable him to compete 
with foreign goods. If the duty were taken off of goods and 
kept upon wool, American wool would decline until the Ameri- 
can manufacturer could buy it at a price at which he could com- 
pete with foreign goods made by operatives who received less 
than half the wages paid to the same class of operatives in 
America. 

Therefore, in revising the present tariff law, the higher the 
duties which the woolgrower can induce his representatives in 
Congress to put upon woolen goods, the higher will be the price 
which he will receive for his wool, and legislation of this kind 
more directly affects the woolgrower than any increase of duties 
upon the raw material. When the agricultural interests per- 
mitted the heavy reduction in the tariff on worsted goods in 
1883, they struck the severest blow, not at the woolen manu- 
facturer, but at the wool producer. 

The New York Nation (free trade) makes the statement that 
58 per cent of the manufacturing establishments of Prussia are 
run on Sunday. It is also a well-known fact that many of them 
through the week arerun until late at night, yet the wages paid 
for these long hours are less by over one-half than those which are 

aid to the similar class of operatives in the United States, who 
abor only sixty hours per week. This cheapness of production 
of European goods is one of the most potent causes for the low 
prices of American wool. Wages can not be reduced in Ameri- 
can mills with one-half the ease with which the price of raw 
material can be reduced. Therefore, when the manufacturer is 
compelled to lower the price of his goods to prevent the foreign 
manufacturer from driving him out of the market, the only way 
he can cheapen his product is to pay less for his wool; hence the 
grower in the United Statesis directly injured by any lessening 
of the protective duties on woolen goods. That which should be 
most strongly favored is an increase in the duties upon manu- 
factures of wool, without any decrease of the duties upon raw 
material. 

The entire export of manufactures of wool from Europe to all 
other markets of the world slightly exceeds $40,000,000 worth, 
leaving a surplus of over $50,000,000 worth of woolen goods, for 
which there isno other market in the world except the United 
States. Any reduction in duties will bring so many more of 
these goods here at prices which will prevent American manu- 
facturers from paying remunerative prices for American wool. 

That 10cents per pound duty under the law of 1883 was inade- 
quate, may be seen by the following petition, which was pre- 
sented pending the consideration of the McKinley law: 

To the honorable the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 


The undersigned respectfully petition your honorable body for speedy ac- 
tion on the subject o —— to the woolgrowing and woolen manu- 
facturing industries. hey represent that, the changes made by the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1883, reducing protection to these industries, have al- 
ready resulted in great injury to the sheep-growing interest, as well as to 
the manufacturing interests, and that, if continued, must result in the de- 
struction, to a very great extent, of the woolgrowing industry in all parts 
of our country and also largely increase the price of mutton to the con- 
sumer. 

They represent that the number of sheep in the United States in 1883 was 
49,237,291 (an increase of 15,453,691 since 1875), and which was reduced to 44,- 
759,314 in 1887, showing a loss of 4,477,977 sheep in four years, whilst with 
proper protection the number, at the same ratio of increase, in 1887, would 

robably have been about 64,000,000. A further effect of this injurious legis- 
ation was an enormous increase in importation of foreign wool, both in 
the unmanufactured and manufactured state, especially the latter, to the 

at loss of our domestic laboring classes, whether employed on farms or 
n workshops, and yielding an increase in revenue to the Government of 
about $4,000,000 per annum, at a time when it was not needed. 

They therefore ask that the schedule of duties unanimously agreed upon 
by. the representatives of the woolgrowers and woolen manufacturers at 

ashington, on January 14, 1888, may be enacted into a law ataneurly date; 
and pending the passage of such a bill in accordance with the further action 
of said convention, we urgently request Congress to immediately pass a 
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joint resolution correcting the present erroneous classification of worsteds, 
by directing that they be classified as woolen cloths. 
COLUMBUS DELANO, 
President National Woolgrowers’ Association, 
WM. WHITMAN, 
President National Association ef Woolen Manufacturers, 
A. GREENE, 
Merchants’ Association, 
Committee. 

The proposition to put wool on the free list is a direct chal- 
lenge to the entire agricultural interests. The woolgrower is 
threatened with the destruction of his industry, and the raiser 
of hogs and cattle is threatened with the added competition of 
the farmer, who, driven out of sheep industry, will devote him- 
self tothe raising of pork and beef. 

This crisis can not be met by a defensive campaign, limited 
to apologizing for protection to an American industry. It must 
be fought, Mr. President, and it will be fought with all the 
energy of patriotic conviction. : 

The main cost of raising wool in sections where the sheep 
graze over the public domain is the wages of the herder. In 
the Argentine Republic this quality of labor receives three Span- 
ish dollars per month. In Montana the wages of the herder, 
which is also the main cost of growing wool there, is $40 per 
month, as against $3 in South America. This is an increase in 
the cost of growing American wool, otherwise under similar 
conditions, of 1,200 per cent. The freight on woolfrom London 
to New York by sailing or steam vessel is only one-fourth cent 
per pound, while the cheapest freight from Montana is 2 cents 
per pound to the same market. Here is anincrease to the Mon- 
tana grower inthe costof transportation of 700 per cent over the 
cost to the South American grower. With this difference 
against the American grower on the free range, how much more 
must be the cost of raising wool on farms worth $50 to $75 per 
acre? 

On page ll in Report No. 501 of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it is said thatthe number of sheep dwindled in the States 
east of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, and showed a fall- 
ing off of more than one-half during the twenty-four years in 
which a high tariff upon wool wasin force. This is an attempt 
to create the impression that the wool clip of the United States 
decreased, at a time when it was rapidly increasing, by select- 
ing a few older woolgrowing sections east of the Mississippi 
River, which sactions were heavily drawn upon to stock the 
Territories west of the Mississippi River. 

The voters of the United States were thus invited to believe 
that woolgrowing was decreasing, and that the sheep which at 
about that time were being moved by thousands of thousands to 
the Territories were not in existence, while in pointof fact they 
were rapidly multiplying in those sections west of the Missis- 
sippi previously occupied by the Indian and the buffalo. The 
facts are that the whole number of sheep in the United States 
increased from 27,864,600, which was the number when the tariff 
law of 1867 went into effect, to 50,626,626 in 1884, when reduc- 
tions in the duties took place, lowering them below the protec- 
tive point. 

Previous to 1867 the number of sheep west of the Mississippi 
River was limited, but the increased protection given to the wool 
and sheep industry in the United States by the tariff law of 1867 
so stimulated woolgrowing on the Western prairies that now 
those sections are covered with flocks numbering over 27,000,000 
sheep, where previous to the passage of this protective law there 
were only about 8,000,000. Over 60 per cent of the sheep in the 
United States are now in the new States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi River. These enormous flocks came from the 
older woolgrowing States of [llinois, Ohio, and Michigan, which 
were heavily drawn upon to stock the Western Territories. 

How could this transfer of millions of sheep from east of the 
Mississippi take place and at the same time still leave there the 
original numbers? 

Free traders point to the fact that the number of sheep in 
Ohio declined fea the tariff of 1867, and select the limited dis- 
trict of Ohio to prove that protection does not protect; but if 
they had included the Territories to which the Ohio sheep were 
taken, the reverse would be shown. Itis well known that after 
the close of the war sheep-growing in the Western States and 
Territories increased on an enormous scale, and that they were 
largely stocked from Ohio and the other older States. Sheep 
were sent from the latter section by the carload to Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Texas, and elsewhere. 

Many Ohio farmers started their sons in the business of rais- 
ing wool in the Western States and Territories, and though 
statistics show that the number of sheep decreased in Ohio—by 
reason of the drainon the supply for the West—these same sheep 
were in existence in other parts of the United States, and in 
many cases were still the property of Ohio owners. Under the 
tariff act of 1867, the sheep industry was greatly stimulated, and 
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‘the number of sheep in the United States rapidly increased up 
to thé time that the duties were reduced in 1883. 

I have prepgred a table Semen the average price for Ohio 
XX fine wool from 1825 to 1887, the period covered by the sev- 
eral tariff aets: 


Table showing the cverage price Jor Ohio fine wool Jrom 1825 to 1887, under the 
several tariff acts. 


Average | 


ice for 
Ohio 
wool 
under 
different 


Rates of duty. 


26 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound 
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cent ad valorem. 
and 10 to 11 per cent ad va- 
pound and 10 to 11 per cent ad va- 
lorem, less 10 per cent. 


cent. 
423 ee enna per cent ad va- 
orem. 


-| 34} | 10 to 12 cents per pound. 


Fig for Pa reas cae not - ae influenced by the du- 
ties as e price , which large! 
dotecatiees tas price in queen icowheterne, however, 00 
free wool of importance since the year 1816. Duties were in- 
creased in 1830 before the Australian and South American com- 
petition was important, and this was followed by an advance of 
over 5 cents per d in the average price of American wool. 
From 1833 to 1842 the tariff was systematically reduced each 
year. When this reduction the P ped of wool was 61 
a it ended it the was sta Sag ten- 
ency was erally ; 
po by lamers s excitement and by fluc in prices 
London. The the average 
price from 1843 to 1861, and those which did occur were iden- 
tical with similar movements in the markets of the world. 

It is asignificant fact that the period between 1864 and 1867 
was one in which the average price was the highest, and was 
also the period when the tariff and the premium upon gold— 
which was Seen. to an additional tariff—was also et. 
Wool raised in Australia, South. America, and the Good 
Hope amounted in 1860 to a toval of 65,000,000 pounds scoured 
clean, but in 1868, when our tariff act of 1867 became 
the wool product of these same countries was 195,000, 
an increase of 200 per cent in eightyears. The 
upon prices of wool by this enoxmous increase began to 
parent at that time, resul in a downward bona Ea prices 
in London, and consequen the United States. increase 
in the amount of wool in foreign countries continued 
until, in 1887, it had reached the enormous total of 370,000,000 


pounds of clean scoured. 

What was the effect upon prices of American wool, when the 
tariff was reduced in 1 commeting foreign wools were de- 
cl ? Under the tariff of 1867 the average of Ohio fine 
was from 1867 to 1883 was over 42 cents. the four years 
following the reduction made in 1883 the average price for the 
same wool was 34 cents—a decline of 8 cents per » and 
with the same rate of increase in these foreign where 
woolgrowing hasjnot yet reached its maximum, the probabili- 
ties are that during the coming rues domestic wool ay have 
= face the competition of a still lower range of prices in Lon- 

on. 

It is therefore quite apparent that woolgrowing in tbe 
United States would be doomed should there be any further re- 
duction of duties, and that it is not necessary to the pres- 
ervation of the woolgrower's interest that the _— rate of 
duties be maintained, but that he should have still more protec- 
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tion; hut no amount of porection on his wool wilt help him un- 
less the manufacturer who buys his wool has similar protection 
paying as he does, over 100 per cent higher wages than is paid 
in Europe. 


While the grower asks Congress for increased protection, he 
must at the same time see that his customer, the manufacturé?, 
is equally protected. 

question is frequently put, why are prices of woo] lower 

now than before the passage of the McKinley law? There is 
nothing easier to explain. The price of American wool wis 
lower in a after the McKinley law was passed than it 
was before that law was passed, because during this period all 
of the wool markets of the world had declined. From May, 
1891, following the e of the McKinley law, to March, 1892 
a period of eleven months, the price of merino wool in London 
declined 26 per cent. This is shown by the Bradford market 
reports Of wool top which fell from 50 cents for a No. 60 top in 
May, 1891, to 37 cents in March, 1892, representing the exact 
decline of merino or clothing woo! in the outside markets of the 
world. As the London market dominates all other markets the 
rices there control more or less prices elsewhere, yet in the 
United States the same class of wool under the McKinley law 
declined only 6¢ per cent, as indicated by the price of the No. 
60 top, which was 91 cents in May, 1891, as against 85 cents in 
March, 1892. All this is exhibited in the diagram I append. 


aad 6% per cent in eleven months under the McKinley law in the price of 
scoured, carded, and combed American wool of Merino blood [with 2,000 fibers to 
condition commercially known.as No. 60's Top. 
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Thus it is that ican XX Ohio wools, carded and combéd 
and reduced to No. 60 top under the McKinley law, were 63 = 
were before the of that law, be- 

article in London during the same period had 
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declined under free trade 26 per cent. This is why wool prices 
here were lower after the passage of the McKinley law than 
before. 

Shoddy, which is made up from broken rags, is now excluded 
by'the McKinley law by the 30. cents per pound duty. The re- 
moval of this duty, as is proposed, will invite to our shores this 
objectionable and dangerous commodity. At present the only 
shoddy used in America is such shoddy as is‘made from Ameri- 
can rags, which are never as dirty as foreign rags. 

In times of contagious disease or pestilence, when men die by 
thousands, as was recently the case in Europe when cholera pre- 
yailed, human bodies are indifferently buried, and as in the case 
of cholera revently, the victims in large numbers may be buried 
in'trenches. Clothing afterwards dug up finds its way to mar- 
ket as rags which are notalways subjected to processes that will 
destroy disease. Any reduction in duties will stimulate the use 
in this country of foreign shoddy and increase the: risk of intro- 
ducing loathsome diseases. There is no nation in the world 
which uses more shoddy in woolen clothing than does Great 
Britain. There is nonation in the world that manufactures so 
much pure wool and so little shoddy, in proportion, as the United 
States. Any removal of duties. on shoddy must, therefore, very 
greatly stimulate its use here. 

Shoddy ; worth 24:cents per pound in England to-day, with the 
McKinley duty of 30 cents per pound added, makes the:cost, ex- 
clusive of freight, 324 cents here,:‘and none is'imported. If the 
MeKinley duties: of 380:cents per pound are removed, sheddy will 
cost instead: of 324 centsonly:2+ cents:here, and the inducement 
to adulterate «yoods ‘that are mow:made ‘of pure wool will be 
greatly increased. 


THE USE.OF SHODDY, COTTON, AND OTHRER-SUBSTITUTES. 


With ‘references ‘to ‘the ‘increased use of shoddy, cotton, and 
other adulterants of wool, between 11880 and 1890, it:is:mow pos- 
sible tofurnish the exact statistics from the census of 1890, Inas- 
much asa distinctly wrong impression:is conveyed in the:testi- 
mony, it seems desirable ‘to correct ‘it ‘by ‘the exact ‘figures. 
These areas follows: 


Quantities of scoured wool, and of cotton, shoddy, andother so-called adulter- 
ants, usell in wool manufactures ,'1880-1890. 








1820. 












Materials. 1880. 1990. 1880. 
Scoured wool, \including: cam- Pouniis. Per cent.| Pereent. 
el’s hair and mohair 64.02 66.4 


Cotton 13.26 11.0 
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252,474, 545 
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It will be seen that the proportion of shoddy, cotton, stc., to 
wool in both 1880 and 1890 was very nearly as 1 pound of ‘the 
former to 2 pounds of wool, ‘and that the increase'in ‘the use of 
the adulterants was relatively small. Theerroneous statement 
that 1 pound of substitutes was:useil ‘for each pound of wool in 
1880, was due to the fact thatthe statistics of hosiery and ‘knit 
goods were includell as a'part of ‘the statistics of woo! manufac- 
tures in making the calculation. Inasmuch ‘as a great part of 
the hosiery and knit-goods industry iis distinctly a cotton indus- 
try, its statistics should obviously be excluded from such: a com- 
putation. 

There is. scarcely a piece of foreign-made broadcloth that does 
not-contain a large percentage of shoddy. The latter article, 
itis well known, is wool restored to its raw condition by grind- 
ing-up;woolen rags. This process breaks up the wool fiber into 
shortlengths and makes, in consequence, innumerable ends of 
wool fiber, which stick up in a finished fabric and make a nap 
or'faee. There probably.is-no country in the world where so 
little shoddy is use as in American goods, as they contain 
more:pure wool than goeds made up in other nations. 

The broadcloths and high-priced woolens, which are so highly 
prized ‘by such Americams as fancy foreign goods, are almost 
without exception largely eomposed of shoddy, which is put in 
to;produce a finish pleasing to the eye, but at the expense of 
wearing qualities. ‘The:removal of the dutiesupon shoddy will, 
eae pointed out, stimulate its greater use in the United 

8. 

For over ‘thirty years clothing wools have been grown in 
Australia, the Argentine Republic, and the Cape-of Good Hope, 
and have been shipped f-way ‘round ‘the -world and sold in 
London at less'than one-half the prices obtained in the United 
States under a protective tariff for the same grade. and quality 
= ae This will be seen by examining the follow- 

e: 
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Comparison between protected Anvrican wool and similar wool in Jree-trade 
London. 
Aust ils Ameri- | Aust 1-| Cost of 
Ohio |ustral-|tAmer stra tree wool 
Year medium | __ 25! can asian | below 
ee fleece.* medium } scoured } scoured rotestedl 
* | ‘feece.t (medium. ‘medium. | PPOtectec 
| | Wool 
ssspaloaiaty ssneceetarebaioncsineiilleaaan ff ee 
} ' Per cent. 
| 80.43 80.21} | $0.71 | 0.952 | £50 
869 .50 213} = 283} -36} 156} 
46 203 | 764 | «349 | 155 
. 46 27 . TE} | 6 | ti} 
72} 318 | . 88 .53 +40) 
1873 8} 98h} 13h} La 58 
o4 | - 244 . 90 4h) +54 
75 . 86 25 | -93} 4 1554 
87 .52 934 864 | 395 | ing 
43 233 | 714 | “gah | 45 
878 £45 | . 235 | | 374 | $50 
-35 | 21 | - 58}. | 85 | 840 
1880 .55 | 232 91 39 | 857 
.49 . 20% 81 34 §58 
46 183 76 31 | &591 
43 153 ti 26 £534 
. 40 16} - 66) | 27 | £59 
33) 17 5 | 20 | $47 
.36 .18} 260 31 $48 
«38 | «19) -63} .323 S48} 
35 . 183 .58 31 847 
‘38 | . 194 63 33 | $48 
1890 37 | 20} 61} | 333 $45 
37 -202 64 BA §44} 
} ‘ 
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* Shrinkage 40 per cent. 

+ New Zealand cross-bred greased; shrinkage 40 per cent. 

} Average percentage of cost.of free-woolin London below protected wool 
in the United States. between /1868.and 1877, on currency basis, 50.95 per cent 

§ Average percen of cost of free wool in London below protected woo! 
in the United States between! 1878 and 1891, on gold basis, 51.32 per cent. 


Attention iscalled to the fact thatthe American quotations from 
1868 to'1877 were in currency, while the English quotationsfor the 
same period were in gold; that medium wool of the same grade, 
quality, and condition , in free-trade London, was more than 50 per 
cent below the value of the same kind of wool under protection in 
the United States. Attention is also.called ‘to the fact that the 
quotations ‘for American and English wool between 1878 and 
1891 were' both in gold; and during this period wool of the same 
diameter of fiber and in the:same condition averaged 51 per cent 
lower in'free-trade London‘than under protection in the United 
States. If: protection doubled the:price to the American wool- 
grower, Will not the:removal of that protection cause his wool 
to fall to the level of ‘the markets of the world? 

Anyone who visited ‘the Chicago Exposition may have learned 
that withoutexception the woolensmade by the American mills, 
in texture, color, and finish, outclass all foreign competitors. 
For confirmation of this read the testimony of Mr. Latzko, the 
Austrian World’s Pair commissioner before the Committee of 
Ways and Means.in September. Mr. Latéko was one of the ex- 
pertscalledinasa judge. Hesaysthatthe American goods have 
nosuperior inany part ofthe world. There is nothing manufac- 
tured from wool that.can not be as well made in this country as 
elsewhere. Ifwe have reached this degree of perfection, why 
destroy the McKinley!law under which such perfection has been 
attained? The slight cheapening of clothing by such change 
does not warrant the destructionof this great domestic industry. 

The difference between free raw material in London and pro- 
tected raw material under the McKinley law is only 90 eents in 
a ‘fine dress suit of broadcloth. You can buy abroad a suit of 
fine broadcloth: containing 3 pounds.of seoured wool, costing in 
Lendon 30 cents .per:pound, or 90 cents for all the raw material 
in sucha suit. The whole of the balance of the cost of such a 
suitof clothing represents laborand profit to the manufacturers, 
the free raw material in.it costing not. over 90 cents. In Amer- 
ica, the same.3 pounds of scoured wool under the McKinley law 
costs.double the free-trade price, or $1.80 (1 pound of scoured 
merino. wool would cost 60 cents here, as against 30cents in Lon- 
don). In asuitof clothing such as would be used by working- 
men, the difference would be less than in a dress suit, and tess 
than 90:cents, probably not over 75 cerits, on each suit of cloth- 
ing made of coarse wool. 

Coarse or medium scoured wools cost over’ 25 cents per pound 
in London,:and:in the United States under the McKinley law 
the cost of the same scoured coarse wool is under 50 cents, 
so that the greatest difference between the free raw mate- 
rial and.the protected raw material in a suit of workingman’s 
clothing would not. exceed 75 cents, as against a difference of 0 
cents between free raw material and protected raw material in 
a fine broadcloth suit, such as the well-to-do would wear’for 
evening dress. To give'the consumer the benefit of from 75 to 
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90 cents on each suitof clothes, it is proposed to take from wool 
the protection that it has had for a generation and subject it to 
the destructive competition of imported cheap free wool. 

One of the arguments advanced in support of the pending bill 
is that American manufacturers with free raw materials will be 
able to build = a@ great export trade. As is usual with free 
traders who talk in this manner, nospecific information respect- 
7 ae foreign markets which are thus to be invaded is supplied. 

ere on the rolling globe arethey? During the —_ — the 
foreign trade of England has heavily declined; and British man- 
ufacturers, ae upon short time, are overloaded with goods. 
If any foreign markets are waiting for fabrics, why do not the 
Englishmen, with every advantage of free raw material and di- 
rect transportation to all parts of the world, plunge in before 
the American manufacturers shall get ready? 

In fact, every important market is sheltered by protective 
tariffs in obedience to that instinct of self-preservation which 
American free traders appear not to have. Our chances of en- 
tering them are no better than are those of England. There is 
but one rich market which we can hold as our own, if we will, 
and that is the American market. It is worth more than any 
other would be, if all the rest were free. Our domestic com- 
merce is larger than thecombined foreign commerce of the civ- 
ilized world. Protectionists regard the proposition that the 
advantage in this respect which we now ss shall be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of grasping at a promised advantage which 
we are not likely to get, as a manifestation of insane folly. 

If free raw materials would give our manufacturers the for- 
eign market, why isit ae ee not secured this market under 
the McKinley law? This latter measure provides a rebate of 99 
per cent on the duty paid on all raw materials used in goods 
made for export. So that under the present tariff there isa tax 
of only 1 per cent on the raw mater of exported manufac- 
tures. ere are few industries in which the value of raw ma- 
terial represents more than 25 or 30 per cent, and o/ten not more 
than 5 or 10 per cent of the value of the finished product. A duty 
of 1 per cent on the raw material therefore only represents a 
duty of from one-tenth to one-fourth of 1 per cent on the manu- 
factured article. Who could be foolish enough to claim that 
this infinitesimal duty has any effect in preventing exports? 

Since, then, the McKinley law made raw materials practically 
free on goods manufactured for export, and has not given us the 
foreign market, how can the proposed bill be expected to do any 
better for us in this respect? Under this insane delusion we are 
proposing to throw open to Europe our magnificent market. 

ow, it is very true that under normal conditions a reduction 
in cost increases the demand, but in this instance the result is 
to be eye eae largely by pillaging our own people and thus 
impairing the basis of the —— demand. The farmer who 
sees the value of his flock reduced one-half, the operative whose 
wages are cut from 10 to 25 per cent as a result of this bill, will 
buy less clothes instead of more. 

» to the foreign demand, our exporters now receive a rebate of 


duties paid on ae and this robs the argument of a great 


deal of its force, even if the conditions instanced above did not 
apply. Again, if foreign markets offer such an inviting outlet 
for American manufacturers, how comes it that the industries of 
Great Britain and Germany, for instance, which are large ex- 
porters to neutral markets, are so woefully depressed? 

The anxiety that free traders affect that American manufac- 
turers should have the markets of the world at the same time 
that they so ardently desire that the American market be 
thrown open to foreigners is amusing to anyone who under- 
stands the nature ofthe exchange. However, every step toward 
free trade or revenue reform depreciates the value of the home 
market, as our working people, artisans, and mechanics can not 
be subjected to the competition of Europe without reducing 
theirstanding and earnings, and consequently purchasing power. 

DIFFERENCE IN FREIGHT BETWEEN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WOOLS. 

To-day we have 45,000,000 sheep in the United States, 27,- 
500,000 of which, and over 60 per cent of all, are located west of 
the’ Mississippi River. The freight on the wool from these 
sheep from the ranch to the Eastern markets varies from 2 to 3 
cents per pound, while the freight on wool from London is only 
one-fourth cent perpound. Howcanthe American woolgrower 
pay from 800 to 1,200 per cent more freight than his foreign com- 
petitor, when the freight alone under such unequal competition 
would of itself bar the American woolgrower from his own mar- 
ket? Thus, with the removal of protection, the difference in 
freight alone would be so heavily against the American wool- 
grower that he would be compelled to go out of the business. 

Ignoring the difference in freight nst the American wool- 

rower, to which I have alluded, the Australian woolgrower has 

e mporeyg ood pasture all the year round, the pasture in Aus- 
tralia being better in winter than in summer. 6 woolgrower 
in Australia rents his land from the government for a smaller 
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charge than the American woolgrower in many cases pays in 
taxes alone, and the latter, owing to our rigorous winter climate 
five months in the year, feeds his sheep hay and grain, nearly 
the whole of which is labor. It costs nothing to grow hay or 
grain; nature does that. The main cost to the farmer of hay 
and grain is in the preparing of the land, in cultivating, in har- 
vesting, and in feeding, which are all labor, and which repre- 
sent 90 per cent of the whole cost of production, the remaining 
10 per cent representing interest and taxes. 

nder such conditions the cost of raising wool in the United 
States is at least 11 cents per pound in actual outlay greater 
than the cost of raising the same class of wool in Australia or 
in the Argentine Republic,and the McKinley tariff placed the 
duty of 11 cents per pound on imported unwashed wool to put 
the American woolgrower on even terms with his foreign com- 
petitor. The latter has advantages of cheap land, and in cli- 
matic conditions and cheaper freight, which to him are fully 
equivalent to 11 cents per pound. 

n March, 1893, XX Ohio protected wool was worth over 60 
cents scoured, and in free-trade London the same quality was 
worth 30 cents. If it were known that the McKinley law would 
not be disturbed, XX Ohio wool in the fleece would again be 
worth 60 cents scoured (its value on March 3, 1893), but with 
free wool the price of XX Ohio wool would be the London price 
of 30 cents scoured. 

The highest duties ever collected upon imported wool were 
under the tariff law of 1867, when prices for American wool aver- 
aged higher than at any subsequent period. [From 1868 until 
1883, under the tariff law of 1867, Ohio washed medium averaged 
over 50 cents per pound. In 1883, when duties were reduced 
over 30 per cent, Ohio medium averaged about 36 cents per 
pound, as against 50 cents per pound under the higher tariff law 
of 1867. Tne McKinley tariff was passed in 1890, and although 
the duties were increased on wool only 1 cent per pound, the 
average — of Ohio medium from 1890 to March 1, 1893, still 
averaged 36 cents per pound, although wool of the same kind 
and quality in the free-trade markets of the world declined 
nearly 30 per cent. The American tariff from 1868 to March 1, 
1893, caused American wools to average during all of that period 
double their scoured value in London and other free-trade mar- 
kets of the world, and this difference of double the price of 
‘*free wool” was maintained until the present Administration 
opened its attack on the American wool industry. 

In the first column of figures in the following table will be 
found the value of some of the leading grades of American wool 
on the Ist of March, 1893. In the second column is the market 
value of the same qualities on the Ist of November, 1893—eight 
months after the present free-wool administration was inaugu- 
rated. In the third column is the percentage of decline which 
took place in that eight months, showing the progress that has 
been made toward free-wool prices. In the fourth column is 
the free-wool or London value of these same grades of American 
wool, which value has remained practically unchanged from 
March 1 to November 1. In the fifth column is shown the cents 
per pound which wool prices must yet fall in order to reach the 
present free-wool or London value. This table shows that while 
the market has traveled a long way toward free-wool prices, 
there must still be a decline of from 24 cents to 8 cents per pound 
to reach free-wool value, unless there should be an advance in 
the outside markets of the world: 


Table showing the percentage of decline in the principal grades of American wool 
during the eight months following March 1, 1893, with the free-wool value dur- 
ing the same period. 
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American manufacturers are now in no way hampered in th 
matter of raw material. This is proved by the fact that under 











the McKinley law our imports of foreign wool were much greater 
than ever before. We imported foreign raw wool during the 
year — June 30, 1893, in round figures, over 168,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 32 per cent over the heaviest imports of 
any one —_ under any previous tariff law. The cost of this 
wool tothe American manufacturer was less, including duties, 
than it had ever been before. g 

Now, with the larger quantities of wool imported, and with 
its cost lessened, wherein is there any ground for the statement 
that the American woolen manufacturer is handicapped in raw 
material? Besides, the McKinley law provides that exported 
goods made of imported wool shall entitle the exporter to a re- 
turn of allsuch duties paid on such raw material, save 1 per cent. 
Thus, for export purposes, the American manufacturer has free 
raw Lahieiel ow, why does he not export his cloth? Be- 
cause the labor he employs costs from two to three times the 
labor of his foreign free-trade competitor, making his product 
more costly. This difference between American and European 
wages is shown by Mr. Latzko in a table furnished the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 

Manufacturers, as a rule, are opposed to the removal of duty 
on wool. 

It has been currently reported that the majority of those who, 
elsewhere, formulated and originated this legislative monstros- 
ity, offered to amend it to suit the manufacturers in other re- 
spects if the latter would give their support to free wool; but 95 
per cent of the manufacturing class have declared that, in their 
opinion, free wool will destroy the woolgrowing industry of the 

nited States, and ultimately leave them at the mercy of the 
foreign market for raw material. They recognize the justice of 
according to the woolgrowing industry the same protection for 
woolgrowing that they are asking for their own interests of 
manufacturing, and they further believe that the protection that 
this bill proposes now to withhold from the woolgrower, would, 
in ashort time, also be withdrawn from the manufacturer. They 
believe that free wool is the small end of the entering wedge for 
ultimate free trade. Manufacturers have, with wonderful unan- 
imity, declined the seductive offers of protection on goods in re- 
turn for supportof the Wilson bill. 

On September 12 woolen manufacturers protested for seven 
hours before the Ways and Means Committee against any dis- 
turbance of the McKinley duties. It was said of their protest: 

Every manufacturer of woolen goods who spoke strongly opposed the re- 
moval of duties from wool, declaring that it would be ruinous to the wool- 


rowers and flock-owners of the United States, and of no benefit to Amer- 
can manufacturers or American wool consumers. 


The greatest amount of wool ever imported in any single year 
was under the McKinley law for the year ending June 30, 1893. 
The imports of raw wool were then over 168,000,000 pounds, or 
32 - cent more than the importations of any previous year. 
This refutes and disposes of the charge so often made by free 
traders that it is necessary to put wool on the free list in order 
to give American manufacturers cheap foreign wools for mix- 
ing. They never imported so much foreign wool as under the 
last year of the McKinley law, the schedules of which were so 
wisely drawn that under it the woolen millsof the United States 
were employed to their full se cote so that the entire Amer- 
ican clip of 1892 was not only all consumed in our home market, 
but 168,000,000 pounds of foreign wool besides. 

Our average imports of manufactures of wool under the Mc- 
Kinley law have practically not increased at all, and the great 
increase in our imports of raw material (wool) shows that pro- 
tection, as adjusted by the McKinley law, has stimulated woolen 
manufacturing in the United States to such an extent and has 
increased the American market for wool so greatly that the 
American mills have required not only all of the American clip, 
none of which is exported, but, in addition, have had to import 
over 168,000,000 pounds of foreign wool to supply their needs, 
and this has been done without in any manner increasing the 
cost of clothing to our people. 

If there has 


weer of the country. 
With these advantages, why not cherish the McKinley act 
and make it the permanent law of the land? 

Since President Cleveland’s inauguration, and the assault by 
his Administration upon the American wool industry, Ameri- 
can prices have declined from 25 to 30 per cent, while the out- 
side markets of the world were unchanged, and why? Why did 
American wools hold up before this Administration came in and 
fall ne afterward? 
by everybody in the business that the London or free-trade 
price could not be reached without a decline in American prices 
of at least 50 per cent, and the movement toward the London 
market has been in progress. 


lf the duty be soon removed or even reduced at a time when 


en any change, the cost of a suit of clothing to- | 
day under the McKinley law is lower than ever before in the | 


It was because it was well known | 
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the Government needs more rather than less revenue, the only 
way to procure even the same revenue that is now collected is to 
double our imports. If we double our imports we obtain ouf 
supplies from abroad instead of at home. We cripple our man- 
ufacturers and lessen our market for our wool. We give agreat 
industrial impulse to foreign mills, and to this extent take em- 
ployment from our American mills, and for what? Simply in 
order to raise as much revenue under reduced duties for revenue 
only as we now collect under duties that are protective. Why, 
therefore, should we destroy a well-established industry that 

ays taxes to our Government and instead promote a foreign in- 
Sears that pays nothing toward the support of our Government? 

If we reduce our revenue one-half by lowering or reducing 
duties, we must double our imports to collect the same revenue 
that we now collect under our present methods. The employ- 
ment of American machinery to its fullest capacity under the 
McKinley law, as previously stated, notonly consumed all of our 
own wool product, but required the importation of over 168,000,- 
000 pounds more, an imported quantity which never before was 
even approached. 

During almost the whole of the last fiscal year every impor- 
tant mill in the country was continuously in operation, and their 
output was larger than in any preceding year of our history; and 
yet in this way we imported from Europe $450,000,000 worth of 
merchandise, such as we produce at home. 

The woolen mills never had such a year of cleaning up stock, 
having used up the home clip of 330,000,000 pounds, and besides 
this enormous and unprecedented consumption, Europe sent us 
in addition over $38,000,000 worth of woolens, representing over 
100,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool. The American mills ran 
steadily for twelve months to supply a market, which, accord- 
ing to the assertions of free traders, they alone can gorge by run- 
ning but nine months. Anyone familiar with the business 
knows that there are no large stocks of goods now on hand; 
never was the market so bare of woolen goodsas at this moment. 
This rich nation consumed all of the goods made at home, and 
in a like manner disposed of all that were imported. 

If American manufacturers are to supply themselves with for- 
eign wool, it would be only because it would be cheaper to them 
than American wool. Who, then, will be left to buy the Ameri- 
can clip, and what is to become of it? If American wool falls to 
the foreign price under free trade, the American sheep will be 
fattened and sent to the butcher, and woolgrowing in America 
will cease to be an industry except in limited cases where the 
farmers can produce the coarser wool sheep for the meat as they 
now produce cattle for that purpose. They would then have to 
consider the weol a by-product, as bullocks’ hides are now con- 
sidered. 

When conditions arrive at this point there will be no merino 
or fine wool sheep in America, and none ofany kind except mut- 
ton sheep, as is now the case in England. Since the enormous 
increase in the world’s supply in Australia and the Argentine 
Republic, prices of merino wool throughout the world have fal- 
len, and there is not a flock of merino sheep in England to-day. 
The only sheep left in Great Britain are the coarse wool or mut- 
ton sheep mainly produced for the meat. Under the severity of 
free-trade competition with Australia, England to-day produces 
only 130,000,000 pounds of wool as against 160,000,000 pounds in 
1875, because at that time Australia only produced three-fifths 
of its present output. 

It is said if Americans buy Australian wool it will lessen Eng- 
lish supplies and advance English prices. This could not take 
place until the American clip is no longer produced. Then if 
we had enough protection upon cloth to cover the difference 
between English and American factory wages, so that we could 
compete with English cloth in our own market, we would buy 
our raw wools in the London market, as a matter of course, and 
the world’s price for wool would advance. It might even ad- 
vance to a degree that would make wool in the free-trade mar- 
kets of the world as high as it has been in the United States 
under protection, but when this takes place the cost of the raw 
material in a suit of clothes must then be fully as great under 
free wool as it is to-day with protected wool. 

Admitting that such may be the case, what has been accom- 
plished? What has been gained? You will have destroyed the 
American wool industry, worth to the nation $200,000,000, and 
will have lessened the ability of the American woolgrower to 
purchase clothing. You will have destroyed a market for 45,- 
J00,000 bushels of corn and 200,000,000 pounds of hay previously 
consumed by our 45,000,000 sheep. You will have lessened the 
value of the sheep farm; you will have paid an awful price for 
free raw material, and at the end of ten years, after destroying 
the American wool supply, which is one-eighth of the world’s 
product, wool becomes scarce and dear, and owing to the ad- 
vance in the wool markets of the world clothing would be as dear 
or dearer than it ever was under the McKinley law. Now, if 
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clotiing is not to be permanently cheapened, what advantage is 
there in paying such a price for the experiment? 

When the free-trader has realized to the fullest extent all that 
he ever ho for from free wool, the cost of obtaining it will 
have been found to have been so great as to have couaterbal- 
anced, more than hundreds of thousands of times over the sup- 
posed advantages. You can not destroy a great industry in 
which at least 5,000,000 people, directly and indirectly are inter- 
ested without causing much misery t0 many men, nor without 
crippling toa greater or less degree every other man. 

As showing the effect of the threat of free wool, I quote from 
the Boston Commercial Bulletin a review of the wool market for 
the year 1893: 


The year 1892 was the most prosperous over known in the history of the 
wool and woolens trade in the United States. The preface of our market 
report for tho first week of 1893 was as follows: 

Phe year opens with the strongest statistical sition known since tho 
days of the war. The — of Australian wool is no cheaper, to say the 
least, than last year. Tho consumption of wool by the American mills has 
increased over sixty million pounds inasingle year. The stocks on hand 
in the United States are thirteen million pounds less than last year, and the 
purchases for America in Australia are less by 20,000 bales. 

In other words, though our clip increased 26,000,000 pounds in 1892 and our 
importations more than 20,000,000 pounds, the capacity and activity of our 
American mills rose so rapidly in that we not only absorbed the entire 
increase, but consumed 13,000,000 pounds in addition from stored supplies. 
We face 1 therefore, with this reduction from last year’s supply, and a 
further deficit of 20,000 baies in the supply of fo wool in transit from 
Australia, Two events may possibly break down these props—heavy - 
chases in the Se auctions and political action by Eon: 
gvess unfavorable to existing prosperity of our manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ave ina cheerful frame of mind. Well they may be! ea ne 
them less than a year ago, they are charging the same price (in most cases 
ag @ year Hy and mill after mill is running double time or extra hours in 
order to fill ite orders. The spring clot trade has not as yet fairly 
started in, but the early orders show a most prospect. 
THE COURSE OF QUOTATIONS. 

The first week of the new year showed sales of 4,000,000 Ievery 
commercial condition was favorable. It seemed inte 
session of Co: could interfere with the consum of the heavy- 
weight goods with which the milis were then busy, as a matter of fact 
the heavy-welght season was a success. The course of quotations shows the 
gradual change in twelve months from the highest tion of prosperity 
to the lowest stage of depression that either wool or woolens have ever known 
iano follows heres shows tho of type at the f the 

e following ® ? es beginning o 

year, at the beginning of the dec at the t of the new clip, atthe be- 
ginning and end of the November advance, and at the end of the year. 


-——.- 





The second week in J. 
in which Messrs. Hecht Bros., J. Koshland & Co., Patterson Bros., and 


that the proceeds of its sale would amount to at least $820,000. Fewdared to 
accept so favorable an estimate, and we were obliged to submit to ty of 
adverse criticism. The result proved that the salvage was 1,166,000 pounds, 
which sold for $470,000. 

The immediate effect of the fire was to stiffen all prices, especially on 
Seesee, Ce pee of which rose at once. The sales for the week continued 
toshow an for 1992. 


manufacturers began 
manufactured in 1853 must be sold out clean and not carried over. 
note of future uncertanity was, however, too far off to prevent milis from 
double time to produce goods destined to be consumed before Janu- 


1, 1804. 
“"Frccoes continued to advance, the su’ 
erm unwashed wools sold heavily at tly fi The sales of 
domestic wools for Jouueey. 1893, showed an increase of 6,000,000 pounds over 
those for January, 1892. © first London sales opened ay easier, the 
sentimental and senseless advance abroad after our elections having been 


February opened with sales of 5,000,000 pounds the first week, of which 


100,000 were scoured, Never did wool move soeasily. The salv: 
wools to come into the market. Manufacturers were so filled 
orders that half the sales were noteven tested for shrinkage. Half of apile 
of fine mediym Montana was sold to — eS ee 











TOTTERING TO ITS FALL. 


It was a curious coincidence that money should have suddenly becomes 
ht in the week pope yd 4. Two-name corporation re ran up td 
per cent in that w and the sales of wool steadily fell behind. The 

coming cut in the tariff on wool and goods and the uncertainty that would 
consequently attend the opening of light weights, became more and more of 
afeature. Still there was no break in price. The silver scare continued to 
frighten financial men, and when fall dress goods were opened tariff and sil- 
ver together gave the manufacturers a foretaste of what they might expect 
in a reduction in orders from the last year’s orders. 

In the middie of March the failure of S. B. Stitt & Co., striking almost 
every wool house in Boston, warned the trade to furl sailfor the coming 
storm. Prices began to waver. On March 25 we said that free wool would 
| sree ye be duo on July1, 1894, and freer goods on January 1, 1895. We pre- 

icted a sharp rush at the opening of the clip, followed by a slow, draggy 
year. 

As April advanced it became evident that there was noold wool infarmers’ 
hands, and that the new clip would come upon a market bare except for the 
stock at the Eastern seaboard. As we had predicted, the new clip opened 
with a rush at last year’s prices in California, but the same week in Apri! 
{A 18) was the dullest known for monthsin the Boston market. Texas 

‘all at that time was selling at 53 cents the scoured pound. 

There was bitter complaint of Mr. Cleveland's wavering position at that 
time on the subject of the special session. In April it was not known 
Whether or not he would call a special session, and many buyers complained 
that they did not know in consequence whether to approach the new clip on 
a free-trade or on a protection basis. . 

Prices began tosag. All thistime foreign markets had continued strong. 
The Australian clip had failed to increase materially, and the April auctions 
showed an advance of 5 and 10 per cent, which the heavy banking failures 
in Australla failed to affect. 

Territory wools began to be shipped almost entirely on consignment. Tho 
first advances were at only a cent or two less than the advances on the samo 
clipsin 1892. For this trust in the future, commission houses had to pay 
bitterly later on. 

THE NEW CLIP. 

As the month closed it was announced that the President would call a 
specialsessionin August. It was expected that this session would take up 
both tariff and silver, and the same week (April 29) the ‘‘free-wool basis” 
began to be talked. New Ohio was offered at 28 cents free on board for fu- 
ture delivery, with no takers. Wool dropped 10 _ cent in Texas, money 
steadily grew scarcer, and dec daily, the only rock visible at the 
bottom being the cost laid wnin bond of competing grades of foreign wool. 

The tariff scare cut the footing from below all future contracts and the 
money scare pushed wool into the abyss thus created. 

Sales dropped to barely a million pounds a week, and the hand-to-mouth 
policy that has lasted eversince. Mr. Carlislestated in May that free 
wool would bein a March 1, 1894, the exact date, by the way, of the 
— Wiison bil 

ool in Ohio dro at once to 20 to 22 cents, and prices fell almost daily. 
Early advances in Wyoming were at What seemed then the absurdly low fig- 
ure of 10cents. That was then characterized as a “safe” advance. The 
wool houses were “fairly rotten with money,” as one leading commission 
house put it. The drop in prices made it necessary to borrow much less 
than usual tomove the clip, but psople darednotinvest. Advances in Utah 
onaverage woolsdropped to 5 cents. 


At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 

. QUAY. Mr. President, it will be remembered by those who 
dignified my remarks with their attention when I last had the 
honor to address the Senate that I was interrupted when quoting 
from the Boston Commercial Bulletin’s review of the wool crop for 


1893, which I resume: 
A DISMAL JUNE. 


The week ending June 10 was the dullest known in ten years, the sales falling 
below 1,000,000 altogether. Michigan wool in Michigan dropped to 19 cents. 
Montana with advances of 10 cents against 15 cents the year before. Tho 
Blackinton Woolen Company, the Meredith Woolen Company, and the Peckham 
Hosiery y, fell into trouble. It was noted that one-fourth blood sold at 
the lowest ever touched, 20 conts. The Colony Mills, at Milton, N. H., fol- 
lowed the path of failure. It was chronicled as a matter of amazement that tho 
same Wyoming wools bought on a basis of 57 cents in 1892, were sold at 45 cents 
in June, 1893. How high that figure seems to-day! 

Auction sales of ns wm appear with J uly, for the o of light 
weights was not successful. began to run out of orders and to shut down. 
8 Texas went down to 10 cents a pound and wool began to be shipped with- 
outadvances. The London wool auctions »pened at a decline of 5 per cent. On 
July 15 monoy cost 8 to 9 per cent. 

Australian wools ee in Boston and followed domestic wools down 
hill. The sus on of Goldsbrough, Mort & Co. of Melbourne and the New Zea- 
land Loan and Mercantile Company was almost disregarded in the demoralized 
market. Carpet wools began to Py oe as a factor in the market. 

The meeting of Congress caused a little better feeling in August, but during tho 
month wools struck the low basis about which they have fluctuated ever since. 

THE AUGUST AGONY. 


‘The early increase in sales over 1892 had long been overcome and on August 12 
the total decrease to date was 22,000,000 a. Mills were shutting down all 
over the country. Since that date there been a slight sag, but the heavy 
slump came with early August and the changes since then have been compara- 
tively slight. Sales were less than a milliona week. Even the dress-goods mills, 
which, manufacturing for more immediate delivery, had held out longer than tho 

followed the general example. Mic’ X was at 20 cents and fine medium 
tory was selling at 35 to 37 cents. ports of Australian wool becamo a 
feature. 

September opened with the Rockwell and Sagendorph failures. With the pas- 
sage of the Sherman h the House there came a better feeling in 
financial circles, and the real cause of commercial depression, tho threatened 


| tariff change, was revealed by the fact that the same dull condition of affairs co. 


tinued. 
Mr. Robert Bleakie sprang to the rescue. In the week ending September 9, 
he, with the Washington mills, Mr. Moses Stevens, and Mr. Charles Fletcher, 
bought heavily of territories. The prices could be duplicated to-day. Others 
followed their example and for a time there was more business, but prices did 
notrise. The of the September wool auctions in London ona firm 
added to a temporary improvement in tone. 

Tho announcement that the Star Worsted Co. and the Auburn Woolen Co, 
would go out of business on ber 30 negatived the effect of the starting up 


basis 


of a for s orders. 

October a relapse to listlessness, and faulty wools traveled owiftly 
to the scourers, it being impossible to sell them in any other form. The enor 
mous slanghter of sheep in Chicago bogan to excite general attention. Texas 

















and California growers were urged not to clip for fall, but they generally did. It 
opened at just the price for which it sells to-day, 30 cents the scoured pound for 
best. A general strike against a cut down in the Rhode Island mills added to 
the charm of the situation. 

Money became very easy, but without mending matters at all. Wholesale 
clothiers used auction rooms, dry goods stores, and the most desperate means to 
got rid of goods. 

THE POST ELECTION REVIVAL. 

November opened with the passage of the silver repeal by the Senate. It did 
not cause a ripple. Wool touched its lowest at that time. Ohio XX touched 21} 
cents, though the lot was inferior, Michigan X was selling at 19} cents, and terri- 
tory wool was about where it is to-day. The shipment of American pulled wool 
and skins to Canada had become a feature. 

A small spurt followed the election, quickly checked by the announcement 
from the Treasury Department that cutting the tariff would goon. Sales, how- 
ever, began to show a marked increase, and as the month progressed the improved 
tone became manifest. Michigan X sold at 20} cents. Choice fine Montana staple 
sold at 40 cents. 

The arrival of December brought the Wilson tariff bill, and the improving 
market went down again under the blight. Prices weakened at once. Salos fell 
off also, and again the decrease below last year in receipts and sales became a 
weekly feature. The lightweight season was not a success and the attempt to 
open heavy weights early resulted in total failure. Mr. I. T. Chase, of Webster, 
was added to the list of those financially embarrassed, and the year closes with 
prices at the very bottom of the well and a slack demand. 

In all lines of business 1893 will be remembered as a year of agony. In the 
woo! trade it has been a more fearful succession of disaster and breakdown than 
could have been imagined. During the year the price of wool has been reduced 
almost one-half. Shut-downs, cut wages, strikes, and failures have been tho 
daily pabulum for ten months of the last twelve. : 7 

Yet this year opened more ats see te from a commercial standpoint than 
any we have known. An unprecedented condition of prosperity has in twelve 
months been converted to an unprecedented condition of adversity. Financial 
disturbances helped, but the one primal cause of this wide-reaching suffering is 
the vote of the American people in November, 1892, in favor of breaking the 
protective tariff. : 4 “ 

I quote from the same journal the following article upon the wool 
supply of the United States: 


The year 1893 has shown a marked advance in the number of sheep in the coun- 
try. According to the reports of the Department of Agriculture tho flock of the 
country on January 1 has varied as follows: 


The American flock. 





SO i slush co cee (rh UN cade atuaayganpaxecense 42, 599, 000 
DU Siidacccn ph ocibiin tennant 44,938,000 | 1885...... iiteinednesiian - 50, 360, 000 
BIDE cen sais beau sta desnsninnt Bi AE Biincinndicdoncuescnieeess 40, 765, 000 


The following figures show the change in the number of sheep in each State as 
reported to the Secretary of Agriculture on January 1 of each year. 

Tt will be noticed that there is a decline in the number of sheep in every State 
in New England, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, West Virginia, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, New Mexico, Arizona, and Ohio, and an inereaso 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carclina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Dlinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, California, 
Nevada, Washington, the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The details are as follows: 














States and Territories. 1893. | 1892 

PS (1G Me eninanmeoh am ieeude eusoseseace Secrcecesesessoes 898, 704 569, 577 
Now Hampshire... ........-...20+eeeeee énboseeecccescess 135, 848 188, 678 
ED da db send o coccccce be nteeetassbbnbine anette 329, 612 858, 274 
EE rinwaun baduve ocevedsandes séne6e ctesenvncie< 53, 032 57, 644 
Rhode Island........ wliitacDeinidbeheahecdtistsbedibdateadetinwe | 12, 260 20, 133 
i iinadiidn ccndudinetensdnadctdhwshesnnheaeky | 42, 479 47, 199 
Wiis MEN Cees ox ubniescidansssSaCebcacbSGd vee. 1, 492,528} 1,421, 455 
New JOracy ..cccccccvccccccccccseces be eSecoseeeeccceons 61, 246 102, 077 
POMNSYLVADID. 22. 0cc sconce cccccccseocessevcccccontooecees 1, 637, 216 1, 091, 477 
TD asig'o so ck cin dcdsbscndvcednsse cvcecnsesscosssesces 13, 551 22, 967 
PL shiv cddananddd sanedesdeussduasnadeddrccesscacens 151, 506 164, 680 
TR gs tip cna wake npn cen nsncsqedseepedesdeconenscooates 498, 400 449, 009 
es a ea Re bdaownwe be tiene 896, 115 390, 261 
Dich. saiiadectandannedschseneeneseavedsbose 78, 384 89, 073 
BOE, cis aeedceenpcnonhpesenctensccuncépncescccacenes 432, 809 383, 017 
Florids.........0- RAAMeie ates hi atst atte kag acini 106, 495 117, 028 
2 hth e a beuseboosgabes GbhGecestetan cececcoves 358, 158 269, 292 
MIBBIORIBDL . 2000 coc ccs cercce cece peebivdbercancdosdntsens 477, 156 223, 578 
Louisiana ......... Babaelhet wade patos st Le aie 2 191, 951 118, 488 
nade neh ndgdneGabedeboesquececbeckadescarees 4, 334, 551 5, 040, 175 
Arkansas........ i eirednotescbucsesececces obsekeoduenne 240, 326 264, 094 
AR an ct RbOd ols cccccacddctseavencacesepeusues 541, 427 506, 007 
PGND FEO vcwidcocevevoccocwceevecuenweeecvoor einieie 841, 434 529, 204 
PLD oon wh becmewe nese cvesecsccteccscnensesvensecces 1, 237, 338 773, 336 
eee ecb c uc euendébdbvestdbabaddvetieasdacutes 4, 378, 725 4, 468, 087 
RCE. & nb500606ksb umeiithnn corsnabuctincercesceseea 2, 518, 544 2, 353, 779 
Mies. 2.0 eclan spanbherehesadusacadehesede ows 1, 080, 383 1, 161, 702 
PE Chews ciuwevcewawevssces SWkevevcdoDeCUTe vescewveee 1, 187, 829 848, 092 
ni deh vcs cons ebdabiodeccadedsdacecacsines 1, 198, 175 907, 708 
Men edn phan epenaskneegeesnesscdacen 499, 941 357, 101 
aan ease nnedbadd cbs se<débdbiedecdscass 791, 043 565, 031 
DMT DU tRRRASORE DE Db ScCESdbe vRacddcedacceccedde 1, 099, 948 916, 623 
Dean cbegusqeusndovcda eintOols chehededscwbeduccsseaee 389, 627 469, 433 
SURO Ch ueactlecaausaddtbhas sascdabcnscecsctéuncedeccs« 272, 502 269, 804 
SE Rasiintsiithcnmakehcmadimmanseieidibieniiihddd i mestemimman 1, 231, 484 1, 710, 395 
California. ........ COCES OO cdSrccoceEdesesece seckeeecescece 4, 124, 376 4, 083, 541 
PPR accatonsieabedsaas cecenaeuaueaemend Didi bwrdace 555, 181 504, 710 
ND ise an usp inciniss vet ged aba ReUrnaene ais ccs 2, 456, 077 | 2, 456, 077 
OUR «on cvccscpccsodeteeevnnecensieteedsanadinteil 823, 825 686, 521 

side widss dhibotaunsvecesbeeaamnede otell 824, 000 2 
I ciciddlecsssbngcvkeskesecemercchoudacos all ; ; 390, 400 590, 000 
Me ds. aca ccbandcdeheomecmustenwadbed 764, 262 527, 077 
i ee 2, 528, 098 2, 089, 337 
New Mexico...... Dili chnndasndnintigummaktsiensnnnuae 2, = 082} 2,967,489 
poevence eecses save ObbAdast rdedceneseccessecensenet 0, 879 611, 452 
ee iatindisisuseee Rambebttidinigheddebindsadacocsessencctin 2, 117, 577 2, 055, 900 
‘Wyoming....... ii thithes op sesebineertsocccenks pe tienained 1, 198, 567 1, 141, 492 
tein. i iiiatnindbiemadinetbimineon dein sidpeditaiioen 47,273,553 | 44,938, 365 


eset ene 
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On January 1, 1893, the average price of a sheep was $2.66. On January 1, 
1892, the average price was $2.58. On January 1, 1890, before the passage of the 
McKinley tariff, it was $2.27. 

It should be borne in mind that wool shorn in 1693 w 


—-— 


wn in 1892. 


as gro 


THE AMERICAN CLIP. 





Thero have been changes in tho yield of wool in the differ 
tories since Mr. J. P. Truitt issued his table. New Mexico 
ing less coarse and more fine wool, and in Oregor 

roportion of tho State’s clip than previously. I: 

fauger & Avery, we have carefully reyised Mr. Tr ma { rte, 
and we believe the Bulletin’s figures on the clip rey t t ‘ ield as 
closely as it can bo judged. 


























189 
| 
State nd T tories Averago Woo! Per ~ 
iweight of washed and is ce 
fleece. unwashed. ag 
Pou ds. ' 
PC. dub cnieecckautiwactatan } 7 | 
New Hampshire ............-+e- | 8 
iM. occamiene dacese giant 8 
Massnohwectin........ccccreccce 6 
ES SEES ! 6 
I  nénduegeaqsecnctéeed | 5 
nds bein cauhaceoccenese ' 7 
SY wcankecasess ccdiews 5 
OAS VERIR. 000000 ccccvccesoes ' 7 
ic cciduudnucctusdetee ee | 5 
PM icdsdbvdrmheedcevaaveen 4 
die jankeeen cade unee 5 
BeGtem COBOLNA 2... .cccccccccccs 5 
BG RIRNOEIRE « ccccccscccccwes 5 
IR, 0s. eotiiai hae nad icaseae ! 4 
Florida ....... ceiebehisueksesasd 5 
{SPE 4 
NR cas.ctn dices ss ceunmes 6 
dd cwenetesdescnaceda 5 
Sh aittentess<os¢ceceuimiten 6 
gadis caccuvscenaea dic 7 
NINE a dedbddeneataeewuscewss 6 
Wr OGS. VERBIRIR. occ cccccccccccces 5 
prea 6 
CE Hwan cddcueudaddwedbesevene 5 
DE .. .cccvieiibvabndmmcsdbes Ga; 
cian Ghdidiuescemundeinan 54] 5, 942, 106 45 
ED Sh addudbecevdccnseasesees | 6 7,123,914 50 
WSO .ceccccneccececesscce: | 6 7, 189, 050 5 
Minmesetiivccec coc ce cccccccceses | 6 2, 999, 646 60 | 2, 142, 60 
i WAtind cdvcntecintmehteraee 6 4, 746, 258 60 3, 531, 444 
DDL: itshddities }eeesiheoene 6 6, 599, 688 55 5, 728, 894 
ict: uapadensennnedbor 7 2, 727, 389 65 3, 755, 464 
Pi taccduitinah&eaedGun we 7 1, 907, 514 65 2, 158, 452 
California............ eeewe veces 6} 26, 808, 444 66 26, 542, 016 
CED ono ccccocuccuedmmecescccs 8 19, 648, 616 62 17, 806, 558 
Eakins ccccchdpdtiinds coves 8 | 4, 441, 448 67 4, 087, 680 
SE ibia 2¢ectoccsuntahdtinesce 7| 8,620,388 65 12, 827, 902 
nt at.0dueembeokweanieinel 10 | 5, 808, 790 72 5, 197, 342 
OR. ccncusedutudances 6 1, 944, 000 6 - 
WRU MEOER. 6 onccacecescecsces 6} 2.342) 400 } all 4, 130, 000 
PE Dicccuecusevscesstetetbetbsced 7 5, 319, 834 67 | 4, 216, 616 
PONG cn vepeesscavewteovevews 7 17, 696, 686 64 15, 670, 028 
WOW REGEISG... cccaen cocewouns aoe 5| 13,650,410 48 13, 353, 660 
TRE cgcacantewnsendianacpenectn 7} 14,823,039 60 14, 391, 300 
WEIR a cice cud ccecsnaccucs } 8 6, 590, G00 65 7 
inavcuscntesvenaecnese | 8 9, 588, 526 | 68 | 
ic dedi sae Gin Roa oath ue | 299, 752, 666 |......... 287, 018, 405 
The total amount of wool shorn this year therefore amounts to 299,752,606 
pounds. A concensus of opinion among the largest pullers in the country is that 








eep this 
¢ 3 estimate of the } nlled wool 
We estimate the pulled wool product of 1893 


there has been an increase of at least 40 per cent in the slaughtering of 
year. Last year the Department of Agriculture’ 
produet was 46,000,000 pounds. 
theretore at 64,400,000. 

Adding this estimate of 64,400,000 pounds of pulled wool product in 1893 to the 
fleece wool, the total product for the year 1893 reached 364,1! inds, an 
increase of 31,134,261 pounds over the total product of 1892. timates for 
the past eight years have been as follows: 








2,666 p 


Tho « 


Fleece and pulled wool in ase. 








Year. Pounds. Decrease. Increase. 
| 
SE ininarbtesd unbenianbantsdeetinitengiin Os0, 82, 008 |............. i tis 
Bitte ttinn <remamiiaceds in tecunnnhaéneis 302,169,950 | 20,861,076 |...... 
al binddss aqhehieph-tibitivatenbnebnete 301, 876, 121 293, 829 |...... 
Dhani dchutae eich th aipen cves eoencows | 205, 779, 479 | 6, 006, 642 |...... 
i iéichguaseccadsdveecsdeetéidevecese 809, 474, 856 | nae i3, 695, 377 
TEOE wenccccvesevccceccccoesssccccceseccescs 307, 401, 507 | }, 349 |...... < 
Di idis tededidé evstaniedid bapannsameaiedl 833, 018, 405 |..........-. 25, 606, 899 
Dstt thddindt dunt thon escceececeeos 261 


964, 156, 666 |........0-00 31, 134, 2 


The largest previous product was that of the year 1883, estimated by James 
Lynch at 337,500,000 pounds. This year's figures indicate a gain not only last 
year, but on the highest pointever reached in American wool production. ‘Ther 
were fewer sheep in the country than in 1883, but the coarse wool stock has been 
largely eliminated and the increase is in finer stock growing heavier fleeces. ‘I 
wholesale slaughter of sheep, cutting down the coming clip of 1894, has also added 
to the yield of pulled wool, thongh we should show a gain over 1883 without that 
factor. 

Some idea of the extent to which sheep slaughtering has progressed during 1893 
may be ed from the fact that in the first eleven calendar months the receipts 
of sheep at the Chicago stock yards were 2,798,700 head against 1,987,142 in the 
same months of 1892, and 1,997,814 in the same months of 1891. 
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Shippers of sheep in Texas and the Territories have been compelled in many Exports of foreign wowl—Continued. 
eases to pay or guaranteo freight in advance. 

This yous clip shorn and pulled from the flock left at the end of 1892 marks NEW YORK. 
the hig accslhcpinaine ates etchant dail nae 


water mark of American wool. The total yield is 26,652,000 pounds in 























































ss of the largest yield yroviensly known. 
he scoured-wool production of the same years has been as follows, the shrink- 1894, 1893. 
ago on pulled wool being estimated at 40 per cent: " 
Pounds. 
DOMESTIC. Pounds. | P is. 
1888 ...00+seerseeeeeereneees - * = CTE ee ee 50,000 | 193,000 
oo 336° 691 955 | 1892 cn coc cuacocesersbecnsanssncesecseseccess 10, 000 135, 000 
134. 795. 350 o< California, fall .........0. inhhotedan Satvaeeesaaddee cues ne sucensaess on eo eae 
+ sy —— epring DEMERS E bucwhetneschsunbanweesenesineccseernsee 900, = = 000 
* MEGS +echadavpagetpnnsdscséusatacaceneccéiccesase 1, 000, 764, 000 
SCOURED WOOL, EINECS in 6 de ceiaevisn kan uasadhacbaskessssaahcoctes 300, 000 536, 000 
The net yield of scoured wool by States is as follows: OPOGON..---.-- 2+. 0eeencneennereneeeeeneccerenscecenecececs 50, 000 103, 500 
Georgia and Lake and Sovthern ..............---+-+-0+e0- 50, 000 , 000 
ei sis Indiana .. 8, 268,158 | Kentucky, Missouri, and Indiana................-..s0+++- 10, 000 54, 000 
New Hampshire .. D001, O07 1 Borie Oe MUBATION..00..ccccccccnccccevcccccccccsccccccces 5, 000 100, 000 
aon a 159° 096 a - = a al 1, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 
assachusetts.............. ; nneso , cc checks takas aadivansiceann naka 50, 
uote 7 ihonns on sumed a foe DE pibidetheched svanbanee - = iced ere —— 
MNCCUOUE...----eeeeeeneee , Missou fi WE avails ssndtnbbydahanthnsessanbanessaactobe bane sé , 901, 
DR accents de cesctnots 5, 223, 848 | Kansas 954, 486 ne en 
oe 159, 240 | Nebraska 667, 630 FOREIGN. 
Ponnsylvania.......----+++ - 5,157,230 | Calif ES EEE ETE: Sc SCO TAO E STOPES 70, 000 6, 500 
AWATO ..22050cccecccecess 85, 233 ET MURS ndcceceuens gecdnsakhenhachewbanceveten evs 800, 000 975, 700 
St evedecr vessel yea nanan sna caasertasnoneenucnresensensessenessense senses 500, 000 Bong 
eeeccevecosececesces ’ 2, sh an CHOC OOo reses verse sees senses esses seseesisesseseseees ’ 
North Carolin °--..00220222 1! 029' 899 620, 461 Car MWA0.aanesccazecccescecsscesconscsensscsenvnesonees 16,006, 000°) 7,124,175 
Seecdsovecces , ) t! bdmPeenacdcangehne dnote nadcensecesésbelsenccaeeaues 300, 
sa sa ass ean clothing woo! |rcnssnerenee| | 
MMA GEaRebbeknnsaedseduhababectsonkiucesunn , 870, , 546, 375 
amy en Total 11, 370, 000 88 
Mexico . = ND a cekiecsicscacn tid vsnssestancvensseel Oh GEKOUO 12, 447, 875 
at poe 806, 710 SS 
068, 332 The Australian wool owned in New York, but stored for sale in Boston, is 





reckoned in the Boston stock. 
ALBANY. 





Michigan eeccescvecceseccecs ae coe G total Tes 542. 408 [Authority, Barnet Bros. & Aufsesser.] 
Pisindvaeeansaceoess , 003, rand sUwanwivesns SURO 
THE IMPORTS. n Feats _——. 
Tho latest figures from the De t cover only the first ten WOGOD on ccccc ccccecccoesecesc sucess coeses cbsece vccccccsccesce 350, 000 100, 
months of 1893. ‘The decline from 1802 1 is cucting.” We have fallen 8,000,0000 Zama fall...-.--+s--000 Sng ttevenguousseadginssenasconsceeaes 100, 000 |....+-.++ 
of pounds behind the record even of the same ten months in 1891: ROEF senvncs cncansscnvcesescoscescccccsecnccceccccccccscce 400, 000 |....--..-- 


Imports of wool. 





Month ending Oct. 31— 0 ree re en hed aye ted 


1893. 1893. 


ee NN. | 













(Authority, S. W. Barker.] 


























Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Libbas pendiees 83,637 | 2, 416, 473 80, 627, 228 ee 
Rolfesiens sabes 84, 640 437, 635 8, 675, 475 4, 868, 863 Realty cite 
. 8,696, 708 | 14, 340, C80 Ti, 682, 006 NI coiled kd nivondengbanignepiabtaeseuenssttcarcacsces: 430,000 | 850, 000 
sageaiions 17,208, 797 | 100, 294, 209 | 140, 175,114 | Ganrorni® spring el eee | ae 
. .siiehatltnsdiins oes pine ---| 60,00 | — 50,000 
In the ton months onding October 81, 1890, we imported foreign wool goods to th® | S°ured ------. yentra-csctubnanveccasnvctoweweoeneseseensronse ve aaeee 
vyaolae of $49,568,054. In 1891 the value of the ten months imports shrank to Total 630, 000 | 1, 255, 000 

480,492. ‘In 1892 they rose again to $32,758,158. In 1893 they fell again to] == * WBE *vvvneeonveeneeeeneeereeeeecerensesenececceeccenes — oe 
Sessr'soe. The details follow: ne id tlhe oh stecnaeleneprnhesneeesspnecea la aaticnteticael pin acne 
























Month ending Oct, 31—| Ten months ending Oct. 31— 


reer | ere nneeees | ceeenmereemenenne | cemmsmeseenteeenen| 
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WHEELING, WEST VA. 
[Authority, Horkheimer Bros.]} 








This year the exports of wool have become a feature. It is impossible to get at 
the fall factsas most of the domestic wool ex has gone to Canada on the Pounds. | Pounds. 
pelts. Oure of hides and skins other furs for the ten months were | In Wheeling .........-.---.-.0---eeeeeee cee eeee eee eeeeeceeee 300, 000 175, 000 
“—— $22,381, ? —_ pane ~ the — ten months - 1892. isis te Vielnity ...sccscseccccesccccccscoce SebaReoupeesssWisvers vos th 300, 000 50, 000 
ur ox of foreign woo ously imported are as follows . 6 ee er 
increase is relatively noteworthy. " Total crcccccccccccccccccecccevcngscersscssseccccccecess 600,000 | 225, 000 
Exports of foreign wool. ae ee 





CINCINNATI. 
[Authority 8. Greenbaum & Co.] 


Pounds. | Pounds. 


PPE eee eee 
eee eee ee Peer Pere 

ORR ER Reet eee ene 

Sewer wewwwwewwwwrewee, FPP) my AVP > = BO COWS By ORE | EB ULMOCT cnn www cee ewww ene ee rene ee eee eee eee HEH REE EE EEO EEE waa ee 


Ka hondeveseevecss 463,476 | 5,923,555 








2,775,106 | «Tota... eee cece ce ccen ee cee cece cc ccc scence nceccccnes 
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Exports of forcign wool—Continued. 


OHLO (OUTSIDE CINCINNATI. ) 


Pounds. 
| 






























































PN din deepak hs dpedescondedededusddddadmubeddeesentonesnocherns bepenece | 7, 500, 000 
FEO hadkcrececcccdbdsccdanscucuapedskedancbedsd webnbe bececesdcesesseucsne 400, 000 
DETROIT. 

[Authority, Trauggott, Schmidt & Sons.] 

1894 1893. 
eich Gciipsnihiti lidaeiinceaiii niin li albeit = 
| Pounds. | Pounds. 
7. 2 etia dank 6e keh ee eetn ve dbatenbuneewsekenduuene | 500, 000 265, 000 
I ab b pote Unpeaben sien adebacuestcesrccugerdniedsnes untnes | 460, 000 130, 000 
Ceee ee nee Ld ae JO 395, 000 
MICHIGAN (OUTSIDE DETROIT.) 
Pounds. 
THIS YOR 20. ccccccvecccscccccccencenccccscecsencectceccccccecneececes 500, 000 
Teast YOOr 25... cccccccccccccccnccccwcccccccccecesccccccccccccescccssoes 75, 000 
MILWAUKEE. 
{[Authority, H. Reed.] 
| Pounds. 
SO. cade Khe neste ncenatadbeenncssccknceceetabaneetenecansentenshvenunns 100, 600 
SHOE .cnkdiie odahs Uabeneseaneensd<ansnseenssneetihue ahietinteertinnnenee | 300, 000 
CHICAGO. 
| 1894 | 1893. 
anes ee —_—__-_— see adagparisheennceniinsi teenies iid Upicrtatantintimeanitiglis 
i Pounds. Pounds. 
eeces, 180, 000 
eeesky, eto. $ a Ea ae es 1, 565, 000 § 345° 000 
ce cini un detens ken seneectsccevectbsaiveccstvasees 2, 620, 000 1, 376, 000 
NEG cn dd bel Kdistpbes eden caset seectene concavenhenseees 610, 000 479, 000 
Nis cick s enekbasb ls sdnicesdtasaesdedhsnesdaoveeus 205, 000 87, 000 
Stock-yard pulled......----+-se000+-seeeeees euectvowucues CBB, O00 | ceciee...000 
aii dd ance tet eho cccwatddecddecessnbaveucecesoiwe licecenescose | 142, 000 
Sdn tilt ersath chteriecha etintadiahincasendnaeeii | 5,450,000 | 2, 743, 000 
LOUISVILLE, 
een a Rit 
| Pounds. 
ODE cccecdscoscccesedbecccccccesccccceccccsocwetscccsccceseccessccocces 860, 000 
CE ir Pe OCs: Seo CE os oe oy deb aad babucd wasksbe sdeniceacvedaiecdice 560, 000 
8ST. LOUIS. 
1894. 1893. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Spring Texas..... aesdeccsscece Sede ounccnseccusecdsesee ° 817, 000 325, 000 
Fall Texas............ ie duhaee deuvedétacssacnchaweantanccs 170, 000 500, 000 
EN bp bonne oer edeseeecendsesnccctaccesesccececccccoce 915,000 | 5,000, 000 
DE Uibibanh cebedscndeccsccacesencccbersesesesess 747, 000 226, 000 
PRET UNM EEMh a s chi bees sebcnegacdnscccescassnees cts 280, 000 90, 000 
Scoured ..... badcdninbsedee isibbdine unitate neswevbeses | 140, 000 70, 000 
SOP sae Rawat d vate bn us cleke bene nésviexsucscces 3, 069,000 | 6, 310, 000 
| } 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
[Authority, John Owen.] 
Pounds. 
DE Mibbebib ae dhesacdotecancenstccacces hnatiets Serivebatbadlincswetence 300, 000 
WEE citbdbdbcddensencsésceccccces Sr cccccs cecoccesece Scceesoucccedccece 20, 000 
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Exports of foreign weol—Continved. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
{[Authority, T. C. Frost and Efron & Co.) 


j 
| Pounds. 





BIE CEDURE) « ccccnnsccncccssncecccneeccecceccccseccescccescccecccscescce 375, 000 
1894 (fall) 250, 000 
1893 (fall) 175, 000 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
1894, 1893. 
Pounds. | Pounds. 
California (spring) pede dared sedval ehowesbeesdewedes 2, 770, G00 25, 000 
EE SE cundavedsecavenkeaweseusedcenecconnestésors 1, 000, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
SID . Ric. cecae6ssisventesccarecaccuedecesqeccstce 1, 600, 000 100, 000 
EE ack kde wee cag hdne eoudenesetusseddbenemsiakdesccagnecets ee 100, 000 
ic ade bEORKS oh wakG esd débeesandhebednausinececucheens 400, 000 100, 000 
OO ee ee 5, 770, 000 | 1,525, 000 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON 

Pounds. 
BE Sib cbs cneect cccbédtcdeweescrn conduc. coonesccecacsceeseouscescoceces 250, 000 
EE bees: ceauee povavuGpaedadedaddaenl cescandboene coccdeeneuyeeseees None 


THE TOTAL SUPPLY OF DOMESTIC WOOL. 


The supply of domestic wool now in the U 


nited States can be reckoned pretty 
closely from the foregoing data: 











1894. | 1893. 1892. 
| Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds 

IE cnddbdvadcoc csneasateisescsccczceecess | 38, 508, 000 30, 659, 500 28, 705, 300 
New York ........... Phosddovaceccecensecees 3, 575, 000 3,901,500 | 3,728, 100 
nc cntaciwibidébevcesdddavenduns 8, 600, 000 | 7,300, 000 7, 000, 000 
Albany and Troy ...ccoscocccscccccccccccee 1,045,000 | 1,440,000} 1, 286, 000 
SERIE Kbaacccececessvcees pedmneeedenascous 2, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
edb kennudabiessetbabdisticece 500, 000 100, 000 750, 000 
WEEOG: WE CON ccasecdecccessecccccsccsées | 300, 000 50,000 | 1,000,000 
WEEE Keo scccuscdauwedstunwceboocsecceces } 300, 000 175, 000 | 250, 000 
MTT cntisd pontine isedusemebdasabocdoous 7, 500, 000 935, 000 5, 200, 000 
Pind dee sdecddseesoneureesonusscccace 500, 000 470, 000 1, 590, 000 
J Sa 860, 000 500, 000 | 260, 000 
CRD coc acccccanccbeesecécessectcocseccee- 5,450,000 | 2,743, 000 4, 255, 000 
ER Ged Scchuumesecbenadbdersccdseeen 100, 000 300, 000 | 400, 000 
BE OEE oats cc cesneseasesesescceconcccosses | 8,069,000 | 6,310, 000 7, 150, 000 
Ss don cnc chccus sensavqsectitdbodweecdbnacel 925, 000 * 195, 000 | 1, 005, 000 
NN a ie tea ae as, ae, ceased | 1,610, 000 250, 000 500, 000 
CIDE ob nn sadangeyecsedusnsdyedconssecsons } 250, 000 None | 250, 000 
CE FE seonciicccncaucdSdngewnspeeeban 5, 770, 000 1, 525, 000 3, 275, 000 

BO rsaddns<cteugerequntncccee ceauneetl 82, 362, 000 | 58,354,000 | 68,991, 400 


There are known to be heavy stocks in the country and in transit. Even in 
Utah there are 200,000 pounds, as Messrs. Rowe, Morris, Summerhays & Co., 
write us. For wool in pullers’ hands, too, a large allowance must be made. Heavy 
purchases are now on the way from Ohio, and these figures neither in Boston nor in 
Ohio, but as they are not owned by manufacturers they must be taken into con 
sideration. 

Last year 10,000,000 pounds was a liberal estimate for concealed supplies and 
wool in the hands of pullers. This year we feel, after a careful canvass, that at 
least 12,000,900 pounds should be added for wool pulled and unpulled in pullers’ 
hands. It is a conservative estimate to add 15,000,000 pounds for wool in minor 
markets and in farmers’ hands. 

The total supply of domestic wool on January 1, unsold in the United States, is, 
therefore: 

Pounds. 


PN AAOObR6 6a 502564e SRNénoRetUbdTss Gedens 6b0n2 deedecece cengsetistooes 106, 362, 000 
saw hb ASE s cnwdsoneedeee ca senedécedda cenecyctneeeds teneccscecucescesé 68, 354, 000 
DP ineebabune + GadehbudébewswhsuesghanbWbadasdtnndsénedenedéeee caead 78, 991, 400 
PE cheese deddh dn binode deco duakbenéscndadanecoarcecesseeseecepecuseesvce 75, 928, 331 
PpicpcdugancdeadslGneenbiaokht 06 scbeakepecesccecedeceunceséaceseodc’s 85, 000, 000 
Dh adeenheddituend teed VesnetGe6NGes dddundcane saéemsessece sone conecoe 65, 000, 000 
Nb SaaccédeehvusensscetSSeGunupeaescaceusatwecaas oceeusesetes - 110, 000, 000 


THE SUPPLY OF FOREIGN WOOL. 


The supply of foreign wool in the three Eastern markets compares as follows: 








| 1804. | 1293. 1892. 
i inncdahescscdvacet causeeunas cececeese-| 6,202,500 | 4,340,500 | 1, 609,300 
Dt  centsheaceedséenanthatninanahned | 11, 370, 000 8, 548, 375 11, 545, 566 
Philadelphia ........... b cereanmpers eaaniinas | 8,000,000 | 5,500, 000 8, 000, 000 
epesipeeeannt | et 
TD. cones clecehabed pita whédesdentcck eee | 18, 388,875 | 21, 154, 866 








The grand result, therefore, shows an increase in stock on hand of 38,000,000 
pounds domestic and 5,000,000 pounds of foreign wool. 
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The stock in detail—Continued. 
FOREIGN WOOL. 


$$$ $$$ | 


Boston's business, though still large, has shrank woefully from last year's. 
received less. ; 
1894, | 1893. 1892. 


We have not only sold less, we have 

The aggregate receipts since January 1, 1893, have been 319 bales domestic 
and 120,893 bales foreign against 629,440 bales domestic and 191,136 bales forei 
for the same time in 1892. This is a decrease of 125,121 bales domestic and a 
decrease of 70,248 bales aa. 

Tho total sales in Boston since January 1 may be classified as follows; 




























Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 








ai a nin 8,531,000 | 2, 842, 500 616, 000 

f bod | ce Sl ta eas Montevideo, Chilian, eto ....................- 260, 000 151, 000 1, 800 

Dabiiiens anbGheeerséatpesese dvcesccccsinven 93, 000 54, 000 87, 000 

1393. 1892. Increase.| Decrease. | English and Irish ........................-..- WE és s¥iwnsce 80, 000 

Siu Pi Ais TK se tomcste en entptinetewes vmqnanied 2,511,000 | 1,294,000} 825, 000 

NR ra ccnca sini 107, 207, 000°| 137,749, 700 |........... 30, 542, 700 Total foroign WoO] ......++..000----e0e: | 6,202,500 | 4,341,500 | 1, 609, 300 
BU inakicanncaedves ceeened 26, 574,900 | 42,697,900 |........... 17, 123, 000 





cakednseces cnocvesea 182, 781, 900 | 180, 447, 600 |........... 47, 665, 700 








As usual we have made our annual canvass of the stocks in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and St. Louis and the other interior markets at the spenton of 
_ year, through our own special or regular correspondents. ‘he result is as fol- 

ows: 


BOSTON IMPORTS. 


The following official figures from tho custom-house, at Boston, of the imports 
at this port for calendar oss will be interesting: 7 
Pounds. Pounds. 


Imports of wool for the years 1890, 1891, 1802, and 1893. 
iva diced y ' - OS SEES at Oa Re RR aE 500, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
—_——$—$—$— | Last year o.oo. ccc ceccccneee occ ncccccrccneccncenercce. 100,000 | 1, 500, 000 





Providence.) Hartford, 





The following intelligent comment upon this subject I also quote 
from the same source: 


kavelibuewess oconknembeseesvvquaaeevcouula The prospect of early radical reductions in the McKinley tariff law has = 
diskA pitas shite tinah lated ree 260 alyzed the wool business, closed the majority of the woolen mills, thrown thou- 
Riviehipna bihbheess es sancaececdne veaaene sands of working men and women out of employment, and has checked the sales 
538 of wool, the prices for which are now only nominal. The tone of the market is 
in buyer’s favor. There are many holders of wool wishing to sell, but owing to 
the large number of idle mills there is almost no market for it. This is in strong 
contrast with the conditions of the woolen manufacturing business previous to 
March, 1893. Then the demand for wool was so great as to clear from the market 
the clip of the previous year, making the scarcity of this staple apparent to ever 
one. en manufacturers were so actively securing wool with which to fill their 
large orders for woolen goods that prices advanced trom 1 to 2 cents per pound 
above those current during the previous month. The woolen mills in the United 
States had never before had such a busy year. The demand for wool was so 
that it absorbed the entire 333,000,000 pounds of the American clip of 1892, in 
addition to 168,000,000 pounds of im wool—a quantity larger by 32 per cent 
than the imports of any previous year under any previous tarilf law, the quan- 
tity imperted being equal to 51 per cent of our own clip. This fact proves that 
American manufacturers are in no way ‘‘ hampered by lack of foreign wool for 
mixing.” ‘The enormous quantity of wool imported, even with the McKinley 
duties added, ewiug te the heavy fall in foreign prices, was relatively — 
than the American clip, low as the latter was. But in less than fout months 
after the policy of an immediate radical change in tariff was declared, the woolen 
mills, many of them for the first time in their existence, began to close, and em- 
plovse were thrown outof work, many of whom are now dependent upon charity 
or support. 

There are several ways within the reach of the people themselves to lift the 
shadow ef want that overhangs so many American homes to-day if they will 
quickly exert themselves. Under proper conditions the great agencies which 

millions ef dollars-ef wages inte the pockets of American workmen are 
ready to resume their full activity and to restore this nation to the prosperous 
i of one year ago, which was a souree of somuch wonder to other nations. 

Coald the American ag receive the assurance that the McKinley tariff bill 

will be left undisturbed, this prosperity would quickly return. The speediest 


THE WOOL IN BOND. 


We present below the amount of wool stored on J. 1, in the bonded ware- 
houses. This wool is largely owned by masathotasepe, bet as a very considerable 
percentage is owned by ers and already included in the stock report below, it 
should not be added to the su ply for consumption. The stock as given below 
includes all of this bonded w it is offered for sale in the market. 


Foreign wool in Boston bonded warehouses January 1. 


The following statement of the stock of wool in Boston is presented after the 


usual exhaustive Bulletin canvass, and may be accepted as correct. Tt is the eteets clause 
a 1 SPaoriaets wool Sasekay petites So ne Wilson bill. 77 ‘sae bill, ea ts aa hs Kees tetisent te with. 
‘ — by manufac. out still leaving it a destructive and harmfal measure. Another effective meas- 


turers. It is quite impossible to obtain returns of the total amount of wool owned 
by manufacturers, Such wool is not for sale, and the including of any portion of 
it in the stock on hand is false and misleading. 

‘The total stock of wool on hand January 1 is as follows: 


Wool on hand January 1 in. Boston. 


ure for restoring prosperity is for the Senate to pass at once one of those resolu- 
tions already offered by several Senators assuring the country that tariff revision 
will not be considered for a period of at least two years. If either of the above 
acts are accomplished within a few weeks thereafter every factory will bo 7! 
the bulk of the wool which now lies in warehouses uncalled for will de wholly 
inadequate to supply the demand. 
Remove the threat of destructive tariff revision and the great pom of one 
will return. The voters themselves can Co this, and it can be done b 
Tre ain. They must demand that their Representatives shall defeat the Wil- 
son bill, the prospect of jane ee of which has paralyzed industry, impoverished 
and ri millions of werkingmen of employment. It matters 
littie how you protest; whether in unison, by _— to your Congressmen, by 
mass mee , or individually by letters, or by postal cards. Everyone who 
would make these hard times temporary instead of permanent should at once call 
his neighbors together and, without regard to former og ee affiliations, should 
hold meetings demanding in no uncertain tones that the Congressman represent- 
ing their district should vote against the Wilson bill. It should be known who 
1} stand it the destruction of American interests and who will stand up in 
defense of the welfare of his constituents. This is not a question of politics, but 
— to the patriotism of every American citizen. 
alt dea of the removal of the duty on wool comes at an unfortunate time, 


The stock in detail. 


DOMESTIC WOOL. 































as the world. although already lower than ever before, has been 
steadily d Washed XX Ohio wool has fallen in price 21} per cent since 
1893. 1892, March 1, in tion of free wool. Unwashed XX Ohio, as well as 

| all of the wools, has declined within the same time per cent. 

i ere na ene Fens Philip (Australian) Pn gem ea one : Mag — a _— 

f r i i ii shrinkage to fleece was as declin the free-trade 

| * Po . | Pounds. Serae of London only 9 per cent, as shown by the following diagram: (See op- 
i WUE, 0 dan oink oni von thos cndcothebaesenannees 4, 654,000 | 4,766,000 | 7,397, 500 posite ) 
; California, anting.....2.000000 00 3, 198, 000 | 1,030, 000 | 1, 045, 000 “ 

; Californie, full teieieneh tes suqteiitneedasesed Rad $10, 009 812, 000 COGE GP CapernaING: WOOLS. 

i OAK, APTING «~~. --- 0. - eee eee n een e ween eeenene » 000 . 714,000 | The National Association of Woolen Manufacturers have published a table 

£ ee wrevenes és 776, 000 | 1,509,000 | 1,197,000 | showing the cost in London of certain brands of Australian wel competing with 

ME IIORY » 0 2 <i0 wo nscens coesenecccnce weneecceees 16, 867, 000 | 15, 452, 000 | 10,005,000 | XX Ohio. The Australian fleeces were skirted unwashed, shrinking 48 per cent, 

; BOOS devon teen tse seesmevantvens ees -++-] 2,207,000) 1,135,000 | 1, 480, 000 | costing in London 9} pence money or 19 cents American currency, the 

MD TRR, . on. oo ne ose ese cen ceseese 973, 000 52. 000 770,000 | clean scoured cost being under 364 cents. The removal of the present duties 

Vv, Misvourt, and Indianm ............ 654, 000 | 1,500,090} 1,270,000 | would compel the Ohio woolgrower to sell washed fleeces in the Eastern markets 

a mina enER te 3, 008; 000 2, 483; 000 581: evo these A sralian lots which, with a ha t only 36} cents cared, 

Seb SesSesecevesccccbesocecccdsesesee eeees . us whic out ut . ve cost on. cen 8CO) 

Seoured and tub.........--...-.+-+++-+++- s++-] 2,758,000 | 1,842,500 | 2, U6, 200 as against a cost of over 70 conts im the United Staten on the Lat of Merch, 1898, 

before the of the McKinley law was neutralized by ‘attempt 

Total domestic wool... ..............+»«}! 88)608),000 | 80,658, 600- 705, 300 In commercial circles the future is discounted, or anticipated, so that 


to 
wit the last nine months the effect of ‘free wool" has so far been discounted 
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as already to reduce the scoured value of skirted XX Ohio from 70 cents to below 
—. and a still further fall of over 18 cents in the scoured cost must take 


aco to reach tho present London level. 
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Olsie fine unwoshed. 
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Ohio fine unwashed. 
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There is ample evidence, Mr. President, from foreign sources 
wholly irrefutable that while American fine or merino wools de~ 
clined 7 per cent after the McKinley law, the same grade of wool 
in Australia declined from 20 to 23 per cent, and the greater decline 
= the markets of the world caused the smailer decline in the United 

ates. 

U. 8. Consul Griffin, at Sydney, Australia, states that according 
to the Melbourne Argus (one of the highest authorities on Austra- 
lian wool), the average price per bale for the season just closed was 
£11 8s. 2d., as against £14 19s. 4d. for the previous clip, thus showing 
a decline of £3 11s. 2d. per bale from the price paid to the Australian 
woolgrowers during the previous season, a decline of 23.77 per cent. 
Another reliable authority states that the average prices paid to 
the Australian woolgrower for the clip then being marketed in 
London were: over 20 per cent lower than the prices paid for the 
clip of the previous year. One evidence of the cheapness of these 
attractive wools is their increased importation into the United 
States. The value of Australian wool which passed through the 
American: custom-houses in the month of April, 1891, was $1,086,987 
as against only $165,550 forthe month of April, 18"0. Thisincreased 
importation occurred at a time when Ohio and Michigan fine wools 
were offered at 2'cents per pound less than twelve months ago; and 
notwithstanding the low price at which fine Ohio and Michigan 
wools are still pressed for sale, they are ora and Australian 
wools are:given the preference. They are cheaper than American 
wool, notwithstanding the 11 cents perpound duty. The Ohio and 
Michigan old fine wools that are offered in Boston and Philadelphia 
at 28' cents would not sell on the London market at over 16 cents. 

If the McKinley law, as free traders claim, was the cause ef the 
decline in American wool, why did cotton decline more than wool? 
Cotton was on the free list and wool was not. Was it not owing 
to protection that American wool was steadier in price in America 
than any of the free raw materials? 

The prevalence of low prices: all over the world for wearing 
apparel and the raw material of which it ia composed has been a 
surprise and a disappointment. Raw cotton, which is largely used 
as a cheap substitute for wool, has touched the lowest point reached 
for thirty years. Woolen goods are no higher, but in many cases 
are lower than heretofore. Iron and steel. are being produced all 
over the world at lower prices than a féw years ago were convid- 
ered possible. Wool has not escaped this genera! and world-wide 
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downward tendency for articles of manufacture, and although 
prices have fallen about 15 per cent since the first of the year, the 
decline in wool in the United States has been nearly 10 per cent 
less. than the decline in Australia, and has been far less than the 
decline of 25 per cent in raw cotton. 

The McKinley law sustained wool prices in the United States 
while the free-wool markets were declining by leaps and bounds, in 
support of which I refer to a diagram which I will append. 

The upper portion of this diagram shows the downward course of 
prices for scoured Australian clothing wool for the fourteen months 
following February, 1890, while the lower part indicates the course 
of prices for similar grades of American wool for the same period. 
While the McKinley bill made but slight changes in the duties upon 
wool, itshut out such scoured wools as had heretofore been imported 
as.‘‘ waste,” and it made it no longer possible to import clothing 
wools if invoiced as carpet wool; this result of the bill with its 
increased protection to manufacturers of wool has increased the 
demand for wool to such a degree as to have sustained American 
prices, while foreign prices:have been declining. 


Quotations for Australian scoured (Port Philip) from 
February, 1890, te April, 1391. 
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Quotations for Ohio washed fleecea from February, 
1890, to April, 1391. 
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* Ohio and Pennsylvania choice medium clothing. 
©Ohio and Pennsylvania choice coarse clothing. 
*Ohio and Pennsylvania choice XX and above clothing, 





The decline in the wool markets in free-trade conntries was so 
great in consequence of the enormons increase in the world’s supply 
that American markets were precipitated downward after the pas- 
sage of the MeKinley law to such an extent that the effect of the 
increased McKinley duties were offset many times over by the heavy 
decline in wool prices. in London, which decline was multiplied by 
the decline in America, and: the latter was wholly the result of the 
former, as-sliown by an extract from a wool-trade circular, or price 
current, published during the year 1891, which I will read: 


WHY WOOL IS LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 


The price of foreign wool is lower than at this time last year, and as the wool 
markets of the world control American markets, prices here are declining in sym- 

thy with prices abroad: As an illustration, “hropshire wools in beautifal con- 
dition are being sold by Canadian farmers at 19 to 20-centa, fleece washed, while 
Ohio: woolgrowers are getting from 28 to 30 cents for the samo wool. These wools 
are all selling in the Eastern markets at 35 to 36 cents. Prices also average a shade 
lower than at this time last year, owing to the absence of the speculation whieh 
accompanied tk« buying of wool last year in: anticipation of the passage of the 
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MeKinley bill. Some who purchased woo! in the country with a view to a boom 
= 2 cents per pound above the level of the other markets of the world. These 
ear purchases were held above the market until manufacturers had mostly sup- 
plied themselves with Australian wools which, notwithstanding the 11 cents per 
und duty, could be bought cheaper in London. The cost of clothing is no 
igher than before the McKinley bill was passed, and without any advance in 
manufactures of wool, higher prices for raw material can not be permanently 
maintained. Some kinds of woolen upon which the duties were advanced 
have declined in Europe so much that the cost to American consumers is no 
— than under the old law, the increased duty coming entirely off of the 
preign producer. Conspicuous among such articles are some kinds of hosiery, 
e duties upon which were greatly increased by the McKinley bill, which have 
eclined so much abroad as to admit of their importation at the increased duties, 
and still allow of their sale to the American consumers at lower prices than were 
current before the tariff was c ’ 
Among the many causes which have combined to prevent any advance in the 
ice of woolen goods, was the excessive importations in anticipation of a change 
n the tariff, which goods, owing to a mild winter, were not all wanted by con- 
sumers. The depression that would have existed in the business if the tariff law 
had not been changed would have been very Fret, as mills that were previously 
idle are now running, and the consumption of wool in this country to replace the 
sete that were formerly imported is a least 5,000,000 pounds per month greater 
than at this time last year. If the abuses and evasions of the old tariff law had 
been corrected a the e of the McKinley bill, the falling off in the use of 
wool in the United States would probably have heen more than double the in- 
creased quantity now used. 
The increase in the clip of Australia is of such magnitude as to be a menace to 
the permanence of present prices abroad, Australiais now the factor which deter- 
mines the prices for wool in the markets of the world, only that the Amencan 
woolgrower has the advantage of about 11 cents per pound owing to the protec- 
tion which the present law gives . 
The lower price that the Canadian farmer now receives for his wool in compari- 
son with the American farmer applies with equal force to woolgrowing all over 
the world. The McKinley bill, while not increasing the cost of cloth 7° the 
consumer, has transferred industry to American mills at the expense of foreign 
mills, Although the prices for American wool have not permanently advanced, 
the foreign markets have declined. Activity prevails in the wool and woolen 
industry of the United States, while depression prevails in the industries abroad. 


I have a copy of an interesting communication to the editor of 
Wool and Mutton, a trade journal, which is headed, 


HERE 18 DANGER.—SERIOUS DISADVANTAGES TO THE WESTERN WOOLEN MILLS 
UNDER THE PROPOSED WILSON BILL. 


Editor Woot AND Mutton: 


Dear Sm: As I am interested in manufacturing, I wish to use a small amount 

ef your valuable s to express a few facts in regard to the proposed changes 

in the present tariff rates on wool. 

Take the price of medium and coarse Western unwashed fleece at 20 cents last 

year as a basis of its value in the seaboard markets, the Western manufacturer 

would be able to buy his wool all the way from 3 to 4 cents a 

noaboard prices, 2 gto Be Savers Same S . os ' ao = will sa; = 
verage of 8 cents a pound, w wou ‘0 15 per cen uying. 6 

poller of the wool wend be th satisfied, becanse he would then . 

his cash at once and would get i 

seaboard market himself; 

If the Wilson bill is passed sheep raising will be a 

and the manufacturer away from the sea 

ool as arts to his mil = ill say, averages 1 cent a po (Th troie nt is 

board marke 8 we W . und, 6 

always higher west bound than east bound.) This freight will average 10 

cent on the cost of his wool. The Eastern manufacturer in addition to 

an advantage in buying on account of his large capital and extensive purcha 

and hie facilities for buying in any market in the world, which would S at leas 

5 per cent advan over the interior manufacturer. This is a total advantage 

of 30 per cont that the Eastern manufacturer would have over the interior manu- 

facturer in ing his raw as compared with lastyear. Just think of it! 

This article is not designed as an ent either om t regard to the protec- 
tion on manufactured s that is be given the American manufacturers 
under the Wilson bill, but is simply to show the Western manufacturers what 
position they will be in if wool is put on the free list as re, buying their raw 
material in competition with the manufacturers of the seaboard markets. 

The Eastern or seaboard manufacturer would have every advan besides in 
buying his wool in competing with the Western manufacturer. A few of these 
La. 5 sisaitablgio tinged 

First. His large capital and thelow rest he has ay for wed money. 
Second. The large scale on which he manufactures, which enables him to ton 
out his product at a low per cent of cost. 

Third. The low price that the Eastern manufacturer has to pay for labor (while 
he may pay a few skilled operatives, like fancy weavers, etc., high prices, the rank 
and ‘ile unskilled labor have to take much lower wages than in the West, 
owing to the abundance of common labor). 

Fourth. The largest population and markets for disposing of manufacturod 
goods are in the East. 

A few Eastern manufacturers are advocating free wool. They may not know 
what they are doing, but they are letting down the bars for tree goods, eventhough 
they should secure free wool t and a duty on vome ame at the present session of 
Congress, because at the next session there will be for free goods—both woolen 
and cotton—and in anticipation of such calls neither the Eastern nor the Western 
manufacturer can sell any woolen goods next year any more than he can 
this year. What will the Eastern manufacturers’ ts be worth under free 

free woolen s? Any one can answer question. The Eastern 
kerg are Cet ene to answer it by refusing to make further loans, and 
@ ong, with © tariff agitation hanging over them, this will be general 
ers, capitalists, and wool merchants. What willthe West- 
ern ufacturers’ plants be worth under free wool and a duty on woolen geet, 
when they have to compete with Eastern manufacturers? It is no harder to 
answer this question. 
If the Western, Central, and Southwestern woolen manufacturers do not unite 
' against free wool, and send their own remonstrances, also those of their operati 
and business connections in every line, to Washington Soon a représen 
tives in Congress, they might as well go out of the business year as to 
until next — they will be forced out and lose all thé money, ti me, 
experience that they have put into their business. 
WESTERN WOOL MANUFACTURER. 


In this connection I present a diagram, sho the production 
of wool in Great Britain and Ireland in 187 to 183: 
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PRODUCTION OF WOOL IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
1876 70 1893 
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The effect of protection upon wool is conclusively shown by the 
sensitiveness of prices, which immediately responded to protective 
legislation, shown in the following diagram, showing the course of 

rices for medium, coarse, and fine Ohio wools following January 1, 
1890. Fine wools, which were those on which the McKinley bill 
made the smallest changes, are now as low (with the exception of a 
very brief period) as they have been for two years, while coarse and 
medion wools, the duties upon which were considerably increased 
by the McKinley bill, are above the average price for the same 
period, notwithstanding their equal share in the depressing influ- 


ences of a heavy decline in the free-wool markets of the world, that 
have lowered the prices for all qualities. 
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| «Ohio & Penna. choice Medium Washed Clothing 
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F. E. Warren, formerly a distinguished member of this body, 


ex-Governor of Wyoming, and a large woolgrower, describes as 
follows the assault by the Cleveland administration upon the wool- 
growing industry of the Rocky Mountain region in 1893, and com- 
yares it with the thrifty condition prevailing there under the 


{cKinley law before that law was menaced with repeal by the | 


Cleveland Administration : 


The condition of sheep and woolgrowing is very eureny depressed, more so 
than any other business in the State, and growers are greatly discouraged. The 
agitation of free wool has prevented manufacturers from buying and commission 
merchants from selling the usual amount of wool this season. With the hardest 
work on the part of the grower and seller, only about three-fourths as much has 
been sold this season as last and at net prices to the grower in this State of only 
374 to 60 per cent of last year’s prices. The prospect of free wool has bankrupted 
some growers, seriously crippled many, impoverished the industry for all, andis 
driving many weak and timid holders out of the business. Our wool clip has 
usually paid running expenses. This season it has not, and the carcasses of many 
animals have beon added to make up the difference. In this State great numbers 
of sheep have gone to market to procure funds to pay debts that the wool clip 
would have paid at former prices. ; 

Sheep are worth 40 to 60 per cent (according to class) less than a year ago, with 
slower sale. A case in point: In November, 1892, from a flock of 8,000 3-year- 
old wethers there were cut off and sold 3,500 head, netting $3.75 per head. In 
July of this year 3,500 from the same lot brought $2.29 per head, and December 9th 
instant the remaining 1,000 head were sold, netting but $2.38 per head, although 
the last lot were a year older, and some 15 pounds each heavier than the first, 
and had grain and hay feed a part of the time in addition to gpeaing. Another 
case: From 7,500 wethers 2 years old in 1892, one-half of the flock netted that year 
$2.08 per head; the balance, now a year olier, brought on the the same market in 
September, 1893, $1,144 per headnet. Again, yearling ewes brought on our ranches 
in 1892 $3 to $3.25 per head after shearing; now but $1.50 to $1.75 per head is offered 
us for similar sheep. ‘The fall in prices is directly traceable (excepting perhaps 
10 to 15 per cent due to financial depression as witnessed by cattle values, etc.) to 
threatened removal of tariff on wool, and consequent glutof mutton market caused 
by excessive shipments from those obliged by debts or fear of loss ‘‘ to get froia 
under.” 

The prospect of free wool has not stimulated business. On the contrary the 
resent year is the worst ever had, and sheepand wool have fallen more in ashort 
ime than any product of the soil ever did in the same length of time. 

Wool growing in the Rocky Mountain region can not thrive under free wool. 
Our advantages of free range are in a measure overcome by greater distance from 
mutton market, higher freight tariffs, the fact that aes rst-class mutton can 
not be shipped from the range because sheep must be grain-fed somewhere between 
here and the mutton market, and the fact that our wools are necessarily of lower 
value than those grown upon higher priced lands, where herds are smaller and bet- 
ter cared for. 

Sheep have been slaughtered by the million, and the official reports from Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and other points show unprecedented increases and a con- 
sequent demoralized market running through the entire season. With mutton 
sheep worth 33 to 50 per cent of what they were last year, with wool worth 37} to 
60 per cent of last year’s prices, flockmasters who had debts to pay, expectin 
about same — as last year and that their wool clip would cover it or at mos 
their wool clip and a few mutton wethers—have been compelled in paying debts 
and expenses to make up from sheep what they fellshort on wool. In many cases 
this has taken a large proportion, and in some instances, all of the flock. Ordi- 
nary debts and expenses are usually paid from the wool alone. This held good on 
last season's prices. Thereis plenty of range in Wyoming for twice the sheep we 
now have if properly distributed. 

Australia has eg and substantial advantages over America in wool-growing. 
Wool was not low under the McKinley law until the determination by the ‘‘ powers 
that be” declared for free wool. 

In my candid opinion woolgrowing—except in a small way on a few mutton 
sheep—will become a lost industry in this State if the tariff be removed. If we 
could be assured that foreign wool wil] very considerably increase in price it would 
be different. 

Se are many reasons why wool can not be grown as cheaply hero as in Aus- 
tralia, Argentine Republic, or the Cape of Good Hope. Labor is much higher 
here than there; in general it is higher in the United States than in foreign coun- 
tries; particularly is it higher in the Rocky Mountain and Western plains region. 
We pay our sheep herders—according to their experience and the responsibility 
assumed—from $20 to $45 per month per man, in addition to board, which costs 
#8 to $20 per month per man more, according to location and circumstances. Men 

n charge, foremen, etc., get higher wages. In the foreign countries named $100 
to $200 per annum per man covers wages and board, so that our labor costs us 
more than double, while the number of sheep cared for, per man, average but half 
as many here as in the foreign countries named. Again, taking Australia for 

—_ their government is far more liberal than the United States with refer- 
deo lands and ranges. There, lands can be had upon exceedingly favorable 
terms either as to ag ee and low interest on purchases or nominal rental. 
‘Taxes are also lower. Here one must either be a trespasser on the Government 
domain, although the trespass may be ‘‘winked at,” or must buy land at higher 
prices and with high interest or money and high taxes. eee the 160 acres 
allotted the bona fide settler as a homestead, a man using the public domain has 
no adequate or permanent range assured. 

All citizens have the same right to graze their live stock upon the public 
ranges, hence any given = may atany time become overcrowded; so the suc- 
cessful grower sconér or later will depend but slightly upon Government land, 
using it simply as an auxiliary, and will possess himself of a home and permanent 
range, with shelter, hay, etc., independent of the public domain. He will thus 
insure safety to his flocks, and reduce the annual losses of 15 to 60 per cent to 


from 8 to 15 pst cent. The greater the dependence upon free range alone without 
preparation of shelter and hay, the more risk and greater loss. 

In coms we sometimes encounter blizzards and heavy snowfall. In 
—s and 6 countries no severe weather or snowfalls interrupt the suc- 
cessful wing of sheep. mpught is there the only drawback to contend against, 

a wiso forethought and slight expense in making reservoirs, to hold water 


en it falls, obviates this. 
of iets tariff on wool from this region to the seaboard ranges from $2 to $3 per 
100 pounds, while water freights from Australia, ete., are but a mere fraction of 
this amount, one-fifth to one-tenth as much. 
ur clip of this year is not all sold. Of the portion sold, the average net price 
is approximately 9 cen. 
© fact that the McKinley law is still in effect cuts no figure. It takes from 
iy “9 to twenty-four months from the time raw wool is purchased until the 
oth is sold, so that anticipated free wool has nearly—but not quite—the effect 
of peyee! free wool. 
As may interest you, I submit herewith, running backward, the net ranch 


prices received for our clip for a number of years: 
Clip of 1893 (portion already sold averaging very light shrinkage and sold 


ly) neariy .......... ide pepe enaedeus 
Clip o ab, catize, averaged ............. ides atl Ce cdacagssdaveen 


Cents, 


9 
173 











Centa 
Clip of 1801, entire, averaged 2.20... .....ccccceccccccceccccescceeescoceccece 184 
Clip of 1890, entire, averaged ...........-. a dacecsveceteeeseésdeeeede dbaeses 17y’; 
Clip of 1880, emtire, averaged ....ccccc.cccceccccccccccccccccccccescosssececs 154 
ee ee 14 
on ccna. du wnbedees uendunenadécppeoeuaeenneeal 144 
vac ceeeuswdasgenatveutesaunces euseaswaaipeonn 1645 
cn dn abade sustetinteé scoccteneuuedcenunewbcctan 17 
ee ae ee in wiite at aled Hh 
a og Sn, niga cu egueuenuletseuetenesseusceesanecce 16 
ee es GO SE. dn od ada sbeckabeasecuenossetecedbcucs i8 
Oe es ern iad de daddetheteuncthceeckwaucatewe 22 


From 1880 back to 1870 (before the 1883 reduction of the 1867 tariff) our « lip ran 
between 20 cents the lowest and 42 cents the highest; the price tiuctuating because 
in early years and experience of the business the condition of fleeces varied con- 
siderably in different scasons. 

According to the closest calculation I can make, our coarse, light fleeces, of 
lightest shrinkage, would net us on the ranch, with wool on the free list, 7 cents; 
heavy wools carrying a large percentage of dirt, 14 cents; and the range of 
prices on other classes would be between the two figures given. 

For example, a wool shrinking 75 per cent in scouring costs in expenses per 
scoured pound as follows: 

Cents. 
Freight on 4 pounds—in dirt—from ranch to market where scoured, at say 24 


QURAN POP POUR. «oc was secconnscevercseues eceegces catgweuashe 9 
Commission on 4 pounds—in dirt—at say 14 cents. ............ sbnnscesace 5 
Incidental expenses, sacks, twine, handling, etc., say cent per pound—indirt 1 

NN bre edu cad edatditicnecucahectcteuisets iGadtesateldethywesnacui a 
Cost of 1 pound of imported scoured wool, without tariff .................... 22 
AN Ud pack tcnsncancudde Sudcudutwoes< chedencccesecenes > 
Our net price at ranch per scoured pound. ..............-...---eeeeeeeeeeees 7 
As it takes 4 pounds in dirt to make 1 pound scoured, we must divide above 
by 4, giving us net price per pound at ranch, in dirt ...................... 1} 


In making the above computations I am more conservative and make our net 
price higher under free wool than do many experienced growers. The price I 
quote on foreign wool is higher than the average, as per illowing official table. 
The imports of wool for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, were: 


Importer’s 


te ° eae 
Kind of wool. Quantity. Value. aed 
Pounds. Cents. 
GED pocdeudcccentesewedens Snes ddbuevese 43, 311, 565 $7, 877, 676 17 
SE. ednsnddnkvs covdwidssuaadianaateecets 6, 736,201 | 1,466, 641 21.77 
GE © vcdtiencalhdnss sonbaiabes snip tdoeseews 118, 386,070 | 11, 720, 863 9. 90 


| 





The removal of duty on wool will probably cause a reduction in the United 
States of thirty to forty million sheep, worth $75,000,000 to $120,000,000; a cor- 
responding loss in value of sheep ranches, farm properties, etc., amounting to as 
many million more; it will drive from employment three-quarters of a million of 
men and send them either into idleness or to the already congested channels of 
labor, such as farming, corn and wheat raising, etc., increasing the overproduc- 
tion in these lines, and reducing wages. 

Free wool will deprive us of what will become, if protected,an annual income 
in wool and mutton of $200,000,000; it will greatly narrow and diminish what is 
now an increasing and sure to become, under protection, immense market for 
pasturage, hay, corn, oats, and other forage, the product of our farmers; and it 
will deprive us of nearly $250,000,000 of our present taxable wealth, where we 
might, under continued protection, increaso the taxable wealth more than that 
much, a difference of $500,000,000 valuation in sheep and properties in this indus- 
try. 

Without protection we have everything to fear from foreign woolgrowing. 
Continue protection, give to woolgrowers confidence that it will be maintained, 
and the United States will soon show on her assessment rolls 100,000,000 sheep or 
more, mainly supported from lands not well adapted to other uses. We will pro- 
duce all or nearly all the wool needed for the nation’s consumption; will furnish 
mutton at moderate prices te all our people, besides exporting it in quantity; 
will be independent of other countries for our wool supplies in times of peace or 
war, and best of all, will furnish work for a million or more additional men in 
woolgrowing alone, representing an additional population of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
souls with fair wages for men and good living for families, besides all the addi- 
tional men and means employed in handling, manufacturing, and disposing of 
this increased product. 

We have multiplied our flocks and increased from small beginnings to a total of 
nearly 50,000,000 sheep under protection, and we can further increase to nearly or 
quite 100,000,000 head, or to approximately enough sheep and wool for our total 
consumption, if protection continues. 


I submit a diagram, covering the period from 1876 to 1893, which 
shows the number of sheep in Great Britain and Ireland, including 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands: 
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THE DEMAND FOR FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


In whose interest, Mr. President, is it proposed that wool shall be 
placed upon the free list? Assuredly, the farmers of the country, 
who produce the wool, do not desire such a revolutionary change in 
our laws. Some intimation of the influence which the mere threat 
of a removal of the duty has had upon their industry may be per- 
ceived in the fact that, at this moment, they areslaying their sheep 
by tens of thousands because they feel confident that the passage of 
this. bill will altogether deprive their industry of profit. It is not 
necessary to produce here any testimony directly from the wool- 
growers of the United States, because again and again have they 
come to. this Capitol to implore theirrepresentatives, the representa- 
tives of the people, not to strike down this industry which has been 
built up at so great cost of effort and money, through so many anx- 
ious years—an industry which, ifthe menace of hostile legislation 
wis withdrawn, would, beyond a doubt, in. the next twenty or 
twenty-five years, enable us to produce at home every. pound of 
wool, above the coasest grade, that would be required for the 
demands of the best dressed nation that stands upon the globe 
to-day. 

That the manufacturers ef woolens do: not desire the-removal of 
the duty is proved by the fact that they also have come to the 
Capitol, and have demonstrated, and have declared in their publi- 
cations, many. times, that they realize the necessity that there shall 


bea hl domestic supply of the fiber; that they recognize that 
the wovolgrower has precisely the same right to protec which. 
they have; that they ask for themselves ing which they are 


not otminne to eee and ‘ple = desire as be faithfal 
to the protective principle, principle of protecting all American 
indwetryy which requires: protection for its succesfil'conduct. More- 
over, you will find in the protest sent to this Congress from a great 
meeting of the woolen manufacturers of the United States, held in 
New York, on January 10, 1894, a declaration to the effect that the 

turers repud estion, that. the remoral of the 
duty from wool will be of any benefit to them. 

It is declared by the free-traders that the removal of the duties 
upon wool will promote the export of American woolens.. If it be 
® fact that to —_ free raw materials will enable us to penetrate, 
with our woolen fabrics, markets which we can not. now reach, let 
meask why it is that at this moment the British man’ have 
their mills running upon short time and their warehouses: over- 
loaded with a surplus of goods? If there are markets of the world 
which we can reach by a radical change in our system,, wliy is it 
that those manufacturers, having su ady in i 


for transportation and exchange, do net thrust their into 
those markets, while we are waiting for the removal of the duty 
upon woolf A great deal has been said about the “ markets of the 


world,” which wait for us to modify or revolutionize our tariff 
islation; but it is to be observed that the free-traders who talk 
about those markets so uently and with such emphasis are par- 
ticularly careful never specifically to designate them. Where upon 
the globe are they? Where is the place in which the 
ple sit in nakedness, waiting for the woolen manufacturers of the 
ited States to produce goods upon the basis of free wool? 
The Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
tatives, in his very able speech in behalf of this: bill, or the 
bill which originally was before us prior to passing 
transformations, said, in effect, that to give the American.manufac- 
turers free raw materials would make an “indefinite” market for 
all the fabrics that we make in this. cou . Hevery ciously 
selected the word ‘ indefinite” to indicate markets ch can not 
he located, as they do not in fact exist. It is positively untrue, 
demonstrably untrue, that the of this.country who 
have free raw materials are permitted, by that ¢ 
enjoy any advantag those who 
materials.. The exports of cotton goods from this. 
we w the cotton and where cotton pontle comes: to. the 
mill without duty, are most t -and insignlfiean in pie ae mo 
with the cotton exports of Eng Raw silk has-been on the free 
list since 1864; but to-day the total export of American silk fab- 
rics—unsurpassed, as those fabrics are, in color, finish, luster, and 
beanty—does not exceed the sum of two or three hundred thousand 
dbliars.a year. In fact, the exports of silk fabrics made. from. free 
silk are much smaller than the 
dntiable wool. So, too, an will 
steel, made from dutiable 
experts of cotton fabrics made from 
the obstacle to the expert of American manufactures 
higher price, the very much higher paid for American laber. 
‘© remove the duty from wool and at the same time to cut down. 
the duty upon woolen fabrics below the protective point will not 


be helpful to, but will be completely destructive, the: wovlen 
mannfacture of the United States unless wages in the United States 
shall be reduced to a correspon extent. peal pecny Prowse 
the view of the matter taken by expert manu- 
faeturers of d, who await with the and 
eagerness the act of this Congress: putting effect the W 
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| with America con:not Bat lie to 
Bradford: 





bill, I beg leavo to submit a letter written by the Bradford (Eng- 
a ene of The Textile Manufacturer, of Manchester, 
ngland. 

- Bradford, as you all know, is the seat of the worsted industry in 
the British Islands. The business of the manufacturers of tha 
place and vicinity was injured by the passage of the McKinley 
tariff, and injured so materially that, in order to hold the American 
market, those manufacturers were compelled to lower their prices 
80 that their goods.could come in here and be sold at the prices at 
which they were offered before the McKinley bill was passed. This 
is one of the cases, of which there were many, which show that 
the foreign manufacture sometimes does pay a considerable part of 
the higher duties a by our tariff. 

The letter is as follows: 


There is no doubt that the slight infusion of buoyancy into this market has been 
the result to a partial extent of the publication of the new tariff proposals in 
America, A good many opinions have been expressed and some figures given as 
to the favorable character of that tariff from the point of view of Bradford wool 
staplers and manufacturers. Buta ——— opinions and a good many valuable 
— lave been kept back because: ‘ord men fear that capital will be made 
of them by American Republicans. Semeeven say that anch statements be 

ent the bill from —— 2 is noadequate ground for this. fear, whicli 
s entertained —_ fair trade quarters. 

Tu the first rt. Meeker; the American consul, tells mo that there is not 
the slightest bt the bill will pass; and in tlie second place, ev man who 
reads his newspaper thoroughly knows that Mr. McKinley and other blicans 
have dosed the American public ad nauseam with fore ngs.aa to the injury the 
new tariff will inflict on American manufacturers and the benefitit will eron. 
English manufacturers. nie Committee on Ways and Means which 
dratted the bill took evidence for , and among it a mass of evidence as to 
how the tariff would affect the worsted trade. The is; the Am 
and the ord consumer have begun to see that: 
——- es and ‘only confers benefitson the manufac 

tates, who are bound by no human law to share those benefits with anybody. In 
desire in America 


erican farmers 


short; the ‘ ‘for an. ameliorated tariff will not be balked 
ar on of the stale story that that tariff will benefit afew English towns. 
sna have: p . 


fat the tariff will mean to Bradford trad 


Toexem 8, 
affeet worsted coatings, which form half of the 
-in Bradford 2s, a yard 


duties 118} per cent more: gures 
stated, aoe haye others which I am going to give. A good deal has | oipow | 
out-of the fact that the American manufacturers under the new tariff will get their 
raw material free, and statements have been made that: this will almost nullify 
the ee theshape of reduced duties 
to America— America 


an 
increase of business. 
ever liad to amarket tion of 70,060,000; Free trade in wool 


aa 
© advantage, therefore, of one branch of the 


e 
Now; take the Bradford manufacturers, and how free wool to the American man- 
ee hee isa ee that noe a 
ou, ne 5 teen pounds o y woo produce pounds of top. 
That Id pounda of top wiltey into § pounds of . Tomakea 16-ounce cloth 
requires 16‘pounds of yarn, which represents about 32 —— wool. Tho Amer: 
ican manufacturer, under the new tariff, will get in 2 peunds of wool free, upon 
which he will receive 11 cents —— reduction, i. ., 22 cents.on the:2 ‘ 
Mc ey tariffmakes the American pay for that piece 150 percent on the Brad- 
ford cost. rew tariff will make him pay 48} per cent on the Bradford cost. 
There is 100 per cent less duty on the manufactured article from Bradford, aud 
American m turer will get 22 cents concession on his wool—for tho 

a —— that produces a yard of 


h, That wool costs, say, 8; pencea pound in 
Under the new tariff the American manufacturer will about the same 
There will be no duty. He will give 17 pence, therefore, for his 2 pounds of wool. 


At the present time 8 17 lus 11 ce duty, or 28pence. Hewill ge. 
his raw material, therefore, for 068 oer cent Sele-eator the new tariff, but then tht 
importer in New York will pay for the cloth of the Bradford manufacturers 100 
per cent less than he does now. How. under snch circumstances; can the fred 
wool clause hurt the Bradford manufacturer? It is a matter not yet clear, from 
Fh ceaaiiinn alae maneaeiaea rovings will come under the class 
of “crude” which, like raw materials, are to be admitted free. If 
and rovings.are admitted free that involves a new set of considerations, but on 
with the same conclusion. If 


American manufacturers are going to allow B: 
ee eee cee manuiacture for them, well, all the 
or t 


better 


I ask the members of this body to mark well the assertion, in 
the article just presented, that while the American manufacturer 
will get his: raw material for 66 per cent less, the British mann- 
faeturer will ome greater percentage than 66 per cent less 
to his this country. 

w, what is: the real reason why the free traders persistently 
attack the woolen industry and stubbornly try to withdraw the 
rotective duties from raw woel? The pretense is made that it is 
Sune to relieve the people from a burden of taxation upon their 
clothing, But it has been shown many times that the total dut 
the wool in a suit of clothing of quality will not amount 
to one dollar. It is also a fact that this nation, which is declared 
te be suffering from an oppressive tax upon its woolen clothi 
and the fact I now state is one of t significance—that this 
nation, with but one-twentieth of the population of the globe, has 
been. able, under a system which protected both wool an woolens, 
to consume between one-fourtli and one-third of all the wool grown, 
upon the face of the earth. 
What a magnificent story of the peonperity of the whole body of 
the eis contained in that ange act; and how comp ¥ 
does.it demonstrate the total want of accuracy in the often repeate 











oo, 


assertion that the people of this country suffer because of the taxes 
laid upon their clothing! 

It will be seen by reference to a table which I will now submit, 
that the consumption of wool, among our people, has steadily in- 
creased as the protective duties upon wool and woolens have been 
increased. So that while, in 1840, the per capita consumption of 
wool was about 4} pounds, in 1890 the per capita was more than 9 








pounds, The table is as follows: 
Comparative consumption of wool in the United States. 
Ps aa aor z Imports of | - PR . 
Home Total wool man- | ‘saalie 
production | imports and} ufactures, | m a nee 
Year. = of wool home pro- | allowing 3 | a ae - = 
of woo™ | preceding duction | pounds of | © —_— tie = 
year. of wool. | wool to the | = L 
$1 in value. — 
ictensestmensin ipa ipa nee malar a 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. |Pounds. 
1840....| 9,898,740 | 35,802,114 45,700,854 | 31,095, 276 76, 796, 130 4.49 
1850....| 18,695,294 | 52,516,969 | 71,212,263 | 58,178,613 | 129, 390, 876 5.58 
1860....| 26,282,955 | 60,264,918 | 86,547,863 | 128, 497,923 | 215, 045, 791 6. 84 
1870. ...| 38, 634, 067 | 162,00, 060 | 200, 634,067 | 105, 289,422 | 305, 923, 489 7.93 
1880....| 90, 372, 440 232, 500, 000 | 331, 872, 440 95, 508, 641 | 427, 376, 081 8. 52 
1890. ...|109, 902, 106 | 295, 779, 479 405, 681,585 | 162, 496,269 | 568, 177, 854 9. 07 


ef) AOR 55 | ‘ | 








It will be seen that the American people, who are declared by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee and his friends and sup- 
porters to be suffering because of the system which protects wool 
and woolens, have, within fifty years, more than doubled their per 
capita consumption of that fiber. 

The real explanation of the attack upon these industries becomes 
apparent when it is borne in mind that, as a majority of the farmers 
ot the United States grow wool in greater or less quantities, and as 
their only market is the American woolen mill, wool is the sub- 
stance that binds the American farmers to the protective tariff sys- 
tem. The hatred which John Randolph, of Roanoke, is declared 
to have expressed toward that innocent animal which produces 
wool, when he said, “I would any day go out of my way a mile to 
kick a sheep,” was bora of his enmity to the protective system and 
of his realization of the fact that the short way to destroy that sys- 
tem was to array the farming population of the country against it. 
In order to do that it was, in his day, and it is now, necessary only 
to take away from the farmer’s wool the protection which, in one 
measure or another, sliould be continued to the manufacturer. The 
farmer, finding that that protection had been withdrawn and fully 
realizing that his right to protection is the same as that possessed 
by the manufacturer, would be less than human if he did not say to 
himself, ‘‘I will vote to take away from the weolen manufacturer 
the protection which has been denied to me.” 

Thus the whole of this fierce attack upon the wool industry and 


upon the woolen manufacture is born of a purpose to separate the | 
great army which stands for American industry and then to assail | 


its detached parts in detail. 

In connection with this phase of the subject, I here submit a 
number of tables showing the growth of woolen manufactures 
within the last fifty years and the condition of the wool industry in 
1890; including a geographical distribution of wool machinery in 


1870, 1880, and 1890; together with statements of the amounts of | 


wool imported, exported, and retained for consumption since 1840, 
the quantities of wool manufactured in this country and certain 
European countries during the last twenty-five or thirty years; and 
the imports from Bradford, England, to this country, in the decade 
ending with 1890, All of these papers bear directly upon the argu- 
ment which I am now presenting. 

The tables are as follows: 


Detailed statement materials consumed tn wool-manufaeturing industries. 


‘ ; : 
- Foreign | Domestic | , . Animal Cotton 
Class. Year.| “wool | wool, | Steddy. | “hair poe 
chased. 








Pounds Pounds. | mounds Pounds. Pounds. 
Total of all indus-{} 1890 |114, 116, 612.258, 757, 101/61, 626, 261/16, 865, 764,75, 638, 865 











eebias tena 1880 | 73, 200, 698/222; 991, 631 52, 165, 926| 6, 335, 169/48, 000, 857 
1800 | 16, 822, 198] 168, 625, 806)51, 862, 397| 9, 619, 277/37, 158, 712 
Woolen gootls ...... ; 1880 | 20, 482, 667/177, 042, 288/46, 583, 987| 4, 497, 524 24, 744, 964 
1890 | 37, 869, 023) 59; 832, 451| 2, 608, 831| 1, 083, 690, 3, 881, 743 
Worsted goods ..... ; 1880 | 15, 687, 815! 25,461,511} 190, 800 510] 1, 757, 842 
1890 | 1,687,815] 5, 039; 495] 1, 450, 884] 2,255,923) ' 395, @32 
els goods....... ~~} iseo 709, 067} 4, 204, 806) 1, 406, 840| 1, 728, 000) 1, 181, 500 
Weslhes 1890 | 259,325] 4,278,620] 308,361; '147.600.......... 
nenncerees 1880 | 1, 864, 139 6, 107,471) 1,388,502} 7, 436) "185, 400 
Carpets, other than 5! 1890 | 54, 742/234) 2.145, 632| "658, 154] 3, 645,096) 1, 755, 762 
nai; eile waa 1880 | 34, 008, 252) 2, 029, 318 90, 469) 06, 540)... .. iis 
and knit 1890 | 2, 784,804] 18,935,080 4,745,144) 14, 173.32, 447. 617 
Gatlin! cccnscss.. 1880 | "448, 758) 8, 146, 197] 1,523,203, 5, 160 20, 1a, 151 

: a : i 
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Summary classification of woolen manufacturing industries. 
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Num- PS | 
Sedeateitn i wream oe = | Capital. | = neti | Value of all) Value of 
ae | SORE. | COSAD- | Vapicel. | Bcous Ck: | materials. | products. 
| lish- penses. | 
mente. | 
| | 
ve i -| " 
Aggregate for all 2} 1890 2, 503'$314, 309, 944 $19, 547, 200 asox $3 
industries ...... §} 1880 | 2, 639) 159, 091, 869 ...... 2 
on s} 1890 | 1,812) 137,930,014! 8, 511, 292 133, 612, 827 
Woolen goods “""">| 1880 | 1,990) 96, 095, 564/...... 160, 608, 721 
ae ia 4; 1890 143; 72,194, 6412 79, 194, 652 
Worsted goods -=+9/ 3980 | 76| 20.374, 043'....... 549 942 
i ene §| 1890 34) 4. G54, 768 
Felt goods ........3) 1880 | 26) 619. 652 
, ee §} 1890 | 32 5 399° 991 
Wool hats ........ 9} 1880 43) ona , 
Carpets other than$} 1890 175 47, 801, 499 
BRED svc cteuntin wax 2} 1880 195 1 8 
Hosiery and knit} 1890 | 807 67, 637, 442 
WOE cendncanake 2} 1880 859) 15, 29, 167, 227 
ee ee 
Census of American wool manufacturers, 1840-1890 
| Number ac te : | Materials 
Year lof estab-| ‘ i \— 
lishments. | align Domestic wool. | Foreign 
| Pounds. Por 
ee 1, 420 
DiVensuneso6en ee, te ee, we 
1860 | UO eee. SS eae _ ‘ . 
20 168, 084, 414 46, 288, 814 
‘ 222, 991, 531 | 73, 200, 698 
258, 757, 101 | 114, 116, 612 
Materials. 
Year Hair Value of 
Total wool. | noils, etc. | Cotton. | Shoddy. | raw 
| | | material. 
| 
5 : 
} Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | 
ip codedssadueaes | sai hd aires atelinntal a Ralaw aint 4 . 
ih cawuhiebetedh es inte ¢ Anh emecqae $25, 755 
BONG. cc dhiibaceeaal } 26, 008, 625 |............ | 40, 
Sila a teen ciieimitineies } | 21, 038, 877 | 19,384,404 | 124, 31 { 
DE nsengimen cee oe , 19 | 8, 077, 966 | 48, 000, 857 | 52, 163,926 | 164,371, 55 
i ciamraciiey ie $72, 873, 713 | 26, 691, 812 | 75, 638, 865 | 61, 626, 261 | 203, 095, 642 
— 
Machinery. 
Year. Bae temas si 
Ye Combing . Sent : Knitting 
Cards. | machines. Looms. Spindles. | machines 
oe ee | | 
Se scr Rdbahads «av qutdhnqhoidueeheh wiackigubkecsdcntipipeesnsnaniecd Sees 
ls 6 ocuc Gubbdeln casebtebects«éadeben . ee ite aeiieed 
DD onvene detetn lec cdaueniin cehevicewecs 7 eg, 
RN. is cobb 8, 711 61 | 2, 046, 093 |... 2... oe 
_ rr 7,581 18 | 254, 996 14, 769 
BEE v0 ccecquedds 8, 812 90 91 38, 745 
Hands employed. | Annual | Value of 
Year. —| cost of total 
Males. | Females.| Youths.| Total. | labor. | prodnets. 
a ee a a Bly SE DD ovate vccans $20, 
Peet scccccanceas 16, 574 39, 252 wnieenietinn | 43, 
3006... .ccesseces 20, 120 48,900 |$10, 927, 877 68 
BR ccschietiednied | 39, 059 : 103, 757 | 35, 987, 150 | 199, 1: 
WOO S cx tii esi 75, 450 66, 814 19, 284 161, 557 | 47, 389, 087 | 267, 2: 
1820 bi 99, 318 106, O57 15, 657 221, 062 | 76,741, 266 | 338, : 
* No division of forcign and domestic wool was given previous to 1870. 
Summary classification of woolen manufacturing industries. 
| | : Capital. 
| | Num. | ; 
ber of Vaiue land Miscella- 
Industries. Year.} estab- | F abhiinael” | neous ex- 
lish- | Total. we sp ’ |Live assets.| penses. 
mente | and ma- 
— | chinery. a | | 
_ 1890 | b2, 503 $314, 309, 944 $147, 450, 870 $166, 859, O74) $19, 547, 200 
RT BN EE aE Sap 
MILLS. j= = = a 
§| 1890 1,312) 137,930,014 64,754,417) 73, 175,597 8,511, 292 
Weolen......... 2} 1880 1,990) 96, 035, 56 aa atin 
; §} 1890 143} 72,194,642 32, 000, 336 4, 980, 187 
Worsted ......-.9| 1880 76, 20,374, 043 ednselsodeccapbedolsosseanmnee 
Felt . $; 1890 34 4, 589, 021 1, 994, 38 233, 621 
— ge--<-% 2} 1880 26, 1,958, 264)...... AE sida cate fe) ion 
§| 1890 32 4, 369, 184 1, 421, 349 2, 947, 835 251, 818 
Weol hats ...... 2| 1880 Oe SR ance Be eiccnaas TRE ek s<nene 
Carpets, others) 1890 75| $9,769,441) 18,915,634) 20,853,807) 1, 839, 568 
than rage. ..-.. ?} 1880 196; 2), 668, 587)......... NR ibwewewsaléeeoee — 
Hosiery and knits) 1890 807| 55,457,642) 28,364,750) 27,092,592) 3,730,714 
goods .........2| 1880 SEG Hs cb beicetasdicedose cccccc}ecccccccce oe 


a Incluges property hired to the value of $17,326,780. 


b Excluding 267 idle establishments reported in wool manufacture. 
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Summary classification of woolen manufacturing in dustries—Continued. 











Labor and wages. 









Average number of hands Total cost Total 
Industries. employed. Total ofall | value ofall 
, 5 amount | materials. | products 
3 Total.| Males 


; 1890 221, 032 99, 318/106, 057/15, 657 $76, 741, 266|$293, 095, 642/$338, 231, 109 
Yes 087| 164, 371,551) 267, 252, 913 


































MILLS. a ee == 
Woolen......4/1890| 79, 388/44, 5: 82, 184, 666) 133, 612, 827 
**""2)1880) 86, 504/46, 978 100, 845, 611) 160, 606, 721 
Worsted 1890) 43, 503/19, 70! , 644, 342) 79, 194, 652 
“?|1880) 18, 803) 6, 435 22, 013, 628) 33, 549, 442 

Felt 1890] 2, 266) 1, 504 2,809, 187| 4, 654, 763 
eS) Se 2 stein] 5 tt 

8, ” , , 
Wool hats -.5/; 4,785, 774| 8, 516, 569 
Oar pets 1/1890) 29, 189114, 101 28, 649,031] 47, 801, 499 
ae 18, 984, 877| 81, 792, 802 
Hosiery and 86, 008, 625) 67, 637, 442 
knit nt 1 15, 210,951) 29, 167, 227 
United States census statistics of wool manufactured, 1880 and 1890. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCREASE. 
Percent- 
General heads. age of 

Number of establishments re . 3.16 
Capital invested ............ — Ebespeeees 
Number of hands employed. 36, 81° 
ages paid ............. > 61. 94 
Miscellancous expenses............+++00+-| $19, 547, 200 |........------ tocccceces 
Cost of materials used .. aceoenen 23, 56 
Value at factory of goods manufactured... 26. 56 


sn soapital invested” in 1890, includes all assets, many of which were not reported 


Geographical distribution of wool machinery, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 
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qraney vane. eevee 
New 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut ....... 
Now Hampshire... 
Maine 


seeeee 


New Jersey ....... 
Vermont f........- 
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Indiana 
Tilinois ............ 


In 12 States (above) 
All other States ... 
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33 
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» 
Se 


~ Of the 261 combing-machines in operation in 


1870, Massachusetts had 172, or 
65.9 per cent; Pennsylvania, 29, or 11.1 per cent; and Rhode Island, 7, or 2.7 per 


cent. M usetts hed in 1890, 29.8 cent; Pennsylvania, 24 per cent; Rhode 


aah per cent; and New York, 9.9 per cent of the combing machinery. All 
other States but 15.3 per cent. 


Wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United 
- States, 1840-1891. 
[Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury.) 



















Year ending June 30— Production. 
ports. 

cn tinh in oon veeanenens cine 85, 802, 114 9, 898, 740 45, 700, 854 
BROO vcacccccccccscccspeusacesepes 52, 516, 059 18, 695, 294 71, 212, 253 
BOND nvccnnneccccceccccectenctocns 60, 264, 913 26, 282, 955 86, 547, 868 
BU beams wdsatcespvesesensodacs 142, 000, 000 44, 420, 375 186, 420, 375 

D ec cWevcvnsescosctcserenecs ee 162, 000, 000 49, 230, 199 211, 230, 199 
BATE inidncdecannicde> ce poteneeusen 160, 000, 000 68, 058, 028 228, 058, 028 
DETR Ns cngethapnaanedce eeencastenn 150, 000, 000 126, 507, 409 276, 507, 409 

TE sncupsncibbecasyesssuqeeaheal 158, 000, 000 85, 496, 049 248, 496, 049 
BNE ac casckbixe sGonegueauousus ode 170, 000, 000 42, 939, 541 212, 939, 541 
SED einenicsscénd-cadusocrcsathean 181, 000, 000 54, 901, 760 235, 901, 760 
ES G0 0h bess apes vensesecessshaee 192, 000, 000 44, 642, 836 236, 642, 836 
i inthdextas eesemaccons«sendiine 200, 000, 000 42,171,192 242, 171, 192 
SE Liki con esdsdanniusecesvand 208, 260, 000 48, 449, 079 256, 699, 079 
SERRE IE St 211, 000, 000 89, 005, 155 250, 005, 155 
BEE Sb bes Aah SeRebe cc ccccsnccscant 232, 500, 000 128, 181, 747 360, 631, 747 
BOE Becdescnsecaiocecoqccs ccces es 240, 000, 000 55, 964, 236 295, 964, 236 
BOER nn ncessunse Ebene nesceenest . 272, 000, 000 67, 861, 744 899, 861, 744 
883 ...... bibakiness ipkatnsaceded 290, 000, 000 70, 575, 478 860, 575, 478 
BBE wc scvonsdcsecs eWbbbe secpecens 308’ 000° 000 Fo e817 Sve son a 
BBIB on renes:.coccccccoccccescees 302, 000, 000 129, 084, 958 481, 084, 958 
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Wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United 
States, 1840-1891—Continued. 


[Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury.] 





























Total produc- 
Year ending June 30— Production. Imports. tion ba im- 
ports. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
285, 000, 000 114, 038, 030 399, 038, 030 
269, 000, 000 1138, 558, 753 382, 558, 753 
265, 000, 000 126, 487, 729 891, 487, 729 
276, 000, 000 105, 431, 285 381, 431, 285 
285, 000, 000 129, 303, 648 414, 303, 648 

Exports. 
Retained for 
Year ending June : home con- {{Imports. 
Domestic. | Foreign. Total. sumption. 
Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. 

BE custo dibnds hadocksas ubatncae 85, 528 85, 528 45, 615, 326 21.7 
BE sndacdbsakens sed cf re 85, 898 71, 176, 355 26.3 
WOE uctndtaidcta sce 1, 055, 928 157,064 | 1,212,972 | 85,334,896 30.4 
1865 ..... Oc eeccveces 466, 182 679,281 | 1,145,463 | 185, 274,912 23.6 
TEE kuethebebinbense 152,892 | 1,710,053 | 1,862,945 | 209, 367, 254 23.3 
BUED « sucboxeieusobes 25,195 | 1,305,311 | 1,330,506 | 226, 727,522 29.9 
1872 ..... vests simeee 140,515 | 2,343,937 | 2,484,442 | 274, 022, 967 44.9 
EEE Knconevedesanece 76,129 | 7,040,386 | 7,115,515 | 236, 380,534 35.1 
i chosnienencsanes 819,600 | 6,816,157 | 7,135,757 | 205, 803, 784 20. 2 
1875 ...... hoskes's ona 178,034 | 3,567,627 | 38,745,661 | 232, 156, 099 23.3 
BENS cvongavocsécoses 104,768 | 1,518,426 | 1,623,194 | 235,019, $42 18.9 
877 8, 088,957 | 8,168,556 | 239, 002, 636 17.4 
5,952,221 | 6,300,075 | 250,399, 004 18.9 
4,104,616 | 4,165,400 | 245, 839,755 15. 6 
8, 648,520 | 38,840,071 | 3856, 791, 676 35.5 
5, 507,534 | 5,578,980 , 885, 247 18.9 
8, 831,836 | 8,948,015 | 335,913,729 20.0 
4,010,043 | 4,074,517 | 356,500, 19.6 
2,304,701 | 2,315,094} 376,035, 557 20.7 
8,115,339 | 38,203,345 | 375, 392, 825 18.7 
6,534,426 | 6,680,849 | 424, 404, 109 29.9 
6, 728, 292 | 6,986,232 | 392, 051, 798 29.1 
4,359,731 | 4,381,895 | 378, 176, 858 29.7 
3, 263,094 | 8,404,670 | 388, 083, 059 32.3 
231 8, 288,467 | 8,519,509 | 377,911,776 27.6 
ee 291, 2,688,123 | 2,930,045 | 411,373, 603 30.2 





Nore,—The data of production furnished by Department of Agriculture. 
Oomparative quantities of wool manufactured, United States, England, France, 








and Germany. 
1876. 1884. 1890. 

United States (imported 

and home-grown). .... 229, 707,000 | 235,020,000 | 3876, 036, 000 415, 000, 000 
United Kingdom (im- 

ported and home 

QTOWN) o--neeeen--en-- $13, 000,000 | 369,000,000 | 381, 000, 000 470, 000, 000 
DRED vovcncdcencconese *190, 119, 000 | *271, 484, 000 | *365, 767, 000 420, 000, 000 
Germany .......---.--.- No returns. | *143, 260,000 | *232,962, 000 840, 000, 000 


ee 
* Home-grown not included. 


IMPORTS FROM BRADFORD. 


Value of declared exports from Bradford to the United States, 1880 to 1890, year end 
ing September 80. 


[Reports of Hon. John A. Tibbitts, U. 8. consul.) 





Articles. 














Camel's hair tops. .... $222, 520 
Card eething .-...... 22) 096 
eke me 
Cae ia , 
Hair cloths 


So 


pesbaas 
SSFSS288 


Silk, “ silk 65 
shes, ote......... 76,512! 61,191| 54,188! 442,961] 687,519 
waste........ daadtiawckcitts toned ys Fa a 87,372! 21,461] 83,112 
Dieebens é , 658, 302'5, 744, 162.6, 178, 244) 6, 239, 074) 6, 146, 284] 5, 456, 946 
Ta , damasks, 

De aici Menten atin sack anubreiss nee 11,916} 13,830; 21,784) 15,799 
Waste (worsted) 204,522) 386,500} 139,765] 184,948 
WER ssicsscsaes 909} 188, 886, 988) 1,521, 657| 1, 612, 94' 
Ww $34) 185,208] 154,785) 245,953 204,228] 181, 7. 
Ww Coa! 166, 303] 579, 266| 1, 603, 011| 2, 669, 231] 3, 012, 1 
Yons “)""ises taal" oar aail” “Gist ise! “"aid 7a" aac adi], TES ooo 

arns Ve ’ : ', 
Yarns (other) ..-.... Sat ehans s RARE utes bee et |nseeeeeees 332,214) 101, 569 
'10, 596, 162,12, 833, 432.13, 370, 850 


7, 886, a. 981, 668 














EXPORTS FROM BRADFORD—continued. 
Value of declared exports from Bradford to the United States, ete.—Continued. 
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| 
Articles. | 1888. | 1887. | 88a, 1889. | 1890. 
| } | 
ee i. Fk Ok Ute Od " } " 
Camel's hair tops .... $174,390| $227, 468 $219,757, $383,003) $446, 275 
ard clothing ........ 26, 208 72, 716} 59, 199} 80, 873 65, 960 
arpets — FUgs..... 339, 564) 275, 760) 837, 431! 350,159) 303, 037 
Jotton goods......-.- 158, 311) 233, 729} 387, 373 359, 864) 169, 189 
Cow and calf hair .... 8, 264) 10, 501) 31, 387) 64, 716} 65, 891 
Hair cloths .......... 53, 154} 30, 598} 17, 900) 18, 807 12, 127 
Hemp bagging ------- 43, 441 43, 798 14, 298} 720 304 
Machinery .-...------ 443, 524 437, 621 278, 244 474,110) 468,796 
Mohair goats’ hair -.. 78, 638 96, 284 44, 132 128,755} 223,071 
Notlp........0---seeee 120, 347 140, 948) 55, 209 166, 301 114, 042 
Shawls, etc.....-....- 21, 927) 13, 203 6, 660 12, 513} 16, 441 
ete ca cs lueias aeEnn ¢olicMdeetceiee i, 015] 29, 195 7, 724 
Silk, silk seals, | } 

lushes, etc......... 1, 212,880} 1,510,585) 2, 699, 887 1, 819, 920) 2, 244, 311 
Silk wasto ........... 69, 184 36, 623} 21, 916 18, 312 19, 590 
Stuff goods........... 6,927,715; 6,695,060) 6,712,593; 7, 785, 879/10, 601, 794 

Tapestry, damasks, | 
OU . cccccsccccccccs 21, 364) 19, 224 25, 493 14, 273 20, 357 
Waste (wersted) ..... 333, 678 541, 007 402, 264 1, 231, 272 445, 152 
WGK cauhnddmesdaines 1, 776, 854) 1, 347, 191 959,908} 1, 291, 363) 1, 338, 062 
Woolen goods .......- 295, 502 432, 357 505, 923 265,186) 271,775 
Worsted coatings ...-. 4, 137, 525 3, 324, 977 5, 172, 551 6, 566, 164) 5, 310, 107 
Yarns (worsted) ..... 1, 626, 453) 590, 526 661, 572 758, 824 914, 123 
Yarns (mohair) ...... 136, 709) 114, 069 130, 549) 42, 805 174, 779 
Yarns (other) .......- 118, 095) 120, 318 115, 970 147, 390) 120, 453 
Total... cccscese. 18, 122, 5 16, 314, 563} 18, 861,231 21, 960, 40 23, 353, 449 


i 


Nore.—Government rate of exchange, $4.8665—1 pound sterling. 





Men of the present generation who have not closely read Ameri- 
can history may not be familiar with the struggles, to which I have 
alluded, of the early colonists to procure means and facilities with 
which to supply their clothing by their own efforts from their own 
resources. It will be, perhaps, instructive if I shall introduce a brief 
portion of that history here, so that those who hear these remarks 
may perceive how, more than two hundred and forty years ago, the 
people of New England, as also the people of Virginia at a later date, 
Cale strong, persistent, and intelligent attempts to establish upon 
this continent the industries which have here developed such mag- 
nificent proportions and which the party in power is trying, at this 
moment, to destroy. Quoting from ‘“‘The Textile Industries of the 
United States,’ ’ recently published by William R. Bagnall, I offer the 
following as a reliable account of the first attempt to manufacture 
cloth in the United States. It shows that before the middle of the 
seventeenth century the colonists were endeavoring to make the 
material for their clothing. I read as follows: 


FIRST ATTEMPT TO MANUFACTURE CLOTH IN AMERICA. 


The first notice of ‘any attempt at cloth manufacture in this country is con- 
tained in Edward Johnson’s book, published in London in 1654, entitled '* Won- 
der-working Providences of Sion'’s Saviour in New England.” Referring to the 
year 1638, the author says: 

“At this time the Lord brou ght over the zealous-affected and judicious servant 
of his Master, Ezekiel Rogers, who, with an holy and humble people, made his 
progress to the northeastward and erected a town about six miles from Ipswich, 
éalled Rowley. These people, being very industrious every way, soone built many 
houses to the number of about three-score families, and were the first ple that 
set upon making cloth in this western world; for which end they built a fulling- 
mill, and caused their little ones to be very ae in spinning cotton-woole, 
many of them having been clothiers in England till their seale te promote the 
gospel of Christ caused them to wander.” 

Rev, Ezekiel Rogers was one of the nonconforming ministers of England, and 
fs supposed by some, poe without sufficient reason, to have been a descend- 
ant of John Rogers, the Smithfield martyr. About the year 1616 he had been 
made rector of the parish of oe in Yorkshire, England, from which the new 
settlement was named, and served in that minis or about seventeen years, 
with an excellent reputation both with the archbishop and the King; but at 
length, being unwilling ‘‘to conform,” he was suspended trom the ministry and 
then — from the parish. : 

Mr. Rogers and those accompanying him arrived in Boston late in the year 1638, 
where they sojourned till April, 1839, when they established their new settlement 
and recommenced the business of aa woolen cloth, and labored together for 
nearly five years without a division of the land. No one owned any land, sepa- 
rately, until after they had cleared the lands in the central part of the territory 
of the future town, and had laid out several streets, to one of which they gave the 

me of Bradford street, from the well-known center, at that time as now, of the 

seen trade of Yorkshire; and to another that of Weathersfield street, from the 
irthplace of their pastor, names which are retained to the present time. 
The fulling mill, referred to above, was built in 1643 by John Pearson, not one 
of 2 om settlers, but oming, it is said, in that year from Lynn. There is 
ardly a doubt that this was the first fulling mill erected in this country. It was 
ilt m the northern part of Rowley, on what is now known as Mill River, justabove 
© water, near the — at which the road, formerly known as the Boston and 
ewburyport turnpike, now crosses the stream, and in the immediate vicinity of 
first gristmill erected in the town, and where mills for various purposes have 
bxjated 1 the present timo. 
uring the twenty years succeeding the settlement at Plymouth, and especially 
in the second decade of that — the population had increased, and new settle- 
ments had been made, with wonderful rapidity. This was due in part to the con- 
penne oo persecution, which drove the first emigrants from their homes in 
reat Britain, and to the measure of prosperity which the industry, shrewdness, 

d co of the first settlers had secured for them, and the brightening pros- 

ts for the future, reports of which were carried to their friends in the mother 


untry, The tideof emigration became so strong, and 


ed away so many use- 


1 and influential citizens, that some efforts were made by the King to check it. 
1640, on the assembling of the Long Parliament, in which the controlling in- 
o was by pden, mwell, and other Puritan leaders, persecu- 


» and many, who intended and even made preparation to emigrate 


und theit condition and prospects at home such that they relinquished their 
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purpose. The tide, consequently, turned in the opposite direction, and, for near! 
an equal period of twenty years, the number of emigrants to America did no 
more than equal the number of those who returned to their old homes and priv- 
ileges in England. 

here was, consequently, a greatly diminished intercourse by vossels with 
England, with increased difficulty and uncertainty in the supply of various nec- 
essary articles of merchandise and especially of textile fabrics. The attention of 
the colonists was therefore turned to the manuiacture of their own linen and 
woolen cloths. This docision was doubtless influenced by the fact that the trade 
which had been opened at that time between the colony of Massachusetts Bay and 
some of the West India Islands, especially Barbadoes, afforded them the oppor- 
tunity of securing a cheap supply of cotton. The fabrics, which then formed thé 
principal apparel of the English nore, under tho name of fustians, dimities, ete., 
were largely mixtures of linen and cotton, as it was difficult, with the hand 
spinning-wheel, or even with the earliest spinning-machines, to spin cotton yarn 
of sufficient strength for warps; so that linen was commonly ened for the warps, 
filling, even of cloth, which was called cotton, being of that fiber. 

The earliest order of the General Court of Massachusetts Bay which we have 
found, having reference to the domestic manufacture of cloth, was passed May 
13, 1640, and was in these words: 

‘The Court, taking into serious consideration the absolute necessity for the 
raising of the manifacture of linnen cloth, &c., doth declare that it is the intent 
of this Court that there shall bee an order setled about it, and therefore doth 
require the magistrats and deputies of the severall towns to acquaint the townes- 
men therewith, and to make inquiry what seed is in every town, what men and 
women are skillful in the braking, spinning, weaving; what means for the pro- 
viding of wheeles; and to consider with those skillful in that manifacture, what 
course may be taken to raise the materials, and produce the manifacture, and 
what course may be taken for teaching the boys and girls in all townes the spin- 
ning of the yarn; and to returne to the next Court their severall and joynt advise 
about this thing. The like consideration would bee had for the spinning and 
weaveing of cotton woole.” 

On the 7th cf October in the same year an order offering a bounty of three 
pence on every shilling’s worth of linen, woolen, and cotton cloth, according to 
its valuation, for the encouragement of the manufacture, was declared to apply 
‘tonely to cloth as shal bee made within this jurisdiction and the yarne heare spun 
also, and of such materialsas shal bee also raised within the same, or else of cotton.”’ 
This was to continue for three years. The order was, however, repealed, on the 
2d of Jane following, ‘‘ as being overburthensome of their present wants." But 
»revious to its repeal there was granted, April 29, 1641, to Goodmann Nutt, Mar- 
Ein Vaderwood, John Whitney, Henry Kimbal, and John Witheridge ‘* allowance 
for cighty-three and one-half yards, valued at 12d. per yard.” ‘This is the first 
mention which we have found of cloth manufactured in this country. It was 
probably coarse linen. 

On the 8th of February, 1641, nine months after the first aciion of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, the General Assembly of Connecticut ordered that hemp 
and flax should be sown by each family to preserve seed, ‘that we myght in 
tyme haye supply of lynnen cloath amongst ourselues.” Another order of the 
same date provided also for the introduction of cotton for the manufacture of 
clothing in these words: 

‘* Whereas, It is thought necessary for the comfortable support of these plan- 
tations, that a trade in cotton woell be sett vppon and attempted, and for the 
furthering whereof, yt hath pleased the Governor, that now is, to vndertake the 
furnisheing and setting forth a vessell with convenient speed to those parts 
where the said commodity is to be had, yf yt prove phesable.” 


An interesting feature of this history is the account of an order 
passed by the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, having for its 
purpose the stimulation of the manufacture of textile fabrics in 
that colony; and following this I find the very interesting narrative 
of the founding of the great hosiery industry in Germantown (now 
a part of Philadelphia), where it is still conducted with success—an 
industry which can no longer be successful if this proposed tariff 
bill shall be passed. 

I read further: 


On the 14th of May, 1645, two years after the erection of the first fulling mill, 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay passed the following order. It is of 
interest as showing that, even then, they looked to a supply of something more 
than for their own immediate wants : 

‘*Forasmuch as wollen cloth is so useful a commodity, without which wee can 
notsocomfortably subsist in these parts, by reason of the cold winters, it being also, 
at present, very scarce and deare amongst us, and likely shortly to be so in parts 
from whence we can not expect it, by reason of ye wars in Europe destroying in a 

eat measure the flocks of sheepe amongst them, and also ye trade and means 
ft selfo of making woolen cloaths and stuffs, by yo killing and otherwise hinder- 
ing of such persons, whose skill and labor tended to that end; and wh reas, 
through the want of woolen cloaths and stuffs, many pore people have suffered 
much could and hardship, to ye impairing of their healths: and ye hazarding of 
some of their lives, and such who have Cane able to provide for their children 
cloathing of cotton cloth, (not being ableto get other) have, by that meanes, had 
some of their children much scorched with fire, yea, divers burned to death; 
this Court, therefore, ome into consideration our present condition in this 
particular, as also having an eye to the good of posterity, knowing how usefull 
and necessary wollen cloths & stufs would be for our more comfortable 
cloathing, & how profitable a marchandize it is like to be, to transport to 
other parts) doth hereby desire all ye townsin general, and every one in particular 
within the jurisdiction, seriously to weigh the pane, and accordingly that 

ou will carefally indeavour the preservation and increase of such sheope as they 
ave already, as also to procure more with all convenient speed into their several 
towns by all such lawful wayes and means as God shall put into their hands, & 
for the better effecting hereof we thinke meete it be propounded to each several 
town, being called to assemble together, to know who will buy ewe sheope at the 
rate of forty shillings apiece, under 3 years ould, & how many they willbe bound 
to buy, & in what they will make payment, that so there may be some course 
taken for the sending for them intoother parts abroad; and that each towne would 
appoint one of themselves who shall take a note of the names of such as are will- 
ing to farther ye worke, together with ye number of ye sheope wy deny buy and 

e nature of their pay, & shall return ye several notes to Maior Gibon, his house 

n Boston, at or before ye first of ye 7th month next; and, further, it is desired 
that such as have an opportunity to write to their friends in England who ard 
minded to come to us, to advise them to bring as many sheope as conveniently 
they can, which being carefully indeavoured, we leave the succease to God.” 

In 1656, on the 30th of May, the General Court of Massachusetts Bay passed 
the following order: 

1. This Court, taking into consideration the present straight and necessities 
thatly upou this country in respect of clothing, which is not like to be so plenti- 
fully supplyed from foreign parts as in times past, & not knowing any better 
way and means, condusable to our subsistence, than the pare of as many 
hands as may be in spinning woole, cotton, flax, &tc. ;—It is therefore ordered by 
this Court and the authority thereof, that all hands, not necessarily emploeyd on 
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oeasions, as women, igo & baye, shall be, & hereby are, enjoyned to spin 
ability, that the ane en do = 
the condition & capacity o to assess them at one 
inore spinners, & becanse sev ‘am em the great- 
+ part of their time, in other business, yet, if opportunities were attended 
me time might be spared, at least by some of them, for this work, the said 
eotmen shall therefore assess such families at one half or a quarter of a spin- 
ner, acoording to their capacities. 

“9, That everyone, thus assessed for a whole spinner, do after this peeeent year, 
10656, 8 ing, cotton, 

woo and so, proportionably, for one half or one quarter spinners, under 
the penalty of twelve shillings for every pound short, and the Selectmen shal) 

ke s care for the execution of this order." 
In 1450, William How was admitted as an inhabitant of Chelmsford, Mass., a 
| of which town was incorporated one hundred and seventy 


ev 







for y weeks every year three pounds per week of 


ears later, 
reeviving the name of Lowell. Twelve acres of meadow and twelve acres of 
upland wero allotted to him “provided he set up his trade of weaving, and per- 
form the town's work,” 

At avery early period, the characteristic ind of the Dutch prom: them 
to very general household manufacture in New Ne ds, particularly of linen 
and hosiery. Daniel Denton, the earliest English writer on that Province, the 

had been changed to New York in 1064, made the following state- 


1070: 

one makes their own linen anda great part of their woolen cloth for 
their o veaene, 

‘The flax and wool of their farms were J nos and woven in their hasene, and it 
was the ie of the Dutch matrons to y their stores of nicely hed 
hone- ¢ linen, and stockings of bine, and worsted, but we find no 
record of a textile factory within the province of New York fora hundred years 

His anid of the Frieeda, ee in 1077 trem London and Yorkshire, set- 

e w 
tied Salem, Burlington, and other towns in the province Engiioh on Jersey, that 


* they soon oaumenens pie menataotase of cloth.” An writer, in 1697, 
i) “ a 
beta (part hair), 2 Tigoed Wanohoks wate seems ee thie Deaidee 
Soon after the foundi ped mgenee me fie Meena patie naRpemnenal nap ta- 
Soe ote cole wee o the ee naanioes. = : 
© @ near commence- 
ing the manufacture of a tan tikes bas ee ever 
oe. ee ee ae Penn conzaged to Lenart Arets and 
8 acres of land, men, families, comprising 
persons, nearly all of whom wersanheaveh, were toaeek new homes across the 
ocean, On the list, next to Lenart Arets, were three brothers, Dirck, 
Hormana Opten Gamek. Thocriginel punshensenwane acity of the 
Lower Rhine, within a few miles of of Holland. Thecharter, ted 
ee ae ee issued to Dirck, ann 


and 
and others, Most of Sage ineenigennte Gerameaeene, They 
Meh tation for their . Ro 
Turner, writing from Phitedelphia S linen, yarn and fabric, Robert 
3d day, 1685,” said; “The manufacture of 


William Penn having offered a 
ham Opden Graeff, mentioned 
tho 9th month, 1687, for the Governor’s promise 


soon gained a 


ani tinest piece of linen cloth.” Abraham Opden Graeff was ao in 1 
and served at onc time as a member of the General being the only one 
of the original settlers, oncens, Toctes who became a 

Jo writing to 5 in under of 6th month, 24th 


“Tickers area 


are three wool weevers that are entering upon the wool manniione 

in the town, besides several in the co ; and five miles off is. a town of Du 
© that have set up the manufactory weave and 
red yards of pure, ne anon cloath in a year." 


and German peo 
mako many hu 
Tn that day, as in this day, the influence of England was hostile 
to the establishment and the development of those industries. At 
that time England possessed a power of harassment and obstruction 
through direct legislation, which is at this to be 
exercised in her behalf by the Congress of the United 1 
From the book from which I have already quoted I now rake a 
further extract, which shows how these young industries struggled 
forward, during the early part of the seventeenth century, toward 
establishment: 
J. Leander Bishop, in his ‘Hi , 
Pubiteied tw Pifadelphin in i86y and work evinelng gre researc: sad 
with valuable information, says: 
tradesmen who had 
-makers, 


E 


Lord of the province 
fogerty Mita our of rey in whieh he 


the, want of wherewithal to make returns to Engind sets men’s wits 


necticut they 
serge, made u 
make serge, 
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to work, and that has 
land in a little time; forI am we 





ut them upon a trade which, I am sure, will hurt Eng- 
informed that upon Long Island and Cou! 
are satting upon a woolen manufacture, and I myself have ssen 
m Long Island, that any man may wear. Now, if they begis to 
ey will, in time, make coarse cloth and then fine. How far this 


will be for the service of a, I submit to betterjudgments; but, however, I 


hope I may be 


doned if 


declare my opinion to be that all these collone 8, 


which are but twigs belonging to the main tree—Eng)and—ought to be kept en: 


tirely dependent upon and subservient to England, and that can never be if the 
are suffered to go on in the notions they have that, as they are En 
they may set up their samo manufactures here as people may do in 


the cons 
comfortab 
not wy 
cution 


, y 
hmen, 800 
ngland; for 


nenee will be, if once they cansee they can cloathe themselves, not only 
, but handsomely too, without the help of Eagund they, who are 

ond of submitting to government, would soon thin 

esigns they had long harboured in their breasts. 


k of putting in ex- 
his will net seem 


trange when you consider what sort of people this country is inhabited by.” 
Under date of August 3, 1708, Caleb Heathcote, a member of the council, and an 


licant for 


the contract to supply naval stores, wrote to the board of trade 


at he had labored to divert the Americans from going on with their linen and 


woolen manufactures. 


Hie says: 


vy 
‘They were already so far advanced that three-fourths of the linen and woolen 
used was made amongst them, especially the coarse sort; and, if some speedy 
and effectual ways are not found to put a stop to it, they will carry it on a great 
deal further, and, perhaps, in time, very much to the prejudice of our nemenieaber 


ries at home. 


I have been discoursed with by some to assist them in aoe bd 
, for 


a manufactory of fine stuffs, but I have, for the present, put it by and wil 
never be concerned it it, nor any other of that nature, but will use 


all the litle interest and 
A letter from New 


skill I have to prevent it,” 
don the same subject, written in 1715, reiterates the 


necessity of employin New England ein producing naval stores, to turn 
them =k seounbetastn, Itsays: = . . 


“Nine years before, the 
-_ at two hundred 


manufactory, still in bein 
tons, eto., by which the fegerintion ef these provinces 
unds per annum.” 
an issne so unfavorable to British interests, care was taken that tho 


thousand 
To ave 


at searcity and dearness of woolen goods, which 
eent advance, had forced them to set up a very consider- 
for stuffs, kerseys, —noegremeomeye flannels, but- 

ad been decreased fifty 


American market ever afterwards should be well supplied with English goods. 


Bishop says: 
“ The descriptions of cloth, made at this time in America, were almost ex- 


clusively the 


other 

with 

cotton 
and 


finest osnaburg ,» constituted the paral, 
ans aera Semenes Smet The inner garments and the het’ ont table 


ing, spinnin, 
daughters o: 
linen were an 


‘ter, 
referring to the home manufac: 
“The several 


way to preve 
: be 


EiiuotiamsWosnnete ta altri 


mn to the oultiva 


amall quantities, ebielly from 
ie 


hemp 


household industry. 
ne whether 
service than for ce. “Phe 
the planters, the bre: 
th 


stout and coarser kinds of mixed fabrics into which linen and 
aaamaterial. Cotton was regularly imported in 
from Barbados, but.occasienally also from Smyrna and 
extended, fae wee nace take Seemene.end o se gtné 

or whic 
employed, and hence the attention tion of the 
The linens, made at that Was See seek anee of 
The linsey-woolseys, and drug con- 
with flax or tow, and formed the ie cloth- 
during the colder seasons. Hem cloth 
coarsest tow-cloth to the 

Principal wearin 

linen of 


were almost entirely supplied from the serviceable products of 
As the implements of manufacture were then com- 
processes of manufacture and finish were as 
woolen or , Were more remarka 
material was mostiy a upon the farms o 
gant aang being done by men, while the card- 
weaving, bleaching, and dyeing were performed by the wives and 
e stankon, The beauty and abundance of the stores of household 
object of laudable pride and emulation with all thrifty families.” 
York, in a report to the board of trade in 1715, 
ture of cloth, says: 
sorts are coarser than whab come from England.. I know of no 
than b coqouraging Some to go on some manufactures that 
and benefi to themselves, for few that are able to 
of do wear homespun, and alaw, to oblige such as are 
expense to do it under penalties, would be equivalent to a 
go naked.” 
and the manufacturers of Great Britain made com- 
of the colonists to substitute for English goods arti- 
omestic manufacture, to the injury of the 
Co in 1731 to institute, throagh their bosed of trade, al 
mmons 31 to ins eir o ,. an 
ice set up, or trade carried on 
tion, or manufactures Great Britain.” A 
February, 1731-'32, which furnishes the fullest 
the manufacture of cloth in the colonies 
eu! 


0 hs : 
New York, Conmesti Rhode Tsland, Pennsylvania, and in. 
Jand, they have fallen into the manufacture of 


it 
to 


ec in M 
woolencloth and linen cloth for the use of theirown familiesonly. Flax and hemp 


ts mann them into a coarse sort of cloth, 

for their horses, which they found did more service 
part of Europe. The governor of New Hampshire 
were no man ures in that province, and 
consisted in lumber and fish. The governor of Massa- 
us thatin some parts of this province the inhabitants 
into an coarse cloth for their own use, but 
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coarse sort, being for their own use. The governor of Rhode Island informs us, 
in answer to our queries, that there are iron mines there, but not a fourth part 
enough to serve their own use; but he takes no notice of any manufactures there. 
Ne returns from the governor of Connecticut.” 

The information. contained in this report probably failed much of being a cor- 
reet statement of the extent to which domestic.textile manufactures were carried 
on.in the colonies. The people of the colonies, already disposed to independence 
and restive under the restrictions laid, or attempted to be laid, on their trade and 
industries, would be disposed to conceal, as far as was possible, the facts. One 
of its agents in New England reported that— 7 

‘Lt was. with the greatest difficulty they (the officers of the Government) were 
able to precure:true information of the trade and manufacture of New England; 
that the assembly of the Massachusetts Bay had the boldness to summon him 
for having given evidence at the bar of the House of Commons with respect to 
the trade and manufactures of the provinee.” 

Governor William Cosby, of New York, reported to the Board of Trade, Decem- 
ber 18,1732: 

“In pursuance of His Majesty's directions to your Lordships’ Board, IJhave 
made the-striectest inquiry in respect to manufactures set up, and Trade carryed 
on in this Province, and can discover none that may, in any way, affeet or preju- 
dice the Trade. Navigation, and Manufactures of the Kingdom of Great Britain. 
The inhabitants here are more lazy and inactive than the world generally sup- 
poses; and their manufacture extends no further than what is consumed in their 
own familys, a few coarse liasey-woolseys for clothing, and linen tor their own 
wear.” 

In 1718. a considerable number of Protestants in the nerthof Ireland determined 
to seek a new home in America. To prepare the way, they sent one of their min- 
isters across the Atlantic, as the bearer of an address to Governor Shute, ef the 
province of Massachusetts Bay. It is an interesting fact, indicating that these 
people were of a class pam to that of the average of immigrants. to this coun- 
try at any period of its history, that of the 319 persons who signed the address 
all except 13 wrote their names in. a fair, legible hand. Having received a favor- 
able answer from Governor Shute, they embarked in five ships for Boston, and 
arrived there early in August, 1718. A considerable number made their perma- 
nent residence in that town, and organized a Presbyterian church, their meetin 
house being in Long Lane, now Federal street. A company of them went to Fal- 
mouth, now Portland, Me., and spent the ensuing winter there. 

Early in the spring, they sent out ee who, arriving at Haverhill, Mass., 
were informed that there was an eligible locality, as yet unappropriated for set- 
tlement, about 15 miles nerthward, called Nutfield, from the abu ce of chest- 
nut, butternut, and walnut trees growingthere. Having visited the place, they 
brought to the company at Falmouth sucha report that it was determined to take 
up at Nuttielidl the. grant of 12 miles square which had been promised by the Massa- 
—- Bay government, under whose jurisdiction the territory was held at 
that time. 

A settlement was made in the spring of 1719; and omits incorporation as atown, 
in June, 1722, the name of Londonderry, was given to it, from the principal city 
of that part of Ireland from which the first settlers:;came. They had ie 
with them their hand cards, spinning wheels, and looms, te the use of which they 
had been trained from early childhood, andat once prepared cers thelinen 
manufacture, devoting the land largely to the cultivation of flax. 80 superior 
am quality were the linen thread and fabries made at Londonderry, that they com- 
manded amore ready sale and a higher price than those produced elsewhere, and 
attempts were made to impose on purchasers tho products of other places, as if 
they were of “’derry make."” To guard against this fraud, a town meeting was 
called in 1748; at which a.vote was passed— 

“To appoint proper and fit persons to survey and inspect linens and hollands, 
made in this town for sale, so that the credit of our manufactory be kept up and 
the purchasers of our linens may not be imposed upon with foreign and out- 
landish linens in the name of ours. 

“ That the selectmen purchase seals, to seal all the linens that are made in said 
Londonderry, and that John Murphy, Bsq., and John Wallace, yeeman, be 
sealers and inspectors of the hollands and linens, white, speckled; striped, or 
checked, that are to be exposed for sale.” 

Of the influence in Boston of the coming of these immigrants from Ireland, 
one writer says: 

“In 1718, a great stir had been created in the town by the arrival of a number 
of Irish spinners and weavers, bringing the implements of their craft. Directly 
‘the spinning craze,’ as it was aptly called, took possession of the town, and the 
women, young and old, high and low, rich and poor, flocked into the spinning 
school, which, for want of better quarters, was set up on the Common, in the 
open air, Here the whirr of their wheels was heard from morning to night. 
Prizes were offéred for the best work, and the enthusiasts went about proudly 
clothed in the home-spun produets of their own hands.” 

An additional manifestation of the same excitement was the vote passed at a 
special Town Meeting, held at the ‘Town House, in Boston, September 28, 1720. 

“That the Town will proceed tothe choyce of a committee to consider about 

moting of a Spinning School or Schools for the instruction of the children of 
his town in Spinning, to be seven in number.” 

At a town meeting, held December 27, 1720, the committee reported the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“Phat the Town should erect or hire a suitable building and employ some suit- 
able on that is a weaver, having a wife that can instruct children in spinning 
flax, to take care of the school. Also that if the tewn do not see cause to build 
or hire a house, they may yet give encouragement to such as will set up.such a 
school by allowing them two or three hundred pounds on goed security, without 
interest, that they may be enabled to promote so good an undertaking, which we 
conceive will bea very great advantage te us. 

“That the town should provide twenty spinning wheels for such children as 
should be sent from the almshouse, and that a premium should be allowed of £5 
for the first piece of linen, spun and woven, provided it should be adjudged worth 


fourpence a yard.” 

I present with this narrative a statement of interest. and impor- 
tance in relation to the establishment of the woolen cloth manu- 
facture in the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, Pa., in the eight- 
eenth century. It is as follows: 


WOOLEN CLOTH MANUFACTURE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Among tlie industries established among the Moravians at Bethlehem, Pa., 
within, ten years, or a little more, of the time of their first settlement in this 
coun’ was the manufacture of woolen cloth, The first settlement of the 
U Brethren in this country was made at Savannah, Ga., in 1735, but it was 
abandbned in a few years. In June, 1740, the first house was erected and occu- 

at Nazareth, Pa., where a few Moravians were employed by Rev. George 

eld to build his intended orphanage for negre ehildren. 6 ground and 
building were afterwards soli by him to tlhe Moravians. In February, 1741, the 
felling, of trees to build the first house within the present limits of Bethlehem, 
was. te settloment tliere receiving its name from Count Zinaindorf, on 


1741, and the colony there being reguiarl zed as & ehurch 
1900, Rename, and: hac ever since been the: of the de- 
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In the archives of the Moravian Church in that city are records in which it is 
stated that on the 4th of June, 1749, four Moravian brethren, who had been sent 
for especially for the purpose of establishing the woolen manufacture, arrived 
from Yorkshire, England, coming to Bethlehem via New York. As the records 
state, they were *‘Jeseph Healey, Richard Popplewell, John Hirst, and William 
Dixon, cloth-makers by trade, who are to begin a cloth-making here.” In Jann- 
ary, 1751, it was resolved by the church wardens “ to enlarge the gristmill by add- 
ing a fulling mill, a stamp mill, and a larger dye-honse."" The new building was 
fully completed in the following November. Its dimensions were 98 by 32 feet 
and of two stories, and it had four rooms, oneef which was occupied by the fuller 
and another by the blue-dyer. The valuation of the establishment on the books 
was £1,200, Pennsylvania currency, or about $3,600. It was stated that the mill 
was designed by Hans Christopher Christiansen, a native of Holstein. It was 
destroyed by fire in February, 1752, and was immediately rebuilt. In that year, 
according to an old inventory of the original Moravian store of Bethlehem, among 
the products of the industries carried on there were blankets, woolen coverlets 
for beds, homespun white, clue, and checked woolens, bed linen (bleached and 
unbleached), table linen, handkerchiefs, neckcloths, garters, stockings, and gloves, 

In 1753, John Bernhard Muiler, a native of Wurtemberg, whe seems to have 
been a man of superior ability and especially skilled in the cloth manufacture, 
and who had arrived in Bethlehem trom Eurepe, May 21, 1749, going thence to 
Nazareth, in December of that year, and returning to Bethlehem, in April, 1753, 
took charge of the business, which was carried on regularly from that time, as 
is indicated by the account books, which were very accurately kept, and have 
been preserved in the archives of the Moravian Church. 

At the time of the Revolution the manufacture of linsey-woolseys, blankets, 
flannels, druggets, stockings, bed, tablo, and wearing linen, and finer woolen stui®s 
was carried on to.a considerable extent. Most of the heavy weaving was done in 
the Brethren’s house, a large structure erected in 1744 (now the middle building 
of the Seminary for Young Ladies), in which the unmarried men of the settlement 
had their home tegether, and earried on various industries. 

Most of the spinning and the lighter weaving was done in the ‘‘ Sisters’ house," 
built in 1748, as a similar home for the unmarried women, and in the ‘‘ Widows’ 
ee Though the work was thus scattered, there was a head, or master, over 
it 

In 1814, the Brethren’s house establishment was abolished, and about that timo 
the manufacture of woolen fabries, with numerous other industries, seems te have 
greatly declined. The Sisters’ house establishment continued some years longer, 
and the weaving of linen appears to have been continued there for a time on a 
very small scale. 

The last cloth manufactory existing in Bethlehem was an establishment for the 
manufacture ef woolen fabrics, styled “ The Moravian Woolen Mills,’ owned and 
operated by the Messrs. Doster. Lewis Doster, sr., the head of the firm, was 
originally adyer, and had learned his trade under the old workmen when the busi- 
ness was still carried on under church control. The factory was destroyed by fire 
in 1862, and was not rebuilt. With its destruction the last remnant of the cloth 
manufacture by the Moravians of Bethlehem disappeared. 


The, people of Pennsylvania, in the early days, were conspicu- 
ously active in their efferts to obtain the privilege of and the profit 
from manufacturing the textiles consumed in their own homes. I 
quote, as pertinent to this subject and as having high historical 
interest, a statement from Mr. Bagnall’s work, heretofore referred 
to (page 63), in regard to the establishment of “the American 
Manufaetery, in Philadelphia.” This statement is as follows: 


Early in 1775 a society was organized in Philadelphia, similar ia its objects to 
those of the societies formed in Boston in 1751, and in New York in 1764. In the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, published in Philadelphia, February 22, 1775, was the ful- 
lowing document: 

“As theestablishing of manufactories among ourselves must be of great advan- 
tage to the public, it is hoped that every friend ef his country will endeavor to 
eae the following plan, te which a considerable number of gentlemen 

ave already snbseribed. 

‘‘ We, the subseribers, being deeply impressed with a sense of our present diffi- 
culties and earnestly solicitous, as far as is in our power, to support the freedom 
and promote the welfare of our country, on peaceable and constitutional princi- 
ples; and well knowing how much the establishing manufactories among our- 
selves would contribute thereunto, besides exciting a general and laudable spirit 
of industry among the poor, and putting the means of supporting themselves 
into the hands ef many who, at present, are a public expense, and also to convince 
the public that our country is not unfavorable to the establishing mannfactoriea, 
do agree to form ourselves. inte a company fer the promoting am American manu- 
factory on the following principles, subject to such rules and regulations as shall 
be hereafter agreed upon.” 

The first six articles of the document were as follows: 

“1. That the company be called ‘The United Company of Philadelphia for 
promoting American Manufactures.’ 

‘*2. ‘Rhat the company sbould continue for three whole years from the date of 
the first general meeting of the subscribers. 

“3. ‘Lhat the par value of theshares should be 10 pounds. 

‘4, That we will begin with the manufacturing of woolens, cottons, and linens, 
and carry on the same te the greatest extent and advantage our stock will per- 
mit of, for which purpose we do agree to pay into the hands of the treasurer, who 
shall be hereafter chosen, one moiety, or full half, of each of our subscriptions 
within ene week after the first general meeting of the subscribers and the other 
moiety within two months adter the aforesaid general meeting, all which monies, 
paid as aforesaid, together with all the profits arising from the manufactory, 
shall be continued as ecompany-steck for the space, and to the full end, of 
three whole years, commencing on the day of the first general meeting of the sub- 
scribers, aforesaid. 

“5, That the officers shall consistof twelve managers, a treasurer, and asecre- 
tary, to be chosen by ballot, and one-third to be changed annually; those whe 
are to go out to be determined by lot. 

“6. That the managers carry on the manufactory agreeably to tho rules of the 
company, and shall have the whole direction thereof, and shall attend, two —_ 
two in turn, every day at the manufactory store, at such hours as they sh 
agree upon, to oversee the business, draw orders on the treasury, and give the 
necessary directions.” 

The seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh articles concerned the details 
of management, etc., which are not of especial interest at the present time. 

The following notice appeared in the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Adver- 
tiser, of Philadelphia, for March 15, 1775: 

‘ Phe subscribers towards afund forestablishing and. carrying on an American 
mannfi of cotton, linen, and woolen, are requested to meet at Carpenter's 
Hall on fifth day next, the 16th instant, to consider of a plan for carrying the 
same into-execution.” 

The meeting was held in accordance with the above notice. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush presided, and made an earnest speech. The society was organized and the 
officers were elected: Joseph Stiles, treasurer; James Cannon, secre 
Christopher Marshall, Jacob Winey, Isaac Gray, Samuel Wetherill, 
jr., Christopher Ludwick, Frederick Kuhl, Robert Strettle Jones, Richard Wella, 
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Thomas Tillbury, James Popham, and Isaac Howell managers for one year. This 
list of officers was given in the notice of the meeting contained in thediary kept 
by Christopher Marshall, and appears to be defective in that, while the notice 
just referred to states that there were twelve managers, the names of only eleven 
are given. There are reasons for esprecing that Timothy Matlack was the inti- 
mate friend ef Christopher Marshall and Samuel Wetherill, jr., and vory promi- 
nent with them in other patriotic movements in Philadelphia at that period, was 
also concerned with them in establishing the American Manufactory,and, if so, that 
he would be one of tie pear. fhe notice of the meeting also states that 
these officers were chosen ‘‘for the new mantfactory, set up for making woolens, 
linen, and cotton.” 

Tn Dunlap's Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser for October 16, 1775, 
appeared the following communication: 

“ Suffer me, through the medium of thy paper, to express to the contributors of 
the American Manufactory the exquisite pleasure I felt some time ago in being 
at the peneey at the time a great number of the r women attended to return the 
flax, etc.,which they had spun, and to receive others. I observed they all received 
their pay, though small, with great pleasure; their smiling countenances bespoke 
a“ one of happiness, in which I felt my very soul to participate. I went after- 
wards to see the other persons that are employed; they all appeared, at first view, 
to be in their proper sphere. I was further convinced they were so, after a little 
conversation with them, for they were mostly disqualified for any other employ- 
ment, cn from their childhood been used to no other. ‘This institution of 
yours I consider a providential work, intended by the Almighty as a means of sub- 
sistence for such of His creatures among us as are not qualified to gain a liveli- 
hood any other way. Though, to take in amore extensive view of the design of 
Providence (as it appears to me), I would go a little back. The Almighty, know- 
ing the evilintended by a corrupt Ministry in stopping our trade, seems to have 
cast among us a great number of persons who are acquainted with manufactur- 
ing. This is intended as a mutual blessing; we are now become necessary to 
each other. If they are not omer. we all! suffer; if we do employ them, we 
are mutually benefited. This institution, I am strongly inclined to believe, is 
the beginning of a work that will, in time, be of prodigious advantage to the pub- 
lic. I was informed roe overseer of the factory that near five hundrea persons 
are already employed in the several branches, and that, if the company had stock 
suflicient, there might soon be double the number. I instantly determined to bea 
member of the —— . ‘The principal motive which induces me to join you is 
the pleasure which it affords in giving employment to the poor, though the public 
— of — now speaks with the voice of a trumpet, ‘Americans, manufacture 

‘or yourselves,'”’ 

In the same journal, dated December 4, 1775, was the following advertisement: 

“To the good women of this province. As the spinning of yarn isa re 
of the business in cloth manufacture in those countries where they are carried on 
extensively and to the best advantage, the women of the whole country are 
employed as much as possible, Tho man of the American Manufactory in 
this city, being desirous to extend the ci of this part of their business, wish 
to employ every good spinner that can apply, however remote from the factory, 
and, as many women in the country may supply themselves with materials there 
and may have leisure to spin considerable quantities, they are hereby inform 
that ready money will be given at the factory,up Market street, for any parcel, 
either groat or small, of hemp, flax, or . The managers return their 
thanks to all these industrious women who are now employed in spinning for the 
entitles them the public acknowl- 
gun, so you will go on, and never be 


factory. The skill and diligence of man 
edgment. We hope that, as you have 
weary in well —e 

The American Manufactory—that this was its name is indicated in the above 
oxtracts—was continued in active operation somewhat more than two years. The 
following advertisement appeared March 12, 1777: 

‘The United Company, of Philadelphia, for the promotion of American manu- 
factures, are desired to attend their annual meeting on the 17th inst., to be held 
at the southwest room of the colle; Business to nat3 o'clock p.m. The 
managers een See the attendance of the proprietors, as matters of im- 
portance are to be laid before them.” 

The following advertisement a April 16, 1777: 

“At the annual meeting of the United Company for the promotion of American 
manufactures it was determined to make a dividend of the profits; and the mana- 
gers now inform the proprietors that the — is ary for them at the factory 
store in Market street, which they are requested to call for.” 

This dividend, declared in two years from the or; y, in- 
dicated a success which may be regarded as remarkable, in view of the disturbed 
state of public affairs. The amount of profits ae be i by the fact that 
the value of a share, which at par was originally 210, was £17 68. 6d. in April, 
1777; an appreciation of 82 per cent, or 41 per cent a yeur. The business of the 
company was continued on the same basis, and with profit, til! September, 1777, 
when, in consequence of the capture and occupation of Philadelphia by the 
British army, many of its patriotic citizens were —— to flee from the city, 
including most, if not all, of the managers and proprietors of the American manu- 
factory, —— entire cessation of its business. If they had not removed 
from the city there is no doubt that the enmity ard — of the English 
Government against all colonial manufactures would have wrought the same 


result. 

Samuel Wetherill, jr., who, as has been stated, was active in the organization of 
the ‘‘ United Company,” etc., and one of the managers, t the same time—it 
may have been earlier, we have not been able to ascertain the tab- 
lished also the manufacture of woolen fabrics, his ees in South alley, 
now North street, between Market and ‘Asch ohvesta, and between Fifth and Sixth 
streets. At the beginning of, or very early in, the revolution he contracted with 
the Provincial Con to supply army thing. In — 1777, he informed the 

of War that in consequence of an unexpected rise in the price ot wool and 
of labor he could not fulfill the contract, but that he would continue to make cloth 
at an adequate price. He presented at the same time some samples of superfine 
red cloth and coatings. After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army, 
which occurred June 17, 1778, the business of the American manufactory was no 
resumed; but then, or soon after, Mr. Wetherill, with his characteristic enterprise, 
added to his manufacture of woolen goods that of a variety of cotton fabrics. In 
A 1782, he issued the followin vertisement: 

‘Pe Iphia manufactures, suitable for every season of the year, viz: Jeans, 
fustians, everlas coatings, ete., to be sold by the subscriber at his dwellin 
and manufactory, which is now standing in South alley, between Market and Arc 
streets, and between Fifih and Sixth streets, in Hudson's alley. 

“SAMUEL WETHERILL.” 


Above the text of the advertisement was the representation of a Quaker dame 
sitting beside her spinning-wheel, with the motto, ‘Industry must prosper.” 


But perhaps even more important than any of the enterprises to 
which reference has been made was the organization, at Hartford, 
Conn., of the Hartford Woolen Manufactory, which was the first 
American woolen manufactory run by water or J a other than 
hand power. This narrative acquires a portion of its interest from 
the t that it attracted the attention and was accorded the 
approval of President George Washington. Washington, as I have 


ization of the com 
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stated in dealing with the wool industry, had doubtless been 
impressed, during the Revolutionary war, with the gravity of the 
necessity that our people should be able to clothe themselves from 
their own resources. We find an illustration of this in the fact that 
the Hartford Woolen Manufactory, which was organized in 1788, 
supplied the cloth from which were made the suits of clothes worn 
by the President of the United States, the Vice-President of the 
United States, and the Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
from Connecticut, at the inauguration of President Washington, 
on April 30, 1789. Such was the interest of President Washington 
in the success of this woolen mill (which was the first of a great 
succession of magnificent establishments to be operated through 
the years that followed) that he paid a visit to Hartford, went to 
the woolen manufactory; ‘‘ inspected the process of manufacturing 
and expressed great satisfaction at the progress which had been 
made in that useful undertaking.” 

_ On January 8, 1790, when he again appeared before Congress, upon 
its assembling at its second session, President Washington was 
dressed in American cloth of fine texture, which also had been made 
at the Hartford manufactory. It is easy to realize, upon reading 
this narrative, that President Washington had no reluctance to 
append his signature to the first tariff bill passed by Congress, 
because that bill contained, in the preamble, a distinct statement 
that the purpose of the act was to encourage American manufac- 
tures. Indeed, it is one of the strange anomalies of politics, in 
these times, that agreat American political party should have the 
audacity to declare to the American people that this purpose, which 
animated the Father of his Country, was one which involved a 
violation of the Constitution to which he had sworn allegiance. 

The narative which I quote herewith is as follows (p. 100): 


PIONEER WOOLEN INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES—THE FIRST AMERICAN WOOLEN 
FACTORY RUN BY WATER—HARTFORD WOOLEN MANUFACTORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early in 1788 a subscription was opened in Hartford, Windsor, Farmington, 
We d, and Middletown, Conn., to raise a fund to establish the manufac- 
ture of woolen cloth in Hartford. Tho capital proposed was £1,250, in 125 shares 
of £10 each, which were taken by 31 individ and firms. The largest share- 
holder was Je adsworth. Other prominent shareholders were Jesse 
Root, Thomas Seymour, Oliver Ellsworth, and Oliver Wolcott. The company was 
organized April 15, 1788, under the title of ‘‘ Hartford Woolen Manufactory.” 

‘o encourage the enterprise a resolution was passed by the general assembly 
of the State, at its May session for 1788, that: 

‘* All such buildings as shall be appropriated to, and be employed in, tho manu. 
facture of woolen cloth by the company lately formed in the city of Hartford and 
its eee for the oy of establishing and carrying on such manufactures 
within State shall and the same are hereby, exempted any tax or 
assessment for the term of five years, and that the polls of every person whatever, 
who shall constantly labor at said manufactory shall, in likemanner, be exempted 
from the list of polls and rateable estate for the terms of two years next after the 
rising of this assembly. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that a bounty of one pean on the pound, upon all woolen yarn that shall be spun 
and made into cloth at said manu vay oo Aetgeey the 1st day of June, 1789, shall be 
paid to said company or their agent for the use of said company.” 

On the 2d of May, 1788, the announcement was made that ‘‘ business would com- 
mence as soon as the agent could collect sufficient material for the purpose.” 
A lar; sae. of sheep’s wool was wanted for which cash would be paid. It 
is probable that work did not begin until late in the year, and that the first prod- 
uct of the factory was taken by Col. Wadsworth and his associates for their own 
wear. In January, 1789, a qe wes sent to New York for sale, being con- 
signed to Nathaniel Hazard, a merchant in Water street. At the inauguration 
of President Washington, — 80, 1789, the President, the Vice-President, and 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from Connecticut were all dressed 
in suits in cloth made in this factory. © following letter, addressed by Presi- 
dent Washington to Gen. Henry Knox, refers to the cloth for his own suit: 


‘*Mount VERNON, March 2, 1789. 


“My Dear Sim: I beg you to accept of my acknowledgement of and thanks 
for your eng Sevexe of the 12th, 16th, and 19th of last month, and particu- 
larly for the trouble you have had in preguring and forwarding for me a suit of 
the Hartford manufacture. It is come safe, and exceeds my expectation. I will 
take an early opportunity of paying the cost of it. 

I am ever yours, 
“GEO. WASHINGTON.” 


The color of the suit was dark brown, and this suit, with white silk stockings 
also of American manufacture, and lain silver buckles in his shoes, com 
Washin, ’s dress at his inauguration. 

One of the journals of the day, alluding to the dress of the President, said: 

“The cloth is of so fine a fabric, and so handsomely finished, that it was uni- 
versally mistaken for a foreign manufactured, superfine cloth; a circumstance 
which must be considered as not only flattering to our manufacturers in particu- 
lar, but interesting to our countrymen in general, and that the appearance uf the 
President, Vice-President, and several members of Congress in suits of American 
manufacture was a distinguished token of attention to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the ene 

In October and November, 1789, President Washington made an extended tour 
through New pe (except Rhode Island, which had not then ratified the 
Constitution). e arrived in Hartford on Monday, the 16th of October, escorted 
by the Governor's Troop of Horse Guards, ‘‘in an elegant uniform,” and by a 

© number of _—- on horseback. He spent the next day in town; vis- 
ited the woolen , inspected the pres of manufacturing, and expressed 
t satisfaction at the progress which had been made in ‘' that useful undertak- 

g.”’ The next day he resumed his journey to the East, and returned to Hart- 
ford on the 9th of November. The “el t uniform” of the Horse Guards was 
in of white cassimere, made at the Hartford manufactory. 

the assembling of ee, Jan 8, 1790, at its second session, Presi- 
dent Washington i ad ed both Houses, clothed in American cloth, ‘‘a 
crow-colored suit of the finest texture, the color of that beautiful, changeable 
hue remarkable in shades not quite black.” It is stated that the cloth from which 
this suit was made was also from the Hartford manufactory. 


About the time of President W: ’s visit to ‘ord, Mr. Hinsdale, the 
agent, advertised forsale at the man , “by wholesale or retail, a great variety 
fine, middling, and coarse broad and narrow serges, coatings, baisis, ete. 
on the most reasonable terms, for cash or short credit where is good.’ 
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From this advertisement it appears that broadcloths were made at the Hartford 
manufactory as early as 1789. From the Ist of September, 1788, to January 1 
1790, 10,278 yards of cloth were made. At this time, the beginning of 1790, and 
for ashort period afterwards, the condition of the business appears to have been 
prosperous. 

In the Connecticut Courant for 1789-'90 are several advertisements of the com 
pany, from which we quote the following: 
‘AMERICAN MANUFACTURED WOOLENS.—FOR SALE AT THE HARTFORD WOOLEN 
MANUFACTORY. 


“A great variety of cloths, serges, and omnia. The colors may be relied on, 
being principally dyed in grain. They have lately established a blue dye, where 
all the different shades, from a pearl color to navy blue, are dyed, being the first 
attempt of the kind in America. 

‘* September 14, 1789. : 

“A great variety of fine, middling, and coarse, broad and narrow cloths, serges, 
coatings, baizes, etc., by wholesale or retail. 

‘*November 2, 1789.” 

A correspondent of the same journal, under the date of May 17, 1790, wrote: 

“It is not among our least prospects of happiness that we are to becoming as 
independent of the manufacturers of Great Britain, as we are of the legislators. 
It was with great satisfaction that we observed his excellency dressed on this 

ublic occasion (the parade on election day, May 13) in the manufactures of the 
State. His patriotic example it is to be presumed will have great weight in intro- 
ducing and extending so laudable a fashion. From the manufacture, established 
in Hartford, the legislature, the courts of justice, the clergy, and the gentry can 
be supplied with cloths suited to their various stations in society.” 

To further the interests of the manufactory, an act was passed at the October 
session of the general assembly of Connecticut for 1790 granting a lottery. The 
memorial of the company, asking the grant of a lottery, contains several state- 
ments of so much interest that we deem it proper to insert it at length: 

‘To the honorable general assembly now sitting at New Haven, this memorial 
of the owners of the Hartford Woolen Manufactory (by their agent) humbly 
showeth that the stock of said company, consisting of two hundred and eighty 
shares, of ten pounds each, was raised by voluntary subscription; viz, £1,280 was 
raised in the spring of the year 1788, when the business commenced ; that the 
company found it impossible to hire works, or implements of any kind, suitable 
for carrying on such a business; they therefore were obliged to purchase every 
kind of implement and to erect works at their own expense. They were also at 
heavy expense in procuring and retaining workmen, who had competent skill in 
the different branches of the woolen manufacture. This necessarily consumed so 
large a part of the stock that in June, 1789, the company found it necessary to 
raise a further sum, which was done, —_— by new subscribers and partly by 
the first adventurers, to the amount of £1,520, making, in the whole, £2,800; and, 
with this aid, the business has been kept alive to this time, and a large quantity 
of valuable cloths have been made at the factory. 

‘‘Notwithstanding so promising an appearance at the beginning of their busi- 

ness, and so considerable a stock, the company find themselves in a situation that 
compels them to magne’ the aid and patronage of the legislature in fully estab- 
lishing souseful and patriotican undertaking. They therefore pray the indulgence 
of this honorable House whilst they further state the nature of their embarrass- 
ments. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding the company have expended nearly £1,000 in buildings, ma- 
chines, and implements, necessary for carrying on such an undertaking, yet they 
find a further sum is necessary to be expended in that line to enable them to meet 
the British woolens at market on — terms. 

‘Your petitioners have not only to combat all the embarrassments that neces- 
sarily arise in establishing a new business, from the scarcity of materials, of 
workmen, and the consequent enhanced price of each, but they have to raise up 
an entire new set of workmen from amongst our own youth, at a heavy expense; 
and they have, further, to combat the interested views of the British merchants 
at home, and their agents in all our large seaport capitals, who consider these 
infant establishments of manufactures as directly levelled at their dearest inter- 
ests. They have, therefore, pushed into this country last fall, and again this fall, 
immense quantities of woolen goods, which they are selling on terms unusually 
advantageous to the purchasers both for cash and also on very long credit. It is 
a fact, which we have fully established, that wool of this country, when properly 
sorted, will make cloths equal to British seconds, and ever way well suited tothe 
consumption of these Northern States. We fully believe that cloths may be made 
here, notwithstanding thepresent high price of wool, so as to undersell the British, 
were we able to erect spinning, carding, and scribbling machines, to expedite the 
labor and reduce that part of the business. 

“We are, therefore, induced to ask the aid and encouragementof this honorable 
House, by the grant of a lottery, for the purpose of raising the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds, exclusive of expense (or such sum as shall be thought expedient) 
for the purpose of procuring such machines and other necessary implements, and 
to enable the company to pursue their original intention of establishing so useful 
a manufactory, and upon a scale as to become of general utility to the State, and 

our memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

Dated at Hartford, this 16th day of October, one thousand seven hundred and 


ninety. . . 
“DANIEL HINSDALE, 
** Agent.” 


An act, granting the prayer of the above petition, was passed by both houses 
of the general assembly at that session, and was approved by the governor. 

The avails of the lottery were to be used for machinery, implements, and in- 
crease of stock. The lottery was drawn early in 1791. How much the company 
actually received from the lottery is not known; probably about $9,000. Itis also 
probable that the prizes were paid in cloths manufactured by the company. ‘The 
enterprise seems, then, to have entered on a brief period of prosperity. It had 
overcome many obstacles ; one great difficulty, that ofcoloring, had been removed ; 
and the quality of its cloths, especially the coarser ones, ha been acknowledged 
to be as good as, if not onggeie to, English goods of the same grade, and its coat- 
ings were more durable. Experts pronounced the difference between the finish 
of English cloths and of these American cloths as hardly perceptible. It was 
said that a tailor mistook the Hartford cloth for English. 

In the Connecticut Courant for October 3, 1791, a correspondent says: 

“The manufacture, after struggling with every obstacle, begins to flourish, 
and bids fair to be advantageous to the proprietors, as well as the public. The 
quality of the cloths, more especially the coarser, is acknowledged by all hands 

be ees that of the English of the same fineness. It is an undeniable 
fact that the coatings made here are more durable than the English. The great 
objection, formerly made to the coloring and finishing the cloths, is now removed, 
it gagree by the best judges that the difference between the best finished 
English cloths and those of this manufacture is hardly perceivable.”’ 

In view of these facts it was natural that the managers of the Hartford 
Woolen Manufactory should be encouraged to hope that the reputation of their 
Fee would rise, and the sale of them be increased, especially as they offered 

em at as low a price as that for which English goods of the same quality were 
selling. They were disappointed in this, and their goods accumulated on their 
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hands so that, in November, 1792, they were obliged to sell them at auction. In 
the meantimn Daniel Hinsdale had resigned the agency, and been appointed to 
the office, as ulso to that of secretary, in place of his uncle. In September, 1793, 
the company was again obliged to resort to anction sales to dispose of their 
products. 

The condition of the factory in 1794 is very clearly set forth in an account of a 
visit made to it in the month of May of that year by Henry Wansey, who spent 
most of the months of May,June, and July, 1794, in a tour in this country. Mr, 
Wansey, as indicated by the title-page of his book, published soon after his return 
to Dagan. in which the author's name is given as ‘‘ Henry Wansey, F. A. S., a 
Wiltshire Clothier,” was an English manufacturer, and that he was a gentleman 
of some consideration was indicated by the fact that he brought letters of introdue- 
tion to Jeremiah Wadsworth and other prominent Americans, and was entertained 
at dinner by President Washington. The general tenor of his observations indi- 
cated that he was well informed on the topics of which he wrote, and that he was 
both appreciative and candid. His references to manufactories which he visited 
in this country are consequently of great value, giving us some important and 
reliable information concerning them. In reference to the Hartford Woolen Man- 
ufactory he says: 

‘Our first visit was to the wool manufactory, established there about six years, 
of which Morse, in his geography, speaks in high terms. I found it much in 
decay and hardly able to maintain itself. I saw twocarding engines, working by 
water, of a very inferior construction. The carding and scribbling engines were 
of the oldest fashion. Two large center cylinders in, each, with two doffers, and 


only two working cylinders, of the breadth of bare sixteen inches, said to be 
invented by some persons there. They had no spinning jennies, the yarn being 
all spun by hand. They were scribbling deep blue wool, of the quality of Wilt- 
shire rurning-fine, for making coarse broadcloth; the spinning was very bad, the 
wool not being half worked. I saw in the weave-shop five looms, two on broad 
cloth, two on coarse cassimeres with worsted chains, and one on narrow or forret 
cloth. They gave the weaver 9 pence per yard, currency, for the cassimeres, i. e., 


6 pence, 3 farthings, sterling; dear enough, considering the largeness of the spin 
ning. ‘They could weave sixyards of broadcloth in a day. I saw thero some very 
good, well-combed worsteds. They sort a fleece into seven sorts. I observed 
some very fine wool, they told me came from Georgia, but it was in bad condition. 
None of the partners understand anything about it, and all depends on an Eng- 
lishman, who is the sorter of the wool. Mr. Elisha Colt, a sterckeoper, or woolen 
draper, has the present direction of it, but he is going to settle in another place 
very shortly. He showed me every part of the manufactory, and afterward, at 
his own store, twenty or thirty pieces of cassimeres, broadcloths, elastics, and 
narrow cloths of the Hartford manufacture. He could sell them at about the 
same price, I found, as our English goods when delivered into the stores there, 
but the fabric was very poor and hard in the spinning, and dearer than the 
sritish, loaded with all th 

and a 74 per cent duty.” 

On the 10th of December, 1794, the company announced a dividend of 50 per cent 
on the original shares, to be paid in the finished goods of the company. It is 
probable that this was the first dividend and the only one made before the final 
settlement of the concern. 

The business was continued till, on the 24th of August, 1795, it was announced 
that the time had expired for which the proprietors had engaged to pursue the 
business, and that a final settlement had become necessary. Notice was given 
that the property would be sold at auction at the store of Elisha Colt. The sale 
would begin on Wednesday, the 16th of September, and continue on Wednesday 
of every succeeding week until completed. The property consisted of 140 pieces 
of finished goods, 4,000 pounds of wool, 8 looms, 2 carding machines, 1 spinning 
jenny, 1 twisting machine, and other implements, dyestuffs, ete. The greater 
part of the machinery, if not the whole of it, was purchased by Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, who may, perhaps, have carried on the business for a short time longer, or 
until April, 1797, when Mr. Colt announced the sale of the machinery at auction. 

The factory was built originally at the expense of the company, on land belong- 
ing to the town of Hartford, either hired by the company without a lease, or occu- 

ied by it for some years without rent. On the 4th of June, 1792, the selectmen 
eased the land toJeremiah Wadsworth for the term of nine hundred and ninety 


16 expenses of freight, insurance, merchant's profits, 


nine years, with an annual rent of £3 lawful money. There is no record 
of the conveyance from the company to him. Its date must have been prior to 
August 7, 1797, on which day he conveyed to Thomas Tisdall, for 2400, ‘* one 
certain building, lately occupied fora manufactory house of woolen cloth, now 
occupied by said Thomas in the manufacture of soap and candles, on Maiden 
Lane, so called.’’ Many persons, now living, remember the building as the old 
soap factory, on the bank of Little River, at the foot of Mulberry street. It was 


burned April 3, 1854. 


It has been affirmed by President Cleveland and those who are 
cooperating with him in the present attack upon American indus- 
try, that the American market is too narrow for the American 
manufacturer; that American mills by running six or nine months 
in the year can supply as much material as can be consumed by the 
American people in twelve months. This is the pretext upon 
which they base their efforts to put the American manufacturer in 
a position in which he can sell his goods in those mysterious 
‘‘markets of the world,” of which we hear so much and know so 
little. Is it a fact that the American people can not consume in 
twelve months the material produced by American mills in that 

eriod? Thereis absolutely no warrant for such an assumption. 

What arethe facts? In the calendar year 1892 every manufacturing 
establishment in this country that was in good order ran not for 
six months or nine months but for twelve months for the whole 
year, and on full time. Many of them during part of the year 
ran on over time. New mills were built in every direction. The 
a was undoubtedly larger than in any a year in our 

istory. Yet, in that year, 1892, we imported from other countries 
fabrics of the kinds that we make at home ‘¢o the value of three or 
four hundred million dollars. 

Every cotton mill in the United States ran on full time for twelve 
months in the year 1892; new mills were built and others were 
extended; the whole product was taken up and consumed by the 
American people. Yet wesent to Europe and bought cotton fabrics 
to the value of $30,000,000. The glass and glassware furnaces and 
factories in this country also ran on full time during that year, 
and their product went into consumption. Yet we imported from 
other countries $8,500,000 worth of glass and glassware. In 1892 
the American iron and steel industry enjoyed high prosperity. 
Although prices were low,’the producing establishments wera in 
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full and continuous operation, and the product. was larger than at 
any preceding time; but the American people took the whole of it, 
used it, and sent: to Europe for thirty-three and a third million 
dollars worth more of iron and steel material. In that year our 
own establishments produced more leather and manufactures of 
leather than had been produeed in the same period at any ious 
time; but in that year, also, we imported from Europe $14,000,000 
worth cf leather and mannfactures of leather. The silk mills of 
the United States never had a better year than the year 1892; they 
rau steadily throughout the twelve months. The American people 
took their product and then sent. to Europe and to the East and 
bought $33,500,000 worth more of silks, That year was one of the 
Midst that the woolen industry ever had. 
Under the stimulns given to it by the wise ation of 1890, the 
industry sprang forward with leaps and bounds; all the output of 
the mills into consumption. Yet we from Europe 
in that year about $38,000, worth of woolen fabrics. 

If the contention of the Finance Committee is correct, it follows 
that we must, in that year, have produced in our mills a lus far 
ee ne = consuming capacity of the American x ; and 

t ollows that, having such a surplus upen our hands, foreign 
manufacturers and the American havethrown in upon 
this country hundreds of millions of dollars worth of material for 
which there was no thus adding an enormous quantity from 
abroad to the huge which had aecumulated here, It would 
be very interesting for those who advance this theory of overpro- 
duetion to try to ex what has become of that. alleged tremen- 
dous accumulation of material, The testimony of dealers.and manu- 
a . — nS — ae the American a of 
stocks as it is now. eory reposterous. © that. 
wndiew-ennditicun oh Gilt, slime te ity in this country, there 
would be no surplus of American ures, at least none worthy 
of serions attention. If the nation could be surrounded by o 
gennine “Chinese wall,” of which thero has been so much talk, it 
may be doubted if the mills now in existence in the United States, 
producing various kinds of fabrics, could supply all the wants of 
the people by running full time during the w of the twelve 
months of the year. 

Tho American manufacturer asks for no better market than that 
which may be found in. his own - The American woolen 
manufaeturer particularly would be well satisfied if he could have 
this market to himself and if the of other countries 
should be induced to content themselves with all the other markets 





in the world. The fact already alluded to, that we consume, in this | 


country, one-third or nearly one-third of all the wool that is grown, 
supplies a conclusive demonstration that this market is werth as 
much as half of all the other woolen markets of the world. The 
American woolen manufacturer regards it as the height of folly to 
propose that he sball surrender any share of this t market 
(which, under wise legislation, he may certainly have) for the very 
uncertain chance that he may be able to sell his wares in markets 
- which there isalready fiercer competition than he encounters at 
ome. 

As a matter of fact, he knows that, while the American market is 
the best for him, it is also the only market to which he can have 
unobstructed access, with the gle ex of the British 
market—to which assuredly he can not hope to go under 
existing conditions, or even, indeed, if he shall have free wool and 
lower wages. He asks that this market shall not be made narrower 
for him; and he bases his claim to consideration, not only upon the 
fact that he employs hundreds of thousands of Americans in mills 
not only upon the faet that hisindustry is essential to theindus 
independence of this nation, but also upon the fact that pret vey 
of his fabries supplied to our people have coutinuously d ed, 
while the quality as steadily improved, and that the duties levie 
to protect him in his businesshave 80 little no agrsceer that this 
nation to-day wears more woolen goods, and woolen goods of better 
quality, than are worn by three or four of the most populous of the 


nations of the earth. 

I wish to say to this bedy that the protective duties laid upon 
American w s, by the McKinley , are required, not that the 
manufacturer may extort larger profits from the American people, 
but that he may pay larger wages to American workingmen. 

The wages paid in woolen and worsted mills in the British 
Islands are not more than half, and are often less than half, the 
w paid in the woolen mills-in this country. the continent 
of Lurope the wages are even less,in many cases, than they are in the 
British Islands. 

A very striking exhibition of the fact I have just stated was = 
plied by Mr. Henry Latzko, of Bruenn, in Moravia, Austria, This 
gentleman was an Anstrian commissioner to the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago, and I have made reference to his appear. 
ance before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, in the 
latter part of the summer of 1893, while this tariff bill was in proc- 
ess. of preparation. He supplied a table of the average wages Je 
in woolen mills, con them ° ‘ith the wages paid in 
leading American woolen mills. I propose to incorporate his state- 
ee remarks and would ask that ghe differences be carefully 
considered. I give the statement at this point: 





Average wages paid in European woolen mills, and wages paid in leading Amert- 
can woolen mills. 
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But we have some very arene American upon this 
point. The firm of Edward T. Steel & Co., of Phil hia, for a 
considerable period prior to 1890, operated in Bradford, England, a 


mill for the manufacture of w whieh they sold in this 
country. In a letter dated December 11, 1893, they make the fol- 
lowing statements: 


(Ovrtee-of Epwarp T. Sree. & Co., Philadelphia, 24 and 26 Bank Street; New 
York, 52 Leonard Street.) 
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done. Expert burlers and meiiders get in England 12s. to lés. per week for supe- 
rior work; the pay here is from $6 to $9 and the work is far from efficient. This 
superior efficiency on the part of foreign workpeople is owing not only to their 
necessities compelling them to render satisfactory work in order te keep their 
situations (which the surplus of workers always to be had renders imperative 
here), but to the requirements of law, which holds them responsible in full dam- 
ages, thatcan be legally retained from pay. This law also punishes strikes with- 
out due notice, and the slightest destruction or appropriation by the employé of 
any of the material belonging to the employer. 

This is a powerful factor in the economy of manufacturing, and the waste of 
stock and wear and tear of machinery in the United States is comparatively 
enormous, through the impossibility of having available legal restraint upon the 

ropensities of mill hands to disregard employers’ interests. No legislative body 
would impose such restraints; on the contrary, the tendency is to restrain 
only the employer. The contract labor law is sutlicient evidence of this. The 
law prevents operators here from obtaining the highest skill, and is a strong 
argument for protection by tariff on goods, as the foreign mill operator has the 
advantage of the overpius of good labor, too poor in pocket to seek other fields of 
labor, and by this inhuman and senseless law shut off from the requirements of 
employers here whose hands are thus tied for the benefit of their foreign compet- 
itors. 

There are many indirect wage considerations that bear wpon the scale that in- 
fluences cost of production in the woolen business, one of the greatest of which is 
pay of builders and other mechanics, which forms so large a portion of the expense 
of plant and investments. Foreign masons get 74d. per hour and carpenters 7d. 
when employed out doors; on steady work the latter are employed at 27s. per 
week. y experience is that the investment required in plant is fully double in 
the United States what it is in England, and that the capital required here to 
carry on ‘the same amount of business is, owing to established conditions of the 
two countries, three to four times as great here as there. 

Respectfully, yours, 
WM. G. STEEL. 


It will be seen, upon an examination of this testimony, that in 
Bradford, in mills whose product comes directly in competition 
with that of our own manuifacturing establishments, the wages are 
often less than half of those paid in a Pennsylvania mill. It will 
be seen, also, that the Messrs. Steel lay much stress upen the fact 
that in Pennsylvania the investment required for a worsted mill 
plant is at least double that which is required in England, and that 
the amount of capital necessary to conduct the business suecess- 
fully here is three to four times as great as that which is required 
in the British Islands. The Messrs. Steel, it will be observed, 
wholly deny the truth of the assertion, oft repeated, that the 
American manufacturer has the advantage of more highly skilled 
labor. Asa matter of fact many of our worsted and woolen mills 
have men of English birth in the superior positions; and the letter 
referred to makes the claim that there is actually, for many rea- 
sons, superior efficiency on the part of the foreign workpeople 
rather than the inferior efficiency which is so often asserted by free 
traders to exist. 

As bearing upon this subject of wages in the British Islands, I 
think it is worth while to present some testimony offered by a very 
careful and competent investigator, who went across the water to 
ascertain for himself, by personal inquiry, what are the conditions 
of tue laboring people in the British Islands, Mr. Henry Tuekley 
has written a little book (recently published under the title of 


‘‘ Masses and Classes”), in which, among other things, he mentions | 


that he visited a number of the officers of the various labor organi- 
zations, to inquire from them in regard to the earnings and methods 
of living of British workingmen. I quote a part of the testimony 
thus collected by him. It will be seen that it is a very rare thing 
for any English workman to own the house in which he lives; 
that wages beyond $10 a week to any workman, no matter what 
may be his skill, are practically unknown, and that of every 1,000 
of the population more than 22 are paupers. On page 138, in speak- 
ing of a visit made to him by 4 representative workingmen, Mr. 
Tuckley says: 


To each of these men we put the question, ‘How many English workmen do 
know who own their own houses!" and here are their answers: One said, not 
any; but he knew one man who had joined a building society, and only one. The 
workman making this answer was a first-class hand in a large boot factory. 
Another of the four, a blacksmith, expressed it as his observation that hardly 
any English workmen lived in their own homes; he could not definitely recall a 
single instance within his own knowledge. 


On page 147, he says: 

There is no form of skilled employment which does not exact of the learner 
— of hard work for almost nothing; and in all the long list of mechanical 

rades which are most familiar to the general public there is not one which any- 
where in England yields to its well-trained followers anything beyond $10a week. 

That is the pc mae and any man earning it by the use of his hands and wits, 
in England, is looked upon as a working-class nabob. ‘The vast majority of 
mechanics get less, many of them much less. 


On page 165, Mr. Tuckley states that— 


The last ss report of the registrar-general shows that the average num 
ber of paupers, exclusive of vagrants and of those confined in luvatic asylums 
on the last day of each week in the quarter, was 668,299, which points out that 
this means a proportion of 22.7 per 1,000 of the population. Then, simultaneously 
with this exhibit, Keir Hardie, M. P., the new Parliamentary leader of the labor 
forces of the land, comes forward and tells us, in the New Review, that, basing 
his estimate upon the returns of the board of trade, there are at least 650,000 
wien out of work in England, and without the visible means of earning a living. 
*This,” he adds, “is a grisly fact in cur social system, which we can not forever go 
on ignoring;’’ and surely he speaks s timely trath in this ominous reminder. — 


On page 177, Mr. Tuckley quotes Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, as 
follows: 


The of all his investigations was, he said, that, “at the present tim 
of the working classes, one in two, if he reaches the age of 60, is almost certain to 
tome upon the poor law for his subsistence.” 
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WORSTED YARN AND THE PENDING BILL. 


In considering the consequences threatened by the adoption of 
the proposed tariff bill, it is necessary to bear in mind that the sys- 
tem of ad valorem duties is wholly untrustworthy as a method of 
protecting domestic manufactures. Men who would not be guilty 
of fraudulent conduct in their private affairs do not hesitate to 
cheat the Government in the matter of undervaluation. It may be 
laid down as a general rule that duties which can be evaded will, 
in a great number of cases, not be paid. 

Under an administration of the law more favorable to the im- 
porter than the domestic manufacturer, even with honest customs 
inspectors, the invoice will be accepted, in most cases, without 
question. It is indeed possible that even now, under the system 
of compound duties, if the truth were known, we would find that 
the 30 per cent and 35 per cent duties are often cut down by under- 
valuations to 25 per cent and 30 per cent. ‘The employment of the 
dividing line of 40 cents, in the value, will certainly lead to under- 
valuation; as worsted yarn, at a few cents above the limit, will 
frequently be invoiced down to get the advantage of the lower 
rate. 

Referring again to the question of the cost of manufacture here 
and abroad, I am reminded that a speech was delivered in the 
House of Representatives on Friday, May 11, 1888, by the late 
Hon. William L. Scott, of Pennsylvania, on House bill No. 9051, in 
which he figured the cost of making a pound of fine worsted yarn 
(36’s) at 35 cents. Those figures, it is said, were supplied to him 
by a Philadelphia concern in which he was said to bo a stock- 
holder. The cost of manufacture is no less now, except where 
wages have been recently reduced because of the impending threat 
of a serious reduction of duties upon fabrics. ‘This same yarn, cost- 
ing near 35 cents, can be made in Bradford, England, tor 12 cents— 
thus making a difterence in favor of the Englishman of 23 cents. 
The difference must be made up to the American manufacturer by 
a protective duty, else he must lop it off from his general expenses 
and the wages he pays or must shut his mill down. There is no 
possible escape from these conclusions. The American manufac- 
turer, in such a case, is as helpless as a cork in the surf of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Without protection he must eut wages or stop. 

I give the following figures by way of illustration: 


Say that the wool from which this yarn is made cost in yarn, after 


allowing for noils, waste, ete.. per pound. ......................---- $9. 44 
Cost of making in the United States... .... ... 2.2... 20ccse sc weeeeee es .85 
Freight charges, etc., on the Wool. .. ... 22... 0.0. ....0- ee eeeeeeeeee--- .02 
am $0.91 
In Bradford: 
PME § CEN de Poth dee RoW dase cinben cduibectedeeeneresesss sites’ 2 
PE CURD bbedsa sl cedctdépetietwcss duces: comes ceesewes 12 
PONE us « ose own cnn ede cacdcevoceoccreccocowws ce cees socccesess ccs 02 
——— . 58 
This yarn cost to make here... . 2.2... 2. 2.. 0. ccceesccceeses dats nc 81 
It can be landed from England for...... Rb daibtn Gritc weetnbvimewwneed « 


FN 6 bb vinpwttdnatrencess ewosteren pepecuscuwe ge oe 


Duty required on 56 cents dutiable value, 41 per cent, or say 40 
per cent would reimburse the spinner for his additional outlay, if 
it was collected in full. 

Take another illustration. Say this same wool is brought to the 
United States and made into 70s worsted yarn: 





WON Ot DOE pddcce sc ccibncurenccccueses coséie Lebtbaenive sth oaeuaviwede $0. 44 
RS TS BEES ccc tdisccte cose chdeie cee vecnee eee ces ceccwrews - 02 
SSO SS TN TOD Bib cic tie bow 0 06s seis c édeer ctnsen eeesectervewes . 54 
, EY sah ieee dette tate 91. 00 
In Bradford: 
We aie ntebddnedbbvdbbeodebbchbebbes Gbtces cectéddsesetennee 44 
PERE RE 90 vin cb nesesat widen Gotti wetoese caewecs > sas nen aee . . 20 
TL +2 dedi Dereon «ty sanwuniahd dices ies dusimewedaeaous a A 04 
. 64 
I denim dsp enantbintbsewsie: sweedhases seccevdsctscucs esesemee .02 
. 66 
NS.» tiucidliy. 1 dbewake tbe ehied ddan uetiedcueveserssoueees . 36 


Duty required, 56 per cent on 64 cents. 


These figures will of course suggest to any person who atten- 
tively considers them another of the serious objections to the system 
of ad valorem duties. The cost of making yarn may increase very 
largely without any increase in the cost of the material used. For 
example, wool which is frequently made into thick yarn, No. 20 
and below, may be made into No. 70 or No. 80. In that case the 
only additional protection received by the American manufacturer 
would be whatever the duty would figure up on the additional labor 
put on the material on the other side. The ad valorem system is 
unscientific and inexact in its application. It can not be made to 
cover the different qualities and numbers of yarn. In the figures [ 
have given for comparison, the cost of making worsted yarn in 
England and in the United States has been given, rather than the 
wages paid to individuals in similar occupations in the two 
countries. 

It is often said, as it has been said of our workmen, that our ma- 
ehinery is more efficient than that which is employed in England. 
Testimony has already been given to the superior efliciency of the 
British workmen. I now call attention to the fact that fully 90 per 
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rent of the worsted machinery used in this country comes from Eu- 
cope and pays a duty of 45percent. Add the other expenses—pack- 
ing, freights, commissions, etc.—and it will cost the American manu- 
facturer 58 to 60 per cent more than it costs the Englishmen. It is 
also true that improvements and new inventions are some times in 
use for years in the British Islands before they work their way to 
this country. One of the most successful worsted spinners in Phil- 
adelphia testifies to me that the most skillful and efficient work 
people are those who come from abroad, and that they do as well in 
the first week after they land as at any subsequent time. In fact, 
ho doubts if we get as good service here, from either domestic or 
imported help, as they get across the ocean. 

orkmen in European countries can not exercise the option or 
independence which is all but universal here, as there the opportu- 
nities for employment are much less in number and they have to work 
more persistently, though they secure only a bare living. On account 
of their dependent position, they are held to a much more strict 
accountability than prevails here, both as to the quality and quan- 
tity of their work, This same manufacturer informs me that, while 
he could not procure the exact figures of the cost of making worsted 
yarn in eneen heis sure that it is from 25 to 40 per cent less than 
the cost in England. 

In conjunction with this phase of the subject there is another 
consideration; and it is one which sometimes is overlooked, but 
which is very important to the spinner, because if it is not adjusted, 
what may seem to be even adequate protection for him will turn 
out not to be protection at all. It is this: Unless the weaver or 
knitter can compete successfully with foreign rivals, the spinner 
will have no market; and without a market, no amount of protec- 
tion will enable him to run his machinery. The American spinner 
sells to the American weaver and the American knitter; and ifany- 
thing is done to injure the business of the weaver or knitter, the 
spinner inevitably suffers with them. In strict equity, under any 


system which proposes to be protective to this great industry, the 
weaver must have a seen Ne tage duty — the duty he has 
aid on his yarn. After that he requires his protective duty. 


his fact is probably one that has never received the consideration 
to which it is entitled. 

It does not matter whether the weaver buys his yarn here or in 
Europe or makes it himself, the fact remains that he must pay the 
yarn duty and that this must be — either to the domestic spinner 
or to the Government or, in the shape of wages and ses, in his 
own mill, There has been no difficulty in ~—ee the fact clear to 
an intelligent man who desires merely that justice shall be done, 
that if the spinner pays a duty on wool, he must be reimbursed for 
that duty before the protection upon his yarn ns; but there has 
been a great deal of obscuration of the fact that the same principal 
must be applied to the weaver. The tariff law of 1890, in its woolen 
schedule, recognizes this fact in a large degree and provides, in a 
better manner than did any previous tariff law, for the progressive, 
compensatory, and protective duties required in different branches 
of the woolen business. 

The woolgrower (whose title to consideration, as has been said, 
is as good and his need as great as thatof the manufacturers of the 
eae his protection supplied to him by the present tariff. 
Tho spinner also is properly com ted for the duty which he 

ays on wool; and he has, in addition, the protective duty required 
or his industry. The weaver and the manufacturer of clothing also 
are provided for in a like fair and impartial manner. It is neces- 
oT bear in mind, if legislation is to be shaped in accordance 
with the requirements of wise experience and upon considerations 
for American interests, that these several ind es are only links 
in a chain, and that if any one link is broken, the chain will fall to 
ieces and be practically useless. It is as necessary for the spinner 
at the weaver or the cloth manufacturer should have protection 
from foreign cheap labor as that the spinner should have it himself. 
If the American le shall be supp ed with clothes manufactured 
in ns there will be no buyer for homemade yarn. It is a fact 
susceptible of proof that, ne these various duties 
which are alleged to be oppressive, woolen clothing is now supplied 
to the American people at lower prices than at any preceding time, 
and at lower prices ee oe would be demanded after a sys- 
tem of free trade had been in operation for a number of years. 


WOOLEN CLOTHS. 
Returning again, for a moment, to the matter of free wool as it 
affects the manufacturer, it is important to note that free wool will 
benefit neither the textile manufacturer nor the textile worker. On 


the contrary, with the compensating or specific duty removed, the 
country would be flooded with cheap foreign goods, against which 
no reasonable ad valorem duty would protect the manufacturer or 


worker, without wages being reduced to nearly the level of the 
=e of ie wees for = — that the mente wed 
eap or adulterated goods is a much larger percentage of the 
cost than it is in goods made from pure wool. The domestic manu- 
faeturer, therefore, would be fo besides reducing wages, to 
resort to the use of all mannecr of adulterants in order to compete 
with his epemeaned. foreign rival, who is much farther advanced 
in the knowledge of the use and manipulation of wastes and shod- 
dies of all kinds. 
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At the same time the worker, while being forced to accept lower 
wages, will be subjected to a still further reduction of his earnings 
by reason of loss of time and product consequent upon his havin 
to work inferior material. No ad valorem duty will protect agains 
mixed goods—i. ¢., goods made by an admixture of adulterants with 
a small percentage of pure wool—unless it be placed so high as to 
cover those containing the greatest percentage of adulterants. The 
present specific duty on goods affords a positive incidental, extra 
—— of — 5 per cent by reason of its being assessed, by 

he pound, on adulterants, the same as if they were pure wool. And 
if said specific duty were removed on account of wool being made 
free, the present ad valorem rate would have to be advanced fully 
5 per cent, if it is intended that a sufficient tariff shall be put on 
goods to enable the textile worker to earn the same amount of 
wages that he has earned in the past few years. 

Purely ad valorem rates invite undervaluations of imported goods, 
which no expert can detect in goods made by admixture of other 
materials with pure wool. In fact, undervaluations could be made 
to the extent of from 15 to 20 per cent without being detected in 
the custom-house, and would never be discovered until the goods so 
—— appeared on the market in competition with other 
goods. 

The difference of 5 per cent between yarn and goods, and between 
goods and clothing, is totally insufficient. If any one of the three 
is to be protected the other must stand in the proper proportion, 
which, without a specific rate, must be more than 15 per cent, cer- 
tainly not less. For example, if 35 per cent were sufficient protec- 
tion on yarns (which it is not), then goods should have 50 per cent; 
and if 50 per cent were sufficient on goods (which it is not), then 
ready-made clothing should have 65 per cent. 

A sample of cloth which I now have on my desk will demonstrate 
that the above statement concerning yarns and cloth is correct. It 
is a cloth which costs in England to-day 2s. 44d. (or 57 cents); and 
the yarn from which it is made costs 2s. 3d. (or 54 cents) per pound; 
and about 12} ounces of the yarn is required to make a yard of cloth. 

The following are the figures: 


ENGLISH COST. 


Cents. 

12) Ounces yarn At 28. 3d ........eseeccccceccee ccccccccccceccnenccceseececctone 42 
carn eiebadkindeniwatinptdiddaledsths vodgewecbesnhs cadebe seen cuewee ce 15 
(te Gd ea A cn ie Ta A oe aN “87 

PHILADELPHIA COST. 
{From same yarn, imported at 35 per cent duty.] Ss 

Diskin phe bieh pale benkérnhneepckbend shaders vaseeweoepesccheseassersces 42 
is ith cacsekndiga cub himed cde abneeees eon evateusa inne ens nedbeeerisues 15 
EE danéhe center bavanestccesncnsssescenesencceuncnesdncece tesco sscccacenccce 89 
kk iil he Sb VaNn he pate CRbhs i ches nurs dinlektGousesewrnsonenaeeceesess 87 


Duty required on cloth, 52 per cent, or 17 per cent added to the 
r cent on yarn. 
he cost of making in Philadelphia has been reckoned at only twice 
the cost in England, when it is a well-known fact that at the rate of 
a earned by our —_ for the past few years the cost is consid- 
erably more than double. 
These figures show that if 40 


35 


er cent ad valorem is the most that 


will be allowed on goods, the difference between the English cost 
(57 cents, plus 40 per cent), 80 cents to land, and the Philadelphia 
cost of 87 cents will have to be taken away from the workers’ wages, 


which means fully 25 per cent reduction. That reduction of 7 cents 
~ yard would make a difference in the cost of a suit of clothes, so 
ar as the cloth is a factor, of just 23 cents; and the average malo 
weaver would have to buy 600 suits of clothes each year, at the above 
fg nee in price, to compensate him for the 25 per cent reduction 
wages. 

The redaction in wages of 25 per cent to meet free wool, and 40 
per cent ad valorem on cloth, applies only to goods made from pure 
wool. When applied to goods made ar from waste and 
shoddy, the cost of the material being so much less, and conse- 
quently the nominee of labor cost being so much greater, tho 
reduction of wages, in order to compete, would have to be much 
greater, in some cases as high as 40 per cent. 

The difference in dut required between yarn and cloth was very 


carefully considered when the existing tariff was being prepared ; 
and the figures below, on the same cloth, will show how nearly 

correct it has proven to be. 

ENGLISH COST. 
TN.  basawnghecosdeaennedadbnndgebesdenss cognpnceconsesecccenssegndésence $0. 42 
SEI scnecsnnnsshesuaeiaimmanininibertepeitbesav>seargeanwen comesepeen 15 
57 
Add pum é , 44 cents MAM occ cc cccccccccccsccccecescecece eccccs 83 
‘Aad a er ee eee ne soccer - 284 
1, 184 
PHILADELPHIA COST. 

[From the same yarn imported.] ie 
specific duty, 88) dente per pound ............--000eccsecccgsectecssenes «30 
Aaa ‘valorem lat per onn deed ecccosunceeubeccesuenaovees Recdéccasese 30 
‘Lie 
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This also proves the former assertion that, in ad valorem duties 
alone, there should be at least 15 per cent difference between yarn 
and goods, as in the present specific duty, the difference between that 
on the yarn and that on the goods is 3 cents, or more than 5 per cent 
of the English cost; which would have to be added to the ad valo- 
rem were the specific duty taken off. It also proves the former asser- 


; ae aes : - 
tion that there is a positive incidental protection of at least 5 percent 


in the specific duty on cloth. I say “positive,” because the weight 
duty can not be evaded by undervaluation. One great feature of 
our textile industry, so far as itrelates to cloths formen’s and women’s 
wear, is that, as at present protected, most large mills are equipped, 
both in machinery and skilled workmen, so as to be able to turn in 
and make anything that the marketrequires in their line, and thereby 
keep their capital and people employed the year around. 

By narrowing the margin between our products and those of the 
foreigners, as proposed by the pending bill, American manufactur- 
ers will be compelled to confine the production of the different 
kinds of goods to restricted localities, and only run the mills when 
the demand for the particular line of goods for which the mill is 
equipped, and for which the skill of the employés is adapted, is 
sufficient to warrant it. And the result will be that, in order to 
compete, we will have our Huddersfield, Bradford, Leeds, and 
Batley; and the mills in them will run or not, as the demand for 
the particular products of the special localities may be greater or 
less. 

Since the existing tariff went into effect, the mills in the localities 
in England that depend on the American market to work off their 
surplus product have not run over eight months in the year. Dif- 
ferent grades of goods would have to be made here in separate mills, 
as differences in the wage scale could not be maintained in the same 
mill until the independence of the American workman had been 
destroyed as it has been destroyed in the workman in England. 
The wages of weavers in England vary in different localities, within 
two hours ride, by rail, of each other, 128. to 20s. per week; and the 
cost of weaving is the general basis of the cost of the cloth; while 
the wages of weavers in the United States vary from $10 to $13 per 
week. 
Another result of the narrowing of the margin between foreign 
prices and our own would be apparent in drawing the line more dis- 
tinctly between male and female labor, and lowering the latter to 
a foreign basis. 


This, of course, applies to broad looms in both cases. | 
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At present, in the United States, in the woolen industry, where | 


® woman can do the same work as a man, at weaving for instance, 
she is paid the same as the man; while in the old country the female 
weaver is paid from 25 to 40 per cent less, and the result of bringing 
us into closer competition with the foreigners would not only lower 
the male weaver’s wages fully 25 per cent, as before stated, but the 
division of labor for the purpose of competition would force the wages 
of the female far below those of the male—in some cases as much as 
40 per cent. And this very fact would cause such a reduction in 
the income of families that children would have to work to make 


up the deficiency, as they do now in England, where they are paid | 


as low as 3s. per week (72 cents), while the lowest price paid for 
minor labor in this country, where minors are allowed to work, is 
over three times that amount. And all this must be brought about 
so that a suit of clothes, so far as the cost of the cloth is a factor, 
can be bought for about 90 cents less than at present. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF TEXTILES, 


It is one of the most iniquitous and inexcusable faults of the 
pending bill that it proposes to admit to this country, free of duty, 
all materials to be used by the United States Government. The 
Government of the United States is a large purchaser of textile fab- 
rics. The Navy and War Departments, the Indian Service and the 
Marine Hospital Service, all buy materials of the kind that are 
manufactured in our mills. The purchases made by the Govern- 
ment, under the present tariff law, are made from American manu- 
factures. Under this bill, if itshall unhappily be enacted into law, 
European manufacturers of textiles will be able to underbid their 
American competitors at all times; and thus it will happen that the 
money of which American manufacturers are deprived by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States will be used by it to discriminate 
against those manufacturers and to deprive of profitable employ- 
ment the people who labor for them. 

There are mills in this country—some of them in my own State— 
which have been enabled to keep their people employed and their 
machinery in operation throughout the business depression of the 
me twelve months, by running upon contracts, made with the 

Inited States Government, for textile fabrics for various kinds. 
During the last fiscal year the Navy Department expended for tex- 
tiles $330,958.62, the War Department expended $902,072.44, the 
Marine Hospital Service expended $14,114.96, while the Indian Bu- 
reau expended, for general textiles, $243,000, and for clothing, 
$264,000. Thus the total purchases of textiles by the United States 
Government (the supply of all of which the pending bill would 
transfer to Europeans) amount to nearly $1,800,000 per annum. 
Our own manufacturers will thus be deprived of this patronage 
from our own Government. 
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} 84 threads at a time 


| Slater, who was the founder of American cotton manufacture. 





COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


I do not propose to speak at any great length in defense of tho 
cotton manufacturing industries of the United States. The manu- 
facture of cotton in Pennsylvania, while large, is not s0 extensive 
as that of textiles made from other materials; but, as it is of some 
importance, my purpose is to direct attention to it in seme small 
degree; and I begin by showing in what manner this industry was 
builtup in the United States, by persistent efforts of wise, energetic, 
and far-sighted men. 

I quote from the History of the Textile Industries of the United 
States, by William R. Bagnell (before referred to), a brief account 
of the beginning of cotton manufacture upon this continent. First, 
I give a narrative of the establishment of the first cotton factory in 
New England, to which is appended an extract from the dairy of 
President Washington, showing that he visited this mill and that 
he felt the same interest in the beginning of the cotton manufacture 
in America which, it has already been shown, he felt in the begin- 
ning of the woolen manufacture. 

The following is the narrative: 


THE BEGINNING OF AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

The first cotton factory in New England, the second in the United States, was 
commencedin the fall of 1787. The titleof the company was to be ** The Proprie- 
tors of the Beverly Cotton Manufactory,” and the capital authorized was £10,000 
real and £80,000 personal, equivalent to $300,000 Federal currency. 

The following extract from the diary of President Washington, who made a 
tour in Yew England in the fall of 1789, gives some interesting information con 
cerning the operations of the factory at that time: 

“ Vriday, 30th of October. After passing Beverly 2 miles we came to a cot 
ton manufactory, which seems to be carrying on by the Cabots (principally). In 
this manufactory they have the new invented carding and spinning machines. 
One of the first supplies the work, and four of the latter, one of which spins 
y one person. The cotton is prepared for these machines 
by being first (lightly) drawn to a thread on thecommon wheel. Thereis another 
machine for doubling and twisting the threads for particular cloths; this also 
does many atatime. For winding the cotton from the spindles and preparing it 
for the warp, there is a reel which expedites the work greatly. A number of 
looms (15 or 16) were at work with spring shuttles, which do more than double 
work. In short, the whole seemed perfect, and the cotton stuffs which they turn 
out excellent of their kind—warp and filling both cotton.” ; 


But altogether the most important chapter in the history of 
American cotton manufacture is that taken from the book to which 
I have referred, giving an account of the enterprise of Samuel 
The 
account is as follows: 


THE FIRST AMERICAN COTTON MILL. 

In 1775 Messrs. Arkwright, and Strutt, Samuel Need having retired from tho 
firm, erected a large mill at Belper, in Derbyshire, about midway between Crom 
ford and Derby, about 7 wailee north of the latter place. Belper is on the 
river Derwent, which affordsan ample supply of water power. They soon after 
wards erected another large mill at Milford, some 2 miles south of Lelper 
They operated these mills with that at Cromford as their joint property until 
1781, in which year they dissolved their partnership, Richard Arkwright retain 
ing the mill at Cromford, and Jedediah Strutt retaining those at Belper and 
Milford. 

In the latter mill was employed in his youth one whose successful introduction 
into this country of the Arkwright system of cotton machinery, and his relation 
to the development of the industry under this newimpulse, gave to him, worthily, 
the appellation of the father of the American cotton manufacture. . 

Samuel Slater was born in Belper, Derbyshire, June 9, 1768. He was the son 
of William Slater, a respectable yeoman, owning the estate known as ‘‘ Holly 
House.’’ ‘The yeomanry of England form a distinct class between the gentry and 
the peasants, farming their own lands, usually possessing a pecuniary com- 
petence, occupying a middle position, removed on the one hand from all that is 
degrading and paralyzing in unmitigated poverty, and on the other hand, from 
the pride which is often associated with large wealth, cither inherited or rapidly 
acquired. : 

The lad Samuel had the advantage of a good education in the common English 
branches, being a favorite pupil of his master, Thomas Jackson, and especially 
adept in arithmetic and other mathematics, the knowledge of which was of great 
value to him in his future career as a manufacturer, and especially in the mechan- 
ical construction to which the early years of his residence in this country were 
largely devoted. The excellence of his penmanship may be observed to his auto. 
graph, such as it was when he had been for many years in active business, and in 
which there is a striking resemblance to the signature to his indenture as an 
apprentice, made in his fifteenth year, and still preserved in the family. 

On the 8th of January, 1783, he was apprenticed to Jedediah Strutt, and entered 
his employment in the cotton mill at Milford. Before the death of William Slater, 
which occurred in 1782, Mr. Strutt had applied for the services of one of his sons, 
as an apprentice, to learn the business of cotton manufacturing, expressing a 
preference for the eldest son; Mr. Slater suggested that his second son, Samue!, 
would be better adapted to the position, observing that ‘‘ he not only wrote well 
and was good at figures, but was also of a decided mechanical genius.” He had 
given marked indications of this genius, being ‘‘ his mother’s best boy to wind 
worsted;” and, to facilitate this work, had made for himself a polished steel 
spindle. The design of Mr. Strutt was not immediately carried out; but, a few 
months later, was accomplished by the engagement of the lad Samuel as his ap- 
prentice. 

In his apprenticeship young Slater manifested so much industry, fidelity, and 
mechanical skill, that 3 became a favorite of his master, and after some three 
years, though so young, was appointed an overseer, a position which gave him an 
experience afterwards of much value to him. During this time his mind was 
active in reference to his own establishment in business when the proper period 
for it should arrive. Apprehending that the cotton manufacture in his native 
land would be overdone, and believing, in view of what he could learn of the con 
dition and prospects of the cotton manufacture in America, that there would be, 
in that country, a wide field for enterprise, one in which his knowledge and expe- 
rience would be important elements of success, and having seen in an English 
newspaper a reference to the inducements held out by the legislature of Pennsy! 
vania and other States to encourage the introduction of improved machines for the 
cotton manufacture, he determined to emigrate to America. 

He knew that there was great jealousy in England of the efforts of the infant 
Republic to render itself as independent of the mother country in its industrial 
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and commercial relations as it had become in civil affairs, and that stringent 
laws had been passed against the emigration of skilled mechanics, and against 
taking, or sending out of the country, models, patterns, <page of mac ry. 
He, therefore, determined to perfect himself in the know the machinery, 
and then te depend on bis memory and mathematical and mechanical skill for con- 
structing * ne the mene a ght — 
Having made the necessary pre on, seen as afarm rer, 
without divulging his intentions even to his mother, he left home and went to 
London, from which city he proposed to same pose for New York. While 
waiting there for the sailing of the vessel, he to his friends, that they might 
be velieved from the anxiety which must have been caused by his sudden depart- 
ure from home without their Sarees. 

‘The date of his departure from London was September 1, 1789, and he landed in 
New York, after a tedious yorage of sixty-six days, early in the month of Novem- 
ber. Within four days after landing he cbtained employment from the New York 
Monufactaring Society, which been —— in that year, and had 
esteblished a cotton factory in Vosey ew York City. After some three 
weeks of engagement with this company, he became ‘satisfied that it had little 
prospect of esnccess, both from the character of the machinery and the want of 
water power anywhere in the vicinity of the factory. Becouiia acquainted at 
this time with the captain of the sloop and New 
York, he was informed of the experiments made in that = of North Prov- 
idence known as Pawtucket in manufacturing cotton yarns by water er, At 
once, on the 2d of December, 1789, he addressed a 1 to rown, the 
wealthy retired merchant of Providence, who furnished the capital for these 
oxperiments, offering his services as a manager of cotton apne . 

Like many men of large wealth and patriotic impulses, in di mt States in 

the decade succeeding the achievement of the national independence, Moses 
Rome wae impressed with the importance of the establishment of domestic man- 
wu eB. 
The circumstances which led to this investment of capital, followed, nearly a 
pe later, by the enaiqnmess of Samuel Slater, resulting in the successful intro- 
duction of the Astras 1t system of cotton machinery into this country, as stated, 
many years later, by William Anthony, the resident agent of Coventry Manu- 
facturing Company for ety pense Senin cei : 

“A vont the year 1788 Daniel Anthony, Dexter, 

Providenee, entered into. an to make 
loth. The idea at first was in mg bend and 
cotton filling, but hearing that Mr. , 


of 
some models of machi from B for the purpose 
was agreed that Dentel Aeathony should go to 
model of said machine. He, in company with John 
00) 


whe had been doing somet! in the manufacturing of wool, went 
and found a model of the machine spoken of in possession of Mr. 
operation, This model of the. was vory angers end was 
been taken from one of the first built in‘ . of this machine was 
accontinay taken and laid aside for a while. <r then proceeded to build a 
machine of a different.cons n, called a jon. understood that a modelof 
this machine was brought from England into Beverly, Mass., by aman by tho 
name of Sammora. 

“This jenny had twenty-eight spindles. It was first set up in aprivate house 

market-house at and 
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and afterwards removed to the at Providence there. 
Josliua Lindly, of Providence, was then engaged to build a carding:machine for 
carding the cotton, agreeably to the draft presented, obtained also Beverly. 


This machine was something similar to the one now used for carding wool, the 
cotton being taken off the machine in rolls and delay 
thie machine was finished. They then to build as frame after 
the draft obtained at Bridgewater. machine was to the 
water.frame now in use, but very ' 
spindles each, nolng Wiatndam, spindles orank 
turned by hand. een eevee Sane tried some time:in Providence, 
was carried to Pawtucket and attached to.a 

of turning the machine was too laborious to be done f end the machine 
was too imperfect to be turned by water. after th 

to Mr. Moses Brown, of Pro’ 


Ly — be uae pened the ara bee mene just referred 
i 8 y a 

to, was the drst t in this with 8 ae 
to beof the Arkwrightsystem. The eg, inthe American man‘ ony 
at Philadelp and in factories at Beverly, Worcester, New York, and Balti- 
more, W w ut errr, Chow w the at ine tx 
water, built by the brothers Barr, were intended to 
ars elcome tient Golad eemetnemiiae aatatians ts 

6 samo time as ex 
chamber of the market in Alexander and 


house, in Providence, two weavers, 
James MeKerries, came from Scotlandto Providence, They claimed to 
the use of the fly shuttle. MoKerries went.to Kast Green while 


remained in Providence, and under his direction a loom was making cor- 
durey. It wes set up, also, in the vhamberof themarket ho and was 
with success so far as the wea was, bai 


ving t nor 
anyone else in Providenee knew how to ont the cordare , to eer forming 
— and to give it the proper after a ! been made, 
s as 


man was aban to 
Some ether facts concerning the investment of Sas Moses wh were 
given in a letter from that gentleman, October 15, 179 sadcln Dentee, toon eee 


we quote as follows : 

‘In the spring of 1789 some in 

carding machine, a jenny, andaspin 

of Arkwright's invention, taken, models 

Massachuse hich were made at their expense by two persons from Seotland, 
from observation and not from experience in the business 


eh su i pomntla dthe fuciness 


Tho word manufactory in the above extract is used in a sense now obsolete, but 
ufacture 


common at that — as equivalent to man jo 

The allusion ‘the pestinete of these machines, as corduroys, etc., doubtless 
refers to the business of & Brown, who, with capital furnished by Moses 
Brown, were then in manufacture and sale or these fabrics. -Concern- 
ing this business and its condition, there is are ference in the letter, just quoted, 
from Moses Brown to John Dexter: 

** We had in 1789 several jennies and some weavers at work on linen warps, 
but have not been able to get cotton warps to a useful 4 of perfection on the 
jennies, and although I had found the undertaking much more arduous than I 
expected, both as to the attention and the expense, being necessitated 
to eo workmen of the most transient kind and on whom little dependenco 
could During this time linen warps were wove and the jenny was per- 
formed in different cellars of dw houses.” 

Thepurchaseofthe eT by Moses Brown was made May 18,1789. Whether 
the firm of Almy & Brown had been previously engaged in business we are not 
informed. The first-entry of cloth, made as just stated, was dated Juno 11, 1789, 
and, between that date and January 1, 1791, when the new machinery, built under 
the direction of Samuel Slater, had been in regular operation less than a fortnight, 
4,556 yards of different fabrics, including corduroys, royal ribs, denims, cotton- 
etts, jeans, and fustians, had been made. 

Moses Brown, having received the letter from Samuel Slater, replied, under date 
of December 10, 1789, in a letter, from which we quote: 

“T, or rather Almy and — who have the business in the cotton line, want 
the assistance of a person skilled in the frame or water-spinning. An experi- 
ment has been made which has failed, no person being acquainted with the busi- 
ness, and the frames imperfect. As the frame we have made is the first attempt 
of the kind that has been mado in America, it is too imperfect to afford much 
encouragement. We hardly know what to say to thee; but, if thou thought thou 
coulds’t perfect and conduct them to profit, if thou wilt come and do it, thou 
shalt have all the profits made of them, over and above the interest of the money 
they costand the wear and tear ofthem, We will find stock and be repaidin yarn, 
as we may agree for six months, and this we do for the information thou canst 
give, if fully acquainted with the business. If thy present situation does not 
come up to what thou wishest, and from thy knowledge can be ascertained of 
the advantages of the mills so as to induce thee to come and work ours and have 
the credit as well as the advantage of perfecting the first water-mill in America, 
we should be glad to engage thy care, so long as they can be made profitable to 
both and we a apes. 

Having received this letter, Mr Slater decided to accept the proposal of Moses 


Brown, and went to Providence, where he arrived about aw , 1790. Going 
thence to Pawtucket and the machines, he was satisfied that they 
would be of little, if any value, and decline the attempt to improve them, pro- 


poten Se make new ones, with the use of such parts of the old ones as would bo 
available. The construction of now machines was commenced at once, and in 
this work Mr. Slater de in the first three months such eom for the 
en, and so good prospect of ultimate success, that it 
was thathe should enter into partnership with Messrs. Almy and Brown. 
On the 5th of April, 1790, a contract between W: Almy and Smith Brown, 
on one and Samuel Slater on the other part, was signed, by the terms of 
which the former gentlomen were to furnish capital and mater. for the con- 
struction of two carding machines, a drawing and roving frame, and spinning- 
frame to the capacity one hundred spindles, and capital for t_e conduct of the 
manufacture a 6 completion of the machines, and, as compensation for his 
knowledge and services, latter was to receive ono-half of the profits of the 
business and to be:the owner of one-half of the machinery. 

an f ace ond venue ikens . and M: slate _ ibe one | 

of s 4 per cent for arn, r. er was c 

one-half of the sdeurred in the ountbans and construction of the aatiote, 
old and new, and for the amounts advanced for his support while developing and 
prosecuting the business. The style of the firm formed under this contract was 


Almy, Brown & Slater. 
The senior partner, William Almy, was the son-in-law of Moses Brown, having 
married his only Souaee Sarah. He was born in Providence, February 17, 1761, 
resided during his whole life in that town, becoming one of its leading mer- 
chants and most citizens, and was of the same religious faith as his 
aoe. a a ee eenaeane of the Society of Friends. Hedied 
Smith Brown, the second member of the firm at the beginning, was a cousin of 
Moses Brown, his father, Elisha Brown, being the tenth child and seventh son, 
while James, father of Moses Brown, was second child and second son of 
James, ndson of Rey. Chad Brown, Smith Brown was born in Providence, 
April 12, 1756. He continued in the firm of Almy, Brown & Slater but a short 
time, probably about two years from its organization, when he retired from busi- 
ness and removed to Pem Mass., where he had married Lydia Gould, and 
resided on afarm there till his death, Juno 16, 1813. 
Though the work of Mr. Slater in the first three months was so satisfactory to 
: yers as to induce them to offer these advan as terms of pa: ip, 
Sneennapnasne and delay, the t of the necessity of his 
cope tee on his own. ical. aided only by his memory, without plan or 


E 


the construction of the various and complicated machines. This was 
wae. Mag eee eae oe To obtain the card clot: he visited the 
town of Leicester, Mass., where Pliny Earle, a member of the ety of Friends, 


had been an important industry for along time, rendered necessary b the 
inthe colonial niaiperiod, and for aay years later, of onnatiietain g 
_of cotton, linen, or en, in homes of ent oe ‘The hand card was 
the companion and necessary the spinning wheel and the loom. The 
Eng.aal pate no the ire, eae snl temaiienel the tee cme 
Ww. 8 an 
hand processes, Card- a ny gg lhe Jeremiah Wil- 
_tUM™U™-¢ LOM 
was use. 
in Boston in 1789, as is indicated in the follow- 


fe 


There wasa card manufac 
ing extract from President Was. ton’s y, under date of October 28, 1789; 

*I went ‘to the card manufactory, where, I was a 900 hands, of 
one kind and another, and for ono another, are employed. All kinds 
of cards are and there are pe euneatingerers of the work in 
a now r, y in cut the teeth. 
which is doneat one stroke. They have made 63,000 of cards in a year, and 
can Many cards of this manufactory have been 


undersell the oo 
“Gecenenekoeshe in gene befo 
enn pre emma oa were in ral use in this country re the intro- 
sgameraemnien ok WestGeatciten Mace. patente’ Zone, 170 tvs 
was i much more, 0 mac! w 

Ganon, never Iethell tordiich alnbeetion, sad of = ch Daniel Webster said 
‘‘it seemed to be more nearly endowed with human ce than any 
machine ever invented," John Randolph, after gazing for some time in 
at its , exclaimed, ‘‘All but the immortal soul!” 

was iately successful, and the manufacture of cards by it 

was commenced as early as 1798. This is evinced — following ad 
ment in the Massachusetts Mercury, of August 24, 1798: ; 
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PATENT CARD MANUFACTORY. 


‘“'The subscribers beg leave to inform their friends and the public that they 
have formed a connection in business under the firm of William Whittemore & Co., 
at the manufactory, in Market Square, lately occupied by William Whittemore, 
where they manufacture and keep constantly for sale a complete assortment of 
cotton and wool cards of all kinds. Also, clothiers’ and hatters’ cards; they also 
furnish cards for carding machines, at the shortest notice, equal if not superior 
to any manufactory in Europe or America; all of which w ill be sold, wholesale 
and retail, on as good terms as at any manufactory in America. 

“WILLIAM WHITTEMORE. 
‘* AMOS WHITTEMORE. 
“SAMUEL WHITTEMORE. 


‘Boston, August 10, 1798.” 


‘“ Market Square” is now known as ‘‘ Faneuil Hall Square " in Boston. 


he cards were made by Mr. Earle and sent to Pawtucket, where they were 
affixed to the cylinders of the newly constructed machine. ‘The first attempt to 
card cotton by machine was complete failure, and Mr. Slater ‘was very much per- 
plexed, and filled with anxiety lest they whom he had indnced to invest capital in 
the machine should regard himas a deceiver, assuming to know and be able to do, 
more than was in his knowledgeand ability. Onaclose examination, he saw that 
the tecth of the card had not the right pitch or inclination, and that the teeth 
were loose in the leather. Another journey to Leicester was necessary, and 
Pliny Earle came with Mr. Slater on his return to Pawtucket, and, carefully going 
over the machine and readjusting the teeth, remedied the difficulty, so that to Mr. 
Slater’s relief and the great satisfaction of his partners, the machine did its 
work effectively. Two other statements of the solution of this difficulty have 
been made: One, that after having labored day after day to discover the defect 
that he might remedy it, the difficulty was revealed to him in a dream, and that 
on going the next day to his work, he was able at once to apply the effective 
remedy; the other, that one of his assistants, a most skillful and ingenious me- 
chanic, Sylvanus Brown, the father of the late James 8S. Brown, of Pawtucket, dis- 
covered the defect aud suggested the remedy. Both of theso statements were 

ositively declared to be erroneous by the late H. Nelson Slater, son of Samuel 
Slater, in a conversation with the writer, and the above account of the matter was 
given by him as the correct one. 

The new machines were set up, as those purchased by Moses Brown in May, 
1789, had beenlin the fulling mill of Ezekiel Carpenter, which then stood near the 
west end and south of Pawtucket bridge. This mill was on what was known as 
“the old forge lot,” and had been established some six years before, Mr. Car- 

mter having purchased, June 18, 1784, one-quarter of the land on the western 

nk of the river above and below Pawtucket bridge, together with one-quarter 
of the dam and right of water. It belonged at that time to Stephen Jencks, a 
lineal descendant of Joseph Jencks, who, coming from Lynn, Mass., in 1755, was 
the first settler of Pawtucket. He was an iron-founder, having learned the busi- 
ness and having been associated in it with his father, also bearing the name of 
Joseph Jencks, who was the manager of the iron furnace erected in the spring of 
1644, on the west bank of the Saugus River, then within the limits of Lynn, now 
of Saugus, Mass. Specimens of bog iron ore, taken from the swamps in that 
vicinity, having been carried to England, eleven gentlemen of wealth and enter- 
prise formed a company in 1643, styled the ‘‘ Company of Undertakers for tho 
Tron Works.” In the same year John Winthrop, jr., who had been instrumental 
in the organization of the company, brought to this country a corps of workmen, 
one of whom, and their superintendent, was Joseph Jencks. 

Of him Alonzo Lewis, the historian of Lynn, says, ‘‘ Joseph Jencks deserves to 
be held in perpetual remembrance in American history as the first founder who 
worked in prass and iron in the Western Continent."" At what time, after remov- 
ing to Rhode Island, his son established his forge isnot known, but probably very 
soon, though the first reference to the forge at Pawtucket bridge, which we have 
found, is in an agreement entered into August 17, 1718, between the owners of the 
fron forge and of a gristmill, which was on a lot adjoining that of the forge. 
There can be no doubt that the ‘‘old iron forge” referred to in the deed to Ezekiel 
Carpenter in 1784 was the same with, or on the same site as, the original forge 
of Joseph Jencks, and the site has the double historic interest.as being that, not 
only of the first suecessful operation of cotton machinery run by water power in 
this country, but of an iron forge, the earliest in Rhode Island, and antedated in 
New England, it is believed, only by the forges at Lynn, Mass.. in 1644, and at 
Braintree, Mass., in 1648, 

We have not precise information when the machinery was in such condition as 
to produce cotton yarn satisfactory to Mr. Slater and his patron and partners. 
There are reasons for believing that the first yarn, actually produced on the Ark- 
wright system of machinery under the supervision of Mr. Slater, was made at 
least as early as the beginning of October, 1790. This is the opinion expressed 
in a recent letter addressed to the writer by the veteran cotton manufacturer, 
Moses Pierce, now of Norwich, Conn, There is hardly any doubt that, with the 
changes and adjustments which would be needed in a complete set of cotton 
machinery, including the carding machines and the drawing and roving, as well 
as the spinning frames, after success had been practically attained, some two or 
three mouths would pass away before the regular work of the factory could com- 
mence, with theemployment of operatives and the keeping of their time, day after 
day. 

‘Pho first record of the lattor kind commences with Monday, December 20, 1790, 
and. gives the names of four lads, Turpin and Charles Arnold, Smith Wilkinson, 
and Jabez Jenks, who were employed for the full ensuing week. On the next 
Monday, December 27, Eunice Arnold, on Wednesday of the same week, Otis 
Barrows, and on Thursday, John and Sylvanus Jenks, commenced work. On the 
following Monday, Janaary 3, the name of Ann Arnold was placed on the list, 
and during that week the operatives were ‘nine, soven boys and two girls, work- 
ing the full time of six days. That they were all children, from 7 to.12 years of 
age, we have the testimony of Smith Wilkinson, in a letter written under the 
date of May 30, 1835, from Pomfret, Conn, where he was then, and had been 
since 1806, engaged in the cotton manufacture. Tho letter gives the following 
information : 

“Mr. Slater came to Pawtucket-carly in January, 1790, in company with Moses 
Brown, William Almy, Obadiah Brown, and Smith Brown, who did a small busi- 
ness in Providence, at manufacturing on billies and jennies, driven by men, as 
also were the carding machines. They wovoand finished jeans, fustians, thick- 
setts, velveretts, etc., the work being mostly performed by Irish emigrants. 
There was a spinning-frame in the b , Which used to stand in the south- 
west abutment of Pawtucket bridge, owned by Ezekiel Carpenter, which was 
started for trial after it was built for Andrew Dexter and Lewis Peck, by Joseph 
and Richard Anthony, who are now living at or near Providence. But the 
machine was very imperfect and made very uneven yarn. The cotton for this 
experiment was carded by hand, and ro ona woolen wheel by a female. Mr. 
Slater entered into contract with William Almy and Smith Brown, and com- 

building a water-frame of 24 spindles, 2 carding machines, and the draw- 

and roping frames necessary to paeere for the spinning, and-soon after added 

a of 48 spindles. He commen some time in the fall of 1790, or winter 
of 1791, Iwasthen in my tenth year, and went to work forhim, and began tend- 
ing the breaker. Four children of David Arnold—Turpin, Charles, Eunice, and 
Ann—also Smith Wilkinson, Jabez Jenks, John and Sylvanus Jenks, and Otis 
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Barrows, were the operatives in 1790 and 1791. These children were from 7 to 12 
years of age.” 
We have not been able to ascertain, precisely, when the first change in the } 








o of the firm was made. As Obadiah, only son of Moses Brown, attained his 
1a, ty July 15, 1792, it is probable that he 1, or soon afterward, took tl 

place of Smith Brown in the firm, the style of w not 

The success of the enterprise was such that, very soon, cotton yarns were pro- 























duced equal in quality to those of the same grade made in Great Britain, and the 
indications of a profitable business encouraged the d non partof the firm 
to erect a mill especially adapted to cotton spinning. Ont I ‘of November 
1791, Cyntha Jenks, executrix of the will of Jonathan Jer Li t and mill 
priv ileze, about 20 rods above the f l pied Almy. Brown & 
Slater, to Moses Brown and Oziel Wilk etively 
interests of three-fourths and one-fourth vundred and 
fifty Spanish milled dollars.’”” Moses B his interest Dees 
ber 12, 1791, to Thomas Arnold, of Providence, retainins t t land 
and mill privilege, or three-sixteenths of the water of the Pawtucket Ri att 
soint for the new factory, which was completed and went into operation i: ) 
tt was originally 40 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 2 stories high, with an atti 
abie for some purposes of the busines 

Additions have been made to it at different times. Che first was an ext 
50 feet in length eastward, and finished uniformly, as to width, height, and g 





appearance, with the original mill. The second was an extension westward, o 
same length with and of similar avpearance to that previ ly made eastv 
The dimensi ons of the mill were then 190 feet lor 16 and 2 stories high. 
rhe original mill and the w ern extension were afterwards still further enlarged 


by increasing the width to 51 feet, and raising the roof, rendering it near! 














available for machinery as a full story. A tower, 10 fe 1d 25 feet de 
surmounted by a belfry, was also built at the southwest » of the east 
extension. ‘Tho present mill, as seen from the street, t! yled the ‘'O 

ter Mill,” does not convey an idea at all correct of the mill as it was when Samuc 








Slater was one of its owners. A very accurate idea of its originala 


be gained by viewing that part of the present mill next to the river, the original 
height and width of which, and the form of its roof, have been preserved I 
original mill was built at the expense of, and was owned by, Almy, Browr 





Slater, the interest in the mill privilege rem: 
till 1801. 

On the 2tst of July of that vear Moses Brown conveyed to William Almy and 
Obadiah Brown, ‘‘for love and affection,’ two-thirds, and to Samuel Slater, for a 
price, one-third of his interest of three-eighths of the mill privilege, Th 
Arnold and Oziel Wilkinson each retaining his interest. 

On going to Pawtucket, Mr. Slater found a home in the family of Oziel Wilki: 
son, a member of the Society of Friends, and a mechanic of much skill and ents 

rise, who had been engaged at Pawtucket, from his early manhood, in variot 
important enterprises connected with ironwork. One of his danghters, Hannah 
became the devoted wife and efficient helpmate of Samuel Slater and the mother of 
his ten children, of whom six sons attained manhood, three of them succeedin 
their father in the active business of manufacturing. 

It is a fact, worthy of record in this history, that to Mrs. Slater was due the 
first suggestion of making from the cotton fiber thread for sewing, as a substitat 
for the linen thread, which had been previously in general use for most of the pry 
poses to which cotton thread is now applied. Her husband, one day, im 17 
showed her some remarkably smooth and even yarn, which had been spun in h 
factory from Surinam cotton, which, in the length of its staple and the gen 
character of its fiber, was very similar to the Sea Island cotton of a later pr 
It occurred to her that it would make good sewing thread; and, with the aid of 
her sister, she twisted some of it on an ordinary spinning wheel, making No 
2-ply thread. On testing it with linen thread in making seams, the cotton 
proved to be the stronger. This, so faras there is record, was the first use of « 
ton for the purpose, and was the beginning of the manufacture of cotton thread 
which, both in Europe and America, has become a very important and extensi 
industry. 

It was somewhat difficult, at the be 
tucket, to obtain operatives, and ma 
were very poor, and who had but small opportunities for even : 
education. As a remedy for this deficiency, Mr. Slater, in 1793 
Sunday school in his house, and at first taught the children him and after 
wards employed, with a suitable compensation, students from Khode Island Col- 
lege, now Brown University, to do the work, his wise benevolence finding therein 
a double scope, in the pecuniary aid afforded worthy young men, pursuing col 
legiate studies, as well as in the primary object, the mental and moral improv 
ment of the children and youth employed by him. It is believed that this wa 
the first Sunday school established in New England, its principal object being 
somewhat different from Sunday schools in general at the present day, but pre 
cisely the samo as that of the frst Sunday school established by Robert Raikes 

‘The success of Samuel Slater in his enterprise at Pawtucket was due in part, 
doubtless, to the superior machinery constructed there under his direction, and 
to his remarkable ability, both as a mechanic, trained under the eye and with tf 
especial personal interest in him of Jedediah Strutt, the foremost cotton manu 
facturer of that period in Great Britain, and as aman of general b 688 Cay 
city, which made him a merchant and large capitalist, able to devise and carry 
forward enterprises of large scope and exceptional success. It was due, also, 
largely to the fact that he did not, at the first, and for many years, attempt to 
compete with foreign manufacturers in making fabric of any kind, but,as a 
“spinner,” to supply yarns for domestic use, to be woven in the homes of the peo- 

le into such fabrics as might be needed in the fam ilies of the region which could 
96 easily supplied from the factory. In speaking of Samuel Slater as a ‘‘spin- 
ner,” the distinction must be camesshennl. very marked at that time, and con- 
siderably so even at the present time, in Great Lritain, between the persons who 
made yarns, always known as ‘‘spinners,” and ‘‘manufacturers,” who, purcha 
ing yarns from the spinners or their agents, made them into fabrics of various 
kinds and styles. 

Persons engaged in spinning yarns and selling them in the skein or warp have 
never been known as ‘‘manufacturers”’ in Great Britain. Samuel Slater, it is well 
known, was averse, for some years after the successful use of power looms by 
others, to their introduction in any of the mills in which he had an interest, pre- 
ferring to remain what he had been from the days of lis apprenticeship, a ‘‘ spin- 
ner.” He, however, in later years became a “‘ manufacturer”’ in the largest sense 
of that term and the recognized head of the cotton industry in the large section of 
the country including Rhode Island, Eastern Connecticat, and Southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts, where the establishment of cotton mills had been due to his example 
and success. 

The business of — Brown & Slater was, for many years, that of cotton- 
spinning, the yarns made by them being sold in the vicinity of the factory; but, 
after a few years, in consequence of the establishment of several similar factories 
in Rhode Island and the contiguous States, it was found necessary toseek a market 
at a greater distance, and advertisements show that-in the first two decades of this 
eentury, = were established in different places, from Portsmouth to Balti- 
more, ¥ lny & Brown, the selling of the products of the mill being in the hands 
of that firm, with their office and store in Providence, while the manufacturin 
was carried on by Almy, Brown & Slater, in the village of Pawtucket, in Ne 
Providence. 
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The following advertisement appeared in one of the newspapers of Portsmouth, 


oe et 00 “It is but lately that 2 men, one a frame-smith, the other a sinker-maker, 
° + in arch, ’ 


hearing of the far-famed Germantown hosiery, and imagining that it was a place 
like Nottingham or Leicester, which euntaie sdk of then 10,000 stockin ‘tolmae 

laid out all their little stock and left their families and friends to go oot work at 
their own trades in a land of liberty. When they arrived on the Eniantic shores, 
still they were not undeceived; everybody told them that Germantown was the 
only place in America for the hosiery business. This was true; and yet, when 
they came there, what must be their astonishment when they found that all the 
frames in the place, or even in all Pennsylvania, would not be sufficient for the 
stock of one respectable hosier in the town of N a and that both masters 
and journeymen were in better circumstances in England than they were in here. 

The following reference to yet another branch of textile industries, character- 
ized by the same ill-success and failure which he had deplored as to other indus- 
tries, is also of much interest, especially as illustrating the attitude of Great 
Britain, less than a century ago, on the question of protection of home industries, 
not merely by a tariff which would enable its own manufacturers to compete with 
foreign manufacturers, but by absolute prohibition of all importations of such 
competing goods, enforced by severe a penalties, which had been enacted in the 
- n of George II, and continued during all the intervening period of more than 

‘orty years. 

‘** We seem to be as fond of gold lace and embroidery as other nations; but 
mark the different conduct of this nation and of England. In order to secure to 
the workmen and workwomen in that line the whole trade of their fellow-citi- 
zens, who, because they are rich, must be vain, the latter country has enacted b 
the statute 22, George IT, chap. 36, ‘ that no foreign ee or silver brocade 
shall be imported, on pain of having it forfeited and burnt, and a fine of £100 for 
every piece. Nor shall any person sell or angen to sale any foreign embroidery, 
gold or silver thread, lace, fringe, brocade, etc., or make the same up in any gar- 
ment, on pain of having it forfeited and burnt, and of paying a penalty of £100; 
the mercer or other person, in whose custody it may be found, incurs a similar 
fine.’ Whereas the foreigners came over in 1794-95 to this country and brought all 
the machinery for drawing the gold and silver wire, making the thread, lace, and 
embroidery, they no doubt expected the countenance of the government. They 
were deceived; they were excluded from the domestic market by a nation who 
would burn our embroidery or lace, if we dared to send it thither. One of them 
has gone to Europe; the other still exists inthe Northern Liberties.” 


“COTTON YARN. 


“Almy & Brown, Providence, State of Rhode Island, being principally concerned 
4 the most extensive cotton mills on the Continent, have for sale a large assortment 
of cotton yarn suitable for warp or filling, and also of two and three-threaded yarn, 
snitable for knitting or weaving stockings, of equal quality to any in America; 
they are enabled to supply their customers, and others who may want, on as low 
terms as any person in the United States, and on short notice. 

‘Orders from every part of the country will be duly attended to by addressing 
by post, or otherwise, to the subscribers. 

“ALMY & BROWN. 


‘PROVIDENCE, March, 1802. 


"N. B. They have likewise for sale candle-wicks of superior quality, of which 
tallow chandlers and others may be supplied with any quantity. The above may 
be had in any — y,.and at the same prices as at the manufactory of Nathan 
D. Folsom, next door to Mr. Brierly, Spring Hill, Portsmouth.” 


The statement at the beginning of this advertisement, that Almy & Brown 
were principally concerned in the most extensive cotton mills on the continen 
doubtless refers to the fact that they had, at that time, a controlling interest no 
only in the factory at Pawtucket, but also in the factory, established in 1794, at 
= Warwick, R. I., by William Potter, James and Job Greene, and 
others. 

In May, 1809, in one of the newspapers of Boston was the following advertise- 
ment: 


“PACTORY COTTON AND THREAD STORE, NO, 26 COURT STREET, OPPOSITE CONCERT 
HALL. 


“George Connell, agent for Almy & Brown, of Providence and Pawtucket manu, 
factories, has now for sale from eight to ten thousand weight of yarn, for weaving 
from No. 5 to 80; knitting two and three threads, from 5 to 36, white, black, blue 
and slate; three thousand yards of cloth, such as checks, stripes, chambrays, ging- 
hams, bedticks, shirting and sheeting cotton, etc.; five hundred pounds cotton 
thread, in hanks, from No, 12 to 60, of a superior quality and very white. Also, a 

t variety of other cottons for working, embroidering, netting for making of 

ringes, tattan, cord, etc. 


May 30, 1809.” 


From this advertisement it is evident that as early as the spring of 1809 the 
weaving of various fabrics of cotton had been commenced on hand-looms on 
account of, perhaps in, the factories of which Almy & Brown were the selling 
agents. 

SSbadiah Brown died October 15, 1822. He was a merchant of much ability and 
enterprise, a highly respected and infinential member of the Society of Friends, 
and a munificent patron of the Friends’ Boarding School, especially providing in 
his will for its endowment. His place in the business was assumed by ilifam 
Jenkins, whose wife, — daughter of William Almy, had become the owner of 
one-third interest as residuary legatee of Obadiah Brown, the style of the firm 
remaining the same. 

On the 12th of August, 1829, Samuel Slater sold his one-third interest in the mill 
and business to William Almy and William Jenkins for $15,000, the manufactur- 
ing as well as the mercantile department of the business being from that time 
transacted under the one style of Almy & Brown. No change was made in this 
atyle for more than twenty-five years, though by the death of her father, February 
6, 1836, and of her husband, March 6, 1846, Fane A. Jenkins became sole propric- 
tress of the manufactory. She leased the Property April 6, 1846, toGideon C. Smith 
& Co. (Joseph C. Peckham and Reuben J. Peckham) for eleven years, with an 
annual rent of $2,500. At her death, November 20, 1849, her son, Moses Brown 
me — — the property, and conveyed it, February 15, 1856, toSamuel Boyd 
Tobey, as trustee. 

On the 29th of April, 1856, Samuel Boyd Tobey, trustee, sold the factory to 
Henry Jorauld and Edwin Jerauld, who, under the firm of H.Jerauld & Son, 
operated it for nearly nine years. They, having become embarrassed in their 
business, made an aesiguenes February 20, 1865, to Robert Sherman, Daniel Hale, 
and Lra D. Ellis, by whom the property was sold, May 17 of that year, to Francis 
Pratt and Job L. Spencer, who, under the firm of Pratt & nee, carried on the 
business of the factory for more than eleven years. <her ang mo ed the 
mill to Gideon L. Spencer January 16, 1869, and its condition not being fi ed, 
the mortgage was foreclosed, and the estate was sold, November 11, 1876, to Erastus 
3B. Sampson. The mill was owned, though not operated, by him till March 31, 
1886, when he sold it to Gideon L. Spencer, who now owns it. The mill is now, as 
it has been since its purchase by Pratt & Spencer in 1865, under the management 
of Job L. Spencer, son of the present proprietor. 


Kindred to this subject, Mr. President, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to present a egy account, from the work before quoted from, 
of the condition of Philadelphia manufactures in the year 1804. It 
will be seen that the Germantown hosi industry, now one of 
magnificent proportions, was even then making headway, and that 
the material produced in the mill was sold, upon the street pave- 
ment, from baskets. This narrative tells of the nning of a man- 
ufacturing industry which, for extent, variety, excellence, and im- 
portance, is second to that of no ether community in the world. 

I quote again, as follows (page 362): 


It is not inappropriate, Mr. President, to add to these instructive 
chapters from the History of the American Textile Industries, as a 
final contribution, on account of an early attempt that was made, 
and with a considerable degree of success, to supply the growing 
textile industries of the country with machinery made at home. 
This narrative is also taken from the volume from which quota- 
Mo have already liberally been made. It is as follows (page 

): 






















































AN EARLY AMERICAN BUILDER OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
[James Davenport, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


In the foregoing sketch there is a reference to an ingenious mechanic, who, on 
the 14th of Feb: , 1794, received the first patent issued in the United States 
for any kind of textile machine. In addition to that reference to the machinery 
built for cone Wilson, we havo the following information concerning James 
Davenport and his work during the few years ot his life after securing his patent. 

A member of the Society of Artists and Manufacturers of Philadelphia, in a 
pamphlet published in Philadelphia in 1804, gives the following account of the 
establishment of various textile industries in that city in the last decade of the 
last century: 

**In 1793-'04 several carding engines for wool and cotton were constructed; 8 
spinning frames on Arkwright’s principles; several mules of 120 a: and 
machinery for spinning flax by water was erected at the Globe mill. Ten good 
English stocking frames were imported, and several new ones were made by 
Messrs Hadderly and Ouram, who came over to carry on that business, exclusively, 
to which they had been regularly bred in England. About the same time a per: 
son came from Europe with a new invented and improved stocking frame, and 
another set up in ington that part of the smith business connected with 
weaving, viz., to make fly-shuttles, etc. The latter finding his mistake, after 
losing a considerable sum of mone , went to Nova Scotia, and the former, after 
showing to his brethren of the the excellence of the machine, abandoned it.’ 

We have been unable to obtain information concerning the persons by whom 
this cotton and woolen machinery was set up. That the ‘‘machinery for spinning 
flax’ was of the invention and construction of James Davenport there is no 
doubt. Hadderly and Ouram may have been operators on the stocking frames, 
though the statement, which is somewhat ambiguous, indicates that they came to 
this country to ‘‘carry on the business of buil ing ans frames.” The loca- 
tion of these industries was in the old Governor's mill, which was originally a 
gristmill established by William Penn, 1700-’01, in that part of Philadelphia after- 
wards known as the ‘Northern Liberties.” ‘The name was changed to ‘‘Globe 
mill,” about 1760, the business to which it was then devoted being the manufac- 
ture of mustard and chocolate. An advertisement in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
January 6, 1790, indicates that the manufacture of those articles was continued at 
that date. The extract which we have given, if the date is correct, evinces that 
the said manufacture had ceased, and that experiments, at least, with reference 
to the devel: t of textile industries were made there. Of the success of thse 

ents same writer says: 

The spinning frames are at this day yiea ides the carding engnies are nearly 
worn out; and is no in P elphia who —- to construct 
such machinery. The gtoshing frame smiths, above mentioned, have also gone, 
reluctantly, into other lines of business; and needles, which must bo ly 
renewed in part, are imported from Germany, for they are prohibited to be 
ex from England, as well as the frame itself.” 

he inference from the statement, which we have quoted, concerning the re 


PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURES IN 1804. 
There is an interesting reference in the pamphlet, from which we have alread 
f the textile 


noted (pp. 222, 223, 226), to the condition, in 1804, of one branch o up of machinery for — flax by water in the Globe mill, is that it occu 
fadustry aera ma cay uth ea ‘uring Seen en mote neeng VENT: | tae sale Hd Biche atven the tehowing svoonas of th in his reseed ETT, 
, 6 century, © year . Bis ves 0 account 0 n his record o : 
vat devel t er ee w “the foll : “One of the onto manufactories in the United States, of any extent, for 


— of development and prosperity, ch we make the following ex- 


tract: 
‘There is yet no other market for the Germantown hosiery but whatis brought 
in three or four baskets to the gutter, at the corner of Second street. Formerly 


gente and weaving flax, — and tow by water power, was that of James 
venport, put in operation th patent machinery within the last twelve 
months, at the Globe mills at the north end of Second street, Philadelphia. 


an eligible stand was assi them; but, the trade year getting more “Tt was visited at the beginning of the by Washington and several mem- 
and ~ a insignificant, they s were obli t te abandon that s on and give way | bers of Congress, who were highly eased with he ingenuity and novelty of the 
tothe venders of rbread, confec , ote., manufactories which minis- aetna. The President, in cular, expressed a high opinion of the merits 

of the patentee, Mr. Davenport, and an earnest wish that a work so honorable to 


ter more immediate the wants of agriculture. In short, if it had not been 
that the present nistration have p these stockin, wey tay af wa 
ur 


the infant manufactories of the Union might be extended to different parts of the 
Army, i the frames in Germantown must have been unem 


country, The labor was chiefly performed by boys, one of whom was able to 


tion on business is so correct as to enable us boldly to pronounce that, if no | spin in a day of ten hours 292,000 feet of flax or hempen thread, using 20 to 40 
further en t be ate to the Germantown stocking business, it will nds of flax or hemp, according to its fineness. One boy could also weave on 
die a with the old Du Isaac Roushe indeed 


machinery 15 to 20 yards of sail cloth in a day. —— of the spinning 
and weaving are ited in Peale’s Museum for public ins "= 


till Sip gut ue tb ee econ, tat ack cnn ten of wien be hem tion. 
aid. ” ies ee 3 7 The following ie, quoted in an advertisement in the Massachusette Mere 
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cury, August 24, 1798, confirms the statement that the machinery was set up at 
some time in the year 1796: 
‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, January 6, 1797. 

‘* Within the last twelve months there has been established in this city a most 
curious and extensively useful manufactory, in which the spinning and weaving 
of hemp, flax, and tow are performed by means of machinery, the whole being 
sarried on by a water wheel requiring no other material labor than that of afew 
boys. On Tuesday last, agreeably to invitation, the President of the United 
States, several members of Congress, and other gentlemen _ a visit to this 
manufactory, and showed themselves in the highest degree pleased with the inge- 
nuity and novelty of it, the President, in particular, expressed a high opinion of 
the merit of the patentee, Mr. Davenport, and an earnest wish that a work so 
honorable to the infant manufactures of America might soon be introduced into 
different parts of the Union. We understand that it is a part of the plan of the 
patentee to construct and deliver in order the machinery employment in this man 
ufactory in any of the United States. 

‘An accurate observer, by means of a stop watch, ascertained the number of 
feet of thread spun by one boy, in a day (or ten hours), which was the extra- 
ordinary quantity of 192,000 feet, which consumed from 20 to 40 pounds of flax 
or hemp, according to the fineness of the thread. ' 

The advertisement just referred to shows that Mr. Davenport went to Boston 
in the fall of 1797 for the purpose of selling his machinery, or patents, or of estab 
lishing the business in partnership with some other person. There is no record 
that he was successful in doing so. The advertisement, however, is of sufficient 
interest to be quoted at length. 

‘SPINNING BY MACHINERY INTO THREAD AND TWINE. 

‘James Davenport proposes to sell or erect his machine for spinning hemp, 
flax and tow; he will complete it, and let it to work, and instruct any person 
inclined to purchase. These who have seen the machine at work will allow that 
the subjoined statement is strictly correct. 

“Thread. Two boys and one man can spin from 20 to 60 pounds per day, 
according to the fineness, regular and even. 

‘* Twine, seine or sewing: This machine will double twist, and finish from 50 
to 60 pounds per day, with three boys from 10 to 12 years old, which for regularity 
and excellence cannot be surpassed by the twisting by hand of the best workmen. 

‘* Where manual labor is so expensive as in this country, the adoption of a 
machine, to work with such facility and accuracy, must be an object worthy of 
general encouragement; the evident superiority, not only in quantity but also in 
qua lity, which this machine possesses over the usual modes of working up the 
raw material, he flatters himself gives him some claim to the patronage of an 
American public, ever ready to reward industry and ingenuity, nor can he be sus- 

ected of an overcharged or extravagant statement of its merits, as it is well 
Scone to those acquainted with the business that it requires ten men, at least, 
to manufacture a similar quantity in the same space of time. 

‘‘ Any person willing to treat for the purchase of this invaluable invention may 
hear the terms by applying to J. Davenport, at John Baker's Hotel, Water street. 

‘* Wanted. A partner, who will find it advantageous.” 

We have no information or reason to believe that this advertisement secured to 
Mr. Davenport the result which he hoped for. The failure about this time of the 
enterprise, of which we have given a full account, established in 1788 by several 
merchants and other capitalists in Boston, indicating, as it did, that, with the 
inadequate protection then afforded to domestic industries, the manufacture of 
sail-cloth could not be carried on with profit in competition w'’th the foreign 
fabric, was a sufficient discouragement to a renewed investment of capital in a 
similar industry. Itis also stated by ae that Mr. Davenport died soon after 
putting his machinery in operation in theGlobe Mill and that the machinery was 
sold in April, 1798. ‘The writer, from whom we quoted at the beginning of this 
sketch, also says: 

‘* The machinery at the Globe Mill was sold, at vendue, in such lots as to pre 
vent the possibility of ever putting it at work again. Some of the above 
machinery, which the immortal Washington honored by his presence, lye at this 
moment in garrets and cellars, a prey to rust, and monuments of the departed 
arts, which died in their infancy by the carelessness and ignorance of the 
nurse.”’ 

Mr. President, in dealing with the probable effect of the pending 
tariff bill upon cotton manufacture, it is important to note some 
very valuable testimony which is supplied by leading cotton spin- 
ners in New England. In a protest against the proposed reduction 
of the duties, which was made in the autumn of last year, these 
New England cotton spinners make the following statement: 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. SECTION 248. 

Under the proposed Wilson tariff, a careful analysis shows that it would anihi- 
late the fine-yarn industry of this country. ‘he inclosed statement shows the 
impossibility of meeting toreign competition, unless wages could be reduced fullv 
40 per cent, which in our opinion would be impracticable. This industry has 
grown, during the past ten years, to such an extent, that now fully $25,000,000 of 


capital are invested, giving employment to not less than 20,000 operatives, and | 


consuming annually millions of dollars worth of cotton. It has also developed 
the cultivation of the long stapled Allenseed, and the Sea Island cottons, raised 
in the Southern States, bringing a large profit to the planter, and supplanting 
foreign yarns made from Egyptian cotton. 


The American consumer of yarn has been largely benefited by the protection | 


accorded to this industry, inasmuch as prices have been steadily reduced to the 


amount of 30 to 40 per cent during the past few years, as, for example, imported | 


yarns, sold in 1883 at $1.25 per pound, have been replaced by domestic yarns, now 
— at 90 cents per pound. 

We furthermore claim that our industry has been the means of diversifying 
the textile industries of this country by supplying the special yarns necessary 
for the manufacture of velvets, plushes, lace curtains, fine ginghams, etc. 

The proposed schedule does not properly provide for the various kinds of yarns 
which we now manufacture. A distinction should be made between the common 
carded yarns and superior combed yarns, into the cost of which labor enters so 
largely. The only intelligent way to remedy this is to levy a duty of one-quarter 
of a cent per pound, per number, on the carded qualities (as for illustration, num. 


ber 80 “carded” would pay a duty of 20 cents per pound) and on the ‘‘combed”’ | 


yarns, a duty of one-third of a cent per pound, per number. This arrangement 
would not only simplify the matter, but would also form a barrier against the 
present undervaluations, which are robbing the Government of considerable rev- 
enue on the importations of foreign cotton yarns, which for the year 1892 
amounted to about $700,000. 

The reduction in the tariff, proposed by the Wilson bill, on cotton yarns, varies 
from 35 per cent to 60 per cent; for example, the present duty on yarn valued at 
25 cents in England is 18 cents per pound, while under the proposed ad valorem 
tariff the duty would be only 6} cents per pound. Another important fact, which 
must not be lost sight of, is that three-fourths of the cotton yarn produced in this 
country will come under the 25 per cent clause of the sateened Wilson duties. 
This exemplifies the absolute necessity of the specific rate of duty, the advan 
tages of which for econ of revenue have already been recognized by levying 
specific duties on almost all other manufactures of cotton. 
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Mr. President, in this industry, as in the woolen industry, a spe 
cific duty is of the highest value to manufacturers, so thatthey may 
know just what percentage of protection they can depend upon. 
With an ad valorem duty, through frauds and undervaluations 
(which are especially easy in connection with cotton fabrics), the 
manufacturers would never know what they would have to contend 
and figure against through foreign competition. 

The establishment in this country of large spinning mills (which 
could not have been conducted successfully here unless they had 
had protection from the tariff), has madeit possible to plant various 
industries in this country which draw their materials from the 
spinning mills instead of sending abroad for them. The result of 
this has been that the spinners have succeeded in reducing the 
prices of yarns from 334 per cent te 40 per cent during the last ten 
years, below the prices prevailing when those industries were first 
begun. In 1881 and 1883 prices were one-third or more higher than 
they are to-day; and, because of this, many weaving plants and 
industries engaged in the manufacture of velvets, silks, plushes, 
fancy ginghams, and such articles, have been brought into opera- 
tion, have employed large amounts of capital, and have given 
employment to many working people at good wages. The knit- 
goods industry, forexample, (towhich reference will be made farther 
on in some detail,) has been enabled to attain large proportions 
because of the presence of these great mills which spin yarn. The 
mills have given to the knitter the very choicest and finest yarns 
| that could be produced in any country, and at prices which have 
| enabled them to do a most remunerative business during the past 
| five years. The interests of the knitters andthe spinners are the 
same; they are dependent upon one another, and they should have 
adequate protection for their mutual interests. 

A letter in reference to the prices, written to a fellow-spinner by 
an Englishman who came to this country about twelve years ago 
and is now engaged in the manufacture of yarns in New York City, 
contains this statement: 





Our prices are now down to a very low level, but must go still lower if the 
English yarns are to come in under the Wilson bill. No. 30 yarns will be invoiced 
by the large English spinners at 15 cents, and, coming in at a 20 per cent duty, 
will make the price, plus duty, 18 cents. If the Democratic party had studied 
and planned to help England and injure America, it could not have done better 
than to have framed the Wilson bill. My mill has been stopped for three months 
the first stop that has been made, for orders, for twelve years, and I do not see 
any prospect of improvement yet. 


In discussing the influence of the pending bill upon the cotton 
manufacture of this country, Mr. President, nothing better can be 
done than to obtain the testimony of experts of the highest class, 
who have fully considered the whole subjecé and are familar with 
it in all its details. I therefore incorporate in my remarks certain 
utterances of Mr. Arnold B. Sanford, of Fall River, Mass., Mr. A. 
C. Dunham, Mr. William C. Levering, and Mr. S. B. Chase—testi- 
mony which has appeared in the public press, and which shows 
that the duties proposed in the tariff bill now pending will inflict 
grave injury upon this important American industry. The state- 
ments are as follows: 

Arnold B. Sanford, of Fall River, Mass., who is one of the largest 
cotton manufacturers in the United States, said: . 


Our business competition with our foreign competitors is handicapped by sev 
ralconditions. Our laborcosts fully 60 per cent more than that of our competitors. 
The taxation of our properties is very much higher. The interest charges for 
money are much higher. The cost for trafsportation of goods and the cost of 
supplies is also much greater. ‘lo givean illustration as compared with a #ritish 
| mill take the tax on a50,000-spindle cotton mill in Bolton, England, and compare 

with that a similar one in Massachusetts, According to the consular report the 

tax on such a millin Bolton amounts in the aggregate to$1,389. In Fall River the 

tax on a mill of like capacity amounts to $11,250, a difference of $9,861 against the 
| American manufacturer. 8 an illustration of the higher cost of labor, we have 
| in Fall River a new industry, which has recently been located there for the man 
ufacture of spool cotton. Their superintendent, who worked for over twenty-five 
| years in English cotton ee mills, and their secretary, who also has had a 

arge experience, both informed me that the labor in the American mills here 
cost oe fully 60 per cent more than the cost of precisely the same work in 
England, 

I have the figures through all the various departments of the mills to verify 
these statements. Furthermore, the most rigid economy was practiced in the 
English mills, which could not be tolerated here in America, and the superin 
tendent told me emphatically that the employés in his American mills could not 
do any more labor in the same time than the employés of the mills that he had 
run in England. If anything, he thought the English employés, from longer 
experience and better training, were the more efficient. Such competition as the 
American mills have been able to give in fine goods has brought down the price 
of these goods 234 per cent, but still we are unable to compete with Great britain 
in our own market in such goods, and we have been forced to give up the manu 
facture in our mills of the fine counts. 


THE BEST CONDITIONS ABROAD. 

Mr. A. C. Dunham, speaking on the same subject—and he is 
largely interested in the business—said: 

In a district in Lancashire, England, say 30 miles square, tive-ninths of all the 
cotton spindles of the world are owned and operated. ‘he labor of these mills is 
of the best quality of its kind. Their machinery is of the latest and best make 
and their management being in a compact district and under acute competition 
is of great excellence. 

These mills of Lancashire are benefited by long experience, enjoy the use of 
| cheap money, and use the best class of labor in the world for their purpose, which 
| labor is paid just about half what is expected for the same service in the United 

States. Wecan not compete with those mills without a tariff to make up the 
| difference inlabor. And we could not compete then, considering the lower taxes, 
| = rate of interest, and other advantages which the English manufacturers 
; have. 
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Mr. William C. Lovering, of Taunton, Mass., rep 
Arkwright Club, with an aggregato capital of ‘nearly $7 
speaking on the same subject, said : 

protection on the basis of the 


We are asked, if the American mills panenion yuintiiinn 
ont law, how is it that they are able so many a sell 

that we have le to send goods 
to China Ce h the une of our goods, and in that way we eae Engi 


the 
,000, 


them in free-trade countries? One ane 


a market. Weh ave not ® foreigner the same class of 
them, But it is on ys 7 eutwenniy low ucts, the chea class of 
we have been able to do anything wi abroad, Itisa of goods 


most easily made, involving the smallest amount of labor. Bat even whena an 
ket is created we have beén able to hold ft. Weare frequently outbid, and 
bave to abandon the contest. 

MORE STRONG PROOY. 


Mr. 8. B. Chase, of Fall River, Mass., who is president of a large 
mill there, said: 


ae Rae Seems arm er pm wd specific mills abroad, the 
ee aS eee aveaee ome Cnn cates. 

ch before a : ‘of tho MekKinloy nt aa oe 3s sei corbaite 

su gonna a ‘ore the passage of the sold for 123, and now sell for 

134; oh, Seen Se Cas tae sy ante at all, 

ow here are the figures of a EE a 

Man ahonen Guts Tetepnens gee S552 week. In our mill they 

receive $10, chem S receive in Manchester from $2.92 to $3.40, while in our 

mill they receive from The doffer boys receive in Manchester $2, and in 
a ies The ere receive in Manchester $9 to #4, and in or m 

by pieoewor, 50 to $9. The pay roll ror mill in amounts to $4,000 
week, an England $2,600 o- about 38 per cent, against the American manu- 


In addition, owing to a more favorablo climate, ane can : 
Chey Ciaim, than wom tn the ame time a oe ee ee a. 


the ares showing » diffseence of over 360 por rages against Ameri- 
ae Here are the dor p lenge aramber erent in agen. es 


to 100 per cent. Good mill coal Lancashire costs $1.45, while at our mill we pay 
from ee So 00-36 Take the difference in taxes.and other things and ‘860 
how Se ee ee 
least to up for the difference in wages. statistics of importations put 


from the 
read manu- 


wages 
country and Europe in mills manufacturing fine cotton 
yarns. It will be o that, in this industry as in the woolen 
menufacture, the — Se more than double 
nes —_ this, that the cost of a fine cotton- 
a in England is not more than half that of such a 

© United States. The communication is as follows: 

THE PRODUCTION OF FINE COTTON YARNS AND THE PROPOSED TARIFF. 
[The William. Cark = William Whittam, jr., super. 


‘Wrsrenty, R. I., December 19, 1393. 


cowarinons ar drawn from Gwo mille, obe ia ‘Bolton, Lamenehio, and the other 
in New with which 


Fenda Seseumek: that 
years’ experiencein yarn 


COMPARISON OF WAGES PAID isneeaiaaieetion. 


The rates of wages in the following table —tynomy | =e cere 
computed on the basis of 4 shillings and 2 pence per 


ti 





Class of help. 


5. 04 
2.40 
2.16 
3.48 
2.16 
2.76 
3. 00 
3.48 
8.48 
3.98 
4.20 
9. 12 
9.60 
1.92 
7.20 
6. 00 
6.72 
5. 04 
7.20 
7.20 


_ 
3] espenSeFopsspe sen pap aes 
R 


~ It-will be seen that there isa difference in favor of the English manufacturer of 
“ne 08, equal to 117.15 per cent. 


he comparisons of cost of plant are also from actual data. In a plant 
$0 while ae here costs $11.76 per spin- 
a . 
die, a difference of 90 per cont. pesseeneal oe 
are comparative checquace of general ' supplies for 
In land, delivered at the mill, it costs $2.60 per ; 
coal at the mill here we pay $4.05 per ton. again, 
f ‘roll skins in England is we have to dozen 
; Bkine. owing to a supply, at alltimes, the 
' English is from the expense of (“+ 
oo in Ragland « ro 6 = | ry - 
oat are > 
f os Per OOM WHITTAM, Jn., 


a 
SSSRSSZSELASSSSRETSSESESS 


To this testimo: my» Mr. President, I add that of the operatives in 
the mill of the Barbour Flax Sp —— Company, at Paterson, N.J., 
an industry which — linen thre Some of the figures given 
in this protest are of great value as showing that the American 
manufacturer and. —- have to contend Sith the lowest low 
wages in Europe. statement is as follows: 


SUFFERING FOR THE NECESSITIES. 


The Barbour mill hands eee held one of the most important labor postings, 
to petition against the ofthe Wilson tariif bill, at Paterson, N.J., 
of the employés of the Barbon Barbour Flax Spinn Company described if, % in the 
interests of our ——o and butter.” ‘The follo lutions were passed: 
‘Whereas we, the textile workers engaged - the linen-thread industry, suf- 
fering with our families for the necessities of life through want of employment, 
believing that the yrecetes reductions mre sed in the Wilson bill on all mannu- 
factures of flax and h linen threads, yarns, nets, and twines, men- 
tioned in schedule J of he 1 c bill, will, if they become law, totally ruin 
this ind in the United States and throw us all out of employment; Therefore, 
we, in publ 0 meeting assembled, havo hereby 
That we enter our earnest protest against any reduction in the tariff 
rates on dressed line, linen threads, tw nets, yarns, and all other manufactures 
of flax and hemp, as we know the rates of duty will not cover the differ- 
wages between the United States and Great Be tain, where, next to this 
country, the highest rates of wages are paid; and we know that if this reduction 
of duty, as proposed in the Wiison bill, mes law, that either the mills will be 
closed altogether or wages will have to be reduced so much that our existence 


will be or better than starvation. — it further 
committee to © before our acoredited 
represen’ bo 5 Senate of the nited States, to; ether with 
the above resolutions, = —— facts and f on wages and the duties 
on articles in use in ow 
In —— of ihe ban passage of the Wilson bill the greater portion of tho 
works are sto , the _—< short time. Ifthe bill becomes a 
law it wil! be ssible for the to resume. 
. It — to produce 1 pound dressed linen 14 cents, and in the United 
tates \. 
Linen thread costs in Ireland to produce 1 pound : 
Cenis per pound 
Se IOS RED CIR TIVONNIO. ccc n cos ccccvesetcocets csewermencowewses seeme = 
OO Oe eR R ee Oe HOO RO Re ee ew EERO eR Ee EE REO eee Eee eee eeeEeS oe 
McKinley protection, 45 per cent per pounil ............----..0sseceseneeeeeee 
aA alent estas csen es nrncenaneninrodeneniorwessonie “794 
It costs to manufacture in the United States under the McKinley bill: 
Cents nd, 
Dressed eee oe belo av etch iden ben Mebane 6h pases seneoeheraien a fA 
RR icine «indice Gnlanh adams mabege ks Kos6snepeedne tereed pasavyuen 
te en se 
nha itiinh til anasiventttigue-aisnmee +s Salnmtice ahs 0 os duemnvawhbsbmrgal tn 
You will see by the above that wages are eee: ae by the McKinley 
Under the the eee ee an bill tectionof wages eq 30 per cent, 
irelonh a8 65 cents per pen mere cents per 
pound van Daited Staton 
CARPET YARNS. 
(Cents per pound in New York. |} 
Nn ad cin pu Siines dea wielns kitheepumb+t-cxe eaebeeweswewwiitin ss 10 
i etree 5 inside bac tWadowauey it orbeuiibadedwrertersteniieenct 6 
A ie ci dsacihsaniuanesaisiensManibabin iomeriaiioacibunidliiag 16 
Pro Wilsoy bill = 
ea Soil en aticane sb cemmupiestensaniancnniinnn Ah 
Aaah il Li ela aenansiptsliun waemmnpinaeiene 124 


saueenenie between United States and Italy, 4.30; 12.30 to produce 1 


und of yarn 
PAbeve gives ove gives nop and mills shut.down in comsequence 

‘To knit nets they pay reat Britain $6 per week, and in the United States 
$15 per week for same ity. 


HIGH ‘CLASS COTTON FABRICS. 
Reference has been made, Mr. President, to the manufacture of 
cotton fabrics of the lower es and kinds, which are consumed 
in enormous quantities by great mass of ‘the and which 
constitute an important portion of the clothing of every 
. But-cotton manu- 


individual in the population of this 

Sa ae ce eee re 
are 0 of w Te- 

ferred to. Some of branches of ‘the manufacture have been 


built up here neaer: the protective sys at a great cost of effort, 

Pana skill : applied; ‘end thes their presence here has 
never we make at home millions 
we were once dependent upon 


y 
plying fabrics of beautiful designs, at low 
trumental in furnishing even humble A Saclouninets 
Son: Senedldheceumnamroctemnedt imendant i 
a on 8 
tid of the ‘manafacture of cotton chenille goods, 
similar articles which may be classed 


o suvous ta the city of Philadelphia, "The cascr- 


Saat -asser- 
tion may confidently be made that, at this moment, it is dependent 
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upon sufficient protection for its continued existence, The indus- 
try comes into sharp competition with its rivals-in Austria and 
Germany. Vast quantities of curtains and table covers, made of 
cotton chenille, are imported from Saxony, where the industrial 
conditions are such that no American manufacturer can compete 
with the industry unless by a very large reduction of wages. Inthe 
year 1889, before the McKinley act went into operation, $750,000 
worth of cotton chenille table covers and very large quantities of 
cotton chenille curtains, it is said, were entered at the port of 
New York alone. The wages paid in Saxony, for men weavers of 
these goods, are $3.60 per week, and for women weavers $2.38 per 
week; the working people laboring eleven hours a day. These 
rates are equivalent to less than one-fourth of the amount paid to 
American work people, who labor for only ton hours a day. The 
cost of manufacturing these goods is almost wholly that of the 
labor. In acotton chenille table cover of 48 by 50 inches, there 
are but 1} pounds of raw cotton, worth only a few cents. Such a 
cover costs in this country about $1.50 to manufacture—this fact 
showing that labor is the most important element of cost. 

Last September a committee of the manufacturers of these goods 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives to ask that noreductionshould be made in the duties 
laid by the MeKinley tariff. They showed that they had made large 
investments of money, in new machinery, immediately upon the 
passage of that tariff act; that they had introduced improved pro- 
cesses of manufacture; and that they were fully able to meet all 
the requirements of the American consumer with ‘respect to goods 
of this class. They based their demand for a continuation of the 
existing duty upon the solid ground of the faet that chenille gaqods 
are sold, inthe United States, at from 30 to 40 -per cent less than 
the market price which prevailed previous to the passage of the 
McKinley bill. They showed that, while the: prices ‘had steadily 
fallen, the product of the American mills had more than doubled 
in volume, under the stimulating influence of the higher duties. 

This industry appeals in a peculiar manner to men in this Senate 
who represent Sonthern States which manufacture cotton yarn. 
The petitioners before the Ways and Means Committee explained 
that from seven to ten-million pounds are consumed annually in 
their mills and that the larger quantity of this yarn is made in‘ the 
Sonthern States. ‘Itmay be asserted as a positive ‘fact that, if the 
duty shall be cut.down, as is proposed in the pending bill; the Amer- 
ican manufacturers will be forced to reduce wages to the low level 
of the wages of Saxony or will be compelled to ¢lose their mills. 
That the latter alternative will be chosen is nearly. certain ; and itis 
well ‘for Southern ‘Senators inthis body, representing States in 
which cotton yarn is largely spun, to consider what will be the 
effect upon their own domestic industry of this unwarrantable and 
unjustifiable attack — that branch of the industry suecessfully 
conducted in the North. 

In connection with this, 1 submit statements made by manufae- 
turers prior to the passage of the MeKinley act, and in September 
last when the Wilson bill was under consideration in the Ways and 
Méans Committee. The following are the statements: 

PHILADELPHIA, J uly 16, 1890. 
To the Finance Committee of the Senate : 


GENTLEMEN: The undersigned manufacturers of upholstery and chenille goods 
would respectfally ask that you reinstate clause'348 of House bill Nov9416, read- 
ing as follows: 

‘Chenille curtains, table covers, and all goods manufactured of cotton chenille 
or other vegetable fiber, or in which cotton chenille forms the component material 
of chief value, 20 cents per square yard and 85 per centad-valorem.”’ 

And for the information of the committee make the following statement : 

The manufacture of chenille.geeds, consisting of curtains, table covers, and 
other goods for egbeltering purposes made of cotton chenille, is comparatively a 
new industry, having been developed within the last five years ; the consumption 
of these goods has increased from year to year, and, in our-opinion, is destined to 
inerease largely in the fature. It is of paramount importance that the duty on 
these goods be made suchas will secure to our manufacturers this market. ‘Tho 
duty required: has been carefully computed and was. brought to the attention of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and incorpo- 
rated in their bill. 

The duty asked for would enable us to manufacture the vast quantity of these 
goods now being imported, and thus give employment toa very great number of 
working people. 

‘Che importation of these goods at present ts very large in both curtains and 
table covers. Itis estimated that there was not less than 750,000 cotton chenille 
table covers, besides large quantities of cotton chenille curtains entered at the 
sport of New York alone auning the last year, and it is estimated that as many 
more. additional were imported at other ports inthe United States. These 
CS were imported from Austria and Germany; the district of Saxony 

m the latter country supplying the bulk of importations. Under the present 
tariff law: these goods pay a duty of 35 per cent..ad valorem, coming in under 
the rate Fay mee tor cotton. goods unenumerated or unprovided for. 

This duty is totally inadequate to cover the great difference in cost of labor 
between Germany and the United States. ‘By reference to Consular Reports 1834, 
Vv. 1, p. 408, it will be seen that the average wages in the consulardistriet ofLeipsic, 

Saxony, for men weavers is $3.60 for a week's work of eleven hours per day, and 
for women weavers about $2.38 for a week’s work of eleven hours per day, which 
is less than one-fourth of the amount paid for the same labor by your petitioners. 

Your petitioners would state that the bulk of cost in: manufacturing cotton 
chenille curtains, table covers, etc., consists of\ labor; unlike any other cotton 
fabric manutactured, there are several separate and distinct operations necessary 
to manufacture these : (1) ‘The opianing of the yarns. (2) The dyeing of 
the yarns. (3) The winding of the yarns and weaving of the cloth for the che- 
nille. (4) The cutting of the chenille cloth into strips or chenille. (5) Reeling, 
winding and weaving the chenille into curtains, covers, or other fabric for which 
intended. (6) The ene fringing of the goods. 

‘TLhree-fourth to.seven-eights of the cost of manufacturing these goods consists 
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oflabor. As aninstance we will take a cotton chenille table cover 48 by 50 i a 
which is the most popular sixe, and of which very large quantities aro imported. 
This weighs 1} pounds, which represents 14 pounds of raw cotton, ata cost of 14 
cents, the balance of cost being labor. A cotton chenille table cover of abovo 
size costs in’ Leipsic, Saxony, about 80 cents, or about 1,13} cents to land in t 
United States, present duty and expenses paid. 

As the form of manufacture in this country toa large extent is identically tho 
same as that in Germany, the higher price of labor here makes it impossible, to 
manufacture the same cover here by this process of manufacture for less. than 
$1.50, hence the necessity for the duty asked for, viz, 20 cents per square yard and 
85 percent ad valorem. . 7 





Your petitioners would state that from the factof the present great importance 
of this industry andits probable great increaso in the near future, and in view ef 
the large amount of labor involved in the mannfacture of these goods compared 
with other goods manufactured from cotton, it is entitled to recognition, and 
should have its own separate clause and its proper duty to protect the amount of 
labor necessary to manufacture, and would also state that the duty proposed by 
the Senate bill (14 cents per square yard and 20 per ox nt ad valorem) is not ad 
quate to protect, and vill enaiie the forcign goods to be imported to as lar 


extent as heretofore. 
Your petitioners would state that they have the necessary machinery, and 
| fully prepared to manufacture all the goods now imported, so there would be no 
delay in supplying the country at once with all the goods that would be required 


No. of hands employed. 
Stead & Miller, Fourth and Cambria siveets 350 
W.T. Smith, Third street, above Lehigh avenue sheen edek 450 
Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye, Third and Lehigh avenue .................. ; 360 
John Bromley & Sons, Bromley Manvfacturing Company, Front and Lehigh 
avenue cniaene at 
George Brooks & ‘Son, Fifty-fifth and Westminster avenuc................ 0 
Barnes & Beyer, Front and Lehigh avenue ...........-----.+0--ceecenees 450 
¥. H. Godshalk & Co., Twenty-third and Hamilton streets Saprirek @aiete ) 
Hyndman & Moore, 1925 Hope street werd nak 
W..J. Hamilton, Third and Cumberland streets................-...-.-. 
Moliwain’é& Co., 1647: Marahall street... .... ....2.--.ececncsvececeeces 125 
B. 1. Solomons’ Sons, Garnet and Somerset streets ................ 100 
Ed. Ridgway, Sixty-second and Hamilton streets 
R.J.& R. Ritchie Company, Howard and Jefferson streets. 
Jos. A. Beggs, Fourth and Somerset streets... . .. bikiboeedgas 2 
D. H: Stroud, American and Somerset streets..........-........----..--. 


Tad. uae stndanetneatael . wan ‘ 5, 785 


PHILADELPHIA 
To the honorable the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives 

GENTLEMEN: The widersigned, manufacturers of upholstery and chenille goods 
respectfully ask that the following clause of the tariff act of 1890 be retained in 
the bill now im course. of construction 

“' Chenille curtains, table cevers,.and all goods manufactured of cotton chenille 
or of which cotton chenile forms the component materials of chief value, sixty per 
centum ad valorem.”’ 

We respectfully call the attention of your committeo to the fact that previon 
to the passage of the MeKinicy bill large quantities of these goods were imported 
It is estimated that. more than one million table covers, besides large quantities 
of curtains, wero rted in the year previous to the passage of this law. W: 
desire to state tha tthese goods.are now all madé by your petitioners, none of them 
being imperted. 

By-reference to' Consular: Reports, 1884, vol. 1, —p. 408, it will be seen that 
the average -wages in the consular district of Leipsic, Saxony (which is the dis 
trict from which the bulk of these goods have been imported), for men weavers is 
$3.60 per week's work of eleven hours per day, being one-fourth of the amount 
paid by your petitioners. 

Your petitioners would state that the bulk of the cost in manufacturing chenille 
godds consists of labor. Unlike other cotton fabries, there are several separat: 
and distinct operations necessary to manufacture these goods: 

First. ‘The spinning of the yarns. 

Second. ‘The dyeing of the yarns. 

Third. ‘Che winding of the yarna.and weaving of the cloth for chenille 

Fourth. The cutting of cloth into strips or chenille. 

Fifth. Reeling; winding, arid weaving the chenille into eurtains, covers 
other goods for which intended. 

Sixth. Finishing and fringing of the goods. 

Three-fourths to sevon-eighths of the cost of these goods consistsief labor. It 
is therefore of paramount importance that the daty be made high enough to 
cover the difference in labor here and that paid in Europe, and to cover any con 
tingency that-may arise-should the cest:of production be reduced in England by 
the introduction of improved processes and machinery. 

Your petitioners would state'that immediately on the passage of the McKinley 
bill they made large investments of money in new machinery, introduced 
improved processes of manufacture and were at once able to supply all this class 
of goods called for by the consumer. ‘These improvements and competition 
among your, petitioners has caused a gradual reduction in the selling price of 
these goods, until now they are sold at. from 30 to 40 per cent below the market 
price previous to the passage of this act. 

The estimated increase of these goods made now, over amount made previous 
to passage of this .act, is over 100 percent. From 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 pownds 
of cotton yarn.is consumed annually by your petitioners. The bulk of this yarn 
is made in the Southern States. 

This increase has enabled your petitioners to employ a large number of addi 
tional people, and give their employés more steady employment, thus increasing 
their carnings. 

Bromicy Monufacturing Company; Stead & Miller; D. H. Shroud; 

Collins & Co., W.C.; Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye; Orinoka Mills; 

W.T.Smith & Son; Sam. H.Querner & Co.; Barnes & Beyer; 

Westphalia Mills, per H. B. Harlitzius; William Erskine & UCo,; 

Hyndman & Moore, per Cottman; Louis D. Erben; MeLiewain 

& Co.; Robert J..& B. Ritchie Company, per William G. May- 

berry, treasurer; Blair & Hamilton; The E. H. Godshalk Com- 

pany ; Edward Ridgway; Noal Barlow; George Brooks & Son. 


September 18, 189 


or 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Kindred to this industry is the manufacture of upholstery goods 
or furniture coverings. ‘This business has been of slow growth in 
the United States. The expensive machinery required to make the 
fabries, the very high rate of wages demanded by the skilled labor 
employed, and the great variety of materials used, coupled with the 
frequent changes of styles, have made the business a difficult one 
to pursue with a fair measure of success. The changes of fashions 
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are so pronounced (one year plush goods, the next year silk goods, 
and the next year probably woolen or worsted fabrics being de- 
manded) that the closest attention ie necessary on the part of the 
manufacturer to keep himself abreast with the times. At all 
times, however, very large quantities of cheaper fabrics are made, 
so that a manufacturer of these goods is compelled to use, at dif- 
ferent periods, yarns made of all kinds of fiber, such as jute, cot- 
ton, linen, ramie, woo], worsted, andsilk. In fact, wrnpibie that 
can be spun into a yarn is used in some one of the many grades of 
goods. Each different kind of goods, it is said, requires a different 
arrangement of machinery; thus imposing, of course, unusual cost 
upon the manufacturer, 

Although the progress made in the manufacture of these fabrics 
has been slow, still each year has shown some advancement, par- 
ticularly ‘in the production of the finer grades, The progress made 
during last year, under the operation of the McKinley tariff, was 
more rapid than that attained at any previous time, and the manu- 
facturers can now produce goods of a quality superior to any ever 
before turned out by them, The common fabrics, which are made 
of coarse yarns, a few threads to the inch, are those which have 
engaged the attention of the majority of manufacturers, These 

oods, attractive to the eye, rich in color, and substantial in tex- 

ure, are used in great quantities. They go intothe homes of the 
working people—the only working people in the world who are able 
to adorn their homes with such fabrics—and tend very materially 
to enhance the comfort of the working classes and to make their 
dwellings attractive. If American wages are to be reduced, under 
the operation of the proposed tariff, the consumption of fabrics of 
this class will probably cease, as the purchasing powerof the work- 
ingman will be reduced to such an extent that he will be fortunate 
if he can supply himself with the necessaries of life. Assuredly 
the purchase of articles for the adornment of his dwelling will no 
longer be possible. 

The cheapest kind of upholstery fabrics are composed of cotton 
warp with jute filling and are sold as low as 30 centsa yard. These 
goods, under the present schedule, pay 40 cents ad valorem. Even 
with such a duty the manufacturers in Philadelphia barely hold 
their own in competition with the German fabrics, which can be 
landed in this country at the same price. As has been said, the 
German manufacturer has an advantage in wages. The American 
weaver of these goods earns at least 200 per cent more than the 
Gernian weaver and often a higher rate. The German weavers make 
a ae not more than $4 a week, while many of the weavers in 
Philadelphia earn at least $12 a week, If the pending bill goes 
into effect the duty will be reduced to 30 per cent. No well-informed 
man can doubt that such a reduction will completely destroy the 
manufacture of fabrics of this class unless a corresponding reduc- 
tion shall be made in w The pending bill simply makes the 
choice compulsory between much lower wages or a complete cessa- 
tion of these manufacturing operations. 

The next higher grade of goods is very largely in demand, but 
they can be imported, in most instances, at less than the ible 
American price, The result is that the Philadelphia mills make 
very little of this grade and sell the product to a oe small dealers 
only. They could not make this class of fabrics at all but for the 
fact that the importers pocket a very ae profit upon them, which 
gives to the American manufacturer a chance to offer a part of the 
supply to the American market. Goods of this grade now pay a 
duty of 40 per cent. The cane bill proposes to reduce the duty 
to 30 per cent. If this shall be done, the American manufacturer 
will simply be ruled out; he will not be able to furnish even the 
small quantity for which he now finds a market. 

The next higher grade of upholstery goods has not hitherto been 
made in the United States. It requires complicated machinery for 
its manufacture and much costly labor in the preparation of the 
designs and the Jacquard cards. Some of the American manufac- 
turers have lately put in machinery to make these goods; and, if 
the present rate o ae (45 per cent) should be maintained, they 
believe that they would just about compete with the imported 
fabrics. This proposes to reduce the duty to 40 per cent. is is 
not a very large reduction, but the belief among the manufacturers 
is that it will prohibit the production of fabrics of this class in the 
United States. 

The next higher grade of goods is made of worsted, wool, and 
wool and cotton. ‘hese goods are made to some extent in the 
United States, but they are not used here in very nae quantities. 
The demand for them comes from churches, for cushions, and to 
some extent for the covering of meine ote furniture. These 
pay a duty, under the McKinley tariff, of 44 cents per — 

per cent ad valorem. The — bill euts the duty down to 40 
percent ad valorem, The certain effect of such a reduction will be 
the complete destruction of the business. No reduction that can 
be made in wages would be great enough to compensate for the 
redaction in the duty on these goods. If the change shall be made, 
a business which shows signs 0 wth and which gives employ- 
ment to skilled workingmen will absolutely be driven out of exist- 


ence. 
The highest grade of u ae oods is made of silk and cot- 
ese fabrics are used for cover- 


ton, silk and linen, and all silk. 
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ing the furniture that goes into the parlor of the average American 
citizen; and during the a year they have been the principal prod- 
uct of the mills engage 

upon fabrics of this class, by the Mec 
Under such protection the manufacturers have been able to make 
more artistic designs and moresightly fabrics than could be imported 
for the same money, 
been made successful by the outlay of a large amount of money; a 
single loom costing, when ready for work, $1,500 
great cost of machinery and the high rates of wages, Americans can 
only make, even under the present duty, a few of the many kinds 
of silk goods that are used as furniture coverings. 
pelled to exercise 
which the cost of labor is smallest. 
fabrics as proposed in the pendin 
as the reduction is, manufacturers 
to open the market to destructive competition from foreigners. 


Americans can not make under the duties as they stan 
solely because the wages paid in Europe for the manufacture aro 
very much lower than the wages which would have to be paid here 
in the same work. If this bill was really framed in the interest of 


the laborer or the American manufacturer, it would advance the 
duties on goods of this kind, instead of reducing them. 


pable of producing, weekly, from 40, 


present tar 
— imported an 
their ability to manufacture and finish 








inmaking Sepoueerey The duty imposed 
inley tariff, is 50 per cent. 


The manufacture of goods of this class has 


Because of the 


They are com- 
eat care in selecting only those goods as to 
The rate of duty on these 
bill is 45 per cent; but, small 
elieve that it will be suflicient 


There are many other kinds of high-class upholstery goods which 
at present, 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Another cotton manufacturing industry in this country, the ex- 
istence of which is scarcely known to Americans, but which is of 


ape value and importance, is the manufacture of lace curtains. 
Th 


s business. it is safe to say, was made practicable by the McKin- 


ley tariff, which placed a duty of 60 per cent on fabrics that pre- 
viously had been dutiable at only 
American people had been dependent, for lace curtains, upon Europe. 
These fabrics, made from cotton grown upon American soil and 


per cent. Prior to 1890 the 


used probably more extensively among our prosperous people than 
by any other nation upon the face of the earth, could not be manu- 
factured here, although we had the cotton, the machinery, the 
capital, and the necessary skill, solely because the Congress of the 
United States had not given to the erican manufacturer tariff 
duties large enough to compensate him for the higher wages which 
he would Rare been compelled to pay. 

Previous to the passage of the McKinley tariff efforts had been 
made at various times to manufacture these goods in the United 
States. In every case these attempts failed, excepting in the case 
of one small plant, amounting at the time of the passage of the act 
of 1890 to about twelve machines and making only the coarsest and 
cheapest goods, As soon as the McKinley bill was passed, placing 
a duty of 60 per cent on lace curtains, a number of concerns were 
organized and large amounts of money were invested in plants, 
because the protection afforded by the tariff inspired a hope that 
the industry could be prosecuted successfully. The following- 
named concerns are now in operation, with the number of machines 


noted: ; 
Machines. 


Wilkesbarre Lace Curtain Company. .............2. 20. cecccesccncesceceeceees 25 
American Lace Manufacturing Company........-.--...2-.---+eeeeeee secon eee 12 
avyoming aa RUIN EIU « nc poacscccccnstheccceetccesencvccese 5 
Scranton i Pith anes we agenoncsccsemececccccntcesvconcess 15 
CL Clicks higl Vs as bevke'cs cc cbsehvotocsensesvcccesedensctecces 5 
NE NE irae bici ccc ccised ccccc aces occcdesetoercccccccccccecote 22 
Bromley Manufac arog Compeny i ha dake ve tiawettinvaséxtnererhs ate 26 
ey es acu che wasleneenenenccewscon pee ceconcsvccansene 7 
A ae a ceududwegnbeonss Ghccwhegncciennasdurkecces 4 


Thus, there are now in this country a total of 122 machines ca- 
to 100,000 pairs of curtains, 
according to quality of goods manufactured, and representing an 
outlay of considerably more than $2,000,000 in plants alone. This 
industry depends for its existence upon the maintenance of the 
iff duty. The manufacturers have been making a stren- 

uous effort to displace a portion of the great quantity of these 
a to find a market for fabrics of their own manu- 

acture. They have demonstrated in the most positive manner 
oods which equal, in 
uality, appearance,and in every respect, the imported materials. 
his has n slow work because the market heretofore has been 
controlled by the foreigner and it naturally takes a long time to 


introduce the American curtains and to induce dealers to handle 


them. The manufacturers have been and are now suffering from 
the prejudice in favor of the foreign goods, and this can only be 
effaced by time. From 60 to 90 per cent of the cotton yarn used in 
these materials (the percentage varying according to the fineness 
of the 8) is made in this country. The bulk of it is spun by 
the mills in the Southern States. 

Thus, as in the case of the chenille goods to which I have made 
reference, it is an important point for the Southern cotton mills that 
this new and ae industry should not be destroyed by the 
hostile legislation embodied in the pending tariff bill. The mere 
apprehension that that destructive bill would become law has had 
a paralyzing effect upon the lacecurtain industry. Since the threat 
to that effect was made, not 10 _ cent of the machinery in the 
United States has been in operation and the large —— invested 
in the plants has been deprived of all return. It is impossible for 
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manufacturers to get orders for goods the prices of which will beso 
greatly changed by any reduction of the duty. It is doubtful if 
the highly skilled American laborer who is required in this busi- 
ness will be willing, under any circumstances, to accept the low 
rate of wages which would be necessary to offset the reduction of 
duty. 

In establishing this new industry it was necessary to import the 
machinery required to make the lace curtains, as there had been no 
inducement to American machine builders to construct it. For this 
reason the plants of the American lace-curtain manufacturers cost 
cnite 50 per cent more than those of their foreign competitors. 
They have also been compelled to pay unusually high prices for 
labor, as an inducement for workmen to engage in a strange indus- 
try and for the employment of the few persons who understood the 
business. The wages even of those persons who have been under 
instruction have also been high. Manufacturers have encountered 
great difficulty in procuring a full force of skilled help in all the 
various departments. The following table will show the difference 
between the prices paid for this labor in the United States and in 
Scotland: 








Scotch labor | American 

(per week). a 
FUIROrs (MEM) .22 cc cccccccccccccccccvccccceccsccescass $10. 00 | $20.00 
WE ONUEES CINE) cccccciccccccccecscccccccccccccosccses 6. 00 |$12.00 to*15.00 
Shuttlers (boys) ......... beeen dé cpatuccdcagaueesete $1.50 to 2.50 | 4.00to 6.00 
Brass winders (females) ...........-ccccscccccccccess 2.50 | 6.00to 7.00 
NG cocnchtvadebenegeoereesoecacessa 3.50 | 5.00to 9.00 
I nn vn pcennd weeteonsssegeccestonee 3.00 | 6.00to 8.00 
Operators (females)................. dua vdeGesehudduds 3.00 | 6.00to 8.00 
Od help (females) ......... bits babGesebbeeeeew swe bse 2.00 | 4.00to 8.00 





° And upwards. 


It is of importance, at this point, to note that, notwithstanding 
the increase of the duty from 40 to 60 per cent in the McKinley 
tariff, the price of lace curtains has steadily declined; and now, 
under the higher duties, they are sold at least 25 per cent less than 
the price demanded when the McKinley bill became alaw. Thus 
no excuse can be found, in any consideration of the interests of the 
American consumer, for reducing the duties. It has happened in 
this case, as in hundreds of other cases in the past, that the intro- 
duction of a new industry here and of American competition, in a 
market in which foreigners have had for many years a complete 
monopoly, has been followed by a sharp decline of the prices of the 
imported fabrics. There can be no doubt whatever that the attempt 
on the part of American manufacturers to establish this industry 
has saved money to every American who has bought lace curtains 
withip the last three years. Norcan there be any doubt that if 
this business shall be slaughtered, as is proposed by the present 
tariff bill, there will at once be an advance of the foreign prices by 
the European manufacturers, who once more will have a monopoly 
of the business and another uninterrupted opportunity to take 
advantage of the American people. 

Bearing upon the subject of wages here and in Europe, I have a 
statement made by a firm whick snanufactures lace curtains in this 
country and in Scotland, which I have taken from the “ Daily Spy,” 
of Columbia, Pa. These people surely know what is the difference 
in the prices they are compelled to pay for labor in the two places. 
Their testimony is that the lace-weaver in their Pennsylvania fac- 
tories earns just three times the wages earned by their weaver in 
the factory in Scotland. They assert also that they buy in Scot- 
land for 6 cents the cotton yarn for which they are compelled to pay 
in Philadelphia 19 cents. To these assertions they add the very 
remarkable statement that New York importers have purchased 
curtains at the mill of the firm in Scotland, paid 60 per cent duty 
and 5 per cent for freight thereon, and yet have been able to land 
those goods at a lower rate than that at which the firm could sell from 
the mill in Columbia, Pa., goods exactly similar to them in every 
respect. They assert that the effect of the McKinley bill upon the 
manufacturers in England and Scotland has been to force prices 
down 15 to 20 per cent for the benefit of the American consumer. 
They also declare that if an assurance had been given in the elec- 
tions of 1892 that the McKinley tariff would be sustained, seven- 
eighths of the lace manufacturers who are now in England and in 
Scotland would at this moment be operating their plants in the 
United States. 

I beg leave to incorporate in my remarks their very important 
testimony. ‘The article is as follows: 


HOW TARIFF CHARGES ARE REGARDED BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 
{From the Columbia Daily Spy.] 


Messrs. Cleland and Campbell, of the Columbia Lace Company, on being inter- 
viewed, said the new tariff schedule would be very disastrous to their business. 
We have invested $100,000 stock capital, and employ 300 operatives, principally 
females of this town. We also operate a factory in Darvel, Scotland, and have 
been associated with the lace in that country sinceits birth. We possess reliable 
data for comparisons of cost between product here and abroad. With this 
knowledge we do not hesitate to say that if your legislators desire not only to 
foster, but even to retain this industry in this country, the present duty (60 per 
cent) inust be maintained. Any rate under it will open this market to Notting. 


Qs 5 


ham and Scotland. This statement is not made at random, but based on facts. 
The new rate is 35 per cent. During the last six months we have been placed in 
competition with our own millat Darvel. New York —— have purchased 
goods from our firm in Scotland, paid 60 per cent duty and 5 per cent freight, and 
yet have been able to land these goods, exactly alike in every respect, at a lower 
rate than we can possibly sell them from our Columbia mill. You will naturally 
ask where does this difference exist. 

The cost of our goods is made up principally of cotton and labor. In Scotland 
we pay 16 cents for cotton yarn, in Philadelphia 19 cents. In Scotland the aver- 
age weekly wages of a lace-weaver are $5, in Columbia $15. Of course there are 
other items which go to make up the cost of our goods, all of which are on a 
higher basis than in Scotland, but they bear only a small proportion of the cost. 
You may wish to know whateffect the McKinley bill had on the manufacturers 
of Nottingham and Scotland. Since the bill went into effect prices declined in 
both places from 15 to 20 per cent, so that the American consumer has been bene- 
fited to that extent. Notonly that, and we say it without fear of contradiction 
that had the McKinley bill been indorsed last November, seven-eighths of the 
lace manufacturers who are now in Nottingham and Scotland would now be 
located in America. This is no surmise, but a fact, and the statement refers not 
only to the lace industry, but to others. We are sorry to see the result of the 
labor of the Ways and Means Committee in the form reported in this morning's 
yapers. We are quite convinced that it is a want of knowledge and appreciation. 

Ve can not believe that a body of intelligent men would suggest legislation which 
means actual ruin to many industries and starvation to many thousands. Yet 
this is what the Wilson bill will accomplish if it becomes a law 


In order that gentlemen who are to vote for this destructive 
measure presented by the Democratic party may do so intelligently, 
I think it proper to present a quantity of valuable information, re- 
lating to the lace window-curtain industry, which was supplied to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives by 
the Wyoming Lace Company, of Wilkesbarre, Pa. The matter not 
only conveysimportant information, but presents a very strong ar- 
gument for the maintenance of the tariff rates laid upon lace cur- 
tains by the McKinley tariff. It is as follows: 


STATEMENT—LACE WINDOW-CURTAIN INDUSTRY. 


The industry known as the lace-curtain industry is probably the most varied of 
all the classes of textiles. Lace curtains are made in all possibilities of value 
and principally of cotton and flax yarns, cotton predominating. The more lux- 
urious the home, the more valuable the luxury indulged in. The lace-curtain 
industry may safely be divided into three classes: First, the class known as Jac- 
quard or Nottinghams; second, a curtain embroidered on a given fabric, the 
abric mostly used being known as bobbinet. These curtains are sold under 
a variety of names, such as Brussels, Swiss, Marie Antoinette, Irish Points, 
Renaissance, etc.; third, the curtain made altogether by hand, Russian Points, 
and the like. The first of these classes are made in this country and vary in 
orice from 30 cents per pair to $5. ‘he second and third classes are made entirely 
in Europe, and range in price from $3 to $300 per pair. 

Previous to the year 1885 not a pair in any of these classes were made in this 
country. At that time a plant was started with an investment af $150,000 and a 
product of 200,000 pairs per year, manufacturing what we have described as the 
class called Nottinghams. In — of values when these works were commenced 
being 75 per cent more than they are to-day, the —— reduction in prices by 
importers and foreign manufacturers designed to annihilate the threatened com- 
petition caused by the erection of this domestic mill, five years’ operating 
resulted in its being run at a comparative loss. 

Since the year 1890 ten other firms have commenced the manufacture of this 
class of curtains, with a product of 2,500,000 of pairs annually, at an investment 
of $2,000,000, of which in the neighborhood of $2:.0,000 have been paid in duties 
on classes of machinery that are not manufactured in this country. 

The terms ‘' Protection”’ or ‘‘ Tanff for revenue"’ have but one meaning to us, 
We do not ask for any subsidy of the United States Government; we invested in 
this business with our eyes wide open; all that weask for and claim in the revised 
tariff schedules is, that they shall be placed upon a basis, making conditions 
equal between the foreign and domestic manufacturer for the supply of this pro- 
duct to the consumers of this country. If any favoris to be shown to one or the 
other of this class of competitors, foreign or domestic, it should surely be in the 
favor of the domestic manufacturer. All conditions being equal, we care not for 
nor fear any competition. It is upon these lines only in the premises that we ask 
you to follow us into the elements and products used to manufacture lace curtains. 
Two elements, namely, cotton yarn and labor, predominate in the amount which 
oes to make up our total cost. ‘The greater portion of labor is on a piecework 
Cate, namel:,the revolution of the machine operated. 

We could only guarantee the continued peaceful operations of our mills except 
by operating with American help, in fact American capital could only be induced 
to embark into this enterprise upon the guarantee that this policy would be pur- 
sued to its fullest conclusion. ‘To encourage domestic help to enter these trades 
with permanency was to pay them a scale of wages which would be at least as 
good or better than the average American mechanic; this is, then, our standard 
of wages. Our men must earn from two or three dollars per day, and the more 
skillful of them will average $3 per day. The women employed in our mills must 
also have the same recognition, and the unskilled operatives must earn not less 
than a dollar per day. 

Until the year 1878 the lace-curtain trade of the world in this class was confined 
exclusively to the town of Nottingham; values were high and labor was high. 
Since then it has migrated all over the United Kingdom and Europe, wherever 
labor was cheap, Nottingham still maintaining its pusition, however, as the 
chief distributing point, with the exception of the Scotch-made goods, and even a 
considerable portion of these, together with German-manufactured curtains, find- 
ing their way to Nottingham for distribution, thus maintaining the trade name 
by which they have always and hitherto been known, namely, ‘‘ Nottinghams 

We are not aware and do not believe that a single mill exists in all this variety 
of places where a greater scale of wages is paid than willaverage $1.25 per day, 
or where women can earn over $3.50 per week, except in the town of Nottingham, 
which maintains to a greater or less degree, the scale of wages paid in the year 
1878, but whose producing capacity has fallen off in consequence until she does 
not to-day produce over 3 per cent of the world’s consumption. 

Our next big item of consumption is cotton yarn, and all yarns used in the 
manufacture of lace curtains must be of high grade. In some curtains as low as 
24-2 may be used in various proportions, in others nothing lower than 40-2, but 
in all of them considerable amount of combed Egyptian and Sea Island 70-2, 
80-2, 100-2, and 120-2 have to be used. In the best grades of lace curtains noth- 
ing but 60-2, 80-2, and 120-2 can be used, and this must be made from the best 
selected combed Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. We invite your examination 
of the following seven examples of cost ‘th a curtain accompanying the same: 

No.1. This curtain costs wholesale 40, ts per pair. The value of cotton yarn 
in this curtain is 65 per cent of the total cost, and basing the cost of the yarn on 
the proposed new tariff will cost 27 per cent more than the foreign manufacture, 
Labor is representec to the extent of 32 per cent and the expense at 3 per cent. 











per ou and oxpense at 7 per cent. 
No. 5. This curtain coats wholesale $2 per pair 
inthis curtain is 45 per cont of the total cost, and will cost: 3884 oe cent more 
the foreign manufacture. Labor is represented to to the extent of 
— at 8 per cent. 
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also append the census 
this industry during the last forty years. 
GROWTH OF THE KNITTING INDUSTRY. 
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It will be observed that the Seattbern States hs uve participated, to 
a considerable degree, in the development of this industry, which 
is one peculiarly suitable for men of small capital and for tho 
employment of women and girls as working people. 
he duties: upon cotton hosiery were advaneed by the present tar- 



















in this enrtain is 424 per cent of the total value, and every particle will cost.40 
paveont.mero than ‘i aoe manufacture, Labor ismpussentelteSheextont iff; and that this advance did not operate to the injury of the con- 
of rol vor cent and expense 10 sumer, in this country, is ee ely demonstrated by the fact that 
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$6,389,325; and, for the corresponding ‘period in 1892, they were 
$5,929, 246. ‘This shows 2 falling off in value, but in fact the goods 
imported in 1892 came in at much lower prices, and if is asserted 
that many more dozens of gootls were imported in ‘the latter than 
in the formermeriod. Porthe year ending June 30, 1893, the impor- 
tationsef cotton goods amounted to $6,385,973, while for the preced- 
ing year they were $5,833,652; thus showi ing an actual increase in 
revenue for 1893, and of course a still greater increase in business. 
St was shown recently in a statement presented to the Ways.and 
Means Committee by a delegation of knitters from Phi 
that, 7 ‘the ypast two years, it has been pessible'to buy: ‘eotton 
— ones © counter of retail stores, 10 to 25 per cent cheaper 
ht befere the present tariff went into effect. is 
Sena sol t about by home competition ; and it follews:that, 
with the higher duties, the American consumer is able to buy his 
hosiery at lower rates than weredemanded of him when the duties 
perenne tomer Mer This.can be.accounted for by the fact thatthe Euro- 
ee urers anet the inerease of duties under the present 
reduction of their prices. 
‘bil sategeneell. meeting of manufacturers 
of When was held iin Chemnitz, Saxony, which is the chief seat “< 
the manufacture of cotton. stockings n the continent of E 


sa | Caan representative workingmen were present and: 
a by a. inent manufacturer from the balcony of a 
He.asserted: 


it was of the greatest importance that:-they 

‘Should:hota their large tradewith the United States, and that:totlo 

this ‘the wotkmen would have to a a material reduction in 
wages. <a ee ecide whetherthey would 

Lor wouldhave their mills stopped 

“inted ness. The sepa ste was wpeomgnthy 

accepted. Kt issaid: that the manufacturers surrendered a part.of 


Enenee <t | apatiana) cieay Suave 8 with some self-sacrifice onthe part of the 


sending quantities of goods into this 
Serb below those which they asked before the exist- 
wwent.into effect. 
nder ‘these higher duties American labor employed in these 
amills chas earned more money and had more constant oecupation 
| tian it Thad tse the duties went into operation. “Until 
the ‘the pending bill affected the industry, 
it: imposstbi Iam informed, for hesiery and: knit gooils 
secure labor fully to operate their factories,:anil 
ey hemaeae anes a were taken into the mills which 
manufacturers und to construct at a considerable cost. 
Prior‘tothe enactment of the present law, the larger part of ‘the 
hosiery made in this country was what was known as“‘cut) = 
— ” “Mere tubes of fabric were cut to shape and seweil sto 
| ene n fabrics have now been largély displaced ‘by it ris 
‘seamless hosiery,” which is an aatiicenpatien tostock- 
ings ene of .cut goods. Seamless stockings are worn now ‘by mil- 
lions: of Americans, who are perfectly satis ied with thom ‘because 
they are comfortable and cheap. There can be no doubt that the 
place which tho-seamless stocking (invented and chiefly man- 
= this.country) holds,in the markets of the world to-day 


‘due te the wise provision of the present tariff 
law, which af an opportunity for improvement and develop- 


Senos enon 
‘The. rages pout in American knitting mills require that 
the ‘of protect supplied by the -present law shall be 
steadfastly maintained. It is asserted by tire Philadelphia manu- 


facturers to whom reference has already been made, that in this 
country, a dollar is paid for precisely the-same service for which 
a mark is paid in the knitting mills of Germany. Sothat tiers can 
be no: erican wages to knitters are quite four times 
the Saxon vor 
sane te Philadelphia mam em neem in their statement, speak of the 
nar " “Prior to the enactment 


bed underwear in the following terms: 
| sarc toons amount 
i this country was, 


‘RIBBED UNDBRWEAR. 
of the cotton underwear now used is made up of what is com. 
het ne ae na 
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; naaentaaed a ne aaa time-many improvements in ‘both 
a have resulted in an immense increase of production. ‘This has 
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taken place despite.the fact that goods valued at $1.50 per dozen and less come 
into the country at a rate of duty out of all proportion to the higher grades. 

At the time the present schedule was prepared it was impossible to say just 
what the future of the industry would be, and jt certainly never intended that 
goods which take rank with full-fashioned goods should come in the same class 
with common cut hosiery. 

If, therefore, any changes aro to be made in this schedule, we are of the opinion 
that.it would be an act-of simplo justice to separate underwear from cut hosiery 
and covered goods valued at $1.50 or less by a duty of 50 per cent specific and 35 
per cent.ad valorem, and all goods abovoe-$1.50 to remain at the present duties. 

It is worth while to add ‘to these facts another, which furnishes a 
striking proof of the beneficent influence of the protective system 
upon the business of manufacturing knit goods. ~ 

sy reason of the existence of that industry in this country and of 
its prosperity here, there has been a continuous demand for im- 
proved laborsaving machinery, and themindsof Amcricaninventors 
ents been directed to the opportunity thus afforded for making 
profits for themselves. The result has been a wonderful develop- 
ment and improvement of machinery of this class. So that it isnot 
an exaggeration to assert that the best knitting machinery in the 
whole world, for the manufacture of articles of wearing apparel 
consumed by the masses, is of American origin. So excellent is 
much of this machinery, and it is sold at a price so low, that there 
is a large and growing European demand forit. At this moment 
multitudes of American knitting machines, making hosiery of the 
lower grades, are being operated upon the Continent of Europe, and 
some of the best kinds of American knitting machines are built and 
sold in Europe by machine makers under agreements with Ameri- 
can patentees. No intelligent man, who considers ‘the history of 
this subject, can venture to assume that, if there had beenno pro- 
tective duties upon knit goods here, there would now be any exten- 
sive knitting industry in this country. Then, too, if that industry 
had ‘not been in successful operation here, beyond question this 
wonderful machinery would have had no existence. 1In that event 
our own people and the people of Europe would, at this moment, 
be paying far higher prices than arenow demanded for the portion 
oftheir clothing which is almost indispensable to theix.comfort. 

The fact is that knitted underwear, ‘because-of the existence of 
this machinery for its cheap production, isused thousands of times 
for every single time that:it wasused forty yyears.ago. There!has 
been a gain for productive enterprises and a gain in facilities for 
personal eonfort, because-our Government ‘thirty-odd years ago by 
wise legislation—legislation which the Democratic party is now 
threatening to overthrow—gave to American ‘kiiitters an oppor- 
tunity to build up this great, growing, and useful business. 

I think I may say here also that there are kindred and collateral 
industries depending upon knit goods ‘manufacture which deserve 
consideration.at the hands-of Congress. There are.in this:country 
a large muniber of <establishments, some of them very extensive, 
which make a business of dyeing and ‘finishing knit goods. ‘Some 
of the mills have their own dychouses and ‘tinishing:rooms, ‘but 
many of them send theirpreduct to separate dyeing and finishing 
establishments, where the processes which make the fabric ready 
for: market are:conducted. A part-of the business of thesetinishing 
works isto dye:and ‘finish ‘foreign-made stockings brought imto this 
country. 

It-isa practice of tthe Hurepean knitters to takeithe rough stock- 
ing.as it-comes ‘from ‘the machine, without putting anymore labor 
on. tt, and ‘to‘ship it to this country ‘im bulk, ‘so thattheymnay ‘get it 
in at ‘the very lowest:rates.df duty. Thisamales a large anil profit- 
able business for the American finishers; and if ‘the:duty shall be 
reduced, every particle of this work will he done in Europe instead 
of being done here. One of these dyers and finishers reports that 
he has many ‘thousands:of dozens of :goods ‘here ‘in ‘bond, and quan- 
ties:more to-arrive; biut'that if the proposed lower duties shall go 
inttoveftect, /heccan export them all back'to Germany and have them 
dyeil there in ‘the ‘bestmanner and at less expense than ‘the processes 
would cost on this'side of ‘the water. 

Knit-underwearismade in the State of Pennsylvania in compara- 
tively small quantities. The preducts of the mdustry there are 
chiefly hosieryand what: are denominated ‘fancy knit:goods.” But 
the manufacture of knitunderwear—shirts and drawers—is an indus- 
try of great importanee in:other parts of the country, anil particu- 
larly ‘inthe Stateof New York. At least $50,000,000 are-constantly 
invested in ‘the: manufacture of shirtsand drawers, and the business 
employs, directly or indirectly, about forty thousand persons. The 
‘business pays in wages 110t less than $20,000,000.a year, and has an 
output valued at, at least, $60,000,000. 

The wages ;paid dn manufacturing districts in England from 
which we import quantities of ‘knit unierwear will average not 
more than $165 to $175 a year, while the average wages in the same 
industry in’this country aretfrom $400'to.$450 a year. The average 
in both cases aupente low, but ‘let it be remembereti that this is a 
‘business in which many young people and women fini employment. 
Of these goods the. American mills make more‘than is made by all 
the rest of the world put together, and all that they manufacture 
we consume at home. This:ismot:true:of:amy other country. The 
entire product practically is consumed by our own people. The 
time was, :and:it'is not many years ago, when one mill would 
have supplied the whole American demand for:knit underwear; but 
at present the use of these'fabrics has become’so general-among peo- 
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| ple. of all classes, ages, and eonditions, that it would probably be 





difficult tofind, in our population, more than a few persons who do 
not wear knit underclothing of cotton or wool. The imports of 
these goods are chiefly of the higher classes, those used by persons 
in affluentcircumstances. Tho American manufacturerundouhbtedly 
supplies the demand of the multitudes of the people of the country. 
Therefore if the duty wpon knit shirts and drawers is reduced, no 
benefit-can accrues to ‘the ordimary consumer, but the effect will be 
to displace. an equal.amount.of production in this country 

An argument embracing many facts bearing upon the subject was 
presented to the Ways and Means Committee by Hon. 'litus Sheard, 
of New York, and as it-has special value inthis connection,I embody 
itin my remarks. The following are some of its leading features: 

There is invested in those plants (of the knit-goods industry) not less than 
$25,000,000, and there is constantly invested in ‘the manulacture of shirts and 
drawers fully $50,000,000. This industry employs, directly and ‘indirectly, about 
40,000 persons, and pays inwages not less than $7,600, 000aunually,and'the ontput 
of these mills has been estimated. as high as $60,000,000; this irrespective of eop 
yarn mills, which have been variously estimated at ‘from 25°to.50 per eertt of th« 
whole. 

From personal investigation by some of our committee in Hnghand, and from 
statistics from reliable ‘sources, we find the wages per capite in hosiery in 
manufacturing districts average from $165 to $175 per annum, while entirely 
from a practical point of view we know, and are able to state to-you, ‘the fact that 
the average wages per capitain our knit-goods industry is from ‘$400 to $450 per 
annum. 

The knit-goods industry of this country, commonly known as shirts and drawers 
is peculiarly an American industry. First, because we manufacture in this coun 
try more largely than in all the rest of the world put together; secondly, because 
we use all we manufacture, which is true of no other country. Wedo not.make 
these gooils for export, but entirely for domestic use. It is withimtheknowledge 
of com tively young men when the preduct of one large mill would have sup- 
plied all domestic demanils, but the use of knit underwear has beecome*so univer 
sa], both for men, women, and chilitren anil youths, that to-day in oureountry it 
is an exception to find asingle person out of the 65,000,000 who donot wear uniler 
etothing of either cotton or wool. 

Our manufacturers so neatly meet the general demanil ‘that not to oxceed 
$1,200,000 worth of knit of wool or part wool,-of all kinés anil character 
are imported annually, and the few shirts and drawers aro oxclusively luxurics 
forthe very rich. You will therefore see that should you reduce the duty upon 
this article, so as to admitof a r importation, yon would ‘thereby displace 
an equal amount of uction in this country, shutting up as many milis in pro 
portion, and would deprive American labor of its legitimate'fruite. 


Accompanying the quotation just submitted J :presentimportant 
and striking testimony supplied by individual knitters, chiefly 
manufacturers of cotton hosiery in the city of Philadelphia, which 
I have culled from the pages.of The Textile Record,.of Philadel 
phia, an influential trade journal representing the textile industries 
generally and the knit-geods business particularly. The following 
are the quotations: 

VIEWS OF PHILADELPHIA MANUPACTURERS.—WHAT THEY HAVE ‘TO SAY CONCERN 
ING THE WILSON TARIP?P BILL. 


Robert Pilling, of Pilling & Madely, Trenton avenue and Huntington street, 
Philadelphia, sail: ‘‘ The raposed nge to ad valorem duties is:dll wrong, but 
the best thing manufacturers can do is to go ahead and find out what they can do 


uniler'the provisions of the proposed law. It represents the worst ‘the free-trade 
party can ¢ vise, and any:improvement on it will then be that «much gain to us 
Lhere can be no doubt.that foreign manufacturers have ;piles<of realy to 


ship here’the moment the law should go into effect, and prices will rile'low until 
forcign manufacturers become busy, th h the demantl created there, when they 
would themseélves probably we prices‘up. That woultl givetthe. American:man- 
ufacturers a chance, but under such s condition of affairs overpreduction would 
restilt and values would again come down, and machinery be brought to a stand. 
still. Inany case, though there should be untiue haste about it, wages must 
ad just:thems¢tves. But there is no question that textile manufacturing would 
become a — enterprise. 

Owen Osborne, proprietor of the Atlas Knitting Mills, at Fourth and Somerset 
striects, Philadelphia, could give no stronger criticism of the proposed Wilson 
tareff bill than to reiterate his admonition ‘to the Ways and Means Committee 
wh n he appearetl before them as a representative of the knit goods industry. 
Hegsaid then: ‘‘The high place which this article of American manufacture 
hol s in themarket of the world to-day is almost entirely due to the wise -pro- 
visi°ns of the;present tariff laws, which gave opportunity for improvement and 
development; antl as a consequence, machinery and -process have steadily 
advanced until we now see the product aecepted by the most critical buyers. Wo 
now solemnly assure you that any reduction of the present rates, particularly on 
the lower grades, will surely drive the domestic industry from the strong posi- 
tion it has attained. “Machinery which has been running to the full capacity will 
be idle, and our people will be forced to work for less reward, which means an 
approach to'the a to the Chemnitz operators, which in this industry may 
be represented by a mark paid in Germany for thedollar paidinthiscountry. This 
approach must. proceed in just such proportion as the present.rates are disturbed. 
Referring to the question of cotton underwear, all that we have said in connection 
with cotton wey lies with equal forec'to underwear. If any changes aro 
eontemplated in this line, in the direction of a reduction of duty, it will surely 
mean an increase of importations, a decrease of domestic production, and a reduc- 
tion in w to American labor.” 

‘Tho bill is infamous,” said John Blood, hosiery manufacturer at Seventh and 
Somerset streets, Philadelphia. ‘To my mind its adoption can only lead to one 
of twothings. Either tho milis must close or wages must be eut40 to 50 per cent. 
It aims.at the destruction of the wholeindustry, as it stands, and Ldo not believe 
it will. ever beeome a law.” 

Thomas Back, of Thomas Buck & Co., hosiery manufacturers, Third and Cum- 
beriand streets, Philadelphia, said: ‘‘ Foreign manufacturers can land goods in 
New York at practically the same freight charge that it costs me to send geods 
from Philadelphia to New York. That being the case, without any protective 
duty, itis a comparison of the cost of labor in Enis country against that of Europe, 
as the latter has the benefit of modern machinery and skilled labor equal with us. 
The duty proposed don’t begin to compensate for the wage difference, and it can 
only mean one thing to the laboring class—wages must come down.”’ 

Grant C. Osborne, of Grant C. Osborne & Co., Third and Cumberland streets 
Philadelphia, said: ‘‘Hosiery manufacturers have had no bed of roses for somo few 
hese past, because of the keen competition at home, and the cost of production 

been reduced to the lowest possible notch at the present rate of American 
wages. Any reduction made necessary by the competition of cheap for- 
eign goods must come off the working people.’ 
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“The roposed ad valorem system of duties,” said J. h Black, of J h 
Black & Bom Trenton avenue and street, Philadel hia, “will take the busi. 


ness of the country away from honest men and give it to a class who are experi- 
enced in and ready to defraud the Government. It means two invoices, one to 
the Government, at a ney low valuation, and another to the man to whom 
the are billed. The specific duty was too plain for those who desire to 

the dishonest importer. That was simply a matter of counting a dozen, 
and even then n® Sos holes were found to enable some men to sell goods in 
New York cheaper they could be bought in Europe and brought here. The 
bill further, to my mind, is clearly a blow at the North in favor of the textile indus- 
tries of the South. Ido not see how any sane man can believe such a bill will 


ward Blood, of Blood Bros., and Jackson, Trenton, and Allegheny avenues, 
Philadelphia, : ‘I can only hope that the bill does not become a law in its 
present shapo. It was only the other day I refused an order when only 14 cents 
a dozen 8 between us, and with my machines standing idle and the men on 
the street. ButI could not offer my men less wages, and there was no other item 
in the cost of production where I could make the difference up If it should be- 
come a law must come down, and even then manufacturers, not financially 
strong, must go to the wall. Only the man that can pay cash, discount bills, and 
in such ways save here and there can continue in business quceeaey.. 

Brown & Eberle, Palethorp and Huntington streets, Philadelphia, said: 
‘Under the Wilson bill it will be impossible for certain ons of the industry to 
exist. American workmen could not be found who would or could afford to accept 
the wages that manufacturers of certain lines would have to offer to continue in 
business. Republican Representatives in both Houses should fight it to the last. 
Cleveland's meunee shows that he is in hearty accord with it, and he will bring to 


ne he can, the peu su \. 
bert W, Scott, of Scott & Williams, Philadelphia, said: “One of the greatest 
ustices of the whole bill is the placing of ribbed underwear in the cut hosiery 
ule, with a duty of 80 per cent ad valorem. It does not belong there any 
more than it belongs with coal and iron. It needed protection as much, if not 
than —— lee lallnes hele is not more than seven years old in this 
country, and yet in its . Prior to the enactment of the present law 
the ribbed underwear industry of this een practically speaking, in the 
cagemmentas stage, and since time many improvements in both machinery 
and process have resulted in an immense increase of uction. This has taken 
place despite the fact that goods valued at $1.50 per dozen and less came into the 
country ata rate of duty out of all rtion to the higher grades. Atthe time 
the present schedule was prepared it was im ible to say just what the future of 
the industry would be, and it was certainly never intended that goods which 
take rank with full fashioned goods should come in the same class with common 
cut hosiery. We argued that point ularly before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee thatif, therefore, any changes are to be made in this schedule 
we are of opinion that it would be an act of simple justice to se te under- 
wear from cut hosiery and give itat least the same protection accorded fashioned 
goods, where it properly gs. Should the bill become a law it means that 

many projects must be abandoned.” 

Mr. President, I have already referred to the interest of the South 
in these various cotton industries to which I have alluded. The 
fact is one which should have some weight with Southern Senators 
whose votes are asked for the support of this destructive measure, 
that men of high character engaged in this manufacturing industry 
in the South regard the bill with feelings of indignation and almost 
of despair. The knitting industry is one which the Southern people 
should particularly desire to cherish and maintain. It consumes 
cotton yarns of just the kind that are made in many of the large 
Southern cotton mills. A very large percentage of the operatives 
a in such mills are, as has n said, women and children, 
and the establishment of these mills in the South has enabled South- 
ern women and children, who could not in any other way obtain 
remunerative employment, to have light, steady, and profitable 
work, The woman who works in a Southern knitting mill obtains 
three or four times the amount of wages that are earned by ordin 
farm hands. If the mills are deprived of a of this kin 
they must remain idle with the result that the Southern people will 
encounter poverty hard to bear. It is shown, in a statement which 
I shall append to these remarks, that a knitting mill in Georgia, 
organized in 1889, earned less than $4,000 up to January, 1893. 

‘his shows that the manufacturer does not realize exorbitant 
profits. As a matter of fact, he has been obliged to combat the 
difficulties which are always encountered in an attempt to intro- 
duce now industries and to make use of the labor of operatives 
who are without skill. As the business continues the earnings of 
the operatives will be larger and no doubt the profits of the em- 
ployers will be increased, but that the price of the manufacture will 
advance isin the highest degree improbable. It is far more likely 
to recede, But with improved machinery and higher skill on the 
part of the work a the industry will continue to attract capi- 
tal, and as the population increases there will be no reason why 
every Southern mill should not have in its immediate vicinity one 
or more knitting mills to consume @ part of the cotton spun by its 
aor? I quote the impressive statement made before the 
Ways and Means Committee by Maj. J. F. Hanson, a distinguished 
citizen of Macon, Ga., who is engaged in cotton spinning and 
knitting in that city. Maj. Hanson is a gentleman of the highest 
character and stan , and the plea which he makes to the Rep- 
resentatives of the South in this Capitol, to stand by the industries 
which are being built up in his State and giving employment to 
the people there, surely should be heeded, rather than the invata- 
tion to those Representatives to lend their assistance in smitin 
down and destroying a business which produces wealth among an 
gives comfort to their constituents. 

The portions of the statement to which I refer are as follows: 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


[Statement by Maj. J. F. Hanson, of Macon, Ga.) 


In addressing the Ways and Means Committee, . Hanson said: When the 
representatives of the hosiery and knit goods man of the United States 
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were before yous committee on the 15th, I was deprived of making a statement in 
behalf of such manufacturers in the Southern States, by expiration of the time 
given for the hearing. I therefore sapeaeety ask that you will permit me to file 
a statement with your committee, such statement to constitute a part of the caso 
aleady presented. 


MILLS IN THE SOUTH. 


Hosiery mills have been established in nearly all the States of the South, andin 
proportion to the capital invested they are employing a larger number of opera- 
tives than any other branch of Southern industry. As the manager of a large spin- 
ning interest, and handling the production of several anges mills, manufac- 
turing yarns adapted to the wants of Southern knitters, I can say that I am 
familiar, through years of correspondence, with their wants, and also with the 
character and prices of their products, as well as the measure of success which 
has attended investments in this direction. In addition to the information thus 
acquired, I can speak for this interest by reason of direct connection with the 
Macon Knittiag ompany, located at Macon, Ga., and which is by far the largest 
and most important hosiery plant in the Southern States. 


NEED OF PROTECTION. 


By reason of the inexperience of our people, the manufacture of hosiery has not, 
as arule, proven successful or profitable to the projectors of our mills. This 
inexperience, in both management and labor, has resulted in losses in many 
instances of mest or all of our original investments; necessitating reorganiza- 
tion through the <npiemest of new — to utilize plants and skill acquired 
by costly experience. This tuition of failure has not been paid in every case, 
but from observation and experience I will venture the confident opinion that the 
success of an original enterprise has provon an exception to the general rule. 

Recent years have shown a steady increase in the number of our mills as well 
as a gratifying improvement in the character of the goods produced. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Investigation will prove to you that a very large percentage of the Ourires 
employed in Southern hosiery mills are women and children, who find in thes 
mills Hehe, steady, and profitable work, which they could not obtain in many 
communities prior to the introduction of this pues, and of which they will be 
deprived if, from any cause, the mills are closed. Neither the wages paid to these 
women and children, nor the prices of the goods they produce, nor the profits 
accruing to the owners, are such as to warrant the criticism that either is exces- 
sive, or that either or all entail an unnecessary or unreasonable tax upon con- 
sumers. 
HIGH WAGES. 


It is true that the female mill operatives are paid two, three, and tour times 
the wages paid to able-bodied farm laborers, but this is not bécause the mill 
oueeres are paid too much, but itis due rather to the fact that under condi- 

ons prevailing in the agricultural States of the South farm labor is forced to 
accept the lowest compensation of any labor in the country. 

Tho hosiery mills employ men, of course. If such are sent to the farm for 
employment and subsistence this would result in still further competition for 
farm employment; in decrease in the demand for farm products and in an increase 
in tho marketable surplus from our farms. Our women and children are not 
adapted to farm work and must remain idle or find employment elsewhere. 


SUFFERING AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


With all the avenues for employment we have so far opened to them many are 
suffering from enforced idleness, and we are pepeciens to provide such with fur- 
ther means of support in our mills, full of help while we are running, but in 
many cases shut down at present. if they are forced to go upon farms to exist 
their misfortune can be measured only by the increasing distress of our present 
overproducing agriculture. 


PRICES OF GOODS ARE LOW. 


The prices at which the knit goods products of Southern mil!s are selling indicate 
the best values known to distributors and consumers in the history of our coun- 
try’s markets for manufactures. Upon the question of profits to mill-owners I 
have already indicated what our experience has been. This feature of the case 
has been —. ae» a > . In oF auenen oS ae = 
pressed ma tes © facts of personal experience an cover wha 
conceive tobe an im et omission in the testimony so far submitted to your 
committee touching the profits derived from the manufacture of hosiery, I beg 
to submit the following statement with reference to the Macon Knitting Com- 

ny, of which I am president, and which, as I have already stated, is the largest 
Realery mill in the Southern States. 


THE MACON KNITTING COMPANY. 


It has been in existence for over ten years. Until 1889 or 1890 (I write away 
from home and can not be exact as to dates) its capital all paid in was $36,000. 
At this date its capital was increased to $100,000. © entire dividends paid to 
the shareholders up to the time its capital was inc from $36,000 to $100,000 
was $3,600, or 10 cent —-. its capital stock fora period of six orseven poe, 
which was about 14 ag cent per annum, Its on earnings from the time it 
was reor, zed u January, 1893, were less than $4,000. 

It is fair to say that since speapeaetion its operations were restricted for somo- 
thing over one year for the building and equipment of a new mill, which was 
filled with what we decided, after patient and persistent aes ion, was the 
best machinery of its class in the world. This machinery was not only of a high 
order in construction but was complicated and e ive by reason of its automatic 
features, which are covered by patents purch at heavy cost. 

With all the saving in labor which we have been able to make in the knittin 
dpe, Ss the use of machines requiring but little labor and attention an 

roduci| ost ‘ect work, the expenses in all the details of hing have 

n such that we have not been able, except with the utmost difficulty, to market 

the —_— produced in competition with the hand-made goods of Germany and 
other coun \. 

The capital of $100,000 on pera | 1, last, was increased at that time to $125,000. 
By reason of the requiremenis of the business, the mill from which the Knitting 
Company obtains its supply of s, which is also under the writer’s manage- 
mest ana is largely interested in the Knitting Company, is carrying it for over 
$100,000, and has steadily carried this amount for more than two years. 

e have more experience now than three years and if Brey a for 

8 are maintained there is a reasonable prospect for fair business in the future. 

f from any cause we are compelled to lower the prices of our goods without 

lowering the cost of production our investment in plant will be practically value- 
less. 


UNDER FREE TRADE WAGES GO DOWN. 


Cotton is low, as low as we h it will ever be. Our labor is cheap enough, 
but with the price of Tew material and other su eae eens , the cost 
of labor is the only flexible item in our cost, poe Cay CREA Badaee. We 


are employing nearly a quarter of a million of dollars in capital and over two 
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hundred and fifty men, women, and children in this mill. We would be pleased 
to submit samples of our goods to your inspection, together with the cost ofl abor 
and all the materials entering into their make-up, alyo selling prices and profits. 
We would like to do this in order that you may sit in judgment upon what we 
are doing for our labor, for the community in which we te and for the consum- 
ers ofour goods. There is nothing in connection with our business that we have 
the right or the disposition to conceal from our law-makers, when they are striv- 
ing in the interests of justice to all classes to frame laws bearing upon this and 
similar industries. 

I omitted in its proper connection to state that in the early part of last year we 
decided to add to our line the production of a coarser grade of goods adapted 
especially to the wants of laboring men. At present we are making these goods 
largely, and all I have said with reference to the machines upon which ladies’ wear 
is produced, in the way of economy of production, low cost, and small profits in 
manufacturing, is more than true with reference to this class of goods. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST, 


In conclusion you will permit me to say that it has been my purpose s0 far to 


state facts without entering an argument touching the conflicting views of the two 
great schools of thought in this country with reference to tariff legislation. I may 
say, however, with propriety I trust, that while I sincerely accord to you the same 
devotion to the country’s best interests that I claim for myself, our views are in 
conflict. Iam convinced from the history of former experiments under the policy 
you now propose to re-inaugurate that this | pond will always hereafter as always 
Cconteieds end in general disaster. It is not the purpose, as I believe, of any one 
to destroy our national prosperity, but present troubles are due to the legislation 
with which we are threatened, and which will, I fear, be based upon misconcep- 
tion of the facts and hence wrong conclusions with reference to the effects of a 
protective tariff. 


NO BOUNTY FOR MANUFACTURERS, 


As I understand tho case, the majority of your committee and of Congress, as 
well as the President, are proceeding upon the idea that, under a protective 
tariff, manufacturers get a bounty equal to the duty on their products. Free 
trade and tariff-for-revenue advocates reason as if this were true, but I fail to 
revall an instance in which this doctrine has been stated in terms, save in the 
nowfamous tariff message of Mr. Cleveland to Congress, during his first term as 
President. If this doctrine is true, protection is an infamy so long as it is meas- 
ured by present scales of duties. If it is true, it is the duty of Congress to see 
that the duties are lowered to a point that will protect the public against extor- 
tionate prices, as well as the manufacturers and labor of the country from undue 
competition with the cheaper capital and labor of Europe. 

But I assure you that within the range of my knowledge as a manufacturer and 
certainly with reference to the products of the establishments under my charge, 
that this doctrine is absolutely erroneous. Southern manufacturers of hosiery 
do not make an average profit of one-fourth the amount of duty on hosiery, and 
to substantiate this proposition I invite your committee to examine the books of 
our company. If this doctrine is untrue, and if our tariff legislation is based 
upon the presumption that it is correct, it must be plain that we are in danger of 
incalculable injury to our industries, through legislation inflicted upon us at the 
hands of misinformed and misguided, though honest men. 


OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM. 


Mr. President: The manufacture of oilcloth is distinctiveiy an 
American industry. It is one of the earliest and most progressive 
of the minor industries of this country, and has grown from a very 
sinall andcrude beginning to a business of considerable importance, 
giving employment to a large amount of both labor and capital. 

Floor oilcloth was first made in England in 1804, the originator 
being one John Buckley, whose principal business in that early day 
was the painting and ornamenting vestibules. His artistic work 
for floors consisted in executing alternate black and white diamonds 
in imitation of tiles. Noting the inconvenience to his patrons of 
waiting until the floors were sufficiently dried before they could be 
used, he conceived the idea of painting his black and white dia- 
monds upon canvas and hanging it up to dry by natural heat. 
His paints were at first entirely water colors, but as his business 
increased he saw the necessity of using oil paints, as they were 
more durable, and of having designs more ornate than the simple 
diamonds. The patterns were at first produced by stencils, but 
afterwards the engraved or cut blocks were used, substantially as 
at the present time. 

In this vag See begun an industry that has grown to respectable 
proportions, both in England and the United States, about 20,000,000 
square yards being the annual production of the latter country at 
the present time. 

The first oilcloth made in this country was made by Jolin Dor- 
sey in 1807, who had his establishment on Chestnut street, below 
Twelfth, in Philadelphia, Pa. Isaac Macauley, who purchased Mr. 
Dorsey’s establishment, was really the first man toestablish the busi- 
ness on anything like an extended scale. He spun flax and wove it 
into burlaps for the foundations, Owing to the city spreading out 


towards Twelfth street Mr. Macauley was compelled to transfer his | 


works to what was then the country, the northeast corner of Broad 
and Filbert streets, the site on which the Masonic Temple now 
stands. Later on even this section of the city became too thickly 
vopulated and the business proved objectionable to his neighbors. 
ir. Macauley, in 1814, was compelled to move again, andjthis time 





eens the old Hamilton mansion, standing on Bush Hill, which | 
e supposed to be sufficiently far removed from the built-up por- | 


tions of the city that the operations would not prove offensive to 
the citizens, This old mansion (long ago demolished) had once 
been the country seat of a colonial governor in the province of 
Pennsylvania, and in after time, when the province became a State, 
it received within its hospitable walls Gen. George Washington and 
other celebrities of that period as guests of its occupants. 

After remaining unoccupied for several years it was taken posses- 


——————— 


sion of by the city authorities for a yellow-fever hospital, on 
account of its isolation, during the prevalence of that dreaded 
scourge, in the summer and autumn of 1793; and in this building 
Stephen Girard (at that time considered the wealthiest citizen of 
Philadelphia) risked his life and devoted his valuable time in 
attendance upon the unfortunate sufferers stricken down by this 
terrible pestilence. After the house had been puritied by fire, which 
destroyed the interior and roof of the ill-fated mansion (incendiary 
or accidental has never been ascertained), Mr. Macauley, as 
stated, became possessed of this damaged edifice, together with the 
adjacent cntiad, and, after the third removal, established the first 
oilcloth factory of any note in the United States. He repaired and 
remodeled the premises and adapted them and the adjacent lots to 
the industry, which he meant should be permanent and conducted 
on an extensive scale. Having thus secured alocation, which prom- 
ised to be free from encroachment for many years, he placed on the 
roof of this old building an attractive cupola, with a balustrade, 
from which a splendid view of the city and surrounding suburbs, 
could be obtained, and which was frequently taken advantage of 
by citizens and visitors to the city, the Macauley Oilcloth Works 
and the Fairmount Water Works being the two principal attrac- 
tions in the northwestern portion of the city. 

The specialties made in this factory were floor and table oilcloth, 
bordered oilcloth covers, all of various widths and lengths, stout, 
ornamental table mats with a green baize back, medicated oiled 
silk, highly recommended by the medical fraternity as a cure for 
rheumatism, and a preparation of the same material made into hat- 
covers, as a precaution from rain, etc. Also carriage-curtain coy- 
erings on strong Russia duck with neat figures on the inside as a 
finish. 

In the basement of this factory were fitted up numerous hand 
looms, on which skillful weavers produced the fabric for the light 
grades of oilcloth, and the different widths were 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4, 
suitable for table oilcloth, etc. The preparation of this kind of 
goods was similar, although on a smaller scale to that of the floor 
oilcloth, a description of which will be given below. The founda- 
tion for the body of floor oilcloth, which was composed that time 
of hemp, now known to the trade as “ burlap,” andimported by them 
from Dundee, Scotland, was then woven on Macauley’s premises, the 
flax being purchased directly from the Pennsylvania grower. 

The raw material was hackled and spun into threads, in what 
may be called a ropewalk; a number of these threads having been 
made by a person walking backward the whole length of the walk 
and spinning them out from a hank of tow wound around the waist, 
and attached to a wheel which revolved from the strain applied by 
backward steps. The threads were then wound onto bobbins, which 
in turn were inserted into enormous shuttles and driven along the 
beams of the heavy looms, 7 yards wide, by the arms of the stalwart 
weavers, who stood in the center of their looms, and with one power- 
ful stroke sent them whirling from oneend of their looms to the other, 
a distance of 21 feet; and thus the earliest burlaps used in the manu- 
facture of oilcloth in the United States were made at the Bush Hill 
Oilcloth Factory. The canvas, when finished, being woven in 
lengths of 60 feet, was removed from the looms and spread upon 
enormous upright frames, built contiguous, and constructed for the 
purpose of receiving the canvas. 

Here, hanging on large tenter hooks and stretched as tight as the 
strength of the fabric would permit, was received the first prelim- 
inary coat, called “size,” by the application of a composition some- 
what after the nature of paste, which, when dried, filled up all the 
interstices, and became a foundation on which to lay the different 
coats of paint, or color, necessary to form a stout and heavy oil- 
cloth. Then came the priming process, which was effected by 
applying a light coat of paint with a trowel, the process being simi- 
lar to that used by a plasterer to-day in coating walls of buildings. 
When this coat became perfectly dry, it was rubbed down and 
smoothed from all inequalities by the friction of pumicestone, or a 
piece of lava from Italy, or some other volcanic region. Then, suc- 
ceeding each other, and allowing sufficient time only for each one 
to dry, three additional coats of paint were placed upon the back 
and two upon the face, which afterwards received a coat of choice 
and selected material called “ finishing coat,” the goods being now 
ready for the printer’s hands. 

The process described was entirely by hand and necessarily slow, 
as the manufacturer was entirely dependent on natural heat for 
drying his goods, and where the weather was not propitious weeks 
often elapsed between the coats as described. 

The building in which these cloths were coated was provided 
with permanent scaffolding, with platforms one above the other, 
about 6 to 7 feet apart, so that all parts of the canvas could be 
reached by men standing on these platforms, which were built 
along the side of the frames so that by ascending them and work- 
ing at different altitudes the entire surface could be operated upon. 

Having to go through all the processes described before tehy 
were ready to receive impressions of the print blocks forming. the 
pattern required considerable time, and after these prepared 
sheets of 60 by 21 feet had become sufficiently hardened to permit 
the handling, they were removed from their frames again and wound 
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around rollers about 22 feet long and hoisted by tackle to the print- 
h, long, hollow brick building on 


ing rooms, which were in a hig 
Spring Garden street. The pri tables extended the entire 
width ef this building, with exception of about 6 feet on each 
side, in which was butlt substantial flooring the whole length of 
the building, and three, four, or five of these platforms, s to 
the floors on each story of a dwelling house. The sheet, having 
been hoisted to the printing room, was placed under the printer’s 
table, with the projecting end of the roller in a notch at each end, 
and the sheet anrolled until it covered the printing table. It was 
then secured, and the printer to commence his operations. 
It had been decided that.o pattern containing five colors was to be 
a on this sheet. The paints having all been mixed, the tier- 

y was instructed to put each color in its separate sieve or pad, 
and to place the block which is to print that color on the sieve con- 
taining it, Vor instance, a part of the pattern is to be printed in 
red, a red rose, so then the block which the boy has p upon 
the siove or enshion containing the red color has eut upon it a fig- 
are of the rose, or any other of the pattern to be printed in red 
color; and so on with the other blocks. Each of the other four 
received the color for its part of the figure. 

Now, we will say the pattern he is about to print calls for five 
colors: Red, green, blue, yellow, and white. The printer takes the 
blocks with red paint from the boy and —— to stain that part 
of the pattern over the surface of the cloth from one edge to the 
other, calling the ee toreplenish the block from the red paint 
cushion, which it is his duty to —— covered with fresh paint. 
Then he asks for the bloek from white paimt cushion, and im- 
pe or prints, that part of the pattern in the same manner, and 

n succession the blocks with the remaining colors, until the whole 
attern is formed, or completed; each block being cut so as to fit 
spaces left uncovered by the others. Each block is e ved, 
or cut, for one color, and the portion of the pattern contai the 
color occupies the same position on the block that it does in the 
ign on the cloth. The sawed lines, or cubes, are all cut away, 
—. those that appear in the portion of the design upon the 
bleck. Of course there must be as many blocks as there are colors, 
and the cost of manufacturing is somewhat regulated by the num- 
ber of colors used, Some printers use heavy mallets or mauls, and 
with these pound the blocks to make a good impression; but in 
this particular factory a lever, or screw press, was arranged running 
in a groove above the printer’s head, which he moved by ropes as 
he changed his position, and the pressure was —— by means of 
a handle which projected within easy reach of his hand. 

The pattern has now been printed,.so far.as the impression of one 
row of blecks is concerned, entire width of the sheet, and room 
is required to repeat the operation. 

oe the printing rooms were stout beams the entire 
length of building, and on these rested poles, which crossed in 
front of the printers’ tables. There were bly twenty or thirty 
of them clustered at the far end of the ting room. 

All hands were called; the foremost beam wasslid along on the 
platform by careful hands on each side, and brought forward oppo- 
site the table on which the printer was wor: , Where it was low- 
ereil to a level with the sheet of cl] fresh its first 
The end of this sheet is firm] to the pole, 
hoisted just high enough to oailawe the table from the printed mark 
of the goods. 

And so the operation goes on, until the whole piece or sheet is 
completed, and then the inside end was tacked to another ‘ 
and was swung into the space in the middle of the | , there 
to hang until sufficiently seasoned to allow of handling. it 
was lowered to the ground floor, where it was rolled up and hoisted 
onto a rail oar on the tramway, and conveyed to an extensive dry- 
ing floor in the rear of the , which was fenced in and cov- 
ered a lot of considerable extent. Arriving at its proper p it 


roll up these sheets, mach the-same as a crew on & man-of-war is 
piped to farl sails; and the simile holds 


for other occasions, as 

a ned thunderstorm ht abou same operation. This 

was repeated day after day in fair weather, and in foul weather the 
building to 


cloths remained in the \ 
When the cloth was thus dried or cured it received a 
coat of fine, hard varnish, w in turn, was allowed to 


in the sun, Then the goods were 

he process described--was necessarily slow, and it took quite a 
ear to finish a wide piece of floor oilcloth ready for 
© price of the goods also, under these conditions, was very high, 
and for that reason the demand limited, as they were entirely 
ond the reach of the consumer, and were used almost 
en’ in the halls, dining rooms, and ‘kitchens of the well to do. 
In addition to the American article there was quite a fair propor- 
tion of the goods used imported from Bri the Bootch mhnuto- 
turers goods with some con- 


sumers Ganapunnten a fomign article tothe come product, And this 


condition and class of people exist to-day, they demanding a foreign 
article, although no better than the homé product, andsuch demand 


and condition are not confined to.any one trade or class of manufac. 
tured goods. 

The method of the manufacture of oilcloths, as given, continued 
until about 1865, when new methods were introduced for sizing and 
a goods, and artificial heat was largely used for drying 
through the entire process. Narrow widths of goods also came more 
largely into use. ‘The stuff was more readily handled, the time for 
finishing shortened, and the price brought down to within the reach 
of themany. The sizing, the first operation in the manufacture of 
oilcloth, was particularly slow, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, owing 
to its entire dependence upon the weather, or Providence, for 
results; and the thoughts of the manufacturers of this article had 
been turned for several years to the possibility of getting somo 
simpler, cheaper, and more reliable method. This was finally 
achieved, and in January, 1871, O.C. Washburn, of Philadelphia, 
obtained the following letters patent for 

IMPROVEMENT IN ‘DRYING OILCLOTHS AND SIMILAR FABRIOS. 
To all whom it may concern: 
Be it known that I, Oliver C. Washburn, of the city and county of Philadei- 
oe in the State of Soenerereate, have invented anew and useful improvement, 
n drying oilcloths and similar fabrics, and I do hereby declare the following to 
bea full, clear, and exact description thereof, which will enable others skilled in 
the art to-which it appertains to make and'use my invention, reference being had 
to the accompan: drawing which forms a part of this specification and repre- 


sents my apparatus In ee a 
In the ordinary method of drying oilcloth, after sizing it is either left in the 
frame on which it is stretched while the size is brushed on or spread on an open 
rack, and it is then exposed to the open air or to artiticial heat. This method 
occupies considerable time and is uncertain, often resulting in an imperfect article. 
emt be warm or moist the size is decomposed so as to be worthless. 
is designed to remedy these defects, and consists in anne the 


cloth contin in motion while exposing it to an artificial heat which evapo- 
— ae t holds the size in solution. It also consists in the apparatus 
to 


Are ‘a chamber or steam closet, the walls and doors of which are partly 
removed and broken away to show the steam — BBC OC, by which it is 
heated, as well as the ro) D, E, F, and G, the lJast of which is revolved by 
— ene. impro t the cloth to be dried is passed th 

n the on 0: vemen clo e dried is over the 
roller Dand attached os band or equivalent device which auoes round the 
= —_ is fastened a roller G. The — = andes 

wily so as to impart a very slow progressive movemen e cloth, durin 
which it isin close ity to the heating pipes, both when g over the 
rollers D E-and anderT G, and is kept out of contact with the pipes by strips H, 
means 


distance from tho pair of rollers D F to the pair E G about 
the h of the fabric. A cloth 99 feet in length, when the distanco 
¥F to the opposite pair is 45 feet, and the motionof the roller D 
is ss so that any given point on the cloth will occupy aboutan hour in pass- 
in, D to G, will be thoroughly dried at the end of thattime. By this means 
no’ — is a great en time effected and the size preserved from decompo- 
sition, but the cloth is ed up on the roller G perfectly straight and free from 
‘What I'claim as my invention, and desire to secure by letters patent of the 
United States, is— 
1. The arrangement of heating pipes and rollers, operating as shown and 


described. 
2. The of oilcloth and similar fabries by exposing them while in 
eontinunianstion to pet hrs By heat substantially as described. . 
In witness whereof I have hereunto signed my name this 28th day of November, 


A. D. 1870. 
. OLIVER C. WASHBURN. 

The burlap was in this manner sized in a continuous length of 
about 150 It was smoother and much better sized than un- 
der the old process. ‘The time was shortened, it was entirely relia- 
ble and cheaper, and after being finished the floor oilcloth lay much 
better on the floor. This improvement in sizing necessitated once 
of like character in the coating process and this soon followed. In 
place of the old system of hanging edgwise in a rack and being 
coated by a trowel, a series of racks were arranged running length- 
wise of the building. They were 90 feet in length and set one over 
the other at a distance of only 6 or 8 inches, so that in an ordinary 
story, or room, there could be 18 or 20 lengths or pieces of coated 

, one over the other. These racks were about 3 yards wide, 
and aroom 30 feet in width would accommodate three of them. 
The coating machine was placed opposite the first line of these 
racks, This machine consisted of a strong frame set on wheels, so 
that it might be moved from one rack, when filled, to the next, and 
so from rack to rack, until the room was filled with coated goods. 
A cushion rested between the frames on which the end of the burlap 
to be coated was placed. A steel knife, or doctor, 2} yards wide, 
held in position over the machine by weights, was then lowered 
until it rested on the face of the burlap about to be coated. Coat- 

color Bo agp in sufficient quantity was ss behind the 

or , and after fastening a clamp to the end of the bur- 

lap that was already through the machine, and then securing the 

clamp to a strong rope that ran through the rack from end to end, 
the tions for putting on the first coat were completed. 

At first the rope ch was attached to the goods, her with 
the coated goods, was pulled through the racks by hand power, but 
this soon became too and too expensive, and belt power was 
applied, which had the effect of increasing quantity and decreasing 
cost considerably. This tion was gone over continuously 
until all the racks in the different lines were filled, taking about 
‘ten hours to fill the room, when it was closed, and the heat turned 


on for the ‘process, which, at that time, took from ‘two to 
four days for coat, depending on the quality of goods being 
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At first the drying was done by hot air, either by direct heat 
from stoves or heaters within the rooms, or driven into the rooms 
from large dog-house heaters outside of the buildings. This soon 
gave place, however, tosteam heat, amuch safer, cheaper, and more 
reliable system. Coils of seven-eighths-inch steam pipe were put 
on the sides of the building the entire length of the racks; also lines 
between the racks, suflicient radiation being put in to get a degree 
of heat, if necessary, of 150 to 165° F. This method of drying is 
that in use to-day in the majerity of the oilcloth factories in the 
United States. Coat after coat is put on in the manner described 
until the goods are finished and ready for printing. 

In the coating color, or composition, there has been considerable 
advance made, a reliable manufacturer aiming to produce a more 
pliable, elastic, and better finished piece of goods at a less price 
than hiscompetitors. In this way the consumer shares very largely 
the benefits from improved machinery and processes, and at a 
lessened price, gets better goods, better value, and improved 
appearance, year by year. The manufacturer gets a larger output 
and correspondingly lesser profits. 

One of the principal improvements in composition, or coating 
color, was the invention of Mr. Thomas Potter, of Philadelphia, 
who on December 6, 1877, was granted letters patent for “Improve- 
ment in processes for making oilcloth,” as follows: 


To all whom it may concern: 


Be it known that I, Thomas Potter, of the city and county of Philadelphia, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, have invented a new and useful improvement in the 
manufacture of floor oilcloth, of which I do hereby declaro the following to be a 
full, clear, and precise description, and sufficient to enable those skilled in the 
art to which my invention appertains to comprehend and employ the same. 

My invention relates to what are known as floor oilcloths in contradistinction 
from any oil-surfaced fabric employed for purposes other than the covering of 
floors. 

It designs to effectuate the making of a new article.of manufacture in the class 
of floor oilcloths, viz, a fabric having and eee by reason of the mode of its 
making, the brilliancy of its coloring matters and the brightness of its surface, 
@ fabric durable, because impervious to moisture, and both elastic and tough of 
texture. 

To thoroughly comprehend my improvement, it becomes necessary to state the 
mode of making heretofore practiced and the defects in floor oilcloths made by 
the old methods. 

Heretofore the foundation web of jute, after being straigitened and stiffened 
with size of glue or starch, has been coated and its interstices filled with a com- 
pound of ocher (or other earth or coloring matter) and linseed oil, or of other 
analogous substances, and dried and rubbed to a smooth, but dead surface, the 
fabric thus prepared being ready for the surface figures or pattern, which latter 
are printed with pigments, such as white lead and other oil paints, upon the dead 
surface prepared as aboveset forth. When the printed figures are dry, a coat of 

al varnish is applied to the surface over all. 

‘loor oilcloths preduced by the above —- are defective,in that the dead 
surface first produced on the web, being of necessity somewhat pervious, absorbs 
the oils of the pigments used to print the pattern, impairmg the tone and 
brilliancy of color,and rendering the printed portions of the surfaee themselves 
absorbent, while weakening and making the fibrous structure of the foundation 
web brittle. 

The finishing coat of varnish is likewise and for similar reasons more or less 
absorbed into the substance both of pattern and of web, being weakened and 
consequently made liable to be worn off in spots, destroying its function of ren- 
dering the finished fabric impervious to wet and so preserving it. : 

The following is my improved method of making: The foundation web is first 
sized, filled, rubbed, and dried in the manner now practiced. The fabric so pre- 
pared is themeoated in any convenient manner and to the required extent with 
an impervious varnish, black or neutral in tint, water and oil tight when dried, 
composed, for instance, of linseed oil and Chinese blue, boiled with such a degree 
of heat - will convert the oil and blue into a varnish to form the ground color of 
the cloth. 

Upon this varnish surface, when thoroughly dry, the pattern is printed in the 
usual manner with the desired pigments and the superficial coat of copal or other 
transparent varnish applied to the whole as heretofore. 

It is obvious that the essence of my invention lies in the separation of the ab- 
sorbent ingredients of the pigments composing the pattern and the filling mate- 
rial employed to surface the web, in the making of a floor oileloth, by a layer of 
impervious varnish, which, surfacing in the most effective manner the filled web, 
forms a perfect and impervious face or bed, upon which to print the pattern, and 
jnto the substance of which it is impossible for any of the ingredients of the pat- 
tern pigments to penetrate, the cohesion of all portions being meanwhile perfect. 

It is therefore clear that the brilliancy of the pigments will be not only unim- 
paired, but even augmented, by reason of the black or dark tint of the varnish, 
and that the damaging permeation hereinbefore explained will betotally obviated, 
while the brightness of the entire surface of the finished product will be increased, 
the superficial varnish encountering an almost entirely nonabsorbent surface. 

Having thus described my invention, I claim and desire to secure by letters 
patent of the United States— 

The method herein described of making floor oilcloth, which consists in sizing, 
filling, rubbing, and drying the foundation web of jute, in the usual manner, 
coating the web so prepared with an impervious varnish, printing the pattern 
direct upon said varnish when dry, and after the drying of the pattern superfi- 
cially varnishing the whole, substantially as and for the reasons specified. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto signed my name. 


THOMAS POTTER. 


This invention was a long stride in the direction of a bright, 
elastic and waterproof face, or finish, for floor oilcloths, and led 
to other improvements in that direction, of mere or less import- 
ance. 

After each coat in the operation was dried, it was necessary to 
rub it down smooth, or pumice it. This, as stated, was formerly 
done by hand entirely and was a process much too slow to keep 

with the comparatively rapid processes of sizing and coating, 
‘end cost out of proportion to the other processes. 

It was reserved for Philadelphia again to solve the problem of a 

rapid and labor-saving machine for rubbing, or pumicing, the oil- 


cloth, Augustus E. Suow, of that city, being granted a patent on 
July 1, 1875, for ‘improvement in machines for rubbing oilcloths.” 
His claims are as follows: 


To all whom it may coneern: 

Be it known that I, Augustus E. Snow, of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, have invented a new end useful improvement in 
machines for rubbing oilcloth; and I do hereby declare the following to be a fall, 
clear, and exact description thereof, which will enablo others skilled in the art to 
which it appertains to make and use the same, reference being had to the accom- 
panying drawing, which forms a part of this specification, ar wl 















Figure 1 isa side elevation of a machine provided with my improvement, and 
Fig. 2 is a rear view of the rubbing device. 

The same parts are denoted by the same lettors in both figures. 

This invention is an improvement on the machine by which floor oileloth i 
rubbed after receiving each coat of paint for purpose of smoothing its surface; 


and it consists as hereinafter set forth and claimed. 

A, A’, A*, B, B', and B*, in the drawing, represent the frame of the machino 
Gis the driving wheel, on whose shaft H is mounted the driving reller H' 
NWN’! are tension rollers to keep the belt Ostretched. L is the take-up roller, whose 
journals lare supported by hooks m!' on the end of swinging hangers M, which 
permit the roller L to bear against the drivingroller, and also toyield when 
pressed apart from it by the winding of the oilcloth. F is a pulley, driven either 
from the wheel G, as shown in the drawing, or independently thereof. On tho 
shaft I. of pulley F is a crank e, which vibrates the swing c by means ofa pitman 

The swing is of the usual construction; but to the back of the bottom beard ¢', 
I attach a square-edged steel knife or scraper c? (say one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness), by means of bolts ct passing through slots in said knife and permit 
ting it'to be adjusted to any desired height, as shown in fig. 2 

In'the operation of this improvement the roller K, with the oileloth wound on 
it, is placed on the frame of the machine, and the oilcloth is laid on the belt ove 
the roller I', in the usual manner, and passed under the soraper c*, and under and 
around tho take-up roller. At cach stroke of the swing the surface of the oil- 
cloth is rubbed by the scraper. The roller L, bearing against the driving roller 
is revolved by the motion of the latter, and rolls up the oilcloth, drawing it u 
the knife and unrolling it from the roller K. 

The speed of the swing relatively to the feed motion of the oilcloth should b 
higher than is shown in the drawing, and I also prefer to drive the swing inde 
pendently of the wheel G, so that the feed may, when necessary, be stopped and 
any part of the oilcloth subjected to an extra rubbing. These features, however 
form no part of this invention. 

If desired, another scraper c? may be attached to the front of tho swing, as 
shown iu Fig.1. The usual pumicestone, glued tothe bottom board, may also b 
employed in addition to the scraper. 

Instead of a straight knife, c*, a spiral may be used, and for the swing may bo 
substituted any mechanism suitable for giving ‘the scraper a revolving or recip 
rocating instead of a vibrating motion. 

What I claim as my invention, and desire to secure by letters patent of th: 
United States, is— 

In a machine for rubbing oileloth, the combination, with an oscillating rubber 








provided with a pumice stone-coated rubbing face, of one or more metallic scrapers 
attached to said rubber, substantially as and for the purpose set forth. 
AUGUSTUS E. SNOW 


In the printing process considerable advance had also been made 
One McClinch, of Hallowell, Me., invented and assigned to Alden, 
Sampson & Sons an improved press, or power printer. It was a 
flat block machine, and although it never did satisfactory work, 
and could not compare in results with good hand work, yet it 
turned out a very much larger quantity of goods than could be 
turned out by the hand method, probably doing the work of 
twenty-five or thirty men. The claims under tho patent, however, 
were so broad that it stopped during the life of the patent (and in 
this case it was renewed) all improvements of printing presses on 
the lines of that machine. Numbers of other patents were gotten 
out on different principles, but all of them fell short of entire suc- 
cess until the expiration of the patent in 1886 left a broader ficld 
and larger scope to the inventive genius of the American me- 
chanic. 

One Tuck, a one-time resident of Chicopee, Mass., filed an appli- 
cation on April 25, 1887, for an improved “machine for printing 
oilcloth,” which, from the peculiarity of its construction and the 
breadth of its claims, looked to be the coming machine. 

His claims were as follows: 

To all to whom it may concern: 

Bo it known that I, Nelson Lewis Tuck, a citizen of the United States, formerly 
ot Chicopee, Mass., but now residing at Philadelphia, in the county of 
Philadelphia, and State of Pennsylvania, have invented certain new and 
useful improvements in block printing machines for printing oilcloths and 
other fabries, of which the following is a specification: 

1. In an oileloth printing machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed which acts apon 
the fabric to-oceusion its intermittent predetermined advance; third, a series of 
reciprocating, reversing printing bleck-carriers, which alternately simulta- 
neously deseend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend against 
color-feeds ; and, fourth, aseries of color feeds which supply color to the printing 
faces of the biock-carriers, substantially as set forth. 

2. In an oilcloth — machine, the following elements in combination 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is 
caused toe travel ;-second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed which acts upon 
the fabric to oecasion its intermittent predetermined advance; third, fabric-feed- 
operating devices which occasion the advance and retreat of the fabric-feed; 
fourth, a series of reciprocating reversing printing bleck-carriers, which alter- 
nately simultaneously deacend oe the fabric to print it and simultaneously 
ascend against the color-feeds; fifth, block-carrier-actuating devices which alter- 
nately occasion the simultaneous descent and the simultaneous ascent of tho 
block-carriers; and, sixth, a series of color-feeds which supply color to the print- 
ing faces of the block-carriers; substantially as set forth. 

3. In an oileloth — machine, the following elements in combination : 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is eaused 
to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed which acts upon both 
edges of the fabric to occasion its intermittent advance, and which is composedof 
two pairs of connected parailel teed bars; third, a series-of reciprocating revere 
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in rinting block-carriers, which alternately simultaneously descend upon the 
fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend against color-feeds; and, fourth, a 
series of color-feeds which supply color to the printing faces of the block-carriers ; 
substantially as set forth. 

4. In an oilcloth a machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be _ is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed, which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its intermittent predetermined advance; third, a 
series of reciprocating reversing printing block carriers, which alternately simul- 
Sepeoney descend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend — 
color-feeds; fourth, a series of color-feeds, which supply color to the printing 
faces of the block-carriers, and are each composed essentially of an endless apron, 
operating in connection witha color trough, substantially as set forth. 

5. In an oilcloth printing machine the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently anes fabric-feed, which acts 
upon both edges of the fabric to occasion its intermittent advance, and which is 


com of two pairs of connected parallel feed ; a of recipro- 
seg rovecsing printia block carriers, which alternately simultaneously descend 
upon the fabric to print it, and simultaneously ascend against color-feeds; and 


it 
fourth, a series of color-feeds, which supply color to the ting faces of the 
block carriers, and are each com eazentially of an aaliiee apron, operating 
in connection with a color trough, substantially as sct forth. 

6. In an oilcloth ting machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operaping fabric-feed which acts upon 
both edges of the fabric to occasion its intermit advance, and which is com- 

of two pairs of connected parallol feed bars; c-feed-o' ting 
evices which occasion the advance and retreat of the fabric-feed; fourth, a 
series of reciprocating reversing printing-block carriers which alternately simul- 
taneously descend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend against 
color fools; fifth, block-carrier-actuating devices which alternately occasion the 
simultaneous descent and the simultaneous ascent of the block-carriers ; and, sixth, 
a series of color-feeds which su color to the printing faces of the block-car- 
riers, and are each composed of an endless apron operating in connec- 
tion with a color trough; substantially as set forth. 
7. In an oilcloth machine, the following elements in combination: 


First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is and along which it is 

caused to travel; second, an intermittently <sseemng fabric-feed which acts upon 

both ed ” of the fabric to occasion its intermitten onvepen oo which is com- 
0 wo 


pairs of connected parallel feed bars; third, fabric-feed-operatin 
nee "Soarth, 6 


evices which occasion the advance and © fabric-feed ; 


series of reciprocating re printing block carriers which alternately simul- 
taneously descend upon the fa i it and simultaneously ascend against 
color-fi ; fifth, block-carrier-ac g devices which alternately occasion the 


simultaneous descent and the simultaneous ascent of the block-carriers; sixth, 
color feeds which oupeny cone to the printing faces of the block-carriers, and are 
each composed essen of an apron operating in connection witha 
color trough; and, seventh, apron-operating devices which occasion the inter- 
mittent advance of the apron with respect to the color trough, substantially as set 


forth: 

3. In an oilcloth 2 machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon w the fabric to be printed is andalong which itis caused 
to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed which acts upon both 
—~ of the fabric to occasion its intermittent advance, and which is composed 
ot two pairs of connected feed bars; soem levers which occa- 
sion the advance and retreat of the feed bars; h, a series of reciprocating 
reversin pristing block carriers which alternately simultaneously descend upon 
the fabric rint it and simul ascend against color-feeds; fifth, cranks 
and pitmen which one alternate ascent and descent of the bleck-carriers; 
sixth, a series of color-f which supply color to the printing faces of the block- 
carriers, and are each com essen ,< aaa ting in con- 
nection with a color trough; seventh, apron-operating de which occasion the 
intermittent advance of the apron with res to the color trough; and, eighth, 
means, essentially, for instance, such as forth, for occasioning the concomi- 
tant action of the feed levers, the carrier cranks and pitmen, and the apron operat- 
ing devices; substantially as set forth. 

. In an oilcloth printing machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be ted is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed, which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its intermittent predetermined advance; third, a 
series of reciprocating reversing printing block carriers, which alternatel 
simultaneously descend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously enema 
against color-feeds; fourth, a series of color-feeds, which supply color to the 
printing faces of the block-carriers; and, fifth,a tension roller; substantially as 
and for the purposes set forth. 

10, In an oilcloth eens machine, the following elements in combination: 
First,a bed upon which the fabric to be ted is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermitten operating fabric-feed, which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its invermittent p advance ; third, aseries 
of reciprocating reversing pening block carriers, which alternately simulta- 
neously descend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend against 
color-feeds; fourth, celor-feeds which supply color to the prin ng faces of the 
block-carriers; and, fifth, arresting devices, essentially such as the toe cams, to 
_— Ly accidental retreat of the fabric after its advance; substantially such 
as set forth. 

“11, A fabric-feed device for an oilcloth printing machine, which acts upon the 
edges of the fabric to be printed, and is com coountlally of two pairs of link- 
connected parallel bars, substan as set forth. 

12. In an oilcloth printing machine the following elements in combination: First, 
a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and which it is caused to 
travel; second, ways formed in or applied to said bed two of link- 
connected parallel | one of the bars of each of which pair adapted to travel 
in the aforesaid ways; fourth, means, essentially such as the feed levers, which 
occasion the intermittent reciprocation of the feed bars; and, fifth, means, essen- 
ti such as the feed cam, for occasioning the operation of feed levers, sub- 


stan y as set forth. 
18. In combination with the feed the lever housings provided each with a 


sanautiolly outa an oot teeth, tx apunsting iad lovers, sthutapiiolly 40 ont het 
essen such as su! as se ° 
14. A color supplying device, or color feed for the block of an oilcloth 
printing machine, which is com , essen’ , of an traveling apron 
with ce to which is mounted or sw a color trough, with res 
to which it, the said apron, travels, substan as set forth. 
gutgting anche’ Tutte to cobrpegeds cavcustaliy, ef on puliane treveling apron, 
machine, w com essen’ , of an v apron, 
oe. whids is quale ion a color trou > wee respect 
a cushioned, 


to which it, the said apron, tra and w aioe pasenee 
or resilient surface, Sth teat which it also travels, substantially 


as set > ‘ 
| 16, A color-supplying device or color-feed, for the printing block of an oilcloth 
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yutating machine, which is composed, essentially, of an endless traveling apron, 
with reference to which is mounted or superimposed a color trough, with respect 
to which it, the said apron, travels, which is also provided with a cushioned, 
elastic, or resilient surface, with respect to which it also travels, and which is 
also provided with a doctor to remove surplus color from it, the said apron, sub 
stantially as set forth. ° 

17. A color-supplying device or color-feed for the printing block of an oilcloth 
printing machine, which is composed, essentially, of an endless traveling apron, 
with reference to which is mounted or superimposed a color-trough, with respect 
to which, it, the said apron, travels, which is also provided with a cushioned, elas- 
tic, or resilient surface with respect to which it also travels, and which is also 
provided with a doctor to remove surplus color from it, the said apron, in combi- 
nation with means, essentially such as set forth, which occasion the intermittent 
endless travel of the apron with respect to the trough, elastic surface, and doctor, 
substantially as set forth. 

18. A color-supplying device or color-feed for the pting block of an oilcloth 
printing machine, which is composed, essentially, of an endless traveling apron 
which, as to its active face, travels over a cushioned, elastic, or resilient surface, 
and which, as to its passive surface, travels throu gh a color trough rade ang with 
a doctor to remove surplus color trom it, the said apron; in combination with 
means, essentially such as set forth, which occasion the intermittent travel of the 
apron with respect to the trough; with a reciprocating reversing printing block 
carrier; with a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it 
is caused to travel; and with an ae operating fabric feed which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its intermittent predetermined advance upon said bed, 
substantially as set forth. 

19. The combination to form a goler-snpplying device or color-feed; of an end- 
less traveling apron; a pair of rollers over which said apron travels; adjustable 
boxings wit. seegen® to which the rollers are journaled; a cushion, pad, or other 
elastic or resilient surface, over which the active face of the apron travels a frame- 
work for su — said pad and the adjustable boxes of the rollers; a trough 
combined said framework, through which the passive surface of the apron 
travels and the floor of which trough is composed of said passive surtace of said 
apron; and an adjustabJe doctor, which serves to remove surplus color from the 
apron after its 6 through said trough, substantially as set forth. 

In ny whereof I have hereunto signed my name this 18th day of April, 


A. D. 1887 
NELSON LEWIS TUCK. 


But heavy disappointment and expense fell to the lot of the un- 
fortunate manufacturer who supplied the money to build this won- 
derful invention. It ran but a short time and developed defects 
of such a radical character that it was thrown aside entirely. It 
cost to complete $25,000 and realized just 5 per cent of that amount 
as scap iron. 

Undeterred by this failure and loss of money, other manufactur- 
ers and inventors took up the subject, knowing full well that to 
meet the demand for cheap goods and handsome styles and finish 
a better method of printing was absolutely necessary. 

One Williams, a resident of Maine, invented and transferred to a 
manufacturer of Philadelphia (George W. Blabon & Co.) an im- 
proved flat-surface printing machine. It was very similar in ap- 
pearance to the original McClinch machine, whose patent had but 
recently expired. r expending a large amount of money and 
time in trying to perfect this machine, it was found necessary to 
call in some of the est and most expert mechanics in Philadelphia 
and almost remodel some of the most important parts and motions 
of the machine. Finally, success rewarded their efforts, and in 
1889 the first perfected, rapid-printer, flat-surface machine was 
completed, and a number are running and in good order and doing 
satisfactory work to-day. This machine, under certain conditions, 
will do the work of 75 to 100 men, and do it in an eminently satis- 
factory manner, quite equal to the best hand-printed work, 

As this machine was controlled by a patent, other manufacturers 
were forced to make more than ordinary efforts through capable 
mechanics to get machines that would do as much and as good 
work, or not S in a position to compete with the party hav- 
ing it. 

. Eisenhardt, of Dienelt & Eisenhardt, who had perfected tho 
Williams machine, conceived the idea of another and entirely dif- 
ferent one in motions, so as to avoid entirely infringement upon the 
other machine. Their first one was built for Thomas Potter Sons 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and proved to be somewhat speedier and 
quite as perfect a mechanism as the Williams printer. Eisenhardt, 
as stated, was the patentee, and his claims set forth in letters patent 
dated May 18, 1899, are as follows: 

APPARATUS FOR PRINTING OILCLOTH. 
To all whom it may concern : 

Be it known that 1, Georgo F. Eisenhardt, a citizen of the United States, resid- 
ing in the city and county of Philadelphia, and State of Pennsylvania, have 
invented certain new and useful improvements in apparatus for printing oil- 
cloth (for which I have applied for letters patent in Great Britain, filed February 
, = te —_ —_ i Germany, February 6, 1892, No. 30,307), of which the fol- 

My taven on relates to apparatus for printing oilcloth; and it consists in cer- 
tain improvements for facilitating and improving the different parts of the appa- 
a — forth hereinafter, and as illustrated in the accompanying draw- 


ings, whic! 

igure 1 is a longitudinal sectional elevation on the plane 4a, Fig. 4, showing 
the parts at one end of my improved apparatus. Big. is an external elevation 
showing one side of the scqemes adjacent to one of the printing frames. Fig. 
8 is an external elevation showing the end of the epparetes a te that shown 
in Fig. 1. Fig.5 is a plan 
een the cross-shafts a and the main and counter shafts. 
Figs. 6 and 7 are face views showing the cams for operating the print- 
ing frames. Figs. 8 and 9 are enlarged detail views of the means of operating the 
carrying bands. Fig. 10 is an enlar, detail of the brake mechanism. Fig. 11 
is an enlarged lan of one of the ink troughs and rollers. Fig. 12 is a view Iook- 
at the of the print-frame cams, in the direction of the arrow, Fig.2. Fig. 
13 is a view illustrating a modification, and Fig. 14 is a cross-section on the line 

a #, Fig. 13, looking in the of the arrow. 
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The completed machine has a framework eupperting carriers for the oilcloth 
or other fabric to be printed, means for moving said fabric intermittently, a series 
of vertically reciprocating frames extending each transversely over =e of 
the fabric and each smperting printing-blocks, means for operating said print- 
ing-block frames, and devices for applying colors to the blocks, the machine in 
these respects Jhaving the general appliances, and performing the functions of 
other oilcloth-printing machines. 

In the drawings I have represented only a single one of the printing-block 
frames, although in practice there is frequently a dozen or more, and [ have 
omitted some details that do not differ essentially from those heretofore in use. 

The frame A is of suitable constraction to support the parts hereinafter de- 
scribed, having truck wheels, e, moving on transverse rails, V, and provided with 
guides for printing frames, Fig. 2, oneof which only is shown, su porting in- 
verted printing-blocks 8, which extend Wwansvenesty above a suitable platen or 

ed v, supported by the frame, and upon side rails b, bear the wheels, c ¢, of an 

king-trough U, in which turns an inking roller c', in position to deposit a layer 
of ink upon the printing face of each block 8!, as the trough U is carried beneath 
the latter in one direction or the other, The fabric upon which a succession of 
impressions is to be made by a succession of blocks 8 is carried over the platen 
or bed v by means of a series of bands, d, provided with points for taking hold 
of the fabric and passing each around two rollers or wheels, d@' d*, which are 
turned intermittent y only whenthe printing blocks are in an elevated position, 
all of said blocks being raised and lowered simultaneonsly. 

When the ink is thick or opaque, a sufficient body thereof may be applied to the 
face of the inking-block to make the requisite impression upon a — 6 action of 
said block; but in many cases the inks or paints are necessarily so thin or trans- 

arent that a single impression will not apply a sufficient body of material, and I 
Therefore have devised improved means whereby any one or more of the said 
printing blocks may be held in an elevated position at alternate strokes, so as to 
permit the remaining block or blocks to be twice inked and twice applied upon 
the same portions af the fabric, the feeding of which in such case is aw 
and for such stroke suspended. Thus in the construction shown the frame Bb, 
that supports the nee blocks, is provided at each end with a side piece, 4, 
moving between guides 55 at the side of the main frame A, and upon a stud pro- 
jecting from each side piece 4 turns an antifriction roller, 6, bearing upon the edge 
of a cam C upon each end of a transverse or cross shaft, a, turning in gs on 
the frame A. The cam C is so shaped that during abeut one-half of the revolu- 
tion of the cross-shaft a it will hold the printing frame B in its elevated position 
and will then permit it to descend by a quick motion to bring the type against 
the material. 

Heretofore the weight of the printing-frame has usually been depended upon 
to insure its descent; but it has been found that in printing with rapidity it is 
necessary to accelerate the downward movement of the said frame, and in order 
to avoid the objections incident to the use of =. or ae for the purpose 
of suc .cceleration I make use of a cam of the character hereinafter described, 
which operates positively to effect the desired movement. Such cam may be 
constructed in any suitable manner to revolve or reciprocate; but I prefer to 
provide the cam C with a secondary or ree cam, f (see Figs. 2, 6, 
and 7), that comes above the roller 6 as the latter passes the point of the 
cam ©, and thereby draws down the rolier and the printing-frame with a positive 
action throughout the whole extent of the downw movement, and further serves 
to give the final impression of the printing block against the material. The 
supplemental cam f is preferably secured to tho cam C and is movable in whole 
or in part thereon, so as to also provide means for holding the printing-frame in 
its elevated position whenever it is necessary for one of the other blocks to 
make two successive impressions. Thus the supplemental cam / is upon an 
arm or lever 50, pivoted at 51 to a side piece 52 of the cam C, so that when the 
cam f is in the position shown in Fig. 7, and the cross-shaft @ revolves in the 
direction of the arrow the said cam /f will come above the roller 6 and depress 
the printing-frame positively, the roller 6 passing from the pivoted portion ot 
the cam, beneath an inner fixed flange /’ upon the side piece or plate 52, fixed to 
the cam C, which _—- J’ is of such a curve as to draw down the roller 6 to its 
full extent with a final inovement that gives the requisite terminal pressure to 
the printing-block. When, however, the printing-frame is not to descend the 
cam f is swung to bring its point against the edge of cam C, as in Figs 2 and 6, 
forming practically a continuation of the latter, so that the said cam/ will pass 
below the roller 6, when the latter is not to descend with the printing-frame. A 
spring locking lever p oe notches in the cam lever 50 and tends to hold it 
in either position to which it is set. 

The printing-frame is held at the limit of its upward movement when it is to 
be kept out of —- position by means of a catch or detent 21, engaging a lu 
20 upon each side of the printing-frame, and, as shown, the said catc 1 fs par 
of a catch-lever g, pivoted at a tothe frame A, and carrying at the lower end 
aroller 54, adapted to engage the outwardly-projecting edges of a fantailed end 55 
of the cam-lever 50, so that when the catch and lever are in the position shown in 
Fig. 2 the roller 54 will pass to the inner side or edge of the end 55, and the 
further revolution of the cross-shaft @ will cause the wmf to be swung down 
toward the cam C to pass beneath the roller 6. When, on the contrary, the lever 

and catch are swung to the right to release the printing-framo, then the roller 

4 will pass to the outside of the end 55, and its contact with the latter will swing 
the cam f outward, so that it will pass above the lug or roller 6 and will draw the 
latter and the printing-frame downward. 

The cams C, levers g, and adjuncts are duplicated on opposite sides of the 
machine, and each pair of levers g is on a transverse rock-shaft z, to which is 
secured a welgnees ever 63, Fig. 1, which tends to automatically carry the levers 
g and their catches from the lugs or stops 20. 

In order that the catches or detents may be brought to engage the lugs or stops, 
I make use of a reciprocating bar 58, sliding within the frame and provided with 
ig 59, each pivoted to a pin 60 and having a lug 61, so that it may be turned to 
aes shown in fall lines, Fig. 1, to make contact with the adjacent lever 63 or 

ck to the position shown in dotted lines, so as to be out of contact with the 
ever. Thus all of the pawls that are thrown to the position shown in full lines 
will at one movement of the bar 58 make contact with the adjacent lever 63 and 
will carry the connected levers g and detents 21 into a position to engage the 
stops 20, while at the points where the pawls 59 are turned back to the position 
shown in dotted lines the weighted levers 63 will hold the levers g and detents 21 
away so as not to make contact with the stops. The detents may be held in con- 
tact with the stops, reversible dogs 64, pivoted to the frame in the path of the 
levers g, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Inorder to release each lever gue detent 21, each cam C is provided with a 
swell 70, which slightly lifts the frame B at the beginning of cach movement, to 
thereby permit the catch or detent 21 to escape contact with the lug 20, if its con- 
nected lever 63 is free toswing. It will therefore be seen that by adjusting the 
pawls 59 as required, any one of the printing-frames may be caused to descend 
either at each revolution or at each alternate revolution of the cam-shaft, and by 
turning forward any pawl 59 the connected frame B may be permanently held up. 


It will be evident that when ge ge cams C’ are used, as illustrated in 
Fig. 13, they may be provided with movable sections f? for sitively drawing 
down the and that like means may be employed for throwing such sec- 


tions into and out of operation with the same effect as when revolving cams are em- 
ployeil, as, for instance, a reciprocating bar 58", with pawl-cams 5%, engaging arms 
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J* of said sections f? when said pawl-cams are in the position shown in fulllines 
in said Fig. 13. 

Any of the various mechanical movements may be employed for imparting 
sliding movements to the bar 58 at alternate strokes. Thus a shaft 71, having a 
gear 72, Figs. 1 and 4, is geared through the medium of a pinion 73 of half thes 
with a shaft 77, so that the shaft 71 makes one revolution to every two revolutions 
of the shaft 77, and said shaft 71 carries a cam 74, that operates upon a bell-crank 
lever 75, connected with the bar 58 to move it in one direction, while a spring 76 
imparts the reverse movement to the lever 75 and bar. 

tach movement of the feeding-bands d is sufficient to carry the material from a 
position beneath one block to its proper position to be printed by the next block, 
and itis exceedingly important that each movementshall bring the material operated 
upon to register with the utmost precision, so that the successive prints shall be 
effected without any improper overlapping of the impressions. Tosecure this re- 
sult, I combine with the deviceof any suitable kind for intermittently rotating the 
band-carrying-shafts additional means for carryingeach shaftand the bands tothe 
exact position required at the completion of each feeding movement. One form 
of registering device, as illustrated in the drawings, Fig. 1, consists of V-shaped 
notches v, formed in the ends of arms 79 on a shaft 82, carrying the wheel or 
roller d?, and a reciprocating dog t, having a wedge or V-shaped end adapted to 
enter said notches, and so arranged that when said end of the dog is fully in any 
one of said notches, the band-carrying wheel will be exactly in the position required 
to hold the band and the material in position to properly register with the print- 
ing-blocks. Means are employed for forcibly moving the dog ¢ back and forth at 

roper intervals, and after the band-carrying wheel has been moved by the feed- 
ng mechanism, the movement of the dog i will bring the wheel exactly to its 
position if said wheel has failed to move its full extent or has moved to a greater 
extent than necessary. As shown, the dog i iscarried by an arm 90, pivoted at 85 
and vibrated by a cam 89 on the shaft 77, and each notch v is formed in a block s, 
adjustable in a slot in the arm 79 by an adjusting-screw s' to set it in exact posi 
tion. 

The mechanism for feeding the bands may be of any suitable character, but, as 
shown, consists of a ratchet-wheel 81, Figs. 1, 4, 8, and 9, upon the shaft 82, car- 


rying the band-wheels @ at one end of the machine, and a reciprocating paw! h, 
which engages said ratchet-wheel and tarns the same, with tho shaft and band. 
carrying wheels, in the direction of the arrow, Fig. 1, at each forward movement 


when the pawl is down; but a contact-piece 83 is carried into position at every 
alternate stroke to hold up the pawl by contact with an arm m on the pawl 
shaft, so that the fabric in such case is only fed at every alternate revolution, as 
is necessary when the printing-blocks or any of them must make two successive 
impressions at the same point. As shown, the contact-picce 83 is upon a lever 
84, pivoted at 85, and having a toe bearing upon a cam 86 on the shaft 71, which, 
as it revolves once to every alternate stroke of the printing-frame, causes the 
= h to be held out of action at every alternate stroke. ‘The pawl h is carried 

y arm 87, swinging upon the shaft 82, and having teeth gearing witli sectors 89, 
Figs. 1 and 4, swinging upon the fulcrum 85, and lifted at every revolution of the 
shaft 77 by a cam 88 on said shaft, and said shaft 77 also carries a cam 89, that 
operates upon a toe of the arm 90, as stated. A spring-actuated rod nm bears on 
a toe o on the pawl-shaft, and tends to throw it down against the ratchet. To 
avoid the necessity of moving the full weight of the printing-frame I counterbal- 
ance the samo, as by weights E, Fig. 2, hung to a lever 150, pivoted to the frame, 
and each having a short arm engaging bearings on the adjacent side bar of the 
frame B. 

It is desirable to lock the ink-trough at the limit of ita position afier each 
movement so it cannot be displaced and brought accidentally against tho print- 
ing-frame when the latter is down or movable. For this reason I combine with 
each inking-trough devices, Figs. 2and 3, connected with a crank-shaft or crank- 
arm 91 on a shaft 102 through the medium of a lever 93 and connecting bars 92, 
94, and bring the said shaft to a position to carry the cranks toa dead center at 
the limit of each movement. These parts may be driven by different mechan- 
isms. ‘Thus a vibratory lever 95 is driven by a crank 960n a shaft 116, the pin 
of which enters a slot j in said lever, and the latter is connected by a rod 97 
with an arm 99 ona shaft 98, which arm 99 carries a paw] 100, engaging with the 
notches of a rachet-wheel 101 upon the shaft 98, aol the latter is geared with 
the crank-shaft 102 through the medium of gears 103, 104. The gears are so 
proportioned that as the arm {9 and its pawl completes each movement the 
crank of the shaft 102 will be in line with the connecting-rod 92 and the parts 
will be locked in position. 

The above-described parts may be driven in any suitable manner from the power- 
shaft110. I, however, prefer to gear said shaft 110, through the medium of gears 
111, 112, with a central driving-shaft 113, ranning the full length of the machine 

nd having at one end a pinion 114 for gearing, with a wheel 115 on the shaft 116, 

hat carries the crank 97. Preferably at a point between each pair of printing- 
frames B the driving-shaft 113 has a pinion 117, gearing with a wheel 118 on a 
short counter-shaft 119, parallel with and below said driving-shaft, and at each 
end of the counter-shaft is a beveled pinion 120, gearing with a bevel-wheel 121 
— the adjacent cross-shaft a, the two bevel wheels 121 being on opposite sides 
of said counter-shaft 119. By this means the rotation of the counter-shaft 119 is 
the means of driving both cross-shafts a ain the same direction. At the oppo- 
site end of the driving-shaft 113, Figs. 1 and 4,is a pinion 125, that gears with a 
toothed wheel 126 on the counter-shaft 127, that carries on its end a beveled pinion 
122, gearing with a bevel wheel 123 on the shaft 77. 

As the inking-troughs are very heavy, weighing, with their attachments ina 
large machine, nearly two tons, and as such machines are operated quite rapidly, 
there is atendency of the moving parts after they are started to carry the inter- 
msittontty moving shafts beyond their proper position. To overcome this I com- 
bine with one of the shafts—as, for instance, the shaft 102—a friction wheel 130, 
Fig. 10, around which passes a flexible friction band 131, secured to the opposite 
projecting arms of a 3-armed figure D, pecees to the frame of the machine, one 
arm 132 of the lever carrying a roller that bears on a cam 133 on the shaft 102. 
Said cam 133 is so constructed as to lift the arm 132 to rock the lever and contract 
the band after the said moving parts acquire their maximum speed, and thereby 
apply such friction to the friction wheel as to resist the momentum of the parts 
and prevent them from traveling at too great a speed, and obviates any tondeney 
to throw the shaft or parts connected thereto, and also acts to bring the parts 
gradually to a state of rest without a jar at the termination of their movements. 

It will be obvious that other friction devices, as ordinary air brakes, dash pots, 
etc., may be substituted for the brake devices described. 

There is a tendency in all inking devices of oilcloth machines upon the part of 
the paint upon the inking-roll to run off the end of the roll and ontothe bearings, 
and thence over or through the latter to the frame. I therefore provide the 
trough with an independent recess or receptacle w, preferably at each end, and 
extend the journals of the inking roller beyond the ends of the trough and across 
said receptacles w, so that any paint which passes through or over the bearings 
will flow into said receptacles instead of passing outside of the trough and onto 
the train,as usual. To prevent the tendency of the paint te work from the roll, 
I provide the latter at the end with a flange t. This flange is preferably station- 
ary, in the form of a plate or disk projecting very slightly beyond the surfaco of 
the roll, and secured to the adjacent bearing 140. This I have found reduces toa 
minimum the tendency of the paint to work off the roll and onto and outside of 
the bearing. 
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aang limiting myself to the precise construction ani arrangement of parts 
shown, I claim— 

1. The combination, with the een, of cams for lifting said frame, and 
yen oad) swemben winakens va te impart erdnel seer 
and o flange adjacen each su cam a - 
sure to the frame in printing, su ‘tiall a 

2. The combination, with the rect frames and cams for raising the 
same, of secondary cams and means for adj , the secondary cams to depress 
the frames or to maintain them elevated, ally as set forth. 

3. The combination, with the ting-frames of an oilcloth-printimg machine, 
of cams for elevating the said secondary cams for aang Se same, 
and means for automatically shifting the secondary cams at in to and out 
of action, substantially as set forth, 

4. Tho combination, with the a of rotating cams arranged to 
make contact with rolls upon the es, and provided with secondary cams adjust- 
able to engage the rolls from above or below, substantially as set forth. 

5. The combination of the printing-frames, rotating cams for said frames, 

cams pivoted to the ing cams, and means for shi the see- 
ony o~ carry them above or below the rolls on the frames, substantially 
ae described. 


6. The combination of a printing-frame res wpe and rollers 
6 and cams © arranged to act wpon the rollers at one side, and movable cams /, 
arranged to act upon the rollers at the opposite side when in one position and 
— me extensions of the cams C when im the other position, substantially as 
set forth. 

7. The combination, with the printing-frame, side and rollers 6, of revolv- 
ing cams C, below said rol , and supplemental cams /, pivoted to the cams C and 
——— to positions to pass below or above the 6, substantially as set 


8. The combination of the printing-frame, om: cam So the frame, a mov- 
able cam for depressing the frame, a detent, and connections between the movable 
eam and the detent arran to shift the movable cam according to the position of 
the detent, substantially as deacribed. 

9. The combination of the 
the frame, movable cam for 
the detent and arranged in to the 
position of said arm, su y as set forth. 

10. The combination, with the printing-frame, stop, detent, and arm g, of a 
revolving cam © and cam-lever pivoted to the cam Cand having a wing-shaped 
projection 55 arranged to engage a projection on the arm G to the same, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

11, The combination, with the printing-frame and stops at 
of detents connected to a transverse shaft #, means for me 
direction, and a longitudinal reciprecating bar 58, a paw! movable thereon 
for rocking the shaft in the te direction, substan as set forth. 

12. The combination, with a. a shafts 2, detents, and 
reciprocating bar 58, of pawls on bar to be moved into and out of 
position to operate the shafts, substantially as described. 

13. The combination, with the ee the g-shaft, the 
arms, and the reciprocating dog é, of noteh &, upon said arms, 
substantially as set forth. 

14. The combination, with the eens of an semen crank-shaft and 
connections, including a rod, connected with said crank and arran; to oecupy 
a position on the dead-center when the ink-troughs are in either of their extreme 
—, and means for intermittently rotating said shaft, substantially as set 


15. The combination, with tho ink-treugh, crank-shaft 102, lever a and con- 
necting bars 92, 04, of the erank-shaft 116, pivoted lever 95, with the 


latter, shaft 98, a ratehet thereon arm 99, carrying a paw) the ratch 
rod 97, connecting said arm and lever 95, and gearing connecting shafts 98 ad 
102, substantially as and for the purpose set ° 
16. The combination, with the reciprocatin trough, -shafts 
nections, of a brake device and means for applying same as 
a 


sand second 


ting-frame, its stop and detent, cam for elevatin 
oeseu the frame, and an arm g, connected with 
shift the movable cam according 


the limit of their movements in either direction, 

17. The combination, with the reciprocating- 
for driving the same, of a Sa said shaft, a 
lever connected with the band, a cam arranged to swing the 
tho band as the troughs approach the limit of their movement in either direction, 
substantially as set forth. 

18. The combination, with the main frame of the machine, and a series of print- 
ing frames. ee nt and of a continuous dr - 
shaft running the tength of the mac - 
frames, and gears between each driving-shaft 
the cross-shafts of each pair of printing-frames and cach counter-shaft, sub- 
a as = forth, he ; o- 

9. The combination, with the printing frames, driving-shaft running t 
were of the machine, the eross-shafts, and connections between the latter and 
sail frames, of a cownter-shaft for each pair of cross-shafta, Fraring between 
said driving-shaft and eounter-shafts, and pinions at the ends of the latter shafts, 
and bevel wheels wpon each pair of cross-shafts, said latter wheels being 
upon opposite sides of the counter-shaft, substantially as set forth. 

20. The combination, with the printing-frames, cross-shafts and connections 
between the latter and the frames, of a continnous driving-shaft extending the 
length of the machine, a counter-shaft for each pair of cross-shafts, said counter- 
shafts being parallel with and below the driving-shaft and gear thereto, and gear- 
ee each counter-shaft and the adjacent pair of cross-shafts, substan- 
tia 


y a8 described. 

21; The combination, with the ink- and the roller turning therein, 
of a stationary plate or disk at the of the roller and forming a flange pro- 
jecting veyead its surface, substantially as desvribed. 

In testimony whereof aac my neme to this specification in the pres- 


ence of twosubscribing 
GEORGE F. EISENHARDT. 

This part of the process having been brought to perfection, leaves 
only the varnishing or finishing process to be accounted for. In 
the early process the were on @ platform in the open 
air and always on a clear, pets ay, and the varnisher spread the 
liquid on the face of the sheet of cloth with a large, flat brush, 
somewhat similar to an ordinary whitewash brush, crossin and 
recrossing the entire width of the goods nntil the surface been 
covered. After this operation the were left in the sunlight 


for Eocene ne som the face 1 «A 
t mode of varn was adopted on or 
the year 1884. The machine Appearance Fesembles somewhat 
coating machine, only =e the knife or doctor, a com- 
r is substituted ae varnish evenly on 
the oilcloth and is quite as rapid and labor-saving in 


the face of 
ts work aa the other machine, and has added its full quota towards 
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the production of a cheap oileloth, so desirable from its bright and 
attractive appearance, cither in the home of the rich or the poor. 
Bringing the price of these goods down year by year to within the 
reach of all had the effect o largely increasing the demand, and in 
1880 the factories of the United States were supposed to have pro- 
duced 8,000,000 yards of oilcloth—narrow oileloth—(under 2} yards 
wide). During the year 1885, five years later, the output had 
increased to over 10,000,000 square yards, and the production 
increased annually, so that in 1892 the output could not have been 
less than 20,000,000 square yards, showing quite a rapid growth of 
the business and evident benefit to the consumer of this class of 


Having described the now and the old processes of producing 
floor oilcloth, let us turn for a moment to the raw materials and 
ingredients entering into the manufacture of the same, For a 
penn ae so simple in constructions, it has quite a number, 
some y in all, and, unfortunately for the industry, all of them, 
without exception, are the manufactured or finished products of 
other manufacturers, and on all of them the proposed law levies an 
ample protective duty approximating 35 per cent, and does not pro- 
pose to give in return what the industry is certainly entitled to, com- 

nsating duties on the foreign manufactured article. It may seem 

some ee cont is, or ought to be, sufficient, but a moment’s 
consideration of the subject and a comparison of the duties on the 
raw materials and their proportion to the cost of the finished goods 
will show the absurdity of this view of the matter. Take burlap, 
for instance; burlap, foundation of all floor oilcloth and lino- 
leum, is manufactured of yarn spun from the fiber of jute, tho 
cheapest textile known to the commercial world. These founda- 
tions are made ially for the floor oileloth and linoleum trade of 
widths and texture, The manufacturing of them is confined 
ost exclusively to the town of Dundee, Scotland, and they are 
wn as ncsstane. In this country they are made only by 
one concern and to a very limited extent, although there has been 
no duty on jute since the enactment of the present tariff law. 

Jute is a vegetable fiber which, notwithstanding it has come 
under the notice of the manufacturing world at a comparatively 
recent date, has advanced in importance in the manufacturing com- 
munity to a position second only to cotton and flax. This vegeta- 
ble fi is raised as a commercial article almost exclusively in 
India. It is also raised in China in limited quantities. Several 
attempts have been made to cultivate it in the United States, but 
never hzve been commercially successful. Recent attempts havo 
been made for its cultivation in Egy Reports as to its quality 
vary, but on the whole it is considered satisfactory. <A hot, moist 
climate, with abundant rainfall and rich alluvial soil, appear to be 
the most favorable conditions for the successful cultivation of tho 
plant. The land requires to be well tilled and abundantly man- 
ured sowing of the seed in India extends from about tho 


| middle of March to the end of May. The seed is sown broadeast on 


the prepared ground, the young plants are thinned out to be 6 
inches apart, and the — carefully weeded. The stalks are 
ready for cutting down between the middle of August and the mid- 
dle of October. As a rule the plants are cut down close to the root 
with a sickle. The fiber is obtained best in quality when the crop is 
secured in the flower. It is, however, common to allow the crop to 
run to seed and even to ripen seed before cutting, a practice whicli 
renders the resulting fiber hard and woody, thus intensifying one 
of the ae drawbacks of the jute fiber. 

The fiber is separated from the stalks by the process of retting, 
as practiced in the case of flax andhemp. Some growers stack tho 
crop for a few days previous to retting, during which period tho 
leaves drop off the stalks, the stalks themselves being thereby 
brought into a condition for more rapid retting. The general prac- 
tice, however, is to tie the crop into bundles sufficient for one man 
to and boot cote them at once in water for the — of ret- 
ting. Pools ponds of stagnant water are preferred for this pur- 
pose, but the process is also carried on in running water. Tho 
period necessary for the cane varies much, according to 
the temperature and condition of the water and occupies from two 
or three days up toa month. The stalks are examined periodically 
to test the progress of the retting operation, and when it is found 
that the fiber peels off and separates readily from the woody por- 
tion of the stalk the operation is complete. The proper condition 
being attained, the workman, standing up to his middle in water, 
takes as many stalks in his hand as he can grasp and removing 4 
small on of the bark from the ends next to the roots strips 
= —— whole from end to end without either breaking stem or 

Having prepared a certain quantity into this half state, he next 

to wash off. This is done by taking a large handful, 

it around his head he dashes it y against 

the Sertacs of the water, drawing it towards so as to wash 
off the impurities. Then with a dexterous throw he fans it out on 
the surface of the water and carefully picks off all remaining black 
It is now wrung out, so as to remove as much water as pos- 

then hung up on lines to dry. Under favorable circum- 

uct amounts to about three-quarters of a ton per 

e cost of cultivation varies in different localities from 75 
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cents to $10 per acre. The lower price is of little value as an esti- 
mate of cost, suck growing being carried on exclusively by the 
lowest class of natives without hired labor. Jute, however, is one 
of the most cheaply raised and prepared of all fibers, and to this 
fact more than any special excellency of its character is due its 
now extensive use asa inanufacturing staple. 

The character by which qualities of jute are jndged is color, luster, 
softness, strength, length, firmness, uniformity, and cleanness of 
fiber. The best qualities of jute are of a clear, white yellowish 
color, with a fine silky luster, soft and smooth to the touch and 
fine, long, and uniform in fiber. The root ends are harsher and more 
woody than the middle and upper portions. In length the fiber 
varies f-om 6 to 7 feet, but occasionally is obtained to the length 
of 14 feet, and, generally speaking, in proportion to the length of 
the fiber is its fineness of quality. Inferior qualities —— are 
brownish in color and especially at the root ends harsh and woody, 
with much adhering dark matter and other impurities. The 
fiber is much inferior to flax and hemp in strength and tenacity, 
and owing to a peculiarity in its microscopic structure by which 
the walls of the separate cells vary much in thickness at different 
points, the single strands of fiber are of an unequal strength. Re- 
cently prepared fiber is always stronger, more lustrous, softer, and 
whiter than such as has been stored for sometime, age and exposure 
rendering it brown in color, harsh and brittle in quality. The fiber 
bleaches with facility up to a certain point sufficient to enable it 
to take brilliant and delicate shades of dyecolor, but can hardly 
be brought to a pure white by bleaching. At Calcutta, and vari- 
ousother centers,thejute received from local traders is sorted,packed, 
and pressed into bales of 400 lbs. wt. forshipment. Woody and hard 
reot ends which will not pass into bales are cutof and sold sepa- 
rately under the name of “cuttings” or “jute butts.” 

In 1829 the English eustom-house assigned to jute aseparate head- 
ing. Tho importations in that year were 364 cwt., in 1880 the im- 
portation was 6,316,000 cwt. Excepting a comparatively insignifi- 
cant fraction, the exports of raw jute have been to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. Taken altogether, it may bo said 
that quite nine-tenths of the raw jute that leaves Calcutta is 
primarily disposed of in the British market. As stated before, the 
principal factories of jute are in Dundee. Some of them are of 
enormous extent, three of them covering about 22 acres of ground 
each, and giving employment to 5,000 persons. Twenty mills em- 
ploy each 1,500 hands,and probably 40 to 50 smaller ones each 
employ 100 to 500 hands. Power looms areemployed almostentirely. 
It seems very strange, that while we make millions of yards of floor 
oilcloth in America, the foundations are largely woven abroad, 
and that notwithstanding the facet that American invention has pro- 
duced the best, in fact the only perfect looms for wide canvas, Scot- 
land, by her well-directed attention to this one industry, has en- 
riched her peopie and compelled the whole world to pay her tribute, 

There are some of these foundations made in this country, but the 
industry is not large, nor does it seem to bea growing one, probably 
on account of the extremely close competition of Scotland, where 
labor is so much cheaper and the class of labor so entirely different 
from that employed in mills of a like character in this country. 
Children of tender years are employed very largely in some depart- 
ments of this industry in the old country, and on a first visit one 
would suppose he had struck a Kindergarten school rather than 
a workshop. Poor little souls! their life work begins early. 
Instead of being out in the open air at play and enjoying the sun- 
shine, or at school, building up both body and mind for the life 
struggle, they are cooped up in close rooms and under hard task- 
masters, compelled to perform their quota towards producing goods 
so cheap that the United States manufacturer, with his adult and 
well-paid labor, can not compete in producing. 

The tariff of 1890 places a duty of 40 per cent on all burlaps over 
60 inches in width, and that covers 95 per cent of all the goods used 
for oilcloth foundations. The proposed bill fixes the duty at 30 per 
cent over 60 inches in width. oe is about one-third of the cost 
of an average piece of floor oilcloth, and it would require a compen- 
sating duty of at least 20 per cent on the cheap class of foreign oil- 
cloths to place the American manufacturer on an equal footing with 
the foreigner on this raw material alone. While no objection can 
be made to the proper protection and final building up of the jute 
industry in this country, it manifestly ought not to be done at the 
expense of another industry which is of quite as much magnitude 
and importance. Oilcloth manufacturers ought to have either free 
burlap or an ample compensating duty on floor oileloth. This is 
simple justice and not overprotection. 

Linseed oil, one of the most important of the materials entering 
into the manufacture of floor oilcloth and linoleum is the product 
resulting from the crushing and expressing of what is known com- 
mercially as linseed, or the seed of common flax. These seeds are 
of a lustrous, brown color externally, and a compressed and elon- 
gave oval form, with a slight beak, or projection, at one extremity. 

inseed grown in tropical countries is much largerand more plump, 
yielding more oil than that obtained in temperate climes, but the 
seed from the colder countries on the other hand yields a finer qual- 
ity of oil. Linseed is cultivated and secured asa crop in all Euro- 
pean flax-growing countries, where the seed is probably not less 
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valuable than the fiber. It is also obtained from Egypi and India, 
being cultivated in the latter country solely on account of the seed. 
It is largely cultivated in the far Western States. the annual crop 
amounting to about twelve million bushels. Linseed is subject to 
extensive and detrimental adulterations, resulting not only from 
careless harvesting and cleaning, whereby seeds of the flax fodder 
and other weeds and grasses are mixed with it, but also from the 
direct admixture of cheaper and inferior oil seeds, such as wild 
rape, mustard, sesame, poppy, etc. In Great Britain in 1864, owing 
to the serious aspect of the prevalent adulteration, a union of traders 
was formed under tlie name of the Linseed Association, the mem- 
bers of which bind themselves to give compensation for all adulter- 
ation in excess of 4 per cent of foreign matter. Inthe United States 
linseed is sold as absolutely free from all foreign matter. 

Linseed oil, the most valuable and characteristic of the seeds of 
drying oils, is obtained by expression from the seeds with or with 
out the aid of heat. Preliminary to the operation of pressing, the 
seeds are crushed between a pair of revolving rollers and ground 
to a fine meal under heavy edge stones on astone bed. For the 
extraction of the fine quality of oil, known as cold drawn, the meal 
is without further preparation filled into woolen or canvas bags, 
and inclosed in horse-hair envelopes for pressure. The oil s0 
obtained is a clear yellow, and is comparatively devoid of odor and 
taste. The cake leit by solid pressure is again ground up, heated 
to about 212° F., and while hot submitted to further pressure, 
which results in the exudation of a less pure oil of a brownish 
yellow color. In general practice cold drawn oil is little prepared; 
the linseed after grinding is submitted to a high heat whereby the 
mucilage in the epidermis is destroyed, and tbe oil flows more 
freely, and in all modern establishments the oil is obtained by 
a single operation of the press; with the improvements on modern 
hydraulic presses the average yield of oil is about 35 per cent of 
the weight of the seed. 

Commercial linseed oil has a peculiar, rather disagreeable, sharp 
tasteandsmell. Its specific gravity is given as varying from 0.9238 to 
0.953, and it does not solidify under the influence of a very low tem- 
perature. The oil may be perfectly bleached by treatment with 
oxide of lead; about nine-tenths of the resulting lead salt is found 
to be linoleate of lead. It may also be perfectly bleached by treat- 
ment with a solution of green sulphate of iron with repeated shak- 
ing and exposure to the light for a period of four to six weeks. 
Exposed to the air in thin films, linseed oil absorbs oxygen and 
forms a resinous semiclastic caoutchouc-like mass. The oil, when 
boiled with proper proportions of litharge and minium, under- 
goes the process of resinification in the air with greatly increased 
rapidity. To these physical properties the varied industrial appli- 
cations of linseed oil are principally due, Its most important use 
is certainly found in the preparation of oil paints and varnishes. 
By painters both raw and boiled oil are used, the latter not only 
forming the principal medium in oil painting, but also serving sepa- 
rately as the basis of all oil varnishes, 

Boiled oil is prepared in a variety of ways. That most common 
by heating the raw oil in an iron or copper boiler, which, to allow 
for frothing, must only be about three-fourths filled. The boiler is 
heated by a furnace; the oil is gradually brought to the point of 
ebullition, at which it is maintained for two hours, during which 
time moisture is driven off, and the scum and froth which.accumu- 
late on the surface is ladled out. Then by slow degrees a propor- 
tion of ‘‘driers” is added, usually equal weights of litharge and 
minium being used to the extent of 3 per cent of the charge of oil, 
and with these a small proportion of umber is generally thrown in. 
After the addition of the driers the boiling is continued,two or three 
hours, the fire is then suddenly withdrawn and the oil is left cov- 
ered up in the boiler for ten hours or more. Besides the driers 
already mentioned, acetate of lead, borate of manganese, binoxide 
of manganese, sulphate of zinc, and other bodies are used. 

Linseed oil is also the principal ingredient in printing and litho- 
graphicinks. The oil for ink-making is prepared by heating it in 
an iron pot up to a point where it takes fire spontaneously or can 
be ignited by any flaming substance, After the oil has been 
allowed to burn for some time, according to the consistency 
required, the pot is covered over, and the product, when cooled, 
forms a viscous, tenacious substance, witek: in its most concen- 
trated form, may be drawn into threads. By boiling this with 
dilute nitric acid, vapors of arolein are given off and the substance 
generally becomes a solid, nonadhesive mass, the same as the ulti- 
mate oxidation product of both raw and boiled oil. 

Linseed oil is subject to various falsifications, chiefly through the 

addition of cotton-seed, niger-seed, and hemp-seed oils. Rosin oil 
and mineral oils also are not infrequently added. Except by smell, 
change of specific gravity, and by deterioration or drying proper- 
ties, these adulterations are difficult to detect. 
This article, together with burlap, will constitute very nearly 
two-thirds of the cost of the entire raw material entering into the 
construction of an average yard of oilcloth. ‘The oil is largely pro- 
duced out in the Western States. 

Under the proposed law the seed from which linsced oil is made 
is taxed 20 cents per bushel for the benefit of the farmer, and the 
oil 15 cents per gallon to protect the crusher, which is equal to 
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about 62 per cent ad valorem, The average price of linseed oil in 
England for the past seven years was cents per gallon, The 
average price in America pry | the same period was 47} cents, 
showing a difference in favor of the British oilcloth manufacturer 
of 134 cents per eo during that time. With this showing it 
must be apparent that on two-thirds of his raw material, at least 
the American manufacturer is badly handicapped by the pro osed 
law, and unless the industry is to be entirely wiped out and the 
manufacture ef these goods transferred to foreign soil, fair treat- 
ment will have to be accorded to it in the way of ne 
duties, or it will be impossible to produce the goods in this coun- 
try if the foreign manufacturer has free oil and burlap, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer can not be handicapped with a 62 per cent duty 
on the former and a 30 per cent duty on the latter andlive. And 
on the balance of his raw materials, such as white lead, red lead, 
litharge, paints, and colors, the American manufacturer is not much 
better off, as the proposed jaw gives these articles duties that will 
average considerably over 25 per cent ad valorem, and which, in 
every case, is sufficient to prevent their importation. 

White lead is entirely of American production, and is largely used. 


The manufacture of white lead by the Dutch process is one the nature of which 
seoms yet enveloped in considerable obscurity, So far as pppencences go, the 
n of metallic lead by the atmos- 


action id seem to cons{st, first, in the oxi 
phere, under the influence of the vapor of acid; second]y, in the produc- 
ion of acetate of lead, by the combination of the oxide f with the acetic 
the displacement of the acetic ac Sons ths eaten wile the 


geld and thirdly, in 
snide of 


by the action of eatvense acid, and the consequent fi ion of 
white ; ue t 


is ip no way accounts for the fa that when acetate of lead is 
ed by car’ © acid, it is ca te of and not white lead, which 
oa we conceive how an acid like acetic is ca of bein 
whollyie ame oxide oy 0 qnany of ther ieeepenie af 
completely saturatin © oxide. In other words, as white lead con free or 
uncombned oxide of , how ha § it that the free acetic acid does not remain 


united to fis! ane confess our jnability to @ the of the case with 
g 


the one, and therefore pass on aoe which we will 
moe © that acetate of lead, but not the neutral acetate, is formed as we have 
a y su 


Now, there are two subacetates, one composed of six atoms of oxide ef lead to 
one atom of acetic acid and the other isting of three atoms of oxide of lead to 
one of acetic acid. We sclect, in. pre 06, the former, as it is the one which 


forms naturally when acetic acid acts, at mon on an excess of 


oxideoflead. The composition of this salt is Buch that, if we can conceive slow com- 
bustion to take place, or that its acetic acid com g With the ox, of the air 
is resolved into water and carbonic acid, then the acid would be 


ise composition of white lead. On this view, thé first action in a white- 


exactly sufficient to saturate fyur atoms of the oxide of } 
of the prec 
Jead stack would be the Po of sex-basic acetate of lead, and the next would 


bo the destruction of th eremacausis and the oy ore of white lead. 
Tho a tus employed in the manufacture of white lead pexipemel simple, 
and cons merely of certain large inclosures or s call 8, . which 


ts - 
the stacks are built Sp, egethes »: the earthenware pots needed for holding the 
vinegar, and the machinery used in casting the lead and 
#0 as to fititfor the market. The metallic lead was 
of sheets or coils which were placed 
this practice has been almost e here a 
generally cast into what are “crates” or “ 
square, and having the appearance of lattice-work, thi a ge being to expose as 
large a surface as possible of metallic lead to the — of the vapor of the vin- 
ear. The beds are of considerable and in respect some diversity of 
opinion prevails amongst tical men, but it seems oy certain that no advan- 
tage is gained when the area of a bed comes to exceed 300 square feet, and thero 
are many reasons for believing that with beds of —— area the , in point 
of diminished labor, is much more than compensated ae y the reduced uce 
in white lead. Nevertheless, each manufacturer seems to entertain an opinion of 
his own in respect to this matter, and there are even some —— 8 to secrecy 
concerning it. In fact, every depends upon the cons nm Of the bed, for 
it is this w regulates the juction of white lead and asa eg of the t 
importance connected with ee we may 
one manufacturer has produced as much 
years, another in his immediate 
beds of the former 6 at oes 
feot square, and in dwe! upon the 
cally a bed may too large, as 

indicates. ers can be wn that as = his m 
beds) may be ge, and experience has con 

than eight beds is to be condemned, and as a 
pene. except where want of space renders a 


nsable. 
In forming a stack it is n to begin by laying, in the first instance, a bed 


of spent ’ bark, 8 feet in thie: over the surface of the bed; and upon 
this are the enware pots con the bs <aaee Seo exnmmaee 
side by bide ont to abou =e oo con * von tase heme 3 
eS are » Which 
of spent tan. arrangement as we have 
~ t there is thi diference between the beds, 
a of tan 3 2 whereas 

the lowest bed, hes of 


a arran, pots, 
similar t ts 
constitutes the second this is fol- 

until at last uppermost bed is ished. 

of spent tap, inches in ness, ced over the whole and 

ma commence. In six or t days the tan s to 

ye Rest) ond Ci gene on some weeks, when it 

ishes, at the end of about ths the whole has become 

and the stack is fit to be taken down. , the pots, which 
contained vinegar, now be found to aite ony to hold a 

» but no the leaden will be discovered to 

in k, to have become coated with a thick and dense 


bal 
qt thie sibel snwelih the Ge having ent eo beenemativeweaiin, 
tra ay ert 

are ina 
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the 





fe Sportin of this wubtance aware aabere othe cata, 


When this is seen to be complete the corroded part of the plate or ‘ white lead" 
is detached from the uncorroded or “ blue lead’’ by means of slight taps or blows 
with a mallet. The blue lead is weighed and for the most part remelted and 
again cast into crates, whilst the white lead is first crushed,and afterw. 
ground in water intoa fine powder, when it is collected by elutriation and depo- 
sition, and dried in stoves, a little below the boiling heat of water. Formerly 
this grinding was performed in the dry way, and much injury to the health of 
the workmen thus resulted; but, during the last twenty years, the wet mode of 
grinding has become penenal, and it is greatly preferred. 

The conversion of white lead into paint is a = mechanical operation, 
though, as we have before remarked, it is followed by chemical results; for 
there can be no doubt that the surplus oxide in the white lead combines with 
part of the oil = to form the paint, and gives rise to a true plaster or 
metallic soap. e ne of oil and white lead vary with the different 
manufacturers ; nor does it matter much what these proportions are; the prin- 
cipal point is to obtain a thorough intermixture of the two ingredients; and this 
is done by grinding them together beneath heavy stones, or ‘* runners,” for sev- 
eral hours, at the end of which time the mixture will be found homogeneous. 


I have now given three of the principal raw materials used in 
the manufacture of oilcloth and linoleum, and might go on giving 
the others that show almost as badly against the American manu- 
facturer; such as red lead and litharge with 50 per cent duty; glue 
25 per cent; Charlton white, 58 per cent; English vermilion, 35 per 
cent; ultra marine blue, 38 per cent; drop black, 25 per cent, and so 
on we = the entire line. I donot say they are not entitled to all 
that is +g ven to them—perhaps the makers of them are not entirely 
satisfied—but I do say that, having protected all of these raw mate- 
rials to such an extent as to pesiively prevent their importation 
into this country, you are, in all justice and fairness, bound to give 
the industry us - compensating duties. When you do this, 
and protect in his right and privileges the American workmen 
employed in this industry, you will have done no more than your 
duty to both capital and labor. To be a capitalist is not a crime. 
The capital employed in manufacturing industries to-day is largely 
the result of perseverance, energy, and economy. The laboring man 
of this decade may be the manufacturer of the next. I feel that 
this country is enriched, not impoverished, by its manufacturers. It 
is elevated, not ane by the various industries within its bor- 
ders. It is benefited and not injured by the combination and fra- 
ternity of the American workmen of both classes, employer and 
employed, neither of whom can be contented and happy if the 
other is not prosperous. 

The oilcloth business extends into several leading branches with 
special description of makes and qualities, the buyers of which are 
found respectively among carpet and dry good houses, carriage- 
makers and upholsterers. 

Floor oilcloths, just described, are largely sold by the jobbing and 
retail carpet houses, while table oilcloth, another branch of the 
business, and goods of an entirely different character and construc- 
tion, are sold almost entirely by the jobbing dry goods and notion 
houses. Formerly these goods were all made with a black face, on 
which was printed by hand block (the process being very similar to 
that already described in floor oile oth} patterns in fancy colors and 
small geometrical figures and trails were largely used, but owing 
to the fact that there was but one face color, black, the variety in 
appearance was limited. About 1855 England commenced the man- 

acture of extremely fine and flexible oilcloths, in a variety of 
ground or face colors. They were chiefly imitations of valuable 
woods, such as mahogany, rosewood, teak, oak, etc., and in this line 
the American manufacturer followed. All these goods were Pre. 
duced, arranged, —_ or ornamented by hand, and the product 
was a decidedly limited one. In 1870, however,a new departure 
was taken. Machinery for ornamenting the face, or putting on the 
pattern, was introduced, and beautiful effects, imitations of inlaid 
mosaics and brocatelles were engraven on copper rolls and trans- 
ferred from them to the face of the oilcloth. The output was very 
largely increased to meet the steadily growing demand owing to thé 
improved styles and more desirable nature of the fabric —— 
with the former © apna The a also was materially lesse 

e goods and make them what rf 
dry goods and notion store 


and this helped ake ze t 
are to-day, a leader in almost every 
this an and bringing the business up from less than 1,000,000 
yards in 1 6 to probably over 10,000,000 in 1892 

The foundation of these goods is —— made from middling 
uplands cotton, the fabric weighing about three and a third yards 
to the pound. These sheetings were formerly made entirely in the 
Eastern States, but for the past few years the Southern mills arg 
rapidly pushing their Eastern competitors to the wall. They pro- 
duce quite as good a fabric, and appear to be able to do it at a little 
less money. Very much everything in the make-up of these g 
is American—the cotton from the South, the linseed oil from the 
West, the clay from Virginia, the t ntine from Georgia, colors 
from New York and Pennsylvania, and the labor is American and 
all adult. The progress in the business for the past ten years hag 
been in the direction of producing more elastic material, greater 
variety Sa anda ae attractive goods, and that 
at a steadily decreasing cost. The foreigner has the advan 
over the American manufacturer in having mer, foundations. 
Eastern cotton, though a shorter staple, and by no means 
desirable for the majority of pu 8, in this case answers Vv 
well. It is not as strong, will not be as serviceable, but makes the 
price for the better article, Labor also in this class of goods, as 











well as for oilcloth, is very much against this country. We pay at 
least 100 per cent moro in this country than they do on the other 
side. Then the raw materials used are all protected under the 

roposed law, and this, together with the above-stated reason, ren- 

ers a compensating duty on the foreign manufactured article abso- 
lutely necessary. Onan even basis we could hold this trade against 
the world. Handicapped by protected raw material and well-paid 
American labor against the pauper labor of Europe, we are helpless; 
and if the proposed bill is enacted into a law, the 20,000,000 yards 
of floor oileloth, the 10,000,000 yards of table oilcloth, the 5,000,000 
vrards of enamel goods made on American cotton and ducks, the 
000,000 yards of linoleim—and these figures must represent at 
least one-half of the eniire product of the world—will be trans- 
ferred, with all their collateral interests, to Britain, Germany, and 
Belgium. The question naturally arises, What a ae do we 
get for this tremendous loss? Absolutely none! Close up the fac- 
tories here, and the foreign manufacturer will very soon demand 

uite as high a price from the consumer in this country as is paid 
for the goods to-day, and that, too, in face of the fact that, owing to 
the general closing up of American workshops and the cutting down 
of American wages, he has considerably less money to spend for this 
and his other wants. The laborer would be much worse off under 
these conditions than before. Many of them have left just such 
positions behind when they bade farewell to their homes on the 
other side of the ocean and set sail for America, where they hoped 
to make better wages, and that with economy they might be able 
not only to lay by a little for old age, but be able to educate and 
better the condition of their families and bring them up to be use- 
ful men and women and good citizens of this their adopted coun- 
try. Labor is not helped and capital is annihilated. 

That is the compensation; that is the result of the experiment 
that some good people seem so anxious to try. The capital invested 
in this business would be almost an entire loss, as most of the build- 
ings could not be used for any other business, even if our friends 
left us a manufacturing business worth following in this country. 
And smokeless chimneys, crumbling walls, silent machinery, and a 
pauper laboring class would give mute but eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the Populist crank and theoretical Mugwump had ob- 
tained the control of affairs in the United States. May the time 
never come when America will have lost her position as a manufac- 
turing nation, when this, or any other class of goods for American 
consumption, shall be manufactured almost entirely abroad. Should 
it come, America will have declined; Eastward, not Westward, ‘‘the 
course of empire” will have taken its way, and the sun of American 
prosperity will have set behind the hills of selfishness and ignorance, 
until a new generation shall arise who will appreciate and, if neces- 
sary, will battle for the principles that were so well understood and 
so much sacrificed for by our Revolutionary sires, viz, the right to 

roduce, or manufacture, ail classes of goods in this country, at 
east for home consumption, and that American labor should be pro- 
tected in producing them. We want no pauper labor in this coun- 
try, but fair living wages for a fair day’s work; and we want fair 
returns, also, for capital and ability invested. I am an American, 
and take a just pride in seeing or hearing of the advancement of 
this country in wealth, prosperity, the arts, science—yes, and even 
in its manufactures, which, I believe, add very largely to the na- 
tional prosperity. 

There is still another class of goods, called ‘enameled oilcloth,” 
or “leather cloths,” manufactured in this industry. These goods 
were first made in England; afterwards in this country, and have 
been more recently taken up in Germany. The demand for this 
class of stuff comes largely from the carriage-maker, who uses it 
for cheap work in place of leather. It is also used by railroad com- 
panies for seat coverings in emigrant cars and locomotive cabs, on 
account of its cheapness and durability. It is made in many 
weights, widths, and qualities; the cheapest, or lightest weight 
being made on a = en muslin sheeting. This article is largely used 
by bag and satchel manufacturers for cheap work in that line. The 
other be are made on drilling and ducks, all cotton. A large 

ortion of them are made in the Southern States, and help to add 
the prosperity of that section. The process of manutacture is 
almost similar to that of table oilcloths, up to the finishing face, 
which, after being varnished and dried, is put through an enam- 
eling or embossing machine, which consists of a steel roller, on 
whose surface has been cut imitation of leather grains, such as 
oat skin. This roller works against a paper bowl, which, having 
een thoroughly dampened, has taken the impression off the steel 
rollers, thus forming a die. Between these rollers, or bowls, the 
goods are placed, pressure is put on, the machine started, and the 
grain, or pattern, on the rollers is transferred to the face of the 
cle, 

The same class of goods of different colors is made for the uphol- 
stery business, for covering lounges, etc., and takes the place, for 
cheap work, of the fancy-colored leather usually used for that pur- 
me which is a very high-priced article and can only be used on 

e work, and to trade that can afford to pay large prices. The 
oilcloth imitation of leather gives quite as good an appearance; 
is soft, pliable, and elastic, and will give full satisfaction in wear, 
considering the amount invested, which can not be more than one- 
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fifth of the more expensive article. The same can also be said in 
regard to black goods, that go into wagon-work and have helped 
materially in the production of the cheap American buggy, cover- 
ing top, bows, and seats, making a cheap and desirable substitute 
for enameled leather and adding to the comfort, convenience, and 
pleasure of the thousands of users of this very popular wagon. 

We now come to the last, but by no means tho least, of the pro- 
ductions of this industry, viz, lincleum. This article has, during 
the past few years, become quite a popular tloor-covering both in 
Europe and in America. It also is a native of Britain, having been 
invented and patented by one Walton in 1868. His claims are fully 
set forth in patent, bearing date of that year. The ingredients 
used in the manufacture of linoleum are linseed oil, ground cork, 
gum, resin, Peruvian ocher, red lead, litharge, chromes, and burlap 
as a foundation. 

To prepare the oil it isheated to quite a high temperature in large 
kettles or receptacles, suitable driers being added, and the oil is 
oxidized either by prolonged boiling and the injection of air or by 
exposure of the oil in films on cotton or scrimp, in a large building 
constructed for this purpose. The latter process is by far the slower, 
although the results give a better quality of oil. The sheds, or build- 
ings for this purpose are provided with racks, so that the cotton 
can be hung from battings at the top of the building. The heated 
oil is pumped to the top, and is scattered or spread by a fan all over 
the cotton or scrimp. This becomes thoroughly saturated, and the 
building is kept heated so that the oil dries. A considerable portion 
of the oil runs off this cotton to the floor, and this is drained to a 
well and repumped to the top and again sprayed over the cotton, 
This process is known as “flooding,” and is continued every day 
until the “skins” are thick enough to use. This process of oxidiz- 
ing requires from three to four months to get the oil into proper 
condition. When this hasbeen accomplished the skins are cut down 
and carried or taken to the mixing room. 

Cork is very largely used in this business, being one of the prin- 
cipal raw materials in bulk. It comes to the linoleum manufacturer 
in large pieces from the cork-cutters. It has to be reduced to small 
pieces by a machine called a “breaker,” consisting of pairs of 
toothed rollers of coarse and fine pitch; one of the furnishing roll- 
ers is fitted with an adjustable concave. The cork leaves the ma- 
chine in pieces of about one-fourth of an inch to threc-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. The granulated cork is conveyed by screw 
conveyor to the top of the mill, where it is dumped into hoppers 
leading to the grinding stones. ‘These stones are usually made of 
picked French burr. ‘They must be withouta flaw and of a proper 
density and hardness. They are built on edge, cemented solidly 
together, and when finished the stone measures about 4 feet, 6 inches 
in diameter by 15 inches thick. The top stone is usually the runner, 
Extreme care is necessary in grinding cork, as the dust is very 
light and inflammable, and steel, or any foreign matter passing 
through the stone, will often cause a fire. The ground cork is now 
conveyed by screw conveyors to the bolting, or dressing machines, 
The cylinders of these machines are covered with a fine gauze wire, 
and the cork is forced through by revolving brushes. The cork 
that goes through these fine perforations is the proper fineness and 
ready for use in the mixing room. The remainder is reconveyed to 
the stone and ground over. 

Linoleum is backed or coated on the back before the preparation 
on the face is put on. This is done by preparing the outer side of 
the burlap by sizing an application of a coat of paint. It is done 
by a machine very similar to that used in the manufacture of floor 
oilcloth, and the coating or operation requires several days to dry 
before going on with the additional process. Having now our prin- 
cipal raw materials ready, the next operation is preparing the 
cement or composition thoroughly on the burlaps. The cement is 
first made; that is, the mixing of the oxidized oil with colors, gums, 
and resins. The ingredients are heated together until they are in 
a plastic condition. It is then allowed to cool, and is cut into 
batches of certain weight. The cement is a tough, rubber-looking 
mass. Pieces of cement are now fed into a machine called a “ Ger- 
man mixer.” This is a very elaborate machine fitted with hard 
knives on a steel shaft, which revolve between stationery knives, 
‘The knives are fitted in screw fashion. The oil is fed in first, then 
a certain quantity of prepared cork is fed in, the knives disinte- 

ating the oil and the cork dust becomes thoroughly incorporated 
with the oil. The composition is forced out of the “German” by 
the screw action of the knives, and is conveyed to machines called 
‘roller mixers.” They may have one or more pairs of rollers runnin 
inwardly at different speeds. One of the rollers is kept cold, an 
has a knife or “doctor” fitted to it for the purpose of scraping off 
the adhering composition. The material is passed through several 
times and from one mixer to another, and is finally passed through 
a “‘scratcher.” This is a mixer having a spiked roller revolving at 
a high rate of speed, and this tears the composition into very small 
pieces or crumbs. The scratched material thus described is then 
conveyed to the calender. 

The calendar is a very heavy machine and has two pairs of chilled 
iron rollers. The first pair measures 84 inches long for a 2-yard 
machine, and 150 inches long for a 4-yard machine, are 30 and 36 
inches in diameter. The other puir are the same in length, but 
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smallerin diameter and are for “finishing” or cleaning the face. 
The rollers are bored for steam, as it is to have them hot 
in the process. The smaller rolls weigh about 10 tons, and the 
larger rolls weigh fully 20 tons each. 

The backed or coated burlap is now laid between the rolls above 
described, and the composition from the mixing room is spread on 
it behind tho rollers, which have pressure put upon them according 
to the grade or guage it is desired to produce. The thinner or 
cheaper grades take the largest amount of pressure. 

When the material leaves the calendar it is conducted intoa 
heater, or oe room—a very high, hollow building, fitted with 
racks, and the cloth is hung up in folds to dry. This drying and 
seasoning process takes from one to three months, depending on 
the grade of goods. 

When cured the cloth is taken down and spread out upon the floor, 
and islined outand prepared for the printer. These oe are mostly 
printed by hand, except some few of the very cheapest grades, 
The process of printing by hand blocks was described and does not 
necd any detailed description. It is a very costly part in the manu- 
facture of linoleum. The preparation of designs and blocks is quite 
an art in itself, and high-priced, skilled labor is required, and great 
exponse is entailed in preparing suitable blocks forthe work. ‘There 
are, on the average, six or seven blocks to the pattern, and two men 
will print from 50 to 75 square yards of linoleum per day, depend- 
ing largely on the pattern and quality of goods preduced. 

a or, while “nage the same as that used on 
floor oilcloth, is an entirely di t mixture. The is the 
of the print sed om linalenm to give #t th 7 gem, 

the print u on ve © necessary as it 
can not be varnished later on in the process, 

When the cloth leaves the ing-table it is drawn into heaters 
to be cured and hardened. takes from four to eight 
weeks. When the goods are t cured, the cloth is taken 


from the heater to the trimm ete each piece 
is laid out on long tables and by hand, with astraight 
and carefully inspected. When this is done the goods are pack 
and or shipping 


ready f 5 
This fully describes the past and present process of the manufac- 
ture of the ee floor covering known as linoleum. 
It bas many good q ; it is noiseless, ,»and durable. 
Where it is used plain, that is, without having a pattern printed 
upon the surface, it will wear and preserve its appearance for many 


There has been ee a ae nenann ts Ota 
few years. In 1882 a Mr. Walton, of Englan pacemnere ar 
ee ee It is described by him as 

OWS: 

This invention has for its 


backing of woven ic and paper. I 
pressure. 

To cut out the pieces or tesserm I prepare cutting blocks, and this I do in the 
dilowing manner 1 wakes ante pattenn blocks it may ‘ 
In the face of this block are cut 


are ribbons or bands of steel or other 
panes ene Canty fitted into the grooves in the pattern-bleck and are 
one '. 
When the knives required te out out the of one color in the mosaic 
hove Ghee ost te dhe Misch, Wee mans en 


pattern 
to become partly embedded in the material of the block is 
_-4 . Tale penekal be anear ae 


heat or otherwise, according to 
k go that the knives pralediin 
this cutter block is P 
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The plastercast is dried and the metal is cast upon it, so that the backs of the 
knives become embedded in the metal; suitable cores are applied to pressure 
holes if necessary. 

The machine in which I produce the mosaic fabric is provided with an ain 
—_ of eomeress cloth with metal ribbons attached to its edges to prevent { 

tching, and these edges are perforated with holes to receive teeth upon 

the rollers around which the apron passes in the machine. The backed linoleum 
fabric which is to receive the m tesserm is carried through the machine by 
the ee it is drawn from a roller in which it has been wound or is con- 
ducted into the machine from the place where it is manufactured. Thi 
apron receives an intermittent motion which carries the linoleum fabric forwa 
to the point where it receives the first set of tesserm; here the cutting block, 
already charged with the pieces or tesserm to be —.. is laid on the linoleum 
fabric and is retained in place by suitable latches. The bed upon which the fabrio 
rests then rises and presses the fabric against the cutting block and the tesser® 
held Se and as the composition is in a tacky state the tesserm adhere to the 
groun c. 

‘The endless apron then carries the fabric forward to the next point, where it 
receives other tesserm in a similar manner and in proper relative positions. 

Moanwhilo the first cutting block has been turned over by the movement of tho 
frame, which carries it about a transverse horizontal axis, and the knives are so 
brought uppermost. Whilst the block is in this position a feeder descends and 
brings down onto the knives a sheet of colored linoloum suitable to form the tes- 
sere, and the knives cut out from the sheet the pieces required. If from the 
nature of the pattern the knives retain pieces which are not required, these aro 
then poked a the holes in the cutter block by pins set in a moveable plate 
carried by the er; the pins at the proper moment are caused to advance. 

These waste pieces are received into a box, which is emptied from time to time, 
and the material reworked. 

As the feeder rises the sheet of material which it carries is wound forward by 
a movement impartetl to the rollers which carry it, so that at each descent of this 
feed a fresh oruncut portion of the sheet of composition is presented to the knives. 

£ach cutting block is thus ed with a feeder, and the arra: ents of each 


are in all and the machine is accurately adjusted to insure proper 
registor of pattern. ‘When the linoleum fabric has received all the tessers 
it is carried by the endless apron between two steam- 


Sonaliiteoen toggle By this eral gi 
asa y sev pressures ane given 
to the fabric by w. the aiihesion of the tessere to the base fabric is 
insured. The pressure also causes tho asanaen $0 Se eupennet or spread to the 
extent necessary to completo the joints between them. It may also, if desired, bo 
caused to emboss a pattern upon them. 
A continuous sheet of © covers the face of the mosaic fabric whilst it re- 


procatin 

motion from.a crank and connecting rods. This clamp consists of a bottom bar 
in guides in the frame for a distance oqeal to the length of 
the p , and o ae eo apron and and so heavy as 
them lower bar sufficiently firmly to cause the whole to be 

drawn forward when the bar advances. 
As the nipper recedes the top bar is lifted by the two connecting rods which 
the motion and which come against adjustable screws on the — bar. 
here is a eee r to retain the apron when the moving nip- 
—_ back ; the weighted the stationary nipper is lifted at the proper 


in place of passing into the machine a pee base fabric, I supply it 
with a fabric having an embossed _— upon it and I adjust the whole in such 
ing applied in accordance with the embossed 
pattern mere Ae the base fabric. 
My mosaic 


This country also has done something to further the industry, as 
will beshown by the following patent of David Neilson Melvin, of 
the State of New York, who, in October, 1889, made the following 
declaration : 


To all whom it may concern: 


Be it known that I, David Neilson Melvin, of Linoleumville, in the county of 
Richmond and State of New York, have invented ce new and useful 
improvements in the man ng linoleum floor cloth, and I do 

declare to be a full, clear, and exact description of the 
such as will enable others skilled in the art to which it appertains to 


nee to an improvement in epee of manufacturing inlaid 
lino being to furnish a greatly improved uet at 
in so doing prevent the and irregular com- 
place at the joints of the different red blocks composing 
made, but, on the contrary, to form clean and defined lines 
warner vest 
With end in my improved process consists, esse , in the follow- 
ing steps, —- sheeting of granulated linoleum composi into an edhe- 
rent of sufficient ng cans of cutting into blocks of the 
sential Chane. prpocaty sang shapes in their proper order upon a 
are to the canvas backing, applying sufficient 
join the edges together, and after slightly iy 
and to “ ° 
thus formed, applying additional pressure while toe. . 
and com sheet of lineleum, and give a finish to the ma by 
lea the edges of the variously colored blocks even, defined, and ; 
It further consists in certain novel steps hereinafter described and pointed ont 


in the claims. 
En thoassempanging doawings, . 1 is afrontelevation of one form of appa- 
ratus in the process te kcoribed. mg? is a side elevation. igs 
is a view of one of the pattern blocks used, and Fig. 4 is a modified form of a 


‘Sheets ef linoleum composition of various colors are first formed b 
to suflicient roller or eae 
fis dea tle vortesh chapes bo sovane of tien ot tellers. ‘Murenepes 
cut ous 8 means 0 es or rollers. 8 
= Sa chiee of composition and placed in proper 


are then cut from the different colored eee : 
order block, from which they are 
tho uackar tundation of ties tnclemn. These blocks are of two varieties, as 


& 


3 but before entering into a description of them I desire in 
eee calies to Uplate erorers Wi commun end eepwneaaned of treet: 





ed 








already oxidized before they are placed on the foundation, and hence a homoge- 
neous material is not formed. In my process the shapes are cut from linoleum 
éomposition, not the completed and oxidized linoleum, but from the composition 
of spongy texture and then pressed, thus adding greatly to the adhesiveness 
without the use of any interposed adhesive material. This is generally deemed 
unnecessary, but should it ever prove advantageous I wish to reserve the right 
to use it. One form of block upon which these shapes are placed is illustrated 
in Fig 8. This block A is preferably of wood, and has lines marked thereon to 
indicate the shape to be attached at a particular place, and to hold these shapes 
to the face of the block temporarily sharp pins (1 1) project from it. These pene- 
trate the composition shapes sufficiently to hold them in place and prevent them 
from dropping when the block is inverted, and at the same time create an almost 
imperceptible resistance when the block is removed. In addition to this, the pins 
serve as guides to indicate the positions for the shapes. ‘The other block or form 
is shown in Fig. 4. This block is also preferably of wood, with thin metal edg- 
ings (2 2) in place of the marked boundary lines in the other form to surround 
and separate the openings for the shapes. These edges project from the face of 
the block to a slightly less extent than the thickness of the linoleam shapes. 
The shapes are fitted into these spaces, where they are held in the desired arrange- 
ment or pattern until inverted. ‘ 

When the blocks of either form are thus filled with thedifferent shapes required 
to make up a completed pattern, the block is placed face downward upon the can- 
vas ©, which is stretched over a steam-hea table D, and pressure is applied to 
the block by means of suitable power—such, for instance, as a hydrostatic press E, 
as shown, this ram traveling on rollers mounted on tracks I F. The press is 
screw-threaded at its lower end, and a wheel G is fitted to it. This wheel carries 
the platen H, so that by turning it the platen may be raised after the pressure is 
removed. Of course this might be reversed and the shapes could be placed in con- 
tact with a canvas stretched above, so that the pressure could be applied from 
beneath and the inverting of the block would then be unnecessary. ‘The result of 
the pressure is to force the composition ee into the interstices of the canvis 
to join the contignous edges, and to partially harden, solidify, and calender tho 
entire surface. Upon removing the block or form the shapes areall left in position, 
adhering firmly tothe canvas, with a shallow narrow # between the shapes, 
in case the second form of pattern block is used, left by the brass edgings. After 
a sufficient numberof sections has been laid u the canvas in this manner, a hot 
plate is placed over them, and the press is run down upon the entire sheet 
until all the spaces made by the e or holes left by the pins are closed, and 
the cloth becomes of the usual density and strength of lincleum. By this 
last process the edges are left perfectly st, ‘ht, smooth, re; , and defined, with- 
out the colors running into each other in the slightest degree, and, furthermore, 
the material is rendered hard, compact, and dw in erder to withstand the pun- 
ishment to which such material is continually subjected. 

Having fully described my invention, what I claim as new, and desire to secure 


by letters patent, is— : 
1. The precess of manufacturing linoleum floor cloth, cons in forming 
ulated lincleum composition into sheets of spongy texture, cu the sheets 


mto shapes, ar ng the shapes on a flexible back or foundation, and pressing 


these shapes into the foundation, substantially as set forth. . 
2. The process of manufacturing linoleum floor cloth, consisting of forming 
sheets of gy texture from onheated granulated linoleum com — 


the sheets into shape, ame the shapes in a bleck or form, 
with the face toward a canvas foundation drawn across a heated table, pressing 
said block or form uutil the shapes adhere to the canvas and their edges aro partly 
joined, removing the block or form, and finally subjecting the whole to hydraulic 
or other pressure until all the interstices are closed, t —— adhere to one 
another, and the whole sheet is made compact and smooth, substantially as set 
fort. 


h. 

3. The process for the manufacture of linoleum floor cloth, consisting in forming 
sheets ot spongy texture from linoleum composition, cutting these sheets into 
shapes, arranging the shapes on a block or form, placing the shapes against a can- 
vas, pressing the bloek until the shapes adhere to the canvas, removing the block, 
and finally heating and — pressing the materials, substantially as set forth. 

In testimony whereof I have signed this specification in the presence of two 


subscribing witnesses. 
DAVID NEILSON MELVIN. 


The process above described, while not producing an article of as 
good a quality as the English goods, gives fair satisfaction and has 
been the means of bringing down the price of the more attractive 
fabric, and in this way at least added to the benefit of the consumers 
of this country. 

I have now given a full history of the processes of the manufac- 
ture of the several classes of goods produced by this industry. I 
have told of the principal raw materials, how they were taxed, and 
the disadvantages the industry labored under in competing with 
foreign manufacturers, even for the home trade. I pointed out to 
~ the heavy handicap the Amorican manufacturer labors under, 

th in raw materials and labor, and I appeal to you as fair-minded 
men, who must believe that in any revision of the tariff there are 
certain industries that are peculiar and must be peculiarly dealt 
with. Whatever your ideas on the tariff may be I believe you will 
hold that any law that will tax raw materials higher than the man- 
ufactured product into which they enter, is unjustand not in accord 
with the principles of any school of political economy. For some 
reason this course has been pursued in the proposed tariff law in 
regard to the manufacture of oileloth and linoleum. 

n making a tariff law you are confronted with many difficulties. 
There are articles in every schedule, which, taken by themselves, 
are easy of adjustment, but when taken in relation to articles in 
other schedules, have to be modified so as to conform in all partic- 
ulars to the whole. 

The proposition of free raw materials and a tax of say 20 to 30 

er cent on the manufactured product to cover the difference in 

bor between Europe and the United States, is a principle to which 
I believe every class of political economists in this country will 
agree, and in pursuance of this theory, if it is necessary to place 
@ tax on the raw materials, then the manufactured product should 
have a compensating duty. 

If this proposition is accepted by you, then the proposed law is 
very unjust to the oilcloth and linoleum industry of this country. 
This industry is peculiar in that all its raw materials (some twenty- 
five to thirty artieles) such as burlap, linseed oil, white lead, var- 
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nishes, and numerous paints and colors, are the finished product of 
some other manufacturer, and which, under the present law, are 
taxed from 20 to 100 per cent, the average being about 40 per cent, 
while the manufactured product, which is produced by taking these 
various articles and by the expenditure of labor, converted into 
oilcloth and linoleum are taxed under the present law at 40 per 
cent on the low-priced goods and 57 per cent on the high-priced 
goods. The proposed law reduces the tax on the raw materials 
only about 25 per cent, whilo it reduces the tax on the mannr- 
factured product on the low-priced goods from 40 to 20 per cent, a 
reduction of 50 per cent, and on the high-priced goods from 57 to 
35 per cent, a reduction of 40 per cent. ‘This, I claim, is entirely 
unfair, and while I am perfectly willing that the raw material, 
should be taxed, so as to enable the mantacturers of these articles 
to live, I claim that justice demands that you give this industry 
which is converting such articles into another form, the compen 
sating duties which the product requires. 

That the present duties are not excessive or prohibitory is shown 
by the Treasury reports. The importation of these goods has 
yielded a very respectable amount of revenue to the Government, 
which the proposed law would materially diminish. 

According to the Treasury report of 1893— 

8,239,159 pounds of burlap over 60 inches wide, or about 12,000,000 


square yards, yielded a revenue, at 40 per cent ..................... $214, 809. 49 
870,838 square yards of oilcloth and linoleum, under 25 cents, at 40 per 
Sidacwees JR aditnS Eben b4kekek ete cdbecnaetedesedateeatevecuns 64, 12 


462,609 square yards of oilcloth and linoleum, over 25 cents, at 57 per 
cent 


146, 008. 17 


St IT inn neat dee eee naestiedbhndche saenhthaditenee "424, 942, 97 


. Thesame quantity of goods under the proposed Senate bill would 
e— 


12,000,000 square yards burlap, at 30 per cent ............--.........-- 
870,838 square yards oilcloth and linoleum, under 25 cents, at 20 per 
cent 
462,609 square yards of oilcloth and linoleum, over 25 cents, at 35 por 
CONG... cccceccceese cccccescees ceccneusscaeusessancecescescescecoessee« 89, 386. 10 


ee ~ 982, 555. 10 
Or a loss of revenue of $142,387.87. 


But you may argue that increased importations at low duties will 
increase the revenue. 

Let us double the importations of oilcloth and linoleum, but «s 
burlaps over 60 inches are only used by this trade, every yard o! 
oilcloth and linoleum imported will diminish the importation of tle 
burlap, so that we must deduct the yardage of oilcloth import: 
from the yardage of burlap. 

Under this arrangement we will have— 

1,741,676 square yards of oilcloth and linoleum, under 25 cents, at 20 per 
cent........ ecumesocapneeuneocmeccess tccn ews cecescoccescccceccosccecs $64 

925,218 square yards oilcloth and linoléum, over 25 cents, at 35 per cent. 178 

Making an increase of about 1,333,000 square yards, which is about 10 
= centof the present importations of burlap, which, being deducted, 


eaves 12,000,000 square yards of burlap, less the 10 per cent imported 
as oilcloth and linoleum, at 30 per cent 


, 123. 48 


IN lt ienen alsaninaneconenhnnbaginsnciialeninghiinteatiaenl tides . 387, 895 
Or a loss of revenne of $37,047.97. 


Now, suppose you triple the importations of oilcloth and lino 
lenm and you have this result— 


2,512,514 squate yards oilcleth and linoleum under 25 cents, at 20 per 


iin deena sedan cc ctnsceneraccenedencevcceccangsencescccuceencseecs $96, 192 
1,387,827 square yards oilcloth and linoleum over 25 cents, at 36 per 
COTS 00 cs ewes ce swce on ccc qeooecvewees secs ences cocccccccseccocccacceces 286, 158. 30 


Which will cause a loss of 20 = cent in the importation of burlaps; 
12,000,000 square yards of burlap, less 20 per cent, imported as oil- 
cloth and linoleum, at 30 per cent 128, 883. 80 


Or an increase of revenue of $69,271.73. 

On the other hand, if you will give the industry what it asks for, and 
which I consider is fairand will only put it on an equal footing with 
its foreign competitors and not stop the importation of these goods, 
but probably increase the same—say that the importations double— 
what is the result? 


1,741,676 square yards oilcloth and linoleum under 25 cents, at 35 per 


cent, or an increase of 15 per cent over the proposed rate, will yieid. $73, 747. 66 
| 925,218 square yards oilcloth and linoleum over 25 cents, at 45 per cent, 
or an increase of 10 per cent, will yield ................2..-...+--+-- 196, 649, 42 
12,000,000 square yards burlap less 10 per cent imported as oilcloth and 
linoleum, iP ET OOl ibs ivcinitnnchitee ane dcecsceeatendans eiclienepaianate 144, 994. 40 
Sy SEG AOMins Sab Uaah de eddedbercsscosdecnssccccdccccecess . 415, 391. 48 


Or a loss of revenue of $9,551.39. 

Is it better, in order to gain an increased revenue of $69,000, to 
materialy cripple four thousand American workingmen, or lose 
$9,500 of revenue, and afford this industry a living chance to compete 
with its foreign competitors? I claim that justice demands, wher 

ou cut raw material 25 per cent, the manufactured product should 

e cut aa This would leave the low-priced goods at 35 
instead of 20 per cent, and the high-priced goods at 50 instead of 35 
per cent. 

Never in the history of tariff controversies has a more hurtful 
and prejudiced conclusion been reached than that which the com- 
mittee adopted respecting future duties on floor oilcloths and 
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linoleums. Arguments have been placed before the committee from | under lower wage systoms, it seems to me important that some 
the importers’ standpoint, which arraign domestic manufacturers | attention should be given to the processes by which the business 
of these goods as members of a trust or combination organized to | has attained in this country its present marvelous proportions, and 
bolster up prices and limit productions, This is positively a mis- | to this end I submit, as a part of my remarks, a historical and sta- 
statement of facts. Another charge has been made that those inter- | tistical review of the indus as prepared by Mr. John R. Ken- 
ested in thisindustry took ae of their position in the trust to | drick, of Philadelphia, in 1889, and published in the annual report 
make large amounts of money, and that this had been the case for a | for that year of the secretary of internal affairs of Pennsylvania, 
number of years. Anyone who has watched fortwenty-five years past | The following is the compilation: 
the progress of the oilcloth business, can not but be struck by the 
fact that no branch of American manufacture has passed through A REVIEW OF THE CARPET INDUSTRY IN PHILADELPHIA AND IN OTHER AMERICAN 
more vicissitudes and changes in personnel than this industry. — 
Since the close of the civil war forty-two firms have gone out of this | [John R. Kendrick in the annual report for 1899 of the secretary of internal 
business, many of them losing their entire capital, while a large affairs of Pennsylvania. ] 
proportion inflicted a heavy loss on creditors. Repeatedly within No treatise on the carpet industry of Philadelphia can fittingly begin without a 
the past few vears floor, table, oilcloth, and linoleum manufacture | salutation to William Peter Sprague, who, in 1791, at his shop, 458 North Second 
has projected in Western cities. Ground has been offered for | street, eveneet ond wre : ree een we proteing — © oeneee 
£ er 2 
factory purposes, but capital, upon a close analysis of possible | States Senate for its principal Chamber. ‘This carpet is deacribed as highly attract: 
profits and —— has shrunk away from the investment. It is a | ive, both its colorings and design rendering it worthy of its distinguished place. 
noteworthy fact that there exists but one oilcloth factory west of | The report for 1791 of Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, made special 
Philadelphia. This is good evidence that the productive West, | reference to this t and suggested that the tariff on imported stuffs of a like 


after carefully looking over the field, has decided that there are iain 7 per cent as a stimulus and protection to future enter- 


other businesses that would yield larger returns on the invest- Sprague was undoubtedly the pioneer of the industry, and no one is recorded as 
ment. making carpets to an serious extent before him. Accuracy demands, however, 
From time to time there have been laid before the Ways and Means | that the name of Wi Calverly should be recorded as do: ag omens Se onr- 


ts, in what was known as Loxley’s court so early as 1775. The presumption is 
and Senate Committees at Washington extracts froin trade papers That he was @ rag-carpet weaver, the use of that fabric being Soaned back to an 


tending to show the extraordinary prosperity of the Eastern manu- | early colonial period. After that date we find nothing related of Calverly’s indus- 
facturers of this line of goods, and, —s stated, that there existed wy, -— Seeages, by L See, sonsend, s pinnacled as 2 ene * ¥ 4 first 
an ojlcloth trust whose rapacity was hard to satisfy in the matter ee Pe Sane a. SRE Oat aoe Seas ORR TCae, SEROOS 
of prices. The forty-two failures in this class of business for the Third siret (1785) and thence on to 1707 ee one from the city 
— twenty-five years would not indicate such a condition of affairs. | directory. He was classified as a “ gentleman,” and probably gan making car- 

n the contrary, the oilcloth fraternity have been preéminently ag with some capital and lost it. He died in 1808, his administrator giving bond 


; : r but $800, and it is melancholy to reflect that the man who gave the United States 
free from grasping conduct. Competition of home manufacturers | oo ate its first floor coverin , Should have ended his days in povert 


has been so keen on all classes of goods made that it has been im- | “T+ js difficult to 1 bout thi f carpets in Philadelphia in the earl 
ossible at times even to get fair prices for the products, which period. The Geshere were: rigidly chapte in their taste and the ctcong qumniee is 
ave been repeatedly sold without regard to cost; sometimes with the a ts and ngs wasaffected by the royalists and those in 
the auction room as a probable outcome. sree wi _— English régime. An inventory of Dr. Ben. Franklin’s house 
For this reason firm after firm withdrew from the business until | gown Soaneaeeauiieamimaseiaenantecaren eeu ——, 
to-day but four States shelter this industry. Only two firms in | nent Quaker is recorded as having refused to enter the house of one of the seet 
Philadelphia since the war of 1812 have been able to lift the oil- | because pe — upon a carpeted floor as he reached ane An _ 
cloth manufacture to a profitable basis, The late Thomas Potter | Tesident of Philadelphia, now deceased, remembered that th <Fauainaineess 
took hold of the wreck which Isaac Macauley left in collapse at | streets, in the year 1750. It is by no means certain, however, that this scarcity 
Bush Hill and made it asuccess. Prior to 1875 he was not prominent | of cape and stesplictty of taste prevailed in all sections. Travelers from 
in the oilcloth business mainly from his isolation, but his nerve in ° yh —— 1796) — —— aos Se Asean weakens 
saa wnaeuae ke shiny se vor toni | SEAS eae ee re 
e 8 6 ne and other publications 0 © time disciose © or 

Compared with woolen floor ene the noe linoleum noning anestptive fie growth of carpet weaving from the date of Spe ee 
business cuts a very poor figure. ere are something near two | venture up to per Fran uy, Whose name is perpe nthe 
hundred carpet fuctories in the United States, and but sixteon | of Guy hotel at Soventh and Chestnat strots, volved akind of paper carpet for 
reputable concerns making floor clo with but two only of these | ap between 1865 and 1870 and had quite a sale for a time. 


making linoleum in conjunction with floor oil cloths. eanwhile pioneers in textiles had not idlein Philadelphia, and a few far- 


: seeing men had organized for the encouragement of manufactures. One of those 

They are divided among the States as follows: bodies was incorporated. In 1811, 4,000 hand looms were in position in Philadel- 

PenPAOAS 6 cvsescdnsctcucs ndsvedscencacdédedocoundvescaccseecescccccedocesons 2 ~_ a goodly proportion of which were running on carpets of cheap quality, 
WOW DOPBOT. vcccccvcccccccccccccesesncscccccnnetevcesoncccsvccsebiseescoecccesecs 6 | doubtless and rag only, with perhaps a few a. 

POW, NOEs ccc ccconerevccccconcccscscccocensscenebusssesons covccestesevocsneveos 5 The statistics for the year 1810 show but 9,984 oF s of carpeting made in the 

MND abies cnecdccetscnecesveqcevescdsens cobghesteubeetaussdecedeodscbeuneetoes 3 | United States, or less than the quantity contained in 100 rolls of in made at 


the present time. E f this output more than 7,000 8 credited 
Even with these few factories the country is overstocked with to P el bp weavers; evidently aw England badneb then peemied the possi- 
goods, and values fluctuate. s bilities of the industry. : 

Yet, with pretty much all required materials taxed, soas to prevent William Peter Sprague, the next unique figure to rise in this indus- 


Follo 
. was that of John Dorsey, who conceived the idea that a hybrid cloth, some- 
ae oe yy this interes and pro ive industry has been tin between an oilcloth ook a carpet, was the coverta best Sie ted to Ameri- 
atripp this 


n the pending bill of all protection whatever when the | can floors. The grit of the man seems surprising 8 day, for he actually put 
tariff on its raw materials and finished product is analyzed. With | up looms that wove a cloth seven roe po 8 he coa ae 1 sold 
the 35 per cent duty proposed on linoleum, and 25 per cent on oil- | fF ee et oan aan balan oo alate eee oe Semnet 
cloth, a surfeited sniliet squalid labor, and a debased productare as Bee h floor cloth then used here. Millions of dollars have since been invested 
sure as the present bill becomes a law. in inden, Bastend. and so comms eaten fa this  eoumty, to make a ya = 
e n ven m rmina u 
TEE CARESE-MANERACECRING INDUSTRY. deourven the title of ploheer for from him = the best known of Ameri 
Next in order I take up the t industry of the manufacture of | oilcloth factories, that of ‘Thomas Potter, Sons & Co. An amusing feature 0 
carpets. Under the fostering influence of wise protection this bus- see eo = nee ae ceo See = at 
iness has assumed, in this country, colossal proportions and has resulted in @ talkie of wenditefes peopertion, being Dileloth on one side and a 
made the people of the United States, who are the largest consum- | worsted carpet on the other. 

ac 


ers of carpets in the world, independent of foreign sources of sup-| Dorsey's factory was located on Chestnut street, a little below Twelfth, and 


1810) he induced Isaac Macauley to inspect his plant with q 

y. It owes its existence, I think I ma safely say, to the fact | after gos zome Peron reene Serene °° iespes) a ee ee 
Batt from the frst it has been sheltered fom hurtfal and destrac- | ew of wayne him out and continning che, busine, Me Macauley was a man 
tive foreign competition, view when Dorsey diverted his attention to floor coverings. The trade was con- 


The history of the establishment and unparalleled development of | summated, and Macauley became proprictor of the only factory of its class in 


the American carpet industry are of peculiar intcrest at this time. | Philadelphia. winds Meena & his ltt te es ecetbenet 
kn 1d Adacances Mannion to wis earone numa fr the De | enazof Sred ond ostream de gf on amas ma 

ion of American Industries ~ | (in 1815) he mov: ush , where s © Hamilton mansion, built in , 
mended dut which was then 5 cent, should | and used by Andrew Hamilton as acountry seat. In this noted structure, u- 
Oe re tr sae pa rg a sua of encouraging and enlarg- ley rapidly expanded his business, proving himself to be a far-seeing merchant 


ing the domestic industry. ‘The first American carpet, according to | “"yisor ollcloths, he discerned, were to be x staple commodity, and his manufac- 
the best authorities, was made in the city of Philadelphia—a city | ture of them was no doubt remunerative. He greatly improved on Dorsey's crude 
which to-day leads the world in this kind of manufacture. It has | ideas, and taking on carpets, he became the facgent and most in nt manu- 
been though Ido not know itively whether upon sound | facturer of his day. His son confirms the statement that he was the first maker 
authority, that the value of the product of the earpet mills of the | ¢f,pruecals corres im, Philadelphia, which probably, tate, meter England, 
city of hiladelphia is equal to vhat of the total product of the ve typical of his enterprise, and such was the character of his weaves that they 


mills of Great Britain. entered into public furnishings at Washington and Harrisburg. His specialty 
grain carpe i tail sto: rth t, he 

a an attempt is now made to inflict upon the carpet manufac- Sean ore in ‘wen Celene Mobile, St. Levin nd Pittsburg. His 
tring industry ent inj and to open our markets more | gstablishment continued to prosper, though in 1830 a serious fire struck him- 


widely to competition from the gn manufacturers operating ! destroying some new and valuable machinery which he had imported from Eng, 
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land. This he quickly replaced, and continued his business until bought out by 
Thomas Potter, after the panic of 1837. 

The history of this mill yields more of interest than that of any other of its 
time. . In fact, none other is on record showing an unbroken existence from 1815 
to 1837. 

Doubtless, between these periods, desultory attempts were made to establish 
carpet factories, but owing to the primitive appliances for spinning, the scarcit, 
of capital, the effects of the war of 1812, a low tariff, and the numerous Indian an¢ 
border troubles incident to the formative period of the Republic, it is not difficult 
to explain the modest proportions of the textile industry generally. If space per- 
mitted, it would add to the interest of this narrative to trace the foundations of 
the great New England mills, which, though few in number, are and always 
have been potent in this line of trade. apeaking generally, we may say that these 
mills encountered the same difficulties and suilered a proportionate amount of 
vicissitudes before getting a footing. One of these, that of Messrs. Thompson & 
Co. (who preceded the Hartford Carpet Company), having failed in 1851, Just as 
the Bigelow Brussels loom was approaching perfection. 

The factories we mentioned were located far from the future habitation of the 
industry. As in England, so 1m Philadelphia, the carpet weavers quickly showed 
their desire to be near each other and Kensington became their favouite seat of 
operations. 

The annals of early carpet-making in Philadelphia are wholly lacking in that 
element of mystery and romance which usually attaches about centers of textile 
art and industry. From the colonial era up to 1860, perhaps, accounts agree that 
the carpet mills were unimportant structures, and not infrequently were cheer- 
less sheds or rickety outhouses, in the rude lofts of which the hand loom weaver 

lied his dreary vocation. The drainage, too, of the factory region was exceed- 
ingly faulty, and the atmosphere of the weave room must have been decidedly 
unwholesome. ‘The income from the toil of the father, mother, and children, for 
all of them took part in carpetmaking, was carefully put away in the savings 
bank, or evested in real estate, which enhanced greatly in value as the cit 
expanded. Nota few of the opulent c t manufacturers of to-day are descend- 
ants of nae weere weavers, who laid the foundations of the industry and 
wrested substantial fortunes from the initial struggles of their craft. Between 
1840 and 1845 the weaving rooms assumed more of a “factory” air, and a few 
really important establishments began their career. Nearly all these were fated 
to an early extinction, and the number of firms is small who claim unbroken suc- 
cession back to 1840. 

The ompen weerang fraternity of ee hia almost uniformly trace their 
ancestry back to England and north of Ireland. Emigrants from these countries 
began early to people the Kensington region ef Philadelphia, while warm fra- 
ternal feeling and a disposition to render each other substantial aid in their strug- 
gles upward was, and is still, a notable characteristic. Scotland also gave a 
ay berg No modicum to the industry, and in nearly each instance the thrift of 
he Scot has been finely exemplified while plying the loom as weavers. England, 
Ireland, and Scotland are unquestionably the natal sources in the main of our 
carpet-weaving class, whether millowners or loomd-rivers, and never in an 
industry has the brawn and brains of the three countries found a richer devel- 
opment. 

= the formative period of the industry the handloom weaver frequently owned 
his loom, perhaps two or three of them; these being set up in the attic or shed of 
his dwelling. Procuring his yarns dyed and ready for weaving, he would begin 
on a roll of carpet and in a few days deliver it to the central factory fully fin- 
ished and ready for market. A patriarchal character was thus given to the 
relations of employer and weaver, and the condition of the latter was often one 
of absolute dependence on the man who furnished the stock. 

We append herewith such statistics as we have been able to gather from time 
to time, and these, Googe meager, show in a measure the remarkable growth of 
the carpet industry in Philadelphia. 

The census of 1810 is the authority for the statement that 9,984 yards of carpet 
and coverlid, worth $7,500, were made in Philadelphia. This is conclusive that 
the industry then was meager in extent and that the fabrics produced were of the 
cheapest possible quality. 

From the appearance of the factory regions, even as late as 1860, it is evident 
that the industry, as it existed in 1810, consisted of a few paltry weaving sheds, 
and that none of them had reached the dignity of manufacturing establishments. 
Rag and the cheapest two-ply were evidently the sole output. 


PHILADELPHIA IN 1834. 


The following are the most Sresteuee statistics of the carpet industry in 
Philadelphia for 1834 that we have been able to collect. The figures are approxi- 
mate in some instances. 


at PACNOREAD si ws. b's vn cose cc cscccecesonyecbenccesctvceceoessctoonseves 20 
EE CI nen 46 g0ndddnodan tiedncebhontccekensessesteses 511 
OF DOR BEUSBOIS 22.60 c cose cs cccnsscccsccsccccsnssccccceceseceseccccocs 18 
aepenmly Dagrele Reassh tet? Ceeeshspiresaitieead RiesersArouceyaesoorecese 21 
er A MOONE. ode cindedcthnsocads cdodbessdvaccecaqceosesesecee 42 
Venetian SU at ds HeGuaRs one dUesthenenprasebeebese cecotscesscessdeee 44 
NE FE au ss cacccowkdadudane Bets beset dudes cccestasccénsoctcce 4 
Besides hundreds of hand rag-carpet looms. 
Product of the twenty factories ..............-.2++.+---++--2--- yards.. 1,147,500 
A VOTAZO VALVE. «200 one ooo ence eee e nce sees c ec cceccecccceccees per yard.. $1. 00 
Produced of body Brussels . ..........ccccccceccccccccccccccsscccccccces 2 
Produced of three-ply — 
Produced of other grade ingrains 
Produced of Venetian ........-..--.-.---+ 
Produced of damask Venetian 
UMMURE SEMA GA pu Gade nndvace coesecséecnndeectbocceccccocesoscens 





Besides large quantities rag which can not be estimated. 


From 1810 to 1834 the increase in the manufacture of carpets in Philadelphia 
was very slow, but from the latter date onward the increase was more rapid, and 
some establishments were started. The largest increase, however, began 
about 1860, at which time power looms were being used to a small extent. 

During the administration of President Tyler the manufacture of carpets did 
not advance as rapidly as in later years. Many factories relinquished the busi- 
ness near that time. It is probable that fewer looms were in operation in 1845 
than in 1841. From 1841 to 1844 several prominent firms either failed or retired 
voluntarily from the carpet business. 


CONDITION QF THE INDUSTRY—1857-1860. 


This being a crucial period in the history of all American industries, one preced- 
ing our great civil war, we draw liberally on a contemporaneous writer to portray 
the status of Philadelphia: 

Mercantile pursuits were in a flourishing condition, and the carpet industry 
felt the ——— of good times, and great efiorts were by manufacturers of 
floor coverings to improve in appliances as well as in style and quality. The best 
carpets then made Philadelphia were the “ extra super” ingrains. There 
were a factories in both Hartford and Lowell at this period, turning out all- 
wool and worsted goods, but to Philadelphia was senepied | the palm of produc- 
ing, not merely goods of finer quality elsewhere, but very excellent quali- 
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ties of cheaper ingrains and stair carpets, which the country greatly needed. In 
1860 the numbe:: of manufacturers barely reached an even hundred, with .n esti- 
mated annual output of some 6,500,000 yards, and employing in all 2,500 hands. 
The largest carpet factory at that period ran 150 hand looms, the total number 
of looms then being only 1,500, turning out an estimated yearly run of 4,320 yards 
per loom, making the grand total as above given. 

At that period the ingrains ranged in price from 20 to 85 cents per yard, and the 
estimated low average price of 40 cents per yard would make the total money 
valne of the carpet product $2,592,000, which then was considered immense, 
Philadelphia moreover farnished the country with cotton and cotton-and-wool 
carpets, New England deing nothing in these grades. 

The making of rag carpets at that time wasa prominent feature of the industry, 
the annual output being over 1,500,000 yards, valued at $500,000. ; 

Freedly in his ‘Philadelphia and its Manufactures,” gives the following carpet 
table for 1857: 





Production. 
Opera-| Annual 


Ito } n 
| Looms. | ‘tives. | earnings. 


Yards. Value. 





| 


ine | 


6, 480, 000 $2, 592, 000 





Carpets—ingrain and venetian.| 1,500 | 2,500 | $695, 000 
Carpets—rag, list, ete .......... 660 530 | 126, 000 | 1, 680, 000 504, 000 
a | 2,160 | 3, 000 | 821, 000 | +160, 000 | "3, 096, 000 





The same authority increases the above estimate by adding this P.S. : 

‘“‘A manufacturer stated to me that he counted the names of 2,200 ingrain car- 
pet-weavers appended to a ‘strike’ for higher wages about two years ago, and 
that several hundred did not sign the document. He estimates them at 2,700 
instead of 1,500,the number necessary to operate 1,500 looms. It will be seen 
that the business is really more extensive thanI have stated. A celebrated Eng- 
lish manufacturer admitted the fact, that more yards of ingrain carpeting are 
annually madein Philadelphia than in all Great Britain.” 

The mill cperatives were principally foreigners, the English predominating. 

As the total ‘erest pesmect of the United States for 1860 amounted to $7,857,636, 
it appears that Phil —— alone produced almost one-half. 

The prices at this period of carpet-making were 80 to 85 cents per yard for good 

ualities of supers, and from $1.05 to $1.15 for a ‘‘ Damask Venetian,”’ with ‘‘ extra 

nes" — at 65 to 70 cents, and rag and list carpets from 25 to 50 cents per 
ard. The average earnings of employés were, for weavers, only a fraction over 

00 per year. The weavers of rag carpet received 20 cents per yard when they 
furnished the chain, or for the work alone about half that sum, an allowance of 
10 to 12 cents per yard being made to cover the quality and price of the chain. In 
weaving ingrains the average — paid weavers was 9 cents per yard. 

Carpet manufacturers found great difficulty in securing carpet yarns in suit- 
able condition and quality, some of the prominent carpet men being compelled to 
do their own spinning and dyeing. The mills for doing this work were small in 
extent and few in number, and not at that time furnished with the present rapid 
and expert facilities for turning out the yarns. 

The following are mentioned as ‘“ principal manufacturers of carpets" in 1857: 

J. Bromley & Son, Fifth and Germantown road; Thomas Finley, William Fin- 
ley, John and E. France, Germantown; Graham, John, James, and Walter; John 
Greenwood, Wissahickon; George Fling & Bro., Germantown; William Hogg, 
Kensington; James Hoge, Kensington; John Leckey, Kensington; James Lord, 
Wissahickon; A. McCallum & Co., Glen Echo factory; David McMullin, Ken- 
sington; Steenson, Robert; Lewis Sonneborne, carpets. Of the above, John 
Greenwood, George Fling & Bro., and James Lord were spinners of carpet yarns, 
the Flings doing spinning only. 


-1850-1880. 


In August, 1882, a prominent New York business man made public the follow- 
ing figures, which he considered as accurate as could possibly be obtained, his 
memoranda dating back to 1850. Wo include his figures in this sketch to illus- 
trate the importance of the carpet industry of Pennsylvania, which, to all 
intents, means Philadelphia only. 

In the year 1850, while the New England carpet mills were producing credita- 
ble fabrics of Brussels, tapestries an ingrains, such firms as A. T. Stewart & 
Co. supplied the country almost wholly with its best carpetings, and Philadelphia 
was clicking away with its four-post handlooms on ingrains. In this year (1850) 
the United States produced $5,401,234 worth of carpeting. Of this, Pennsylvania 
was credited with but $1,136,730 worth. 


GENERAL STATISTICS— 


STATE OF THE INDUSTRY IN 1860. 
Number of carpet factories in the United States. 

CemReNe i ckkc tcc ccrccen caresses BA eet s as gaudbtewiehockacs 28 
SR ccn0ssuededvadcadvesseccsses ee SD bencetcaddgueensvennee 1 
ha waunths ddwenen aces <ecnstee Be I Gse Eh tab ctines uacccededndncsiace 7 
MarylAnd .<cccccccccccccecccccscces i PED Siddudcecacesadcccicse 137 
DERRINGER ss ccccwnecsccceeenese 11 saan 
New Hampshire ...............-..- 2 Total in United States. ...... 213 
ee 10 


In this year (1860) the product of the country reached $7,857,636, and of this 
Pennsylvania, with her alleged 127 factories, made but $2,710,092, while Massa- 
chusetts, with but 11 factories, produced $2,358,278 worth. 

Trustworthy statistics are wanting on several essential points for 1850, but for 
the decades ending 1860, 1870, and 1880 the same authority howe the following: 





| 





| 1860. | 1870. | 1880 
Number of establishments................... 213 | 215 300 
Yards manufactured, other than of rag car- | | 
SN edldcronibidyabashanccaavaaiacsccoes 3, 285,921 | 34, 985,233 |..........0. 
EE eaten dtctns~edeticoscanns 7,636 ($21, 761,573 | $31, 868, 377 
Capital invested .............-..-------+++---| 4,721,768 | 12,540,750 | 21,497, 287 
WR i iccncc< dewenms ance sansenccotecvcses . 4, 681, 718 6, 835, 018 


545, 692 





In 1870 Brussels weaving was confined to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, and the product of the country in woolen products was 107,000 yards. 
In the same year 500,000 yards of cheap hemp or jute carpet were reported. 

For 1860 there is no record of Venetian carpet, but in 1870 Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania made 1,350,017 yards. Wisconsin, in 1870, made 15,000 
yards of ingrain, and Kentucky ran one factory, producing $2,000 worth of goods, 

In 1850 the value of the entire carpet product of the United States was esti- 
mated at $5,401,234; of this $1,700,000 was made in Massacliusetts and $1,134,000 
in Pennsylvania. 
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THE MANUVACTURE OF INGRAIN CARPETS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Ingrain carpets were essentially the first product of in 
aseteeninae While visions of Brussels and try weaving dis- 
tarbed the minds of our earl weavers, this only in 
attempts at finer fabrics, and a long period the one 
great staple of Philadelphia's carpet industry. Tothis fact were of limited 
means indebted for cheap seasonable fioor during = when 
the Bigelow patents were zed by New En capital. The Philadelphia 


creditable in color and design, ond ta —_ > lompenle Searle ani = Paik 
r man carpets w 
the United States, in their primitive r = eee | and were most able to 
hase, The New England mills turned out fine grades of —_ almost oxclu- 
sively these, unti] Brussels and stry came in. SThey consisted of high-grade 
grains, two and three ply, ranging in their price probably from 25 to 33} per 
cent above Philadelphia carpeting. 





Cat showing the structure of an ingrain carpet. 
EAep ier Sam 


the has been woven on the face changes the two webs when- 
ever occur, as the warps are c| at the same time, and the two webs at 
these points become one, Con tly these changes or 


; je red ee ee nae Sey eae pure 
filing 8 anged inte a using a scarlet The arran, 
ment of the colors in the may to the elloct desired. Ei 


and the ground, be 
Saeed, oréwe esterein figuaes and us ia qromal, as to anach Arequadly Gens 


THE OLD HANDLOOM. 


Weaving on tho old handjloom was essentially hard and Gsing 
frame. The setting beam, with which ‘the the 
ainst the other, after cach pas of the shuttle, was a heavy, 4-inch squaro 
piece of 6, which greatly taxed the arms of the tor. treadle, too, 
opbene foot az:4 leg in constant motion. Crouched down ena hard wooden bench 
with the whole v engaged, the weaver’s posture was anything but pleasant 
and his wages were well earned. With the power loom these conditions are all 
suversed and the weaver stands by, an interested, but not overworked partici- 
un 
7h were poorly adapted to the handloom and Jou was a Godsend to 
them in en st. Ber such is the oe oe 
that wemen o jtever are quite attending them, their 
wages far excel those mado in other similar vocations. 
16 pewer looms have also made it ible to introduce a number of fine 
shadings into in carpets without in ngewe atthe sametime. The 
Murkland loom is celebrated for its shading qualities, and the 
by it have a decided Brussels effect. By ‘we mean thata 
colors are introduced in such a manner as to avoid stripes and thereby produce 
more delicate and perfect eae. or old method of weaving this was 
as the colors to be used were limited to two. Medern ts 
in looms, other than Murkland's, have enabled manufacturers to produce some 


to the human 
ling yarns one 


vory fine effects in ingrain carpets. In fact, there is no roade that is 
ble of more changes and variations in design and color than the 
a) ee a 
novessity ving looms constra . 

We have mentioned the Murkland loom in itwas 


THE APPROACH OF THE POWER LOOM. 


Dhe weaving of textiles machines is now so general, both in the 
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elsewhere were busying their minds with models for acarpet power laom. Inthe 
period, however, between 1810 and 1840, we hear of no effective result; aa 
weav along in Philadelphia in a primitive sort of a way and the idea 
of m nery no substantial until Alfred Jenks began to experiment 
with an ingrain carpet loom. 





Alfred Jenks, the well-remembered founder of the Bridesburg maeiaaine 

, was born in Pawtucket, R. I., March 17, 1793, became an early studen 

of manufacture, and was a, and stimulated by contact 

with Samuel Slater, the eminent pioneer in both the cotton and woelen industries. 
re ee Rhode Island to Holmesburg (now in 
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mules. His son Barton H. Jenks, now living, confirms the familiar statement that 
bis father built the machinery for the first woolen mill ever started in Pennsyl- 
¥ania. A mob of Manayunk laboring men, learning of the = displacement of 
labor by Jenks’ loom, threatened to destroy the mill in which the first one (1830) 
was placed in that borough. 

Tt was in 1837 that Mr. Jenks informed the trade that he had a power loom 
running on ingrain carpet at his Bridesburg works, and some of the fabric it made 
was placed on exhibition at the Franklin Institate. : 

We illustrate herewith Jenks’ machine, which, by common consent, is termed 
the first carpet loom ever built in Philadelphia to be run by power. There were 
sixteen shuttle boxes, eight on each side and, in numerous points, the loom as it 
stands, recalls the ingrain power loom of to-day. It was built in the samedecade, 
1830 to 1840, as was the Bigelow ingrain loom in Massachusetts, but which was 
first announced as completed we cannot determine. 

It was easier, however, to invent a loom than to insure absolute accuracy in all 
its minute parts, and the inference is strong that the Jenks’ loom was unsatis- 
factory for carpets. Certainly if it had possessed the merits of the Murkland, or 
any approach thereto, it would have been eagerly adopted and Philadelphia would 
have taken a much earlier start in carpet weaving. The McCallums, of the Glen 
Echo mills, bought a few of these looms, but as we hear of their being placed in 
no other mill, the conclusion is that it was unprofitable to build or to buy them at 
tho time of their inception. This highly creditable machine was produced a little 
out of duce time, the country was not advanced enough for carpet weaving by 
power; as to just the nature of its work, we are not informed, nor as to the skill 
required torunit. Mr. Jenks was a machinist of note himself and the presump- 
tion is, that he easily inducted his help into the mysteries of the loom. The 
picneer machine, however, for any purpose, fails to accomplish its end and later 
inventors enjoy the fruits of the discovery. The Jenks loom was no exception. 

It seems singular at this day that Mr. Jenks should not have attempted a 
carpet loom earlier than 1837. The results in miseellaneous cloth weaving had 
been so gratifying to machinists and inventors, that the way seemed clear jor all 
manner of textile manufacture by power and the rewards for the pioneer very 
abundant; yet neither in England where the carpet industry was old, dating back 
to 1750, nor in the United States do we hear of any inventor of a carpet powet 
loom prior to Erastus Bigelow and Alfred Jenks, whose discoveries seem abour 
contemporancous. 

A manufacturer long acquainted with the industry says that John Markley, 
next to Alfred Jenks, made the most decisive step towards introducing power 
‘weaving. Under the direction of James Eckles, he built ten looms, after whose 
model we are not informed, and these were put up at Sixth and Jefferson streets, 
about 1845-'46. These machines did not work wel! and the venture resulted in 
loss, and the looms were sold for old iron. Some of these looms were traced to 
James Lord, jr., about 1856. There is livtle said about power looms again until 
about 1860, when the Glen Echo mills put in a few of the Babbitt looms, a New 
York invention which later came near taking rank as a first-class machine. 

Among the very first power looms over constructed in America, were those set 
up by the New Jersey and Little Falls Carpet Company, organized in New York 

ty, in 1822, and extending its business afterward to Communipaw and to Little 
B One Nicholas Haight was the inventor, and he was also the manager of 
this company. These looms were set up xbout 1840, at Little Falls, N. J., 
by Robert Beattie. These were contemporaneous apparently with Mr. Bigelow's 
invention, but they must have been vitally deficient, for the mill started was 
short-lived and the writer was shown, at Little Falls, where the first power loom 


lay cast aside, near the mill, a Spggennt to its inventor, yet embodying 
Se which, rightly applied, afterwards lifted other inventors to fortune 
and fame. 


THE BIGELOW POWER LOOMS. 


Next in chronological order comes the invention of E. B. Bigelow, of Massachu- 
setts. In his ingrain power loom ho embodied all the conditions for weaving a 
portect ingrain carpet ata high rate of speed. So perfect were its productions 

hat the large corporations of New England, which had adopted it, were unwilling 
to have it go beyond their walls, and in consequence Philadelphia awaited the 
advent of other inventive geniuses to enable them to keep pace with their New 
England rivals. They came in due time. 


The eng obstacles to a widely extended use of the Bigelow ingrain loom 
were: First, ite enormous height, special buildings being required for its recep- 


tion; second, its extraordinary cost when first invented; third, its complicated 
mechanism, requiring operatives of a considerable skill to manipulate it. While 
these features of the loom were creditable to its great inventor, they constituted 
serious obstacles to its general introduction. Whether before or after the expira- 
tion of the original patents, and that it was not a loom adapted to general use, 
was shown by the fact that an inventor of moderate capacity, from working about 


this loom in New England, conceived and finally perfected the speediest and best | 


ingrain loom that inventive genius had then produced. We refer to the Murk- 
land ingrain loom, hundreds of which are now in the mills of Philadelphia, and 
not a few in the New England mills where ingrain weaving first took root. 
THE BRAUN POWER LOOM 
is the next in order that found favor among some of tho Philadelphia carpet men 
and was putin position in their mills. John Braun, a German, who came to Phil-. 
adelphia in 1852, invented in 1864 his power loom for weaving ingrain carpet. 
This proved te be the most successful of any ever invented in Philadelphia. 
JOHN DORNAN. 

John Dornan, besides his aid to Murkland in obtaining a footing in Philadelphia, 
suggested and applied improvements to that noted machine, and perfected Dim, 
self two and three ply ingrain looms, remarkable for their ingenuity and their sim- 
plicity as well. His needle loom is thus described: 


“The Dornan ingrain carpet weaving needle loom is arranged for sixteen-colored | . : : 
manufacturers, however, began to dispreve this by 


wefts, the vertical lifters being arranged in two ranks and the threads being 


ssed through holes in them so that the thread suited to the pattern is lifted into | S , : _s ; 7 
he | grain yarns, but embodying such striking conceits in weaving, color, and design 


eye of the carrier needle and carried into the middle of the shed, where it is 
met by a hook, which catches the weft thread and returns with it to the other 
ae where it is knit in by a latch needle. 

‘The Jacquard mechanism determines the selection of the colored weft thread 
by raising the weft-lifter. Tho spools of yarn are placed on skeletons ona frame 
upon the floor. A part ot the pattern is given by the warps of solid color, being 
due to the concurrence of the same colors in tho warps and weft. The warp is 

_ laid double in the shed. 

“A forked temple is combined with the jaw temple, and a finger oxtending ever 
the jaw holds the several weft threads in position. The lay operates the let-off 
and take-up, and the connection with the lay is controlled by a pivoted piece. 
The porque has a counterpoise motion, having one top-board and two trap- 
boards. ‘The journals are operated by hooked bars placed in and out of gear with 
the sides which support the trap-boards.” 

His inventions, though numerous, were mainly applied to his own machinery 
and were not offered to the cone trade. His loom at the Centennial exhibit 
ger) attracted much attention from mechanical experts. Mr. Dornan died in 


THE MURKLAND POWER LOOM. 
Tho Murkland loom is wachoabiiatiy the parent of ingrain manufacture in Phi} 


1 and until the Crgmptom and Knowles looms, which became available in 
, Stood without a peer here or abroad in ingrain earpet machinery. Mark- 





| each per day, the contrast in the producing qua 
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land was a poor machinist of seemingly indifferent capacity. He had exhibited 
his models about Hartford, Conn., and Lowell, Mass., for some time, before cart 
= men of means could be induced to take them up. The argument in New Eng- 
and seemed to be that having the Bigelow loom, nothing else was needed. J 
this peried, 1868-'70, Philadelphia was virgin soil fer power machinery. In all 
the wide domain of “Kensington” there was not a factory where snecessfal 

ower looms were in operation. All former experiments in looms were on the 
fook nile. Meanwhilethe needs of the country were increasing prodigiously and 
New England was getting the cream of the carpet trade. 

Fortunately for Murkland he laid his plans, on coming to Philadelphia, before 
John Dornan, a man himself of great inventive genius, and withal of large} 
hearted enterprise and liberality. Guided and encouraged by Mr. Dornan, Murke 
land began showing his loom to ingrain manufacturers, and such was its sim 

licity, beautiful shading qualities, speed, and productive capacity, that Messrg. 

ornan Bros., Jobn Gay, Thos. L. Leedom, and perhaps one or two other firms 

romptly placed orders for the loom. E.S. Higgins & Co., of New York City, and 

eorge Naylor, of Lowell, were also among the first to purchase the loom. Murk- 
land's patent passed into the hands of Josiah Gates & Son, of Lowell, and when its 
extraordinary capacities became known in Philadelphia, M. A. Furbush, the well- 
known machinist, arranged with Messrs. Gates to make the loom on royalty, and 
they have since continued to be the sole builders of the Murkland loom in the 
United States. What is claimed as the “first Murkland loom” stands in Dornan 
Bros.’ mill at Howard and Oxford streets, Philadelphia. It was constructed in 
1869, and is doing good work yet. 

The strides of the ingrain industry after the Murkland patent became available 
were something wonderful. The lethargy of mill owners and the inferiority of 
our product was a common topic and New England was the sole source of supply 
for fine carpets. The change from this order of things was instantaneous; the 
shading qualities of the Markland loom were magical, and a fabric of great beauty 
and excellence was turned out without the aid of skilled labor, and with short 
training by the help who had formerly worked on wooden hand looms. Manu- 
facturers ordered the looms freely, and by the year 1880 Philadelphia had more 
ingrain power looms than all the other cities combined. The Murkland loom, 
fully rigged, with all attachments, cost in its early stages $1,000 placed in posi- 
tion, a hand loom cost $100, but even with this great difference between the 
power and the hand loom, the substitution was found profitable and the rapid 
growth of the carpet district and the lofty structures that supplanted the petty 
weaving sheds spoke eloquently of the triumph of modern inventors. 

For about sixteen years the Murkland loom had the entire field in Philadelphia, 
and during that period it had done much towards placing Philadelphia manu- 
facturers in a position te compete with the wealthy New England cotporations. 
It was not, however, permitted to enjoy a perpetual monopoly of the coe 
demand for power looms. Two very powerful rivals appeared, a notice of which 
is the next in chronological order. 

THE CROMPTON INGRAIN LOOM 


was invented by George Crompton, of Worcester, Mass., and brought out in 1886. 
It is now quite a favorite in Pinlade!phia, as well as in England, where many 
of them are sent. Mr. Crompton inherited much of his inventive genius from 
his father, who came to this country from Engiend in 1836, and afterward intro- 
duced some valuable ee weaving fancy woolen fabrics, under the pat- 
ronage of Samuel Lawrence, of Boston. Many old-time carpet men will remember 
Crompton's ‘‘ Cotton bocking,” woven 2 yards wide, with tho figures printed 
upon it. It came out about 1340. 


THE KNOWLES INGRAIN LOOM. 


Unlike some of the other power looms mentioned, the ‘‘ Knowles new ingrain 
power carpet loom’’ is the product of pure native genius. Lucien J. Knowles, 
the inventor, was born in Hardwick, Mass. Many inventions of his were per- 
fected and patented before he brought his energies to bear upon the piece of mech- 
anism that bas made his namo famous. The ‘‘ Knowles loom" is now largely 
used in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and it seems to be giving universal satistfac- 
tion. Simple in its construction, easy of action, it can also be run at a high 
rate of speed, which is a great consideration in these days. This loom was 
brought out in the same year with the Crompton, in 1886, and is made at the com- 
pany's works, Worcester, Mass. 

The introduction, each in 1886, by the Knowles Loom Works and the Crompton 
Loom Works, of Worcester, of these high-grade ingrain leoms, disclosed still 
more strongly the skill of inventors in this line and added vastly te the produc- 
tive capacity of the Philadelphia mills. These looms, which run ninety picks 
per minnte, and produce 50 yards a day of the best ingrain carpet, being less 
expensive and less heavy than the Murkland loom, they wero apeedily taken up 
by new firms beginning business, and many of them were added to old Murkland 
slants. 

, The effect of these high-speed looms was undoubtedly to displace another per- 
centage of labor, but the weavers who took them were benefited by their appear- 
ance, as their yardage per day was much heavier and wages better, though the 
price paid per yard was less than on the Murkland loom. 

In old times it required two weeks to make a piece of extra super ingrain ona 
handloom. The cheaper grades of nino pair goods were produced at the rate of 
one piece a week. When it is considered that tho Murkland loom will yield 
30 yards per day of extra super, and the Crompton and Knowles looms 50 yards 

lities of the looms is very striking 
IMPROVEMENTS BY PHILADEIPHIA MANUFACTURERS. 

Within tho past ten years surprising results have been obtained in ingrain 
weaving and designing. Pricer to that tho fabric was classed among the lower 
grades of carpet, the conclusion being that it had reached its full perfection, and 
that the skill of the inventor had in it uo further tield of operation. English 
sending over here some re- 
markably beautifal specimens of ingrain art; squares, made of the ordinary in- 


as to take them out of the realm of ordinary ingrain. Not only have these art- 
squares been cleverly reproduced here in Philads , but the yard wide ‘extra 
super” =e elsewhere described, has been greatly lifted in point of color effects 
and general appearance. One of the most conspicuous local successes in this di- 
gection was that of Mr. Harry Hardwick, an employé of James D. Bromley, who 
invented, and with the above firm, patented, a few years since, an ingrain process 
known as the “mate-thread”’ effect. His patents cover both the color result and 
the mechanism by which it was attained, and such was the impression it made 
tLat nearly every mill in Philadelphia, and those of other states, hastened to adopt 
this weave under license from Mr. Hardwick. English mills bave also asked the 
right to use it. Later Mr. Hardwick brought out » weave known as the “Agra,” 
by which the most surprising imitations are had of Brussels face and design. 
William B. Keefer, of the Oxford Mills, claims recently to have changed a modern 
loom so as to introduce an almost unlimited number of colors and to weave tho 
fabric in a solid mass, without being detached in the plain spaces. Dornan Bros., 
also, and other mills have achieved signal successes in new ingrain effects. 
WEAVERS’ WAGES ON HANDLOOM INGRAINS. 


Under the old handloom system the prices for weaving ingrain were generally 
fixed each fall and spring for the six months following. Wo append one of the 
familiar tables formerly agreed apon by committees each from the manufacturers 
and the weavers and sent out through the mills. The table in question was formu 
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lated about the time that power machines were being rapidly placed, but the scale 
is substantially that which had prevailed for years previous. It reads as follows: 
PHILADELPHIA, November 15, 1881. 
GenTLemen: Ata meeting of manufacturers and weavers, held on the above 
date, the following scale of prices was and will go into effect December 
f, 1881, and will continue in force until June 9, 1882; and we desire your coopera- 
on and assistance to enable us to maintain a uniform scale of prices: 


Olear of winding. 








seeceeee pest — + 164,17, and 17 
124 pair . ° eae» 154, 16, and 16 
12 pair fine .. . 154 and 16 
11 pair fine .......... coeeseceseeseeecs oe 14 and 144 
10 pale BNO ...ccccceccccccccssscsscccesceccceccvccssesscessescccece 124 and 13 
O pair Ano. ......ccccrccccccccsccccccvocesececccessncvesecesvese eee 114 and 12 
PAME NO... cccccccccvccccccoscoceceoss eenesessecncecceveesce eee 11 and 114 
DON ONG sco vcvcccnccocscesccccccccccpnescucccocedtcaesnensenccoess 104 and 1 
TR RATERS « sesconsioscnceseccesveces bevseesencdecccenceepesssanses 10 and 1 
DAIE BNO... cccccvccccccccceses ccccccccvcccesccececesecocsucces 
6 pale BU s...cccccccccccccvncveccccoccoccessnccossoccesseces eoecee 


As hand weaving declined the price paid od yard fell somewhat below the 
above scale, and 1 cent‘per pair” became the —_———_ rate. Thus, a weaver 
making 20 yards of 10- ingrain per day and earning $2.40, had his wages 
reduced to 10 cents a , or $2 per day. 

Alleged, violations of the gee rate were settled mainly by arbitration. As 
the hand looms now constitute but a small fraction of our producin 
ages is demanded, and the above figures, modi: 
= pair, still prevail. Many of the hand weavers are men advanced in life who 

uow little else but the hand process, and not a few looms are only run by pro- 
prietors to give such weavers employment. 

CARPET DESIGNS AND DESIGNING. 

It is interesting to contrast the former method of designs, the scarci 
e them, and the abundance of them now availab ‘Se first oe of te 
us < 


try the ingrain-maker e8e 
were sim aap eueanee ws few colors, and when made into a 


much all our designs, it is England; this 

was na as the industry had exis a tose, its artistes were far more 
capable for the work than those of America. It was onde F- ch 
{deus there and this too is alleged. It is related that the Ornes, of Philadelphia, 
upon receiving a design would send it out to John Bromley to 
en rho —— Mr. *s then limited scope for productions, and the 

r 

Old carpet men remar of time which one good rm would 
be woven; ite selling qualities its excellence, and solong as the retail trade 
called for it the mills would make it. Caen eae vepaner patien works be made 
by the ty of the leadin oS the 4 Clay” pat- 
tern, one of our manuinonerecs and chris in honor of 
the statesman who visited and inspected the premises. The 


was partial to designs which up easily, If a carpet had eccen- 
tric floral work in which the breadths mast all rum the same way, it required 
= oa ain pw Paes Cte 

pattern: therefore, or bold gures suc. ue’ 
veatand turn vennd * easily were in oll Anerienn otures 





























- the oe Court of the United States. The decision reached by this frivene} 
n these design cases was such that no exemplary damages were possible unde: 
the law as it then gest. and to remedy this an act of Congress was passed a fey 
years since which had special reference to carpet productions, though coverin 
every class of textile designs. This act is now in force and inflicts a penalty o: 
or each infringement, also relief wy injunction and costs of the prosecution. 
noooeding the ane of this act, ecigning became much mo meral in 
Philadelphia and all of the large carpet m ow employ skilled designers and 
are poems patrons of those who <i for the public. 

Sev hundred , male and female, earn their living by designing and 
as copyista, and each year adds to the importance of this department. ‘The pri 
ofa in — market depends wholly mits merits, a respectable carpe 
cesign the way from $20 to $50. en the designer sells his drawing, 
it is then, of course, the pooperty of the mill, and no one else can use it. The 
standard of ethics, in regard senna Se patterns of one’s neighbor, whether 
porate or not, is much higher at any former period, and as the mills have 

produce new lines of s each fall and spring, those lacking the merit of 
novelty compete ly with lines that are strengthened by fresh artistic concep- 
tions, Nearly all the great ‘‘ periods" of French, English, and German art find 
some application in it designs, while the beautiful oriental weaves which 
were displayed at the Centennial made an impression upon our t artists 
which has never been effaced, and have continued to prove stimula’ models 
for both carpets and rugs. Nearly all of the leadin mills now have well-lighted 
designing rooms, with a bountiful supply of artists’ materials. Itisa matier of 
some regret with this writer that fem Sesignere have met little encouragement 
from — manufacturers. Recent inquiries showed that not a leading mili 
employed women—various reasons, and some of them puerile in their kind, being 
given for this ostracism. 

There are several design schools in Philadelphia where c t designing is spe- 
cially tanght, but women who graduate there have to hawk their t designs 
and seldom find a in the mill studios. Fifteen years ago the ingrain 
fraternity employ: y any designers at all; their platerue were literally 
oe from here and there and occasionally new ones were bought from I dealgee 

es 

a 


ngnere, ithin ten years all the leading ingrain plants have attached design- 
ss en y 
cou ve 


ts, and freshness and elegance have resulted which no other out 
t designing is not as remunerative as are some other branches where 
native artistic sense is called into action. A skilled painter, etcher, or engraver 
probably earns more. Considerable of the work is perfunctory and apse. 
so to speak, and many excellent designers for ts are without literary culturé. 
Some very excellent designers have been evolved from the mill, and uneducated 
boys have developed from copy iets into designers of valuable qualifications. 
Designers’ wages range from $10 to $30 per week. 
STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 1870 AND 1880. 

We append the following statistics taken from the Ninth and Tenth United 
States suses. Wo do not indorse the figures, as there are apparent errors in 
them. One very glaring one appears under the head of ‘‘ Velvet carpets,” giving 
the whole product of the United States as 60,000 Te and all made in Philadel- 
= whereas, there were several mills in New k and Massachusetts manu- 

apy Rpt carpets that a. and very few, if any at all, made in Philadel- 
— at same time—1880. small pro on accorded to Pennsylvania in 
census of 1870 is accounted for in the fact that at that time Philadelphia was 
ucing only the lower grades of goods. It was not until the next consus that 
© higher — of carpets manufactured in Philadelphia began to swell the 
aggregate of her production, and even that, in the opinion of good judges, a 
not give Philadelphia the portion that really belongs toher. Out of the whol 
uct of the country— shiz ,802—it gives Philadelphia $14,304,660. 

A carpet tion existing in P elphia in 1875, and comprising a number 

man assis 


of ] ited in compiling the statistics of the carpet indus- 

try for year with the following result: 

Whole output of the United States.............. didcukbwesedineesciectne $32, 376, 168 

oa Oe Es o'obdé de dghndeasdbdreterdccieceveseassnsoscense 19, 000, 900 
estimate was indorsed by Dr. John L. Hayes, president of the tariff com- 


mission of 1883, as approximately correct. We are inclined to take the figures of the 
carpet association as being more nearly accurate than those of the census. a, 
nty, 


on is ee of w the probability, amounting almost to a certai 
that the value of Philadelp in'a outgud was larger in 1880 oa it was in 1875. 


Output of ets for 1870. 
[Ninth United States Census. ]} 


In, (2 
and 8 ply.) Tapestry. | Velvet. | Venetian. 







All prod- 
Brussels. eae. 















































facts are not wanting in Philadelphia. The ‘ Sumter" pattern of 1861 
wane os —— In _— wa any Soh Se coety Sosigns eon ae emsmnengtictea gl ote enneetscrgniemmaens 
i P ‘these aes ae oan Jed at e Yards Yards. Yards. | Yards.| Yards; 
Nev ngland carpe, and these ate not remote pari wore capiod aaa. | caivoaStaten...|Smr00s | 1084 fn | 1 711,00 | iota | 1 560047 |e.70,07 
costly litigat w out of infringements. Philadelphia mills were not slow to | Penmsylvania...|.........| 10,885, 725 |.....--.-+-|---.-+0-- 1,815,017 | 9,758,171 
perceive a good g, and a number of important infringement cases were carried 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, 1870. 
Carpets other than rag. 
Hands employed. 
Males | Females 
All. | above 16.| above. | Youth. 
United States .......--.--0. eocccoces 12, 098 6, 808 4,316 974 
Pounsylvania .......- +. .s0+e0-0+- 3, 688 905 348 
Capital. Ww 
U0, 18 $1,577,032 | $13, 577, 993 
Seatnapbetitinn Atven ccoutores aaeut 790; 907 "240,420 | e610" 448 
Products 
Ingrai All other 
and’ ply). All other | All products. 
Yards. Yards. 

Ut DURAND sain ih ore rccdnerecis 806, 505 $21, 761, 573 
Pennsylvania ..... eEseecwescessecsesian 9, 758, 171 
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Output of carpets for 1880. 


[Tenth United States, Census.) 








































































































os | c Daas Eel , 
| Value of Ingrain Ingrain , ‘ Saniens _ | Velvet) yw; Axmin- ‘ottar Dutel Re 
| Brussels i Se Venetian Tapestry | -.. ilton | . Cottage utch tag 
Beegnets, carpets. Daly. "Tae. carpets. carpets. | pete. carpets. | at | carpets. | carpet.' carpet. 
see side iemnpsiiaalisiitaciasi | ; sid Rea sella aiid ‘ viene ion = 
Dollars. | Yards. Yards. rards. Yards. | Yards. Yards.| Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards. Yards. 
Wied States. ....cccccsccces Ee $1, 792,802 | 4,077,190 | 21,986,434 | 862,394 1, 984, 201 9, 441,195 | 60, 000 157, 629 | 303, 366 241, 220 | 12,000 | 157, 005 
Pennsylvania. ........--..------+-++- 14,304,660 | "919, 476 | 17,254,293 | 130,960 | 1,984,201 | 1,800,000 | 60,000 | 39,000 | 87,720 | 241,220 | 12, 000 | 108, 505 
} ce L 
Carpets other than rag. 
Average number of hands | Sibi 
employed. | Wages and 
|-——— - | salaries - - ——S> —- 
Estab- , | of all | Daily | Combing Daily | Combing | Daily 
lish- Capital. | . 1 | Children | employed | sts of capacity of machines of) capacity of machines of| capacity of 
ments. | Males | Fema ae and | during at is | game in foreign | samein | American | same in 
or 46. | over 16. youths. year. — scoured manufac- scoured | manufac- | scoured 
l. ture. wool. ture. | wool. 
| roe ao _— . , e 
| oe | = | 
| Pownds. | Pounds. | Pounds 
4 vi | 35 285 | 73, 275 64 30, 850 91 | 10, 950 
United States............+. 195 |$21,468,587 | 10,104]  8,570| 1,697 | $6, 895, 218 285) 73, 275 64 | 8 1 
Sesteptvoale Lpeocuveessesess 172 | 7,210,483 | 5, 731 2, 384 774 3, 035, 971 | 49 | 15, 375 22 10, 800 5 1, 000 
| | | 
| ae ” Reems. | Spindles. Materials. 
| | Foreign | Domestic  eanmens Vaine 
Broad | Narrow Sewing we wes Ge cluding | at mill of 
a : Brussels | Ingrain ot , condition | condition | _° S 
looms in | loomsin| Hand- ower ee Tapestry machine 3| we n W a purchased)| purchased)| eee. ~~ mend 
woolen | worsted | looms. hae looms. | spindles. | spindles. | (onsumed | consumed |°2* and | esti 
goods goods a — | during the during od )con-| wool con 
7 . 8 . “ldur-| sumed 
| | year. year. } sumed ¢ 
ing year. 
L say: a ee ee | 
| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | * 
United States ......... 6 76 3, 995 756 1, 873 547 ll 32,853 | 82,256 | 34, 008, 252 2, 029, 318 | 23, 563, 216 $6, 975, 129 
Pennsylvania ........- Pacereeess nee 3, 794 345 1, O18 | cccccccee 3} 11,305 | 15,000} 8,033, 039 1,431,727 | 5,659,274 | 1,975,913 
Ci Gt ee Materials. 7 
is ; | rai Shoddy 
f . 
Camels‘ | —— —_. —_* | nar =. | Cotton ' 
hair and } and : a Baillie ia waste no Talnc, | Warpused| vy... 
oan ont Value. | wafle eom- Value. =_— Value. | — Value. including Value. in woolen | Value 
a i ‘ goods. | 
sumed. | sumed. sumed. | sumed. ——— goods 
= sae ea ee a i 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
EE Rc cdecdeddicenedisersses 46, 300 $8, 808 4, 000 $700 30, 840 | $2, 354 65, 700 $5, 250 | 90,469 | $12,442 | 9,544,214 | $1,799, 646 
RCo snich vans dbasrbedienescs 46, 300 8, 808 4, 000 POR GONE SUE bio sdpane co] ssanchscasteeodanwibas isdneoeses Ie ate ete casenlnteate Ate 
Na oXckpdaWies desnbocccclectesudiweee ne encores a 40, 000 2, 400 | 41, 886 5,857 | 6,227,761 | 1,160, 628 
| { I Bea sleccdaiciatel ae ie 
Materials. 
Fate Per eis 5 - 
Woolen Worsted Value of } Value of \Total value 
arns used arns used chemicals | Cords of i Te <a all other ae 
ot made | Value. ast made Value. and dye- | wood. Valine. | Coal. Value. | inaterials | ee 
in mill. in mill. stuffs. | used. | , 
———— — —_— —| nl ain siadieih 
Pounds. Pounds. Tone. eed | : 
United States..... A es Reece 8, 985, 162 | $2,597,182 | 4,091, 115 | $2, 857,199 | $1, 369, 430 | 767 | $3,899 | 60,641 | $259,581 | $3, 092, 248 | $18, 984, 877 
Pennsylvania ........ Ce veccecccs «----| 8,747,862 | 2,532,075 | 2,287,789 | 1,604, 515 658, 589 143 574 21,554 | 76,945 | 974,889 | 8 992 385 











LOCATIONS OF FACTORIES IN 1880. 


The distribution of carpet factories in 1880 is given as follows: 





THE INDUSTRY IN 1881. 


Products, number of looms, number of establishments, and kinds of carpets 
produced in Philadelphia in 1881: 


| Number 











camara Sei emnaaaetns scbes ae a a. ibweas thasevdswesioun : | “of indi 
eee errcceccesceccccesess 2 sac oc ceccccecccccccccccs . P r . lee 
—. eadbice 1 New York .... pee mews Cbacncneeneede - 1 Kinds of carpets produced. v idual | so naan 
entucky ...... 1 | Pennsylvania ...........--.eecceees 174 . manu- 
SCR ekdideks ocstatvsovecess 1 — jfacturers. 
Maryland..... E.R EE 1| Total mills in United States.. 200 | ———--_______________—_ - at —|— 
} | Yard 
In these factories were employed 10,149 males and 8,576 females; total hands EN MNT dns denna ancchacs snsbcdscces 11 | 1, 087 | 6, 185, 000 
employed, 18,725. The same mills consumed 34,003,025 pounds of imported wool | Ingrain ..............02000ceeeeeeceeeceeeeeeeeee 176 2,847 | 5,317,016 
and 2,029,318 pounds of domestic wool, the whole being valued at $6,975,129. In | Axminster, Wilton, and RIGTORE .ccadvcdecscecee 1| 25 | 100, 000 
1870 the wool consumption was 25,139,999 pounds. A comparison of the wool con- | Brussels and Smyrna.............-..-.----0----- 1 350} 1,095, 000 
sumption in the twoyears named is a fair illustration of the growth of theindustry. | Brussels and ee i ons on aces 5 401! 2,112, 000 
Students of these statistics are reminded that the extinction of carpet factories | Brussels, Wilton, tapestry, and ingrain ....... 1] 362 | 3, 250, 000 
P various localities, as shown by later statistics, simply indicates their drift Ingrain, Smyrna, and tapestry.............---..| 1 15 | 350, 000 
ward the centers of manufacture and the unprofitableness of conducting them | Brussels, damask, and Venctian................ 1 145 600, 000 
at points remote from mill supplies. Ingrain, damask, and Venetian .................. 1 189 100, 000 
a ee 1 © hsnsckiionina 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1880. Ingrain, cottage, and wool.............-.--++-.- 1 | BP [enawes cecces 
i tadéchdswannscitancenasleos has chiang 3 | 
ar 
A Philadelphia authority, who doubtless rated all the little weaving shops as —— Ree eee eae Se) ets 7 se =e 
manufactories, gives the figures for 1880 as follows: ee 1 an 
Ingrain, damask, and Smyrna..............-.... 65; 4 50, 000 
Numbering of manufacturing establishments ......... eal staeiiebss- 00 | Se re rrernneeeen sens ’ oe 
um SP i + 66n6eebS0e sadnce cncveccsasoecceccseces weccecce 1, 346 Ingrain and Smyrna (new) ...................--- 1 2 Ueseandcaouen 
umber of yards produced ...................... Sebeoveseden ceeeneeees 33, 076, 800 | Ingrain and cottage... stderr dcvdaeusrstevsacece- 1 6 bswsccaqtaie 
, Ingrain and chain................. Pudidsecseces 1 12 | 50, 000 
In the same year the total product of the country is given at $31,792,802. Ingrain and Smyrna ...... phuseanen eatéie aneetes 1 OD hevcttdaia eco 
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of indi 
of indi- 
i Number | Yearby 
Kinds of carpets produced. vidual 
manu- | looms.| product. 
facturers 
Yards 
BeeyR DOES «ons sgarassc ss ees ecb edesawiedvesses 3 45 
Smyrna rugs and chenille ........seseccerseneees 1 
Tngrain Smyrna rugs. ... wid 1 
CREO, . aiiicens s. pniicande cactivbeiwens 1 DS, serehicindeedion 
lngrain, Smyrna, and Axminstor ............+..- 1 54 220, 000 
Damask and Venetian. ............cccceusccccece 1 100 500, 000 
IED cvvcscvddecvocssipasdaswnsbeecesss 1 40 150, 000 
PPOs oiin's onudgnes se0ccncancenersansenes=es | 222 


6, 059 | 20, 779, 016 
This gives the total number of individaal manufacturers as 222, with a total of 
6,059 looms, producing 20,779,016 yards of carpet in 1881 in Philadelphia mills. By 
a careful approximation of the output of those mills from which no returns were 
secured the total cntpee for this year was 34,037,000 yards, 

Zhe heaviest individual producer turned out 1,280,000 yards or over of ingrain 
and damask. Of those who uced 150,000 yards or more, 9 produced ingrain 
and damask; 8, ingrains; 1, ls and Smyrna; 6, Brussels and ingrain; 1, 
Brussela, Wilton, tapestry, and ingrain; 1, Brussels; i, damask and Venetian; 1, 
Axminister, Wilton, and lngrein 1 ingrain, damask, and Venetian; 1, — 
Smyrna, and Axminister; 1, Brussels (new), etc.; 1, ingrain, Smyrna, and tap- 
estry; 1, ingrain, damask, and Smyrna. 

ANALYSIS OF CARPET STATISTICS FOR THREE DECADES—1850 TO 1880. 
Manufactures of carpet, other than rag, in the census years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880. 




































No. ot Employés. 1 
esta 
Tene, tish- | OAPital. | atates | Females | Children} 
ments. over 16. | over 15. youths. 
ee age ey. 116 | 0,952,001] g,081| 2,905 ]..........] 6,186 
BBB es venwecctses 218 4, 721, 768 8,910 Ey WER ie cuveceued 6, 681 
Bees cave tab sboved 215 12, 540, 750 6, 808 4,316 974 12, 088 
WOOO dd cscsnvenea 195 21, 468, 587 10, 104 8, 570 1, 697 20, 371 
: aaa ‘Total value 
Year. Wages. of —. mate- Total product. Value. 
Yards 
AERO vccccesvcteses $1, 246, 560 SLED Va caccueensectnes $5, 402, 636 
1800..... Casiaaned 1, 645, 692 4,417, 148 18, 285, 921 , 857, 633 
) ee 4, 681,718 138, 577, 993 21, 085, 233 21, 761,672 
TBED jocwwecrcecss 6, 835, 218 18, 984, 877 89, 545, 834 81, 792, 804 








SS 


The nature of the raw matorial used in 1850 is not specified. In 1860, 8,840,000 
pounds of wool, 800,000 — of flax or jate, and 400,000 pounds of cotton were 
usod. In 1870, 25,140,000 pounds of wool, 7,840,000 pounds of woolen yarns, 975,- 
000 pounds of cotton, 1,140,000 pounds of cotton linen yarns, 3,690,000 pounds 
of flax or jute, and other materials, worth $1,575,000, went into consumption. In 


1880, 60,600,000 pounds of wool, 9,000,000 peands of woolen 8, 4,090,000 pounds 
of worsted yarns and other substances, of a total valae of $6,550,000, wero used. 
An analysis.of these results shows that the number of had increased 


to over 80 per cent as compared with 1850, and these with only a 20 per cent 
increase of capital. Wages ran 20 per cent higher and the number of employés 
had increased 8 per cont. The disparity between the ratio of increase to employés 
and wages is rendered more significant by the fact that the total number of male 
employés over 16 was only 29 greater, while there were 466 more females. Evi- 
dently the tendency of labor was toward a higher plane of remuneration. In 
comparing the census of 1870 and that of 1860 it should be noted that in 1870 values 
were exp in currency, when gold was at a premium of 25.3; this means a 
discount of one-fifth on currency ; for pu es of comparison, with both 1860 and 
1880, the values of 1870 should be red in that ratio. Bearing this in mind, it 
will be seen that the capital invested in carpets in 1870 was just double that of 
1860. The number of factories was not mai ly altered, but the number of 
employés was ater by 80 cent, males over 16 being 75 per cent more 
numerous, and females over 15, 55 per cent. a had advanced over 125 per 
cent, and the total value of the product was n y 110 per cent. By this pro- 
labor was benefited more than the capitalist, for while the increased 
product was not quite 110 per cent, labor, having grown fally 80 por cent in vel- 
ume, had its remuneration in over 125 per cent. 
Turping next to 1880 we find a falling off in the number of factories. This is 
probably attributable in some degree to the financial crisis of 1873, but, in a still 
reater measure to the tendency toward the of whereby a 
arger capital would afford manufacturers ampler means for impro their facili- 
ties. Notwithstanding the decrease in numbers there was an enlargement of 
nearly 130 per cent in the amount of capital invested. The number of employés 
was 68 per cent larger—the males over sixteen being 48 cent more numerous 
anid the females nearly doubling their figures in 1870. show a total increase 
of 05 per cent, and there was a p advance in value of the finished 
Hero again is a further increase of wages of 95 per cent against an en- 
t of only 68 per cent in the number of > 
1850 the average wages was $201.50; in 1860, 
1880, $335.50. This shows a of 66 per cent in 
of tho uct in 1850 was 40 per cent in excess of the 
1880 it had only advanced to 48 ‘per , the 


al 


latter year ee See, in i 
Tt is a well-known that there has been a material increase in the ‘prices of 
labor since the consus year, while the reverse is true of manufactured products. 


CARPET AND WOOL TARIFFS. 
‘The differences between the weol- 


those below 
PRESENT DUTIES. 


Carpets. 
Arb cecar nein & Se oe en Forked ope 
cents per square yard and 80 per cont. 
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Tapemny, printed on warp or otherwise, 20 cents per square yard and 30 per 


Chenille, 45 cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 

Cork, 25 dd cent. ” 7 ? 

aaa per cent. 

Feit, 40 per cent. 

Fiax, 40 per cent. 

Hemp or jute, 6 cents square yard. 

Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet, 45 cents per square yard and 30 per cent 
Twoply ingrain, 8 cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 


Treble and three-ply, 12 cents per sapere rd and 30 per cent. 

Velvet patent and tapestry printed on the warp or otherwise, 25 cents per 
“ae yard and 30 cent. 

elvet tournay, 45 cents 2 square yard and 30 per cent. 

Venetian worsted chain, 12 cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 

Venetian aya 8 cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 

Wilton, 45 cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 

ofr wool, flax, or cotton, or parts of either, or other material, not otherwise speci 
fied, 40 per cent. 

Woven whole, for rooms, 45 conts per square yard and 80 per cent. 


Wool. 


SOURCES OF CARPET WOOLS. 


Our sources of cupply of carpet wools are about the same now as they wero in 
the beginning of the industry; and theso are all or — = barbarous or semi- 
barbarous countries. The sheep, it is well ascertained, from which carpet fleeco 
is clipped, are of a ry kind compared with even quarter-blooded stock. In 
the tariff controversies it has been clearly demonstrated that such sheep are not 
native to American soil and that the annual clip per sheep is worth only a fourth 
or sixth of the yield which comes from a blooded sheep. Giving his attention to 
the higher grades of sheep, the American woolgrower has failed to give the car- 
re ers more than 7 per cent of the wool which goes into carpets. Manufac- 

rers have heretofore long contended for free wool claiming that it would 
not be detrimental to domestic interests. In 1833 the clip of American shee) 
adapted to carpets was from 18,000,000 to 22,000,000 pounds; while the total clip of 
the contry is 300,000.000 pounds. In short, the mills can obtain from home sources 
only about 7 percent of thequantity desired. In 1883 we imported 77,000,000 
pounds of wool, of which some 54,000,000 pounds were strictly for carpets. 

The fe shows the sources of these wools: ao imported from the 
a blic, Austria, Brazil, Belgium, Chile, ina, Denmark, Green- 
land, Iceland, ce, Germany, England, Scotland, British West Indies, British 
Africa, Greece, Italy, Dutch West Indies. see. Azores, Russia on Black 
Sea, Russia on Baltic Bea, Spain, Cuba, Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Tur- 
oe in Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela, and a considerable quantity from places in 


24 and 5 cents. 


a. 
Our largest supply comes from Russia, Turkey, and the Argentine Republic. 
The census of reported 84,008,252 pounds of foreign and 2,029,318 pounds 
of domestic wool used in carpet manufactures. As the breed of sheep is contin- 
ually improved this amount of carp et wool is not likely to show an increase. In 
1880 the clip was 240,000,000 pounds and the total consumption of domestic carpet 
wool therefore less than'1 per cent of the total clip. 


TARITFS AND IMPORTS. 


The reduction of tho tariff in 1846 removed the duty from carpet wool. In 1864 
the Morrill tariff imposed a duty of 8 cents a pound on wools costing less than 12 
cents, and 6 cents a _— on wools costing 18 to 24cents. The tariff of 1867 
retained this duty of 8 cents a pound on carpet wools costing less than 12 cents a 
pound, and 6 cents on carpet wools costing more than that price. In 1872 the two 
rates on carpet wools were made respectively 2.7 cents and 5.4 cents. In 1875 the 
rate was restored to 3 cents and 6 cents. In 1883 the rates were 24 and 5 cents. 

The tariff did not recognize ca wool as such till 1867. The following table 
indicates tho imports for the fiscal year following each change in the tariff: 

Although a reduction of the duty has been followed by an immediate increase 
in imports, the increase has been steady in years when there was no o! keep- 
in, ng with the increased capacity of the carpet mills. During the fis year 
an ng June 30, 1887, we imported 85,352,295 pounds of carpet wool, over half of 
which no doubt was consumed in Philadelphia. The receipts now reach near 
90,000,000 pounds. 

SELLING PRICES OF CARPETS (1862 TO 1890). 


‘Woe are enabled in the table below to give in a compact and intelligible way tho 
prices per yard of standard Brussels and — carpets from the period of the 
civil war tothe present time. This covers tho most interesting epechs in the his- 
tory of the carpet vey and well indicates the scarcity of goods and conse- 
quent high prices during the rebellion and just after. In war time many of tho 

mills were a army blankets, duties were high and gold the con- 
trolling factor. Even so late as 1866 extra super-ingrain, now worth 60 cents or 
less, was selling for $1.75, and other fabrics in proportion. 
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The prices obtained for the best extra ingrain carpets, from 1845 to 1860 inclu- 
sive, was 75 cents per yard by the piece to retailers. There were occasional fluctu- 
ations caused by the large auction sales in New York on goods of Kastern manu- 
facture that had accumulated from time to time. The grade quoted as “medium 
super” was discontinued some years since. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETING. 

This interesting and useful fabric owes its origin in part to the medieval weaves 
which have descended under the general designation of ‘‘tapestry,’’ and as applied 
witlrin this century to floors, was the outgrowth of an effort to provide a fabric 
cheaper than body Brussels, yot embodying somewhat of the style and luxury, if 
not the endurance, of that fabric. 

The use of hand tapestries as a floor covering is recorded in the reign of one of 
the English kings, but such was their cost and the tediousness of their manufao- 
ture that their use generally, as ancient floor ceverings, is highly improbable. 
From these, however, in a sense, have sprung the modern tapestry Brussels carpet. 

As a fabric, tapestry Brussels inctadles a stout back of vegetable fiber (mainly 
jute) and a front or faeo of fine wool worsted with which the baser back is skill- 
fully interwoven, adorned, and covered. It is familiar to all intelligent merchants 
and housekeepers, gives the humblest parlor a decent covering, and in its finer 
rrades a decided approach to luxury is imparted to the floor which if covers. It 

as the same corduroy surface of body Brussels produced by the insertion of wires 
under the loops of the worsted, but differs radieally in the production of the de- 
signs and in other essentials. A Brussels design is brought out by the process of 
weaving and by the aid of the Jacquard cards. Tapestry designs, on the con- 
trary, are printed upon the worsted threads before they are woven, and are in a 
sense independent of the loom. The latter has but to act and the design is sure, 
color juxtapositions in the yarns creating the patterns as they pass into the fabric. 
The process of printing the yarns or threads is difficult to describe so as to be in- 
telligible, but is very simple when once understood. 

The pattern is first drawn upon a design paper specially adapted to the purpose, 
being laid out in sqnares, and is colored precisely as the carpet is to be when fin- 
ished. One thread is printed at a time, and each thread is long enough to extend 
through 40 or 50 pieces of carpet containing an average of 50 yards to each piece. 
We will take thread No. 1, which will be the outer or selvago thread. The colors 
that are to be printed wpon this are shown in the outer row of squares in the col- 
ored design. 

THE PRINTING DRUM. 

The thread is wound upon a large cylinder or ‘‘drum” constructed to corre- 
spond with the size of the design, allowance being made for what it will contract 
in the process of weaving over the wires which form the ribbed surface of the 
carpet. On the floor, beneath the cylinder, is a miniature railroad upon which a 
small tank car is run during the process of printing the colors wpon the thread. 


The tank contains coloring matter, and there are as many of these tanks, of 


course, a3 there are colors to be used in the pattern. A small wheel revolves 
im the coloring matter munch after the style of the old-fashioned grindstone. 
The printer, or the man who puts the colors upon the thread, sees by the design 
before him that the first color is red. He selects the tank containing that color 
and puts if wpon the railread. The revolving wheel is just high enough to 
touch the thread upon the cylinder and when it has been passed to the other side— 
on the railroad underneath—a straight line of red has been printed upon the 
thread. ‘The printer then refers to his — and sees where the same color 
éceurs again, revolving the cylinder until it is in position to reeeive it. 

This is done by a series of catches or checks which correspond to the number 
of squares upon his design. For instaneo, the first square is red, a3 we have seen. 
The same ooler occurs again three squares beyond it. The eylinder is revoived 
three checks and locked and the precise point for the next print of red is direetly 
over the wheel. When all that is wanted of thatcolor is put upon the thread the 
tank is removed and the next color taken. When the thread upon the cylinder is 
entirely covered with colors indicated by the design, it is completed and long 
enough to ocenpy its position the selvage of forty-five pieces of carpet, or one 
“print,” as the technical term is. Thread number twois then taken and goes 
through the same process, and so with all the threads that go to make up the car- 
pet. hen all are printed they are placed side by side in rotation and the threads 
drawn into position to form the perfect figure. After scouring the yarns and set- 
ting the colors by steam the whole is then ready for the loom. 

In weaving body Brussels the figure is formed by the threads being passed 
wnder or over as the color and design require. h thread is of one color 
throughout its length, and there must be as Hye Awe as there are colors in a 
straight line lengthwise of the carpet. Six co in a straight line is all any 
Brussels loom can weave. It will readily be seen that in a tapestry carpet any 
number of colors can be used without iner the quantity of stock. 

Tho intrinsical difference between a body Brussels and a tapestry carpet is 
apparent when it is known that the former carries frequently 1,280 warp threads 
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in its width, and a tapestry only from 190 to 216 strands. In the Brussels each 
color, limited to five or six, has its independent thread, which gives a clearness 
and distinctness to the design, while the tapestry has all the colors on one thread 
ag many as twenty-five colors frequently being used. In this fabric the utmost 


nicety and precision {s necessary in allowance for loop, shrinkage, ete., to make 
the colors and shadinga come exactly where «i ned, as a slight variation will 


give a blurred appearance or entirely destr 


n 


y the effect and meaning of the 
patte 


COMPONENTS OF A YARD OF TAPESTRY 





The raw materials entering into a yard of standard taps Brussels and the 
cost thereof per yard, from January 1, 1874, to Jan vl $2, 3 follows, 
the figures being those of a mill expert: 

Seven and a quarter ounces woolen or worsted yarn at 34 co per pound 
equals 15} cents per yard. 

Four ounces of flax or tow yarn at 20 cents per pound equals 5 cents per yard. 

Four ounces of cotton yarn at 19 cents per pound equals cents per yard 

Ten ounces of jute yarn at 7}? cents per pound, equals 5 cents per yard 


Drugs, dyes, ete., 4 cents per yard. 

Cost of labor, ete., 14 cents per yard. 

Add for extras, interest, ete., 3 cents per yard. 

Making the average total cost of tapestry carpets for the eight years, 51} cent 
per yard. 

Tapestry Brussels used often to bo known as ‘‘ Whytock’s Brussels,” so termed 
in honor of Richard Whytock, the inventor of the printing drum alluded to 
above, and now used exclusively in all mills making tapestry carpets. 

Whyteck’s invention related not so much to the construction of the fabric as 
to the preliminary treatment and subsequent application of the yarn which enters 
into it. It resulted, however, in distinctive mechanism, and tapestry is 
to-day in a very peculiar and ingenious way. 

This appliance, though patented after 1830, was not perfected until 1844, when 
Sir Francis Crossley, of the Halifax Carpet Manufacturer, took an inter in the 
device, and later bought the solo right for £210,000. 


woven 





FIG. 3. COLORING DRUM. 
(See “Applying Designs to Fabrics.”’) 


W, wools; di, colors printed on the wools; R, ratchets; FP, frame to support 
drum; S, where girls stand to comb wools; 7, track for color box; P, color box; 
O, pulleys; O,¢, endless chain for drawing color box back and forth. 

Thongh not one of the largest, yet tapestry weaving is a very considerable 
feature in Philadelphia manufacture. Tapestries were first made here by John 
& James Dobson in the year 1873, and they have made them steadily since. 
When they began making tapestries there was not a power loom on fine fabrics 
in Philadelphia, and the tapestry trado of the country was controlled by two or 
three firms in the East. Brussels was then very dear in price, and tapestries 
both domestic and foreign, were in universal use among our better classes. The 
profits on the goods were large and the demand greater than the mill could sup- 
ply. The cost of the outfit, moreover, was and still is very heavy as compared 
with its profitableness, the processes are complex, and many mil] owners who 
have contemplated going into tapestries have decided otherwise after coanting 
the cost and risk. 

These carpets were woven as now, but in the white, that is in the natural color 
of the wool, and went through a hand-printing process by blocks, which secured 
& pattern of considerable accuracy and colors of any desired hue. 

Printed tapestries had but a transient popularity. It was found that the colors 
thus applied were apt to run and often the registry was so faulty as to make the 
carpet wholly ungalable, it being impossible to match the figures in cutting up, 
thus causing loss to the dealer and complaint from the consumer. Tapestry carpets 
as now made in Philadelphia are produced by Crossley’s English looms and 
through the medium of the Whytock printing drum, as above described. 

The pameoetanse value of the entire output of tapestry and velvet carpet, in 
Philadelphia, is $3,000,000. 

BRUSSELS AND WILTON. 

The origin of these goods is not definitely known. They were first made in 
England in 1740 to 1750, but the men employed in weaving them were not natives 
of that country. A faetory started at Wilton, a small town near Salisbury, was 
operated by skilled weavers who were smuggled uver from France. It is a ven- 
erable tradition that the Edict of Nantes caused many weavers to flee to England 
for safety, and many of them probably mnderstood the art of weaving body Brus- 
sols carpets. At any rate, the name “ Brussels would seem to identify the fab- 
rie with the city of that name in Belgium. . 

For a long time eee had the complete monopoly of these goods, and sup- 
lied the world with her productions, the United States being her largest cus- 
omer. Enterprising individuals, however, atlength began to manufacture them 

in this country, but their first productions were looked upon as mere curiosities, 
ft was not until the Bigelow power loom came into existence that the indus 
try flourished. 








ae THE BIGELOW POWER LOOM FOR BRUSSELS. 
43 It is very difficult to describe the operation of an intricate piece of mechanism 
by writing, so as to be intelligible to those who have never seen it in action, but 
we will try to do ee in as few words as possible, at the same time avoiding tech- 
joalities. 
7m Every body is familiar with the surface of a Brussels carpet, its ribbed appear- 
ance and variety of design and coloring, but very few have any idea as to how 
they are produced. The ribbed appearance is produced by weaving the worsted 
which composes the surface over wires which are continually being drawn out 
from the completed part of the fabric, and placed forward to be woven upon 





e again. 
ai She requisites for a perfectly finished Brussels carpet are, so far as the mechan- 
453 ical construction is concerned, smoothness of surface, fullness of selv: and 


symmetry of figure. These were very nearly accomplished by the old handloom 
pat: procesa, but never quite perfectly. It remained for the power loom to produce 
& rfect goods. 

5 The germ of Mr. Bigclow’s loor was in a little machine that he invented for 
weaving coach lace, It only had to be enlarged and adapted to weaving wider 
goods and those which had figures ones them. Anyone familiar with the surface 
of coach lace will easily see its resemblance to « body Brussels carpet. The Brus- 
sels loom was completed in 1848, and its operation was perfect. 

Erussels carpets are divided into qualities known as 3,4,5,and 6 frames. We 
Eh. will instance the making of a 5-frame, as that is the quality mostly uced. 
Et The yarns are wound separately upon bobbins which are arran on 8 at 

a the back of the loom. For the 5-frame quality there are 260 bob and 5 frames 
to the loom, These ype are held in tension by a leaden weight attached to 
them, Each worsted is carried through a small brass eye to which is attached a 
weight to draw it down by force of gravity. Being raised by a cord attached to 
the Jacquard above operating in connection with a trap-board, it brings to the 
surface the set of worsteds needed for one i the covering of one wire of 
the fabric. The worsted being raised, the is shot into ition and the 
worsted falls over it. The linen warp comes up and the shuttle at once carries 
Pigs: the linen weft through. The were ing crossed, tho batton comes into play 
ie: and beats itup. Another thread is shot across and the batton gives another bang 
; against the web, and that on is complete. The wire remains in position 
until its turn comes to be withdrawn and used again. 

We have spoken of Wilton and Brussels ts conjointly, and it ought to be 
explained that the process of weaving the two fabrics is identical, with the exce 
tions that a Wilton carpet is very much heavier than the Brussels, and has a plus 
surface. They aro both woven upon wires, but those used in weaving Wiltons 
have a sharp biade attached and arranged in such a manner that when they are 
drawn out they cut the threads open, thus fi the plush surface. Wilton is 
unexceilled for strength, weemtes quale and combines all the elements of a royal 
floor covering. Axminster is i principal competitor. 


EARLY BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Tho first Brausscis carpeting made in the United States, as well as the exact place 
and mill in which it was produced, has long been a matter of discussion between 
textile writers, the preponderance of evidence favoring Isaac Macauley, of Phila- 
delphia, first above noticed in this sketch. 

Experiments in Brussels weaving aroon record in New England ata 
antérior to Mr. Bigelow's invention. For ins mention is made in the old 
books kept by Geosge W. Lyman, treasurer of the ell Manufacturing Com- 
pens Gem tol , of Betapele rags end ctapeling were Sy Bene. The Lowell 

anufacturing Com — put in power looms for Brussels in 1870, and have, if we 
mistake not, made them steadily since. From 1880 on to the present time they 
have enlar; their operations in Brussels, and are now among the largest pro- 
ducers of the fabric in the world. 

4 The carpet works at Tariffville, Conn., known now as the Hartford - 
pany, were among the very first makers of body Brussels in America. cou 
ney were produced by hand, and we have the testimony of old carpet men 

their fabric was of an excellent quality. 

The wearing qualities of Bra a Sarpoting, in which there is no stint of 
stock and careful weavo, are widely to merchants and \e 
peouliar resistance to wear of good Brussels is resultant largely from naturo 
of the fabrio's face, which, as above indica consists of a series of soft wool 








loops formed by the oval wires. These loo to the tread and at once rise 
again te their proper position. The essen ce between a ta) Brus- 
sels and a russels is that in the former the worsted is all on the sur- 


B 
face, while in the latter it is continually being mixed with the body of the fabric 
game, Se re of weaving, a process w contributes much toward the 
durability of the body Brussels. 


It is, perhaps, in Brussels carpet weaving (next to that Philadel 
has achioved tha greatestana its quickest reputation, Tn fart wagner — 
0! 


sels loom in operation in the Pennsylvania. y 
known and used this fabric was, it still remains « matter of that New 
England should have so retained the complete of this floor 


covering. Other than the v Brussels the the 

honor of Grst este the Aret Brassele piaak in Philadelphia worthy of the 

name belongs to John and James Dobson, who, in 1870 or 1871, placed 

TTS acad ait bende, beuwcen Tad tun eekeivciads ot Weanilte tek Wile 
6 Wo owever, man 

Brussels was ith difficulties. There grave defects in 


ur 
was it casy to trans experienced help on notice. 
ta Yoavers ware ho arule conatertably eqtiied tn or New Englan 
and the help available here was untrained. Obstacles of kind, however, aid 
not thwart the upward progress of the carpet industry. disco 
ered and Freee Pen rey facility for profneing the Bignes of floor 
fabrics, and stimulated by the fine display of the Centennial our manu- 
oturers began to enlargo their plants and lay a better foundation for future 


they become exhausted. 

Brussels weaving in Falladeiphle te done almost exclusively by men, as the 
labor n in attending a loom is not adapted to women. It is too 
severe and not of a character suitable to the sex. In New England, however, 


women employed to some extent in Brussels weavin, 

4 male Braseele weaver his Beenacation Cee the position as a creel-boy. 

A number of these boys are found in all mills, and the natave of thel 

work enables them to familiar with the action of yams ope Ss peoesne 
than it would 
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All Brussels carpets intended for use upon floors are 27 inches wide. Borders 
are made of various widths less than 27 inches. There are few Brussels looms in 
—— adapted to the weaving of yard-wide goods, as these looms are built 
es y for the purpose. é 

he old-time handloom Brussels weaver could produce about 9 yards of et 
- day. One yard an hour was considered g work. The modern Crossley 
russels power loom, the standard loom in use in Philadelphia, has a capacity of 
53 yards per day. 
HANDLOOM AXMINSTER. 


The weaving of Axminster carpets, pure and Supls, je essentially a hand 
process. It was early an industry of importance in Eng , and the firm of Yates 
& Co., at Wilton, near Salisbury, hold royal letters ors over a handred years 
old, and claim to be the oldest house in existence. Power-made fabrics, such as 
moquette, bear close relation to Axminster, and have quite superseded it in Amer- 
ica, though large seamless Axminster carpets are yet imported from Glasgow, 
where the wide dloom of the Templetons still yields a rare and most beautiful 
chenille fabric. Axminster has been made at Philadelphia, and Archibald Cam- 
eron wove Axminster for several years. For a considerable period Mr. Cameron 
remained the sole chenille Axminster weaver in Philadelphia, selling out some 
four zeae don Kitchenman & Neal and a few others have woven hand Axminster, 
but the uct sold slowly, and there is now little prospect or necessity of the 
goods being made here again. 


THE SMYRNA RUG INDUSTRY. 


It was pe during the Centennial Exposition of 1876 that carpet manu 

facturers reali that America had norug industry. Experiments, at long inter- 

vals, had been made in Brussel and Wilton rugs, both in New England, New 

York, and Philadelphia, but the English rug-makers had quite preempted tho 
rican markets. 

The exhibit therefore of English, Turkish, and other Oriental kinds of rugs at 
the Centennial” aroused tho liveliest curiosity. But more than this, it stimu- 
lated a few thoughtful and inventive millowners to undertake ru -making and 
from this stimulus has come the modern “Smyrna” rug. Though having a sem- 
blance to genuine Smyrna weaves and possessing much of the softness and rich- 
ness of an Oriental rug, the fabric known here as ‘‘ Smyrna”’ is essentially differ- 
ent in its texture and structure from the hand-made rugs of the East. Dis- 
sected, it recalls the Scotch chenille Axminster and is in reality a cheap out- 
growth of that fabric. Several trustworthy carpet men have claimed the honor of 

troducing the Smyrna weave from England into the United States, but to who- 
ever this honor belongs, the credit of perfecting the rug and fixing it among the 
most desirable of American coverings is shared by the firms in Philadelphia 
now eo its production. Itis not coer) to claim it not only as a 
distinctive erican weave, but also as a Philadelphia weave. 

“Smyrna”’ is a heavy reversible tufted fabric and is made in all sizes, from the 
common door mat to rugs 12 or 15 feet. It is a seamless carpet and the two sides 
are identical in figure and colors. The yarns for Smyrna rugs are made of im- 

wool and are spun in the same way as ordin — yarns. It goes 

‘h a process of cleansing before being dyed, after which itis wrungdry. From 
the re of the cloth it is needful that the yarns be dyed entirely through. To 
accomplish this they remain a eg Guo the liquid dye. ‘After being again 
wrung out they exe pleco’ in the dry os where by asystem of cold-air 
fanning they are thoroughly dried in a brief space of time, 

The next is to wind the que into cops ready for the weavers. Tho 
cops are sont to the weft-weaving department, where the weft is woven accordin 
to the which is painted in the press colors upon linen, This design is cu 
into small strips cross-wise, the strips g drawn ugh a small reed with the 
colors upward. The reed is composed of small pieces of steel a fraction of an inch 

and when the strip from the pattern is inside the reed, and placed in posi- 
t forms the guide for the weaver. 
© warp is also drawn through the reed at a proper distance between the 
threads, and the weaver begins his work. For every color in the strip of crsign 
within the reed he takes a corresponding color from his yarn and weaves it in. 
When all the colors in the strips of the design have been reproduced in the yarn, 
it is cut open to form the tufts, and it becomes then what is called chenille. The 
next move is theset of the chenille, which is the most important part of tho 
business, for by it the areformed. It is really the weaving together of the 
— that have been formed into chenille by the weft weaver. Be n each stri 
of the chenille is placed a strip of flax to give the rug a body. As the rug is 
being woven, or set, the strips of chenille and flax are beaten up closely together 
until the proper length is reached. At both ends of the rug a few inches of fine 
woolen yarn are woven, upon which the fringe is sewed. 6 Tugs are carefull 
and if found correct they are sent to the eneaeing Cepeemnent, where ali 
lumps, oe ne are removed. After being shorn the rug assumes a 
vel appearance. he shrinking of the rugs is done by rece | them, the 
Frocess to draw them over a long trough containin pipes ith holes in 
= through which the steam issues. The sewing in of the fringe completes 


POWER IN WEAVING SMYRNA RUGS. 


In the first stages of the Smyrna industry, all work was done by hand; conse- 
quently the cost of oe them quite beyond the reach of a large num- 
of consumers. A for cutting the chenille by power was the first 
invention, and this reduced the cost of manufacturing considerably. Weft 
weavin, by power and other improvements followed, which reduced the cost 
r. The latest and most important invention in connection with this 
industry, is that of a power setting machine, which reduces the costof ‘setting " 
very nearly one-half. This ingenious machine is the product of the brain of 
Thomas Bromley, jr., of Philadelphia, 
VENETIAN CARPETING. 


Venetian carpeting, a striped fabric for halls and stairs, was for many years a 
and ve branch of Philadelphia manufacture. Several of the 

it wealthiest mill etors were ent in Venetian manufacture and 

the foundation of fortunes in its production. ‘The origin of Venetian 

is not definitely fixed. Thatit bearsas resemblance to some old weave from 
the city of Venice is highly probable, though nothing of its kind is made in the 
Venice of .. Venetian is made of a coarse woolen yarn dyed in various col- 
ors, the filling , as arule, wholly.of jute and concealed by the woolen warps. 
Sno eRenars <6 Ee Dees sneeente b setneney Seale and hes ts ovunte t in 
many ribbed textile weaves for dress goods other purposes. It is y pro- 
duced and weavers make good wages at the Venetian handloom. This, by the 
isa very simple affair and quite the counterpart of the old-fashioned ingrain 


As the cost of tapestry Brussels was lowered, its use greatly increased for hall 
and stair and the consumption of Venetian ~~ was accordingly 
Giminished. Stair and hall carpete made of ingrain have also affected. their sale, 


y, Venetian in 
a desultory way, but the sale of bap capt ited and uncertain, and the even- 


WAGES. 
Brussels weaving opens a considerable avenue for the labor of young boys from 
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15 to 18 years of a Not only is the work instructive, but it is easily performed. 
The wages range from $4 to $6 per week. 

There exists no organized carpet labor union in Philadelphia to-day. The Brus- 
sels weavers formerly comprised an influential section of the Knights of Labor. 
Only one strike of the weavers of Philadelphia has occurred since power was 
introduced, and that was unsuccessful. This controversy was over wages, the 
price being for some years here 7 cents per yard for weaving. The mills took con- 
certed action and announced a reduction of a half cent per yard. This was 
resisted, and before the controversy was ended, the manufacturers asked a further 
reduction to 6 cents, and this was finally agreed to. The strike lasted for six 
months, and it occasioned much bitter feeling and a to deal of suffering ate 
the weavers. Many families sold their furniture, and some were reduced to abjec 
want. The cause of this reduction was owing to the large difference in the price 
of weaving between Philadelphia and New England mills, the former finding 
themselves unable to compete with the others unless a lower scale was secured. 

Brussels weavers are among our most industrious and thrifty carpet laborers. 
They constitute, in fact, the aristocracy of the craft, and many of them possess 
superior intelligence and a definite knowledge of what is requisite in the tech- 
nique and color treatment of fine floor fabric. As no Brussels of consequence has 
been made here except on power looms, we can make no comparison as to former 
and latter wages under the two methods of weaving. When first made here the 


price per yard was 7 to 74 cents. Itis now 6 cents. 


Body Brus-| Tigestey Ingrain 

sels mill, | mill, = mill, a 

per week. week. week. 
Weis cnn dann dc covnscccccovoyoues $18. 00 #9. 00 $11. 00 
Spoolers* (girls) ...--.-.-------s0e---ee-eeees 8.00 7.00 8. 00 

‘op winders (girls) ...........+--+++++++++++ GOD Loivacccncovedlecsdeccucses 

Creel-boys .....------ccecscecceccereccecees 4.50 |rccccccccccclece ane 
WwWIStesS (GITIB) «2020. ccccccccorccccceccccess RES Paeisncccene 5. 00 
‘Warpers (men) 12. 00 
Burlers (girls) 8, 00 
First helper-....... 6. 00 
Second helper. .... . 3. 50 
Loom-boss (men) aa 
Loom-fixer (men) 8. 00 
id cuhtlnadsbatcduitdwnwanednaurs aqéteclucoeseeseese 
I aes Sunicipes Cedbdcerdheveneessccncisoccaceenens 
BAGO ao oc cces wesc ccecsccsccocececesescvcfocecoceccoce 





The spooler is paid 60 cents per 100 pounds, and his 
average yy wages is reckoned at $8. 
er is 


* Winders in ingrain mill. 


t The bur paid 25 cents per roll, and his weekly wages is reckoned at $8. 


COMPARATIVE WAGES IN AN INGRAIN MILL. 


The prices or wages paid for weaving ingrain carpets by handlooms may be 
summed up ina very few words. From the first the rate was 1 cent per “ pair,” 
the number of pairs to an inch ee the quality of the carpet. The rate 
per yard was as follows: "ag quality, 13 cents, or about $10 per week; 10-pair 
quality, 10 cents; 9-pair quality, 9 cents. 

There was but little variation in these rates down to the palin of power 
looms. Occasionally an advance would take place inthe price of the s them- 
selves, which the weavers would take advantage of, and demand an increase in 
the rate for weaving. These controversies usually resulted in an advance cf one- 
half to 1 cent per yard. 


The other expenses attending the weaving of ingrain carpets from the year 


zane 1890 are shown below; also the average of weekly prices paid to particu- 
ar help: 


| 1830. | 1840. | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. 








$6.00 | $6.00] $6.00 | $12.00 | $12.00] $12.00 
3.00} 3.00] (*) 9.00} 8.00) (*) 
2.80} 2.80] (*) 12.00 | 12.00] 12.00 
(*) (*) *) 6. 00 6.00 (*) 








* Not obtainable. 


A study of this table shows that the scale of wages in some cases was largely 
increased by the advent of power. The operative was enabled to do vastly more 
work, and being paid by the piece, though at a less price than before, the result 
was greatly in his favor. 

EARNINGS IN A MIXED MILL. 


Below are statistics of a large carpet mill in Philadelphia covering the two 
decades from 1870 to 1890. It should be mentioned that in the mill are manufac- 
tured body Brussels, extra ingrain, Venetian and Smyrna rugs, which accounts 
for the large number of departments mentioned. 








1870. 1880. 1890. 
$78.00;| $69.16 | $100. 
Rial ced aasiins 72.00 80. 
4.16 5.00 | 600. 
2. 00 2.00 3. 
2. 00 2.00 1. 
3.00 3. 00 3. 
1. 66 1. 66 1. 
.83 . 83 1, 
1.00 1.16 1. 
1.16 1.00 1. 
1.16 1.00 1. 
1. 00 1.00 1. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 
2.00 2. 50 2. 
2.00 BD linn invicta 
Rtgs sé 1.50 
4. 00 4.16 | 8.33 
2. 00 2. 50 2.00 
| ee 2. 67 
2. 50 2.50 2. 67 
2. 50 2. 50 3.00 
2. 50 2.50 2. 00 
BO icccces... 3. 67 








LABOR AND OTHER ITEMS OF COST IN A MILL 


(1888). 
A Philadelphia authority arrives at the following table showing the principal 
= of labor and total output (yardage) of an ingrain mill running 75 power 
ooms : 


OF SEVENTY-FIVE POWER LOOMS 


75 weavers, at $9.45 a week, 53 conts a yard ....................-eceees $35, 437. 50 
No 6 oh nied tn GN Kene das tnusceedacyancceeuumadss 6, 750, 00 
rs dos cio cnbadkendee baked cnvhanchdheunndenice 4, 800. 00 
ee crated es n6 caw aswecsatan nucewodew ee nnnacnnelidd 2, 750. 00 
Sst cihidub ia disbadeseteenpedatavewesscece 1, 000. 00 
IR NI cd ule dh wae a0 Ws ce at bos éc coscwcncunsseeseeetion 2, 400, 00 
I S < cn eden 06 dccenneeedunnensenacdvewasesceccccass 600, 00 
I WEE ois ce wecsecucicnvscucecessciess 550. 00 
ese Cavaléadab ad ese sscassuGat ees Kceewececes 750. 00 
NEI in Chana caceute onbddbes duneedeseuededisescucs 350. 00 
Se I OE Os WOODED iin cnn recess ve ceacdccdessoeesecses atankegiabe 300. 00 
I a ri ea 450. 00 
Total cost of labor only for the year..............cccecceeececeess 56, 137. 50 


The remaining expenses of the plant must be added. Assuming 300 working 
“a per year, which is excessive, the mill would yield 675,000 yards of carpeting. 

The component parts and the cost of each entering into one piece, 120 yards of 
standard ingrain carpet, are: 





39 pounds worsted warp, at 45 cents.......... as eacacusdsascccndcosossenseds $17. 58 
33 pounds black filling. at 16 cents... .......00-.ecseecececseccccccccccecccss 5. 20 
26 pounds of single white, at 23 cents.............-.---...... ececcocccocess 5.98 
26 pounds double reel white, at 26 cents ...... 2.2.2.2... eecee ewe ceeenee eee 6.76 
Bee OIE OU Or QUINarg oc cdc cdccevencccadsceds cossdsssdcecascces 7.80 
Be rhb nke Nasdconecengties scndddbebiandsedccssecsecs we dRideeadaiaes 43. 32 
The same authority on a naverage basis divides the cost per yard as follows: 

Cents. 

3 00d cnn chk stadebeeas rapends Kneuannatnd bes sessensiowicnen 7.92 
i Mis cane nnensd¢sbeshasatsecseeienceesutestiveciatwepeeicasas 28. 91 
YN 6 5ssh ccncntcetucnucncswasedéncdntewcsudocsespeces 6. 38 
PE OE FO 9.6 aes ctidcts edness acsncasecidconsdcndsovecscessens 48. 20 


The result reached above is on a basis of 54 cents per yard for weaving. 


WAGES OF SMYRNA RUG WORKMEN. 


Below we give the statistics of a Smyrna rug mill, which commenced operations 
at a comparatively recent period. The original looms for weft-weaving, and the 
rug-setting machines, were all of them operated by hand, and it was not until 
within a few months that power was introduced in the production of these guoda. 

The 25 weft-weaving looms mentioned in the table Manhaeed 75 handlooms of 
the same character, onl the 50 rug-setting machines took the place of 150 machines 
of like character operated by hand. This was an absolute displacement of 150 
are while the power machinery opened no new avenues of industry as was 
the case in the ingrain mills. 

The weekly wages paid to the several classes of persons employed in making 
rugs are as follows: 

eft weavers, $15; rug setters, $15; cop winders, $10; cop carriers, $7; chenille 
cutters, $15; shearer and steamer, $15; loom fixers, $12; fireman, $20. 


COMPARISON OF HAND AND POWER LOOM WEAVERS. 


The following table contains a comparison of the earnings of employés in power 
and handloom mills, respectively, producing the same number of yards per year. 
The tables also show the new avenues of industry opened up in an ingrain mill 
by the introduction of power. 

In alarger mill there would not only be an increased number of weavers but 
of loom-fixers also,as the general rule is that 1 loom-fixer can not properly care 
for more than 12 looms. Consequently in a mill with 100 looms there would be 8 
loom-fixers with a salary of $18 per week each. 

It will be seen also that weavers on handlooms, although paid more per yard, 
were earning less per day, while the power loom weaver was also doing much less 
hard manual labor: 






































Per | Yards Wages 
yard. |perday. perday. 
Cents 
Extra super ingrain handloom weaver ........--...----- 13 14 $1. 82 
Extra super ingrain power-loom weaver ...............- 54 42 2.31 
Ten pair ingrain handloom weaver ........--.----+------ 10 14 1.40 
Ten pair ingrain power-loom weaver...............-.--- 4 50 | 2. 00 
| 
VENETIAN CARPETS. 
Plain and twilled. 
Handloom weavers. Power-loom weavers. 
| Differ- 
w | ence in 
| Yards | Wages : 8808 | Yards | Wa es | W2ges 
| se Widths. per : | be- 
per day.|per day. yard. per day.| per ay. tween 
ithetwo 
kinds. 
--|---—— —) —— | — ———1 . 
Cents. | | | 
$1. 874 | 4.--....... 2 | $1.25 | $2.50 | $0. 62% 
1.50 | §...-.----- 2/ 1.25! 250 | 1.00 
ee PEs. cicnecs 14} 1.25] 1.87 AT 
Ot Bcgecacbed 1p} 1.25 1.87 51 
GET Bice ccacsse 14{ 1.25] 1.87 - 785 
~ 





| 


Damask Venetian. 





05 | $2.75 











Sinan n | ede, 4h 60 | $2.70] 0.05 

Eick ee « 10} | 25 | 2.53% eee 4 60} 240 . 135 

bgeivesocs 93 | SO) BT | Bscccnccss! 34 60} 2.10) . 67 

itnvies ine 8 30 | 2.43% | §.......... 3 | 70 2.10} .33 

Seececcees 7 30 | BOER | Bee vccsenest 3 70 2. 10 | od 

Paks ws ‘4 go] 1.95 | %.......... 3 70} 210) .78 
| | | 
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Number of establishments in the United States using power. Body Brussels. 
is ee ee ee re eee ieetie, CRON eRe OOO Cambs a nc oncicndd sien s dencnsece ves $6, 177, 060 
| Ingrains,| L9pestry|_ Body | Smyrna | New York, 1,858,150 y asc t ac aa 1, 217; 835 
'| Brussels. rugs. Connecticut, 1,492 IND hcvciweckdscbtnticevennwentes co , 843, 385 
or cntnaieceiemiaimacies —---—---— |] — Massachuasctts, 7,588, AGE, COCO s o.n kk cctinctnds cooscdcvccess 6, 829, 920 
aia Peemdidenn |. ov ccc vcceseanescersesecet 15 13 dimapdmialiiiiciies 
1a eet en ae | 3 4 ON cits. centbiintén db bdlinis Retin Can Ubhdb tas Siewiinn aoe 
Mew JOrsey ......cevcccessccvecessessees 1 2 
i Connecticut ....-.....--02-+- aa | D Lcnsesciial6: 73 - Ek eenapedeks : 
i y Massachusetts..........----see0+- scenes We! RS > PBR So | BR cen es Tebeeuies inidte pancyoersubarnensoncnes saiponturnbanss soeres ines nntp 
ae i sec recekarn ii dtiba | 86 | 19 | Brussels ...... 
Oh Smyrnarags .. 
ci oer oe nmeaneecirsenemene RLS mR ore Wekeilons” Tan hale s ADAP Sar GsS Saha boeadithstacib aa edersesknse ree 
a: CARPET MACHINERY EMPLOYED ON STAPLE FABRICS—BY STATES. a 
ms For purposes of comparison we submit herewith a tabular statement of the | Add te a tte i wwhiow i ’ 
es number of power looms engaged in ingrain, tapestry, and body Brussels weaving abovo the value oquette carpets made only in New York _ 
2 in the five States where those goods were made from 1886 to 1590, each inclusive. | #4 Massachusetts ......-..--..+--0++-----eeeeeeenceeecereneceneees 3, 000, 000 
t As the term Pennsylvania means little else than Philadelphia, the strength of the a 
et calmed Ne a aa 57, 175, 275 
RS AONY OP OREN ORO : In reaching the above result, the fact is not ignored that many of the Brussels 
Se - 3 s 
mA Number of body Brussels power loome in the United Btates. makers divert their looms at intervals to Wilton velvet carpeting ; also that tap- 
me On te nn Eee eee estry Brussels looms are used moro or less in weaving tapestry velvet. The esti- 


1886. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. mate given, however, is, we believe, large enough to cover the value of these finer 
carpe ag, their production being desultory and the quantities actually made 
——————= | uncertain. 











Sieiaeg anh BS ls alia ie nhdtiea stg ale 435) G17) 517 492 Approximate output of Philadelphia. 
DERE AROEE, ...o0 > vvavensebacescoversceseoeons 493 S11 519 RN Ig viens eg anc 5 ccpsinttin’ oun cdnanesecccccuscnececnnsesscconsesss $16, 814, 722 
EEL non tnd bedi SEERp or sedbrDbodssuetteed 106 83 83 OT | Papestries..-...---.-+.2eeeeeesseceneeencceeeeeeereeesenerssesnenwees 2, 157, 573 
Now Jersey .....-+.---0ecceeeerceesccercessonees 10 10 10 10 | Bruseels ......----+-.000ceenne-+-2eeeeeerensneneeeeserreseeneeecesesns 6, 177, 860 
i a ieee nian euanenl 104 104 107 | Smyrna rugs (probably 2,000 handlooms in Philadelphia) ............ 8,000, 000 
| Venetians... 22. eeneeeeeeeee er ereeee ceenetennaeeenerenansenseeneees 793, 
RECAPITULATION, "28 943, 035 


—--- —-— amen 


Add to the above the product of small weaving shops and of narrow 
and broad ee bread power looms not included 
s 





eI ORs ac cnbundeasanarecnsenns andvrccmenseeud 3, 000, 000 
NS AGAR. BE a I ATT «ws cnaniinisaaigutiiesihriaid iene ecliiniglhacny sak tdieatinegioenriteninn 381, 943, 085 
Body Brussels looms im Pennsylvania ........-- seaianapmaatiittiee 
Body Brussels looms in all the other States .... While the intermediate of Smyrna pn t ; -. 
rrr a a chines, the final weaving = “setting” of ahanlllia ia.done by han. ' 
______Mumniber af ingrain power loome inthe United States, === |S Phe figures given in the historical sketch I have presented, it 


will be observed, come down no later than the year 1889. I now 





= 7 propose to call attention to the growth of the business in this coun- 

eNO TOT ~~ | try from the earliest date in regard to which figures are attainable. 
isn cn cidiitnamann saan 3,274 | ‘Inthe year 1810 the total of American carpet looms was 
Mew York. ......ccccececerccsesccscnrccncccenes 385 | yalned at a little over $9,900. And of this aggregate for the whole 
Serratia neanasanwepoaponss <eacsnonge wip | country, carpet te the value of $7,500 was made in Philadelphia, 
RANI sang. dn con tacaseencsnee. canrccenasigtegl 76 | Which city, even at that early day, bad attained the preeminence 
which it enjoys at this moment. In tho year 1850 the capital 

e RECAPITULATION. invested in the industry in the United States was $3,852,281; the 


w paid were $1,246,560; the product was valued at $5,402,634, 
and the number Soe employed in the busimess was 6,186. 
The dimensions of the business showed only asmall increase in the 
year 1860; the duties upon carpets at that time not a sufficiently 
protective to produce that degree of expansion which followed under 
the protective system which was afterwards adopted. In 1860 the 
. > ___— —_+——— | capital invested in the American carpet manufacture amounted to 
Number of tapestry Brussels power looms tn the United States. $4,721,768; the wages paid were $1,545,692; employed was valued 


ee 





Incrain looms in Pennaylvania........-.........| 1,983 
Sing reli looms in ali the other States. ........... 1,022 








ae 


at $7,857,696, and the number of operatives employed was 6,681, the 
1886. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | latter totalshowing an increase of only 500 over the number employed 
when the census was taken in 1850. 

























In 1890, after thirty years of protection from a tariff adjusted to 
i Masoshusetts v.vscccccoseccswaaseecwwell222222] a9] 280] 29] 39 | the requirements of tho difference between American and foreign 
sy NeW WOGK ii. sss ecensparscssoscssscensceceseswes 927 952 962 | wages, the capital ——e ed in American carpet manufacture had 
ies New Jersey ---c--0eeeenneSereneecececeessawenwma 56 | enlarged to 208,842, the anaes eee had risen to $11,633,116, the 
7 E jest desiinaiigaepiibe value of the had $47,770,193, and the number of 
ah BEOAPITULATION. operatives employed had increased to 29,121, or mere than four times 
yet eet the number employed in 1860. I may say here that, in 1860, Phila- 
i delphia produced one-half of all the carpets made in the United 
a dggstaecsnimtetnistiatii me oe, At the present time Phil ee years three-fourths of 
Get ; the ingrain carpets, nearly one- Brussels 
t Teeine in ail the other Skadaaczcccccccwcc2222T) aa} 283 | 2,38 | 1,257 | and tapestry velvet carpets and a little less than half of all the Brus- 
Bee sels and Wilton c ts made in this country. So that legislation 
eg oe YARDAGE AND VALUES. = a ee - mp injury es — & 7 
a cious e means of liveli sof thousands o 

findatondy wk “es at. eel: phk nf 5 a —— 279 ee tives in the great city which is the commercial capital of the 

the number in which this class of labor is actually employed. He deduets, of stone State. 
course, Sundays, legal aautare, temporary shut downs and partial time on Satur- essential te a more intelligent consideration of the facts Ihave 


s. A tew of the larger mills, however, claim to ran fully 800 days in the year. i i 
te Ow Se ed # days the power looms in position are fairly supposed | Stated, L submit the statistics of the manufacture of carpets in the 


to yield the following yardage, worth on an average the prices indicated United States, as they appear in the census of 1890,in order that 





Ingrains. comparison may be made with the jigures for preceding years, as 
Pounsylvania, ova00,ci8 yards, at 47} cents.................ccensneeee $16, 814, 722 heretofore given. 
a Sy eae oF cents : STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
Counectiont, 3,057,840 ya at 47 cents Statement giving totals for the manufacture of —- and rugs other than rag, as 
Massachusetts, Qgf59,600 yards, at 47} comts...............-.ceecscee 1, 643, 810 conducted in carpet mills. 
; —_—_—— [Eleventh Census of the United States.] 
Todal,....ccccccccdcskocccansacnsueescobgpens ses sectinscubageusies 21, 930, Tt Siren Abu DUANUIOOAS <n c divin cncccercovecesomventnncanséucoctse 173 
Topestry Bruseds. pollaneoua exipehiis ..;,ay.0-ssccsescecsosssccccccccosecscneeee WOON Al 
Pennsylvania, 3,752,300 yards, at 57) comte.... 2.2... 2.0... ce eee eeneeee 2,157,573 | Average number of employés*. ..... ... 0. .eeeee ceececcececenncmceeces 20, 12) 
Now Jorsey, 731,200 yards, at 57) cents... ... 2... aces ence ee eeeeeeee 449, 190 | Total wages...... Saad 1 a ev ae ape bD a aasan whois Ciel ealisne eine t bp aiiiest $11, 633, 1g 
a York, ene nGin, Ob GE Cet. oo n00.0. 0s ncucckeeschuseneeee SIPS (ODED dis 0 6 Sacks adic vc cncces coenceereeemshneiémenceunene $28, 644, 90, 
acsachmeetts, 3,580,750 yards, at 574 cemts...... 2.2.0... cee en eneeee 1,483, 981 | Walue of product... 22.2... cee. ecee sens nen e cee etecececccecenceceees $4T, 710,193 
CRs ie ss <cs0ni.<2.-020, 0nnscennese enna 11,815,158 | * This ia a general average for all classes of employés, including officers, firm 
members, and clerks. . - 
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MACHINERY. Distribution of American carpet manufacture in the year 1893. 
— a pedbiedinsihins vepwerees ver poouiseyecbeapemenemasit 302 INGRAIN INDUSTRY. 
Sidi sildninainchinminscaann cet sors doenendaeiehamigsaioen ellie 4l Number | 
3 State. of estab-| Number of 
ide cee ineeiepineebins as ta lceaiaalatl iia a ae 58, 046 lish. | looms. 
eet silaliiatannn inao-eiiiiocerinan tian ien eovnanibneeniptean tatters ternatit 2 151, 132 ments. | 
IERODL 0.00 wow cne ccc cccc ccs ccc cc cccwccceccecer ewes ecesewoos coeecees 4, 680 a ————— — ——-| ponte — 
. nc cvecun bani n@awd cep UNEGneaeehssaGe Guccesiees 6 87 
On carpetsiand rugs, total ..........+00.--eee eee een ee ne eee e eee eeee 10,898 | Sow York 66 4, 571 
ee NIN a creaeccene-eo'emaneevsaeeens tice ceees oo-en es 1| 410 
yoo YS gE lege aimee TS 1) ROSE ce ct ste deuemenes curecenns stoneus cus cuceces coe 2 | 27. 
be a Wand - -. 2-22 -0reenerenseneeeeeeeeeresercnwneenceres say | New Jeuney elle dala Me cia aha lia hiked ati tiihuindie wibrernesGed 1 | = 
ONStIAN POWET —-ccccewecccccwcccccccwcs ccvecccccccccccavcececes 109 : } “ 
Doky Bemescle pOWee ence, Rae | Uitte States. ee cere seee eens coteeeeeeeesceeeees [| a 
ais ateen res Mae oa ee oe ee = | Approximate value of Philadelphia production............|.......... $12, 090, 000 
i oa. a sersicncniltisbliehiiabne teense: 5g | Approximate value of all other United States production. .|.......... 4, 500, 000 
SIRs Saas iaaeonesciiiieblictinninte tebiees at prone _ een 
aa, ane Total value United States ingrain product........... id 16, 500, 000 
Rug power looms.......... 578 | ——_____— onan panna en a i 
So RE See re da 14 TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRY VELVETS. 
I IR id Dads citethudas cides att doweinaniaeh ae oe es, See Sana. — ne — -—- 
iit divion Latch di ener contre ee as ake éteneeds ereneees 1s aves 90 Number 
State. of estab- | Number of 
MATERIALS. lish- looms 
| ments. 
Quantity. Coat. aid 00s cans erat tenes CHUANG Reteeneen ders oo90 WumEse uy 6 | 1,01 
| | | eye ventin CRDTindelghs) ...... oc. cerccwce vee cccccnee. 3 | 336 
ra I a ihidakd660e Guidesa nk cdsdhieernens Ge sucuee aces | 2 211 
‘oreign wool in condition purchased ........ pounds..| 54,742,234 | $0,422,031 | Now Jersey... ...........see eee ence ee ere eee ceeeteneeeeeees 2 131 
in condition purchased ........-.-. do.... 2, 139, 332 | 433, 756 ’ ——-— --__- —— 
‘otal foreign and domestic weol in scoured pounds, RT I iui nc ao hermit ghee cn un osnananses tensed 13 1, 791 
A ditishad cigitbeningins <iprenen- epee cownengen ed 85, 726, 837 |........-... : 
ER eerdidhiien dcii's «srnietinnineodandoontaowey pounds 698, 512 39, 295 | Approximate value of Philadelphia production ............ ee aiad $3, 250, 000 
ape wool noils .......-.... eaten d do... 860, 246 146,876 | Approximate value of all other United States production ..|.......... 7, 000, 000 
Co ee ae do... 1, 001, 929 140, 175 a 
I i ti das, daiewiis nclieme venmeccsh do. - 82, 302 5, 456 PNG. 2s sc scverdidiemtuttess csavasevathonsccos See 10, 250, 000 
other animal hair............2. 2.000.200 es do.... 3, 645, 096 ela | 
PRBW COON ..o 0 cw nce. cove oe secon ccewees ceoe voce cs do.... 1,725, 761 181, 637 eae iG&< 2 7 90 na 
Yarns not made in mill: BRUSSELS AND WILTON. 
PE Bi cet achat tev awkkndceeke enon do.... 18, 763, U1 4,119,334 | ——$—$—$  __________ ieee Moactunsiaieaiaeiatmishgiadinenbies 
a en do... 10, 555, 799 4, 711, 249 Number 
seew ew cerseneces worese cece eens eee re ee tlO.e 17,920,498 | 2, 712, 464 ; of estab- | Number of 
RE LOL LEE LETT do... 182, 400 23, 712 State. a | Tecan 
Sliell Theatinciadahiitdnaltlvatiirerng dees taianinel do....| 23,670,117 | 1, 696, 280 ome 
CMe CGEN Te. cht wee aseseideanaesawuie do... 9, 719, 242 1, 504, 590 alte co ha aa Cait 
OB icin sien le line Alia cikliat ace eh ieee gallons. 546, 734 184, 891 
DONE... 5c06e0soswccowevess coe seeeureecswevecees pounds. 3, 118, 926 BOR AOET MasencnetOT « . «2 occ c cccccc conse cccesceccece cocccecces 5 | 76 
jonle and Gyeostulls ....... ccc ccreee es cceecceees|eceeescecseees 978,877 | Pennaylvania.....-.----.-+-+--+ 22+ + e222 22 eee ee eens ee cece ee 7 63 
aan ceniniescieniesnennittinasssoaine4 a cael sh actinenintscasschdinantioiene sian weteneaninnpiecweatd 4) 107 
DT DAL Tinkbedadehivanhshadecentagete'decstabecs Covi vena ES sind at teitnncnnraniqnahdeescbhe sngmaiendnation 1} 107 
inn wb otniniuhos ewe cerwwdernes cmmmpTes epemes niainisn rane caine’ Ena damh cates deeiunkuhe aébebianadwn dns cune cumaen 2 | 123 
EE iene oo sete ewotine sone cnewewser cree: cughe ounce weccoes 18, 055 , cipesiieilaliand aisle ialaake 
SERIES dec dein ctse cuitre wwede wows avecmmovert caeaentnuatiie estriol 1, 411, 394 i cecdetitiniieda bed tensa~ candcmmeniood 19 1,2 
i —— | Approximato value of Philadelphia produot............... Losing ---| 4, 250, 000 
pnenuue. Approximate value of all other United States product. .. [eseeteeees 5 06 1, 000 
ad ins act ict tieitertntne cnn cis <irnetinnn ee i iiniaennd 9, 250, 600 
| 
Quantity. | Value — — 
AXMINSTER AND MOQUETTE. 
| Toa ST Cienciala - caniniontanegs 
ts : Number 
Ingrain, 2-ply. .......seccrccecesvewd square yards../ 32,918,659 | $13, 780, 604 of-estab- | Number of 
Ingrain, &-ply.----0.02.0ecsceeeeseseneeeenes do....| 3,251,368} 1,816, 484 State. lish- | looms. 
Ingrain art.....-.---++ sees +-eneseeeee sense do.... 553, 513 325, 984 ments. 
ey BEBAGOIS 2.0 .ccccccccenee running yards..| 23,205,844 | 14, 263,662 | _.._ coe oe aan i 
PF DPOB. 0. cc vec cccvwcscececccce sec eed do.... 6, 445, 465 5, 319, 733 | 
DaMOGUEY WEEVOS, «220 ce cccccovcccccccccocesé do... 2, 482, 128 2,280, 166 | Now York... ..- .0..2...2-. eons ce cew sc eeces cocenvcecses 2 | 391 
Wilton or Wilton velvet ..........-..-.+.--5 do... 1, 030, 101 %, GER 600! | Commectiodt .... 2. cnc cn cece ccc cc ccc ne cccccneccwrccnccccece 2 87 
SEED Ss iva abet tues cays vdsiinindinysed do... 379, 841 GTEGIS, | MRMNMTMONSENS. .. .. . 25.0.5... eect eee sc ce cncees Bh cacteeen 1 72 
TROUMOUND. «2.00 cccccsccucascocccosscouvcusead wa 38, 193, 186 O.FNT CAS) | AMR... 2 cece sc cc0 0s ccc twew ns cee ce we ceenedeesecce wees: 1 *10 
YETR 2. ccc ccccccswewsecnowseeees square yards 127, 177 832, 718 a 
Masa cab sine tmenescs oe <6ceewseenwat do... 71, 310 23, 139 a eal 6 560 
BA OUMIT CMT GOW. «nooo occ s cece ccc sccn ewes do... 1, 312, 818 423, 553 SS 
ugs: Ap imate value of the uction of Axminster and |.......... $6, 250, 000 
MME SGs dahon ek Sdde00 cs bs60 0 sanevews ved 40, 644 87, 702 uette carpets in the United States. 
ED RGhhediusor acacts cwavsessccocensacced 60, 000 66, 000 ie r ei 3 a 
Re se 1,420'890 | 2,987,000 * Approximate, 
an All — sper rugs w, 73,817} Ithas often been contended that the wonderful growth of the 
5 a enaioae aeeees: eis Oe = 4, 500 1,259 | American carpet business was dne to the fact that the carpet mannu- 
ee Be kao lcn ain veel 107, 362 79,050 | facturers had the advantage of low-priced materials; but I believe 
Woolen and worsted upholstery goods ao * = that the facts will not sustain this contention. There has been, in 
es cceeeteetene me point of fact, no greater expansion of carpet manufacture with 
Par a. yarn, all en a ee pounds 443, 573 104, 386 such raw materials than has oecurred with respect to the manufac- 
ae . or merino .........-.--. do.. 57, 687 12, 025 a of iron with raw materials dealt with in a different manner. 
FO nts cccscccescccwsescoe seen: do. 1, 922, 185 799, 748 e assertion has'many times been made in this chamber that the 
we se eereccecerncrocccenccs eg onan i ory | Manufacturer who has raw materials at low cost may expect with 
WU HII ooo cs ko dada dca ccccodsensea divas. ca hoos.---.. het, 62,099 | confidence to build up a large export trade; but this is another 
assumption which is not sustained by actual experience. 
; . Our exports of carpets for the calendar year 1893 did not amount 
The latest figures that have been collected with reference to the | to $75,000, and there can be no doubt that if the duties upon the 
condition of the carpet industry bring the reeord down to the year | fabric are lowered, as is now proposed, the carpet manufacturers, 
1893. LI append these for the purpose of showing the rate of prog- | with free wool, will not only be unable to export their fabrics, but 
‘Tess'maintained by the industry under theinfluenceof the McKinley | they will not have the power to control the domestic market—a 
tariff, and also for the gemgere of showing the present distribution | market which they are now supplying with carpets of good quality, 
of the mills of the United States. As will be observed, the | at low prices, and with the result that American homes are the best 
business is confined to the States of Pennsylvania, New York, | carpeted homes in the whole world, I doubt if in any other coun- 
Connecticut, and New Jersey. try you can find, as you may in the dwellings of tens of thousands 
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of workingmen in Philadelphia, comfortable woolen carpets in 
every room and hallway, : 

As showing the sentiment of practical manufacturers with re- 
spect to the influence of the pending tariff bill upon their business 
I quote the opinion of a representative manufacturer who is, beyond 
doubt, a competent authority upon this question—Mr. Robert Dor- 
nan, of Dornan Brothers, manufacturers of carpets in the city of 
Philadelphia. That gentleman, in speaking of the bill, says: 

Tf the bill passes in its present shape, it will entirely wipe out the manufacture 
of tapestries, and that indastry will then become a lost art. This variety of 

oods will be subjected to a duty of 80 per cent ad valorem only, and the condi- 
fons are such tit the goods can not be made in this country under that rate. The 
qnestion is one ot wages, because, under the new duty, these carpets could not be 
made here at any wage rate. The entire industry would be transferred to Great 
Britain, where they can be made much more inexpensively. As far as ingrains 
and the lower grades of carpet are concerned, the lower ff will enable our 
manufacturers (wages being equal) to hold their own with the —_—— manufac- 
turers, The capeelty and velvet grades are the most important branch of the 
industry in this couvtry and, with the healthy competition, are sold so low that, 
if the duty was entirely removed, they could not be made any cheaper. 

In response to a question as to whether they could be sold as 
cheaply, and what would be the probable result, with the duty 
removed, Mr. Dornan made this statement: 

Inetead of the ‘‘robber barons" on this side of the water, you will see the big 
manufacturers on the other side and the importers on this side forming themselves 
into such great ‘‘ combines" as will knock the so-called “ trust” and ‘‘ syndicates” 
in this country silly. Let the manufacturers on this side go out of the businoss, 
and you will see how quickly the ye and velvet trade will get into the hands 
of a monopoly. These goods are sold to the middle classes, the great purchasin 
clase in this country. To-day you can get a fair article at 75 cents per y 
retail. If there is no home competition the price will jump to at least $1. 


Some comment has been made upon the fact that, in the latter 
= of last year, a consignment of carpets, made by a mill in New 

ork State, was put upon the British market and sold. ‘This was 
hailed by the free-trade journals as a demonstration that American 
manufacturers could export their goods and sell them at a profit, 
and as establishing the fact that with free raw materials an export 
trade could be built up for the whole American industry. An 
examination of the facts of this particular case would probably 
show that the single exportation referred to was due to the depres- 
sion of American business, caused by the agitation of the tariff ques- 
tion, and that the manufacturer in question had simply dumped 
upon the British market, ata sacrifice, a surplus product, which he 
would have sold at home if the Republican party had remained in 
power and the prosperity of the country had continued. 

This view is ee by the fact that this first attempt of Amer- 
ican carpet manufacturers to invade the British market was made 
toward the end of the most disastrous year that American business 
ever experienced. The consternation with which this exceptional 
venture filled the minds of English manufacturers may serve in 
some measure to indicate the feelings that are likely to be excited 
on the part of American manufacturers when they are subjected to 
a larger degree of competition from Europe. One of the purposes 
of the protective system is to forbid European manufacturers to 
damp into our market their surplus product with the effect of break- 
ing prices here and throwing our laboring eee out of employ- 
ment, while they maintain prices in their own markets and con- 
tinue to give employment to their own Jabor. 

It is a safe assertion that there will be no large invasion of the 
British market by American carpets if the Wilson bill shall go into 
operation; and the fact that all the other great markets of the 
world are protected from such invasion may serve to indicate that 
the prospect of our — entering those markets is very slight 
indeed. But it is practically ae successful dispute that with 
the Wilson bill in operation the lower duties will permit competi- 
tion in ovr cwn market from foreigners, with destructive effect 
upon the capital invested in the carpet manufacturing industry, 
and with loss of employment to multitudes of our own people. 

I conclude these remarks with reference tothe carpetindustry by 
appending the report, in the census of 1860, on the American carpet 
menufacturing industry. I wish to present this here, so that a 
comparison may be made with the figures for 1893, and that the 
American peop e may perceive the nature of the wonderful growth 
achieved by this industry under thirty-three years of continuous 
protection supplied to it by that t+ party which has always 
sought to diversify, to enlarge, tostimulate and to strengthen the 
productive industries of the United States. It has been the aim 
of that party to hasten the time when this nation could supply its 
wants from its own resources, give well-paid employment to its peo- 
ple and make itself independent of the nations of the world in the 
supply of those necessaries of comfortable life which can be pro- 
duced by the efforts and the industry of its own —— 

‘The census report to which I have referred is as follows: 


Report iN Cereus oF 1860 ON THE AMERICAN CARPET MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
CARPETINGS, 


The returns on_this interest for 1860 embrace the operations of 213 establish- 
ments in 5 Now England, 4 Middle, and 2 Western States. These, in the Segre 
gate, employed a capital of $4,721,768, and 3,910 male and 2,771 female han 

ual cost of whose w was $1,545,692; they consumed 8,843,691 of 
wool, in addition to considerable quantities of cotton and the total value 
of which was $4,417,148. The quantity of carpeting made was 13,285,921 yards, 
valued at $7,857,086, an average value of 59 cents yard, which was exclu- 
sively of the quantity and value of carpetings made in families. 
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In 1850 the whole number of t factories in 9 States was 116, with an 
agaregate capital of $3,852,981, employing 3,881 male and 2,305 female o tives, 
whose labor cost $1,246,560. The cost of raw material was $3,075,592, and the 
value of the product $5,402,634, showing an increase in ten years of 97 establish- 
ments of 43, = cent in the value of material consumed, and of 45.4 per cent in 
the annual product. The total increase of hands was only 495, or 8 cent, and 
of male hands only 29. The av © number employed by each establishment in 
1850 was 53, and in 1860 only 31; but the annual average earnings of each hand in 
the latter year was $231 opine $201 in the former, or nearly 15 per cent increase. 

Of the whole number of concerns, 19 were in New England (11 of them in Mas- 
sachusetts), and were among the largest in the country, having an Bregate cap- 
ital of $2,716,900, and 2,169 hands, whose labor cost annuall 2,024. They con- 
sumed 6,882,477 pounds of wool and 395 pounds of [ye valued at $2,214,636, and 
produced 4,807,487 yards of carpetings, worth $3, 2,938, an increase of 14.8 per 
cent upon the production of 1850, when it was $2,919, 783. 

The middle section of the Union contained 182 establishments (of which 137 
were in Pennsylvania), representing a capital of $1,998,918, and giving employ- 
ment to4,482 persons, whose wages amounted to $996,214, They consumed 2,859,714 

unds of wool, and in Pennsylvania 800,000 pounds of flax, at a total cost of 

2,194,242. Their aggregate production of carpetings was 8,424,254 yards, valued 
at $4,479,419, which was an increase of 89.9 per cent over their manufacture in 
1850, when it reached the sum of $2,919,783. 

The two Western States—Ohio and Ulinois—returned 11 establishments, with 
a total capital of $5,750, and 28 hands, whose annual wages cost $7,284. The 
consumption of wool in Illinois amounted to 3,500 pounds, and its value in both 
States to $8,396. The quantity of ting made in both was 51,580 yards, worth 
$24,291, of which $18,516 was the product of Ohio, being an increase of 208 per 
cent over the product of that State in 1850, which amounted to $6,000. 

The several States individually augmented their production in the following 
ratios, viz: Maine, 47.3 per cent; New Hampshire, 14.1; Massachusetts, 44.8; 
New York, 32.9; ‘Pennsylvania, 188; and Ohio, 208. Rhode Island, Maryland, 
and Illinois made no returns in 1850, and Delaware, which reported 1 small factory 
in tree made no return in 1860. In Connecticut the product of carpetin 
declined from the value of $1,079,292, in 1850, to $893,100, or in the ratio of 17. 
per cent; and in New Jersey it fell off from $115,099, ‘to $112,590, or more than 2 
per cent. 

The average value per yard of the carpeting made was, in New England, 69} 
cents; in the Middle States, 53 cents; and in the Western States, 47 cents. In 
the several States the pretegs price per yard, in cents, was, respectively, as fol- 
lows, viz: Maine, 63; New Hampshire, 91; Massachusetts, 72; Rhode Island, 83; 
Connecticut, 62; New York, 71; Pennsylvania, 454; New Jersey, 80; Maryland, 
48; Ohio, 42; Illinois, 72. 

The — manufacturers of Connecticut—three in number—were, relatively, 
the largest in the Union, having an average capital of $233,166, and 233 opera- 
tives, with an average product of 480,000 yards, worth $297,600 each. They con- 
sumed an aggregate of 1,950,000 pounds of wool and 260,000 pounds of cotton, 
valued, together, at $614,510. 

Massachusetts was the only other State that reported a consumption of cotton 
in this business, which amounted to Pa pon in addition to 4,774,275 

unds of wool. The sane amount of capital employed by its 11 factories was 

180,118, the number of hands 123, and the product was 294,141 yards per factory, 
valued at $214,338. 

In the State of New York there were 28 establishments, having an aggre ate 
capital of $1,017,868, and 1,903 hands, or an average of $37,691 in - , and 70 
hands. They consumed altogether 1,082,494 pounds of wool, and 800,000 pounds 
4 a ee eee 2,293,544 yards of carpet, worth $1,627,960, an average 
of 81, 8. 

Pennsylvania had much the largest number of establishments (137), most of 
which were in Philadelphia and vicinity, and were small handloom factories. 
The aggregate capital employed in this business in the State was $872,200; the 
hands employed, 2,396—an average of $6,366 in capital, and 17 hands to each fac- 

. The consumption of wool was 574,720 pounds, which, in addition to yarn 
used, were of the value of $1,931,460 yards, worth $2,710,092, an average of 43,295 
yards, and nearly $20,000 in value to each establishment. Of the foregoing, 120 
establishments, representing a + ogee of $864,875 and Bere operatives, were in 
the ss their consumption of material was 548, 5: > of wool, worth 
$1,233,277. They produced 5,884,680 yards of carpetings, the value of which was 
$2,685,712, an average of more than 49,000 yards, and value of $22,380 to cach fac- 
wa The number of looms in Pennsylvania was ascertained to be 1,745, of which 
1,721 were in Philadelphia, and the average — per loom of the former was 
nearly 3,400 yards, and of the latter 3,418 yards. 


HISTORY AND STATISTICS, 


In no of the world is the use of oa so general as in Great Britain and 
the U States, although little more than a century has elapsed since they 
began to be used to any extent in either. In both countries their manufacture 
has made rapid progress within a few years. The humid climate of the former 
and the com ve coldness of both countries rendered some coverings for the 
floor almost indispensable to comfort, which the people of both nations are studious 
to promote. Hence, at a period not very remote, the clay floors of the houses, even 
of The nobility and princes in ——e , were strewn with straw, hay, or rushes, 
which were often plaited into mat ing. 

But carpets undoubtedly originated in the warmer latitudes of Asia, where the 
climate favored the custom of sitting or reclining much in the open air beneath 
the shade of trees or in tents. Asa protection fromthe sand and dust, mats, or 
coverings, at first, bably, of skins and of leather, and ards of textile 
fabrics © cotton, or silk, variously wrought and ornamented, were spread 
upon the ground, and sometimes served the added purposes of a couch by night 
and of amantle by day. Thesearticles ofton, at the present day, constitute the prin- 
cipal household effects of Oriental families, their use being nearly universal for 
kneeling upon during worship. and for occasions of state. The ancient Medes 
- eS: ne and the Egyptians, ~ ere ae gee 
of carpets. rsia, which was, perhaps, the parent of the 8 5 almos' 
unrivalled in i empl whole fatailies and tribes in weaving ts, which, 
though generally too small for European use, were once largely imported as arti- 
cles of luxury, being remarkable for aa ttern and harmonious combina- 
tion of rich, warm colors. The carpets of Turkey and India are similar fabrics, 
and, like the former, are all hand-woven. Western Europe, for a long period, waa 
supplied with all its — from Persia; and the East, through the commercial 
enterprise of Venice and Spain, obtained them through the Moors. 

About the year 1607, and according to some accounts much earlier, the manu- 
facture of wool carpets was first introduced into France at Aubusson from Persi 
under the patronage of Henry IV and his minister the Duke de Sully. In 1 
another manufactory was esta at Beauvais by Minister Colbert, who soon 
afterward united the first one with the celebrated tapestry factory established 
by Jean Go of Flanders. Another lar, copeey De making carpets in the 
style of the modern Wilton was established at Chaillot, near Paris. The first 
named of these establishments is now the property of the French Governmen 
and sent to the World's Fair, in 1851, superb ppecknens of Gobelin carpets an 


ta . 
Pe egland carpets were so little known in the middle of the twelfth century 
that it is cited as an instance of the luxurious living of Thomas & Becket that 
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his sumptuous apartments were daily spread with clean straw or hay. In the 
reign of Henry VIII an unsuccessful attempt was made by William Sheldon, esq. 
to establish a manufactory of tapestry and carpets; but in the time of Mary, an 
her successor Elizabeth, the royal presence chamber presented the incongruous 
spectacle of walls —- with splendidly embroidered tapestry while the floors 
were strewed with rushes or hay. Floors of polished or waxed oak were often 
seon in early times, however. 

In 1609 a more successful attempt was made by Sir Francis Crane, who, aided 
by a grant from King James I, established the weave of carpets and tapestries 
at Mortlake,in Surry. The manufacture was improved and extended in England 
by the Protestant Hugueneta, who forsook France in 1685. About the middle 
ob the last century, when the manufacture had become somewhat extended, the 
manufacture of Turkey carpets was brought to England by two artisans from 
France, and by the efforts of Mr. Hoore, the secretary of the Society of Arts in 
London, was so improved that the society awarded him a premium for the best 
imitation of Turkey carpets. Their manufacture was established at Axminster 
in 1755, and, though no longer made there, have since borne the name of that 

lace. These carpets, which, being made in one piece, often of large size, and 

aving numerous tufts of colored worsted inserted and secured by the shoot, are 
very tedious to weave, requiring several persons to manage the colors and 
designs, were rendered still more costly than the steqent original by the use of 
worsted instead of woolen ah and hence the production was never large. 

Kidderminster, Wilton, Cirencester, Worcester, Axminster, Halifax, etc., in 
England, and Kilmarnock, in Scotland, are the principal seats of the carpet man- 
ufacture, but the local names given to the several kinds are not always indicative 
of tho present or original place of production. Kidderminster is the principal 
manufacturer of Brussels or two-ply, andin America ingrain are principally made 
in Scotland and Yorkshire. Wiltoncarpets—the French moquett iffer from 
Brussels chiefly in having the worsted loops, after the withdrawal of the wires on 
which they are formed, cut through with a sharp knife to form a = in the man- 
ufacture of plush or velvet. Royal Wilton has the pile raised higher than the 
common Wilton. Plain Venetian carpets, used for bedrooms, stairs, etc., are not 
known ever to have been made at Venice. Halifax, England, probably contains 
the largest angst neers in the world, thatof Messrs. Crossley & Sons, who 
lately employed a capital of £1,650,000 and 4,400 work people. 

Many improvements have been made in the carpet manufacture in Great Britain. 
Among these may be named that of Richard Whytock, of Edinburgh, whose com- 
bined improvements in weaving and printing have given rise to a new and elegant 
fabric known as patent tapestry and velvet pile carpet, resembling the Wilton in tex- 
ture, but superior inrichness. This is made by many of the largest carpet manu- 
facturers, of whom one alone in 1858 employed 300 steam power looms on that 
principle. A process of double weaving, introduced by Mr. Templeton, of Glas- 
gow, produced a carpet on the chenille principle. The patent wool mosaic car- 
pet, made by cementing aclose velvet pile on plain cloth by caoutchouc, introduced 

m Germany, has been improved by Messrs. John Crossley & Sons, of Halifax. 
A cheap t is extensively manufactured near Manchester, for exportation, 
under the Sevier patent, being first woven in Ye colors by steam power, and 
afterwards printed with colored blocks. Felted carpets, which are also made in 
Persia and called mirmuds, are also made and printed in colors in England toa 
considerable extent, as also are hempen carpets, Introduced from Russia, havin 
the colors running in stripes, but of littledurability. James Melville, of Scotland, 
has patented an improvement in printing carpets and shawls. This manufacture 
in England is now estimated to employ more than 5,000 looms on goods of every 
description, and the value of carpeting exported thence to the United States alone 
ent was $2,174,064, while the value of French make imported by us was only 

10,317. 

Although carpets are now used in the United States probably to a greater 
extent than in any other country, not only in private houses, but in churches, 
ee buildings, counting houses, offices, etc, they were seldom seen here be- 
ore the Revolution, and then only in the houses of the most wealthy. In New 
York, where Scotch and other carpets were advertised for sale by one or two 
persons in 1760, the house of a wealthy Dutch merchant or burgher may have 
a contained a carpet in early times, although the first one ever scen 
there is said to have been found in the dwelling of the pirate Kidd, executed in 
1701. It was merely a good-sized Turkey rug, doubtless the ill-gotten booty of 
his unlawful ventures. With the exception of a crumb cloth of dragget some- 
times found in the best parlors, a floor scrubbed white and sprinkled with fine 
white sand, often brushed into fantastic circles and curves, contented our female 
ancestors in colonial and even more recent times. 

As early as 1791 a t manufactory, conducted by William Peter Sprague, 
was in operation in the Northern Liberties of the city of Philadelphia, in which 
were made c tings called Turkey and Axminster. Mr. Sprague wove a na- 
tional pattern, with a device representing the arms and achievements of the 
United States. It was probably in reference to this enterprise that Mr. Secretar. 
Hamilton, in his report on manufactures made in that oe recommended an addi- 
tion of 24 per cent to the duty (5 per cent) then payable on imported carpets and 
c ting, as some encouragewent to the beginning already made in the mann- 
facture at home. At Providence, R.I., and vicinity, in the same year, and prob- 
ably elsewhere throughout the ys considerable quantities of carpeting were 
woven in families for domestic use. manufactory of carpeting was established 
at Philadelphia previous to 1807 by John Vorsey, —_ 

The census of 1810 returned 9,984 yards of carpeting and coverlets made, of 
which quantity 7,501 yards, worth about as many dollars, were made within the 

nt limits of Philadelphia, and 750 yards, valued at $2,500, in Harford County 

d. Theonly establishment for stam ing floor cloths was in Philadelphia, and 
its product was 1,500 vards, valued at $3,000. 

is new article, called patent floor oilcloth, now so extensively manufactured, 
was introduced as a summer carpeting, and probably from abroad. It was a 
strong canvas fabric, woven without seam, on a7-yard loom, or any desired size 
or shape, and afterwards covered with a coating of varnish of oil, turpentine, 
ete., and sold plain or in colors, with borders to match, at $1.25 to $2 per square 
yard, according to the number of colors. The proprietor, Mr. Isaac Macauley, 
who was probably one of the first manufacturers of the article in this country, 
established his factory at Bush Hill, Philadelphia, where he also produced other 
descriptions of oilcloth in a great variety of patterns, and ingrain wool, and 
Brussels reaper oy In 1821 he had a contract for —r the new statehouse 
at Harrisburg with ingrain carpeting of hisown make, and in 1%25 was granted 
letters patent for the manufacture of oilcloth. 

About the close of the war with Great Britain a manufactory of this article was 
also established in or near New York, which, in 1820, employed 8 hands and made 
upwards of $27,000 of patent painted floor cloth. There was at the same time 
another factory, with 6 hands, in Brooklyn, and one in Baltimore employing 15 
hands; but the product of the latter was returned at only $6,500. 

In 1828 there were 5 manufactories of floor oilcloth in the United States. In 
common with all other branches the manufacture of carpets, except in families, 
was nearly suspended by the influx of foreign goods on the return of peace. 

The census of 1820 reported small amounts of wool carpeting woven at New- 
pre B = Queen’s County, N. Y.; at Washington, D. C., and in Prederick 

ty Md.; much of which was made for customers. Some stair carpeting was 
about this time made in Baltimore by Mr. Wilson. 

As early as 1806 Francis Guy, of that city, sent into the United States Patent 
Office specifications for a patent for making paper carpeting. Letters patent 





were granted him for his invention in 1819, up to which time he had continued to 
improve the article so as to satisfy himself and others that carpets for summer 
use could be made of that material as durable as canvas floor cloth and much 


more beautiful at half the cost. In 1818a citizen of Springfield, Mass., advertised 
1,000 yards of straw carpeting, from four to six quarters wide, and in price at 28 
cents, 37 cents, and 42 cents a yard. 

During the next twelve or fifteen years small manufactories of ingrain and 
other carpets sprung up in different other parts of the country. One of these 
was at Medway, Mass., where carpets considered equal to the best Kiddermin- 
ster were made. There were several others established in the vicinity of Boston; 
one at Wheeling, W. Va., which made Scotch and Venctian carpets of good 
quality, and another at Martinsburg, in that State. 

About the year 1827 a manufactory of carpets and shawls was established at the 
village of Tariffville, in Hartford County, Conn., by an incorporated company, 
under the direction of H. R. Knight. Some of its early products were pro- 
nounced excellent fabrics. In May of the following year the Thompsonville Com- 
pany, in the same county, was chartered for the manufacture of every description 
of carpeting, the weavers first employed being principally Scotch. In 1832 the 
first of these = a — of $123,000, and 95 male weavers, and gave sup- 
port to about 307 persons. It produced 114,000 yards of ingrain, or Kidderminster 
carpeting, equivalent to more than one-fifth the average annual importation of the 
country. In 1845 these two establishments, which then as now were chiefly owned 
by the same parties, were about the largest in the country, employing each about 
1,000 persons. The Thompsonville factory made about 1.600 yards daily of every 
kind of carpets and rugs, including Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, three-ply, super 
ingrain, damask, Venetian, etc. 

‘he Lowell Manufacturing a at Lowell, was incorporated in 1828, and 
in addition to cotton looms, ran about 70 carpet looms, producing weekly about 
2,500 yards of ingrain, Brussels, and other carpetings, and 150 rugs. Twenty. 
eight thousand yards are now made there weekly. In 1830 a manufactory of imi 
tation Brussels and ingrain was put into operation at Carlisle, Pa., by Mr. Samue 
Given, whose _ were highly spoken of. A — article of felt carpeting was 
made in 1820 at Catskill, N. Y., for making which a patent was granted the same 
year to two citizens of that county. In 1833 there were three carpet factories in 
orn in Columbia County, in that State, and one at Rochester. There was 
also a large one at New Haven, Conn., and abont 18,000 yards were annually made 
by the Norwich Manufacturing Company, in New London County. The Great 
Falls Manufacturing Company, at Somersworth, N. H., also made carpeting. 
About the same time a carpet factory in Baltimore, owned by C. C. Conradt & Co., 
employed 28 carpet looms, and 40 women and children, producing annually 80,000 
= of carpeting. There were two or three carpet factories at this time at 
Steubenville, Ohio, and others in different parts of the Union. 

In December, 1834, there were in operation in the United States at least 511 car- 

t looms in from 18 to 20 factories. Of these, 18 were for Brussels, 21 for treble 
ngrained, 424 for other ingrained, 44 for Venetian, and 4 for damask Venetian- 
Upon these looms were made annually of Brussels carpeting, 21,600, three-ply. 
31,000; other ingrained, 954,000, Venetian, 8,400; total 1,147,500 yards. Its aver, 
age value was estimated at one dollar per yard. 

The American market at this date was supplied in a great degree with carpets 
of all kinds of domestic manufacture. Large quantities of an inferior quality 
were still made in families, and in some sections, as in several counties of New 
Hampshire, the amount of it madeand sold in other States was supposed to exceed 
the amount of foreign articles consumed in them. 

The average quantity of carpeting imported from 1828 to 1832 was 536,296 yards, 
valued at the place of export at $416,944. In 1833 the following quantities were 
imported, viz: Brussels, Wilton, and three-ply, 104,108 yards, valued at $147,820; 
ingrain and Venetian, 240,668, value, $171,606; all other kinds 337, value, $166; 
total, 344,113, value, $319,592. 

The increased manufacture of carpetings which had taken place within a few 
years resulted in part from the attention given for a still longer period to wool- 
growing and improvements in the breed of sheep, the number of which, in 1831, 
was estimated at 20,000,000. It was mainly due, however, it is probable, to the 
stimulus applied by Congress to the woolen manufacture by augmented duties on 
foreign woolens. In April, 1816, Congress laid the duties on woolens at 25 per 
cent ad valorem until uly, 1819, and after that date 20 per cent, and on painted 
floor cloths at 30 per cent. In 1824 the duty was raised to 334 per cent on all 
woolens costing over 834 cents per square yard, the effect of which was counter- 
vailed in England by reducing the import on foreign wool from 6d, to 1d., and 
afterwards to 4d. sterling per pound. The American high tariff act of 1828, framed 
with especial reforence to the woolen manufacture, imposed a duty of 70 cents 
per square yard on Turkey, Brussels, and Wilton carpets, of 40 cents on Vene- 
tian and ingrains, and of 32 cents on other kinds; painted floor cloths paying 50 
cents the square yard. The high duty undoubtedly called into existence many 
carpet and woolen manufactories, although its benefits were in a measure coun- 
teracted by a duty of 4 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad valorem at the same time 
laid on foreign wool when imported. By the subsequent act of July, 1832, when 
the importation of wool amounted to upward of 4,000,000 pounds, about one-half 
of which was low-priced wool from the Levant, an, and Egypt, wool costing 
less than 8 cents a pound was placed on the free list, and the duty on the 
higher-priced carpetings above named was reduced to 63 cents, and on common 
carpetings to 35 cents the square yard. 

A rapid increase of carpet factories, and especially of floor oilcloths establish- 
ments, followed these measures and enabled American manufacturers to supply 
at from $1.25 to $1.75 per yard as good an article of floor cloth as could be imported 
from $2 to $2.50 per yard, which was the price of the best English. In 1849 there 
were 5 oilcloth factories in the town of wate in Orange County, N. Y., and 
two years later there were 19 in the State and 56in the Union. In 1836 a factory 
of considerable size was erected at ore in that State, for weaving ingrain 
carpets, which soon afterwards turned out annually 100,000 yards of 3-ply, super- 
fine, fine, and common ingrains, and plain and twilled Venetian stair carpeting, 
and about 1,000,000 yards of carpet binding. Another was started at the samo 
place the next year by C. M. Pelton. 

ting, both in this country and 


2 to this time the weaving of ingrained ¢ 
in En on handlooms. Many improvements on 


gland, had been done exclusivel 
the common carpet loom had been made or attempted in both countrics, some of 
which have been mentioned. But the oe with which the exportation of 
textile machinery had been watched made it difficult to obtain the latest improve- 
ments, except occasionally by the way of continental ports, in which way Mr. 
Haight, of New York, is said several years ago to have obtained carpet looms. 
Several patents were granted in the United States between 1820 and 1840 for in- 
grain and other carpets, and for looms weaving such fabrics, among which wero 
two in 1830 to William Sherwood, of Somersworth, N. H, one for an ingrain car- 
pet loom, and one for taking the figures of such fabrics, which improvements 
were probably used by the Great Falls Company at that place. 

Power loonis as yet had been little used, except in the manufacture of the plainest 
and simplest fabrics, and in Europe all efforts to employ them in weaving ingrained 
carpets had been abandoned as impracticable. The difficulty of incorporating two 
distinct webs, such as compose the two-ply or Kidderminster carpet, into one 
fabric at a single operation, so as to bring the colors regularly to the surface and 
make the figures match, and at the same time leave asmooth surface and a perfect 
selvage, seemed to require so many adjustments under the pa of ever- 
present watchfulness and judgment as to be utterly beyond the power of auto- 
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at matic art on any scale that would pay. This difficult achievement was most 
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flax is used as a substitute for cotton and wool. Hemp carpeting has been made . 
kt successfully accomplished by Mr. Erastus B. Bigelow, of lei teateies a mill at Paterson, N. J,, and probably elsewhere. 
Ra | had previously, when quite ® young man and without any mechanical by only about six largo establishments at this 
hist for weaving ha’ capital of $6,500,000, and 


are 
vised loom for weaving knotted counterpanes, and another time. Four of tho largest an 
Secch lace by ctu studying the texture of those fabrics. The coach-lace loom | three s these are alone ee ann of 4,500,000 


ve 
an 

carpeting of various kinds. One them exiploys power looms, and 
r com 


a patented in 1837 contaived all the essential principles of tho yp ye 

a F atierwarda matured by him. Having, on with his brother, makes upwards of 2,000,000 annually. One of the panies referred to 

opt N. Bigelow, aud others, established the Clinton Co , at Lancaster, Mass. | makes Wilton and Brussels carpets and rugs; another, only two and threo 
for the manrfacture of coach lace, and supplied the aay; ; third, ingrain, Venetian, and cscthe, and the fourth, velvet, 

aes at the same :o, with an oe Se counterpane a Mr. t , ingrain, and Venetian, and rugs. 

an is eaid, a written contract to fernish a company at Lowell with looms for THE SILK MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


ingrain carpeting before he had ever made a model or d the machines 
Fr His first power loom was erected within a year, and a of 
af carpeting per diem, the product of the hand looms being 
inferior ia quality. A second loom with improvements produced 18 Fe 
a diem; ond a third, essentially modified and ixguoved, raised the product to 25 or 
t 27 yards daily ef two-ply, and of 17 or 16 of fi oS ane oe 
ett machines. The Lowell Manufacturing Company, which are the assignees of the 


Among the textile industries, probably the greatest tropy of the 
protective system in this country is the manufacture of silks. Forty 
years ago this industry was of trifling proportions, and there were 
many Americans who believed that the time would never come when 
weshould beable to manufacture, in our own mills and by the labor 


ui 
iH 


ay tee, and were the first to manufacture carpeting by power | of our own a fabrics as excellent as those which we ob- 
ti #8, erected a new mill of great size, which was sa with 200 iron — tained from European countries, and particularly from France; but 
$3.1 ne. oe ak ae as eee “ge gn te | at this time we produce in American mills, as the handiwork of 
am Cl octen swear drom 119 vente to 2.81 conte on American laborers, silk fabrics which are unsurpassed by those of 
from 2 cente to 2 per yard, higher prices being: paid any nation in the world in varicty,in beauty of coloring, in excel- 

their introduction. In Mr. Bigelow introduced loom, | lence of in luster, finish, and gen serviceability. This 

oan waich a ee. Dudecnasheth ata taien ain qng wider | is trac of every kind of silk fabric used in large quantities by our 
i) lowing year he the B Carpet Company, at Clinton, Mass., to run Itis particularly true of those fabrics known as broad silks ; 
ae & power looms, which made perfect success 5-frame ton, and | so it is possible for an American woman to obtain from Ameri- 





can mills materials of the most splendid and beautiful character for 


Be by a single female, s00m wove with ease 20 to 25 yards of her dresses or for the ad + of her hom 
ef Brussels carpeting of tho best quality, 8 or 4 being the average product of | 2°T or tor corner or e. 
y havdloom. This at onco — ‘th of weaving Brussels carpet from In the year 1850 the total value of the products of American silk 
mid! into 4 canto a yar. i aid oe mills waa but $1,809 a, = year = See oe — 
These and other improvemen - Bigelow in textile machinery form a | had grown to ; and itis not dou is value 
pope gs ee ee ea ae a oa ‘natemned under the stimulus of the McKinley bill so that in 1892 
re Tr panteok Con temamatanh date tee uman aaedeod te uct may have reached the valne of $100,000,000. The capital 


the prod 
invested in the industry in 1890 exceeded $5 000 ; the re 
de pee to more than 50,000 e; the w paid 
can silk mills approximated $20,000, ayemr and the dimen- 
sions of the product ee ee en nearly 
This is the result, indeed, of 
less thirty-five be eg Before the year 1840 there 
was practically no man in this country excepting as a 
household industry. In that year an attempt was made to weave 
broad silks at Pa N.J., but a made in the enter- 
prise was so slow that in 1850 the value of the product was named 


ards of Brussels 
n the of of 


pany, 
fannie ‘enea0 yards of ing in 00,008 oat ve anal" 500,000 
I carpotns. A. ig ES 


; a ot % 
Ay is ubont 500,000 yard Ly, the » annual importation 
3". ernie at he Limo the Lem wan a vs of Brussels at 
Ba \ w 
i rve Wert Bal Lona whic the fury dicen were beter esd or Ba 
es oven than an goods * 
Ht etor ‘ene eoknowledged to have been the to use the power loom the road silks. 2 wu 
in thelr manufacture, Se ctntned a patent to Saginnd, ie eee sa croton cee ces nae 
east. r cent upon silk manufactured s, im y the 
= of 1861; and the beneficent influence of this protection appears in 
an 


the return of the Ninth Census, which annual uction 


orders were soon afterwards given by 
looms for thor extensive that place—now, the in 
the world, The whe now held the patent of those 

the United Kingdom, had already found themselves to compete with the 
swperior machine-made 


American carpets, the aid of illi ards of this ual 
= soon after able to reduce the cost of ead Saeed pate poo Se ee ion y: particular class 


One of the results of the development of the industry in this 
country has been a continual decline of prices; so that we find the 
report upon the silk manufacture for the year 1890 caution- 

those who read the figures to remember that the advance in 

ues of the product for year would have been ter but for 
the fact that there had been a marked decline in p estimated 


1,614, and the prodwet 1,988,460 yards, at $1,362,819. New York State in l 
tho Inttor y year = — ° = State 18 a eens ng to avezage fully % pm cent. areas aa — a b pos 
. | recen er the auspices ono ca 
H mac ilners, Tho Winclnal Tactonioa Were at Now Wore Auto Peecie ea® | which says that the common grades of silk at the present time aro 
Sra ahs ere nite a rei | ane acne meine One en rt 
a patent for an e or car- me contr i w 1C@S 5 © repor 
ea granted, webeliove, previous year to John G.Mo- | adds that this home tion is now so sharp that large profits 


| to the manufacturer are of the past, and the public gets the 


benefit of all the a methods. 
But it is a sufficient onstration of the fact that the duties upon 


i The number of power looms in operation in the United States in 1857 was esti- 
ey: mated to be upward of 5,000, which were unable to supply the demand. 
SAS In Philadelphia and its vicinity, where the largest amount a 





: noveral peculiarities in the trade are noti both to the character of | silk fabrics have not be en ve to the American people to men- 
Soe ae ae Seren a eee thon, Szot, that the consnaaplen of silk Sabtios hy the Linerican peo- 

vn to the aid looms. In = grohohiy texger'ons pemoen then thatel any ethvr posplespen 
Philadelphia the embraces tagrain v of face of the e and also that the importation of goods has 

awe eee toe aoe ae ‘the eae been large constant during all the time that the high duties 

rr a on bemilonna, + there ware | have been in operation. Thus, while probably two-thirds of the 

at lénst 1,500 distributed emong 100 manafacturers, the largest having. 160 looms, silk goods consumed in this are made by American manu- 

1a B20 y eee wh Ceh,ene made | facturers, the remainder of one-third is bought in Hurope; and these 

ov stow average of —, per yard, apn ty Ta eidivion” ans during the last eloven years, are all to have pro- 


duced a revenue for the United States Treasury of nearly $200,000,- 
000. Theamountof revenue from silk goods for the last year ranks 
and was 10} per centum of the whole. I insert here a table 

the imports of silk goods for the years 1892 and 1893. 
The goods, the value of importations of which increased in 1893, 
as compared with 1892, are herewith shown: 
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A decrease, as compared with 1892, is shown in the following 
articles: 








Decrease. 
1893. 1892. anita — 
Amount. Per cent. 

SD nc uc. x cuane upattetdee dean $207, 518 | 224, 877 $17,359 7.71 
BR. ce swianibinmrndeinds wok ew awh | 7,449 | 50, 573 43, 124 85. 29 
Ribbons .... } 2,009,154 | 2,189,403 180, 249 . 23 
Laces. ...... .| 2,886,194 | 3,702,593 816, 399 22. 04 
CN a ceo | 818,255 | 344,580 26, 275 7.62 
a csieds ences o vemeesesdnewes } 54, 555 91, 827 36, 772 40.15 
Handkerchiefs. .<..............-.. | 996,384 | 1,118,504 122, 120 10.91 
Braids and bindings ..-...-......-.-. 838,410 | 1,014,875 175, 965 17. 34 
IID oeicine ote nn weascsoe- 3, 857,786 | 4,169, 276 811, 490 7.47 
INE oie bwiewcscrdcsesons 14, 349 52, 192 87, 843 72. 50 


Thus, while the protectiveduties have permitted us to supply the 
larger part of the home demand from our own resources, givin 

employment to our own people, using quantities of native materia 

and producing reasenable profits for American capital, they have 
also permitted the Government to acquire a large revenue, because 
the prosperity of the American people under the protective system 
enables them to consume more silk material than the domestic mills 
are able, under present conditions, to supply. It is a question 
deserving of serious consideration whether the proposed reductions 
of the duties at the present time will not, while seriously crippling 
the home industry, produce less income for the United States Treas- 
ury than the high duties nowin operation. If there isany product 
of human industry which may fairly be regarded as a luxury it is 
the silk fabric. Human existence may be maintained under per- 
fectly comfortable conditions without silk clothing or silk mate- 
rial; and while millions of Americans purchase silks because they 
are prosperous and the material is cheap, surely if there is anything 
which might fairly be taxed highly by a government for revenue 
purposes it is this article, which men and women can do without if 
they will, and for which, if they must have silks, it is proper they 
should pay something in the shape of taxation to the Federal 


Treasury. 

Whether the protection now afforded to American silk manufac- 
ture shall be continued or not is, however, chiefly a question whether 
the Americans—men and women—wholabor in the mills shall obtain 
high wages or low wages. The wages paid to silk-workers in this 
country are at least twice as much as those paid to persons similarly 
employed in England; they are fully three times as much as the 
wages paid in France and Germany, and they are four or five times 
as much asthe wages paid in Italy. All of these countries aresharp 
competitors in the American market for the trade of this rous 
nation; and no reasonable man can doubt that if the Wilson bill 
shall go into effect the silk mills in the United States will be com- 
pelled either to suspend operations entirely or to reduce the wagesof 
their operatives to the lowest level of theircompetitors. The advan- 
tage given to the manufacturer who pays low prices for his labor 
1s shown in a striking manner by the fact that the French and 
German manufacturers of silks, operating upon low wage scales, 
have thrust their products upon the British markets in such quanti- 
ties as to inflict injury, almost amounting to annihilation, upon the 
British manufacture of silks. 

But, of late years, other competitors of ours of even a more formi- 
dable character than the nations of Europe have appeared in the silk 
market. India, China, and Japan are introducing the latest im- 
proved machinery and methods in silkmanufacture. The Japanese, 
more progressive than the Chinese or the Hindoos, are said to have 
imported lately 4,000 silk power looms of the most improved type. 
It is a safe assertion that the cost of labor in Japan isnot one-tenth 
of the cost of laborin the silk mills in this country ; andif the duties 
upon goods such as are made in those countries are toe be reduced, 
no reduction of wages in American mills, to which an American oper- 
ative will submit, will allow the American manufacturer to carry on 
his business. The mere threat of reduction of duties upon silk goods 
has inflicted injury of a most serious character already upon Ameri- 
can mills. Not more than one-half of the silk machinery in the 
United States is now running, and that which is in operation is 
running upon short time. 

It is a peculiarity of this industry that it is affected almost more 
than any other by constant changes of fashion in the materials used, 
Few of silk have any permanent value. The manufacturers 
are at the mercy of fashion. As the report of the Silk Association 

resses it: “There are no spring and fall styles in common cotton 

oth or pigiron. Their value depends on the cost of production 

and the ordinary fluctuations of the market, which rarely exceed 

reasonable limits, but silk fabrics which last season were worth $1 

a may now be worth less than 50 cents, or even may be unsala- 
© at any price.” 

The reductions in the duties upon silk goods proposed by the Wil- 
son bill are sometimes of a very serious character. The rates are 
cut so heavily as to threaten American ‘turers and their 
working people with grievous injustice, but particular objection 
may be made to the removal of the pound duty upon plushes and 
yelvets and the substitution for the compound. 
articles of a single ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. 
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duties upon those | 
1 Jaxger and larger as the years pass by. Just what has begn done 
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All of the forcible objections which lic against single ad valorem 
duties may be urged with great force against these changes. The 
goods in question are most difficult to value, even by experts; and 
under an ad valorem duty great irregularities must oceur, whereby 
both the revenue and honest importers will suffer. The single ad 
valorem duty opens the door wide to fraud, and there is scarcely a 
possibility that the American manufacturer will be able to obtain 
the full measure of even the insufficient protection thus proposed in 
his behalf. The Board of General Appraisers shows that under the 
compound duties of the present tariff only three reappraisements of 
silk fabrics were held in 1893. The specitic duty is positively neces- 
sary in conjunetion with the ad valorem duty if the Government is 
to get the revenue to which it is entitled and if manufacturers and 
honest importers are to be protected from fraudulent practices. 

It is a part of the argument for the maintenance of sufficient pro- 
tection to this industry that it has enlarged to such a wonderful 
extent, that it has so widely diversified its products, and that it has 
improved the general conditions under which labor is employed in 
the mills. The value of the finished production of silk goods quite 
doubled in the decade between 1880 and 1890, and the fabrics made 
were 80 diversified that our own mills now make every article manu- 
factured in the older silk-manufacturing countries, and these are 
fully equal to the forcign product in every particular. In 1880 
there were but 382 establishments manufacturing silk; in 1890 
there were 472, and in the latter year the number of operatives had 
increased by more than 18,000, or over 62 per cent, and the wages 
increased from $9,000,000 to nearly $20,000,000, an increase of more 
than 115 per cent. The number ef spindles increased from 508,137 
to 1,250,000, an increase of nearly 147 per cent, and the number of 
looms increased from 8,474 to 22,569, an advance of more than 166 
percent. But in addition to the mills engaged in making the fab 
Tics 52 establishments were employed in ovine and finishing silk 
goods. ‘These had an invested capital of more than $2,250,000, they 
employed 1,745 hands, and paid more than $1,000,000 in wages. 

ne of the most interesting facts connected with the industry 
developed by the census returns of 1890 was that, although the 
number of operatives employed in the mills increased in the case of 
mates more than 100 per cent and in the case of females more than 
77 per cent, there was an actual decrease in the number of children 
employed; im fact, this decrease of child operatives in the silk mills. 
was very remarkable. In 1880, 5,566 children were employed, and 
in 1890, only 2,866, a decrease of nearly 50 percent. ‘The average 
annual per capita earnings for all classes of employés in 1890 was 
$387, as against $292 in 1880, an increase of $95, or 32.53 per cent. 
These fi show that as child labor has less employment in the 
silk mills, the earnings of adult employés steadily increase. 

Itis a matter for most serious consideration by this honorable 
body whether it will lend its assistance to the promotion of an 
attack upon this great industry, which must inevitably result either 
in suspension of operations by a large number of mills or in the 
severe reduction of wages, which for years past have been steadily 
increasing. There is no reason atall why this industry, under such 
a fair measure of protection as has been given to it by the McKin- 
ley tariff, should not continuously expand, until, instead of supply- 
ing this great nation with two-thirds of the silk that it consumes, 
it should supply the whole of the domestic demand. And what 
argument can be made successfully against such a policy when the 
facts conclusively show that, as the industry has been built up 
from nothing to a condition which permits it to supply two-thirds 
of the domestic requirements, the prices of the materials have 
steadily declined as the wages of the working people engaged in 
producing have continuously enlarged? 

One of the changes proposed with respect to silk fabrics in the 
Wilson bill is that silk materials used for hat trimmings, hat rib- 
bons, braids, linings,*ete., now dutiable at 50 per cent ad valorem 
shall be placed on the free list. Apart from any other considera- 
tion, it would appear to be most inadvisable to make the degree of 
duty dependent upon the purpose to which may be devoted an article 
that is useful for many purposes. When an imported article has 
left the custom-honse, nobody but the owner can tell to what pur- 
pose it is to be devoted. To place upon the free list a silk ribbon 
which is alleged to be designed for a hat trimming, but which may 
be used to trim anything else, will be to invite the free importation 
of vast quantities of ribbons which will not be used for trimming 
hats; and, at any rate, itis difficult to understand why American 
manufacturers of hats or American miltiners should have such an 
advantage as this at the cost of great possible injury to American 
silk manufacturers. ‘The duties were removed from these materials 
probably as a kind of compensation to the hat manufacturers for 
the reduction of the duty upon hats from 55 per cent to 30 per cent, 
in the Wilson bill; but it would be far better for the hat manufac- 
turers to permit them to have the duty which protects them now 
than to inflict injury upon the silk manufacturers and to open wide 
the door to fraud by placing hat trimmings upon the free list. 

It is likely that the mass of the American people have no com- 
prehension of the magnitude and importance of this great indus- 
try, which has sprung into existence within the lifetime of men 
8 oung, and which has attained magnificent proportions, des- 
tined maintenance of a wise system of protection to grow 
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by the enterprising men who conduct this business is shown very 
fully in the admirable report — the industry contained in the 
census bulletin issued by the Census Bureau as the result of the 
investigation made four years ago; and I beg leave to submit that 
report, with all its details, as a partof my remarks. It deserves to 
be studied by every American, and particularly by the members of 
this body, who are to be called upon to vote upon the question 
whether the barriers behind which the industry has grown so great 
shall be partially torn down. 


{Consus Bulletin. No. 348. January 26, 1893.) 


MANUFACTURES—THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE peunen, Cones OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., December 23, 1892. 


Herewith is presented a report on the manufacture of silk in the United 
States. The inquiry made for the Eleventh Census respecting this industry has 
been more comprehensive in various details than at any previous census, and the 
resulta will be found particularly interesting and instructive. 

Whiie the report of the silk industry for census of 1880 showed remarkable 
R cas, tho advance in the state of this art for the past decade has been won- 

erfal, not only in the quantity and character of production, but in the invention 
and development of improved machinery Mecege the operation of which silk 
fabrice of alldescription have been brought wi the reach of the masses and, 
to considerable extent, translated from the ca’ of luxuries to that of necessi- 
ties. The success attending the industry of silk manu in the United 
States has naturally = vb to healthy home competition, with the result 
that production has stimulated and American made silk goods now find 
abundant demand within our own markets. 

The classification of silk goods of American manufacture is now practically 
witbout limit, embracing every article made in the older silk manufactarin 
countries, and fully equal to the foreign product in quality of weave, beauty 





dosign, and excellence of finish. 

The value of the net or finish auction of silk goods manufactured durin 
the census year 1890 was $69,154, against $34,519,723 for the census year 1880, 
ap increase of $34,634,376, or 100.33 per cent 


The general facts attending the varions items of increase, as indicated by the 
sccompanying tables, are shown in the following comparative statement: 


Comparative statement of the silk manufacture. 


General heads. 








Number of establishments reported .... 







tal invested (a) ‘ $19, 125, 300 108. 70 
Ca nves a ° 

caver bands 81, 837 62. 47 
Amount of wages paid .......-.+...0+0++ $9, 146, 705 115. 16 
Miscellancous gxpenses...... Wscedsences ® vebine cnanees 
Cost of materials used. ..... pidnsnoonssen vi , 701 126. 
Value of product ........cceeccseeeewnees 033, 045 112. 75 
Nourbor of spindles ...........00.eee00++ 508, 137 146. 
Number of looms........ naebgnosecessnes 8, 474 166. 83 


~@ This docs not include the value of ‘ Property hired,” as 
this Nap wus not at 


b This item was not reported prior to the census of 1890. 
These figures do not include the operations of 52 establishments engaged in 
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dyeing and finishing silk paste, with an invested capital of $2,368,157, employin 
1745 nde. and paying $1,013,325 in wages. . * nore 

Although the increase in the number of adult male and female employés has 
been marked, being 102.65 per cent for males and 77.17 per cent for females, a sat- 


isfactory decrease is shown in the number of children employed. Th \ f 
children employed in this industry in 1880 was 5,566 oo epainat 9,866 in 1890, a 
decrease of BT , or 48.51 per cent. 


The average annual eee capita earnings for all classes of employés in 189¢ wag 
$387 as a t $292 in 1880, an increaso of $95, or 32.53 per cent. 

In considering the figures, however, the fact should be taken into account that, 
aaeern avery marked decline in prices ensued in 1890, estimated to average 
fully 2 r cent, the amount of production in quantities, nevertheless, largely 
ine thus augmenting the value of product. ‘This demonstrates that 
the true measure of progress in the industry is the quantity rather than the value 
of the product. 

more thoro system of oe adopted by the present census may have 
measurably affected the increase shown in the amount of capital employed, since 
“invested capital," as returned at the census of 1880, did not take cognizance of 
all items which are ey eet in the current census inquiry under the 
head of ‘‘ Live assets.” ‘‘ Miscellaneous expenses” are Paperted for 1890 only. 
No previous census uiry has embraced the cost incurred in manufacturing 

ons other than tof wages " and “ materials used,” and this fact 
should be borne in mind when comparing the industrial statistics of 1890 with 
those of previous census periods. 

The number of spindles employed in silk manufacture has increased from 
508,137 in 1880 to 1, 798 in 1800, an increase of 746,661, or 146.94 per cent. 

Even more notew y than this great increase in the number of spindles is 
the rapid disappearance of the old-time cumbersome handlooms, which are being 
superseded by the power looms, the inventive genius of the age having pro- 
duced marvelous improvements in both mechanism, speed, and artistic effects. 
At the census of 1880 3,153 handlooms were employed as against 1,747 in 1890, a 
decrease of 1,406, or 44.59 per cent. In 1890 20,822 power looms were employed as 

st 5,321 in 1880, an increase of 15,501, or 291.32 per cent. The total number 

s 4 ep ype = 1890 was 22,569 as against 8,474 in 1880, an increase of 

or 166, cen 

report wae pupae under the eral directions of the division of manu- 
factures of the Census Office, by ae. Speen ved special a assisted by Mr. 
Peter T. Wood, to both of whom the is indebted for this valuable report. 
ROBERT G. PORTER, 
rintendent of Census. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 


[By Byron Rose.} 

very full and comprehensive report prepared by the late William C. 
Wyckoff, special agent tn ae of the in dry into silk and silk 8 at the 
Tenth Census, which covered entire od from the earliest introduction of 
silk on the American continent to the al period of 1889, precludes tho 
necessity in this report for any extended reference to the rise and es of silk 
manufacture in the United States preceding the latter date beyond such as may be 
necessary for purposes of com n. 


PRODUCTION. 


wth of the silk industry during the past decade, both in amount and 
value uction, mtg Saat be considered as one of leading interest. The 
value of finished products of slik manufacture in 1890 was $69,154,599, an increase 
in over that of 1880 of 876, or 100. per cent. ‘lable 1 exhibits 
facts manufacture for the census years of 1880 
and 1890. table shows the number of establishments, capital invested, ma- 
, miscellaneous expenses, number of hands employed, amount of 
gross used, and gross and net value of 


TABLE 1.—Comparative Statement: 1880 and 1890. 


































Capital. Machinery. 
Looms. 
Num- 
<j 
States and years. ‘alne Total of 
me = x of Value of live assets. 
ments. (0) 
ee i ice ce csltendi eal -. 1890 | 472 1951, 007, 537 680 |$29, 921, 
1880 | 382 | 19, 125, 300 500 | 10, 061, 200 
Califer ele cnnceccaccanpeencocsercenssk |. 81. SEM Las. cf Seeeet|«968ns 
1880 5| — 164,300 6, 400 62, 000 85, 900 
Caneel éjvecctiescéncecusaceenuand ee 85} 9,037,042 | 1,205,789 | 1,617,538 | 6,123, 715 
1880 28 | 4,436,500 | '746,000| 1,247,550 | 2, 442,950 
Ulinols ........ -clidcibiedisailasiis ookesein 10} | 422, 096 93,000 | '106,200| "222, 896 
1880 5 82, 000 25, 000 30, 000 27; 000 
Maryland........ ee 4 50, 400 7, 500 12, 400 30, 500 
sicneenen HS] dl aches] acs] ates] ates 
i dail sceildlinien ites v-++ 1800 20 | 9,259,296 | 904,900 | 501,908 | 2,308 Sas 
New Jeraoy........+ cuncsecceccececeeees 1800} 182 | 16,809,927 | 2,170,079 | 5,039,564 | 9, 600, 284 
1880}  106| 6,952,825 | "984,100 | 2,290,000 | 3,678, 225 
New York ...ccccceceecececcceececeseee- 1890] 185 | 11,165,918 | 1,876,242] 8,612,758 | 6,176,918 
1880} 151] 4,696,775 | 1,433,000] '966,000| 2,297,775 
bli ceicnvis notnkstivesiiajaiaiabeniéiuaiiae 3 37, 830 15, 000 1, 750 21, 080 
1889 6 24, 700 4, 000 12; 000 8, 700 
Penneylvania............+0. pcusdenaleel 1890 66 | 9,362,063 | 1,462,502 | 2,941,679 | 4, 957, 882 
1880 49 | 1,379,900 | '422,000| 287,000} ' 670,900 
St Rita. cnicnisdnenscviienstbandan ss 100 8| '292,256 |............ 70, 364 51, 892 
as 3k ania AG) YOR Yonnnengalennes sana sanen se sais nme a anaaacleomsasergaa | mesecce[ceccee emgage 
‘ i} 10 oor 000 8 500 19; 000 33, 590 
~~ @ For comparative hired to the amount of 160 is omitted in 1890, this item not being reported at the census of 1880. 
> This ito was re Brito? aerate: 
py me i soe then S eehebtis ts census in order that the operations of individual establishments may not 
Cydenee. on a ge wane the Se ee Y Sisson, My pe «ee 
eine 
nedeceesl Suaae se wane dieerlbeiel co llowes Miianen 4; i zero New ii fae 
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TABLE 1.—Comparative statement; 1880 and 1390—Continued. 























































































Machinery—Continued. Average number of hands employed. . 
Nun. | ————_-_ ——- - - - —— | A.  -—- —- -- a ‘ 
ber of Sptaties. Total amount arene 
ao Winding Sa Aggregate. | Males above} Shovels | Children, | Pd im wages.| including 
° i ; , 7 > ? nt. (a 
ments. |craning! nal SFiyn 2") Drading ieyenrs. | years —7 
Totes. anise 1890 472 369, 035 713,360| 167,403 50, 913 18, 998 29, 049 2, 866 $19, 680, 318 $4, 345, 032 
1880 382 164, 218 31, 337 9, 375 16, 3 5, 566 Oe, TOW hina soci cones 
Gaiters... ose 1300/9 799° “| he i ee. a a ae 12, 172 
1880 5 200 151 20 106 25 GO Trsckisiveicsece 
Connecticut ......... 1890 85 45, 402 5, 081 1, 649 3,3 123 2, 006, 804 273, 826 
1880 28 35, 353 3, 428 785 1, 990 653 ID Poviicctisancee 
SES ccuu cuvidsaws 1890 10 363 805 198 597 10 295, 636 37, 501 
1880 I Grin pabacnwsxies 259 7 135 57 SUED Escukibeetes tne 
Maryland............ 1890 4 6 75 31 OB iraiea eas 24, 233 3, 798 
RS le WE cao ea co airs 82 12 56 14 WE Riivcnavdenes es 
Massachusetts ...... 1890 20 26, 235 3, 216 1, 192 1, 936 88 1, 296, 399 485, 260 
1880 22 13, 514 1, 826 353 1, 285 188 O08, TOO fesse wns essen 
New Jersey ......... 1890 132 135, 160 17, 917 8, 184 8, 834 899 7,176, 180 1, 389, 590 
1880 106 76, 037 12, 549 4, 696 5, 360 2, 493 00 PO be vinciadevcs sacs 
OWE ioe wens vous 1890 185 62, 197 18, 151 4, 857 8, 014 280 5, 584, 399 1, 157, 410 
1880 151 27, 707 9, 633 2, 405 5, 459 1,7 SOUR GD focencs ss. ccc. 
QE Hicndiivessies 1890 3 40 10 Mi essnliscaxues 13, 685 2, 662 
1880 i icaawlstenecene 135 21 73 41 SE i ganoe veneer 
Pennsylvania........ 1890 66 89, 429 9, 522 2, 604 5, 625 1, 293 2, 981, 334 948, 524 
1880 49 9, 497 3, 189 1, 000 1, 870 319 Gi SE snckc secs acs 
Rhode Island........ 1890 3 930 194 55 109 30 61, 978 18, 427 
PE Piidatis bh dipnnes dOnGsh ens indsedde vend soatteocvenbresensicece SCHORDREMNT RIC ye Kn. coer gaiebsuntcaduqmgnlecccbbultéeunghédegtsousencdeesinnedetaeaneats 
All other States ..... 1890 5 8, 418 698 162 395 141 | 156, 104 15, 862 
1880 6 1, 910 85 16 62 7 | DE Bs anewsecn eves 
Cost of materials. Value of product. 
Rs Pree erect n ence enemengecemeen see . ¢ ee eee im eae 
States and po o Raw silk | Other te Oye G t| Silk Silk d 
and years. estab- he = AD Ghee | Se ma- | Net cost of Gross value| Sik prod- | wot value 
lish- | and silk tile ma- and Fuel. | materials. | Of mate- | terial twice). aterials. | of product. uct, twice | 5¢ product. 
ments. | materials.| terials. o~ rials. included. | included. 
° 8. 
Total ..... «---1890 472 |$46, 351, 200 | $2,327,684 | $717,111 | $400, 107 | $1, 122,914 |$50, 919, 016 |$15, 537, 520 '$35, 381, 496 lear, 298, 454 |€18, 143, 855 | $69, 154, 599 
1880 882 | 19,208,683 | 1,400,480 | 828,314] 173, 283 856, 941 | 22,467,701 | 3, 898, 535 | 18, 569, 166 41,033,045 | 6,513,322 | 34,519, 723 
California .......... 1880 9} 123,406 13, 303 458| 102 7,403] 144, 672 3,500| 141,172| 271,912 5,600 | 266, 212 
1880 5 66, 418 3, 500 3, 552 2, 355 5,170 80, 995 14, 595 66, 400 159, 175 28, 470 130, 705 
Connecticut ........1890 35 | 5,723,328 78, 485 , 864 i 8,665 | 6,198, 476 889,756 | 5,308,720} 9,788,951 | 1,665,390) 8, 123,561 
1880 28 | 8,025, 325 12,000 | 115,040] 41, 693 117,148 | 3, 311, 206 295,190 | 3,016,016 | 5,881, 000 442,925 | 5, 438,075 
REED wecvecevcends 1890 10 155, 931 111, 978 4,727 1,725 38, 754 BMD hesévnccecces 313, 115 WEEE leccadececons 785, 845 
1880 5 73, 820 GUE lnseccececeiseccusecs- 42, 575 . 2 >) =e 125, 895 8) ee 244, 150 
Maryland .......... 1890 a 29, 530 , 799 6° 205 1, 765 CGE Insaqavsccess 34, 305 BREE Tocewsccrases 100, 361 
1880 4 11, 630 2, 980 Di UBD loccdecscecleces aieceuan Us FOE loancsscuce on 15, 760 [> ee 35, 415 
Massachusetts .....1890 20! 2,811, 697 156, 120 69, 976 48, 149 115,081 | 3,251, 023 746,175 | 2,504,848 | 5,557, 569 945, 610 4, 611, 959 
1880 22 1,780,870 161, 815 64, 725 15, 775 17,330 | 1,990,515 121,000 | 1,869,515 | 3,764, 260 273, 167 3, 491, 093 
New Jersey ........ 1890 182 | 17, 191, 845 228,811 | 155,650} 143, 132 155, 992 | 17,875,430 | 5, 205, 501 | 12, 669,929 | 30,760,371 | 5,354,389 | *25, 405, 982 
1880 106 | 8, 664, 835 3, 482,472 | 78,548 369,281 | 9,678,536 | 2,502,400 | 7,176,136 | 17,122,230 | 4,271,185 | 12,851, 045 
New York .......... 1890 185 | 8,571, 281 936,248 | 117,735 990 451, 825 | 10,141,079 | 1,318,742 | 8, 822,337 | 19,417,796 | 1,681,481 | 17,736,315 
1880 151] 4, - as 730,530 | 109,430} 24, 167 134, 192 5, 331 $04 533,600 | 4, 798, 204 10, 170, 140 802,115 | 9, 368, 026 
ee 3 p BED loceccccccchescecccece 1p VOD loccccccceses a A rT 33, 92 
1880 14, 845 EE Dicks avasnabadabhiche 2, 575 BN eae osnakeniie 19) 495 G0 IO fa .cccaecasee 53, 110 
Pennsylvania....... 1890 66 | 10, 875, 625 794,350 | 137,347 63, 502 214, 092 | 12,084,916 | 7,017,604 | 5,067,312 | 19,357,546 | 7,953,323 | 11, 404, 223 
1880 49 | 1,207,795 , 680 ‘ 10, 265 167, 270 , 830, 985 ,000 | 1,426,985 | 3,491, 840 638, 675 2, 853, 165 
Rhode Island . ~~ 8 MEGS Menwccscccessh FOB Jiccccaneae 48, 763 63, 242 80, 521 229, 062 94, 062 135, 000 
All other States.....1890 | """"6"|""" "663, 207 | 102 | "25,350 | "6,168 | 18, 427 | "713, 254° | “288, 000 | "425, 254 | 995,114 | 444,000 | 551, 114 
1880 6 79, 660 |...... ouGvar 970 480 1, 400 82,510 27, 750 54, 760 111, 725 56, 785 54, 940 
a This item was not reported in 1880, and does not include selling expenses. 
The following summaries show the value of net P re in the various Finished goods for the census year 1890—Continued. 
classes of goods manufactured at the census periods of 1880 and 1890: Braid CR, 2 ee om Ree Le, eS ie | $2, 771, 382 
Finished goods for the census year 1880. ~ Upbektnny docks _ eae aK ee TIA eel eee ee et oy — 
Sewing eM idiinseinsstusceisctevseventsersseoctyiaee nctérlet $776, 120 Curtains ....-.---+00-+-+-+-e0eeeseererecsreneereceereerececsescnes 471, 324 
a iaided cok inet ovekekicnewnbinnsqeasadskupcuavdevcocns 6, 007, 735 Tapestries ... ~~~. +--+ +00 000+ seeen een eeeneeeeeeeeeee eee ereeeeeneeee 1, 330, 287 
Floss silk EIT YC LTNG TIED NE ae 295, 025 Other upholstery broad goods..........-----++-+2++eeseee- eee ee eee 1, 910, 72E 
BAS oe Me Sa ts 17s coh dediven bois nanle Cog cucxedi 1 ENE oie 56s cdadancnwsgesverieebnctuccssccscescse ~ ONIN 
Satins RR cr ae 2 15101,875 | Dress and cloak trimmings .......---..--2+--++0000eeeeee eee ee eeeeeee 4, 403, 75% 
er cudpeveatdduaatnaweveeaihd "@06, O76 | Military trimmings ...........-.-2ceccecscccccccccecccececccccascesses 232, 60/ 
Millinery silks eaeeriire ere cakes Res F Hosiery and knit goods: 
Shirts and drawers ..............+ ip is iat wis tc halle encanto cts * 26, 42 
TCL Es velis ke vuvhenuewseaeehannene icniedens cevvidiiietenadiadontina 141, 1% 
eens Babe ianbaueenasnedehidede thine ves awdcabeeusence 897, 904 
e DE nid ctenieakvnde alee ebb ieiah edness yihascnedaveaede aeedue 90, 664 
Res es taes nc heitinscnntieccesntanvon-eros-n<-" Sik gas | OlbneMOMGNND ..<.0<0-acac-scccscssosccscasaccseccuscsccssecscscosees oo, 330 
Pee ee ee 4, 950, 275 Senn 
edt tunedin, en and millinery trimmings .............. 1, 866, 575 WE 66 twncgodesecs settee teen ene ener cere ectenneeneeeeccereees 69, 154, 599 
Upholstery and military trimmings.........-.---.------. ytetteeeeeeeee 1 —_ a The values stated in the foregoing summaries represent the value 
ee ee ee Soa rEtaEsnegeinosyevinek oes sow 59.805 | Of the product at the factory, without subtracting expenses of sell- 
Sined goods und oitk valoce therein... -..........cccecccccscccccsce 61K 048 ing. oe roe ‘net production” signifies the quantity and value 
—_—__—_| of finished goods after allowance has been made for materials ‘‘ twice 
OAAD «cn ccisnicsnsscdionss ceedevsesenseveses we ceccccncesesoece «+ 34,519, 723 ee re is fully explained hereafter in this report. 
Finished From the foregoing summaries it will be seen that the value of 
een fe ar ee net production increased from $34,519,723, in 1880, to $69,154,599, in 
Machine twist and sevens silk Santana irebomacteeat- Erte sees %, = 21 | 1890, an increase of $34,634,876, or 100.33 per cent. In considering 
foods, fgfaved and platn.--.--2--+---.sccccsccsscccsssecssccsscz 18,188,134 | these figures, however, the fact should be borne in mind that, al- 
LUNE 5c Cutis ad sesapheesdbboviddueeees 3, 011, 437 | though values have declined, estimated by competent authorities to 
Be Sis oon coneos sncccncccccevsccccccencece esceceunisneee : ge be not less than 25 per cent, the amount of production in quantities 
peiaemn cress cictccse cance, RSs | MESS very marked increase. nh oa 
eS ee 17, 081, 447 The following tables, 2 and 3, show the “quantities” of silk goods 
Rinunc ovudpuusastsobiiierenns’ Reece antes ad dws padueen iakinessee . 261,750 ' produced in 1880 and 1890, but in this respect the report for the cen- 
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sus of 1880 furnished but small basis for comparison with the more 
comprehensive report prepared for the census of 1890: 

















TABLE 2.—Quantities of silk in products, 1880—Continued. 
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TABLE 2.—Quantities of silk in products, 1880. Broad 
sa eee —__} sua. —_—_| Seringn [Bare gzate nine anal Maing? 

Broad goods Trimmin, , chiefs. ¥ goods. 

States. Sewings |and handker- Ribbons and and am —— oa enced ete ee 
and twist. chiefs laces. goods. 

ita siete coi eae ees : Pounds Yards. Yards Pounds 

—- Massachusetts............ 273, 816 99, 120 573, 89, 789 
Pounds. | Yards. Yards. Pie, iE Sa atiles $004 o9kas cil cdndnnnann desewdke eons duiseensengceeses 

0 EE BRE MEE TS aR 821,528 | 10,856,284} 30, 129, 951 710, 149 | New Hampshiro.......... 1, B00 |....ensccecserleceeresseesees 800 
| | ee SOUND. ccc ceseesensss 25, 580 6, 975, 655 8, 794, 100 50, 405 
ES  atianlekkaeed ”\. MAD lech abtetbe deb daensacuiehee 4,650 | Now York.........-.-+... 88,705 | 1,427,439 | 10, 802, 696 403, 830 





Num- 
ber of | Sewings 


estab- and Broad goods and handkerchiefs. b ——s and Trimmings and small goods. ¢ 
" a ’ 


















Yards. Sq. Pairs. 
aan, | Segaras,| Pain, 
| es | as 













Dozens. i ‘ards. | Dozens.| Gross. Pairs. | Pounds. 
893, 902 444 | 491,512 | 190,984 2, 000 1,140 


———S>S|-_—E—E>.)-C—eoee———_—S.-)S—s¥ —————— 


















California BOD. Jinerocsce cod ecdansenune becuaiees oclensdinmendeccosaséaenent 7,944 1,105 BAD |. ccvcccccclecccessces 
Connectiout........ 2, 747, 420 872,783 | 64,942 |.......... 38, 750 IR, BAL |. .cccccvclewcecwe+- 
BR anscsgsvston.t — BO didcssavevacsicconeccustes|. Spee lonense codaledsaivldndtpacetssdacene 8 eee 1,000} 2,000 j.......... 
DOE vcmveasnoct::.  & lencagnargnedionheescénoacionigan >tepedbudederes »iiennapiaann GRA. RRANO Bedesscesnalescésescenl<vssecioes huntind eedloseraseeace 
Massachusetts SEED A ncececiabstlovecetstescadneeaedloscscagssscced\ Mgt tivevevcoed 11, 895 DUE decnatccced 












18, 180, 072 
4,705,853 





14, 629,214 | 164,036 |.......... 936 G2, 000 |......200-)-envecceee 
8, 447, awe ée 


Oe ee eee ee rere Tee eee eee EPP e eee ee Tie rr 





silk,” divided as follows: California, 4,515; Connecticut, 121,177; Massachusetts, 75,658 ; 
—_— the viz, goods, figured ; tailors’ linings, tie silks and scarfs, “Other broad goods,” tapestries, curtains, 
télows: U yards, ee Se 

dYacludes States than ‘ta, in order the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments 
were distributed as follows: 1; Michigan, 1; uri, 1; North Carolina, 1; Virginia, 1. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SILK MANUFACTURES. value produced in that year be 213 increase of or 4.19 
cent. ions ¢ a “or abies 


; 
se 
5 


and |, diversification of produc thero being in fact scarcely any class of silk $49,631, an increase of $1,624, or 721.97 per 

goods required by Amuelenn commenainn not now produced in this country and Pape eg of for use inact Geneen on and other 
upon American . 
east, may tion ascen ume of domes Sete Senin Oe Gane roduction it bo stated that the 
elk i sooiie Seiseeaered wer siathamene = es > generic or commercial term of “ silks®” ts , in to all silk- 
of silk emate Sev wited Seshes, as ormpened with Tne whale Comme Sowen Saleiee Shee ag ene ri a. and paeee Sabeeny 
ee Na I To better illustrate the growth of this branch of the industry historical 
me becomes necessary. Provious to 1840 little if anything had been accom. 
plished therein save as a household . In that year astartin a small way 
t of broad silk wea 


1860 
= enactment of the Morrill tariff of 1861, at, the ‘outbreak of the late etvil 
ss oie meee ad ce has eee 
Each tras greatly stimulated, owing in part to Wut dedlencis tn the foreign sup 
po ow Fad dy ve cost due to upies 06 ates ey 
tended aren, Sa Recaner Awana 
“Tea attained importance and may be regarded as become firmly 
of th SS. a very ee ——— 
ote Sets Mite Tecterteeeted te acoadk on of 1.026.422 yards, the value 
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not being given. The value of production reported at both the Tenth and 








Eleventh Census periods is shown herewith: 
Materials. 1880. 1890. 
* 

BL Sd vstepmisiaety oc owwsienietieednns sneguee $7, 343, 305 $21, 042, 526 
Dress ZOOS. ..... 12.220 sec cccccccecccccsencccccccses 4, 115, 205 | 15, 183, 134 
BE itn oo cwtcewadedcevpacsd secacecdperwusoenseeat ae 
ae Timi G8 ~.~ 2.2 en ceew sew e ce eee e ee cee eee ene ene|seeeeweeceeses 3, 011, 437 

OPilks and ‘scarfs ...... 0... ..ecceevewewssesees os 666, 675 919, 919 
Mlilinery silks~........-- +000... cece ee eweweeeeceecee O08 SIE ince nosh ceen se 
Other broad goods. ...~~. .-.+.--.++-+-eeee- cece eee e ee 627, 595 1, 928, 036 





It will thus be observed that the total value of production in this branch ofsilk 
industry in 1890 amounted to $21,042,526, an increase over 1880 of $13,699,221, or 
186.55 per cent. Allusion has already been made to the great progress within the 
past decade in the whole industry in a more extended mange of production, and 
nowhere does this more “a apply than in the domain o broall-sillc ‘weaving. 
The classification is now, in fact, almost illimitable, practically embracing every- 
thing made in other and older silk manufacturing countries, while in quality of 
Weave, combination of colors, beauty of design, and excellence of finish American 
manufacturers keep fully aligned with foreign rivals, maintaining the standard 
necessary to the extensive and ever-growing domestic competition as wellas that 
from abroad. In the meantime, also, values have experienced agrees decline and 
prices to consumers are much below those prevailing at the period of the Tenth 


ensus. 

Handkerchiefs —The handkerchief production stands almost sin ‘ely in showing 
a decline of value in the amount of goods manufactured, having decreased from 
$3,831,590 in 1880 to $1,913,224 in 1890, a difference of $1,968,366, or 50.71 por cent. 
This results from the decided change which has occurred during the decade, 
eect within the past four or five years, in the requirements of the purchas- 
ing , the tendency being adverse to the class of goods made on American 


Jooms, cular! figured effects, and favoring those of oriental production, of 
Which th importation into this country, wanes from Japan, has recently 


(grown 6 ons. eee in this connection that the 
com in this line from that country, which is rapidly adopting 
the mechanical methods and and possesses such cheap 
and abundant supply of parse at ag and in labor, is well calcula 
to excite even graver apprehension in minds of many American silk manu- 
a interested parties as to her possible with us in 


Yacturers and other 
other lines of the mdaustry than exists at the present time. 
Ribbons.—The development of this branch during the past decade has been 
oe rapid. Its a of $17,081,447 in 1890 stands second in value 
to that silks, w it exceeds of dresssilke by the sum of $1,898,- 
313. In 1880 the value of ribbons manufactured was reported 023,100. The 
increase shown by the Eleventh Census is $11,058,347, or 183.60 per cent. Pre- 
vious to 1861.2 few feeble and t efforts were made at various 
toward producing this class of goods, but it was not until after the enactment of 
the Morrill tariff in that year and through the commercial exigencies created 
by the civil war that similarly to broad _ silks, ribbon production obtained as a 
domestic i © first mill of real importance having been estab- 
at Williamsburg, L.1., in 1863. In 1870 the Ninth Census & pro- 
duction of 3,24, 264 yurds, and from that date the P s3 of this branch of the 
industry has been upward and onward. The re made broad 
silks apply with equal force toribbons in both diversification and excellence of 
Goods of a character and beauty the of which ten years ago 
mostsanguine Amorican manufacturer would have hardly ventured to 
would Sanne within that es now constitute a large of the reg- 
ular output, w the exceedingly low prices at which they are offered to con- 
sumers, resulting from home competition, has created a demand for their use for 
Se never before contemplated. 
Laces. — tion of laces for dress. and millinery 
ing off from ,000 in 1880, to $261,750 in 1890, a decreuse of $175,250, or 40.10 
cent. .A considerable portion of the decrease can be attributed to the fact that 
‘under the Tenth Census lace mitts wore classified as laces, while under the present 
‘eensus they are included with mittens and gloves; but by far the most t 
check to the manufacture of this class of goods during the latter part of the past 
decade undoub resulted from the question which arose as to the construction 
of the clause in Schedule N of the act of 1883. The inailvertent 
of the word “vegetable” in said clanse led to large being 
entered as “hat a ” and consequently, as ¢ by the importers, 
liable to a duty of about r cent ad valorem instead of 50 per cent as silk 
s, to which classification American manufacturers claimed they properly 
. lawsuits of importers for a refund of duties naturally 
American manufacturers at a vantage. <A final decision of the 
‘Court of the United States in 1889 sustained the claims of the importers, 
iS ae Seg Se peant etpens year nm 
largely idle, it being estimated by one of the principal manufacturers 
line that not more than one-third of the machinery was in operation dur- 
9 Reng slp oma pn an act of Con 
ding the tariff law, so that all Po laces com of silk, or of which 
the component material of chief value, became subject to a duty of 60 per 


rtment the returns show a value in - 

against 685 in 1880, an increase of $1,771,697, or 
r) the invoice value of this class o: 

‘ork amounted — on and in 1890 it was 


oses shows a fall- 
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, with yam in 1890 of 
sn into existence since the . No separate classifi- 
‘cation of the two items is made in the s showing the value of production, 
but the value of the output of plushes ly exceeds that of velvets. The vel- 
vets produceil here have been mostly u for millinery and dress trimming 
purposes, 


while the other are largely employed in the 
‘limo and Secs ana amy = ange ia a. 


bei are en, anaes ai ho production having been attompeed of 


as are seen crea- 


eee ee ea reeves ce of the foreign rich all-silk velvets. Tho 
for both the latter, however, i being mainly 
restricted ‘to the wealthier classes, while the proportion of the class of 
See * consumed by the masses, competition effected 
sabe a get se at Pagarep Selma: 
aoe cplubetery breed goods, $1,910,721; t total of 9erieaD.” “at ‘the denth 


machinery | 


Census no mention was made of goods of this character, but as a matter of fact 
the industry has developed and made rapid pro, within the past decade, 
oe in the city of adelphia, the chief center for this class of silk goods, 
The beneht accruing to consumers from home production in the whole line of silk 
manufacture is nowhere better illustrated than in this branch. Curtains largely 
made of silk, but with some admixture of cotton, are now offered to consumers 
at less price than were ‘‘all cotton" goods 10 years ago, while tapestries, prin- 
cipally | in furniture coverings, are fully 30 per cent cheaper and of much 
better design and quality. With the exception of the most expensive grades, 
American-made goods have largely replaced those of foreign production. Equally 
in “other upholstery goods,” such as brocatelles, light silk damasks for 
em k chenillies, etc., the improvement has been exceedingly rapid. The 
8 uced here are fully equal to those of foreign manufacture in both qual- 
ty and design, the latter being largely original with the home manufacturers, 
while they are sold at lower prices than ever before, thus placing them within 
the panes power of the masses. The industry promises a bright future 
and is capable, under favorable conditions, of much larger expansion and diversi 
fication of product. 

Trimmings.—The variance in classification in the summaries of finished pro 
duction between the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses renders it somewhat difticult 
to make correct detailed comparisons between the two periods. The following 
tabular statement, however, is presented: 














: Materials. | 1880. | 1890, 

| 
Upholstery and military trimmings...............-..-..- $1, 392, 355 punted. iemvone 
Coach laces and carriage trimmings ..............--.++-- 37, 510 |.........00. 
a aia i sls ae aman | 1,429,905 |............ 

. | ’ 

mae RIERA. we cwoitece one dwewweree Gueesumeveeud $3, 918, 200 
NN 6i.n0 cseantresdenawenkoustenequcnonss anisuinkibascc 232, 600 
a ia clear a ch cnarmsvedano nein a get tac | 4,150,809 

| 
Fringes and dress trimmings .......-.......--+..--+++--- 4,600, 975 j............ 
Cords, tassels, passementerie, and millinery trimmings...| 1,866,575 |............ 
Undertakers’ (a), hatters’, and fur trimmings............ 50,805 |. e ooo... 
NG i ave cc atviges scmarseeceaiitend 6,876,655 |............ 
Dress and cloak tele w ~ ow cwcccc<iccwccews ccwwws cow eufown vow oon sou 4, 403, 757 











be classed with “‘Upholstery trim- 


a Undertakers’ trimmings should 
“ Hatters’ and fur trimmings.” 


mings,” but in 1880 were classed wi 


This statement shows that the value of the entire production of trimmings in 
1880 was $8,306,520, while im 1890 it was $8,554,566, an increase of $248,046, or 2.90 
,and that while the production of upholstery and military trimmings 
increased in the sum of $2,720, or 190.29 per cent, that of dress and 
cloak trimmings decreased $2,472,898, or 35.96 per cent. The decrease in the latter 
ieebegn aitensiaotins Sengity tckem See ghees tor. Sows unions, wie 
D arniture, while 
plainer styles of cloaks were in favor. This class of goods is more at the 
mercy af the ever chan whims of fashion than other line of the industry. 
Hosiery and knit .~This branch of the manufacture, with its total pro- 
duction of $1,156,172, is also practically a development of the past ten years, no 
separate mention of — of es character having — made at _— census of 
1880. The industry ving and rapidly assum portance, the goods pro- 
duced being.of the highest penis —— spre , 
: ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The census of 1880 orted 382 establishments in the silk industry in 
that year, Which inclu some of those em) ved exclusiveiy in silk dyeing, 
fmishing, etc, the mmmber of Which was less in 1890. The number of nak. 
lishments reported in 1890 was 472, being all silk manufacturing concerns, an 
increase of a r cent. ‘To these —, added Ey een 
engaged exclusively in. dyeing, finishing, ctc., making a total for the whole 
= a of oo establishments, amet increase over 1880 of 142 establishments, or 

-17 por cent. 

the following comparative statement for 1880-1890 shows, by States, the num- 
ber of establishments engaged in the industry (including dyeing and finishing) 
and the increase or decrease in each : 


—_— 

















Number of | 
States. Sea Ee | Increase. | Decrease. 
1880. | 2800. 
icici hina aia sina = 
DEY. cininieshnniairrcnabnnednaeiie 382 524 | DS cccccivntiis 
india alacee nisin sae cuaialieil ci ae . ns ra areas 
Connecticut ......-.. totipintinnewetnnetind 28 36 O Srenewoun we 
Oi dhdiswicdescetCabccuntetcecutll 5 11 | 
i doe nedtsccenceuvcesttegccunpen 1 éeavetbauiedsces 1 
PR neiaig eonccgpnsdcosny cocvcccccovese : Bb foccceccece pet tindne 
Maryland............. iatianouentininitaedians il shinscdeusitinwsmlesss 
Massachusetts..... trecevintd eu Geyewawd 22 i ictveneten 2 
Michigan | 1 
New 





‘The statement on the reproduced 
‘tng and Finishing of Textiles,” iv the number of establishments, capital in- 


vested, expenses, average number of hands employed by classes, 
‘total amount for wages, power used, cost of materials, and total value of work 
done in devoted exclusively todyeing and finishing silk goodsand 
‘yarns. 


from the on “ The Dye- 


following 
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Establishments engaged exclusively in dyeing and finishing silk goods and yarns. 
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Namber Labor and wages. 
of | Aggregate | /Miscol- 
States. sstablish-| capital. laneous Average number of hands employed. Total 
ments. expenses, | ——___________________| amount peld 
Total. | Males. Females: | Children. | in wages. 
DOR. vccveddcccepuanst vevevccescesscccageteodvodanssesé one 52 102 4 $1, 013, 325 

eel MRR nic ini si Licance Didiadinieece sostbuestniinieters 24 57 2 744, 059 
OG Tks Sy We teaecsededsensés mvesscocscezccesesteds evbseussne 21 45 2 230, 034 
AE BURNS BOAR (0D ccvvceciccecicctccsesesicscsccestventun Onecned a5 Sr Oe oe a oe hisenaeeeeens 39, 232 
—_— oe ee: Ee — —————————— ——— — ————— 

Number Materials. To tal 

States ° Total cost | Chemicals —, 
tablish. All other work 
| ee | Wee. phan, ieee: iain, Fuel. | materials.| done 
ci Uk cveghs tewenpanethdes key kaneiie 2; talneanaea 52 1,518 21 10 | $1, 272, 251 | $1,092,192 | $83,475 $96, 584 | $2,935, 101 

hd i an a tia) kth duniiaesss cuniiediaanaaidas 24 WP En asdahher 10 | 1,126,746 | 987,957, 70,582 68,207 | 2, 333, 716 
NOI bhi dtisadodélbaccs wcbikershobndée/yade ee: ecwed 21 OU fascukuicmubekioes: «ade 107, 75, 012 9, 498 22, 544 478, 637 
Be GER SINS GD) ocr evivewe ces cocqnscocccubancopeencarcsestone 7 191 BE Mrebsncscce 38, 451 29, 223 8, 395 5, 833 122, 748 
ee Includes States having loss than 3 establishments, in order that the speretions of individual establishments may not he disclosed. These establish ments 
wore distributed as follows: Connecticut, 1; Illinois, 1; Pennsylvania 5. 5 establishments reported in Pennsylvania are grouped with the two report ed in 
Connecticut and Dlinois to avoid disclosing the operations of these establishments. 





LOCATION OF SILK MILLS. 


Allusion has been made to ‘ the spread of the industry " during the past decade 
through the establishment of mills at numerous points outside the recognized 
centers of the industry in 1880. The following list, substan neon oon =e indi- 
m with the year of at ts 

Ata number of the locations named ad 
last census decade, but only the first one 


od : 
1880, Poughk, N. ¥.; Boon N. J.; Hawley, Pa. 
5 N.S Linden, N. J. town, Pa. Dar! , Pa. 
1582, Bridgopors, Conn ‘ Gon Tariftvilie Coux., Oswego, N. X. 
1 Aabere. 5 4 Pa. 


; boro, » 

1885. Stirling, N. J.; South Bethlehem, Pa. 
886 Pigeee,| Sewten Upper Falla, Mass.; Guilford, Conn. ; Faltonville, 
meee N.J.; Bethle em, Pa. ; atasanqua, Pa.; East Mauch Chunk, 
sburg, Pa.; burg, Pa.; Wilkeobarre, a. 
1887. Mass.; Mapleville, R.I.; Glenn, N. ¥. Middletown, N.¥.; Nor- 
wich, N.Y. Whitehall, N. W.; Hackettstown, N. J.; Honesdale, Pa.; Hagers 
‘d.; Pittston, Pa.; g.Pa.; Belding, Mich. 

. N. ¥,; arenes SS: Park, N. J.; Port Oram, N, 
J.; Altoona, Pa.; Bloomsburg, Pa. ; ville, Pa.; Tobyhanna, Pa.; Weatherly, 


Pa.; Poters' Va.; Wadesboro, N.C. 

‘1680, sie Y.; Hillburn, N. ¥.; Hornellsville, N. ¥.; Kinderhook, N. 
Y¥.; Mattewan, N. Y.; Valley, N. Y.; Steinway, Long Island, N. Y.; Oak- 
,N.J.; Pompton, N. 

1690, Sandwich, Mass. ; 


Menmee, ¥. ¥, 

Al portion of the spread of the industry to new points has resulted from 
1 by manufacturers elsewhere engaged therein, of ‘‘ annex " establish- 

= scation, by man to the ‘‘ throwing” branch, in which women and children 


no in the Stace eceateenae ie to tiful s of 
w a 

aie lsbo' Wt the Sharer menened, fol is oompetyal 

Pee. ekannere Gun ane aaa We Gee 

dered pp varlous towns, the ollinens 


yaneeee of remote location, the ‘ throwsters 
found it difficult to compete with these outside 
wages alone being a most important factor. 
CAPITAL. 
The returns for capital employed are far more com: 
° in detail 


site ran ee ge escras eaten nese eee 


1890 $63,730, 





47.39 and 52.61. In 1890 the combined value of the same items was 
$21,086,308, leaving $29,921,229 as She amount otherwise included as coated, the 
respective to the whole sum of $51,007,537 being 41.34 and 58.66.’ In 
1880 the net value of finished ro for each dollar of capital invested 
was $1.80, and in 1890 it was $1.36. Although these eqeres apparently show that 
the producing capacity of capital was smaller in 1890 than in 1880, the fact that 
‘‘live assets were more fully reported under the Eleventh than unger the Tenth 
Census, and the great decline in values of products, already alluded to, should be 
considered in this connection. A careful analysis of these two items will demon- 


pang A that the ratio of production to capital in 1890 was considerably larger than 


_ LABOR AND WAGES. 


The returns show that the average number of hands employed in 1890 was 50,913, a 
while in 1880 it was 31,337,/the increase amounting to 19,576, or 62.47 per cent. 

The following tab statement shows the increase or decrease in number and 
ae of males, females, and children employed in 1890 as compared with 


Increase. Decrease. 





Number. | Per cent. |Number.|Per cent. 


| eee | Sec | ne | ee | eS 








Males above 16 ‘ 9, 623 BSE Tiaaveskerlaguistose 
above 15 years. 12, 653 MBCA lekassavgdbenddnace 
Rs ivin vdcevwen dak SD SEE Nisecncsuctlencssicccs 2, 700 48,51 
Notwithstan the growth of the industry the decrease in the number of 
children employed is noticeable, being largely due to the stringent laws 
which have been enacted du the decade in several States regulating the 
res of children in factories. 

total amount paid in yn in 1890 was $19,680,318* as agus $9,146,705 

in 1880, an increase of $10,533, 6 amount 0: 


3, or 115.16 cent. 
ee re ea me ee 2 per 


The following comparativo statemonts show therates of wages paid per week 
to classified operatives in 1890 and i880. It is proper to mention, however, that 


f wages paid 
38.53 


t was , an increase of $95, or 








7 65 per cent of the establishments made detailed reports on this subject in 
Rates of wages per week to classified operatives: 1890. 
Number 
of estab- 
Classes of operatives. lishments|) Males. | Females. | Children. 
report- 
ies dandekeen $5. 24 $3.10 
acgdeknan’ 4.71 2.93 
bia al 5.07 8.03 
$6.70 4.85 * 3.58 
7.62 5.25 8.15 
phadbheons 6.31 3.34 
6. 09 5.71 3. 56 
13. 60 8.74 8. 25 
11. 26 DGD feeedessccs 
13. 35 PAE Digaeesss os 
14. 09 WEE Eocdnoss cee 
11, 16 CGE Biscccccess 
15.74 BREE feenesccces 
8. 48 CGS decsctcccae 
16. 00 Wee Ta vaieusoces 
13. 00 
23.18 
15. 05 
16. 00 
13. 87 
9. 
12, 34 
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Rates of wages per week to classified operatives: 1880. 

















Classes of operatives. Males. | Females. 
NS sa sndiubcccascclesees ntdecesconedsecdcsctetnenmnssces $5. 25 
w-silk cleaner........--..-- 3.37 
w-silk doubler ... we 5.18 
w-silk spinner . 4. 87 
w-silk twister. . 5. 67 
TN: «occ cietéiseaesdabsrssetdetaee concetesceesiouesescene 4.50 
SME CUEMNOD cc cccconeccennecansesssasececcsssescccecedccscoesces 4.00 
Soft-silk winder ...... 6.35 
ilk SPOONS ...000 cccccccccsccccescccccccccccecccccccsleccccccces &s 
rand quill winder. ............+++-ssecsecceecenecces|eeceeceees 4.00 
GE ts sibanadasbocccccenscuswbiescncaccees 12.11 7.72 
eterna cowceccevcnnccccccccccccccecesccocccs 3 aaa e 
PE WONVER (GO) .cccsccesecercccccvcccceccccccccccccs 14,15 8.44 
Power-loom weaver (@)...........--. eden kta aé cibiendwhon 11. 43 7.94 
oe NNEIEE Suidccnccnssvacccovasessececnadectess TEs TD Jostinescscsss 
-machine operator. .......-..---..--+- weccovsccccavese BOD hi canvcecedas 
SE debits dcthabéedddcescve dah kenbkvdnendns +a DedcntaRenive iach duet 5.41 
ER MRRNENE, «ccc bccvevsnccnsctccctenccesenaasves 17.73 12. 00 
Fringe knotter ........... Pi Ake eanugdide okie ccadeesens Uibecente cet 5.80 
EE SOD eGikunowdrs cUKkdkkewdideded a cubecks dhseccdespesslecenqnege 5. 29 
I Si nds iieedheeooat deun cenetadédnepnecduas san LE treegene cei 
POIROT (D) ciicccccusedsiscesecccccccccccrccccccceseccccoes ee 
ec iiihienss» ccinwhendeess Voumebbepeeeneeous ine SE Tens convene ce 
MEE Joc aelnd eccies «soe easel ctakatadaceyasend dotseas NE Gi sceniccecses 
IMO oo ccc ccccccccccccccccsccnccccccccccceccccccccscecs TREE fcscccecccce 
SED pnenecncwtecedagscecessenenscecedcovscosevesepvee PP etescccces 
Ee waencccnbescunesdheabdhedceeenctcssacscees = 2 SAanek coanne 


a There is a very great difference in the size of looms for different kinds of goods’ 
The highest rates to power-loom weavers are paid to those enre on the large 
looms used in fringe and trimming manufacture. 6 The designer is sometimes 
also the superintendent. ¢ The card cutter is sometimes also the designer. d The 
chief dyer receives from $20 to $30. 

MACHINERY. 

Broad goods looms.—Allusion has heretofore been made to the decrease in the 
employment of hand looms within the past census decade. In 1880 the total 
number of looms peor in use for weaving broad goods was 4,732; of this 
number 1,629 were d looms and 3,103 power looms. In 1890 but 413 hand 
looms were reported in use, the decrease being 1,216, or 74.65 per cent. In 1880 the 
aoe te of hand and power looms employed in this branch were 
$4.43 and 65.57. In 1890 the total number of broad looms employed was reported 
at 15,279, of which 413 were hand looms and 14,866 power looms, the total increase 
over 1880 being 10,547, or 222.89 per cent; of this number 14,866 were power loons, 
the increase in these being 11,763, or 379.08 per cent. In 1890 the respective per- 
centages of hand and power looms employed in this branch were 2.70 and 97.30. 

Narrow looms.—In 1880 the total number of looms employed in the com- 
bined uction of ribbon and other narrow goods (no separate classification 

being made) was 3,742; of this number 1,524 were hand looms and 2,218 power 
looms. In 1890 1,334 hand looms were reported in use, the decrease being 190, or 
12.47 per cent. In 1880 the respective percentages of hand and power looms 
employed in this branch were 40.73 and 59.27. In 1890 the total number of looms 
en. in this branch was reported at 7,290, of which 1,334 were hand looms and 
Ss power looms, the total increase over 1880 being 3,548, or 94.82 per cent. Of 
e total number 5,956 were power looms, the increase being 3,738, or 168.53 per 
cent. Of these 5,956 power looms, 4,389 were reported as = ed in the produc- 
tion of ribbons and 1,567 on ‘‘Other narrow a De © respective per- 

- centages of hand and — looms employed in this branch were 18.30 and 81.70. 
Adding together the looms for broad oe and narrow goods, itis found that the 
total number of handlooms enplayed 1880 was 3,153 and of power looms 5,321, 
making an aggregate of 8,474, while in 189¢ there were 1,747 handlooms and 26,823 
wer looms, an aggreate of 22,569, showing an increase in the latter year of 14,095 
ms, or 166,33 cent. The respective tages of hand and power looms 

employed in 1880 were 37.21 and 62.79; in 1890 they were7.74 and 92.26. 

hese fi furnish ample warrant for the statement that the handloom is now 

a factor ut little im ce in silk manufacture. In fact, for weaving broad 
goods and ribbons but few were in operation at the present census od. A 
comparatively small number are employed in making patterns, book marks, 


, eto., while others: are enga in weaving fine veilings, tissues, or other 

1 productions, but the arene proportion is employed in the trimmings 
branch. This roy into desuetude of the handloom has been a natural result 
of the progress of the 


ecade, ~~ speed and the most economical methods having 

t importance, while the marvelous advance in per- 
fected power-driven machinery, on which the most difficult classes of work, in- 
eluding even swiveled effects, can now be executed, has rendered it obsolete and 


useless for the few — purposes indicated. 

Referring to the great advance in machinery and one employed in silk 
manufacture, it should be stated that while considerable progress had been made 
in this t to the period of the Tenth Census, t and vitally impor- 
tantim ts havesince been achieved in all classes of silk machinery. 


Es 
is this the case in power looms for weaving both broad and narrow goals, 
Ww have been brought toa high degree of perfection, the natural effect o: 

only lessened the cost of production but resulted in the manufac- 
ture of a higher class of fabrics of a character in many instances never before 


attempted in this country. 

t improvements in this direction is the adaptation of 
the swivelloom attachmenttothe powerloom. This loomisa perfect piece of mech- 
anism, which produces swivel or embroidered effects even more satisfactorily than 
was formerly achieved by the handloom, which had been regarded hitherto as the 
only loom on which swivel work could be performed. The capacity of production 
by wer swivel loom is, of course, many times 

‘Spindles The foliowing 


4 
E 
E 
2 


greater. 

bualar statement shows the increase in the number of 
spindles of the various kinds employed in 1890 over 1880, together with percent- 
ages of such increase: 











Spindles. ,| 1890. et 

Number. | Per cent. 

ML inka nieRessesscoccscs 1, 254, 798 746, 661 146. 94 
Winding, cleaning, and doubling ...... 369, 035 204, 817 424, 72 
Spinning and twisting................. 718,360 | 262,312 | 456, 048 173. 86 
PMID. ds vvev ict ecenncdeesccccdece.. 403 105. 13 





The speed of the modern spinning frame has also been accelerated to an extent 
which some years since would have seemed almost impracticable. But a short 
time before the census period of 1880 throwing machinery was introduced, the 
spindles of which made 10,000 revolutions per minute, which was almost double 

e speed previously attained. Subsequently, 12,000, 15,000, and even more revo- 
lutions were achieved, but in time it was ascertained that there was a point be- 
yond which no advantage was gained by increasing the speed, and hence the tend- 
ency of late has been rather toward reducing it, the results being generally more 
satisfactory. At present about 10,000 revolutions per minute for the * first time 
over” and about 7,500 revolutions for the ‘‘ second time over" is the average 
speed at which spindles are operated on the latest improved machinery, while on 
frames of less modern construction the speed is very much lower, oft n not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 or even 4,000 revolutions. 

~_ y,asin looms and spinning machinery, has there been a great improve- 
ment in all other mechanical oqetanens. such as winders, doublers, warpers, 
quillers, jacquard dobbies, etc., the running speed of all of which has undergone 
large increase. The number and kinds of other mechanical accessories reported 
jn use at the Eleventh Census are as follows: Jacquard attachments, 5,905; sew- 
ng machines, 1,032; knitting machines, 245; lace machines, 78. 

i MATERIALS. 

The gross value of all materials and supplies consumed in 1880 was $22,467,701. 
In 1890 it was $50,919,016, an increase of 451,315, or 126.63 per cent. In 1890 
the value of the raw silk and silk materials consumed constituted 91.03 per cent 
of the value of all materials used; in 1880 it was 85.49 per cent. In 1890 the 
gross value of manufactured products was $87,298,454, the percen of the gross 
value of materials and supplies being 58.33, while in 1880 the percen was 54.76. 
The value of raw silk and silk material consumed in 1890 was $46,351,200. From 
= aonen* should be deducted the sum of $15,537,520 for silk material ‘ twice 

ncluded.” 

Silk material is ‘‘ twice included " when it appears, first, as ‘‘raw silk "’ in the 
returns of a ‘‘ throwster,” and, secondly, as ‘‘thrown silk” or ‘fringe silk" 
reported as raw material in the return of’ a weaver or ee. The values 
of silk products thus twice included are dedncted from the gross value of pro- 
duction, leaving a result which, it will be noticed, exactly agrees with the value 
of finished goods as shown by the returns. The reasons for this deduction are 
similar to those which apply to the values of the raw materials. While the gross 
value of production amounts to $87,298,454, it covers only a real value of product 
amounting to $69,154,599. It should be noted that the products of partial manu- 
facture go for the most part to be finished at points other than those where they 
originate. Hence, in many cases, the gross production of a State more nearly 
represents its industry than would the value of its finished 8s. For instance, 
the gross production of Pennsylvania, amounting to $19,357,546, is much nearer 
the total value of its manufactures than the sum of $11,404,223,the value of its 
completed goods, because a large portion of the thrown silk produced in that State 
isnot made into goods there, but elsewhere for manufacture. 

The reference to ‘‘ thrown silks’’ justifies some allusion to the throwing branch 
of the manufactare. Raw silk, as reeled from the cocoon, differs from the fiber or 
filament forming the material for other textiles in that, while it is necessary to 
spin the latter down to a thread of sufficient fineness to weave, it becomes neces- 
sary in the use of raw silk to twist or“ throw” together a number of the filaments 
sufficient to form a thread coarse enough to weave. Hence comes the word 
“*throwster,” an old English term by which those engaged in this preparatory 

rocess of the manufacture are designated, the warp and weft produced by them 
ing known respectively as ‘‘organzine” and ‘‘tram," words derived from the 
French ‘‘ organzin,” meaning a double-twisted silk, and ‘‘ tram,” meaningweft. In 
establishments exclusively engaged in this branch the work is gene y done on 
commission for other establishments engaged in weaving, the latter furnishing 
the raw stock. The returns for 1890 show about 44 establishments of this char- 
astee, while, in addition, many weaving concerns possess their own throwing 

plants. 

IMPORTS OF RAW SILK. 


The following tabular statement exhibits the Superte of raw silk, by fiscal 
years, from 1880 to 1890, inclusive, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department. with number of and value, The receipt of raw silk at 
the ports of New York and the Pacific coast are likewise presented in number 
of bales and cases since 1880, according to the records of the Silk Association of 
America. For purposes of comparison, the imports in the decades of 1859, 1860, 
1870, and 1880 are also presented. Attention is directed to the marked increase in 
importation of raw silk. 
Imports of raw silk. 


[From reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department.] 





Namber of 
bales and 
casesreceived 
at the ports 
of New York 
and the Pa- 
cifie coast. 


Years. Pounds. Value. 











19, 151, 208 
18, 544, 025 


MB io gsc cn + ceeadipedvoccesceccnnpoceces 5, 943, 360 23, 285, 099 





a Estimated from current prices, only the value being on record. 


The tendency of the period embraced within the last census decade has been 
toward increased use of finer grades of raw silk as a consequence of the better 
qualities of goods manufactured. This is demonstrated by the following com- 
parative tabular statement, which gives the valuation of imports of the diiferent 
classes at the ports of New York and the Pacific coast, as shown by the records 
of the Silk Association of America (a) for the fiscal years of 1882-'83 and 1889-'90. 


alt will be observed that the valuation of the imports as given by the Silk 
Assoc of America in both the years mentioned somewhat ex s that of 
the Bureauof Statistics, although the former does not include ports of entry other 
than those specified above. The amount brought in at other ports, however, is 
infinites: while the fi of the Bureau of Statistics omery relate to the 
value of the raw silk at the place of export and do not include the expenses of 
shi charges, commissions, —— marine, insurance, and the Japansse 
export duties, as do the estimates of tho Silk Association of America. 
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TABLE 5.—Detailed statement, 1890—Continned. 







































Summ of labor and 
Miscellaneous expense items. “Vagus. 
— Re st 
0 Amount 
_ a Po erajaary, | Interest | paid for | Sumber | Agere 
° wer > on cas 8 
ments. Total. Rent. and heat. Taxes. | Insurance. ingsand | used in | not else- a gate wages 
machin- | business. | where _ paid. 
ery. reported. | Ployed. 
Total..... bkndniwe sieblameat 472 | $4, 345, 032 $734, 268 $85, 409 $156, 444 $220, 849 $552, 818 $661, 663 | $1, 933, 581 50, 913 _ $19, — 318 
meee) See a oe ee eee En enn a 
oe ek Soper aoe 9 12, 172 7, 246 1, 734 397 1, 251 | 661 210 673 214 | 83, 566 
MbotleUt. cicnncses cencoce 35 273, 826 21, 630 8, 400 19, 799 73, 438 39, 783 95, 935 5, 081 | 2, 006, 804 
siiiahiesingemesncan edna 10 37, 501 17, 035 1,740 1, 885 5, 245 85 5, 000 806 | 205, 636 
Maryland .-. penneiisewnh petal 4 3, 798 yer 237 85 730 100 75 24, 233 
S2chusetts .........2cccecne 20 485, 260 35, 838 870 21, 889 23, 676 91, 989 298, 090 3, 216 1, 296, 399 
ew a wsewecmoosces eecvnce 132 } 1,389, 590 182, 148 33, 453 67, 807 170, 074 252, 621 616, 223 17,917 7, 176, 180 
Oe | eo Secceees 185 | 1,157,410 359, 777 33, 739 19, 815 88, 594 171, 4 420, 886 13, 151 5, 584, 399 
Ohi 3 2, 662 SO Sn ciniens st 595 BD Licivevasese 700 40 13, 685 
98, 089 9, 473 22, 502 184, 449 97,319 490, 104 9, 522 2, 981, 334 
7,940 1, 000 114 1, 392 1, 482 5, 870 194 61, 978 
DA en 1,404 4, 944 CEU Brat densccn-- 698 156, 104 











Sahes, and wages. 

























































































































Operatives and skilled labor (including piece- Unskilled labor 
States, ' ‘Woekers). : 
Ma! Females 
above 16 above 15 |Children.| Wages. 
years. years. 
PD wp aseunmiiditibiemaniandin 16, 718 212 93 72, 126 
+ > —— es fee 
California. ..... mekteti aden 4 15, 276 41 3B Lcconsncnd 8, 742 
iinoe enwensseccccons 109 8 159, 273 1, 331 FED Dnccccemens 130, 872 
» Re ae 41 8 54,314 154 enemigos canta 1, 698 
exons gabweecesece cone i es acteapnnaihs 3, 600 27 aah anand 65 
sachusetts.........-seeeee- 215 8 258, 115 892 1 82 44, 884 
OW SOTBCF .... ccrccececcccccoce 411 61 541, 570 7, 460 10 5 153, 455 
BOW YOEK 6. asccce paptnpiueeses 401 31 601, 336 4, 306 63 16 79, 473 
OMe . cobindren peligh Oka ceecenen< 2 2 2, 512 8 spwnesibineatoce Sabie aindntewillesin baie 
Pennsylvania ............-+..-- 184 8 256, 049 2, 318 10 39 53, 952 
i tidaideshtiansaans 6 2 8, 507 46 weseesceoees 1 1,114 
All other States.............. é 17 3 17, 325 ae 0C—lC ti(<‘i‘éia a YD hfe ccce cee eunewewesese 2, 871 
| 
Machinery. ge 
Number of looms. é 
Num- Number of spindles. Number of machines. 
ber of Hand. Power. 
States, estab- |——-_———______— . . 
lish- | Wind- For 
ments. ing, Spinning | For For For For other I | 
cleaning,| and “|Braiding.| broad | narrow | broad | wi) ons.| narrow ac. |Knitting.| Lace. | Sewing. 
and "| twisting. goods. | goods. | goods.  —_r a. 
doubling. | _—— 
bed + —___;_——— ee. FP sa ietlecnteentbe a 
ES ihc caie conn ca dativconis | 472 369, 035 718, 360 167, 403 413 1, 334 14, 866 4,389 | 1, 567 | 5,905 245 | 78 1, 032 
Ce ee = ae = x —— Se = =—_-- 
i nic nnih iccanibiitans 9 | 799 | 2,018 Ty hes Oe oe | ES 3 5 1 3 
SRR ccs acsdcussinnesnd 35 | 45,402 | 84,262 | 11,492 iicvenss 1, 053 290 | 29 | 230 Sagan a 16 
SRSA Shiny vocnnchosesss 10 363 | 369 Wl issavcants GE detncin diksiler ice. 44 6 WB ixccarcte: 3 
Maryland .............-. scoelice 4 Ob cach vaeel eid c amino Stdnalstiaenwukeests<sced Tb taste eeslc canbuiin tiated tas tedinakbtihieens+pendihl 
Massachusetts ........-....---. 20| 26, 235 55,200 | 30, 403 41 55 WOOT oxiavades 90 | 42 OD hiccvinenn ry 
TE AENOT encaconcsnccanenaces 132 | 135,160! 224,204 | 19,366 218 19 9,146} 2,112 229 4, 195 1 187 
— SE St sivevuhemetnecses. > | 62,197 92, 772 72, 7 a 1, 838 1,478 572 846 139 74 7i2 
Ponnsylvania .......-.-.-.-.--- 66! 89,499| 228,786 | 80, 217, 60 163 | 2,306 | di | ez 603; 0; Giukasal 100 
Rrscistisancas<s< 3 | 930) 2,463 BD benccancces peetaonaselaaccs sna] OP pratisin ses 8 B beascdouwus fssaneowens 
All other States................ 5) 8,418 | 28,286) 3, 000 |.......... Deatneawee WD lsserecnts | leiagntnizaApeiaeibipaics [rocetenees atewoseans ds censermnbald 
: ! —— — ~- ---—- Mo pes ei ho ee eee niet iadaciasing — - == ——- — = SS 
oF Lain. | Materials used. 
ber of |- SS 
States. estab- | Total cost 
lish- | of all Raw silk. Waste silk. Organzine and tram. Other silk materials. 
| ments. | _ sastenigla. | 
a al at Sadia ceencnncisin aaa Tm * gti vebegbecincnemennscmeag’ ce, 
| Pou Cost. Pounds. Pounds. Cos Pounds. Cost. 
Total ...... puns ewe deby ase : 482 $50, 919, 016 6, 3704 881 $26, 087, 371 1, 357, 618 a 106, 608 | 3 305, 372 | $16, 518, 979 744, 223 $2, 638, 242 
‘emi vn SSS — i — __ |= a 
a ase 9 154, 672 71, 012 200 | 500 3, 718 | 31, 326 3, O71 20, 568 
Seidl eceuate thiaial | 95 | 6,198, 476 | 4, 660, 968 648, 823 | 515, 738 | 113, 978 584, 442 15, 527 62, 180 
eeieliy scun> hie adae ae 313, 115 D0, Ry icine 8865s bade ensapscis) 7, 095 34, 776 21, 798 97, 655 
i iiiidieina = 060s sh inns 4 itn. « . snadcanne sale cnomensieness Satie egy 4, 645 27, 705 1, 825 
erape ee ti neo einigetiirie 20 3, 251, 023 493 | 2, 128, 772 191, 909 155, 494 | 97, 278 485, 995 23, 608 91, 436 
Mew Jereey.................... 132 | 17,875,430 1,845,242 | 7,691, 253 61, 420 56,523 | 1,858,517 9, 093, 692 97, 793 350, 377 
New York........ scene wasecces 185 10, 141, 079 715, 003 3,117,515 59, 598 | 57, 003 | 912, 782 4, 680, 369 159, 138 716, 394 
an rn ae se 3 WANN... 2; ents. fe cccngnccsescoheeieeaaanens De dame 920 7, 473 n2 862 
66 12, 084, 916 7, 843, 624 250, 457 287, 159 1, 484, 599 422, 826 1, 296, 045 
3 Be PE sesh a dadtncadateccdccccocccct ey o> ee ek) ~ ARLE Eemesunesrwcclocceteccccs oa 
5 pore cramrinrngerrest-esdinnen=----onad 
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TABLE 5.— Detailed statement, 1890—Continued. 


























Num- Materials used—Continued. 
ber of 
States. estab- Fuel. 
lish- | Other textile materials. é . and  dye- 
ments. stufis. | Total cost. Coal. 
Pounds. Oost. Gallons. Cost. 7 Oost. Oost. Tons. Cost. 
CeCe nore. 472 | 5, 624, 900 $126,065 | $558,532 | $400, 107 99, 835 $372, 916 
—_—_—— LT | Fd 
16, 920 150 102 | 8 80 
118, 474 170, 636 73,134). 14,753 68, 382 
274, 135 4, 600 1, 725 482 1, 485 
Gs iiccs jametiaeh pace ivasaReaaamnt as 205 60 205 
51, 025 48, 149 10, 185 41, 524 
111, 990 143, 132 84, 963 143, 128 
100, 082 63, 990 14, 759 50, 945 


eemensccrccclecececcscecslesnecnsccccslecsccccssccsleses 108012" Prrrrti tt ert rt tt Pee et 


Pee eee eel ewe ew ween warinanweseaeeeesinweseweseenn| j$PBU, WIM | GID [ease nwncnn aes anne eee eee ewer ease nas eee ee eeeeas 


Total value | Organzine | § _ 
of product. | and tram, a 





P 
$15, 183, 134 
"908, 536} 8,820,463 | 704, 45 | 1, 009, 284 
"088, 359 |" "257, 251 |” 2,916, 318 |” "400, 181 |= soo 
102, 750 9, 297, 792 
; 2, 592, 608 
incu stiniid- velit inewe, ssa aaaraaa | elas ase 


wwe ewww wee) Fy WUE [nw w wwe ewer newer e ee meee w ween e el eee ene aenannee 


penssecccces 147, 000 252,714 




















ee 
wu ni - 
States. Hosiery ing amounts 
vi or 

goods. | castom work 

drepairing. 

ed ee os chotamdahnions weeee| 472 | $9,000,418 | $3, 712, 992 $1, 913, 224 i917, 349, 197 | $2,771,982 | $4, 696, 357 | $1, 156, 172 $602, 330 

Si iustkaimioieciiaise a ak Baad ae 6. 000 7 846 2, 336 

736, 042| 189,216 |............ 15; 125 17, 485 

a dct ae 23; 900 700 

Es dewas 70,861 |.......-.... Dake 

oe 660,938 | 160,000 | 135, 958 28, 000 

54, 000 79, 212 14; 290 

1, 154,826 | 8,190,700 | 872, 271, 281 

298, 000 938,903 | 2i, 831 | 244, 838 

CR Aa eee | 23, 400 





























TABLE 6.—Classification of labor and wages, 1890 
Summary. Average number employed in each class and average weekly wages paid. 
Num Officers or firm members (actively engaged in the industry or in its supervision). 
of 
States, cata Females above 15 years. 
mente 4 oe ps 
report- | employed. 
g- 
TROL Niet sicinacevcccsesed 472 | 60,913 | $10,680,318 | «== G44 |.........---|. 2. een eeees 
GRUNT ines sitknercencnsasss Po a 566 $36. 73 
CORDAIEGRS . cnnnswscnne cccscces 35 2, 096" 804 36. 66 
SIRI: <as cove ganbiavenes secees 10 295, 636 $1. 92 
Maryland ....... aphesvevesed as 4 24, 233 24. 00 
Massachusetts ............--.. 20 1, 296, 399 46, 28 
Kew 1D PUNO iano ogh pty cccueunen 132 7, 176, 180 33. 57 
ew York 185 5, 584, 399 86. 82 
tcnbunnicnan’ 3 13, 685 20, 00 
peviet mie 66 2, 981, 834 40.17 
8 61, 978 26. 31 
other States | (a) 5 156, 104 22. 45 
@ States having less than 3 establishments in this branch of are grouped, & order that the operations of individual establishments may not be 
Qaclosed, Thoso establishments were distributed as follows: Maine 1; alicuigan 16 Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 1; Virginia, 1. 
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a 
TABLE 6.—Classification of labor and wages, 1890—Continued. 
Average number employed in each class and average weekly wages paid—Continued. 
Clerks or salesmen. Operatives and skilled labor. 
ed Males above 16 years. Females above 15 years. Males above 16 years. 
es. inhanetiogsenne 
Average Average | Avera 
go Average 
number weekly Total (| Num- | number weekly Total 
wages | wages. ber. of weeks | wages per wages. 
per hand. employed. hand. | 
— pre ere pr—— 

TREE sesvecedsecce teneel «GEE. PEE Webeorcnsscinnanancanel Gee EBA icsccuccidclaccotcenes $47, 806 10, 594  alaariainan ees Ts sai wbatmesiaitiel | $5, 847, 457 
California ............-+ at $3.70| 1,196| 391 47 $13.12 | 24, 266 
Connecticut. ......ccccccccccces 8. 45 8, 378 986 50 12. 03 592, 705 
BRON. oo on cesenccvencececcces - 11.50 3, 930 136 44 11. 88 70, 522 
BRRETIADE Sencucccccceccesccancs ‘ stebndslinadddaslsenesandepuhes osensecnnenagnetes 27 50 8. 96 11, 980 
Massachusetts .........-2ses0e- 50 53, 665 10.00 3, 500 808 50 9. 97 399, 194 
New Jersey ......... btndceva wes 6.27 17,928 | 3,697 48 11. 86 2, 016, 165 
RRs cab iw adctéckpnecdscece 15. 41 13,004 | 2,965 49 12. 80 1, 865, 914 
CEES asirn phe cecacee crssecveuocs 9.73 912 8 47 9. 68 3, G49 
Pennsylvania ..........secceees 8.96 2,090 | 1,777 48 9. 23 792, 477 
BROGS TAGE « ccccevsccecovcese 9. 08 832 41 50 9. 84 20, 006 
All other States ..........-.00.- 7.31 1, 036 110 49 9. 42 50, 579 

Average number employed in each class and average weekly wages paid—Continued. 
Operatives and skilled labor—Continued. Unskilled labor. 





Males above 16 years. 












































States. tlt tatesbeengitiins cans ain 
Average Average 
Total | Num-| Tamber | “Weekly | Total 
em- a wages. ber. = wages wages. 
ployed. per hand. ployed. per hand. 
DOU 2 ceccsccutevcvcesons a ee ati 
California....... avendhiaweneen 48 $5.67 | 
Gonnectient «cece cesscovdvocese 50 5. 60 
RATING ss cocwssensovceens - 46 5. 88 
Maryland ..... 50 3.93 
Massachusetts 49 5.54 
New Jersey. 47 6.39 
New York .. 49 5. 88 
MN cn Sur wheks csdcobnnessawe 48 5. 64 
Pennsylvania . codeesneeeses 48 4.93 
Rhode Island .......... eriteese 48 5.13 
All other States ......--..----- 48 8.16 
Average number employed in each class and average weekly wages paid—Continued. 
Unskilled labor—Continued. 
States. Females above 15 years. Children. 
Average num- Average Ave num- Average aaa) 
ber of weeks | weekly wages | Total wages, Number. ber of weeks | weekly wages | Total wages. 
employed. per hand. employed. per hand, 
OUR s cctssvdedisescsace ~~ GIRE y=. BR recede vecccesacshowcctn seuhines ve 

IUD kn csascesenunnabiosss 
Connecticut. .......ccceseeeee hb 
PND S600 cvecsvede nebweeeddbel 1. WE Rvevetcvencddesinces dndnsavbesediecee Gessanstnckes 
PEMEIEEN sivevsdvescustdcdgaanel” ¢ -@ [cccnccscasonceive enewcceccncccslece Pat eenecsccccinseccccascesacsclecccsccccesceslecccccccccssccesleccccccceaccessclecccccececsese 
Massachusetts .........---.-.- 
OW COMOT oven cccvccecndccces 
POW ROC cvoccccsconsccecccas 
BE patdecccvccestccveccensece 
Pennsylvania ...........---.-- 
TOMER EMRE ccccccsnccceseses|: © 8B Jucnenscccsccecleconseccoccecces 
RET ONES vedcancivecenss — . - Dibsencossnccawsalcccccsacsevecessiecaase Peake v Rea pdadenvedecodopelsnesvdecdesnealeceuse Sibevevccclsceccbupess Shadelecseqessesusse 











Piecework—average number employed and total wages paid. 











dialen. Males above 16 years. Females above 15 years. Children. 


Total wages. 


Number. Wages. Number. Wages. Number. Wages. 


$3, 095, 417 9, 007 $2, 446, 275 200 $35, 524 





Bk i BB ie cccdcdcccafunconcsscoos 
687 
54 
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Weekly rates of wages paid and average number of hand 
employed at cach ten including those employed 
on piecework. 










Males above 16 years. 


$5 and | $6 and | $7 and | $8 and 
nder $5.| over but | over but | over but | over but 
under $6. | under $7.| under $8. | under $9. 


States. 














50,913 \$19, 680, 318 669 668 
9.56 9.56 214 es 20 ee eS eS A Beonpee onan OS Teasschbdee 
10.03 10. 01 6,081 | 2,006, 804 113 64 
9. 28 8. 88 805 a M.D Reieecccedl.  . . Biadencecamabesnameuete 
9. 75 9. 75 75 24, 233 1 jeconcvecce. 
9.80 9.75 8,216 | 1,296, 399 82 85 
O74] ota] IB | 8. 0n B00 | had 
CTE ciate anecdianplge oaieed sana al 9.83 9.17 40 eS, a ok a  eienaaee 
PONNSY]VAMAD 20... 0ccccccesccccce see ios 0 oceiles uel 9.97 9. 94 9,522 | 2,981,334 80 100 
ND BEND con 66x ccccbens'cs cgovepsbonnans te vane 10, 26 10. 25 194 >. 3 Se eb mega. ie em anal © 
All other States (a) ..... Sind oseeds abonneseoshana 10,20 10. 20 698 156, 104 23 18 
—— Saree see nappa aaa 
Weekly rates of wages paid and a number of hands em) at each rate, not including those 
Pane yed on piecework—Continued. 
cote Males above 16 ntinued. Females above 15 years. 
States. lish- 
ing. over but namber. Under $5. Oren 
472 20, 042 6, 523 | 5, 072 
O4ccdeconsaed 154 26 63 
85 2, 622 529 948 
10 543 116 186 
4 44 ae lotvaishetemie 
132 Qos | 1,870| 1,626 
185. 4,919 1) 493 108 
Bihsasvsdances: 80 10 2 
66 8, 785 2, 280 531 
is<<tocpanes 56 25 24 
5 809 271 1 








Weekly rates of wages paid and average number of hands employed at each rate, not including those 
~ employed on qscewonk sUentiaeed. 









































ber of 
States. — Females above 15 years—Continued. 
ments | 
$6 and and and $9 and $12 and $15 and and 
= over but a but oe but | over but over but | over but | over but | #25 and 
under $7. | under $8. | under $9. | under $10. | undor $12. | under $15. | under $20. | under $25.) °V°™ 
SO ada s Winds nin s « comnenbdienndecn es 472 4, 376 1,871 995 485 87 21 14 
California.......... ecavesasaseseusece anneenan uel 9 29 16 Bh... iA ssadcsanstpelsennctacamsainasossnce ” 1 
CORD 5 conccnsevcesecneens cucccntpasns snoe 35 975 75 29 45 1 3 2 
TEE ccna) se cenideimiasnsqeatensscenncashinte asée . = 4 54 Behe . WB iacadetcasvelaiiws Sweseweldsieveevessd i 
Maaaachvas DiGinsaibliieeoneghasacksdaeshotbesni 2» 300 oa Se Bsa i [eae ees coseceeseng * svete i peilidiahe 
OW Jersey ...-.+.00+ eduesitbacaiitvasemend Seanad 1,487 
SHOT TONE, nisntematingececuscovetibndecssdustute “= - = 544 122 80 ll } 
aylvania .. “Td 66 407 212 sere re eee 53 eleceeseeoe 24 sl eecees coco @3£8=-- aie Cf RO CC COO ae Ts. ati ee ee eeeeee 
Rhode Isitand ..... wi 8 hidece berseos Pe dastccventand B:[escbncevuese Speibisbnces|sovemenvevedincenaye ocudjoweboosece 
All other Statios .......... cence cccceeccnsccvece we 5 32 2 RMkedareasenend (oe tins AL NOk).) Biieewerecouediueoiensoes. deosee rece 
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Naval Apprepriation Bill. 





SPEECH 
OF 
HON. J. FREDERICK C. TALBOTT, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 11, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (HL. R. 6748) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, for other purposes— 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was my intention, up until the time that this 
debate began, to offer no remarks about this bill. Nor would I 
have done so if the discussion had been confined to the merits of 
the bill, and if an attack had not been made u the Democratic 

ty on the ground that it was unfriendly to American Navy. 
have heard these atgacks made more than once oo gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE]; and, Mr. Chairman, I this to say 
in answer, and in so doing tam obliged to repeat to this House 
again the naval history of the country, as well as I can, in the brief 
time allowed me. One statement, perhaps, has never been made on 
the floor of this House, and that is that the American with- 
out regard to party, have always been in favor ofan American navy. 
It may not, perhaps, be known to everybody here, but the first 
American Congress under the Constitution, after the success of our 
forefathers in the Revolutionary war, out of a total revenue of 
about $1,000,000 appropriated $100,000 towards an American navy. 
That was about one-tenth the whole revenue. 

Now, of course, great service had been rendered to colonies in 
their struggle with Great Britain by their own and ch navies, 
and the importance of a navy was recognized by the revolutionary 
fathers, and to the extent of their ability they entered upon the 
construction and maintenance of a navy. But, after all,itis not 
worth while to discuss it, because it is the history of theland. The 
great American Navy, the only navy that ever engaged in war with 
a foreign power, was the navy created by the Democratic party of 
this country. 

So far as gentlemen on the other side and the party they repre- 
sent are concerned, they have never snapped a cap in a foreign war 
on landorsea. Every war that has been carried on by this nation 
against a foreign power has been under the auspices of a Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

The Democratic party saw the wisdom of creating a Navy, prior 
to the warof 1812. They had the good sense to believe that Great 
Britain was not satisfied with the one contest she had had with the 
colonies, and desired another, and they had the wisdom and the 
courage to adopt legislation and prepare for war, and the nation 
declared war, under a Democratic administration. Not only did 
they declare war, but carried it to a successful termination, and had 
the concession from Great Britain of every demand made by them. 
As I say, itis naval history and Democratichistory. I quote it, not 
because I could not have the information myself, for it is open to 


every gentleman, but the present Secre of the Navy (Mr. Her- 
bert) while on the Committee on Naval airs, in remarks submit- 
ted to this on the 22d of August, 1888, gave to the country 


a little of the history of the naval appropriations made by the Dem- 
ocratic party prior to the civil war. 
li and the Barbary powers, 


After ~—— eur troubles with Tri 
and our half-way war with France, he went on to state what the 
had done in the way of appropriations to build 


Democratic 
vessels, and what they had done in the construction of vessels with 


the a a He gave this information to the Hou 
which is istory o i 


I desire to insert as a part of my remarks the following, taken | 


from the of Secretary Herbert, heretofore alluded to: 

- ave been many acts authorizing the construction of ves- 
sels, but it so happens that all the most important laws authorizing 
new ships after this , and prior to our civil war, were 
passed under Democratic istrations. I do not undertake to 
cite «11 the laws. I mention only those that stand out prominently 
im the history of the Navy. roved the act of April 29, 
1816, a for construction $1,000,000 annually for eight 

under were built eight 74-gun ships and eight 44’s. 
approved 1821, appropriating thereafter 
for construction for six years, annum, under which were 
‘built six 44’s. Van Buren approved the act of March 3, 1841, which 
vinted $2,000,0 ) for “increase and repairs,” and under 
an 

this, aid however, afterwards by $2,000,000 ted by an act 
by A 4, 1842, were built seven sloops, five 

brigs, and Princeton ore and Massachusetts. 
the actof March 3, 1847, for the construction of the 
r steamships, Susquehanna, Powhatan, Saranac, and 
Jacinto. Plarcosigned the act of March 3, 1857, for the Brooklyn, 
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Laneaster, Hartford, Pensacola, and Richmond, as he had betore 
approved the act of April 6, 1854, under which the celebrated six 
screw frigates were constructed. They were the Merrimac, Minne- 
sota, Wabash, Roaneke, Colorade, and Niagara. These ships were, 
in their day, in hull, and rig, and machinery, and armament, the 
finest vessels that ever fleated on the seas; and when the first one 
of them anchored in an English port it not only excited the admira- 
tion of all who came to see, but naval constructors everywhere went 
to work to emulate and imitate, even as in later days those still 
greater creations of American naval genius, the ironclad Merrimac 
and the indomitable little Monitor, by their great combat in Hamp- 
ton Roads, made Europe to resound with the blows of the hammer 
and revolutionized shipbuilding all over the world.” 

These vessels were all appropriated for and built by Democratic 
administrations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to me I can not go into 
this question with all the detail that I should like to. With these 
appropriations that I have alluded to, and other appropriations 
that came along frem time to time when the war began, this country 
had, and the Republican party had transferred to its possession as 
the governing power in this country, a Navy which according to 
Admiral Porter, the best authority in this country upon that sub- 
ject, in all probability, was able to cope with the Navy of any 
foreign power. 

That was in 1861. Admiral Porter made this statement to an 
ns committee on naval affairs. He stated also this addi- 
tional fact, because you will all remember that from the beginning 
of the war until 1884 the Democratic party was not responsible for 
any legislation. But in 1876 Admiral Porter stated the fact that 
we had in 1861 a Navy which was equal to any other Navy in the 
world. He also stated that at that time, in 1876, after you had been 
in possession and full control of this Government from the end of 
the war until 1876, that the Navy you had was worthless and was 
not te be considered in time of war. It was neither offensive nor 
defensive initseapacity. Admiral Nicholson, another high authority 
upon that subject, made the same statement. 

Now the gentleman from Maine (Mr. BOUTELLE) stated to this 
House that the Republican party was the party that was in favor 
of the Navy, and he charged the Democratic _— with having 
been unfaithful to its trust when in control of this House in not 
making appropriations for an increase of the Navy. 

I yield to no man, Republican or Democrat, in my interest in the 
increase of the Navy. I have been its consistent and persistent 
advocate ever since I came to this House by the kind suffrages of 
my people. The reason why the Democratic party failed to make 
appropriations while the Republican party had control of the 
Depariments was this: They believea, aud I believe they had a 
right to believe it, that the administration of the affairs of the 
Navy Department had not been a proper administration, I will not 
say dishonest. 

A _ many charged that they had been dishonestly adminis- 
tered, I say, improperly. Millions and millions and millions of 
the people’s money were appropriated Congress after Congress for 
the support of the Navy, and we had no Navy. Another thing that 
deterred Members of Congress from making the appropriations that 
our friends say we ought to have made was this: The Secretary of 
the Navy under President Grant, Mr. Robeson—and there can be no 
coneradiction of it—did contract to build five ironclads, the Puri- 
tan, the Amphitrite, the Terror, the Miantonomoh, and the Monad- 
nock, without a single line on the statute books authorizing the con- 
struction of those vessels. 

The Democratic party was right in refusing the appropriations un- 
der those conditions. The result was, and that is where my friend 
claims the credit; he claims that this new Navy was he in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, when the Republican party controlled both 
branches of Congress. Soit did. I was on the subcommittee that 
framed the legislation for the increase of the Navy myself. The 
chairman of the committee was a Republican from Massachusetts, 
by the name of Benjamin W. Harris. A broader man, a fairer man, 
or a more patriotic citizen does not exist m this country. He rec- 
ognized the condition of affairs. He recognized that a Navy was 
transferred to the party to which he belonged in 1861, and had 
dwindled down to nothing. 

I can not gointo this report in detail, but in a report made by him 
in the Forty-seventh Congress on March 8, 1882, he discussed the’ 
question, and finally came to theconclusion that while the Republi- 
canshad had the Navy from the beginning of the war up to that 
day, this country was without ships or guns, and he did report a 
bill authori the construction of the Atlanta, the Boston, the 
Chicago, and the Dolphin. In that bill he also included an — 

ation for a steel cruiser of not less than 5,000 or more than 6,000 

displacement, and not to cost over $1,800,000. The law was 

and the construction of that vessel was authorized; and the 

Repub can Secretary of the Navy was afraid thatif he built it there 

‘was not a man in the U.S. Navy, graduated from the Naval Academy. 

who could handle it if it was built; and therefore he did not avail 
himself of the appropriation. 

In the Forty-cighth Congress, a Democratic Congress, believin, 
and g that the Democratic party was to be in power, an 
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‘belioving in the traditions of my party and its record for law and 
the Constitution, I thought it was only ent and pepe tog 
them an appropriation to n the Navy with. I off an amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill that appropriated $1,800,000, and it 
was carried through a Democratic House. The Senate altered the 
bill and struck that out and increased the provision so as to carry 
two cruisers, and, I believe, some gunboats, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that the Democratic 
party is not in favor of the Navy. I desire to call his attention to 
a summary of some remarks that I had prepared, and which I have 
not time to deliver. Here is a nae on of all the appropria- 
tions made by Democratic Houses and by Republican Houses, In the 
Forty-e hth Congress, which had a Democratic House, and which 
was held responsible to the people of the country for ation, 
appropriated $2,166,340.80 for the increase of the Navy. e Forty- 
ninth Congress, which was Democratic, appropriated $14,987,223 for 
an increase of the Navy. 

The Fiftieth Con appropriated $13,263,860 for the increase 
ofthe Navy. ‘The Fifty-first Congress, which was controlled by the 

to which the gentleman from Maine belongs, appropriated 


27,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I wish to call the attention of my colleague on 
the committee to the fact that I did not dispute those figures. 

Mr. TALBOTT of — Iam = ou did not. 

Mr. BCUTELLE, Isimply alleged that appropriations were 
made by means of Republican votes, and that wherever there was a 
record vote by the <= and nays it would be found that the majority 
of votes in favor of those appropriations were Republican, 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Well, from my standpoint, it was 
your duty to vote that way. You had control of the Govern- 
ment long enough and not built a Navy, and it was your dut 
to vote for ony SpOreREeSs for that purpose. [Laughter an 
snpiaees on tho tic side.} 

e Fifty-firet Congress appropriated $27,727,000. The Fifty- 
second Congress, which was a Democratic Congress, appropriated 
$16,585,000. The Fifty-third, this Congress, at Sonslen in the 
peedat bill ap eres for the increase of the Navy $9,955,000, 

i appead a table, which I have now no time to read, giving 
@ detailed statement of the acts of C under which the appro- 
priations I have named were respectively made. 

INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 
The several a a made from the Forty-eighth Con 
act of March 3, 1885) to the Fifty-third Congress (act of March 
, 1893), are ae follows: 



































So, Mr. Chairman, the committee will observe that since the 
Forty-eighth Co , second session, the Democratic party have 
spProp ted for the increase of the Navy $47,002,429.61 as against 

000 a riated by the Republican party. 

Mr. BOUT . I want to ask my colloague whether he in- 
sists that that is Democratic legislation. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Everything that is done in a Dem- 
ocratic Segre the Democratic party is held responsible for. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And you claim credit for it? 

Mr, TALBOTT of Maryland. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Notwithstanding the fact that the Republicans 
voted for it almost or quite unanimously, and the Democrats voted 

it it in large numbers? 

. TALB of Maryland. I have heard that charge made by 
the gentleman. I have not examined the record of the yeas and 
nays. I am only — what the Democratic party is held 
responsible for and what it has done, and I say it has doubled the 
appropriations for the increase of the Navy that your party has 
made since the Forty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman, however, does not dispute my 
statement that on every record vote the majority of the affirmative 
votes were given by the Republicans and the opposition votes by 
the Democrats? : 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. You can make all out of that you 

lease we claim that we are responsible for the legislation of a 
ocratic Congress, and if you choose to vote for that legislation 
why we are oe to > oy (Laughter. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. at is oxactly the subterfuge that I have 
been trying to expose. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. But you haven’t exposed it yet. 
That is the difficulty with you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having already said that the Navy has no 
greater champion, according to his ability, than myself, I wish to 
say that nothing would give me more PF oane ag than to appropriate 
money to build war vessels to make this the ae naval power 
on the face of the globe. I would do that with the greatest pleas- 
ure if the conditions and surroundings were such as to justify me 
in doing it, but I have no right; the Committee on Naval Affairs 
had no right under the circumstances, to report to this House a 
bill a propriating for the increase of tho Navy an amount that 
would satisfy the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why not? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Why not? Simply because wa 
are living under le, tion that does not produce revenue enough 
to justify it. Idid not want to get into discussion, and I am 











a eS ee not going into it far, but we are living under what is called the 
McKinley law. You gentlemen on the other side say that law is 
not operative because the peeete got scared to death and would not 
_—__ im goods under it. ell, I suppose it was not in operation 
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in detail. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no. 














Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I am only stating the fact that can 
not be disputed that James G. Blaine told your Committee on 
Finance in the Senate, when the present law under which we are 
living was being considered a law, that fails by $9,000,000 a month 
to produce revenue enough to support the Government, that under 
your scheme as then concocted there would not be a market for an 
additional bushel of wheat or barrel of pork. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What have you done with the amendments? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. corporated them. : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. He recommended also something about reci- 
procity in that connection, didn’t he? What have you done about 
that? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We will let you know when we 
pass the bill. : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That will be sometime hence, I imagine. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Well, that may be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It will be soon enough for you, 
at all events. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. You didn’t get through with your 
work until October. We will get through before that, I can assure 
the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the gentleman paid me the 
compliment of being a friend of the Navy and gave me the credit of 
securing the appropriation ee for in the naval appropriation 
bill for the second session of the Forty-eighth Congress, and I thank 
him for it. The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
6 png Congress not only stated to the House and the coun- 
try that we hadn’t a Navy, but also that we hadn’t a gun. Iam 
going to be somewhat personal and perhaps it may not be good 
taste in me to make the following statement. But the Democratic 
party is entitled to the credit of your gun foundry. You hadn’ta 

to put on your vessels after you had built them. The idea of 

e gun foundry originated with a Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in the Forty-seventh Congress, who de- 
clared that it was possible in this country of ours, with our great 
resources, to build our own guns, and suggested to the committee 
that we might set aside one of our navy-yards or one of the Govern- 
ment arsenals and make out of it a gun foundry. It never entered 
into the head of a oe to make that suggestion. But they 
accepted the idea and that Democratic effort made on the 23d of 
January, 1883, laid the foundation of the gun foundry and the only 
one that had been started in this country. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. And the finest in the world. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes, the finest in the world. ’ 

I desire to add in conclusion, that as soon as the present tariff 
laws are changed, and the le again become prosperous, and the 
revenues and receipts of the Government are sufficient, there will 
be no trouble in the ranks of the Democratic party or any complaint 
on the part of the country. We will appropriate the money in an 
amount sufficient to satisfy even the gentleman from Maine, and we 
will go on in the same track we were in prior to the war, and have 
a Navy, according to Admiral Porter and Admiral Dickenson, that 
will not be surpassed by that of any other power on the face of the 
globe. [Applause on the Democratic side.) 





Tax on Options and Futures. 
SPEEOH 


HON. GEORGE 0. PENDLETON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 22, 1894, 


On the bill R. ating the sale of certain agricultural products, 
Sens options * and **futures,”’ ‘and imposing taxes thereon and upon 
ers there: 


Mr. PENDLETON of Texas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is an impression among my constitu- 
ents and in agricultural communities generally, that dealing in 
‘*futures” reduces the price of their products, and that it 
should be prohibited. I sympathize with and respect this sen- 
timent, and feel myself under obligation to aoe some meas- 
ure which will attempt to accomplish the desired result, but I 
do not believe that they wish me to vote for an unconstitutional 

The measure under consideration has a good purpose, a good 
end, but in my opinion it seeks a Democratic end by Republi- 
can methods. It legitimates the dealing in ‘‘ futures,” and then 
uses the taxing power of the Government as a penal statute. 

In discussing this effort to misuse the taxing powers on an- 
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other question, Mr. Calhoun used the following language, which 
it seems to me is exactly applicable to the point at issue: 


Among the means which have been suggested, a Senator from Virginia, 
not now a member of this body [Mr. Rives], proposed to apply the taxing 
power to suppress the circulation of small notes with a view of diminishing 
the paper and increasing the specie circulation. The remedy would be 
simple and effective, but is liable to great objection. 

The taxing power is odious under any circumstances; it would be doubly 
so when called into exercise with an overflowing Treasury, and still more 
so with the necessity of organizing an expensive body of officers to collect 
a single tax and that an inconsiderable amount. But there is another and 
of itself a decisive objection. It would be unconstitutional, palpably and 
dangerously so. All political powers, as I stated on another occasion, are 
trust powers, and limited in their exercise by the subject and object of the 
grant. 

The tax power was granted to raise revenue for the sole purpose of sup- 
plying the necessary means of carrying on the operations of the Govern- 
men 

To pervert this power from the objectthus intended by the Constitution. 
to that of suppressing the circulation of bank notes would be to convert it 
from arevenue to a penal power, a power in itsnature and object essentially 
different from that intended to be granted in the Constitution; and a power 
which in its full extension, if once admitted, would be sufficient ofitself to 
give an entire control to this Government over the property and the pur- 
suits of thecommunity, and thus concentrate and consolidate in it the entire 
power of the system.—Cathoun’s Works, volume 2, page 361. 


The substitute which I offer may be liable to the constitutional 
objection that it does not show with sufficient clearness the dis- 
tinction between State and interstate commerce, but the Hatch 
bill is liable to the same objection ina greater degree, and it 
goes further in constitutional defiance by converting the taxing 
power into a penal power. If this bill is constitutional then the 
will of Congress is the Constitution, and a written instrument is 
ineffective and unnecessary. 

I should prefer the passage of the following bill as a substi- 
tute for that under consideration: 


A bill to encourage and promote commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations and remove obstructions thereto. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Siates 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purposes of this act the word 
‘options ’’ shall be understood to mean any contract or agreement whereby 
a party thereto, or any party for whom or in whose behalf such contract or 
agreement is made, acquires the right or privilege, but is not thereby ob- 
ligated to deliver to another or others, at a future time or within a desig- 
nated period, any of the articles mentioned in section 3 of this act. 

SEc. 2. That for the purposes of this act the word “futures” shall be un- 
derstood to mean any contract or agreement whereby a party contracts or 
agrees to sell and deliver to another or others at a future time, or within a 
designated period, any of the articles mentioned in section 3 of this act, 
when at the time of making such contract or agreement the party so con- 
tracting or agreeing to sell and make such delivery, or the party for whom 
he acts as agent, broker, or employéin making such contract or agreement. 
isnotthe owner of the article or articles so contracted or agreed to be sold and 
delivered, or has not theretofore legally acquired, and is not then entitled to, 
the right tothe future possession of such article or articles under and by vir- 
tue of a contract or agreement for the sale and future delivery thereof pre- 
viously made by the owner and possessor thereof: Provided, however, That no 

rovision or requirement of this act shall apply to any contract or agreement 

or the future delivery of any of said articles made for and in behalf of the 
United States, or of any State, Territory, county, or municipality, with the 
duly authorized officers or agents thereof, nor to any contract or agreement 
made by any farmer or planter for the sale and delivery at a future time, or 
within a designated period, of any of said articles belonging to said farmer 
or planter at the time of making such contract or agreement, and which have 
been grown or oseees or at said time are in actual course of growth or 
production, on land owned cr occupied by such farmer or planter; nor to 
any agreement to pay or deliver a part of the product of land as compensa- 
tion for its use or as compensation for work or labor done or to be done on 
thesame; nor to any contract oragreement made with any farmer or planter 
to furnish and deliver to such farmer or planter at a future time, or within 
a designated period, any of said articles which are required as food, forage, 
or by such farmeror planter, his tenants or employés, nor to any agree- 
ment made with a manufacturer to deliver to him at a future timeraw ma- 
terial of the particular kind, grade, and quality required to be used in his 
business, if such agreement be not made in uny merchants’ exchange, board, 
or other association, nor be subject to therulesand regulations thereof, and 
shall be for a bona fide delivery of such raw material of the kind, de, and 
quality named insaid agreement: And provided further, That nothing inthis 
act shall be construed to oe the bona fide ass: ent, by indorsement 
on the same, of any contract for future delivery herein permitted to be 
made, nor to any contract or agreement made in good faith with any retail 
dealer to furnish and deliver to such retail dealer at a future time, or 
within a designated period, any of said articles for use in his trade or bus- 
iness as such retail dealer, nor to any contract or agreement made with like 
geek faith with any person to furnish and deliver tosuch person ata future 
¢, or within a designated period, any of such articles which are pur- 
chased for the consumption of such person, his family, guests, servants, 
or employés, or of any domestic animal or animals belonging to such per- 
son. 

Src. 3. That the articles towhich the foregoing sections relate are raw or 
manufactured cotton, hops, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, wheat flour, pork, 
lard, and bacon. ; 

Sec. 4. That ‘‘options’’ and “futures,” as hereinbefore defined, are hereby 
declared to be obstructions to and restraints upon commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations, and to be illegal and void; and if any per- 
son shall be a party, either as buyer or seller, to any contract or agreement 
hereinbefore defined as “‘options’’ or “ futures’’ he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction therefor in either the proper district or circuit 
court of the United States shall be fined for every such offense in a sum not 
less than the whole sum paid or agreed to be paid or received or agreed to 
be received on any such (contract, if the sum shall amount to as much as 
$1,000; but if the said sum shall not amount to $1,000, then he shall be fined 
$1,000, and in addition thereto shall be imprisoned for a period not less than 
one year nor more than five years; and every distinct contract shall consti- 
tutea te offense of the seller and also of the buyer. 

Sec. 5. at any merchant or other exchange, board, or other association 
in or through which “options” or “futures” or both shall be made, en- 
couraged, settled, regulated, or adjusted are hereby declared to be unlawful 
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combinations to obatruct 
tions. And if it shall appear that any s 
. has encouraged lated, adjusted, or promoted any 

tlement, the sald board, association, or exchange shall be 

ceedings to be instituted in the circuit court of United States by 
equity, by which such action of such association or * 
member thereof, shall be enjoined. Such proceedings shall be commen 

by the peepee district attorney of the United States or the Attorney-General 
whenever there shall be reasonable ground to ee that any such board, 





the States and with f. na- 


board, ore 
such contract or set- 
subject to y4 


commerce 


association, or exchange has oceedings may 
also be instituted and main’ oy —— ns, on leave 
of the court first had and obtained ond t shall be the duty of the court to 
grant such leave upon proof made by affidavit that there is reasonable 
ground to believe ae such board, association, or exc! has violated 

In cases of such suits by a private party or parties the pro- 
ceedings shall be in the name of the United States on the relation of such 
private party or parties. In case such are the court 

halladjudgeto the relator or relators full costs also full ) 


8 
for eran such suit, together with reasonable com: 
the and 


time spent and expenses ut suit. 
Guo. 6. That any person who shall, in States, by letter or tele- 
or b S emiaens te foreign country. cater ute any eon 
country, or by an a e 
tract hereinbefore described as “0 or “futures,” or who shall do 
any 0 act and making of contract in any 
f ee, te ee aay ee eee 

or pa By or part 
ot pen Ay contract or in part satisfaction of such shail be deemed 
guilty of a as provided for in 


ule Yo'such inoney or other valuable ting shalt be held as not having t 
eo 


E 
28 z 
Hi 


tives yy = ja iso be Bub or Wo hls realtors a is other 
Ele ate aan wlan ting rue es 
of the money or thitig delivered before such proceediag nad been oom 
The ** Bankers’ Panic Bulletin” a Forgery. 
SPBREOH 
or 
HON. JOSEPH CC. HENDRIX, 


(OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 22, 1894. 

The House being In Committee of the Whole on the state of Sa 
ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) regulating sale of certain 

“ ” and ” and 
a 
MeO I to avail myself of the privilege granted 

r. CHAIRMAN: 

in this debate to call o iateceaod and expose ae 

The following circular has appeared in a number of newspapers: 


Tseued March 12, 1898, by American Bankers’ Association to ali national banks, 


Dean Sum: The interests of national bankers require immediate financial 
legislation by ani notes upon ® gold i and Treasury notes must 
Brat ea noeniecntee iene eine amen aae 


ou will at once 


known to your 
a eee as there is an 
Se cinant ie tame Government legal-tender and silver * 


In Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 192 the samecircular is 
ted with the word ‘‘American omitted. The of 
circular in the literature of Congress has the atten- 
tion of the officers of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
they request me to give public notice in this House that the cir- 
cular was never issued by the American Bankers’ Association; 


that it purports to be issued under the date of March 12, 1893, 
waa deetemareieemeten document, although in 
olan ge i resti aa nd idiotic. ‘Sautes* olen . 
a ons, an asa 
fraud and a falsehood. 
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Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN H. GEAR, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued dur- 
ing the period therein mentioned— 

Mr. GEAR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that I can add anything to the 
merits of this debate beyond what has been said. The resolu- 
sion brought in by the committee has no special interest. The 
ore an — of this oy tod a =" bes — 

e r cen a ress in »w ped out 
of nce these State bank notes. 

The real contest in this matter is the question that has been 
a contention between the States and Federal Government since 





" | the tion of our Government, whether the States shall 
a Sena lees right to authorize banks of issue or whether the 


power shall be retained in the Federal Government as was de- 
7iaeeames ian organic law. I have never had any doubt, Mr. 

in my own mind as to the constitutional right of the 
Government to control earn and hence | believe that the 
act prohibiting the circulation of State bank notes under the 
taxing power of the Government to be constitutional. 

Since the time State banks were in operation a third of acen- 

has passed over the heads of the American people. The 
ulation has increased from 31,000,000 to 68,000,000. The 
tes have increased from thirty-one to forty-four. Buta small 
number, comparatively speaking, of the present generation have 
pe 5 Pee rn of the workings of the vicious system 
of State banks as they to the imposition of the 
tax which ended their circulation in 1866. 

The national-bank system which has been challenged in this 
discussion, which has had the condemnation of the Democratic 
party for many years, has been of immense service to the 
American people. It was brought into existence fora dual pur- 
pose: first, to do a’ with the wild-cat bank system; and sec- 

, to make a market for Government bonds. It has done a 

t work and has been of vast value to the American people. 

saving alone in exchange under the present system as com- 

— with the old State banking s yee aon not be computed. 
er that system exchange per cent. 

In other words, a tax was levied on the consumer of the mer- 
chandise by virtue of the fact that the merchant had to take 
into consideration when he sold goods for depreciated currency 
the amount he must pay by way of exchange to convert them 


into funds which were at par where he made his purchase. The 
difference in this is immense. Under the present sys- 
tem it costs practically nothing for rates of exchange. Money 


can be transferred from the far West into Eastern funds for the 
merest pittance. This fact alone is the strongest argument that 
can be made against the return to the wild-cat banking system 
in vogue prior to 1862. 
A national-bank note is current at par in all portions of the 
. The fact is we never examine a national-bank note to 
see the location of its issue. We neverexamine anational-bank 
note to see whether the bank has failed or not, for the reason 
that under thesystem of protection guaranteed to the bill holder 
ee ae een ener wee Prior to the 
suspension. 
Asa matter of fact, before banking was made free, the notes 
of national 


banks were ata ht premium, bein 
Sestewan lt : 


by parties who were a bank in 

of the one which had suspended. Mr. Chairman, the time 
will soon come in the nature » when the banks, 
ee a of the nment bonds, must go out 
aa eres =~ ne ee eee 
sary, I rely on good sense 0 inaugurate somo 
ral system of national banks shall take the place of 


t system which will be equally safe to the holder of 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have had some little experience during 
may Vasteons corece ta Getnscticn with this Stato bank syrtem, 
t, a‘ Xg 

box af {nancial erils to the of the United States. 
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violation of that law on the part of the people will, and does in 
the nature of things, cause a pecuniary loss to each and every 
individual of the community violating that law. 

In other words, if a merchant in the West buys merchandise 
in New York, Europe, or elsewhere he has to pay for the goods 
bought in money “‘ current with the merchant” in those markets; 
and if the merchandise is sold for money that is not current in 
the markets in which the merchandise is purchased the differ- 
ences in the value of the money received must be added (which 
is called exchange) to the selling price of the goods, and thus 
this exchange becomes a direct tax on the individual consumer 
of the merchandise. 

Hence it is that all ple, irrespective of party or location, 
have @ great and abiding interest in having at all times a cur- 
rency a wiiecm value and purchasing power in all parts of the 
country. Under the policy which is undertaken to be put in 
operation by the repeal of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent 
on the issue of State banks, a derangement of the exchanges of 
the country will follow as surely as the night follows the day. 
As it bus been in the past, so it will be in the future. 

Why, sir, my memory as a boy goes back to the at panic of 
1837, when the Democratic party, as now, was in full power. We 
had atthat time in circulation from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, in 
Treasury notes—issued by the Van Buren Adminstration because 
his party did not know how to legislate so as to adjust revenues 
and expenses—some little gold andsilver, and the rest was made 
wp Py what was called, in the slang of those days “red dog” and 
‘*blue pup” money. Myfather was a missionary, a pioneer mis- 
sionary, in those days. Lrecollect very well that just prior to 
the panic in 1837 he received his quarterly stipend as a mis- 
sionary in the little hamlet of Galena, which was then on the 
outskirts of the frontier, a draft for $75. He cashed it at the 
then Illinois State bank, which in a short time thereafter closed 
its doors and s nded specie payment. Whatwas the result? 
The result was that that money went down to 25 cents on the 


ar. 

Lreeollect very well he had to purchase 4 bushels of corn meal 
at $4 a bushel. e were too r to eat wheat flour. He told 
me to go down to a certain store in the village of Galena, giving 
me a twenty-dollar Illinois bank bill, with which to buy the 4 
bushels of corn meal. He told me then that I would get $4 in 
change in money ofthis kind. Lhada particular pride as a boy 
in the errand, and when I came back he said to me, ‘‘ Sit down, 

oung man, and let me explain this to you.” He took a French 
Tvedtenc piece, which in those days of scan cie circulation 
passed current for a dollar, asa sovereign, which is worth $4.85, 
also passed current at $5. He said to me, ‘* Had I had four of 
these silver 5-franc pieces I could have bought a bushel of corn 
meal, butowing to the depreciation of this Illinois money, the 
bank of which failed, and the money is only worth 25 cents 
on the dollar, 1 am compelled to pay $4 a bushel for it, which 
has entailed a loss on me, as it has on everyone who is so unfor- 
tunate as to have any of this money.” 

These things that occur in our youth, Mr. Chairman, make a 
lasting impression, and from that time to this I have favored, 
and shall always favor, the maintenance of good, sound money. 
[Applause.] 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the Democratic epoch of 1846-1861. During all those 

ears I was a merchant, and [ have a vivid recollection of the 
iireful results which fell upon the people. We had in that 
epoch the same tariff legislation that is now ont to be en- 
acted under the provisions of the so-called Wilson bill. The 
inevitable result followed. Then, asnow, labor was unemployed. 
We bought large amounts of goods abroad which should have 
been made by Americanlabor. The balance of trade wasagainst 
us. The country was denuded of its coin, which caused the 
banks to suspend all over the United States, which caused great 
loss to the holders of the depreciated currency. 

Under the system in vogue there were in the New England 
States at that time 500 different banks, and there was not one of 
them whose notes was at par in the city of New York. They 
were all ata discount. On those New England banks there were 
1,244 counterfeits. In the State of New York and the Middle 
States there were 458 banks and 1,221 counterfeits; in the West- 
ern States there were 355 banks and 135 counterfeits; in the 
Southern States there were 244 banks and 365 counterfeits, mak- 
ing a total of 1,557 banks. On those different bank issues there 
were counterfeits of one, two, three, five, ten, twenty, fifty, a hun- 
dred, five hundred, and a thousand dollar notes, to the number 
of 2,965 different kinds of counterfeits. 

In addition there were 112 Canadian banks, with 21 counter- 
feits, which circulated their notes on this side of the line coin- 
cident with our own issues, making an aggregate of 1,669 
banks, with 2,986 different counterfeits. The average rate of 
discount on ali that paper was from one-eighth of 1 per cent to 
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20 percent. And yet our Democratic friends in their blindness 
want to carry back this country to that kind of circulation. My 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] said the other day that great 
loss had been entailed by counterfeits on the present national- 
bank notes, silver certificates, and greenbacks. There have 
been some counterfeits, itistrue; but very few. There has been 
discovered only 184 counterfeitson the present system of money, 
against 2,986 under the wild-cat and stump-tail system. 

Mr.WALKER. In over thirty years. 

Mr. GEAR. In over thirty years. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me give you a little porsonal experi- 
ence of my own during the panic of 1857. I was a merchant at 
that time, and, like every merchant, had a proper pride in pre- 
serving my commercial credit. I owed at the State Bank of 
Missouri, in October, 1857, a note of $1,180. The Bank of Mis- 
souri not having suspended, its notes were at a premium of 22 
percent. Iwent to the firm to which I wasindebted this $1,180, 
and I said to the head of it, ‘‘ Mr. Bridge, this thing will blow 
over in ashort time; suppose you extend my note.” He said, 
**T would be glad todo it, but I have given that note away toa 
church; they need the money, and you will have to payit. But 
I will try to help you.” Isaid, ‘‘How will you help me?” Fe 
pe : Well, Iwill let you pay it in the money of the State Bank 
oO 0. 

The Ohio banks not having suspended, their issues were at 
a@ premium of 18 per cent over the money of the Illinois and In- 
diana bank currency which Ihad. I went to the bank of Mis- 
souri and paid $214 premium on Ohio bank notes for the privi- 
lege of taking up my notes, and in ten days thereafter the State 
Bank of Ohio suspended, and its issue went to the same discount 
as Illinois and Indiana money was. 

As it was with the Ohio bank so it was with almost every 
other bank in thecountry. There were great differences in the 
banking system of thecountry at that time. The banks of New 
England, having to redeem at the Suffolk Bank in Boston, and 
working under a better system of law than prevailed in the South- 
ern and Western States, were at par in ton and nearly so in 
New York. Thesame was true of the State banksin New York, 
which redeemed at Troy, Albany, or New York City; but when 
you got out into the great Westand South, where banks were or- 
ganized under different systems and in many States under bid 
systems of legislation, there was no redemption for them. 

On one day in 1857 eleven banks suspended, having an agrro- 
gate circulation of $1,560,000. These notes at once were bought 
up at a large discount by the money-shavers and the people lost 
the difference. 

The issue of money of this kind became a perfect mania. 
There was in my district at that time the little town of Wapello, 
which then had not more than 300 people. A banking con- 
cern there advised the village to issue scrip. It issued what 
was called Wapello serip. It had local circulation because » 
prominent banking house in my town gave it currency by re- 
ceiving it on deposit, and the other banks in my town would not 
take it on deposit. That banking firm received every dollar of 
that scrip and the burden became too much for them. What 
was the result? They stopped taking it, and the money at once 
ceased to have any value, 

I recollect on one occasion when the boysin blue, after having 
veteranized in 1863, came home for ashortfurlough. A number 
of them wero in my store. I had in my safe nearly $600 of this 
Wapello scrip which I had taken fora debt due me. The day 
after I received it the bank in Burlington, which had been tak- 
ing it on deposit, threw it out and it died on my hands, abso- 
lutely worthless. So I putit away in my safe. The “ boys in 
blue,’ when theycame home, were telling that the “‘ Johnnies” 
at the South were very greedy to get hold of greenbacks for any 
thing was better to them than Confederate scrip. Isaidtothem, 
** Boys, I will give you something to help you out when you are 
down there again.” So I took out that $600 and divided the 
notes among seven or eight of my friends of the Union Army; 
and probably some of my friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber from the South were the beneficiaries of that Wapello scrip! 
[Laughter and applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell. ]} 

Mr. GEAR. I would like one minute longer. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. GEAR. In my own town we had the State Bank of Lowa, 
a bank which I helped to organize and it was organized on 
“sound business principles,” an institution which Iam glad to say 
never suspended specie payments foraninstant. Yetas Iowa was 
a thousand miles from New York, the notes of the State bank of 
Iowa were quoted at 4 per cent discount; and when you went to 
Chicago you could not buy a meal’s victuals with the notes of 
that bank oes ata discount; and this very bank-note detector 
says, ‘‘ Don’t take bank notes of lowaor Mississippi or florida.” 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the great banking house of Page & 
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Bacon, of St. Louis, issued millions of dollars in certificates of 
deposit in the cimilitude of bank notes, These certificates of 
deposit passed current along side of the ‘‘ stump-tail” money of 
that time. One morning Page & Bacon closed their doors and 
the people who held these certificates lost an immense amount. 

Again, my own home city, under bad counsel, issued ee 
which for awhile was current at par, but when the crash came 
it went to a large discount. We had in my own town an insur- 
ance company which issued notes under the name of the ‘‘ Spar” 
Bank. It, too, failed, and many a hard working man felt the loss. 
All of this kind of currency in the classical langu e of the late 
Jim Fisk, ‘Went where the woodbine twineth.” [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, during that panic there were but few banks in 
the United States that did not suspend. The exceptions were 
the Chemicai Bank of New York, the Exchange Bank of Pitts- 
burg, the State Bank of Indiana, and the banks of New Orleans, 
and the State Bank of Missouri. These banks had large re- 


sources ond, comparatively speaking, small circulation. The 
banksof Louisiana, by virtue of the fact that theex ou of — 
uenced the 


from the South largely exceeded their es 
balance of trade to be in favor of that portion of the country, 
and hence the State banks of Louisiana were enabled to main- 
tain specie payments. 

The State bank of Missouri and branches did not suspend dur- 
ing the panic of 1857, but under the continuing ey of 
the times did suspend in 1860, which suspension was legalized 
x the General Assembly of that State in January of that year. 

The aes resulting from the panic of 1857 kept constantly 
increasing, and resulted in the fact that in January of 1860 over 
eight hundred banks were at a large discount, varying from 2 
to 50 per cent in the city of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand fifteen samples of bills issued 
during the ‘‘stump-tail” period. Each and every one of these 
banks, save One, suspended and became nearly a total loss to the 
bill-holder. Whatia true of these fifteen different banks is true of 
hundreds of others, and all over the West, in the pockets of the 
farmers and hung up on the wall, you can find this kind of cur- 
rency kept as a memento of the folly of those days. The chil- 
dren in my State have been taught this lesson by their parents, 


and under no conditions could a vote be even among our 
Democratic friends to return to the wild-cat and ge sys- 
tem of 1846 to 1866. [ shall es show- 


rint with pypenert? ta 

ing the number of banks, the current unt, and also the 
numbor of counterfeits in circulation; also a table of notes of 
suspended banks on October 1, 1857. 

.in,every merchant in those days was compelled to sub- 
scribe for a bank-note detector. There was one published not 
only in New York, but one in ton, one in St. , one in 
Chicago, one in Cincinnati. Evety merchant doing in 
this country from 1846 to 1861 was —— to have one of these 
—ae on his counter. Those were “good Demo- 
cratic days. 

Our friends talk about low prices for produce. Why, sir, in 
the early part of those good Democratic times I was wor in 
a store as a porter and clerk for my board and clothing, be & 
the best I could do. I know that at that time a man who woul 
bring wheat to the store received only 30 cents a bushel for itin 
this depreciated meat, and for his pork only $1.50 to $2 per 100 
pounds. The taxes of the States—of my own State at least— 


were payable in gold, so that when a man sold his wheat for 30 
cents, or his pork for $1.50, and received his in this kind of 
he to sell it ata discount for the purpose of get- 


currency 
ting the gold with which to 


his . 
vr, Chairman, much has le said on the other side of the 


Chamber about keeping the promise of the Democratic plat- 
—- of 1892. In my opinion the promise was made to be 
en, 


The promise of the Chicago platform for repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on State banks was, in my judgment, a “tub thrown to 
awhale.” It was for the purpose of diverting the attention of 
our Southern friends from free coinage. I doubt if this has ac- 
complished the result desired by the makers of that platform. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], in common with 
many of the Democrats on the floor of the House, has 
repudiated that promise. 


t is not the first time that the Democratic party has repudi- | Indiana free banks 


ated its promises. As a matter of fact, the mile-stones which 
mark the political pathway of the Democratic party from 1828 
to 1892 consist of promises made to the people and broken when 


tinto power. This is fairly illustrated by the position 
of Remapualac party in the country aa ith a Demo- 
cratic President and with both Houses of , they have 
failed to meet the pledges made at Chicago, no in the re- 


re of this 10 per cent law, but in their revision of the tariff. 
ey have legislated in the so-called ‘* Wilson bill” against the 


interests of the farmer, the wageworker, and all the best inter- 
ests of the American people, and have legislated in the interest 
of every trust that I know of that is in existence to-day. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal, that acknowledged Demo- 
cratic authority, says regarding the Wilson bill: 


If there is any monopoly, trust, or tected interest that has not secured 
yevogatien in the wasieablo makeshift the Senate is dawdling over, name 


Speaking of the promises of the Chicago platform reminds me 
of the old darkey who was called on to address his congregation 
in prayer meeting. He said: 

Bredren and sistern, I have been having a drefful time sence last we met 
togedder, I have been chawing hard bones and swallering bitter pills. I 
am ee shuah I have broken every one of the ten commandments, but, 
thank the Lord, I have not lost my religion. 

As with our colored friend soitis with our Democratic friends. 
ane have broken every promise made to the people; and they 
are,if we are to judge from the result of the recent elections, 
having ‘‘a drefful time” and ‘a chawing of hard bones and 
swallering bitter pills.” Yet they can console themselves with 
the comforting fact that they have not ‘lost their Democracy.” 
[Laughter and applause. 

Much, Mr. Chairman, has been said during this debate about 
the necessity of an elastic and expansive system of currency. 
hold in my hand the age of a gentleman who recently died 
in the peat tery, r. Ulrich, the great chief counterfeiter, 
who by his efforts contributed largely to the expansion of the 
currency during the period to which I have been calling your 
attention. Pass this bill and you will find plenty of gentlemen 
who will be as enterprising as Mr. Ulrich was, and who will give 
their best efforts to expand the currency, and probably will be 
as successful as he was. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, we had in those days thirty-one States and as 
many Territories. To-day we have forty-four States, four Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. Pass this proposed bill 
and we shall have at once forty-nine systems of financial legis- 
lation, each andevery one differing fromtheother. People say 
this State bank money will not pass. It will pass. It is a lawof 
nature that if you throw two substances into water of different 
specific gravity the heavier one will sink, while the lighter one 
will float. Soit is with money. Pass this law and the result 
will be that the good money will be hoarded by a few people, 
and this other money will be in circulation, and will inflict un- 
told injury upon our people generally. 

That is the kind of system to which we areasked by our Dem- 
ocratic friends to return. I am inclined to think it will be a 
long time before the American people will sanction a return to 


such system. [Applause.] 
“iy. Gein. the Conor and the wage-worker of the United 
States are entitled to good money. y are entitled to mone 


that will be as good as the dollar of the banker or the capitalist; 
and, sir, they will not be satisfied with any ey that is any 
less valuable than that which they have to-day. [Applause.] 


TABLE No. 1.—Number of banks, rates of discount, and number of counterfeits 
reported in Thompson's Bank Note Reporter, October 1, 1857. 
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TABLE No. 1.—Number of banks, ete.—Continued. 
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SOUTHERN STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIDS—continued. 
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* Per cent. 
TABLE No. 2.—Banks suspended and uncurrent, October 1, 1857. 
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All of which were at a large discount. 
Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes, 


SPEEOH 


HON. JAMES E. OOBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 4, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. aalee suspend the operations of 
—" imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon no issued during the crisis of 


Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The most pressing penneniy of the hour is to. 
remove tie causes, so far as they exist in legislation, which pre- 
vent the general diffusion of the currency, and as subsidiary to 
this end to remove the existing obstructions to the issuing of a 
local currency for local needs. 

It is not contended by those who advocate the proposition con- 
tained in the substitute offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
seo [Mr. Cox] that it has in itself that full measure of reformed 

tion touching the currency which the interests of the 
ple demand; but it is believed that it will not be out of 
farmony with any financial system of a general nature which 
may hereafter adopt, and that it affords, in part at 
lenst, expedi ous and efficient remedy for present evils. The 
effort now being made is notfor the establishment of a complete 
stem of financial reform; it is rather that we should take the 
rst, and, it may be, the most important step in that direction. 
e necessities of the country are Sere the demand for 
nancial legislation by the Congress is universal. We differ, 
and differ widely, as to the methods to be used in meeting this 
demand, but there is concensus of opinion that the demand it- 
self is well founded. 

In presenting the question on this line the inquiries are into 
the causes of existing financial troubles, and into the merits of 
the pending measure to relieve them. But, before advancing 
to the discussion of these propositions, I propose to notice, and, 
as far as I may be able, toanswer the more prominent objections 
to the legislation proposed. These objections when carefully 


analyzed and considered, resolve themselvesinto two. The one 
is based on the supposed evil effects of State bank currency as 
manifested in the past history of the country; the other on the 
legal proposition that with the issuing and control of the cur- 
rency the States have nothing to do—that under the Constitu- 
tion this is a matter wholly within the power of the General 
Government. 

Under the first objection stated itis urged that the systems of 
banking which so long prevailed in the States of the Union 
proved themselves to be wholly vicious, and that a return to 
State banking would be a return to the use of ‘* wild-cat’’ money, 
and to a revival, and perhaps augmentation, of the great evils 
which it is alleged the use of such money entailed on the people. 
This reasoning has been already with much clearness and force 
answered in this debate. To my mind it is utterly untenable. 
It ignores the possibility that experience has taught useful les- 
sons; it ignores present conditions in this country which are so 
widely at variance from those which existed a half century ago; 
it fails to regard the causes which made what are called ‘* wild- 
cat banks” a possibility, and that these causes have passed away 
forever. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency made allusion to these causes in his learned argument 
without seeming to apprehend that the people of the United 
States have made any advancein a half century. Hespoke with 
tediousness of detail of the history of State banking, and with 
dark colors painted its defects and its crimes; and with im- 
pressive bearing he demanded to know if we would restore these 
evil days to the country. 

But he failed to allude to a fact which is upon the very sur- 
face of this argument, that the conditions which made possible 
the mischiefs on which he dwelt have, at this day, no existence. 
Then the means of transportation were slow and tedious. They 
were the ‘‘ horse mail ” and the “‘ prairie schooner,” he so graph- 
ically described. The railroad and the telegraph were not yet 
in operation. To-day space and time are annihilated, and com- 
mercial intelligence is now transmitted to the commercial cen- 
ters and throughoutthe country with the rapidity of lightning. 
There is yet anotherchange in the conditions, which now exist, 
from those formerly existing, which is not to be overlooked. 

In every commercial center there are to-day well established 
institutions, whose business it is to gather intelligence from 
every portion of the country touching financial conditions, and 
to disseminate this intelligence broadcast over the land. So 
that without going into tedious details it may be safely affirmed 
that at this day no bankof issue, established under any author- 
ity, could successfully circulate its currency unless it could 
secure the confidence of the people in the existence of two facts: 
First. The absolute solvency of the bank, by reason of the pru- 
dence and honesty of its manrgement. Second. That this solv- 
ency would be maintained at all times beyond question by rea- 
son of such State legislation as would render concealment of its 
true condition a matter of impossibility. Without thecontinued 
existence of these conditions no State bank could, by any pos- 
sibility, force its notes into circulation. They would be re- 
jectedas worthless by all towhom they wereoffered. The argu- 
ments in opposition to State banking assume that the bills of 
State banks would by some sort of compulsion be forced upon 
the people, but let it be remembered that no such compulsion 
would exist. 

It is not now proposed to substitute State bank bills for all 
other currency. If that were thought to be desirable, the time 
has not come when it is practicable. But if this is not true, if it 
should be thought desirable to make the notes of State banks 
the chief supply of paper currency, the intimate connection be- 
tween the States now existing, to which I havealluded, and the 
advance in financial knowledge would be safeguards against a 
doubtful currency. The currency issued under the regulations 
prescribed by those States, which should adopt safe methods, 
would supercede the currency of States with detective methods, 
and thus a rivalry in excellence would be created. 

But I here repeat that the present effort is to remove obstruc- 
tions to the maintenance of a local currency which is now so 
imperatively demanded; and in this view it is no concern to one 
State what the citizens of another may prescribe by legislation 
for its own people. 

That the currency issued under the laws of every State would 
remain a local currency if it found circulation at all, unless it 
met the conditions to which I have alluded, seems to me too 
plain for argument. As well try to frighten men by the ghost 
stories of the nursery as to alarm the people of this generation 
by the ery of ‘‘ wild-cat” and “‘red-dog” money. Reduced to its 
lastanalysis, theargumentsagainstthe pending measure are found 
torest ina want of confidencein the pee of the severai States. 
It is assumed that they may be safely trusted to manage wisel 
the affairs of the whole country through their chosen Represen 
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atives, when these Representatives are sent to the Congress of 
the United States, but utterly unfit to effect the same manage- 
ment through representativesacting in their State Legislatures. 
I do not know how other gentlemen may feel on this subject, but 
J am free to say that I would be ashamed to go back to my con- 
stituents and t:llthem I had advocated on the floor of too liows 
of Representatives the proposition that Congressional control 
of the currency must be maintained, because they could not be 
trusted to establish and preserve a system by the ature of 
their State which would be wise 6, and efficient. The same 
constituents who sent us here and who will elect our successors, 
choose as their State legislators our equals in intelligence and 
prudence and patriotism. 

While I have attempted to show that, admitting the existence 
of the mischiefs of State banking in the past, the reoccurrence 
of them is an impossibility, yet I wholly deny that these mis- 
chiefs ever existed 40 the extent claimed. State bank notes 
were current, through many of the years of the period to which 
allusion has been made in this debate, with notes of national is- 
sue, and the notes of those States whose systems were wisely 
coustructed were equal if not superior in value, in the estima- 
tion of the people, to the notes issued under the authority of 
Congress, 

But why go back to this distant period? Why does the gen- 
tleman from Lilinois seek to transport us “to the years beyond 
the flood,” in order to gather from the of the remote 
past facts for our frightening? Why did he not.come to a later 

riod in his attempt to picture the demerits of State banking? 

hy did he not examine the records made by the State ban 
at the very time they were forced into liquidation *“y unjust Con- 
ional legislation? For the reason, it is to be presumed, 

ut this latter record would not serve his purpose. It is a 
truth not to be controverted that when the i cent tax was 
laid upon all State issues and that when the State banks were 
thus forced to recall their notes, every bank in the Northern 
States redeemed its outstanding discount and with- 
out loss te any holder. Thesame istrue in the main with refer- 
ence to the banks then existing in the Southern States. 


The tions were of banks as had their assets de- 
stroyed exigencies of war. In my own State of Alabama 
only one k failed to redeem its , and that bank failed 


only for the reason above stuted. In truth, it was the 
solvency of State banks and the well-understood safe their 
notes in cireulation that prompted the enactment. of the law 
which we are now seeking to repeal. It was ht to be nec- 
essary that every aid that could be by legis- 
banks should be given 
these banks came at once into 
competition with the State bank notes, and were at a disad- 
vantage in the competition because of the nded con- 
fidence of the people in the latter. Henee the to de- 
stroy these State and hence the resort to this instrument 
of destruction, the 10 per cent tax. 


The object was to remove the State from on 
with national-bank money in order that latter t be 
aided to a widercirculation. If State moaey was as it has been 


described, no tax would have been needed. The of 
national-bank currency would have been the for the im- 
mediate retirement of the State bills. So that the existence of 
the law imposing the tax is evidence of the favorable esteem in 
which the Geagven which imposed it held the State bank issues. 
I pass to the consideration of the second raised to 
the ee of this substitute, namely, the constitutional power 
and duty in the General Government to control the currency. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. | be ome his 
usual force of reasoning, and following the lead of gentle- 
man from Ilinois {Mr. in a large degree the 


eae those moar ee eee to the 

measure, when he 8 ——— 

| ane the Constitution the puceneane of the United States 

has the exclusive control over the regulation of the currency. 

His language was: 

tion is that it was the intent of the Constitution to put 
under the absolute 


of the country control of Congress, ex- 
CRA? GEEESOAAIDTRER, ASRS RETRO T SAR e 


If the ition stated by him be true, it seems to.me to fur- 


nish strong reason for the the pending measure, rather 
than arenson ive to the repeal of the 10 per cent tax. 
It isunquest the law, long established and controverted 
no one, that when a power is conferred 
Government by the Constitution, its exercise 
the States. The prohi 


| adorn 
Constitution confers the eee ee 


- 


F 


States or any one of them is illegal. The act of any State, in 
the matter so conferred on the General Government, is void. 
This, as I have remarked, is an uncontroverted proposition. I 
need only cite the latest deliverance made on this subject by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In delivering the 
opinion of the court in the case of Leisy vs. Hardin, known as 
** The original-package case,” the Chief Justice said: 

It was stated in the thirty-second part of The Federalist that the Stateg 
might exercise coneurrent and independent power in all cases but three. 
First, where the power was lodged exclusively in the Federal Constitution; 
second, where it was given to the United States and prohibited to the States; 
third, where from the nature and subjects of the power, it must be neces- 
sarily exercised by the National Government exclusively. 

Assuming these ee to bo true, and arguing from them, 
the Chief Justice further says: 

When a particular power of the General Government is one which must 
necessarily be exercised by it, and Congress remains silent, this is not onl 
not a concession that the power reserved by the States may be exerted, as 
the apocm power had not been elsewhere reposed, but on the con , the 
only legitimate conclusion is that the General Government intended that 
power should not be affirmatively exerc: , and the action of the States 
— = be permitted to affect that which would be incompatible with such 

mtion, 


This deliverance of the Supreme Court is but an affirmation 
of repeated decisions which preceded it. It thus appears that 
an exclusive power vested in the General Government by the 
Constitution can not be exercised by the States, although Con- 

may not by its action prohibit such exercise. It there- 
eee follows that if the contention of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be true, the passage by Congress of a tax on State bank 
issues was not only unnecessary, but was vicious legislation, in 
that it gave color of oe to the States, to exercise power 
which was prohibited to them by the Constitution itself. That 
which Congress taxes is made lawful to be done, the tax being 
paid, so far as Congress has power to legalize it. We might 
well rest the argument on the question of exclusive power in 
the General Government to control the currency on this deci- 
sion, but there are abundant other reasons why the proposition 
can not be true. 

Many extracts have been read in the course of this debate, 
from men who were eminent in the of the country dur- 
ing the earlier years after the = of the Constitution, in- 
tended to show their ns of extent to which Congress 
is authorized, under the Constitution, to go in regulating the 
currency,and from these extracts itis assumed that these states- 
men and political writers acknowledged the power of the Con- 
ao to exclusive control of the currency of the country. But 

defy the production of a single sion from any of these 
men which goes to the extent, as now contended, that the power 
to regulate the currency rests exclusively in the General Gov- 
ernment. On the cont , they speak without exception of the 
power possessed by the National Government to regulate the 
currency by affirmative action in restrainof State 
authority. This contention they would have never made had 
they believed that all power over the currency was taken from 
the States by the Constitution itself. 

I need not repeat the quotations which have been read. One 

of the attempted misuse of the opinions of the earlier 
statesmen will suflice. The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] quoted the following from Mr. Jefferson: 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to J. W. Eppes, of June 24, 1813, said: 

“The State be ed to, to transfer the right of ulat- 
fng paper to Congress in um it ble, but 
war at least, with asaving of charter fortunes in the present 
state of our circulation are at the vey 3 those self-created money lend- 
ers, and are prostrated by the floods of nominal money with which their 
avarice deluges us.” 

And, strange to say, the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency would have us infer from this extract that Mr. 
ae believed that exclusive control over the currency is 
vested in 

This letter was written during our last war with England, and 
was prompted by the conditions which the war had produced. 
abe deoning: of odtun ty Wiel Wake te a the States to authorize 
the issuing of notes by State banks to circulate as money, and 
ig ag nee: 9 ntcleaneet gig apotheke the 

to the General Government. There is but one 
which this power can be thus transferred, and that is by - 

the Constitution. Theextract itself shows that this was Mr. 
‘sm t He why amend the oe ag p= pn order 
to insert a already contained? And why 
of saving charter rights, i such rights could not be in Ba 
State authority? 

Mr. Hamilton, who was the head and front of those who advo- 
cated National Government, never fora moment doubted 
the power of the States to banks of issue; and it is 
incredible to believe wer not remained in the 


, had 
States aftor the adoption of the Constitution, he would ha 
permitted 


the violation of the Constitution to have gone on 
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challenged while he was the chief finencial officer of the Gov- 


ernment. 

Nor is thisall. The question has been before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the opinion of this high tribunal 
has been expressed in no uncertain terms. In the case of Bris- 
coe vs, Bank of Kentucky the question of the right of a State to 
incorporate a bank with power to issue notes to circulate as 
money was directly in issue. In that case the contention was 
that the bills issued by the Bank of Kentucky were bills of 
credit, and as such prohibited to be issued by State authority. 
The court first defines a bill of credit, mentioned in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to be *‘a om issued by the sov- 
ereign power containing a pledge of its faith and designed to 
circulate as money.” Further on in the opinion it is said, ‘‘ to 
constitute a bill of credit within the meaning of the Constitution, 
it must be issued bya State, on the faith of the State, and be de- 
signed to circulate as money.” 

The conclusion reached by the court that the notes issued by 
banks chartered by a State and intended to circulate as money 
were not bills of credit, and were not inhibited by any clause of 


the Constitution, unless the State had pled its faith for their 
redemption. This decision was rendered 1837. It has since 
that time been repeatedly affirmed by the United States Supreme 


Court. Mr. Justice Story alone dissented, and based his dissent 
on the ground that, in the case presented, it appeared that the 
State of Kentucky had such interest in the bank as to render 
e notes of the bank issues by the State, and for that reason 
they were billsof credit. But headmitted in distinct terms 
the authority of the State to authorize bank corporations to issue 
notes to circulate as money. He says: ‘‘ Butit has been argued 
that if this bank be unconstitutional, all State banks founded on 
— capital are unconstitutional. That proposition I utterly 
eny.” It is thus evident that the contention so vigorously 
urged in this debate that the power to regulate the currency is 
exclusive in the General Government is without the slightest 
foundation. 

If further argument was necessary on this point, it may be 
found in the opinion of the Supreme Court, in the case in which 
they sustain the constitutionality of the law now sought to be 
repealed. Thisis the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, and Chief 
Justice Chase delivered the opinion of the court. He recitesin 
his opinion the following facts: 

That on the 25th day of February, 1863, Congress taxed na- 
tional-bank associations, then for the first time established, 2 
per centon their circulation; that on March 3 of the same year 
the Congress put 1 per cent tax on the issues of State banks, and 
reduced to the same per cent the tax on the issues of national 
banks; that on the 30th of June, 1864, the tax on State banks 
was continued at the same rate; and on March 3, 1865, the 10 per 
cent tax was impozed on State banks. 

He thensays: 

Tt will be seen that when tho poll 
adopted in 1863, Congress was inclined to discriminate for rather than 
against the circulation of State banks, but that when the country had been 
sufiiciently furnished with a national currency by issues of United States 
notes and of national-bank notes, the discrimination was turned, and every 

turned in the opposite direction. 

Further on in the opinion, when he was reaching the conclu- 
sion that Congress had power to tax the circulation of State 
banks, he says: 
gursin by sulsable ctactinents, tho circulation as money of any notes not 
issued under its own authority. 

Why restrain by suitable enactments? Why make any en- 
actments at all, if the notes of State banks were prohibited by 
the Constitution itself from being issued? I leave these ques- 
tions to be answered by gentlemen who contend for exclusive 
constitutional power in the General Government to control the 


What. Congress discriminate in favor of that which by the 
Constitution is illegal! And the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Uni States gravely assert that Congress may 
restrain enactment that which the Constitution pro- 
hibits! 


No, no; if the Chief Justice believed as does the gentleman 
from. Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Illinois he would 
have summarily disposed of the case by saying that it was im- 
material to the bank whether or not Congress could tax its circu- 
lation, since the circulation itself 
tutional inhibition. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] contended 
that the dissenting opinion in this case of Briscoe vs. The Bank 
of Kentucky should be accepted as the clearer exposition of the 
law. enone taertlenn ting ephalen does not sustain 
his contention, but I take no issue with him on the ition 
that it is both our right and duty to form our own judgnents on 


of taxi bank circulation was first 


was by reason of consti- 


such constitutional questions as are presented in this case; and 
nence [ maintain that the case of Vezie Bank vs. Fenno was im- 
roperly decided, and that the dissenting opinion delivered by 
r. Justice Nelson is far more conclusive than the papreins 


opinion delivered by the Chief Justice. With unusual clearness 
and force Justice Nelson shows that the imposing of this tax on 
State bank circulation was not a tax on property, as contended 
by the Chief Justice, but a tax on the debts of the bank, and 
was simply a mode by which ‘the powers and faculties of 
the States to incorporate banks are subject to taxation, and 
which, if maintained, may annihilate these powers.” He com- 
ments with great vigor on the enormity presented by the ac- 
tion of Congress which imposed the tax on the notes, which 
are debts of the banks, and in the same act a tax on the assets 
of the bank, which are property, and he draws the conclu- 
sion irresistibly, it seems to me, that the act of Congress now 
sought to be repealed was a direct attack on the powers and fac- 
ulties of the States which might be extended to the destruction 
of the States themselves. But of this, further on. 

If it be true, as I have attempted to show, that the passage of 
the pending measure will not result in the issuing and circula- 
ting of “ wild-cat”” money,and that there is no ground for the 
contention that the control of the currency was vested by the 
Constitution exclusively in Congress, the questions are: First, 
has Congress the constitutional power, concurrently with the 
States, to pass the 10 per cent law? Secondly, whether the law 
has ae past acted, and is now acting, beneficially to the 

eople? 

I will consider these propositions in the inverse order in which 
they are stated. It is a fact scarcely controverted, that the cur- 
reney in the aoaeae has been for years, and is to-day, in the 
control largely of the national ban It is pertinent, there- 
fore, to inquire into the effect which the national-bank system, 
in connection with the destruction of State banks, has had upon 
the commercial and business interests of the country. Save in 
the main purpose of their creation, namely, to aid in the sale 
of United States bonds, the national banks have not been a suc- 
cess, and from the very nature of the system, their success, as 
an agency, to furnish currency to the people, is utterly impossi- 
ble. One fact alone, it seems to me, is conclusive of this asser- 
tion, and that is the steady decrease in the amount of national- 
bank bills in circulation. This decrease has been going on for 
years, and has been proportionate to the appreciation of the 
price of United States bonds. This decrease in the volume of 
national-bank circulation explains the defects in the system on 
which the national banks have been made to rest. The basis of 
their circulation being United States bonds, and these bonds 
having gone to a high premium, it has followed, of necessity, 
that their establishment by men of moderate capital, and in 
places where banks were most needed, was im ible. 

It needs no extended argument to prove that if the people are 
to depend upon bank notes to any considerable extent for their 
needed currency, such system of banking should be established 
as will by force of its operations carry the banks to the homes 
of the people all over the land, and which will also provide 
that degree of flexibility to the currency which will meet 
the varying commercial and industrial conditions. Nothing is 
more clearly established than that in times of financial! distress 
and peril currency notes will return to the place whence they 
were issued. But itis also true that it is in these times that 
there should be the greatest facility that can bo afforded by law 
consistent with safety to the circulationof bank notes. 

Why was it, may be pertinently asked in this connection, that 
certain banks throughout the country were forced in combina- 
tion to issue clearing-house certificates and pe of like kind, 
the tax against which isin the pending bill sought to be re- 
moved? It was the demand for money or its equivalent, which 
the banks in regular way had no power tosupply. At this su- 
preme moment, when the necessities for currency were most 
prossing: the national banks discovered their weakness. They 

before the storm prostrate and helpless. And it was at this 
very time that the State bankscame to the rescue, and by prompt 
nm, without regard to the risks of having to pay a heavy tax 

on their certificates, averted much of the danger that threat- 
ened the ene 

Had State banks of issue been in existence during tho period 
of the late panic, clearing-house certificates and makeshifts of 
like kind would have been unnecessary, and it is even safe to 
say that the panic itself would not have occurred. But this 
is aside from my line ofargument. I return toit. In 
the presence of facts well known to have been uced by a 

m, discussion as to the manner .in which they were pro- 

is unnecessary. It is beyond controversy that through 

the years which have passed since the late war, there has been 
a tendency increasing from year to year to a congestion of the 
currency in circulation at the financial centers, and to a corre- 
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sponding deficiency of circulation in portions of the country re- 
mote from these centers. 

The result of this condition of things has been scarcity of 
money at the places where it was most in demand, and corre- 
spondingly the prevalence of high rates of interest for its use 
by those whose necessities compelled them to become borrow- 
ers. ‘The surplus money which could be used for the purpose of 


making loans has belonged to those far removed from the bor- 
rowers and who were entirely unacquainted with the degree of 
credit to which these borrowers were justly entitled. Hence, 
the borrowing class, ropes able to offer ample security to 
the amount of their necessities, have been able to reach the 
owners of the money in a way indirect and of consequence ex- 
tremely burdensome. 

But the people are as much entitled to the free use of their 
credit as they are to the free use of their property; and any law 


national or State, which puts a hindrance to this free use o 
credit isan oppression. It is contrary to the genius of our in- 
stitutions. 


I hold in my hand an open letter addressed to me, as a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Committee of this House, by a 
oe citizen of my own State, and a State senator, the Hon. 

ohn T. Milner. This gentleman is a man of mature years and 
of wide and varied experience, and commands in marked degree 
the confidence of the people. | can not give better expressions 
to the conditions of things which I have been attempting im- 
perfectly to describe than to quote his language. He says: 


Tne banks should be brought to the home of the citizens so the banker could 
become acquainted in the viclnage and know whom to loan to. Th 
on¢ thousand men in our hboring county of Walker as es 
bank to the extent of their wants, 8100 or , as is Vanderbilt in New York 
for his wants. Yet they can not get a dollar unless under the provisions of 
our crop lien law, and so it is all over Ala Under the crop lien law 
_ the farmer goes to some merchant, gives him a mortgage on his ee 
crop, agroeing to commissions and charges usually on double num- 

ber of bales of cotton he produces. (Money can only be had on cotton, a 
gold — The Jay wy takes the mort to a cotton commission 
merchant and guarantees it; he in turn takes it to the local banker, who 
transmits it toa New pres or New York banker. The money then comes, 
discounted all along the ,and finally reaches the merchant, who opens 
an account With the farmer. 

Here the fun . The farmer can buy as I have often more 
with #100 cash in hand than he can with $131 on his credit, or he pays 31 per 
cent for his money besides the woe on his The mort is all 
this time the pro y of,and held by, the Eastern banker. No wonder 
these poople wish thestatus quo toremain. Nowonder the Alabama farmer 
is r. banking system that would enable him to borrow at home $100 
at 6 per cent, or even 8 per cent interest, and purchase his oe when and 
where he oe would greatly aid the farmer and ——_ m up every in- 
terest in Alabama. The question is can this be done is it ticable? 
IT unhesitatingly answer yes. It was done under the State banking system, 
and can be done under a liberalized national banking system. 


Does my friend from South Carolina, who is doing me the 
honor of close attention, think that this is an overstatement of 
conditions existing in our Southern country? 

Mr. meee South Carolina. Itisnot. It hardly comes 
up to it. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, if that condition exists, and it 
ean be romoved by legislation, what higher duty rests upon 
Congress than to afford this relief? 

— TALBERT of South Carolina. We certainly ought to 
give it. : 

No stronger statements than these could be presented on the 
pH entailed upon that le, whose currency supply must be 

oled out to them in this indirect and oppressive —_ The 

ople to whom my distinguished Alabama friend refers are 

eae able to Mong undoubted security for any amount 
which their necessities force them to borrow. They do give 
this meonettt, but in a manner and under a burden which I have 


again read from Mr. Milner's letter toshow how relief would 
come from State banks: 
We wanta 


whi hi born and in the South 
a Nery ave our money oe =e uw! 


ma: 
bamian in search o: cree rey eal oat de om i Sees 
know ‘the a Bye pene .” The manager stated in the 


these and other gentlemen as direc- 
om Wome to town and borro 
What aia you do whenitcamedue? I renewed u 


Aia’ ou could not haverenewed? He ene 
the another bank and the money, This the . 
and easy money did it. ow, this is just what we need in 
wo some. The Boston banker knew these and 
sores 2a eeve em = eer, A oe concern could 
cent, or at all. e need a money under some bank- 
ing system that ie Lorn and ownel in Alabama. 


Who can doubt for a moment that the burdens which now 


rest — so large a number of the people of this country sprin 

directly from the currency systems which now prevail and hav 

prevailed for so many years t? And what have stated is 
not a tenth of the evils which these systems have produced in 
all departments of business. The connection between the prev- 
alent financial distress and the existing financial systems is not 
disputed. It has been admitted directly or indirectly by every 
one who has preceded me in this debate. Remedy there 
should be, but what? Are we to wait 7 longer, until learned 
financiers agree upon some general and comprehensive plan for 
national circulation? My Brother SPRINGER believes that he 
has discovered the perfect aay 

My friend WARNER is equally confident that his om Speen 
all merit; while my colleague on the committee, Mr. WALKER, 
is confident that if the pe arg will but adopt the financial 
methods which he has with so much learning evolved, the 
country will be speedily restored to abundant and lasting pros- 

rity. So of many other able and learned members of this 

ouse. Meanwhile the country suffers on. Our constituents 
cry tous louder and yet louder for relief. Here and now is pre- 
sented a simple plan which is in danger of being rejected, I fear, 
because of itssimplicity. But of its merits I will speak further 
on. Iam dealing now with the objections to the existing sys- 
tems, and of the reasons which induced in my mind the convic- 
tion that the legislation now sought to be repealed should not 
have been enacted. 

I come to further examination of the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion at issue. I have attempted to review the arguments urged 
in justification of the e of the 10 per cent tax, because of 
the exclusive control over the currency vested in Congress by 
the Constitution. Whether there does or does not exist concur- 
rent power in the General and State governments over matters 
of currency is a proposition not necessarily involved in this de- 
bate. This concurrence of authority may be granted to exist 
without in anywise sustaining the constitutionality of the exist- 
ing law, imposing a taxon the circulation of State banks. The 
true question is not whether the Congress may provide a finan- 
cial system, but whether it may sustain this system by using the 
ine wer of the Government to destroy the systems provided 

6 States: 

I admit that the Supreme Court of the United States have de- 
cided this quéstion in the affirmative, but I maintain that while 
such high authority is strongly persuasive of the correctness of 
the decision made, it does not absolve representatives of the 
people from the duty of os their own a of the 
constitutional question involved. Especially is this true when 
the decision was made by a divided court and when such strong 
oe from its correctness is given to us by some of its ablest 
members. 

I have already quoted from the aeeias opinion of Justice 
Nelson, in the case of Leisy vs. Hardin. His reasoning, to the 
effect that the imposition of a tax on State bank circulation is 
a direct attack on the governmental functions of the States, is 
tomy mind conclusive. I read again from his opinion: 


The Federal Government is oneof delegated powers. All powers not dele 
gated to it or inhibited to the States are reserved to the States or'to the 


le. 
A Btate can not emit bills of credit, or, in other words, it can not issue that 


description of paper to answer the of money which was denominated, 
before the ad on of the tution, bills of credit. But a State may 
grant acts of tion for the attaiument of these objects, ch are 


essential to the interests of society. This power is incident to sovereignty 
and there is no limitation in the eral Constitution on its exercise by the 
States in respect to the incorporation of banks. 


* * * * * * * 
This taxation of the powers and faculties of the State governments, which 
are essential to their sovereign independent man- 


and to the efficient an 
a administration of their internal affairs is for the first time 

vanced as an attribute of Federal authority. It finds no nr or coun: 
tenance ee ee, of the Government, or in the opinion of the il- 
lustrious statesmen who founded it. These statesmen scrupulously ab- 
stained t upon the rights of the States, and 


from 3 encroachmen 
within these its sustained and supported them as sovereign States. 


The bills in circulation re not the property but the debts of the bank, 
in their account of debit and cred ts aro placed on the debit side. : 
tainly no nmen ye made iscovery of taxing sides 
= cesounh, debit and t, as the property of a taxable person or corpo- 
ra 


* ® e e ® & 8 
It is true that the present at the power to create 


decision strikes only 
banks, but no person can fail to seo that the principle involved affects the 
pa! tocreate any other da tion of corpora’ such as railroads, 
urnpikes, manufacturing com) and others. 


But it is now urged that if the constitutional power vested in 
Congress to coin money and regulate the value thereof, is not 
sufficiently broad to confer the power to tax all notes of State 
banks, then this power may be found under what is called ‘‘ The 
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commerce clause of the Constitution.” This clause reads as 
follows: 


Congress shall have power * * * to regulate commerce with forei 
nations and aahons the sevéral States, and with the Indian tribes. = 


There is no clause in our fundamental law which has of late 
years been oftener appealed to to sustain legislation which is to 
my mind so foreign from its true significance. Thec now 

ut forth is, that under the power to regulate commerce the 

ngress may prescribe the very ooenene by which commerce 
is conducted. Congress may tax State bank circulation until it 
is utterly destroyed and all because, in the opinion of Congress, 
commerce can better prosper under the currency which is ex- 
clusively national. Such is the argument. By parity of rea- 
soning, Congress may destroy by taxation any other agency em- 
ployed in commercial transactions. 

Transportation is affected by various agencies. Why may 
not Congress determine which of these agencies is, in its opin- 
ion, the best and most profitable for the people to use, and to 
make the use of others impossible by heavy taxation? Or yet 
again, because steam is used as a motive power in transporta- 
tion, and because transportation is anecessity to commerce, wh 
may not Congress prescribe the manner in which steam shall 
be applied to machinery in order to make it the most effective 
motive power? It is absurd to contend that Congress may do 
these things, and yet to such result have we arrived, and to 
others equally untenable, when we construe the power to regu- 
late commerce to convey the authority to prescribe the means 
or agencies by which commerce is conducted. 

Away with such latitudinarianism in constitutional construc- 
tion! It destroys the beauty and harmony of our system of 
government; it minimizes the reserved rights of the people; it 
carries Government control into their private concerns, and 
will, if persisted in, not only revolutionize our form of Govern- 
ment, but will destroy the liberties which the Constitution was 
intended to preserve. 

The framers of the Constitution of the United States intended 
toconfer upon the General Government all needed authority, 
but it was far from their thoughts that within the short period 
of a century the direct and simple language which they used 
should be perverted to the destruction of those reserved rights 
of the States which they were so jealous to preserve. They 
gave ample scope to the power of taxation; they knew the ne- 
cessity of it, but they knew as well its tendency and capability 
to be abused. Hence the guarded manner in which they con- 
veyed it. And yet when the attempt is made to destroy the 
abuse of this necessary but dangerous power which the exigen- 
cies of internecine strife made possible, we are told by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of an important committee of this House 
that weare ‘‘takingsteps backward.” Behind such assumption 
would usurped authority intrench itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the stream which sinks into the earth and is 
seemingly lost forever takes no step backward when it again 
bursts into the sunlight, and with increased volume of purified 
waters flows on to bless the land. The principle of human lib- 
erty which for a time is heldin the bondage of despotic power 
takes no backwardstep when with reawakened strength and en- 
ergy it breaks the fetters which had bound it, and reasserts its 
power and influence over the destinies of men. 

After Runnemede was the Star Chamber, and according to the 
political philosophy of my friend from Illinois a step backward 
was taken when the habeas corpus and trial by jur 
again established as the fundamental principles of 


were once 
glish lib- 


erty. 

There can never be a step backward when imprisoned truth 
is liberated, or when a righteous principle, long suppressed, is 
again given free course among men. 

Principles never die. Once known they are henceforth im- 


mortal. 

Groat principles are great truths. All truth is of God, and 
being of Divine origin, is ever living. 

On this continent was born the principle of home rule as 
applied to independent States united for certain general pur- 

. Our fathers ifitended so toframe the bond of union that 

his vital principle—vital to human liberty—should never be 

destroyed. Nor willit be. For more than a half century it was 

the strength and beauty ofoursystem. Thencame the dark days. 
Amid arms the laws were silent. 

Whatwonder that in such a death-grapple as the world never 
before saw, and I pray may never see » even funda- 
mental ee of our system should become obscured and re- 

strength. 

When we consider the protracted severity of the late war, the 
constant exercise by the General Government unchallenged, as 
—— ate the case, of the highest power during its con- 

uance and after its termination, the wonder is. not that the 


lively sense of danger felt aforetimes when the General Govern- 
ment would interfere with matters of pure domestic concern 
should have been blunted, but that so much of State independ- 
ence should have survived. 

It is reassuring to the lover of his Government as it was in the 
better days of itsadministration, thatas the sober second thought 
comes back to the people it is leading them to demand the full 
recognition of the dual nature of our system, and, inconsequence, 
the full reéstablishment of the principle of restricted power in 
the General Government, and of home rule in the States in all 
matters not directly or indirectly delegated by them; and es- 

cially of the principle that the National Government shall not 

nterfere with the powers and faculties of the governments of 
the States. 

But waiving the constitutional question just discussed, and 
admitting the concurrent power in Congress and the State Leg- 
islatures to pass currency laws, and even the further power in 
Congress to protect the currency it authorizes by legislation ad- 
verse to the currency authorized by the States, the question 
recurs, has the 10 per cent tax law acted beneficially, and would 
the restoration of State banks be beneficial to the people? 

Ihave attempted to show that the national-bank system, to 
foster which the State bank tax was imposed, has proven a dis- 
astrous failure, and that the mischiefs it has entailed will inevi- 
tably increase in larger measure in the future than in the past. 
Can these be checked by a return to State banking? 

It.is safe to assume that under a well-regulated State banking 
system a bank would be established in every community where 
the unsupplied demand for currency was sufficient to make its 
issues profitable. Two results would follow: One, the power of 
the people of limited amount of property, but solvent to the ex- 
tent of their necessities to borrow, to procure money directly 
from the bank, and hence at moderate rate of interest; and the 
other the return of the notes to the bank when the necessities 
of the people to use them ceased. These are the results now so 
—— y demanded, a cheaper and more flexible currency. 

have said that the great demand for this present movement 
is not for a national but for a local circulation, and I insist 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him just there? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to ask the 

entleman from Alabama if he does not think that a national 

sue of the national currency could by some plan be localized? 
For instance, by the Government issuing the currency and allow- 
ing each State to receive a pro rata share, to be distributed un- 
der her own banking laws, adopted by the State Legislature, 
and in that way decentralize and localize a uniform currency? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I am not contending that it is not 
roe so to frame a national system as to give local benefits. 

hope it may be done in the reconstruction of our national cur- 
rency now being attempted. But I hesitate to beiieve that any 
system by which the supply of currency is under the control ex- 
clusively of the Government—national or State—can be so con- 
structed as to meet the necessity and demand for flexibility and 
cheapness. But be this as it may, my friend from South Caro- 
lina will not forgot that my plea for notes of State banks rests 
on the idea that they are to be subsidiary to, and not destructive 
of, other issues. 

If his suggestion should prevail—and its merits I can not turn 
aside to discuss—and if in some way a national currency, safe, 
cheap, and flexible, should be devised, then State banks would 
not issue heen notes for the sufficient reason that the field 
for their circulation would be occupied. 

My time drawstoitsclose. One further suggestion and I have 
done. I have spoken of the unequal distribution of the cur- 
rency, and of the consequent abundance of it in those sections 
of the country indirectly favored by existing laws. 

Gentlemen representing these constituencies do not realize 
the importance of the pending measure to those sections from 
which the currency is, by the operation of our present financial 
system, withdrawn. The cry comes to you, Democrats of the 

orth, from a distressed and long-suffering prenie. They are 
<< brethren, they love their oe and its institutions. 

hey revere its Constitution and Le tslaws. Their party 
feet yi have promised the relief which this measure is calcu- 
lated to secure. They expectit. God grant that you may give 
it to them. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on account of the demand of the party to 
which I belong for the passage of the pending bill, use | be- 
lieve it is wise legislation, and because I believe that the 10 
per cent tax law is unconstitutional, I most earnestly favor its 
repeal, and I make the most earnest appeal ee my Demo- 
cratic friends of the North to give us this help which we so 
= requireanddemand. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 
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The Law of Supply and Demand is the Sole Eccentric in Mar- 


SPEEOH 


HON. WILLIAM M. MoKATG, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Hovust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 12, 1894. 

The House being in Committec of the Whole on tho state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. CuainMan: Probably no question within the realms of eco- 
nomics possesses the salient points dearer to the hearts of the doc- 
trinaire or is so vr aga Ne the taxpayers as is the question which 
wo hove presented to-night, interwoven as it is with the structural 
form of the Government along the line of policy which 
the fact that taxes must be laid for the of the expendi- 
tures of the Government. Hardly the clash of arms ceased and 
the constitutional form of government been , under the laws 
of which we live to-day, before the Union found itself confronted 
with a fact ae was eo means to provide Secapenhene 
penses. there may have been parties, ere 
‘was no politi ——_ the question of economics. 

Every section of the country, every party, every class and shado 
of opinion agreed to the fact that they must have revenues to pay 
the enge yy mem of the Government. ny this con- 

its eee years of the Government 
this question. From 

souls 1832 or 1836, this 
minds 


world has ever produced. Raw and inexperienced though 
may have been iu governmental matters, yet the structure whic 
they built from the foundation stone was of such a character as to 
make the Serena we are rearing one of the first republics 
of the world. 

Possibly the political and 
than hy obuine that noes trie of tesmen, Daniel Webster, John 
an by citi t great trio of sta’ el We 0 
C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay, the respective leaders of the political 
thonght and policies of the sections they represented. en the 
divisional lines upon this politico-economic question commenced, 


whore docs history place these gentlemen? Massachusetts 
came Daniel Webster, whose massive brain, eet eloquence, and 
sagacious intellect are a part of the onal history of this 


Government, From the western section of our country we had 
Henry Clay, the mill boy of the slashes, truly the silver- 
orator of our nation and the peer in intellect of any of its statesmen ; 
whilst the political thought and policy of the South found its em- 
bodiment in tie keen, qe hn C. Calhoun. 

Daniel Webster, with his mighty intellect, recognized the 
tance of the grand shipping of this country which had 
— as was well said to-day by the 
sachu Mr. Everett}, in thatsection of 
not favo to soil and climate as other sections were. 
The shipping of the country at that time came eS 
that portion of the Union, and Webster, recognizing the fact that his 
interests lay with the commercial section, was an advocate of freer 
trade in every section. 

John C, oun, thinking that the manufactories which would 
srow with the growth of this country would be planted. south of 
{usson and Dixon’s line, where better climate and more genial con- 
ditions were to be found, advocated moderate protection for hom 


Henry Clay, the father of the American of internal im- 


system 
rovements, advocated the ciple of pure and 
e manufacturing coAeewies whieh aah bee to take roo 


Bs 


the country, instead of springing up and themselves in 
the South, took their form and in the North ibably in or 
near the section of country represented by Mr. Webster. Then 
began to ike tnine’ dane ies Shenk. te it 
w 2 . en 
was ths Webster Mh 30 cones the Soe and the position 


of a protective tariff man. Calhoun, the country 
which he represented as a Southern sn auekll cao be de- 
voted to onenmes interests, became an ardent s and 
- advocete of the freer trade policy. Clay was the man who 
stood up for the principle of protection throughout political 
career, and of him his great counterpart, James G. Blaine, in his 
Twenty Years of Congress, says: 


oan gre gel ay oa, Ma 
him, but saa whole the record of tariff leg wot the 
is a record of and 


Government 
the basis of much that is wisest in legislation. 


is q 


In 


these three statesmen, 
political opinion in the country at that time, we have 
nant leaders who made their impress upon our constitutional form 


representing the different phases of 


e domi- 


of Government. They were men eminently able to devise and 
defend on the floors of Congress a system of legislation which has 
lived beyond their time and come down to the peopent day. Their 


leade: ae ‘as superior to that which we find at the present 
time as ejack- 


rays of the sun are to the will-o’-the-wisp and 
o’-lanterns that infest our modern political morass. 
When ae of taxation in the shapeof a protective system 
was adop it was for the Be os of ovens the runnin 
expenses of the Government. en these duties were first lai 
there was no political alignment with reference to the question; 
but when the politico-economic question came in, then it was that 
parties began to separate, and this question was made a political 
stepping stone in order that each party might reach power through 
its control of the Government. As soon as this was done the 
expenditures of the Government commenced exceeding its absolute 
needs. Hardly an office was created to be filled by a political 
that ever been discontinued. I say to-day that in 
come er debates upon the question of the tariff on this floor 
I have nothing in reference to the entirely unnecessary and 
extra t expenses of this Government, 

If it be wise policy to reduce or restrict the expenditures of the 
Government at the present time, then it was a proper course durin 
the earlier of our history to have kept down such expendi- 
ture by not allowing political parties to create useless offices to be 
used solely in furtherance of party supremacy. And I venture tho 
assertion that no inconsiderable of the present deficit in the 
revenues of our Government could be cured if the legislative prun- 
ing knife was judiciously laid at the roots of a large number of 


ces now in ex ughout the United States. 
‘Nearly $500,000,000 are to run this Government annually. 
Probably there is no political authority — the methods of gov- 
ernmental taxation than the late distinguished gentleman 


Mr. Blaine, who filled the seat you now occupy, Mr. Chairman, and 
was recognized as one of the atest parliamentary speakers this 
country has ever possessed. his Twenty Years in Congress he 
wrote the following: 


Taxes, whether direct or indirect, always interest the mass of mankind, and the 
differences of the systems by which they shall be levied and collected, will always 
present an issue. 

8 


exigent Siumatavesnp. hen teaiteeiit lene censity ona 
some controversy, bu one 8 an 
recurs notion and for week’ . 


is termed settlement. Thus far, 
been the basis of new agitation, and each successive 

tion leads the question to a new settlement. the eee of nearly 
acentury on the question of the best mode of levying duties on agents, 
the di co of ion is as wide and as pronounced as when the su first 
attention of the Federa] Government. Theories on the side of high 

es and t on side of low duties are ee en oe 

in 1789, ee neial character there 


uch interest displayed as this. On a question of sentiment and of sym- 
pathy, like that of —-, feeling is inevitable, but it has been a matter of sur- 
prise that the adjustmen of a scale of duties on im of foreign merchandiso 
should be accompanied, as it often has been, d ys of excitement often 
amounting to passion. 


“One explanation of the excitement, often amounting to pas- 
sion,” that attends ooh ta which is purely an economic one, 
is that this excitement is begotten of the desire of each party to 
possess control of the Government, in order to have the machinery 
of the same in its hands, so as to be administered in the interest of 
wv: If the matter could be divested of that feature we would 
not have the excitement and sentiment that we see to-day. There 
was an attempt made during the administration of dent 
— to take this a out of —— i ae 

resolution was passed by Congress for appointment of a 
tariff commission to go through the industrial centers of the coun- 
try taking testimony in reference to the tariff and to recommend 
legislation upon the same. At the head of that commission was 
placed Mr. al W. Oliver, a leading Republican of Pittsburg, 
who, as epee here know, occupies a St gore position 
in the industrial interests of that city, a city which probably has 
within its limits a greater number of protected industries than can 
be found anywhere within the United States. That commission 
trave according to my recollection, through the industrial cen- 
ters of the United States, with full authority to examine witnesses 
in reference to the tariff question. 

In 1883, when the average duty was 42 | on cent, this Republican 
tariff commission, after a long investigation, recommended a re- 
duction of 20 per cent in the rate = an abatement of $45,000,000 
in taxes, The New York Tribune of January 16, 1883, in comment- 
ing on the report of the commission, says: 


The commission as a whole represented industries and was especially 
companent to consider their It the tariff ought to be substantially 
reduced, that such reduction Hinely to ok beneficial to the very in- 
dustries that at the outset might seem most to object tot. 

And the same organ asks 
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Tho New York Worl, in February, 1894, in commenting upon the 
remarks of the Tribune, says: 


contemporary warned its party in Congress nst the blunder of a 
an honest measure of tax reduction, and told the leaders plainly th 
a failure would be attributed to the intluence of a few mon \ 

The party did blunder and was beaten in_ the next election, as the 
Tribune would be the result. A few so manipulated the 
attempted revision that the rates were actually 
the revenues forty-five millions it abated it only twen 
reducing the average duty 20 press the law red it less than 5 per cent. 
Grover Gieveland was elected ident and the next House had a Democratic 
majority, as a result of the people’s anger and in response to their demand fora 
ooo he Real nthon party regained in 1888 and began ‘‘tinke the tariff 

6 er in ee ” 
upward in the interest ieoanpuiien. The average rate was imorensedl to-49.88 
cent on the collections of last year, and under the Wilson bill, which makes the 
average duty of 32 ey cent, only 2 cents less than the tariff commission of 1883 
recommended and the Tribune strongly sup rted, and this, actually as high as 
tho Morrill war tariff of 1861, is deno the monopoly Congressmen and 
tho news as a free-trade measure. 

So from ing of the Government to this time the only legislative 
je ni that has been is 


to 


made to put this question on a nonpartisan basis utterly 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we all know that the money for the support 
of the Government must be raised in — atleast by a tariff. Take 
the one hundred and fifty millions and upwards raised by internal- 
revenue taxes out of the aggregate of $450,000,000 necessary to run 
the Government, and you have a very large residue to be raised by 
import duties upon goods coming into thiscountry. It is absolutely 
necessary, then, that in this line of legislation a certain amount of 
protection shall be placed upon the growing industries of the coun- 
try. If the father of the system of American internal improvements 
in this country, Henry Clay, could be here to-day and see the per 
cent of protection that has been placed upon all of the industries 
that are protected under the law at — in operation he would 
be astonished. I have in my possession a copy of a letter written 
by him in 1843 to 8. F. Bronson, which I desire to insert as a part 
of my remarks as showing his view of the amount of protection that 
was required at that time: 

The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the United 
States in respect to a tariff may be briefly stated : 

In conformity with the principle announced in the compromise act, I think 
that whatever revenne is necessary to an economical and honest administration 
of the General Government ought to be derived from duties im on foreign 
imports. And I believe that in a tariff of those high duties such a 
discrimination to be made as will incidentally offer protection 
to our national in t. Ithink there is no danger of a ae protective tariff 
being ever established; that of 1828 (39 per cent) was eminently deserving of that 
denomination. I was noi in Congress when it passed and did not vote for it, but 
with its , and Mghiy oeremeee eth Gave it ae oe oe 
acquainted. wero discredi e can legislation an 0 
for its honor will cour be b ™ 

that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded on the 

faet that our manufactures have taken a deop root. In their infancy 

n & greater share of protection, but as they w and advanced they 

acquired strength and stability, and uently will require less protection. 

Even now some branches of them are able to maintain in distant markets suc- 
cessful competition with rival foreign manufacturers. 


Fifty years have passed since that letter was written, Mr. Chair- 
man, and what then might have been called the infant industries 
of the —T have become grounded and rooted to an extent in- 
conceivable during that period, yet a higher meed of protection, 
reaching up to an average of 49.58 per cent, has been p upon 
them. at would he think if he could come back and see the 
tariff as it is upon our statute books some. 

Mr. Chairman, a gentleman in the Republican ranks in my district, 
one of ourmost prominent public speakers, showed me asuit of clothes 
which he was wearing at the time (a diagonal suit), which he had 
bought in London for $35. He showed me another suit which he 
had bought in this country, of exactly the same material (being 
imported), for which he paid $60, and yet I have heard it said upon 
this floor that the consumer does not pay the tax. That gentleman 
did not pay the tax upon the suit of clothes which he bought in Lon- 
don because he wore it to the port of Liverpool, crossed the ocean, 
and entered the port upon this side without paying the import duty 
of the United States, on account of exemption on aan oneth 
apparel, and then back to his home without paying the Suporte 
or the a duty; but on the other suit he had to pay not only 
the of the manufacturer in London, but he paid the freight rate 
to ers the ocean carriage, ocean insurance, the import 
duty of United States, the importer’s tax and the jobber’s tax 
in the city where he had it made up. So the $35 that he paid for 
the suit which he bought in London had almost twice the purchas- 
ing, wer that the same amount of money had in the city in which 
he lived, and yet we are told that the tariff is not a tax upon the 
cons 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. ReEp], in a h which he 
delivered 3, 1890, on his way 
home to his Congressional district, said : 


in Faneiul Hall, Boston, Septem 
‘We shall expend our income. We shall also reduce taxation to the 
extent of $50,000,000 in 


Howf Presumab utting sugar upon the free list. Who 
paid the tax? if the tox to the consumer is reduced in this man- 


aa 
Mr. Chairman, have listened to the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts (Mr. Evererr] to-day with great pleasure speaking upon 

a question that I have not heard referred to here in this debate in 

connection with the matter of tariff reform. That was the very 

a interest that this country has in ships and shipping. 
e said: 


But give us free ships and woe will make up the disadvantages we labor under 
on account of an unkindly climate and poorness of the soil in the section of coun- 
try I come from. 


He well knew that in the early days of the Government the coun- 
try then flourished because of its fine shipping interests. I feel a 
hearty sympathy in what he said, because I believe that the United 
States Government, if it were not owing to the influence of bad 
navigation laws and high tariff duties, with free ships would be 
able to build up this country’s commerce in all the foreign markets 
of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks 
the following speech that I made in June, 1890, at the formation of 
a tariff-reform club, upon the question of the shipping interest of 
the United States. 


My remarks shall be confined to that part of the tariffreform that pertains in some 
measure to our banished flag from the high seas of ecommerce. aniel Webster 
said in 1825, ““ We have acommercethat leaves no sea unexplored.” The year 1890 
finds, however, many seas where the American flag is hardly ever seen, and por- 
chance then only floating from the masthead of an armed cruiser. That <distin- 

hed tariff instructor and present Superintendent of the Census, Robert P. 
, when asked why the once American industry of shipbuilding had been 
ea destroyed and the American flag banished from the high salt seas un- 
r the Republican policy, unhesitatingly replied as follows: ‘* Particularly speak- 
ing, the reason is that the United States Government has refused to wail | the 
same protection to sering ships that has been extended to other industrics, 
i. e., has failed to subsidize it with bounties.” This explanation does not explain. 
‘Whilst in 1857, under a low tariff, the United States had 2,268,196 of tonn. 
ployed in the torei trade, in 1887 the tonnage of our merchant marine 
same trade was only 989,412. The Sen mh our seamen were then higher than 
those of foreign sailors. Our foreign © was less than half what it now is, 
and yet our shipping in 1857 was more than double what it was in 1887. 

Our obliging Fioud further that “ Americans can build first-class 
ships at a cost not to exceed by more than 12 or 15 per cent the cost of similar 
vessels built on the Clyde. This fact was proved beyond question by the late 
Secretary of the Navy in his first er second annual saps t is not the cost of 
ere the ship, but of na it after it is built. American seamen de- 
mand higher wages, local taxation , and other expenses mast be made. 
Unless our flag can carry our protective policy with it into all parts of the world 
we shall never be able to compete with foreign vessels.” 

This is an admission that the Republican system of protecting some industries 
for the benefit of others bas killed shi . in this great nation. Free trade 
— could not do worse than . It might, and I think would, do much 

Would it not be infinitely better for Americans to do their own carrying, even 
if they had to bay the ships, and so have a merchant marine for transportation 
a in event of a war, rather than te depend a foreigners for their serv- 

ces? Why can not Yankee skippers hire sailors in open labor markets of the 
world the same as our coal have hired Swedes, angela, and Poles 
to do their coal-mining when home miner strikes or demands additional pay? 
It goes without saying that our own foolish laws, made and continued in Ronee 
in the theory of protecting the raw material used in constructing ships, are tho 
obstacles that meet the shipbuilder at every point. Because the h tariff 
increases the price of raw materials in certain parts it costs from 12 to 15 per 
cent more to build a ship in American waters than upon the Clyde. 

Our merchants ss thatfthis handicapped them in the carrying trado 
resorted to the na remedy—that of buying where they werecheapest ; 
but the American shipbuilders, seeing no reason why they should not be protec 
as wellas every other industry, secured the passege of laws which forbade our 
merchants to buy ships where they were cheap and denied an American registry 
to ships not bi''t inthiscountry. Therefore our laws, operating in various ways, 
com the American shipewner to adear ship whilst the English ahip. 
owner possesses a } pr owen ate one. ex g also 

ter on account of our naviga’ laws and the same finan ee apply- 

in the carrying trade of the world as applies to all other trades and industries, 

the American shipowner ee to the wall and can not com with the 

or — er shipowners. This nation a merchant 

and I e that if Hon. James G. mpeg nee of unlimited reci 

ity to Argentines and his advocacy of a gen ie with the coast ying 

south of us on our continent are entertained favorably by his party, of which he 

is the most s. ious leader, we can So SiS See Ss ent Sagert 

trade, which is now in the neighborhood of six hundred millions annually, and 

maintain commercial relations with those growing states without subsidizing the 
merchant-marine service. 


Mr. Chairman, during the month of May, 1875, it was my pleasure 
to enter the seaport town of Savanilla, at the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena River, in South America, u a vessel of the United States 
just before dawn of day. A man a vessel lying in the harbor 
came up the gangway and commenced ing to one of the crew. 
Desiring to see as much of the country as I could I was on deck 
early, and seeing this man I went over and commenced talking to 
him. He had scarcely opened his mouth before I knew he was a 
Yankee by the provincialisms of his utterance. He asked 
about the ship we were on and said it was the first one carrying the 
American flag he had seen in the port for three years. 

In reply to some of my questions he said he was there in the river 
steamboat business, and his occupation consisted in 
down the Magdalena River the products of the country and 
up the same the foreign importations for over 400 miles of river 
na on. He said, “Now, the fog is beginn i 
can see this magnificent harbor lying in front of t 

which was the seaport of the interior town of Barran- 
q e cee eee enee cep ee ne hele. He 
said to me, ‘‘ Do you know the nation to which t vessels belong ?”’ 
I could see from the mastheads, and 


the of St. flying 
ssabduicdasentigtitecmsunees Mae vessels lying there, taking 


em- 
the 
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in the products of that country and carrying them to the looms of 
England, where their ae estab ts work the same 
into the finished material and sell it throughout the world. And 
what I learned from him regarding the 6 of that section I also 
learned at various points along the west coast of the States of 
Mexico, Costa Rica, and Panama, and other points. Everywhere 
the British, French, and German vessels were controlling nine-tenths 
of the carrying trade and the commercial interest of the vast coun- 
ye south of our Republic. 

r, Chairman, if the United States of America was as insistent 
in its adhesion to the Monroe doctrine of this country in the interest 
of commerce as it is in the interest of war, we should have amajor 
portion of the $600,000,000 worth of materials shipped in and out 
of that oon country south of us. 

A book entitled the 7 and its Forty-four Navigable 
Tributaries, edited by Alexander D. Anderson, and which was 
ordered to be printed July 22, 1890, by the Senate of the United 
States, contains the following reference to the carrying trade to 
South America: 


The Lower Mississippi 1a the trunk line of the 16,090 miles of navigable water- 
ways of pee eee river system. After intersecting or bordering 21 States ard 
‘Territories of the great in rit conve and terminates at the Gulf of Mexico. 
‘Thereare on the continent south of the United States fifteen Spanish-American 
lica, the Portuguese-American Empire of Brazil, and four 





i 


uropean colonies. 
w have a total ulation of 45,000,000 consumers and an area of 8,000,000 
square miles, or more than double that of the United States. The foreign com 
merce of the United States during the first century of its existence was mainly 
with Europe. The course of e at the end of one hundred years is as follows: 
oR a . Per cent. 
Exporta arope and adjacent countries....... sadee cobusckthe tasunghnseee 
American BEES OR CRO BOUER.0nceeccccccccccccncccccvsceces 10 
to British Amorica on the north..........00..cccecccccccccccecces 
Exports to the Pacific coast on the west........-cccceccccsececescceaccecees 4 


exports are unsymmetrical in quality, 74 cent being the uct of - 
wan products of ciamtnovere. pun ford pam Se 


the census year ending in 1880 was $5,369,579,191 in value; but 2 
per cont finda foreign markets tonishing state of ‘affairs 
A question of 


This is an as 
Sok ot ee ee eS and s hened. 

t ina, to the United is the devel- 
snes << Sew Eerign mates for our surplus manufactures. is ss to 
look to Daaaee for adequate outlets, for it_{s well supplied with manufactures of 
ite own and has its surplus for spe. ‘We must rather look to the open, unsupp- 

and inviting trade fields of ee and Portuguese America. 
question arises, how may these open and profitable fields be improved? 
‘ature and common demand that the neigh- 


= 
; 
& 
F 


and Central America, is 
New York is chiefly occupied with 
European trade, but the port at the mouth of the Mississippi has the time as well 
as the favorable situation to make a success of American commerce. It 
Sovelves agen Det ak tae See Seen sees: Se vemy ethe lead. The 
in an address to 


yet to be o 


for atoamers nasa tee pelaia oaiiines ip tend the Uist tes ate 
ose two must now go roun 8 a orn. 
thea transit The Mis- 


no title. I have no inclination to murmur at the pa she ac- 

uires it she will make the cogienas VE Se ee the s' gest, but in this 
the strongest means the best. probably hat we 

now, head servant in the great household of the world, the employer of all 

tiomployed, beeatas her servants willbe the mast and best. We have no 

more against her than Venice, or Genoa, or Holland had against us.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, with this oo Mississippi River and its navi 

le tributaries farnishing e chea medium of on 

r the marketable commodities and manufact in that 


vast and fertile section of our Republic lying between the Allegheny 
and Rocky mountains, why see not control all the commerce of 


the countries lying south of us, and especially those bordering on 
the magnificent Gulf of Mexicot 

We want our — navigation laws thoro remodeled and 
our high tariff duties lowered, 


and, more 
of the United States is about to discuss the q 


@ material aid in the buil of the Nicaraguan Canal, which 


has become the main point of in t since the practical abandon- 
t of the Tehuantepec Canal scheme. 
ould this great project be consummated, the Mississippi Valley 
will be closer to that vast country west of our continent 
cee aay intin E despi e additional commercial 
— aff that coumey by the construction of the Suez 


Does not this present the a in tariff discussions when 


all intelligent write tical econ now admitting the 
necessity of ethen sunita tee our curses pe astiona in foreign 
countries? Gentlemen of the tion, in drawing their wierd 
pictures of the present ind in the country, point 
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feelingly to the smokeless stacks, silent machinery, and the closed 
doors of manufacturing plants, and cloquently call attention 
the weary footfall of the countless army of unemployed now wan- 
dering the country over in search of work. Read between the 
lines, much of the stagnation so strongly depicted means lack of 
orders, Turn as we may, we can not escape the iron logic of facts 
that find their exemplification in the economic saying that “‘Thé 
law of supply and demand is the sole eccentric in markets.” 

We have all the means of furnishing the finished product and 
placing the same in the markets of our country, but we lack the 
great essential of demand. 

If, Mr. Chairman, our boasted home market will not supply the 
vital demand for manufactured articles and start these smokeless 
stacks and silent machinery and open the closed doors, that the dis- 
tressed wage-earner may again ply his vocation, will the American 
citizen who defends a system of legislation that may be conducive 
in accomplishing the desired results be false to his country and his 
people? The shrinking revenues of the General Government bear 
ample testimony of the fact that the present tariff law, by reason 
of its high protective character, is forcing a deficit in the Treasury, 
whilst the general stagnation in the industrial works and the pro- 
test of the breadwinner gives incontestable proof that its provi- 
sions have signally failed to keep the workman, employed, much less 
better his condition, 

Statisticians of the home-market school may cudgel their brains, 
try their ingenuity, draw weapon after weapon from the armory of 
sophism, and produce an army of facts to prove their theories, yet 
the undeniable fact remains that with the McKinley bill in full ope- 
ration an industrial a equal to the one of 1873 is upon us. 
It is useless to attribute this prostration to the specter of impend- 
ing tariff revision, as it had its beginning in the summer of 1892, 
previous to the Presidential election, when the militia of four sov- 
ereign States were under arms to suppress striking wage-earners at 
Homestead, Pa., the coal mines in Tennessee, the mines of Idaho, 
and the railroad strikes at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The central thought of all arguments from protection orators is 
the fact that high tariff maintains the wage fund of the working- 
man in that it Eoetoots his finished product from foreign competi- 
tion, and yet in the face of this assertion we find the laboring 
classes at all points and in every avenue of industry organizing 
for protection against the wage-cutting tendencies of his employer. 

Many of the schedules of wages of industrial plants are scaled 
and er in the spring of each year by conferences between 
organized labor and its ener and this method of settling dif- 
ferences between them has become a recognized factor throughout 
our entire industrial world. It looks as if the wage-earner is dis- 
posed to relegate the protectionist’s claims to the limbo of forgotten 
theories and in the future rely upon the strong arm of thorough 
organization asthe arbiter between himselfand his employer, Then 
let labor and capital look beyond the confines of our magnificent 
land and generally assert the right of the United States, with its 

ople and enormous resources, to command its 
the commerce of the world. 

ilst the Father of Waters, with its navigable feeders, is the 
great natural highway of commerce to the central Boge of our 
country, carrying its products down to the Gulf of Mexico, we have 
another medium of cheap water t rtation running east an 
west upon our northern border in the magnificent chain of intef- 
communicating lakes, unrivaled in their — commercial facil- 
ities by anything of their kind in the known world. Extendin 
some 1,500 miles along the dividing line of Canada and the Uni 
States, they give us the free and cheap interchange of eastern and 
western products of our land, the extent of which could not be bet- 
ter illustrated than by citing the phenomenal growth of such cities 
o — Cleveland, Toledo, Ashtabula, Detroit, Marquette, and 

aluth. 

A splendidly equipped merchant marine, with a to capacit 
of one oue-ak hth Myf the whole commerce of the Uni ites, 
po through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and the Straits of 

ackinac, and plow the waters of these beautiful lakes, thereby 
ony oy A the commercial ports along their shores both in Canada 
and the United States. 

, Mr. Chairman, a more succinct and comprehensive 
on of this valuable avenue of trade could not be given 
than by the following comparative statement of the commercial 
wanes? passing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and the Suez 

anal: 


Revival of criminal proceedings against the elder De must also revive 

in all charitable minds a pen for the sorrows of this 

sity dattay any years esa Gang bd se oe Say 
ears 

to : ; than that which is vouchsafed to 


: 
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of the business of the two waterways in the last seven years makes this inter- 
esting showing: 








St. Marys Falls Canal. 


Suez Canal. 





Net regis- | Number | Net regis- 
of vessels.| tered tons. | of vessels.) tered tons. 











9,355 | 4,897, 598 3,137 | 5, 903, 024 
7,803 | 5, 130, 650 3,440 | 6, 640, 834 
9,579 | 7, 221, 935 3,425 | 6,783, 187 

10,557 | 8,454, 435 3,389 | 6,890,014 

10,191 | 8,400, 685 4,207 | 8, 689,777 

12,580 | 10, 647, 203 3,659 | 7,712,028 

12,008 | 9, 849; 754 3,341 | 7, 659, 068 


Thus it appears that the tonnage at the ‘‘Soo"’ has exceeded that of the Suez for 
at least five = past, and that the percentage of increase (barring the disas- 
trous year of 1893) is so much greater in the American than in the Egyptian canal 
that the latter must eventually become insignificant by comparison. 

It should be remembered also that the ‘‘Soo’' is closed by ice five months of 
the year, so that the excess of activity dur ing the open season is correspondingly 
greater. It is only by remembering these portentous facts that one can appre- 
ciate how vast are the resources of that western domain which is so fast drawing 
to itself the seat of empire, not only of America, but of the world. Already its 
water commerce—saying nothing of the score of great railroads which drain the 
region—exceeds by far the commerce of the fabled East. 


Mr. Chairman, an eminent writer on political economy says: 


The view naturally to be expected of all protectionists is that expressed by a 
veteran of their persuasion: *‘ When it takes the wheat, the flesh, the corn, and 
the cotton toa distant manufacturing center, a locomotive is an exhauster,.its 
steam is a black flag, and its whistle is the scream of av evil genius.” Or by 
another: ‘Tho interest of the United States, materially and —— would be 

atly benefited if the Atlantic could be converted into an impassa ie ocean of 
fire.” Greeley and Carey are now dead, however, and since, we find high protec- 
tionist authority (Hon. James G. Blaine) in our day going so far as to class it a 
meritorious act to open the markets for ‘‘another bushel of wheat or another 
barrel of pork.” 

Sir, if this theory of protection holds good, then the great rail- 
road and water system of transportation in our country isa prolific 
engine of destruction to such sections of our land where the home 
products are shipped to manufacturing centers. The central thought 
of all the protection arguments based upon home market theories 
is, that the manufacturing plant located in a city, county, or State 
provides markets for the neighboring country through the distri- 
bution of the wage fund earned in the same when the bread-winner 
supplies his necessities. 

s a matter of fact, the great trunk lines of rail now traversing 
our land, through low competitive freight rates, enables industrial 
plants in eastern and central parts of the United States to buy their 
supplies of great staple articles like wheat, corn, and even their 
meat supply, from the inexhaustible West much cheaper than at 
points of location. ‘The fertile fields and plains of the West, with 
their virgin soil, are thus brought in competition with the old 
worn-out lands of the East, and as a consequence the Eastern farmer 
goes to the wall in _— of his neighboring manufacturing plant, 
with its thousands of employés, who prefer to buy their supplies 
where they can get them cheapest. 

Mr. Blaine, in commenting on the unrestricted trade of the United 
States, says: 

At the same time trade was left absolutely free between all the States of the 
Union, none of them being permitted to levy any tax on exports or imports be- 
ro what might be necessary for its inspection laws. Still further to enforce 
his needful provision the power to regulate commerce between the States was 

iven to the General Government. The effect of these provisions was to insure 
o the United States a freedom of trade beyond that enjoyed by any other nation. 
Fifty-five millions of Americans (in 1884), extending over an area nearly as large 
as the entire Continent of Europe, carried on their exchange by ocean, by lake, 
by river, and by rail without the exactions of the tax gatherer, without deten- 
tion at the custom-house, without even the recognition of State lines. In these 

at channels the domestic exchanges represont an annual value perhaps 

enty-five times as great as the total exports and imports. It is the enjoyment 
of free trade and protection at the same time which has contributed to the unex- 
ampled development and marvelous prosperity of the United States. 

With that side of his proposition, where he pays the deserved 
tribute to the value of unrestricted trade between the States, I 
agree thorouglily, but in a memorable letter written to a prominent 
political friend in Maine by the late distinguished gentleman he 

ave strong evidence that he had modified his views during the 
ater years of his active and useful life as to the efficacy of the 
home market. He fully realized the fact that the great staple pro- 
ductions of the country would have to find markets in foreign 
lands, and his active and efficient labor in the interest of reciproc- 
ity with the South American Republics were fitting testimonials of 
a change of heart to that extent. 

In a letter written to Senator Frye, July 11, 1890, commenting on 
the McKinley bill, he said: 

I do not doubt that in many respects the tariff bill pending in the Senate isa 
ust measure, and that most of its provisions are in accordance with the wise pol- 

of protection, but there is not a section or line in the entire bill that will open 

market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork, 

Mr. Chairman, our great Republic is but little over a century old, 
and is to-day comparatively undeveloped in many sections, and, 
when viewed in the light of the Eastern Hemisphere’s age, we are a 
young giant whose future is full of bright possibilities. ; 

The spirit of our civilization is moral and aggressive. The national 
intellect is keenly alive to the great natural advantages we pos- 
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sess. If there be any doubting Thomas among our people during 
the present industrial prostration as to our ability to regain the 
shores of industrial Se let him peruse the following item 
from Harper’s Weekly and believe: 

The wealth of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, at the close of the cen- 
sus decade 1890, as shown by the investigations of the Eleventh Census, aggre- 
gates the enormous sum of $65,037,091,197. In this amount is included the value 
of only actual tangible property at a fair commercial value, and it is distributed 
according to ownership, without regard to location. 

The entire wealth of thie country is classified and valued as follows: 


Real estate and improvements thereon..............-............ $39, 544, 544, 333 
Live stock on farms and ranges, farmimplements and machinery. — 2, 703, 015, O40 





Mines and quarries, including product on hand.................-. 1, 291, 291, 579 
Ee OT eee ee eee -- 1,158,774,948 
Machinery of mills and product on hand, raw and manufactured. — 8, 0538, 593, 441 
Railroads and equipments, including street railroads............ 8, 685, 407, 323 
Telegraphs, telephones, shipping, and canals...................- 701, 755, 712 
EINE thai gid dd dcdaWGd ce cccaddecegadhscwanddseeedcawecewe 7, 893, 708, 821 

aR w ie renRennasddakeaneceessandenedescssneeapennasyses 65, 037, 091, 197 


_The following table shows the total valuations for 1890, as compared with pre- 
vious decades: 








” } Per Increase 
Year. Amount. capita.| per oe 
PT ceimiuducsndWagghdedesn+tstehadevendeveus $7, 135, 780, 228 hich ewauds 
BBO oscvces sone debs Wiekce cdekntekiasicestcuse | 16, 159, 616, 068 514 126. 46 
ei inttegub ie guedivcinkéddcedunddenedeede 30, 068, 518, 507 7380 86. 07 
ME WehtilidnGdGod deibetabadansvenuuvadennceda 43, 642, 000, 000 870 45.14 
DT Ciedieddddckencdsiaaeeks edeatha texans 65, 037, 091, 197 | 1,039 4°. 02 





An estimate of the wealth of several other nations has been recently published 
by Prof. M. G. Mulhall, a distinguished economic writer of England, show!ng 
values as follows: 





Amount of wealth. 
Country. P 


Total. | Per cap‘ta. 





$45, 684, 000, 000 
4 








eased pee dddduesscsavcycoveeantnsenetavvecens 1, 786, 280, 000 

SI Sid ccceuee cuedeeecdrs cusdancsewucconsesesds | 81, 283, 820, 000 

PD EE OND 5 cn senchindthbqecacaneneresio tec 24, 732, 540, 000 

Salads nendenseudqephSae tnccnsgenunedesveeess 18, 735, 309, 000 463, 00 

cartes idevesehcas pid aw ene eceuadarnasewewihacas 14, 400, 180, 000 471.13 
No intimation is given of the methods pursued by Mr. Mulhall in arriviny at 


the above results, but if the figures are trustworthy it is evident that the aggre- 
gate wealth of the United States exceeds that of any European country, even of 
any of the so-called great powers, and is greater than that of Russia (in Europe), 
Austria, and Italy combined. 

Mr. Chairman, can we conscientiously attribute the accumulation 
of this great wealth solely to the operation of high protective tariff 
legislation? Would it not be more in accord with the spirit of 
truth and justice and a proper recognition of the greatness of this 
splendid heritage of the American people if we admit that the chiet 
factor of this wonderful nation-building is the active, liberty-lov- 
ing, intelligent American citizen—the natural embodiment of the 
spirit and genius.of our republican form of government and his 
work the testimony of its potency and possibilities? 

I have listened, sir, to many eulogies upon the floor of both Sen- 
ate and House paid to the wonderful efficacy of high protective 
tariff, and heard glowing tributes paid to tariff framers, but, it 
seems to me, there is very little originality in tariff legislation, as 
they are simply laws drafted by representatives, being the incor- 
poration of ideas that spring from the necessity of devising fresh 
means of obtaining revenue to meet our annual increasing govern- 
mental burdens. x 

But, Mr. Chairman, in what is said upon this subject, its aims 
and purposes, little, if anything, is said concerning the pioneer sys- 
tem of the country, supplemented by the inventive genius of its 
citizens—the men who p —— into the American wilderness many 
years ago and made possible a civilization which fostered the 
inventive genius of our people, thus enabling us to develop our 
wonderful resources, 

In yonder Statuary Hall there are many statues of warriors, 
statesmen, and jurists, men of the sword, of the pen, and men who 
balanced the scales of justice, but, sir, there is one man there, prob- 
ably not as much noticed as the others, whose inventive genius 
gave to this country and to the world means of communication that 

ave drawn the human family closer together and enabled this coun- 
try, through its internal system of commerce, to attaina great deal 
of the prosperity it now enjoys. I refer to Robert Fulton, the 
inventor of the steamboat. Well may we admire and honor such 
men as Fulton and Edison, whose transcendent genius, catching 
the forces of nature, harness them for the service of mankind, as 
well as the men who invented the cotton gin, the McCormick 
Reaper, or any of the great inventions that have lessened labor, 
sweetened life, and added immensely to the developing power of 
man. 

In the industrial centers of our land there are many large steel 
plants and rolling mills, in which many men are employed, but not 
all earning the same amount of money per day or by the month 
The skilled workman or puddler who is stationed at the furnace 
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door, and whose experienced eye can tell the condition of the mass 
of nietal in the furnace, and whose e mental knowledge teaches 
him when the same is ready for the other processes in its 

from unfinished to finished material, gets so much a ton, averaging, 
in many instances, hundreds of dollars a month. The man who 
heats the furnace and brings up the little iron carriage to haul the 
heated metal to the trip hammer and then to the rolling mill, where 
it ae a steel rail, is paid by the day, averaging less than #100 
a month. 

There are other men in these mills performing the commonest 
labor, for which they are paid wages averaging about $1.15 per day. 
All of these wage earners are men of brawn and muscle, who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, and who are pro- 
tected by the ample legal folds of our high-tariff laws, and yet look 
at the difference in their wages. 

The first man has become skilled by experience, until his labor 
commands the highest price, and the ambition of the helper’s life is 
that in time he may become a puddler or skilled workman and earn 
good wages. 

A gentleman friend of mine of prominence, Guiting to inspect a 
piece of machinery of more than ordinary value and use ess 
went to one of the largest plants in one of our great industria 
cities that he might obtain some idea of the machinery that he 
desired to purchase. After viewing the machinery he asked the 
gentleman i charge, who was showing him through the establish- 
ment, about the wages paid the employés. Pointing to the man in 
char,e of a hnge piece of machinery, he said, ‘‘What do you think 
he gets?” My friend put the price high, but was astonished when 
the gentleman said he was paid over $3,000a year. ‘‘The machinery 
is under his control,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘ and should it get out 
of order he is the only man here whose experience and familiarity 
with the same would enable him to put it in operation again, and 
that piece of machinery, being our motor power, its well-being is 
all-important in our establishment.” 

Se it is skilled labor and experience that gives these men power 
to command good wages, and not high tariff, as our good protection 
friends claim. 

{ think this question of wages, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, depends, in a —_ measure, upon the num- 
ber of inhabitants to the square mile. here you have two men 
striving to obtain the same job you will have low wages, because 
competition inevitably lowers the price of the same; but when the 
job seeks the laborer its exigencies will raise the price. 

The publie press and orators of the Republican party are con- 
stantly drawing comparisons between the fund of the Euro- 
pean laborer and his American brother, and pointing with de to 
the superior earnings of our workingmen, They fail, in the first 
place, to make allowance for the superior intelligence of our men, 


and the letter and spirit of our Republic, as as the genius of 
~ institutions; and, secondly, donot ize the swarmof —— 
ng} 


nen fhe orm the countries of the 


they will look into the number of people to the square in these 


countries they ee understand why the conditions of life 
ess there. 
to the square mile (English) are as follows: 


are so hard and 
The inhabitan 





Belgium ..-.rcccccccs cevascocovss cossevciescwsvawens snes svasveccsensssssegceees 
SIERIEL ncn iccabebsdins eneneccrtes cnectedsdunee sepals (ale sodibimes 0456 gitbahons 
DRGIEML.: sis Shek UES amare nse cnct anes uaheoneeiens ceseneianebneh 
Engiand and Wales 
ER nchcih tints tous vbb00cnnndmbbisindsinatoct tibiae sieht eidduiainaliail 300 
ZOBET. « < ons sacaocngnccengncesconecuscens canseasseces coc areres santeagsnnueness « 226 
BND sk nck ce tnihne dethakbennde cauhtsbndlerecacaqhesnedhsees dcuemateennnad 180 
I incl eudendenss bedssdesd bbc senkpllas dGibls Sgvunkbestasdchkerkutinseooeee 180 
CRORE DORRIT se 6 6.0 0 in cenit cab es onda dc tude beccontuecenesiwecdbe cont 180 
EE ai ck kode ov ysecccecetses be vestbaVEsls cketus ann conscmeeneeeeal 164 
BOPEMOEINNS 0.40 ce nee cccccccence que 06 ombe + ove emenahsnae sc ctnemttenees meatoeten = 
Turkey TUNG chthas vnccesuechcccesbcnsbte Sacnevebeénessdhesbu cies cagepans 76 
6 BE TRIED 6 enci ce csvec ce cv cevecdiccosnscencessabscoese Wer eessccsescess 30 
Rid Acne eine erica Dine ane dhe dheentsen nin ib sass eae cine cknenemns tans 22 


New England, Mr, Chairman, is said to be that portion of the 
United States where the inhabitants to the s mile are more 
than any other, and standard authority has s that they do not 
average over 201 to the square mile. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE, May I interrupt the gentleman from Mary- 


d. 

Mr. McKAIG. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE, I willstate thaton the Continent of Europe, 
the population is 101-to the square mile. 

Mr, McKAIG. Thatis an average of the whole continent. 

Mr, BROOKSHIRE. 1 am just making that statement. 

Mr. McKAIG. Mr. Chairman, the av 

nare mile in our vast country, with ae eee wae 

sparsely settled, would make a small indeed, an 
ought to present a knotty problem for the ap eg minds of our 
economic writers, as well as our statesmen, to ©. Some of our 
statesmen have recognized the near as of this problem, and 
jak be to Europe te study it in all of its bearings upon the sub- 

During ae Saat thirty years of our Government, sir, all the laws 
enacted and placed upon our statute books have emanated from the 


Republican party, who were in control the greater part of that time 
of all the coo ate branches of the Government, and all of the 
time of some branch of Congress. Not a law of importance has been 
written there by Democratic policy and control except that repeal- 
ing the silver purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and yet we 
had the tariff of 39 per cent passed in 1828, and pronounced a high 
tariff by Henry Clay, which our high protectionists not being satis- 
fied with pressed up by legal enactment until it reached an average 
of 49.58 per cent under the McKinley law. 

In spite of this oe mark in tariff legislation we find the 
wage fund greatly shrinking and the bread-winner learning lessons 
of hardship and suffering and organizing to keep his day’s wages 
from sliding farther down the scale of payment. Every young man 
attaining his majority and every able-bodied immigrant adds 
another competitor for work throughout our land. Our country, 
in the matter of population, is fast settling down to the conditions 
of the old countries of Europe, and the problem of what to do with 
our unemployed is coming rapidly to the front. 

Our protection friends say high tariff has lessened the cost of 
articles manufactured here, but I do not think the facts will sub- 
stantiate their claims. The man whomade nails under the old proc- 
ess can not sell them as cheaply as the one who manufactures them 
by machinery, where you drop a piece of iron into a receptacle and 
it comes out a perfect nail ready for the market. As with the nail, 
so with thousands of other finished articles the product of modern 
machinery. 

Inventions, sir, the result of the inventive genius of Tom Jones 
and Bill Smith, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JoHNSON] said the 
other day, have done more than all the tariff tinkers, Democratic 
and Republican, to build up our material interests, cheapen costs 
of production, and develop our vast industries. 

o substantiate this statement, sir, and to meet carping criticism, 
permit me to quote from the writings of an eminent and eloquent 
political and economic writer of England, who in 1874 said: 


Few phenomena are more remarkable, yet few have been less remarked than the 
degree in which material civilization, the 8 of mankind in all those con- 
i and promote comfort of daily life, has been 
concentrated into the present centary. It is not too much to say that in these 
respects more has been done, richer and more prolific discoveries have been made, 
r achievements have been realized in the course of the fifty or seventy 
years of our own lifetime than in all the us lifetime of the race since states, 
a and politics, such as history es us acquainted with, have had their 
ng. 
Consider only the three ee matters of light, locomotion, and communi- 


cation, and we seo t m contrasts most surprisingly with the 
character of the progress ious generations put her since 
the earliest dawn of authentic h lamps and terches which illuminated 


Belshazzar's feast were probably just as brilliant and formed out of the same 
material as those which shone upon the splendid fétes of Versailles when Marie 
Antoinette presided over them, or those ef the Tuilleries during the imperial 


eas of the first Napoleon. 

ine-wood oil and perhaps wax lighted the banquet halls of the wealthiest 
nobles alike in the eighth io. Christ and in the eighteenth century 
after Christ. There was little difference except in style of workmanship and 
el if any, difference we mean in the illuminating = 
or in the source Ww! that power was drawn—between the lamps used in the 
days of the Pyramids, the days of the Coliseum, and the days of Kensington 
Palace. Fifty years ago, that is, we burned the same articles and got about the 
same amount of light them as we did four thousand yearsago. Now we 
use gas, of which each burner is equal to 15 or 20 candles, and when we wish for 
more can have recourse to the electric light or analogous inventions, which are 
fiftyfold more brilliant and Lemay an even the best gas. The streets of 
cities which from the days of Pharoah to those of Voltaire were dim and gloomy 


even when not now blaze everywhere (except in London) with 
of the of moonlight. In a word, all the advance that has 
been in have been made since many of us were children. We 


these 
remember light as it was in the days ef Solomon. e seo it as Drummond and 
Faradey have made it. 

The same may be said of locomotion. Nimrod and Noah traveled just the same 
way and just at the samo rate as Thomas Assheton, Smith, and Mr. Coke, of Nor- 
folk. The chariot of the ie ay games went t as fast as the chariots that 
conveyed our nobles to the y h when George [IT was King.” 

n m concluded to send a message to Lot he hed @ man on 
horseback, who 12 miles an hour. When our fathers wanted to 
r nephews they could do no better and gone qticker. 

we to travel from London to burgh we 

if we could average 8 miles an hour, just as Tobert 
done. Now, in our old age we feel ourselves aggrieved if we 
E that has been done in this line since the world everything, 
= a fram 


the condition of the human 
The same at 


we were boys. 
Probably, when the was eee, Viyanes, who was a bold and skill- 
, sailed as fast as a Dutch ae a, yore ae eee oe 


if 
: 
! 


ope 
Bee 


5 
3 
; 
i 
: 
i 
E 


; 
: 
: 


amemn 
or figes to Jonathan he was a hundred miles away 
they could not bly have done it under twelve hours. In 1870 the humblest 
oun of n can send a message, not a hundred miles, but a thousand 


Mr. Chairman, our Republican friends are constantly insisti 
that all the material and industrial advancement and the great wealt 
of our eT eae, attributable to the beneficial effects of the 
protection the through high-tariff duties, and 
say that the sangesteenne citizens should not complain, as every 
one is direetly or indirectly a i of the same. To the 
average citizen who cares but little about investigating the facts 














in the case this statement me assume the form of a truism, but 
fortunately eminent and capable writers have gone thoroughly 
into this subject and established the fact that avery small per- 
centage of our people are really protected from foreign competition. 
A large number of industries located in our country are classed 
as “‘manufactures, mechanical and mining,” that literally have no 
foreign competition, owing to the character of the occupation and 
its location. The individual or corporation that produces a finished 
article, salable in the markets of this country or the world, is liable 
to foreign competition. The farmer and his employés engaged in 
producing what he places in the markets are the most numerous 
body of the American producers who have to contest, in a large | 
measure, against foreign competition in the staple cereals, and we 
are forced:to search diligently our tariff laws to find the miserable 
quantum of protection afforded this dominant industry. 
The farmer in many instances is compelled to sell his surplus 
roductions in the chea P marketsof Europe, where he is brought into 
ireet competition with the low-paid labor of India, Russia, and | 
the Argentines; and when he wants to purchase the necessaries of 
life he must buy in the high markets of his native land. In fact, | 
whilst he is the foundation stone of our Government he is also its | 
beast of burden. 
Mr. Chairman, this is a country where the majority rules politi- | 
cally, and the rule should hold good industrially. Toshow you that 
such is not the case, I desire to quote an eminent economist and 
practical manufacturer, who says that— 


In 1880, of all industrially occupied in the United States, about 22 per cent were 
enga, in mannfactures and ing: farming, professional, and personal serv- 
ices, and transportation ng the rest; but how many of our working 
— are _—- industries that are really dependent on protection? 

have been various estimates dependent on the sustaining power ascribed 
to protection by those who make them. Some put their proportion as high as 
15 cent, others at 5 per cent. 
my view, the latter estimate is too high. To putat such figure nearly three- 
fourths of the whole number at work in manufactures and mining, the number of 
workers that would be displaced by throwing their business open to free trade, is 
certainly a monstrous overstatement. 

Let us examine the matter a little more closely. ae up the bulky volume 
which gives the census figures for population in 1880 (nothing more recent being 
yet available), we find, about the seven hundred and fiftieth page, some 130 occu- 

ations set down under the head of “Manufactures, Mechanical and Mining.” 

‘he most numerous following of these by far is that of carpenters, the next mil- 
liners and dressmakers. These employments are not protected. Neither the 
carpenter nor dressmaker could be displaced by foreign competition. Add to 
these the boot and shoemakers, blacksmiths, tailors, painters, varnishers, law- 
yers, draymen, porters, masons, bricklayers, engine men, firemen, butchers, 
a engravers, and the thousand other men who earn wages, but who pro- 

nce no finished product to come upon the market, and we have ten descriptions 
of workmen who could suffer but little or anything from free foreign competi- 
tion. These ten occupations make up 9 per cent of all industrials, and when I 
add the twenty or thirty others like them or like mine, producing goods for ex- 
port, I obtain a total of 12 per cent to be deducted. 

Looking at the remaining occupations, nearly ninety in number, employing 10 
per cent of the industrial population, which I have provisionally set down as pro- 
tected, the four most numerously followed are these: Miners, cotton manufactur- 
ing, iron and steel machinists. “Mining of the precious metals has no protection; 
for coal, ees none. We export considerable quantities of unbleached cot- 
tons, so that that branch of industry must be struck off from the dependent list, 
and so many machinists would be needed among us, even if we imported all our 
machinery, that that occupation might quite as properly have been excluded alto- 
gether. Accepting the last estimate, for the sake of argument, and rating our 
ee in 1891 at about 22,000,000, 5 per cent would be 1,100,000. 
This w seem like a large number to be thrown upon our industrial system in 
competition with farmers, carriers, a larger body of manufacturers who gain 
nothing frem protection, and all the rest. 


A “commercial tourist,” one of that bright, shrewd, nonsenti- 
mental, and thoroughly practical class of men who form the skir- 
mish line of the internal business of our country, upon being asked 
his opinion of the present business and financial depression, gave 
the following laconic and unique explanation: 

On one occasion when Wilkins Micawber was in financial straits he 


ance to the following: ‘“‘My advice = know—annual income, 20 
expenditures, 19 pounds 19 shilli 


gave utter- 
uncs; annual 
ngs 6 pence; result, happiness. Annual 


income 20 pounds; annual a 20 pounds 6 pence; result, misery. The 
blossom is Veet, the leaf is withered, the God of Day goes down behind the 
scene, and, in short, you are forever floored.” 


If we lay aside our partisan spectacles, can we not sce the cause of our present 
distress in the above words of wisdom? We are to-day the youngest as well as 
the richest nation on earth, with as sound s currency as exists anywhers; and to 
charge the prevailing business depression and consequent destitution to a “lack 
of confidence” in the present administration is puerile. Extravagance and im- 

has characterized the conduct of the Government as well as that of 


people for a number of 
_ we have the resuit—misery. The remedy and consequent happiness? 


comes 
It ma long and but it can be found in the practice of economy and 
peadtnes on the mark of the’ nation and the individual. . . 

Mr. Chairman, a glance at the Eleventh Census returns reveals 
the fact that out of the $65,000,000,000 constituting the wealth of 
eur nation over thirty-nine billions of said valuation consists of 
“real estate and improvements thereon,” being within six billions 
of the entire wealth of En d. 

“Tis said the darkest hour is just before the dawn of day.” 
Commercial and industrial depression can not long endure in a 
nation with such resources as we possess, supplemented by the 

en and business sagacity of our people. 

Let national individual effort to redeem our country be unfet- 
tered by partisan bias, and our commercial interests will bo lifted 
from the Ma of despond” and placed upon the plane of r-newed 


past; the expenditures have exceeded the in- 
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Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 
or 
HALDOR E. 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. BOEN. 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894, 

On the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a t 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned 
Mr. BOEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the debate to-day on the motion for 
the previous question on the report of the Committee on Rules 
to fix the time for a vote on H. R. 3825, a bill to suspend the 
operation of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes 
issued during the period therein mentioned, the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, Mr. CATCHINGS said: 


There can be no paraliel drawn between the condition of to-day and the 


condition of 1860. At that time we had but $14 per capita, including all kinds 
of money, including the issues of the State banks themselves, and with that 
narrow circulation it was necessary that interstate as well as domestic busi 


ness sLould be transacted largely through the issues of State banks. But 
it appears from the statement prepared by the Director of the Mint that we 
have now 833 per capitain this country, every dollar of which may be said 
to be national money. 

Never since Hugh McCulloch came into the Treasury has there 
been any honesty in that Department in dealing with the vol- 
ume of currency, but a perpetual subservience to the money 

ower is manifest in all reports of that Department ever since. 

nfact, ithas been manipulated by the different Secretaries of the 
Treasury for the interests of Wall street to such an extent that 
to-day the Treasury of the United States is looked upon as an 
annex to the National Banking Association. 

It is a well-known fact that the Treasury Department stands 
in closer relation to the national banks of the country than it 
does to the people or their representatives in Congress. 

The volume of currency is purposely made to appear large, in 
order to deceive the people into believing that the amount of 
currency in circulation does not and will not control the prices 
of labor and its products. 

There is not a political economist from the days of Aristotle 
to the present time, whose reputation as a writer is a matter of 
any consequence, who does not consent to the proposition that 
the volume of currency in circulation establishes the level price 
of labor and its produets. 

Mr. CATCHINGS has given as his authority the bare statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. This bare statement is unac- 
companied by facts or figures to prove its correctness. 

In opposition to that 1 submit a carefully prepared statement 


containing a full Sa of the subject by Mr. N. A. Dunning, 
editor of the National Watchman, and published in that paper 
for March 16, 1894, as follows: 


VOLUME OF CURRENCY. 


We have been asked to give in detail the method by which we arrive at the 
volume of currency. We print below as briefly as possible the manner in 
which our conclusions are reached. Itis a difficult task and grows more so 
each year since the departments seek in every manner possible to conceal 
the real truth through unfair and unintelligible tables and statements. 


Amount and kind of currency June 30, 1366. 


[Secretary of the Treasury’s report. ]} 
Interest-bearing currency: 


EE BOON CE BE oo ics ccces meena scacsinctswsocacciocnen #8, 908, 341 
WOrFORE MOC OF 1800... .-- = 22 none scenes sn ncceneesscess-ceee 9, 415, 250 
SO RRRGTORS TOCOB no. «5.5 ss 5 es 22 nn nes toc cesccce 159, 012, 140 
Sevem-thirty notes .........- -.--..------2--- 222 -nceee oe se scene 806, 251, 550 
NNR NI RO NI oo scetaserientinsdvincies erin siclilncinanine eeabaiiheia 120, 176, 196 
Certificates of indebtedness.................----..-.2----eeeees «= 5, 1, 000 

1, 130, 154, 477 

Noninterest- bearing currency: 

United States notes (greenbacks) ....-.........-....-..-...... 400, 891, 368 
EE erin cine antec nmeneuns cceeceasesceessecce 27, 070, 876 
EE Sra ca hub ngawiines dedane einen <nsvesdnnedcensste 10, 713, 180 
I TE HN aa att cine steers fh ose enwecwasteccrccnssen 204, 579, 315 


733, 254, 739 


ee rrr ee er ee ee ae 


1, 863, 490, 216 


I have not included in this amount the gold and silver in the banks or in 
circulation on the Western coast, nor the State bank currency, of which con- 
siderable was then in circulation. I have also omitted interest-bearing 
bonds, which were used in large transactions toa great extent. The large 
amounts included in these sums omitted will fully balance the reserves at 
that time held by the banks. At this time, 1566, the currency had been 
largely distributed thro’ theSouthern States. Divide the above amount 
by the population, 35,819,231, and a per capita of $52.01 is found. 
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Amount and lands of currency June 80, 1893. 


The following table exhibits the stock of coin in the United States July 1, 
1802 (Mint Report, page 44): 








a 











Items. Silver. Total 

Estimated stock of coin July 1, 1892.) 8589, 179,550 | $491,510,213 | $1, 080, 689, 763 

Coinage, fiscal year !893............ 30, 038, 140 12, 560, 936 599, 076 
Net imports of United States coin, 

OI iin a 504, 681 

as Mba S entices cde 619, 217, 690 1, 123, 793, 520 

Loss: 

Net exports of United States 

coin for fiscal year 1893 .. .... 95, 769, 188 
United States coin melted for 

recoinage, fiscal year 1893_... 8, 420, 657 
United States coin used in the 

arts, fiscal year 1893.......... 3,700, 000 

t ED ieabedabeth chuee~op. Maeke 107, 889, 845 





519, 156,102 | 496, 747, 573 


Estimated stock of coin July 1, 1893. 


As has been stated in previous reports of the Director of the Mint, in de- 
termining the stock of gold coin in the United States, the actual amount of 
gt coin in the Treasury and in national banks on June 30, ae, and $20,- 

,000 estimated at that date as the minimum amount in circulation in the 
States of the Pacific coast—a total of $135,000,000—was taken as a basis. 

Since that time the official estimates have been compiled by —s to the 
initial stock the coinage of the mints (not including recoinage) and the gain 
(or Joss) by =e’ or export as registered at the custom-houses. An aver- 
age annual allowance, however, of €3,500,000 has been estimated as the 
amount of our gold coins used in the industrial arts. 

The coinage of silver dollars since March 1, 1878, and the subsidiary silver 
coinage since 1873, at Which date the estimated amount was $5,000,000, to- 

ther with the annual gain or loss by coinage or import—after an aunual 
eduction of $200,000 for use in the industrial arts—is taken as the estimated 
stock of silver coin in the United States. 

The above table gives the total estimated stock of gold and silver coin in 
the United States on July 1, 1893, at 61,015,903,675—gold 8519, 155,102 and silver 
#496,747,578. Of the silver coins $419,332,450 were in silver dollars and $77,415, 
123, in subsidiary pieces 


The above table places the stock of gold and silver as follows: 


1, 015, 903, 675 





DE sc aickciielnes ochoosongueediidens shunted duabibeh ts piadiaceuate $519, 156, 102 

Silver ...... hdd eedkibbehbasensns snaeibind geo pindbatieianie anand 496, 747, 573 
Add the following: 

United States notes, greenbacks (United States Treasurer’s Re- 
GRICE tudin nc on dc auineaiibmaniniktinn hnmedilinhitncmeiiiine Vankomen 346, 681, 016 

United States notes, Shermaa (United States Treasurer's Re- 





port, page Tel iinannhda noes konetonhmne -<dthharehonuiieibaia nis smibdaedes 147, 196, 227 

National-bank notes (United States Treasurer's Report, page 
FF) cuccneohnsknorsset enenecoes sat asenkenene abdhibaddeundeehewecen atin 178, 718, 872 
a en senbsinche dbpoanernenesscnsadnadensta, Agee aee: Tee 


According to these Government reports, this is the amount of currency 
outstanding, eliminating gold, silver, and currency certificates. Silver cer- 
tificaves are based upon silver dollars only. Hence when all the silvercoins 
are senaen the full amount of silver currency of all kinds has been made 
use of, 

Gold certificates are issued upon gold bullion as well as upon gold coin. It 
is evident from the amount of gold, silver, and notes given as outstandin 
by the United States Treasurer, on page 17, amoun to $1,738, 954,057, tha’ 
some of the $78,541,583 of gold bullion owned the Government (Mint re- 
port 1893, page 44) is represented by gold ce cates reckoned as currency. 

The term outstanding means outside the Mint and Bureau of Engraving. 
By gelscocting the amount given in the above table from the amount given 

the United States Treasurer, we have $50,465,267, which, added to the $1 ,688.- 

790, gives $1,738,964,057, which corresponds with the Treasurer’s report 
for 1828, page 17. Taking this amount as the volume of currency outstand- 
ing from Government reports, we proceed to locate it. 








GOLD. 

The whole stock of gold is given gt ..... wereccassccoecocecocccccces 8519, 156, 102 
Of which there is in the United States Treasury (Treasurer's 

Report, eS TD tepetnvenencenushsnsbeebnhels \aiinanee i 96, 519, 833 
In banks mptroller’s Report, page 9)..............-.-.-.---.-.- 103, 417, 876 
Leaving among the people... .... ........00...0-- cece -oee memaiiietinent 317, 218, 393 

SILVER. 

The amount of silver in the country is given at.................. 8496, 747, 573 
Held in United States Treasury (Treasurer's Re page 17)... 636, 899 
Held in banks (Treasurer's mepors. page 17) eon Resection ” sin Te S15: 638 
Leaving among the people........................-..- EEE ES 455, 795, 018 





PAPER MONEY. 


United States notes—greenbacks urer’s Re 1?).. 681, 016 
ieo0— She Eas 





United States Treasury notes of rman (Treasurer's Re- 
port, page 17) San Shins bini baie sien mane meat copaiiihnme ss iaiince ia pememinhonan 147, 190, 227 
National-bank notes (Treasurer’s Report, page 17) ................ 178,713, 872 
672, 585, 115 
niatanak: bank tes (Comptroll R t, 240) 135, 
ational- no m er’s Re page 240) ........... 5 
Legal tender— nbacks Comptroller’s 1 Re 240) . ... 160,346, 021 
Siiver certifica Comptroller's Report, page santas ote 22, 622, 118 
In the Treasury s nited States Treasury Report, page 17) ...... 19, 950, 496 
Leaving among the peonle................---------s00- Slade eeeeeee 449, 681, 426 
BULLION. ; 


Silver bullion is not used as currency, neither is it represented by 2 r 
issues. Silver dollars only are represented by silver certificates, this 
calculation we have used the amount of silver coin which would be the net 
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amount of silver currency. Gold bullion is represented by gold certificates 

and we have taken into these calculations the amount so represented an 

oat the bullion not represented by certificates, which amounts to #28,- 
anew GOLD COIN. 


The amount of gold coin said to be among the people that can not be found 
in the United States Treasury or in the banks 12 831 ,218,393. The absurdity 
of such a claim is made very plain by the following statement taken from a 
Government report on the production of gold and silver by Dr. Kimball, 
Director of the Mint for 1889, pages 42 and 43, 

He quotes from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of February 9, 
1889, which he vouches for as being worthy of confidence: 

“In poure past we have often insisted that there must be an error in the 
item, because the most industrious inquiry failed to bring to light a very 
considerable portion of it. At present there are at least $275,000,000 of the 
total that can not be accounted for. Since the New York banks turned their 
gold into the Treasury and obtained gold certificates for it the Government 
7 holdings of gold have become large. On January |, 1888,it held gross 

324,773,677; it had outstanding of gold certificates issued against it $120,888,- 
448, hence its net holdings were $203,885,219, as we givethem in the above ta- 
ble. Even of these certificates afloat itis impossible to trace more than 
seventy-six and one-fourth millions in all, and of the gold not inthe Treas- 
ury only about one hundred millions can be found. So whichever method 
the investigator may adopt, whether by counting the gross goldin the Treas- 
ury, With an estimate for circulation, deducting certificates which are not 
in bank and in the Treasury, or by taking the course we have pursued, the 
result reached will be the same. 

“As to the gold in active circulation, whatever there is of it must be in the 
Pacific States, for in the Eastern, Western, and Southern States not one in- 
dividual in every hundred receives in ordinary business transactions a gold 
certificate or a gold coin once in twelve months. Contrast that fact with 
the other, that on the Ist of January, 1889, there were 60,799,321 silver dol- 
lars in circulation in the United States, the remainder of the $37,000,000 
being in the form of silvercertificates. Of that sixty and three-quarter mil- 
lion silver dollars we venture to — that every inhabitant who during the 
Jast year has tendered a five-dollar bill in payment of some small purchase 
made has, nine times out of ten, had offered to him one or more in change. 
Such ubiquity in the case of sixty and three-quarter million of silver dollar¢ 
te clearly enough that if there was even a little gold coin passing frori 

and to hand, it would often be metwith. Still, in the follo statement, 
locating the gold in the United States, we have made a very ral allow- 
ance for circulation, so that the reader may be satisfied that the amount 
hoarded is understated rather than overstated. 


In Treas , gold’and bullion, less certificates outstanding -.... $203, 885, 219 
In national banks: 
Re a itiin Hie heel wmatinon acaalea haseiel cacelaceess adkaishe devineraidioe 870, 825, 187 
I. nna na sheh eiehwaanteestnente 75, 834, 420 
Gold clearing-house certificates..........--.....--- 7, 399, 000 
——— 153,558, 607 
In State banks, etc.: 
Na ea ee siiseiariienals 27, 015, 951 
Gold certificates............. Getitihines Oi vadienee 937,710 
——— 27, 953, 661 
In actual circulation, gold and silver certificates. ..............-. 40, 000, 000 
Total in sight and estimated in circulation ............-.-.--...-- 425, 397, 487 
TE NEE filiknn «bas dane Sabha babe nebens seta Wutivonseonse cotaes 704, 608, 169 
GE eG SOLELY 9, TOE soc cuntendenedwccvacesonscc cons 279, 210, 682 


“In the above it will be seen that we allot 40,000,000 to circulation, and yet 
even With that deducted there are still left 8279,210,682 unaccounted for. 

**F'rom these facts the conclusion is unavoidable that either there are to- 
day at least #279,000,000 in gold hoarded by the people of the United States, 
or else that the Government mint figures are extremely erroneous.”’ 

We will take this public document as a guide and deduct from the stock of 
gold said to be among the people, 8218,500,000. 


SILVER COIN. 


The amount of silver coin, much of which is represented by silver certifi- 
cates said to be in circulation among too ae a: $455,795,018. The entire 
amount in the country is placed a 419, in dollars and 877,415,123 in 
smaller coins. The total amount of silver dollars coined since 1792 is 427,- 
363, 688. The total amount of subsidiary silver coined since that time 1s 
#202,075,524, Since 1879 (resumption) there nave been coined 395,381,335 silvez 
dollars aud $17,413,701 in smaller coins. Government statistics ask us to be- 
lieve that every silver dollar coined since 1792 save 8,031,238, and all the 
small silver coined since that time save $24,660,401, are in use at the present 
time. This is im ible. Senator SHERMAN declared in the Senate that 
the entire amount of silver in actual circulation wears out once in thirty 


ears. 
“ a for lost, worn out, and destroyed silver coins and certificates, 
1,500,000, 
PAPER. 


The table above shows $672,585,115 in paper money among the people! 

The largest amount of | tenders outstanding atany one time was $449,- 
338,902, on June 30, 1864. e act of May 31, 1878, forbade their further de- 
struction. At that time, according to the books of the Treasury, $346,681,016 
was outstanding. Since that date the Government has included this whole 
amount in its statement of the volume of currency. The largest issue of 
national-bank currency was in December, 1873, when it amounted to #341,- 
$20,256. There are no data upon which to base an estimate of the loss by 
fire, wreck, flood, or other ents, including the lost and worn-out bills. 

The Government in it, statement makes no allowance for such contingen: 
cies. It is absurd, however, to assume there has been no loss on this 
account. Some idea may be formed of the loss in such cases by a a 
ison with the known statistics peeeres fractional currency. Since 1863, 


when fractional currency was first issued, there has been issued and reis- 
sued 720,079. The largest amount in circulation at any one time was 
$46,912,008.34, in 1874, The act of January 14, 1875, provided for their retire- 


tirement, since which time all of this kind of currency that has been pre- 
sented has been redeemed. 

Yhe amount outstanding June 80, 1880, was $15,589,888.37. By act of June 
21, 1879, declared that $8,375,934 had been lost or destroyed. Since 
then 210. 40 has been redeemed; and Senator SHERMAN, in a recent 
speech, declared that the a ete: 5 isprobably lost. Here, then, 
is f that outof the $16,961, actional currency issued, over $15,000,- 

remains unaccounted for, an absolute loss of 33 per cent in sixteen years. 

The Director of the Mint estimates $321,892,028 1 tenders and ,717,- 
282 silver certificates in circulation outside the asury and national 
banks. This shows about 75 cents more per capita of certificates than green- 
backs among the people. If anyone will take account of the papercurrency 
received in the rede gO yoni of business, he will find in certificates 
and Treasury notes of 1 for every $1 of original greenbacks. If this vast 
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aiaount of greenbacks is circulating among the people, why is it not seen 

more frequently? Senator STEWART, in his speech on the coinage of 

silver, said: ‘The greenbacks or Treasury notes have been in circulation 

for twenty-eight years, and were used during the rebellion in the theater of 

—- A Geduction of at least $67,000,000 ought to be made for loss of green- 
jacks, 

Senators DANIEL, TELLER, Plumb, and others have declared that proper 
reductions shouldbe made for suchloss. Even Secretary Windom acknowl- 
edged before the Finance Committee that certain amounts should be taken 
from this statement, in order to show the true amount in circulation. 
Others have expressed similar opinions of equally as good authority. 

I shall deduct as lost and destroyed paper currency, $67,000,000. 


CURRENCY HELD AS RESERVES. 


The law declares that a certain per cent of all deposits in national banks 
shall be held as reserves. It provides that 15 per cent shall be so held in 
small towns and 25 percentin large towns. The amount actually held as re- 
serves and thereby kept from circulation is oo in the Comptroller's re- 

rt for 1893, page 19, as ranging from 26.42 to 27.24 per cent. The amount of 

eposits in nat onal banks for J uly 12, 1893, was $1,556,761,230. (Comptrol- 

ler’s Report, page 4.) Making the computation at 26} per cent of reserve, 
gives $412,541,725. 

The amounts held as reserves in State, re and savings banks, and 
loan and trust companies are not regulated by law, but from the best infor- 
mation obtainable it is not less than 15 per centof deposits. There was hela 
as deposits in the 5,685 banks, loan and trust companies, outside of national 
banks, which reported, #3,070,462,680. (Comptroller’s Report, page 240.) Esti- 
mated at 15 per cent thereserves held by these institutions amounted to $460,- 
569,402. It isestimated that 3,647 banks made noreports. If weestimate the 
reserves held in these banks at $10,000 each, whichis very moderate, it gives 


$36,470,000 more. The reserves held in the aggregate would stand as follows: 
in cuincd ssc tine débidh Antenna +e anadklis sceadactne $412, 541, 725 


In State, private, and saving banks, loan and trust companies.. 460, 569, 402 
In banks not reported 36, 470, 000 


909, 581, 127 


This sum is so great that it seems impossible for it to be held out of use, 
but if the reader will carefully consider the methods pursued by the banks 
the impossibility will disappear. While the vast volume of business in this 
country is done with less than5 per cent cash and over 95 per cent checks 
and drafts, it should be remembered that itis these reserves which furnish 
the basis for this immense amount of credit currency. 

It has been urged that these reserves are really in circulation; that no 
distinction is made in the moneys paid out, and that they are part of the 
assets of the banks. The last two propositions are doubtless true, but the 
law demands that a certain per cent of the moneys deposited shall be held 
as a reserve, and the banks that do not conform to this law violate it at the 
risk of their charters. When the farmer thrashes his wheat he calculates 
how much he will want for seed and bread for his family; the remainder he 
cansell. He does not remove the wheat for bread and seed from the general 
bin, but when he has sold down to that amount he stops selling. Just so 
with the banks. They keep all their money together, but when they have 
loaned down to their legal reserve they stop, or continue in violation of the 
law. 

Besides this, as perhaps more conclusive evidence, the Government itself 
does not count the money held in its vaults for certain purposes as being 
circulation, but to the contrary expressly declares it not to be in circula- 
tion. Why should not the reserves in banks be treated in a similar manner? 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In view of the above, the following deductions are made from the volume 
of outstanding currency. We consider them conservative and correct: 


Amount held in the United States Treasury $142, 107, 228 


Amount held as reserves in national banks_..............-.--... 412, 541,723 
Amount held as reserve in State, private,and savingsbanks,etc. 460,569, 402 
Amount held in banks not reporting.................-.-.---..---- $36, 470, 000 
Amount deducted for loss on paper money.....-.-...---.-.--.-.- 67, 000, 000 
Amount deducted for loss in gold coin and certificates. -_........ 218, 500, 000 
Amount deducted for loss in silver and certificates ............. 51, 500, 000 

Pee ad edna inciaticle nan ka acabiinep hans cesesnbheg an weds anon 1, 388, 638, 355 


The total amount placed as outstanding, $1,738,954,057, less $1,388,688, 355, 
gives $350,266,702. Divided by the population given by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 68,000,000, and it gives $5.17 per capita. While this small pr capita 
may seem unreasonable or absurd to many, a careful revision of these fig- 
ures is suggested before hasty conc!usions are made. The subject will bear 
a very close investigation, and as nearly every economist declares that the 
volume of currency in circulation establishes the level price of products, 
these tables may be of service in locating the difficulties which at the pres- 
ent time surround every species of industry. 





Per 
Year. Population.| Circulation. capita. 
RE Sat BE a. ccc cn akoassoons 26, 090, 860 $444, 689, 000 $17. 04 
A id cencbdbcneseactnunsl 23, 891, 024 426, 952, 000 15. 81 
tin ae. Bch sp acuaiiidbaiwiesanawles 27,797, 730 435, 748, 000 15. 68 
TES a CR St 28, 890, 865 454, 799, 000 15.79 
Tih 6c. Laks tebbdvdebnsnekhkek eoew 29, 766, 846 395, 203, 000 13. 27 
ENE Te ee eae ee 30, 610, 096 468, 306, 000 15. 28 
Oe ests ani 21, 443, 321 482, 102, 000 15. 33 
Ch a. adinw budancnane 31, 443, 321 497, 358, 453 15.73 
Di nd abeidnel 24, 000, 000 544, 786, 208 22. 69 
Wri ae seca ca tl aca eta aaah nc aaa a dices Dee 24,509,000 | 1,043, 610, 415 42. 58 
inked cekaS tbdds a ddtedinksrhaeosvckdveiva 25, 000, 000 , 059, 995 38. 72 
pe PRE ss ER a PI I 3 26,000,000 | 1,639, 127, 386 70.77 
TEN, & dm Vadeoulge an ckdlaphiies dial aeahioe mibihinatisie betas 35, 819, 281 1, 853, 409, 216 52.01 
ST kane cat aeceteiiielals wal ibis tienes alae ena 36, 269,502 | 1, 350, 949, 218 37.01 
Nh: ccm coven, ocnguiaisiaticice Minis aenadaaeael 37, 016, 949 794, 756, 113 21.47 
Sl icinind cee ibdta see caupinSiunsevehanael 37, 779, 800 , 705, 638 19. 34 
I iia sinceha.d seid ihn digp late wakstan au Winihdiaeie « aA 38, 558, 371 691, 028, 377 18.70 
tenia da neaderumns ones nentenln: 39, 750, 073 670, 344, 147 16. 89 
EE peli darn cath yaa pvtehatbesnis acidaecnouion 40, 978, 607 661, 641, 16.14 
Mts Deancticdansbidas santasisenaail 52, 245, 110 652, 896, 762 15. 45 
= AL TE Raa ee ee 43, 550, 756 632, 032, 773 14. 51 
EE SOLS ian ceew entadnehou snes 44, 896, '705 630, 427, 609 14. 04 
SR itd convnwetnopidezacciosan’ 46, 284, 344 620, 316, 970 13. 40 
PEC Edd icsudepeiewsbasecuseas 47, 714, 829 586, 328, 074 12. 28 
DUA saa adil dblnienticwedneccectouis 48, 955, 306 549, 540, 087 11. 23 


Per 








68, 000, 000 





Year Population. | Circulation. | capita. 
{ 
bias tdi didh edo teeiln cea eaten | §0,155,783 | 8534, 424, 248 $10. 65 
| MPG RS R= 4a eat aie sei | 51, 660, 456 | 528, Bid, 267 10, 23 
eae lhc di id ik cn nemaigig aie | 52, 693, 665 610, 632, 433 11. 51 
eS. oe rs coatesnt Se 657, 404, 084 12. 23 
a ci eatiee ia ra irciacialiaiats aaa ainda’ {| 54,82, 488 | 648, 205, 895 11.82 
Te 55, 908, 737 501, 476, 978 10.58 
anh ee a 57,016, 911 | 533, 405, 001 9. 35 
te se Ae ne a Ge 58, 157, 249 | 470, 574, 361 8. 08 
NS cena Meee eee eke ae eS 59, 320, 393 | $23, 452, 231 7.13 
i ee oe Ee | 60,506, 800 | 398, 719, 212 | 6.58 
en ee see ae ee) 61, 717, 936 | 806, 892, 982 | 4. 97 
ee ee en se ! 350, 266, 702 5.17 








From 1861 to 1265 only the Northern States are considered. 

There can not, of course, be a large volume of money in cir- 
culation if there is only a small volume of it in existence. 

But there can be a small volume of money in circulation even 
when there is a large volume of it in existence. 

Suppose there were $1,000 per capita in existence, all locked 
up inthe strong vaults of the banks, it would, as far as commerce 
and the daily transactions between man and man are concerned, 
be as useless as if it were in the bottomof the sea. Butsuppose 
$50 of it were among the people it would be all-sufficient for 
business, and the balance of the money could be held inthe bank 
vaults without benefit to any. 

Hence it is not the volume of money in existence, but the 
amount of money in the hands of the people, that determines 
the degree of prosperity of the nation. 

Money being the creation of law is necessarily only a function 
of law, and nothing is money that does not possess the power of 
legal tender. 

Therefore, as courts have repeatedly declared that no cur- 
rency issued by banking or other associations can be legal 
tender, it follows of itself that the pending bill, if law, would 
only permit associations to issue their individual notes without 
tax—notes that would be totally devoid of the power of legal 
tender and could not be money in any sense of the term. 

The People’s party demands that all money shall be issued by 
the Government directly to the people, without the interven- 
tion of banks. The national banking act permits those associa- 
tions to control the issue of their currency. It has worked in- 
calculable evil to the prosperity of the people and the nation. 

Shall we open the doors to an increased number of such shav- 
ing shops, clothed with power to issue a currency that will not 
—— the debt created between the lender and borrower of it? 

o. 

The people of this country have repeatedly permitted greedy 
banking associations to control the volume of currency by an 
issue of notes, and have paid for that folly in usurious interests, 
panies, and general demoralization of all industry. 

The power of usury to absorb the products of soil and toil is 
so great that all efforts in all ages to control it has been futile. 
Even the church has had to acknowledge supremacy of usury. 

Iam dragged— 


Said Peter of Blois, archdeacon of Bath, in a letter to the 
bishop of Ely— 
to Canterbury by the perfidious Jews to be crucified among their other debt- 
ors, whom they ruin and torment with usury; thesame sufferings also await 
me in London if you do not ot interpose for my deliverance; I be- 
seech you, therefore, O most reverend father, and most loving friend, to 


become bound to Sampson, the Jew, for £6 which I owe him, and thereby 
deliver me from that cross. 


How many a farmer is there not who, as he stood at the teller’s 
wicket of the country bank and surrendered the proceeds of the 
year’s work of himself and family in usurious interest, might 
have exclaimed with the worthy archdeacon, ‘‘ Deliver me from 
that cross.” 

And think of the multitude of laboring people who, through 
the process of contraction, indicated in Mr. Dunning’s tables, 
have been thrown out of employment and have had to pawn 
their clothing and furniture to ‘‘Sampson the Jew,” for a few 
pennies with which to buy bread! 

And yet-it is proposed to remove the tax on State bank issue, 
which, if done, will, in my opinion, delay the time when all 
money shall be “‘ issued by the Government directly to the peo- 
ple without the intervention of banks.” 

A great many believe that banks are indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the community and the existence of commerce. On the 
contrary, they are a curse to the community and are not essen- 
tial to commerce. 

On that point I beg leave to state the following: 

The Hon. James Guthrie, the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
in describing and discussing the monetary system and commer- 
cial condition of the people during the early period of our ma- 
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tional existence, says, on page 54 of his Report on the Finances 
for the year ending June 30, 1855: 


A writer gives the following account of those times: 

“Prom the adoption of the eral Constitution in 1787 down to 1804, banks 
were unknown in Me with the exception of a branch of the old United 
States Bank in Norfolk, about 1799 or 1800. The paper of this bank scarcely 
found its way into the interior of the country; and it may be truly said the 
neg of the country was metallic, 

“Unti meres ve no peopleenjoyed more happiness or prosperity than 
the people the United States, nor did any country ever flourish more 
within the space of time. The desk of every agriculturist In had 
some gold or silver to spare, if he was a prudent, industrious man, or he 
had some like money to spare in the hands of his merchant, who, in 
the days of w Tam epronine. acted as a banker to his opens 
tomers. Nor was any in = upon such moneys as might be deposited 
in the hands of the merchant, because both planter and merchant consid- 
ered themselves accommodated by the arrangement; the planter in having 
_ his money safely kept for him till he wanted to use it, and the merchant in 

having the use of the money until it was called for. Under such circum- 
atances none will doubt the happy condition of 
and if the view be somewhat extended it will be found that this state 

osperity was not confined to one or two classes ty, 
0 all, e man embarrassed might readiJy sell something, and to advan- 
tage, to pay his debts 


currency of the country, being specie, was scattered through 

the land, and in hands, so that 1 at any particu 

lar _— was impossible; and ees its removal from the country 
could not happen to any great exten’ 

“} know there are many in order to effect t objects insist that 


found hard h to tak ele posenit Saat mam ot 
oun a eno ake 
years knows that before there were any banks in Virginia foreign com- 
ane oe the country was greater than it has ever been since and the coun- 
eae 

‘ Nor was there the least inconvenience in transmitting money from one 
point to another through the merchants, whose credit then was as good as 
the credit of the banks now, if not better. a Se 
and which had in one . No more cause 


confidence men another. 
le of Virginia; but, alas, the banks came, and all 
th Co eman bh ag the upas : ty have withered and de- 


inflicted on the people 
See, the sncet Giainy chenrenter.” 


Such were the conditions inthosedays. Howdifferent l 
Mommas were then scarcely known; unmortgaged property 
aim 


now ost a curiosity. 

It is perhaps easier to at the cause of a disease than itis 
to find a remedy for it. ee eee 
cur- 


the cur causes industriai depression, an ex 
rency mee relieve it. 


In an interview published in the Representative, a People’s 
oa , now published at Minneapolis, Minn., on July 12, 
893, I in response to the question, ‘‘ What are your viewsin 
regurd toa paper currency?” Answer: “‘ What we wantis more 
money—a debt-paying money, not a debt-creating money.” 
As I understand it we are now paying interest on nearly every 
dollar in existence in this country. 


I would issue $500,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury notesev 
year for three years and it out for services rendered and me 
terials furnished to the Government. 


That would make $1,500,000,000, and would increase our money 
a little over $7 a head each year, or $22 per capitain three years, 
which together with the money now in existence would make 
about #40 per capita. 

I would then pay — national debt and stop the interest. 
That would destroy the national banks as banks of issue, and 
would make it more difficult for the banks to control the money; 
in fact, I think it would make it impossible for them to do so. 

With the nation out of the field asa borrower, American capi- 
talists would have to invest in other American securities. That 
would send American gold abroad to buy American railroad 
bonds and other American securities. 

‘That would increase the money volume in Europe, raise prices 
there, and create a demand for American wheat, corn, cotton, 
ete., and bring the gold to this country once more. 

The American farmers would then be the gold bugs—this 
country free in fact as in name; English interference ia and con- 
trel of American finance would be at an end, and with a 
oujoying the results of their own toil and the country not send- 
ing « dollar abroad for tribute in the shape of interest, it would 
in a true sense be ‘“‘ America for the A " 


But, su that the above plan were put into operation, 
the next question is, what do you to increase the cur- 
rency with in order that it may k t with the inerease 
of population and compensate for unavoidable loss and de- 
struction of money? The answer is, the mints to the free 


ome ct silver at the present ratio, 16 to 1; and if there are 
not ts enough to coin the output of gold and silver and the 
stocks on hand as fast as wanted, construct more mints. 
Some one —_ thatisexpensive. Granted. Butthe enforced 
idleness of 3,000,000 able-bodied wor is more 
Estimating each man’s earning capacity to be $3.334 per 
(and I believe that is by many considered too low), the daily loss 
to the nation by the enforced idleness of three millions of men is 


g3 


$10,000,000. The cost of operating the mints and assay offices 
during the fiscal year en June 30, 1893, was $1,276,980.19. 

The enf idleness of three million workingmen one day, 
therefore, costs the‘country about as much as the cost of operat- 
ing the mints eight years. 

ere the ts and printing presses set in o 
money from gold, silver, and paper, all subject 
of legal tender the feeling and 
property would be dispelled. 

The knowledge of an increasing volume of currency wouldcause 
prices to rise, and money now in hiding would come forth and 
seek investment in anything but money; idle labor that is now 
seekin a would be sought by idle money; furnaces 
now cold would blaze anew; silent factories would again hum 
with their wonted noise; the farmer would get a good price for 
his products, pay off his debts, increase production to supply the 
increased demand caused by increased consumption, the carrying 
capacity of the railways would be taxed to the utmost transporting 
the restless, energetic multitude on business or pleasure bent, 
and carrying the products of the field, factory, and workshop 
between the ucers and consumers. 

That would be the “ greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and make us a happy, contented people. 


ration to coin 
the same law 
fear that money alone is good 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, June 7, 1894. 


The Senate ha underconsideration the bill R. 4864 taxa- 
sian, Cogueetneretinuster de Gereremant ‘tae tee 

Mr. CAREY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: On March 4, 1893, Mr. 
mission of four years, 


fe term 
his induction into the great office the entire Government virtually 
assed from the control of the aceon which in war and 
n peace had met with promptness, wisdom, and cour- 
age e demand incident to the government of a great country, 
e and guidance of the antebellum or Democratic . 
The Democratie party, after fits and spells of partial successes 
was now hailed as a party altogether triumphant. On that fateful 
March day the ie press and orator told not of the 
times then, but of the good times . Their universal ace: 
was, ‘‘We have been tossed about on a turbulent sea for more than 
a quarter of a ey often near a good harbor, but not until to- 
day entirely inside the breakers. After all these years we are 
fw in on of the Government and all the & reforms 
oe oes an ——_. of the Uni aoe i 
er ven our which, with an poate 
wall Seesaieand ote powder. We will Serhan wor eae 
ity of purpose ; we will prove that we are penitent, yes, that we are 
regenerated. 

e party now had the Presidency and both branches of Congress, 
with an expectancy reduced almost to a certainty of having at an 
early p= Ee majority in the highest court of the land. 

an 


Mr. C d’s second coming was welcomed with the pinging of 
bells, the ing of cannon, and the wild shouting of the Demo- 
eratic at day, as we all recall, was most uncomfort- 


able. eae nature was in a condition of fury, as if to impress the 
American people that a t change had come over their political 
destinies. Even those posite convictions to Mr. Cleveland, as 
they watched and listened to him on that stormy day, excused his 
pride and faith when he exultingly said: 

the control of their 


The people of io United States decreed that as tte . e 
ative branches sha ® political 
hment of tari? reform. 


legislative and exec 
Bie fave thug determin in favor Peau ieal equitable system of Fed. 
oica iaieeatieat 0 . 
eral The ts they have chosen to carry out their a are bound 
their promises not less than by the command of their masters to devote them- 
8 service. 


unremittingly to thi 


His was indeed a triumph. In the political contest leading up to 
the election he had had nomean adversary. Mr. Harrison’s admin- 
istration had been preéminently a successful one. In all internal 
affairs it had been marked by a high order of er Its 
wot had been well defined. It was American. Like all 

ions that rise above the commonplace, it had had o 
the ranks of the party that had placed it in power. 


tion in 
is opposi- 
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tion amounted to severe criticism. In some parts of the country it 
roceeded from individuals only; in other sections it encompassed 
Btates; but no one can deny that the Harrison administration was 
respected by the nations of the world and that it reached the high- 
water mark in the appreciation of the American people. Some 
thought that Mr. Harrison would beinvincible at theelection. His 
party thought of him as the Democratic party had thought of Mr. 
Cleveland four years before. That Mr. Harrison’s administration 
will go down in the records of our country as one of the most suc- 
cessful of all administrations, no one can successfully dispute. 

Mr. Cleveland was elected in an era of great prosperity. The 
bells and steam whistles of every hamlet and city in the land then 
called to labor the most prosperous and contented people on the 
face of the earth. The demand for work was inconsiderable; all 
who sought employment could findit. The cry was not for work, 
much less for bread. If there were conflicts between the employer 
and the employed it was a demand, growing out of the prosperity 
of the country, for yet higher wages. The newspaper which but 
represents public sentiment, in dispatches and editorials, day after 
day, told of our business prosperity and sung the songs of our 
country’s growth and unparalleled suecesses. The profession of 
tramping had become well-nigh obsolete, for no excuse was left in 
justification of it. The opportunities for the people to get money 
for all legitimate business transactions were abundant. ‘The money 
was not hoarded; it was in cireulation. Nothing was heard about 
want of confidence; everybody had faith. Capital sought labor and 
labor commanded its price. The struggle that had taken place at 
the Homestead works in Pennsylvania had been a contest rather 
for the adjustment of wages between the employer and the em- 
ployed, than for higher compensation. 

Never before in the history of the United States bad the country 
been in a more prosperous condition, and so far as one could look into 
the future the outlook for all branches of industry was of such an 
encouraging nature as to be a source of unive atulation. 
Without free trade, without free coinage of silver there had been 
three decades of growth and unprecedented business activity. The 
American people, of all the millions living on the globe, were the best 
housed, the best clothed, and the best fed. 

The New York Herald, in July, 1892, following the nomination of 
Mr. Harrison at Minneapolls and Mr. Clev at Chicago, in an 
editorial said: 

A BAD YEAR FOR PESSIMISTS. 


All the evidence at hand shows that this is going to be a bad, sad year for the 
calamity prophets of both parties. Their occupation is gone, and there will be 
nothing for them to do in the campa but to preserve a t silence or bewail 
the country’s universal and exaspera’ : 2 

There is simply ——s for them to le about. The business of the coun- 
try is in a provokingly healthy and flourishing condition. Imports during the 
figcal year ending June 30 were greater than those of any former year, amounting 
to $833,000,000, while exports also exceeded the highest record and reached the 
enormous aggregate of $1, 027,000,000 Railroad earn for the first six months 
of the year are greater than those for any similar period in history, and the out- 
put of manufactures has been greater than ever before. i 

Business failures for the first half of the ae year have been 1,000 fewer in 
number and $40,000,900 less iu gross _liabili than they were during the corre- 
sponding period ef 1891. New industrial enterprises for manufacturing iron, 
cotton, and woolen fabrics are going into operation in various seetions, and while 
the margin of profits is small, business is on a solid foundation, and the outlook 
in every direction is hopeful and encouraging. The grain crop is promising, 
money 1s abundant, and collections are easy. 

In the face of such acondition of things the calamity howler must remain silent. 
His howling will scare nobody, not even himself, for he is too smart not to realize 
that the country is in a marvelously prosperous condition and likely to continue 
so, no matter which party wins in November. No party can undo the work of 
nature in the harvest fields or destroy the splendid accumulation of enterprise and 
business sagacity. The country is so tones ne parties are so small as compared 
with the influence of the commercial institutions of the nation that the success of 
this or the defeat of that one can no longer be regarded as a disaster or a 
threat of disaster to national prosperity. The country is all right, and if anything 
is wrong it is one party or the other or beth. 

cam! free from gloomy forebodings and solemn warnings will be a re- 

ange from the contests of former years. It will bea spirited, reason- 

able, conte nate between men who are sensible enough and patriotic enough 

to acknow that the country will not go to ruin in any event, and that her des- 

tinies, institu and manifold interests will be justas y guarded by one 
party as by the other. fe t 

The pessimists, accustomed to admonishing us that things will go to smash un- 

|e baer particular party wins, will not be in the campaign. They can 

nothing in the present condition of the Se or excuse the small- 
est calamity howl. They can’t shout against uni prosperity, and their mas- 
sive silence will be one of the pleasantest and most eloquent features of the great 


campaign now about to open. 


The New York Herald was warm in its advocacy of Mr. Cleveland’s 
candidacy for the Presidency. The great newspaper was not will- 
ing, however, to misrepresent the facts, even in the interest of the 

party whose triumph it most desired. The article is indicative of 

e time, but not more so than the report of R. G. Dun & Co. in 
ce statement of the condition of business for the fiscal year end- 

June 30, 1892, the same month and year of the Presidential 
nominations. 


BAD FOR THE CALAMITYITES. 


The Weekly Review of Trade, published by R. G. Dum & Co.'s Commercial 
Agency, speaks as follows of the fiscal your ending June Sh, 1892: 

fiscal year never matched in the whole history of the country in volume of 
industrial production, in magnitude of domestic exchanges, or in foreign trade 
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has just closed. The imports for the year have been about $833,000,000, the 
increase in New York in June over last year being about 18 per cent. Exports 
from New York gained 15.4 per cent, and the aggregate for the year has been 
about $1,027,000,000. Railroad earnings have been the largest in any year thus 
far, and clearings in June the largest ever known in that month, exceeding last 
year 8 per cent, and for the whole year the lacgest over known outside of New 
York. Failures for the half year have been 5,503, against 6,073 in 1891, and lia- 
bilities $62,000,000, against $92,000,000, and on the whole about the smallest for 


five years. In spite of low prices additional works are going into operation even 
in the iron manufacture, and yet more in woolen and cotton. Moreover, the crops 
of this year promise to be very satisfactory, and the now half year begins with 


excellent prospects. 


Mr. President, the newspaper clippings represeut the feeling that 
existed throughout the length and breadth of the United States in 
the month of Faly, 1892. Business was good in every section of the 
land. Perhaps, in explaining the present condition of things, it 
would be suflicient to say that everythingis reversed, The disaster 
that has come upon the people of this country is most appalling, 
and for this distress there can not, from the very nature of things, 
ever be any compensation. It is to be hoped that no political party, 
whatever may be its name, will hereafter attempt by one act to 
change the entire industrial system of the country. There appears 

| to be no means at hand to relieve the existing distress. ; 

The people await anxiously for the Democratic party to give them 
such legislation as shall restore confidence, such as will start busi- 
ness in all of its branches and shall give those labor and food who 
are daily demanding it. The people are tramping individually and 
collectively; banks have suspended and gone to the wall; time 
honored business houses have been closed; property has been sold 
on mortgages for far less than its value, and the great railroads of 
the country are rapidly passing intothe hands of receivers. Power 
ful locomotives stand dead, while thousands of cars line the unused 
side tracks. It is, perhaps, useless to diseuss the causes. It is sutfti- 
cient to note that business depression in the most intense degree is 
here, and here apparently to stay for a long time. 

The Democratic party has control. The people are impatient for 
action. The McKinley act accomplished all that was prophesied 
for it so long as the Republicans were in control of the Government. 
It was a good law when administered. by them. Contrast the cou- 
dition of the revenues of the country to-day with that of two years 
ago. The —— of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1892, though the MeKinley act had taken from the 
burdens of the people, in round numbers, $50,000,000, showed a net 
surplus, after ing all the necessary expenses of the Government, 
of nearly $10,000, , in exact figures, #9,914,453.66. That fiscal 
— had been a year of large expenditures; every reasonable 

emand had been met by the Government. ‘The ordinary expenses, 
interest on the public debt, and pension certificates had promptly 
ye paid, and all other charges for which the Government was 

iable. 

The fiscal year, ending four months after Mr. Cleveland’s inaugu- 
ration, showed anet balance in the Treasury of nearly three and one- 
half million dollars, or in exact figures $3,341,674.29. Note the 
change: When the Secretary of the Treasury made his report to 
Congress at the commencement of the present session, he estimated 
that there would be a deficit of $28,000,000 for the present fiscal 
year. Asubsequent estimate fixed the deficit at nearly three times 

that sum. It is —* that the deficit for the fiseal year end- 
ing at the close of this month (June) will amount to not less than 

000. Unless there is a marked increase in imports under this 
bill, which it is decreed shall become a law, the deficit next year 
will exceed the deficit this year by many milliondollars. The fault 
is not in the McKinley act; the fault was not with the last ad- 
ministration, as they paid all the liabilities of that administration 
and left a cenatdennkle surplus in the Treasury. Perhaps the best 
reason given was that by the noted Democratic journal, the New 
York Sun, in September last, which is as follows: 


For whatever of the present commercial and indostrial depression is due to 

tion for a revolution of the economic policy of the United States, the 

le of the United States are responsible. Upon due deliberation and resolve 

ey favored that revolution and intrusted to the Democratic party the work of 

bringing it about. They must have foreseen that it could not be accomplished 

without some hesitation of capital, some displacement of labor, the stress and 

confusion incident to the destruction of the old system and the adjustment of 
the new one. 

They weighed the losses and the gains and decided that the gains exceeded tho 
losses; and they expect that the Democratic party will —- on, without 
indecision or undue delay, to root out protection and build a tariff for revenue 

The le were told again and again last year that industrial depression 
be the consequence of the policy to which the Democracy was com- 
mitted. The people paid no attention to these predictions. They were not to be 

htened from theiz deliberate and settled pu e. They wanted protection 
led. They wanted a “constitutional” tariff. It must be supposed that they 
weighed the cost and all the consequences. 


It is a singular fact—yet it is none the less a fact—that no mem- 
ber of the Democratic party in this body has attempted to explain 
the schedules of this bill; no Democratic member of this body has 


attempted to tell of its effect upon the industries and revenues of 


the United States; no one man on that side of the aisle has uncondi- 
tionally defended the measure. Each has in course damned it with 
more or less severity. The Senator from Texas [Mr. Minis] went 
so far as to say: 
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I doubt if in all its provisions it meets the approval of any Senator on this side 
of the chamber (Democratic), but it shall have my cordial support. 


He said that he was all at sea, or rather that he was between the 
devil and the deep sea, and he merely accepted this bill because it 
was not the McKinley bill. Since the adoption of the five hundred 
amendments he must feel that he is wholly in the embrace of his 
satanic majesty. He er in the passage of the tariff bill of 
1846 because of the impulse given to the cause of free trade by the 
repeal of the tariff of 1842, and he announced that in harmony with 
that creed, had he have drawn the bill of his party, the first thing 
that he should have done would have been to select those articles 
which would produce revenue sufficient to administer the Govern- 
meut with the least possible draft upon the people, without regard 
to the protection of labor or any industry. He gave his reasons 
aud said he would have placed upon the free list all coal, all ore, 
all metals in pigs, bars, blooms, billets, slabs, sheets—in short, 
everything that is required to be manufactured before going into 
consumption—all wool, cotton, hemp, jute and flax, all yarns, and 
everything that requires to be manufactured, in order that we may 
produce our goods at the lowest possible cost. 

Did the Senator forget that in the production of the articles 
named he would open the way for the labor of the world to compete 
with the labor of the United States in the production of these very 
articles? All commercial nations except England have closed their 
doors to us until after the seller has paid tribute to these countries in 
the way of protective duties. In other words, he would throw away 
the American markets, which are worth more to the American peo- 

le than all the other markets in the world, in order that he might 

ave what he calls technical free trade. This is all done in order 
that we may go into the markets of the world, undersell all rivals 
and give employment to all our people. The markets of the world 
are only open in a restricted sense. Other nations collect import 
or export duties, sometimes one, sometimes both. He forgets that 
it requires labor to produce the coal, to =e the ore, to produce 
the metals in pigs, bars, blooms, billets, slabs, etc. It reduces itself 
to this: He is willing and anxious to open the doors of America 
that the cheap-paid labor of the world may compete with the labor 
of this country for the production of the very articles and necessa- 
ries of life which are consumed to a greater extent per capita by 
the people of this nation than by any other. Our markets are the 
best, our producers are entitled to them, and they will fight to hold 
them, The position of the Senator can only be understood when we 
know he lived for many years where slave labor was the exclusive 
labor and has since lived where the blight of slavery still exists. 
He can not understand the labor question as it exists outside of the 
late slave States. 

Outside of these States there is no co 
monopoly that can arbitrarily say that 
more than 75 cents or a dollar a da 
ary it is so, for so long as capital combines it is not —s right 

ut a duty of those who labor to combine. In the South they have 
the cheapest labor. The laborer of the South is as poor as it is pos- 
sible for man to be. It is not slavery under the laws of the lan 
but the slavery in which he has been placed by the industri 
system which has grown up in the South is, in many instances. 
worse than the slavery previous to the civil war. Their debit and 
credit system and the a of finding supplies for the growing 
of crops have placed the poor black and poor white in a condition 
of peonage almost as absolute as that which existed twenty-five or 
thirty years ago in Mexico. 

The House bill, known as the Wilson bill, and the Senate bill, 
which will be forever known as the many-times-revised bill, while 
running very much on the same lines, are distinct measures in more 
than one particular. The members of the Finance Committee of 
the House carried out, so far as they possibly could, their theory of 
oe. free trade, or freer e. They tried to be fair in the 
making of their bill. if they put wool on the free list, they also put 
coal, iron, sugar, and lumber in the same cate . They were not 
influenced by trusts or combines or by ap . They did not put 
coal on the dutiable list because the men operating coal mines in 
West Virginia insisted upon it; nor did they put on the free 
list because the great combines handling iron ore demanded it. 

It may be said to the credit of the House of Representatives that 
it did not make conspicuous exceptions in any of the great branches 
of ee such as the growing of sheep, wool, cattle, horses 
hay, hops, barley, sugar cane, and bects. The Senate bill could not 
have been framed so as to be more objectionable or more injurious 
to the agricultural classes of the United States. The Finance Com- 
mittee has tried to gratify some agriculturists engaged in ial 
branches of industry in the Southern States, but nowhere else in 
this broad land havo the culturists been favored, On the 
contrary, they have been discriminated against. Tose in the North 
and West engaged in agriculture have not even beenheard. A 


ration, combine, trust, or 
¢ laborer shall not receive 
and find himself. I am 


delegation of those engaged in sheep-growing were here and a hear- 

was denied them the Finance Committee. The following 
tables, made up from the exising law and the pending bill, are 
worthy of consideration. The oftener the bill is revised the more 


objectionable it becomes to the interests of the farmer an4 ranch- 
men, 


List of farm products that are transferred to the free list by the Wilson bill, and 
showing duties wnder the present law. 














Products. Act of 1890. Wilson bill. 

AWOIED cccvecccvesszcveveve 25 cents per bushel ........ Free. 

Bacon and hams ........... 5 cents per pound. ......... Do. 

Preserved meats.......-... SR MEND Ss ccionedecaveens Do. 

PU nsinas sGivecccvcsckes 10 cents per pound......... Do. 

IED iw cwdvcscccneeses Ree Do. 

CGS cenecs pkahanpouceeh 5 cents per gallon ......... Do, 

TERED wcccvccccccspncscoscas 5 cents per dozen .......-..- Do. 

PED vciceseovinvececese 2 eee Do. 

NG ind snnvevc corset POR a sihnccckusccnsie Do. 

Flax, not hacked........... $22.40 per ton.............. Do, 

PD nncon peetbncnecescnen $26 per ton...........2..00- Do. 

MES necswh endecsasseccunas ee CREPE oer Do. 

ML Wkascocconnssehéee sent 2 cents per pound.......... Do. 

PR enkevcterseticckokanes 5 cents per gallon.......... Do. 

Green pease..... pr esenesens 40 cents per bushel .......- Do. 

Trees and allnursery stock.| 20 per cent............-.... Do. 

Seeds, all kinds ............}...... OP Wigs wshebss cv ctbvces Do. 

SW onnccinesdapebcnnets ae BO PED GINRE sccksicccccsrsee Do. 

PD vncws vegnss Uses peeves 1 cent per pound ........... Do, 

SE <cnitipanhaiionanenan SP cena ccvdnecees Do. 

Ess cpodadsSadackyedeseay 11 and 12 cents per pound. . De. 

Wool waste and noils ...... 30 cents per pound......... Do. 

Rags and flocks............ 10 cents per pound......... Do. 

BUCK WRENS 2 000 ccteescoceas 15 cents per bushel ........ Free (or 20 per cent to 
countries that im- 
pose a duty on like 
articles). 

QORR, . cncisccccvescncdsicsssfinccay OD. xbtdBivecns bccceane Do. 

BED. 6 dnibvnceescusneandoedbaueies Satihiin > qiveinns ab anew Do. 

Pe Drnbcenaasecccontesscacesiassecs PU nanebnde iene b2ene Do. 

Seer 25 cents per bushel ........ Do. 

POUT CURR on onks ccoccvcecs POE Wi vinvedsoceisinccese Free. 


who has been appealed to in behalf 
of free trade by the Democratic party will discover, when he has 
examined this measure, that the free trade preached is intended 
only for him and not for the growers of sugar cane, rice, and pea- 
nuts in the South. The on. table is not less interesting, as 
it makes important reductions in the tariff on many farm products, 
based upon the ad valorem system, which is so conducive of fraud. 
Twenty-one farm products upon which duties are reduced about 50 per cent. 


Ps The dear farmer of the West 


Act of 1890. Wilson bill. 

Horses and mules..........--..---- $30 per head .......-...--- 20 per cent 
OBbtle. ..cccccrcvcccccccnccccrcccees $10 per head ......-----.-- Do. 
ORFS .vercrcccacccepooscnccccccncs G2 per head ............... Do. 
TERED cncicvinpesceuvinsecogeceusanses $1.50 per head ............ Do. 
BROOD. cccccccccceccevscccccsscccess PS Do. 
LAMIODS .. oo cccccccvecccescccsccseess 75 cents per head ........- Do. 
SE a cdo savehunbaehes cen pasacare= 80 cents per bushel......- Do. 
PEE uc ccvencssosepensvahseceninas 6 cents per pound......... Do. 
NN nt cnaindhasstninhen eons cock elacakin Pn tatiunisinn sseeane a 
i Didccantencceetnsishoosocceness 40 cents per bushel ......- Do. 
oe Tre eee 7 Do. 
BOOT oc ci cvn ne ccaceviveseesccoangen 20 cents per gallon........ Do. 
BOBS ecvccesesceccsesvsvecexeesenss 15 cents per pound........ Do. 
QIIORB . cososecccceccccececesccesece 40 cents per bushel -...... Do. 
POOR a cance scccvecgascecessenccs 25 cents per bushel ....... 30 per cent, 
Castor beans.........-0ceecceeeee- 50 cents per bushel ....... cents 

GOON anndesncanevesvocovescenes 30 cents per bushel ....... 20 cents. 
VOROURDING 2. cccvcccvcscccescescce BP POE SRG ccccscccccceces 10 per cent. 
EER, LIDan cociqnsucnceccocneues 8 cents per pound ........ 20 per cent. 
POGITY, GTO ....02.- 0. cccecsces- 5 cents per pound......... 0. 
Beef, mutton, and pork ............ 2 cents per pound ........ 25 per cent. 


Total reduction of duty upon agricultural products, $11,455,662.56. 
CATTLE, HORSES, AND SHEEP. 

By an examination of this table the Western farmer will find that 
the live stock of the farm is not cheap enough to suit the framers 
of this bill. While I am speaking the speculator is in Canada and 
Mexico contracting for cattle, horses, and sheep to be brought into 
the country under the ad valorem duties of the pending bill. Mex- 
ican cattle of the same quality as those of Texas are now being 
bought in Mexico at $4 a head in Mexican silver, Thesame cattle are 
now worth in Texas from $8 to $14 a head. 

The buyer exchanges his United States silver certificates on the 
border of Texas, receiving $2 in Mexican money for $1 of United 
States money. His cattle will cost him in Mexico $2 ahead. With 
the 20 per cent ad valorem duty added they will cost him $2.40 a 
head in our currency. These cattle will occupy the same position 
in the markets of the country as the Texas, Colorado, and Wyoming 
cattle, which are worth to the seller or to the buyer from $8 to $14 a 
head. This duty will not enhance the value of American cattle, but 
it will reduce them materially in price, and it will open Mexican 
competition with the cattle producers of the South and West. It 
will result in flooding the overstocked markets with poor grades of 
cattle. Yesterday it was said in the discussion that Arizona needed 
the live stock of Mexico. Here is what a leading newspaper of that 
Territory says on this subject. 

The Wilcox (Arizona) Stockman, commenting on the proposed 
im tion of Mexican cattle free of duty, says: 

the tariff on im cattle is removed, as contemplated and no doubt be 
carried out, the great cattle market of America will find plenty to do handling 
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Mexican cattle fora number of years tocome. The cattle below the line have 
accumulated for a number of years, and now when they can be admitted free, the 
tariff which has protected the raisers of cattle in the United States having been 
removed, the droves of cattle which will find a market in thiscountry will be trul 
alarming. Prices will be no object; they can be raised on Mexican soil and car 
for by Mexican vaqueros at practically no expense, and they can be sold and make 
a fair profit at a loss figure than a citizen of this country can afford to sell a hide, 
let alone the beef carcass of his animal. Compare the price of labor, of every- 
thing, in fact, that we have to pay, with that of our neighbor below the line, and 
any man who says we can compete with him in selling cattle in our own markets 
is either a knave or a fool and blind to his own interest. No party love should 
cause a man to stand by and applaud when the bread on which they subsist is 
taken out of the mouths of those dependent upon them. 

Yesterday I stated that the country was fully supplied with cat- 
tle. I have here a short extract from a home paper, the Cheyenne 
Sun, which says: 

Tho head cattle buyer for the Cudahy Packing Company, of Omaha, says that 
the present depression in the cattle market is due entirely to the big falling off 
in the demand for meat and not to any oversupply of cattle, On arecent visit 
to several Eastern cities this buyer was surprised at conditions as he found 
them. Mills of all kinds were shut down and the unemployed were walking the 
streets by thousands. Small butchers who formerly ordered half a dozen car- 
casses now only wanted from one to three, and wanted a cheaper grade of beef. 

The - simply did not have any money to buy with. This state of affairs 
existed all over the East, and as the local slaughterers send from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of their product to Eastern points, it can easily be seen that a 
not need a Fa eae many cattle. The demand from the East for dressed beef has 
fallen off 25 to 40 per cent, and while the falling off in the West has not been so 
much, it has been enough to make the disposition of their product a serious ques- 
tion with the packers. If the settlement of the tariff question brings about the 
opening of any considerable number of Eastern mills it will be a big benefit to 

e Western stock-raiser. 

I might add that the markets have been flooded with poor cattle 
for the past three years, the prices of good cattle being so low that 
it does not pay to grain-fatten them. 

Illustrations just as striking can be made with reference to horses 
and to sheep. Live stock in the United States is already cheap 
enough, The produceris poorly paid for raisingit. Yetthe framers 
of this measure think that this great industry, which is more than 
ample to supply all the wants of our own people and to supply a 
large export trade, should be ape to the competition of Mexican 
cattle, horses, and sheep, which are raised on lands which do not 
éell for one-tenth as much per acre as they do in the United States, 
and where the herder does not receive a compensation equal to one- 
third of that received in the Rocky Mountain States. It opens the 
New England market to the exclusive control of Canadian stock- 
growers. The Canadian pays no taxes in the United States. 

Mr. PALMER. Willthe Senator from Wyoming allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? 

r. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to state that the land in 
Mexico he speaks of as being worth only one-tenth of the land in 
the United States produces anything like what is produced by the 
lands of the United States? 

Mr. CAREY. Imeantosayexactly that. Thelandsare not worth 
one-tenth across the Mexican line that they are worth on our side. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to apply that statement 
to the lands of Mexico just south of Texas? 

Mr. CAREY. The lands are probably as good, but they will not 
sell. It would serve no purpose to discuss the causes. 

. Mr. eo Will they produce like the lands of the Northern 
tates 

Mr. CAREY. I believe many of them would. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to state a fact? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Eight years ago I was in San Antonio. I found 
a friend down there who represented me being a capitalist from the 
North anxious to buy aranch. We found a man who told me that 
he had 4,000 acres of land, and that every 10 acres would produce 
one steer. I apprehend that is the condition of things down in that 
eountry. The lands are so poor that this man thought it was a 
recommendation of the land to tell me that 10 acres would produce 
one steer, while one acre in Illinois is sufficient for an animal of 
much superior mt. 

Mr. CAREY. The lands are not worth more than one-tenth across 
the Mexican line. I refer to lands of the same general qualities 
in the two countries. We have a Senator in this body who is some- 
what interested in Mexican land, and he can give the Senator from 
Illinois some information on the subject. 

But there is another question, the question of labor. The labor 
of Mexico is not nearly as well paid as it is on our side of the line. 
I took steps to obtain some information on the subject from an 
American who had charge of some very extensive irrigation works 
that are being constructed in western Mexico, near the Gulf of 
California. is concern (the name of which is the Sonora and 
Sonatoa Irrigation Company; their headquarters are Cocaxit, Mex- 
ico, and 58 William street, New York) are hiring their labor in the 
construction of this irrigation work at 60 cents a day, Mexican 
money, 30 cents in our money, and that without board. They are 
hiring native blacksmiths at $2 a day in Mexican money, or $1 a 
day in our money. They hire engineers to run the pumps, as they 
are cutting the great irrigation work with dredging machines, at 
$45 a month. e Mexican pays for his corn all the way from three- 
fourths to 2}centsa poundin gold. The best Mexican foreman they 
have receives $1.50 a day in Mexican money. 


Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him what he 
means by Mexican money? 

Mr. CAREY. I simply mean in comparison with our money. 
This company exchanges the United States money on the border line 
and gets $2 of Mexican money for $1 of ours. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask what is the Mexican money the Senator 
speaks of? 

Mr. CAREY. Mexican dollars. I will give somo items of cost of 
living for the Mexican. Wheat flour is worth $l1la hundredweight 
in silver money, beans 7 cents a pound in silver; bacon sells for 30 
cents a pound in gold. South of these irrigation works named the 
usual price for labor is 30 cents a day insilver money. In the mines 
east of these works those who work underground receive a dollar a 
day in silver money. A good ranch hand on the western sheep, 
horse, and cattle ranches commands $30 to $45 a month and found. 

What I have said about the live-stock markets of this country is 
mostsignificant when we take into consideration the condition of the 
horse markets of the country. By the substitution of steam and 
electric power for the propelling of cars in the cities and towns 
Gieneente of horses are being thrown upon the markets. The val- 
ues of this class of live stock have reduced certainly 50 to 75 per 
cent during the last three years. Few of us comprehend how great 
the changes are that are now taking place in this respect. In the 
city of Philadelphia alone about 500 miles of horse-car railroads are 
being changed into electric systems. The bicycle is, to a considera- 
ble extent, taking the place of the horse in the town and country. 
It answers the purpose of the pleasure-seeker as well as a means of 
rapid locomotion from place to place. It is inexpensive in com- 
parison with the maintenance of the horse. These matters, so far 
as the reduction of duties are concerned, should have been seriously 
considered by the Finance Committee. 

Those who believe in the tariff duties as they existed under the 
McKinley law are unfortunate in their discussion, for the reason 
that no specific assault, or assault in detail, is made against the 
measure. No one in opposition is able to point out in one particu- 
lar where this law has injured the country, or has injured any 
individual init. It may be called a robbery, as any honest man 
may be called arobber. It may be called a fraud, as the wisest and 
best law on the statute books may be called a fraud. In the press 
and on the stump it may be assailed as a measure that enriches the 
strong and impoverishes the weak. But all these are simple asser- 
tions that the facts not only deny but overthrow. 

The McKinley law is a scientific one. It is founded on principles 
The calculations made before its schedules were enacted were found 
in practice to be accurate. The prophecies made ia the discussion, 
when it was under consideration, in its operation are found to be 
true. It is a measure in the interest of the laborer of the country. 
It was formulated to gs the greatest possible markets for the 
productions of the soil, of the mine, and manufacturing establish- 
ments of the United States. It was framed with a view of build- 
ing up in the United States still greater manufacturing institu- 
tions. It was constructed with the expectation of transplanting 
to this country many of the great industrial establishments that 
now exist in other countries. The first duty of a man who is 
worthy of the name is to protect his own family and those who are 
dependent upon him. The highest duty of a nation is to so frame 
its laws as to afford the greatest protection to its own people. 

Those who oppose protection forget that no protection bill of this 
Government prevents any producer of this country from seeking the 
markets for his productsanywhere where markets can be found. 
There are no restrictions whatever to him in the greatest of all 
markets—the United States. There are no State lines in this coun- 
try, so far as his commerce is concerned. The only restrictions 
upon his selling in the markets of the world are the laws which 
are enacted from time to time by other nations against his products. 

The reciprocity clauses of the McKinley law were framed with 
the view of inducing other nations to open their markets for cer- 
tain of our products, and the operation of these provisions up to 
this point have been productive of better results even than were 
contemplated by the originators of the sections of the law upon 
this question. That the Democratic members of this body have 
come to favor ae is shown by the provision in this bill for 
the continuance of the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii. 


HISTORICAL PROTECTION. 


The policy of the people of the United States from colonial days 
up to the present time has been to build up and protect the indus- 
tries of the country; and where industries could not be maintained 
against the competition of other countries to so frame the laws that 
such industries could be fostered and increased to make their pro- 
ductions equal to the demand. As early as 1774 there was, in a 
certain sense, a tariff league organized in the State of Virginia by 
such patriots as George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, when 
they issued the following declaration: 


We do hereby resolve and declare that we will not, either directly or indirectly, 
import from Great Britain any goods, wares, or merchandise, nor any ef her 
manufactures. We will turn our attention from the cultivation of tobacco to 
the cultivation of such articles as may form # basis for domestic manufactares 
—a =. will endeavor to encourage throughout this colony to the utmost of 
our a es. 
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Indeed, when we read the history we find that the an ism in 
Great Britain against the inclination and great desire of the Ameri- 
cans to become self-supporting in building up industries for turn- 
ing the raw materials into manufactured products had not a little 
to do with hastening the Revolution. 

President Washington impressed the pomnates idea upon Con- 
gress in his message in 1789, when he said: 

Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention to 
ibe encouragement of manufactures. The ebject is of too much consequence not 
to insure a continuance of their effort in every way that shall appear eligible. 
Ought our country to remain dependent on foreign supply, reearious because 
liable to be interrupted! If the seasesere articles should in this mode cost more 
in time of peace, will not the security and independence thence arising form an 
ample compensation | 

On the natal day in 1789 the bill which had been advocated in 
Congress by many of those who had participated in the affair of 
the Revolutionary period ‘‘ for the support of the Government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures” became alaw. There was 
no question then in this second act of the First Congress about the 
constitutionality of protective duties. The free trade heresy did 
not then infest the minds of those who were afterwards to become 
the founders and the leaders of the Demoeratic party. 

Mr. Jefferson, in 1802, said: 

PR agen - and maletein eames ent in all their lawful 
. rotect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances, are 
ee tteaiie te Dkics te anale cotetaantinell our proceedings. - 

Sabsequently he said— 
that to be independent Ser he comiainct Esa must fabricate them for our- 


He, against domestic must, 
either $0 9 Repentance on that nation, er be clothed in skins and live 
beasts in dens and caverns. 
He said: 
T am proad to say I am not one of these. Experience has 


and i 
ceasousye eae G06: 8 mememeer S> cus SAGER een ae Speeramens f 


Sn eres mise act resulted 
in ging about the ruin and devastation was fally realized 
in the panic of 1837. The South had ! 

with the idea that free trade was to be the future policy of the Gov- 


the same as to obtains under like conditions. 
ded specie payments, disaster and were 
spread, and suffering was universal. In the report of Hon. Lewis 
, Campbell in the House of Representatives in 1856, it is laid 
down as a principle— 


That low responsible for xcess of foreign ; that 
ee ee ee SS ees . 
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decreased. Notwithstanding the country 
because of the nr — in to 
1850 and 1856, $200,000,000 of gold to pay for the ruin 
and disaster came in 1867 when we had no longer resources to 


thoroughly imbued 
manifesto declaring Sclnnivted for iagislative action, 
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pay for such excessive importations. President Taylor in 1849 in 
first annual message to Congress said: 
I recommend a revision of the existing tariff, and its adjustment on a basis 


which may the revenue. I do not doubt the right bt duty of Congresd 
o encgunage cindastry. I loo 6 wisdom and otism of Cont 
gress for adoption of a system which may place home labo, at least, on & 
sure and t footing, and, by due encouragement of manufactures, give 
new and stimulus to ulture and promote the development of our 


vast resources and the extension of our commerce. 

President Taylor would scarcely have sent such a message to 
Congress if the revenues of the country had not absolutely have 
demanded it. President Fillmore, succeeding Mr. Taylor in 1851, 
in his annual message said: 

The value of our exports of breadstufis and provisions, which it was supposed 
the incentive of a low tariff and large importations from abroad would have 
greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,000,000 in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 1851, witli 

acertainty of a still further reduction in 1852. The policy which dictated 


a low rate of d on foreign merchandise, it was thoight by those who estab! 
lished it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this country by increas: 

the demand and raising the price of our agricultural presams f ug 
markets. The facts, however, seem show, incontestably, that ho 


such result has fellowed the adoption of this policy. 

Mr. Buchanan, the last Democratic President before the rebel- 
lien, said: 

With unsurpassed ty in all the productions and all the elements of natura 

our y have 8 = ;. our public works are retarded; o 
of different are abandoned, thou of useful 

are out of emplo: t and reduced to want. We have 
all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, nothwi 
all these advantages, our country, in its monetary interests, is in a deplora 


Mr. President, we might proceed indefinitely in quoting from plat- 
forms, from reports, and from speeches, tracing the free trade and 
the tariff ideas from the foundation of the arene, Saas they 
would avail us nothing. With these declarations we could prove 
the Democratic party to be in favor of protection and in favor of 
Seateaee, but it is better to take the two parties as they now stand 

Ou June 22, 1883 the Democratic party announced its doctrine. 
It refused to vote in convention that— 

Guy eneeink Sunes inGucivien ant, ontererions ehenld not and need not 

of the 


be endangered by the reduction and correction burdens of taxation. 

But they did vote— 

‘We denounce Republican as a fraud, a robbery ef the great orit, 
of the American for benefit ——— We declare it to bea anda. 
pom Fn ey Sas Se Somes Serene bes 2 
constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except for the f 


0 
revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be ited to 
the necessities of the Government when honestly and economically administered. 
The blican party in national convention, on the 9th day of 
June, said: 
We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention to its 
abroad. We maintai 


n that the prosperous condition of our country is 
Egy dont ee teen enion tne Herepce 
e that pw eer ery a a cute. on 
cept luxuries, should admitted free duty, and that on 
competition with the uets of American labor hone aheudd Be levied duties 
equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 


The Republican party has not wavered in the principles they ad- 
in, 18605 those es they advocate ao They will 
continue to advocate them in defeat and in success. The Demo 
cratic party has already found that it is impossible to frame a tariff 


bill on the limes proposed by the Chicago resolution to. 
Mr. President, I now wish to call attention toa very author- 
ity in reference to the g tariff bill. The President in his 


to 
to Congress in December last said: 
A measure has been the appropriate C committee 
bn the cr heein suggested, which wil bo : 
t is the of much pa gna uneltal 
Se eens as 
I am satisfied the reduced tariff duties provided for in the proposed 
on, added to internal-revenue a Se SS 
h perhaps not imm tely, produce sufficient revenue to meet the or 
after consideration, and to provide against a tem: 
deficiency which exist before the business the country adjiats 4 to 
the now test edhaliahen, have wisely embraced im their plan 6 
taxes, including a small tax upon incomes derived from cef- 
tain investments. 


The President, it ap fully indorsed the measure known as 
the Wilson b or the bill that had been framed by the Committe 
on 


of the House of Representatives, which bill 
been many times and was thorou condemned in 
remarks of the Senator from Maryland . GoRMAN]. We no 
have before us an entirely new measure. If the Senate passes 
President ? 
pus of Southern bor nta- 
the last is hecause of the destruc cies 
the pret a Maryland is accessible to the oimaie aoe 
it has the advantages of a large city, with most extensive commerce 
with blishments; a State so situated tha 
it gained in wealth by reason of the war. The returns of the Cen- 
the State is not as great 
by more than $100,000,000 as that of the new State of Colorado, 
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whose Territorial existence commenced about the time of the com- 
fnencement of the period of the high protection, necessitated by the 
civil war. \ 
Colorado has favored protective industries, and it has built them 
up. It has invited every branch of neers industry that 
it was possible to obtain. We may compare also the wealth and 
progress of Colorado with West Virginia, and it will be seen that 
the wealth of Colorado is nearly two and one-half times as great as 
that of West Virginia, or twice as large as North Carolina. Col- 
orado’s real growth commenced ten years after the close of the civil 
war. You can compare the growth of Kansas or Nebraska with 
either of the South Atlantic States, and the comparison willshow how 
States that have insisted on free trade and opposition to manufac- 
, turing establishments have been retarded in their growth. Com- 
parisons may be continued indefinitely. For instance, compare Vir- 
ginia with the States of Washington and Oregon. The compari- 
sons all show the advantages of manufacturing establishments. 
While the wealth returned in the Western States does not belong en- 
tirely to citizens of the West, it shows how rapidly capital flows to 
the progressive States, goes toward those which believe in protective 
industries, and States which leave nothing undone to secure man- 
ufacturing establishments. ‘tae 
Slavery took the Southern States in the ven es and with 
these States went the Democratic party. By their methods of con- 
ducting elections, since the civil war they have become the main 
support of the Democratic party. The blight and curse of slavery 
hangs over them like a great incubus, the burdens of which the 
have not the courage to undertake to overcome. They bewail 
their fate, while the other portions of the United States leap 
forward, increase in wealth, and gain populations most thrifty and 


prosperous. 

Nature blessed the South as no other section in the United States. 
Tt was fortunate in getting the best classes of pioneers. As you 
come from the South and approach the northern borders of these 
States you find increased Prosperity 5 as you go away fromit you 
notice the decline. The South to-day is in a condition of slavery 
only second to that previous to the civil war. 

Prejudice has obtained such and thorough control of the 
minds of the people that they will not accept that which is best for 
them, because they have not the to do it. On the subject 
of protection they have shifted about. In the first half of the first 
century of the American Republic the strongest advocates of pro- 
tection were in the Southern States. You can scarcely name a public 
man, during this period, from the section of coun bu 
who was in favor of the protection of American industries. The 
old Whig party, that had its chief strength in the South, advoeated 


protection and internal eee See by some of the ablest 
men the country has ever need. The statesmen of that period, 
tic after its organization, 


and the chief men of the 
favored protection. From Washington to Jackson there was scarcely 
an exception to the rule. 

Washington gave expression to his feelings, as did Jefferson. 
President Jackson was ready to use the Army and Navy of the 
United States to enforce thelaws providing for impost duties against 
the common declaration of Calhoun and his followers, who declared 
that impost duties for protection were unconstitutional. The fight 
that then took place may be said to have been the commencement 


courts, in Idaho and run it into the State of Wyoming, when he 
said: 

While the people of this State are generous and always willing to assist the 
worthy who are unfortunate, yet they are not in sympathy with any man who 
violates the laws. They have not sent forth commonweal armies to coerce, by 
numbers, if not by actual force, transportation from place to place and substance 
without compensation. They are industrious, economical, and law-abiding, All 
property, whether owned by individuals or corporations, is entitled to and will 
receive full and equal protection under the law, and any man who illegally inter- 
feres or attempts to interfere with another's property, or with the possession and 
use thereof, ought to and surely will be punished for his act. 

The State needs new industries, for which it has every facility, 
The people have already expended millions of dollars in irrigation 
works for the reclamation of the arid lands. It is estimated that 
enough rain is annually precipitated to reclaim from ten to twenty 
millions of acres of the Jand foragricultural purposes. Therearefrom 
fifteen to twenty millions of acres of fine coal lands; one-half of the 
mountainous section is covered with pine and spruce forest, and in 
the great territory composing the State have been discovered gold, 
silver, copper, lead, coal, iron, petroleum, soda, asbestos, plumbago, 
gypsum, mica, tin, and a score of other valuable minerals. There 
are every conceivable kind of marble and building rocks. 

The State will develop into one of the great States of the Ameri- 
ean Union. It has every interest in protection, for within its bor- 
ders there is abundance of almost every kind of raw material, 
which sooner or later will be turned into manufactured products 
ofcommerce. In nothing does protection injure the State; in every 
way will the State be benefited and blessed by the continuance of 
the protective system of the Republican party. The people do not 
want their established industries destroyed. 

There is no necessity for the consumption in the United States o 
a ton of coal other than that which is produced and sold from the 
mines of the United States. The coal fields—with the exception of 
two or three States—have scarcely been touched; yet in the year 
1892 there were mined in the United States about as many tons of 
coal as were mined in Great Britain; and the number of tons mined 
in the United States was equal to the number produced in all other 
portions of the world combined, exeluding Great Britain only. 

As an industry of importance it is ee new in many of 
the States. In Alabama, in 1882, there were less than 1,000,000 tons 
mined, while in 1892 there were 5,500,000 tons produced. In 1882 
there were 1,000,000 tons mined in Colorado, while in 1892 the 
amount had reached 3,500,000 tons. Kansas, in 1882, produced but 
750,000 tons; in 1892 it produced 3,207,276 tons. West Virginia 
produced 2,240,000 in 1882, while in 1892 there were mined 9,738,755 

erhaps nowhere else, all things considered, has the coal product 
State of Wyoming. In 
1872 there were mined 221,745 tons. In 1882 there were 707,764 tons 
uced. In 1892 there were 2,503,859 tons produced. Of the 
29 States and Territories producing coal Wyoming stands thirteenth, 
and the production of coal in 1892 in Wyoming exceeded the produc- 
tion in either of the following States: Alabama, any year previous 
to 1889; Colorado, any year before 1889; Kansas, previous to 1890; 
Maryland, in 1889, and West Virginia in 1884. 

The following table shows the coal product of Wyoming for a 
series of years, by counties: 

Total product af coal in Wyoming, by counties. 


inereased more rapidly than in the young 
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of the sieves - free trade that are to-day promulgated by the Waied | See crater gaz a pe loreme coun: Total. 
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It was stated a few days ago on the floor of the Senate by the jeiuamnaes |_| —_—— 7 
Senator from Texas, who it is reputed had much to do with the Short | Short | Short | Short | Short | Short | Short 
framing of ie now pending — the er ap omg a ‘ioe oe. tone. tons. | tons. | tons. | tons. tone. 
put the tax on coffee, tea, sugar, and fruits, or in other wo VG | 1865 .....-.--. BOS |... 20. |e neeneeecleeee sens 5, 925 
adopted the theory of England, high tariff on everything that we | 1889 --------- | a 4 49, 382 

NE aiieess 54, 915 20,945 | 29, 435 105, 295 

oe Se ES Pd ae 
com with by peopleof e nation upon ‘ace e B .enesneee , 27, 221, 745 
giobe. He would let all nations keep up protective barriers against | 1873 ---------- oan. fea base ae ae 

e products of our people. The Senator from Texas is a logical | 3975 °°°722.22.) 61 750 | 04, 664 | 134, 394 300, 808 
sequence of the party of which he is a member. Itis most inter- | 1976 .......... 134, 952 | 130, 5% 334, 550 
esting to trace the theories which he now advocates. But all this | 1877.......... 74,343 | 146, 494 | 122, 016 342, 853 
has been fully gone over by other Senators. + imma cea! taetaee | aan ne =e 

The theory of the MeKinley act is to protect every branch of in- | yg99 °""""""7""| 100/433 | 244° 460 | 182, 918 527, 811 
dustry that needs protection that can not be successfully initiated | tsa .......... 156,820 | 270,425 | 200, 936 628, 181 
or maintained in the United States; to let all the articles that we | 1882-...-..-... 200,123 | 287,510 | 211, 276 707, 764 
could not produce and that were necessary for the happiness and | }%83-------- —_ ok eae eae oe 
comfort of our people—not luxuries—in free of tariff duties; to put | i395 °°°"77""""| oa6%ee3 | 328) 601 | 234! 657 807, 328 
a _ tariff ee: igh de — pues op a ar ge 1s08 Wiisintoven — 308 350, a2 a8, — ‘ ons = 
and expensive liquors, hi uties on the cloths an 8 required | 1887...--..... , , 361, 4: = 1170, 
by the wealthy; while those articles which had become indispenso- | {549 "-°°-7--") to:a76 | 837,318 | gon, a |-<2°-2-" 31-300 | ‘5,847 | kanes 

to the Ameriean—such as coffee, tea, and sugar—should be im- | ig9@ 222222222: 305,969 | 978,827 | 350,278 | 200, 024 | 25,743 | 9,520| 1,870,366 
ported free 1OUE venkcnaubs 432, 180 } 1, 202, 017 | 332,327 | 326,155 | 27,897 | 7,265 | 2,327,841 
of the 44. | 1892.-.....-.. | 499, 787 | 1, 265, 441 | 330, 104 2, 503, 839 


Mr. President, I in part represent the youn State 
The people are conservative and industrious, State is suffering 
from the depression which is felt elsewhere in the country, but they 
are not organizing Coxey armies, nor have the miners in the great 
coal- districts gone out on the strike. Judge Rimer, the 
United States district Judge for the district of Wyoming, well ex- 
— the feelings of the people in this season of great depression, 

the consideration of the cases of those who had stolen an engine 
and train in the hands of a receiver, appointed by the United States 





344, 300 45, 907 | 18,300 

In coal production Wyoming is about equal to the State of Mis- 
souri, more than two-thirds as great as the production of Indiana, 
one-fifth larger than that of Tennessee, and double that of Virginia. 

There can be no excuse for reducing or removing the duty on coal. 
Theonly result would be to cheapen the labor that is now employed 
in its production or to drive a portion of those employed in coal min- 
ing out of the mines to compete with men engaged in other branches 
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in the United States. And when it is asserted that the 
e far West have no interest in the question of tariff on 
coal for the reason that they are so far removed from the seaboard 
itis evident the statement is made by those who do not understand 
ll the phases of the question. Coal from the mines of Wyoming is 
istributed in ten States and Territories, competing with other coals 
in some instances a thousand miles from the place of its produc- 
tion. It is utilized as far west as California, and it comes in com- 
petition with Eastern coals as far east as the Missouri River. The 
same may be said of the coal produced in the State of Colorado. 

If the p of the reduction of tariff on coal is to let the Aus- 
tralian and Canadian coal into the ports of the Pacific States and 
to permit the mining of the Canadian coal fields to be made profita- 
ble by the sale of their product in the ports of the United States on 
the Atlantic seaboard, then the miners of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and other States must be thrown ont of employment at the 
mines or their wages must be reduced. If thrown out of employ- 
— they must seek work in Western mines or in other branches 
of industry. 

All that been said about coal can besaid with much moze force 
conce’ the product of iron ore in the iron fields of the United 
States. No other industry has shown a more remarkable growth 
than that of the production of iron ores and the manipulation of 
the ores into the iron and steel of commerce and the hundreds of 
articles which are produced from iron and steel. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The investigations of the Census and Geological bureaus give an 
array of facts which overturn the theories of the free traders, 

The anne made in the iron and steel industry is one of the 
highest tributes that can be paid to the American system of legisla- 
tion for the protection of American workmen and the development 
of great American industries. The reduction in the cost to con- 
sumers of articles made of iron and steel is a living refutation that 
the tariff in the end so increases values as to materially affect the 
the cost toconsumers. When it is considered that all the employés 
of the factories and establishments engaged in turning raw ore into 
pig iron, wrought iron, and steel must have the products of the soil 
and the products of the manufacturer eng in other branches of 
industry, it must be conceded by the unprejudiced mind that tariff 
duties, so far as iron and steel are concerned, have doubly cheapened 
the product of iron and steel to consumers. 

Why it is Us eee to-day to remove the tariff duties from ‘ron 
ore is one of those many inconceivable things which appear in the 
bill under consideration which can not be unders , and which 
no one on this floor has attempted to explain. It certainly is not 
for the reason that we have not the iron ores necessary to do the 
work, for in 1870 there were only nae 000 gross tons of iron ore pro- 
duced in the United States; in 1 there were 7,000,000 tons pro- 
duced; in 1890 it had reached the enormous amount of 16,000,000 
tons. The iron deposits have scarcely been touched. It has in- 
creased fivefold in twenty years, or the production in 1870 was less 
than one-fifth the production in 1890. 1880 the United States 
produced 3,835, tons of iron ore, against 7,749,000 tons 
produced in Great Britain. 

The increase in the production of pig iron has been as great as 
that of the iron ores, In 1872 there was produced of pi iron 
2,548,713 gross tons, while the production in 1890 reached 9,202,703 
gross tons, There was about one-third of the quantity of iy beer 
om in the United States in 1872 as was produced in Great 

sritain. In 1890 the United States for the first time in its history 
exceeded Great Britain in the production of this great article of 
commerce, The United States is now producing more than one- 
third of all the pis iron produced in the world. Omitting Great 
Britain, its production is nearly equal to the production of all the 
other nations upon the face of the globe. In steel it produces 34 
per cent of the entire production of the world, or nearly as much, 
omitting Great Britain, as the other portion of the world. So in 
the great articles, going into iron and steel production, it produces 
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in iron ore 28 per cent, in coal 27 per cent, in pig iron 33 per cent, 
in steel 34 per cent. . 

But let us go further and look at some of the products of iron and 
steel with which we are familiar and the cost of the same. During 
the — twenty years railroad building in city and in State has 
excelled that of any other period in the Listery of the world. If it 
had been necessary to buy the steel rails that have been used outside 
of the country, the United States would have been bankrupt. These 
rails have been largely produced at home, and it is not fice: y that 
one per cent of the rails that will be necessary for the renewal from 
wear and tear and from the extension of railroads will be manufac- 
tured outside of the mills of the United States. 

We produced in 1867 but 2,500 tons of Bessemer steel rails in the 
United States. We did not until 1878 reach a production of Besse- 
mer steel rails much in excess of half a million tons, while in 1891 
the production of Bessemer steel rails had reached the enormous 
amount of 1,448,219 net tons. In 1872 these rails were worth $112 a 
ton in the United States; in 1891 their market value was $29.92. 

Bessemer Pig iron was worth $48.88 in 1872; its market value in 
1891 was $17.52. 

Cut nails were worth $5.46 perhundred pounds in 1872; they have 
not been higher than $2.30 since 1887, while their market value in 
1891 was $1.86. I think cut nails have sold as low as 90 cents a 
hundred pounds during the present year. They can be bought in 
Wyoming, nearly 2,000 miles from the seaboard, for $2 a hundred 
pounds, ithin a few years barbed wire has gone down from 8 to 
10 cents a pound to 3 to 4 cents a pound. 

The question arises, is it in the interest of the farmer of the 
United Btates; is it in the interest of the man who manufactures 
furniture; is it in the interest of the man who grows wool or makes 
clothes, that these great industries represented by the coal, by the 
iron ore, and the product of iron, should in any manner be cur- 
tailed, or that the wages of those who work in these branches of 
industry should becheapened? In other words, that those engaged 
in these industries should be driven into other branches of busi- 
ness, say agriculture, or that those so engaged should be so crip- 
pled that they would not be able to buy as abundantly of the 
products of the field or the products of the forest? We hold that 
the building up of one industry in the United States, through wise 
legislation, distributes its beneficence to all producers, in whatever 
line they may be employed. 

But there is something more than the simple question of produc- 
tion. The iron and coal industry has simply commenced in the 
United States. Iron is found in most of the States; coal is found in 
most of the States. The fields are inexhaustible and will undoubt- 
edly last as long as man shall require them on this continent. 

Every State is interested either eee in the production of iron 
ore or is interested in furnishing supplies and products of other 
branches of industry to those who are employed in the coal, iron, 
and steel industries. It would take too much time to go into all of 
these matters in detail. It would not add to the strength of the 
argument. The same argument applies to all of the great industries 
of the country. 

WEST GOING AHEAD OF THE SOUTH. 

By an examination of the figures presented by the bulletin of the 
Census Bureau, we will find that the States which may be properly 
called the Western States and Territories have not suffered under 
protection. With a few exceptions, these have commenced their 

olitical existence under the present system of protection. They 
cove had an unparalleled growth under it. 

The Bureau, in making up its tables, classes Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona Utah, Washington, Oregon, and 
California as the Western Division. ‘To these should be added 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, so as 
to include in the division all of the country west of the eastern 
boundaries of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Indian 
Territory, and Texas. 

Tables I have before me show a growth most complimentary to 
the States and Territories named, as follows: 




















Summary, by States and Territories, of the true valuation of real and sonal property, total and per capita, as shown by the reports of the Census Bureau for 
¢ years mentioned. 
Total of true valuation of real and personal property. Per capita of total true valuation. 
Territories. 
oe 1880. 1870. 1860. 1890. 1880. | 1870. | 1860. 1850 
$40, 000,000 | $15, 184, 522 [...... 2. neeenlececencceeeene $8, 429 | $1,022 | $737 |......-.|....---. 
54, 000, 000 FBO, FOR Le ccvnwdcnesovcnfecccccccuctens 2,797 | 2,596 DEP Urtikuhelecees's +s 
240, 000, 000 20, 243, 803 |........ 5 seidagleinssineameiian 2,780 | 1,235 OP lisccecs: ent iass 
49, 000, 000 31, 349, 793 $20, 813, 768 1, 507 410 341 $223 $84 
41, 000, 000 UIE Ti, ss: ccantiaeleossahnaaiine 8,168 | 1,014 i Risevenhildaccas- 
114, 000, 000 16, 159, 995 5, 596, 118 1, 681 792 186 139 87 
156, 000, 000 ib SEINE Lie cakekentccovelcouteyssgabvon 3,941 | 2,506 TOO biwdumepstesnecs. 
29, 000, 000 6, BEE, Becanessnccesndsiaccccesveccase 2, 464 890 OF beseeekoustacs... 
62, 000, 000 13, 562, 164 5, 601, 466 2,177 825 506 MP tcc... 
154, 000, 000 51, 558, 932 28, 930, 637 1, 882 882 367 551 381 
1, 343, 000,000 | 638,767,017 | 207, 874, 613 = 1,553 | 1,140 547 238 
118,000,000 | 5,500, 752 |.....-ecseseneefeneeeenensnees Ta08 ¢ 873 | 905 |.....--.]...-.-.- 
385, 000 277, 483 9, 131, 056 1, 205 851 563 i Saas 
760, oon 000 188 892, 014 81, 327, 1, 261 763 518 BP ticcresee 
825,000,000 | 159,052,542 | 365, 200, 614 942 518 194 605 248 
DORA cs ccnncigunebensuncbetasas Bosecuecs 12, 754, 175, 685 | 4, 870, 000, 000 | 1, 257,791,749 | O74, 476, 167 86, 196, B7B j......ccfrcccccccfecccccnclocccsceslecccocee 
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The total return of wealth in 1890 forthe sixteen States and Ter- The wealth is shown in 1890 to be two hundred times as great as 
ritories enumerated was $12,754,175,685; in 1880 the total wealth | in 1860. 
was $4,370,000; in 1860 it was $674,476,176. Another table prepared by the Census Bureau is not less instructive: 


Information relating to the agricultural and manufacturing interests and the wealth and population of certain States, for census periods 1860-1890, 
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Agricultural. Wealth. Manufacturing. 


































Number of head of live stock on farms. 































































































Num- 
S ‘ Territorios. Areaculti-| Value of ao ee es . Popula- 
States and Territorios vated. ; farm — Went des Mules Total Eatimated bac Value of | tion. 
(Improved | ucts (esti- Yeat cat- ‘Wevees ama Shee Setee assessed. true. lish- products. | 
land.) mated). tle. aouae: P aaa. 
' 
Census of 1860: Acres. | | | 
iE Tink chehhen wihbo seen ann Acelieddedhnsde these thes aciewh can vetelihacesésidwendenuaes Jeseecssceceleosesenscecess|eneess dedibudcliskhendesinenidcen nace shsvdans 
California .........-....- 2, 468, 034 |...........- | 1, 180, 142 160, 610 8, 681 | 1,088,002 | 456, 396 | $139, 654, 667 | $207, 874,000 | 8, 468 |$68, 253,228 | 379, 994 
ER aindia:3 a's 8Heh Ge Meees nk's bos d PRT SANS. Bf db caueo ue dik b diletcudhaeledscnas cove Rhea dct Ren jbcdac thick Weaeteeias exes | ‘ 
SIAR ERE RI: SERIES REE SRE Sr thn bls ddsvesenis b Aideeale Ji Eas wad Seabees BAe, 345 ccagatien 
PERIOD 6 cin ccccecénssuses O08, GEE Lecscsccceses 93, 455 20, 344 1, 496 17, 569 138, 224 2, 518, 232 31, 327, 000 
ID ian daileae cat atin ee gis ada tale ad Reaniameals dédnAdcaeiGhhen detheed 0s 64s <clindncconcivinasdandtuanndunlenscthense<ons 
Nebraska TUB, FOO fo ccccccecnes 37, 197 4, 449 469 2, 355 25, 369 9, 131, 000 
Nevada . 14, 132 5,471 541 134 376 Pe ee aeidG i alank wad a ads 
New Mexico .. 149, 274 |.. 88, 729 10, 066 | 11, 291 830, 116 10, 313 20, 814, 000 
North Dakota .. *2,115 *801 *33, 276 *19 *193 "EOE Indesoveedemasinlawetedébessuce< ba 
Oregon ........--- . 896, 414 ‘ 154, 131 36, 772 980 86, 052 81, 615 28, 931, 000 g 2 6, 761 
Ens csi cons oesisaneduatias Sinivcnbidcae talc cenephasdivarsahe tis Deon. souleasten shane Rectinsakeated abe See eee aE oa dd si Dasignanacans Se Cha 
TOERS 00. ccccccccsccccess 2, 650, 781 3,535,768 | 325, 698 | 63,334 753, 393 | 1, 371, 532 92,335 | 365, 201, 600 983 6, 557,202 | 604,215 
WEEE wudnt dconenescce ses 77, 219 34, 094 4, 565 851 37, 332 6, 707 4, 158, 020 5, 596, 000 148 900, 153 40, 273 
Washington ...........-.. 81, 869 28, 459 4, 772 159 10, 157 6, 383 4, 394, 735 5, 601, 000 52 1, 406, 921 11, 504 
WYOMing ..-- 2. eee eee nnnle nen ceewet|ennewe re cneelennrenenees Jrorectecss|seeseeec|eeeeeeeeees Joveeccccccalececccccneccesleceecenccccscclewecnccselecsesecccece[accsenees 
a eee ee a aoe a as | ee 
6, 864, 095 (t) 5, 158, 247 601, 093 82, 414 2, 825, 545 | 2,100,397 | 485, 808,633 | 674, 475, 0¢ 10, 493 86, 308, 124 |1, 364, 075 
Census of 1870: | 
DEED p.wacctcsesusstecs 14, 585 $277, 998 5, 132 335 401 803 720 1, 410, 295 8, 441, 000 18 185, 410 | 9, 658 
CMCOERID . 02 cc cvccvccces 6, 218, 133 | 49, 856, 024 631,398 | 192,273 | 17,533 | 2, 768, 187 444,617 | 269,644,068 | 638, 768, 000 3, 984 | 66, 594, 556 560, 247 
Colorado - 2, 335, 106 70, 736 6, 446 1,173 120, 928 5, 509 17, 338, 101 20, 243, 000 256 | 2,852, 820 39, 864 
TARO sco ccusscdesescccoss 637, 797 10, 456 2,151 371 1, 021 2, 316 5, 292, 205 6, 553, 000 101 2 
Kansas .. 27, 630, 651 373, 967 | 117,786 | 11, 786 109, 088 206, 587 92, 125, 861 188, 892, 000 1,477 
Montana . 1, 676, 660 36, 736 5, 289 475 2, 024 2, 599 9, 943, 411 15, 185, 000 201 
Nebraska 8, 604, 742 79, 928 30, 511 2, 6382 22, 725 59, 449 54, 584, 616 69, 278, 000 670 
OUR cui escccccneewues 1, 659, 713 31, 516 7,521 990 11, 018 3, 295 25, 740, 973 31, 134, 000 330 
New Mexico 1, 905, 060 57,534 5,083 | 6,141 619, 438 11, 267 17, 734, 014 31, 348, 000 182 
North Dakota *495, 657 *12, 467 *34, 935 225 1,901 2, 033 *2, 924, 489 *15, 599, 000 *17 
Oregon .........ccceccece 1,116,290 | 7,122,790 120, 197 51, 702 2, 581 318, 123 119, 455 31, 798, 510 51, 559, 000 969 
BOG UMOOR «a dcedncaenclecavitseses Sets othenth enh dead ehdaked colede ccnbbceticdcceddned <ivabedh Geb acer aad 60Gsac cee thes ccpecciseedeccecess 
TORR ccccdvcs vccdeescecs 2, 964, 836 | 49,185,170 | 3, 494, 043 424, 504 | 61, 322 714, 351 | 1, 202, 445 149, 732, 929 159, 052, 000 2, 399 | 
TWtels canchnkcescsdnavecss 118,755 | 1,973, 142 39, 180 11,068 | 2,879 59, 672 3, 150 12, 565, 842 16, 160, 000 533 | 
Washington ....-----..-- 192,016 | 2,111,902 47, 254 11, 138 943 44, 063 17, 491 10, 642, 863 13, 562, 000 269 
Wyoming ......-------«- 338 42, 760 11, 130 584 283 6, 409 146 5, 516, 748 7, 017, 000 32 | 
13, 718, 154 | 55, 515, 172 5,021,674 | 901,276 \109, 735 4, 799, 751 2, 080, 379 707, 044, 925 il, 267, 791, 000 11,483 132, 583,427 | 2,310,662 
Consus of 1880: 
DMO on ccecdcctserccses 56, 071 614, 327 44, 983 6, 798 891 76, 524 3, 819 9, 270, 214 41, 000, 000 66 618, 395 40, 440 
California .......-.. -| 10, 669, 698 | 59, 721, 425 664,307 | 237,710 | 28,343 | 4, 152, 349 603, 550 584, 578, 036 |1, 343, 000, 000 5, 885 |116, 218, 973 864, 694 
Colorado........-<e- ae 616,169 | 5, 035, 228 346, 839 42, 257 2, 581 746, 443 7, 656 74, 471, 693 240, 000, 000 599 | 14, 260, 159 194, 327 
ES See, eer 197, 407 1,515, 314 84, 867 24, 300 610 27, 326 14, 178 6, 440, 876 29, 000, 000 162 1, 271, 317 32, 610 
OT ore 10, 739, 566 | 52,240,361 | 1,451,057 | 430,907 | 64, 869 499, 671 | 1, 787, 969 160, 891,689 | 760, 000, 000 2,803 | 30,843,777 | 996, 096 
Pee 262, 611 2, 024, 923 172, 387 85, 114 858 184, 277 10, 278 18, 609, 802 40, 000, 000 196 1, 835, 867 39, 159 
Nebraska.......-...-.--. 5, 504, 702 | 31,708,914} 758,550} 204,864 | 19,999| 199,453 | 1,241,724} 90,585,782 | 385,000,000} 1,403 | 12,627,336 | 452, 402 
PPE cnkchs dhesssensone 344,423 | 2, 855, 449 172, 221 32, 087 1, 258 133, 695 9, 080 29, 291, 459 15€, 000, 000 184 2,179,626 | 62,266 
DOW PERO cob cvecccecee 237,392 | 1,897,974 166, 701 14, 547 9, 063 | 2, 088, 831 7, 857 11, 363, 406 49, 000, 000 144 1, 284, 846 119, 565 
North Dakota ..........-. *1, 150, 413 | *5, 648,814 | *140,815 | *44,940 | *2,703 *30, 244 #63, 394 8, 786, 572 | #118, 900, 000 #251 | *2, 373,970 36, 909 
ORORONE 0 hcdesincsecess 2,198, 645 | 13, 234, 548 416, 242 124,107 | 2,804 | 1, 083, 162 156, 222 52, 522, 0&4 154, 000, 000 | 1, 080) 10,931,232 | 174,7 
Seuth Dakota....... Gee heal iin She int DBs dea liitisaas dh ipden hace ca tenenesaues- SM MN Ginn dulcis calécsteawas et | “ga'2 
DOR bodias < cdgnannsawer 12, 650, 314 | 65, 204, 329 | 4,084,605 | 805, 606 | 32,447 | 2,411,633 | 1,950,371 | 320,364,515 | 825,000,000 | 2,996 | 20,719,928 1,591,749 
Mas ch nsbeccastacecvede 416,105 | 3,337,410 95, 416 38, 131 | 12, 898 233, 121 17, 198 24, 775, 279 114, 000, 000 640 | 4,324,992 | 143,963 
Washington ......-...... 484,346 | 4,212,750 134, 554 45, 848 626 292, 883 46, 828 23, 810, 693 62, 000, 000 261 | 3,250,134 75, 116 
WER: s cch eae ccevn che 83, 122 377, 391 278, 073 11, 975 671 140, 225 567 13, 621, 829 54, 000, 000 57 898, 495 20, 789 


45, 610, 984 (249, 629, 157 | 9,011, 617 |2, 099, 191 \270, 621 |12, 299, 837 





5, 920, 691 |1, 440, 918, 887 (4, 370, 000, 000 | 16,727 |223, 639, 047 [4, 943, 121 
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Census of 1890: +t | | 
BIABOE, 4 i cutecisvecccos 104,128 | 1,045,970 268, 122 15, 780 946 102, 427 6,217 | 21,434, 767 185, 699, 000 76 947,547} 59,620 
pabbie cee atideds 12, 222, 839 | 87, 033, 290 | 1,367,118 | 399,852 | 53,848 | 2, 475, 140 584, 899 |1, 098, 541, 564 25 514, 954, 000 7, 923 |213, 404,096 1, 208,130 
Webdcip nangben odec 1, 823, 520 | 13, 136, 810 717, 861 155, 170 7,139 717, 990 64, 358 188, 911, 325 |1, 137, 804, 000 1,518 | 42,480,205 | 412,198 
Sn teas oe anna 606, 362 | 3,848,930 | 219,431] $4,135 | 1,012] 357,712 32,188 | 25,581,305 | 206, 284, 000 140 | 1,396,096 | 84,385 
eUbvdtibhy Roceeens 22, 303, 301 | 95, 070, 080 | 3,188,033 | 930,305 | 95, 937 401,192 | 4,022,933 | 348, 459, 944 |1, 745, 414, 000 4, 471 |110, 319, 805 1, 427, 096 
padiesébbegeecvens 915,517 | 6,273,415 691, 898 142, 959 959 | 1, 859, 016 17, 132 106, 392,892 | 446, 900, 000 289 5, 507, 573 132, 159 
Seencoescccccese 15, 247, 705 | 66, 837,617 | 2, 142, 597 626, 789 | 46, 512 209, 243 | 3, 815, 647 184, 770, 305 |1, 243, 570, 000 3, 014 | 93, 037,794 1, 058, 910 
723,052 | 2,705, 660 210, 900 56, 788 1,723 273, 469 7,373 24, 663, 385 176, 656, 000 95 1,105,063 | 45,761 
263,106 | 1,784,820 577, 511 38,130 | 8, 367 | 1, 248, 970 10, 471 46,041,010 | 224, 593, 000 127 | 1,516, 195 153, 593 
4, 658, 015 | 21, 264, 938 281,784 | 130,931 | 8,709 136, 413 92, 213 78, 885,143 | 324, 559, 000 382 | 5,028, 107 182, 719 
3, 516, 000 | 19, 026,120 520,648 | 224,962 | 4,946 | 1, 780,312 208, 259 166, 025,731 ; 580,755, 000 1, 523 | 41,432,174 | 313,767 
6, 959, 293 | 22, 047, 279 687,919 | 250,305 7, 671 238, 448 590, 465 131, 592,587 | 411,335,000 499 5, 682,748 | 328, 808 
20, 746, 215 |111, 699, 430 | 6, 201, 552 |1, 026, 002 |227, 432 | 3, 454, 858 | 2,252,476 | 719, 264,302 2, 052, 392, 000 5, 268 | 70, 433,551 2, 235, 523 
ee Pah cabebseeoe’ 548,223 | 4, 891, 460 200, 266 65,057 | 1,554 | 1,014,176 27,046 | 104,758,750 | 348, 278, 000 531 | 8,911,047 | 207,905 
Washington ............. 1, 820, 832 | 13, 674, 930 255,134 | 153,770) 1,345 265, 267 90,274 | 203,715, 950 750, 796, 000 1,543 | 41,768,022 | 349,390 
Wyoming Rivedechwuweckies 476,831 | 2,241, 590 685, 969 87, 403 1, 242 712, 520 6, 794 31, 431, 495 164, 766, 000 190 2, 367,601 } 60,705 





92, 934, 939 |472, 682, 339 |18, 216, 833 |4, 288, 338 469, 342 5 247, 153 |11, 828, 745 (3, 480, 470, 455 [12,514,755,000 | 27, 589 |645, 237, 624 |8, 260, 669 
| ed | | 





* Dakota. t Not given. { The figures presented for 1890 are preliminary and subject to re vision for final report. 


In all the area named there was in population, in 1860, 1,360,000 | $645,000,237. The increase in railroad mileage has, without saying, 
go This population had increased in 1870 to 2,310,000 people; | been phenomenal. These figures, if they show anything, show that 
1880, to 4,943,000 people; in 1890, to 8,260,000 people. It in- | the country and the States and Territories enumerated have no rea- 
creased in its area of cultivated lands from 6,864,000 acres in 1860 | son to find fault with the protective system. 
to 92,934,000 acres in 1890. The value of its farm products increased Protection is the first law of nature. It is as necessary for the 
from $15,551,000 in 1870 to $472, 582,000 in 1890. It increased its | existence of a nation as it is for an individual. For this people to 
number of neat cattle from 5,158,000 in 1860 to 18,216,000 in 1890. | be highly prosperous it must protect its labor; it must protect the 
Its horses increased from 601,000 in 1860 to 4,388,000 in 1890, Its | farms; it must protect its mines and manufacturing establishments. 
sheep increased from 2,825,000 in 1860 to 15,247,000 in 1890. It in- | The protection of the industries represented by the farms, the mines, 
eteased in its manufactured products in 1870 from $132,583,000 to | and the manufacturing establishments insures the protection of the 
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means of being employed. This is the theory of the Republiean 
party. The theory advanced by the Democratic party is that we 
will nut protect the labor; we will not protect the farm, the mine 
and the manufacturing establishment. We will buy cheap, at 
prices less than what we can buy at home, thereby giving the for- 
cign laborer employment at the expense of our own people. The 
tendency of the world is to overproduction. 

‘The Democratic theory is that we should open our doors to this 
overproduction, regardless of the rights of our own people. The 
syetem that has been in force in the United States has had the tend- 
ency to draw the manufacturing establishment, the farmer, the 
laborer, and the miner from elsewhere in the world to this continent. 
It has added to our population, it has added to our wealth and to 
our greatness as a nation. I hope the time will never come when 
the tendency is in the opposite direction from what it has been in 
this country for a hundred years. The continent is not one-tenth 
a Active, energetic men are needed everywhere. While 

may appear in a season of great depression that many are unem- 

loyed, yet when things are in a normal condition in the United 
Btn tes there is a demand for labor in every direction. 

I have already stated that before the incoming of the present ad- 
ministration the contest was not fer work. The South has for sixty 
years asked for free trade, At times free trade has been a ched 
to gratify their importunities in this po ge but never before did 
they have the prosperity they have had during the whole tariff 
period since the civil war. 





CANE AND BEET SUGAR. 


The sugar sehedules of this bill have been aon discussed, 
an«| we suppose if the bill is passed by the Senate—and there seems to 
be no doubt about it—that the schedules as or now er in the 
bill willremain. The Western country will keenly this le 
. The renewal of the duties on raw sugar upon 

ple great burdens of taxation. Super they must have. 
is universal. Jt cam not in any sense be said to be a luxury. 
an article of food—the infant must have it; the aged req it. 

‘The West is making rapid progress in their iments with 
sugar beets. If the cane-sugar sections had made for all the years 
that they have been engaged in the cane industry the same com- 

rati, wdvances in the growth of sugar cane that the States of 

aeerenn Nebraska, and Territory of Utah made between tho 
ge of the McKinley act and the eee the question of how 
supply eur people with sugar would not still be an open one. 

The year belore the passage of the MeKinley act there was pro- 
anced 2,400 tons of beet sugar in the United States; the year tie 
McKinley act was passed there were 2,800 tons ooeeenes the year 
following there were 5,400 tons produced; in 1892 there were 12,355 
tons produced; in 1893 there were tons produced. It is not 
improbable that there will be 50,000 tons of beet sugar produced 
this year, the last year that the new industry is to have a bounty. 
What will become of the industry after this it is difficult to tell. 
We believe the States where the industry is already established 
will protect it through State bounty laws. 

I recall the ineident. of the of deep-harbeor conventions in 
the Western States. The delegates traveled from 500 to 1,000 
miles to attend, and they paid the expenses of these conventions 
that they might assist the State of Texas and her people in their 
desire to have a deep harbor on their coast. Some of these men 
came to Washington and assisted the Representatives of Texas in 
securing the passage of a ge ieee em ations over a num- 
ber of years in order that this work migh commenced, and, not 
only commenced, but finally completed. No Western man has ever 
ativanced amy reason why that law should be repealed and why tho 
eontract should not be carried out to the letter, nor has any 


man, of whom I have ever heard. 
At the mouth of the Mississippi River improvements were needed, 
and the Republican party, then in power, passed alaw making appro- 


w 
priations which should extend over a number of years for the im- 
provement of the mouth of the Mississippi. We never heard of any 
attempt to repeal that law until the results which had been proph- 
esied or expected had been fally obtained. This See 

whether nnder Democratic or Republican control, is in duty boun 

te maintain this contract with these Western people who have ex- 

ded their money in this new — industry. 
{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Brancu- 


ARD, 

Me CAREY. When the controversy arose in the Senate as to the 
manner in which the appropriations were made for the jetty sys- 
tem I was speaking of the progress that had been made in the cul- 
tivation of sugar in Louisiana, and was only ineid i 
te the important cases where the Government kept a con 
extending over a period of more than one year. 

Mr. President, high protection, from three-fourths of a 
eent to 2} cents, for over forty years, but little to increase the | 

uction of cane sugar. A table before me shows that the pro- 
uction in Louisiana by decades been: In 1851, 103,000 tons; 
in 1891, 178,000 tons; in 1871, 75,000 tons; in 1881, 121,000 tons; 
1889, 144,000 tons; in 1890, 128,000 tens. See how small the inerease | 


BE 
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from 1851 to 1890 was, the increase mie. only the difference be- 
tween 103,000 tons and 128,000 tons. Note the increase after tho 
passage of the McKinley act: The production reached 215,000 tons 
in 1891, nearly double as great as any preceding year. In 1893, as 
stated by the Senator from Louisiana, the production reached more 
than 250,000 tons. 

Tariff duties have not built up the sugar-cane industry; on the 
contrary, it did not much more than hold its own. It has been de- 
creed that we shall return to tariff duties and abandon the bounties 
under which the great increase was made. The advantage of the 
bounty system in the encou ment of the sugar beet and sugar- 
cane industries is that the producer knew that he would be sure of 
2 cents a pound for every pound of sugar produced. Under the pro- 
posed law all prices of sugar will be fixed by the sugar refiners, 
more commonly known as the sugar trust. The Louisiana planter 
will be certain of nothing. It has been acknowledged by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Carrrery] in debate that one of the pur- 
poses of the duty is to protect the industry; yet he will find that 
there will be no protection in it. If the industry waned under pre- 
vious tariffs and influences, he will probably find that under the pro- 

sed law that the great impetus given by the bounty will be no 

ger seen, and that the industry will rapidly decline. 

There has been no clamor in any direction for the repeal of the 
bounty laws. The Democratic party fought for a theory, forgot 
principle, and now propose to violate a solemn contract made with 
those who engaged in the sugar industry. 

It is stated—and we presume the figures are accurate—that from 
1851 down to and including 1892 we sent abroad for sugar the enor- 
mous sum of $2, ,000. We collected in duties, $1,150,000,000, 
making a total expenditure by the people for this food product alone 
of ,000,000 in forty years, an annual average of $89,000,000. 
In a eae the pro bill we will continue to send 
simak $100,000,000 per annum for sugar. 

If the cane-sugar industry had inereased in the same ratio that 
the sugar-beet industry increased from 1890 up to the present time, 
and we had continued the bounty, as we should in honor and good 
conscience have done until 1905, the bounty would have been money 
well ———* A great industry, and a new one, would have been 
established. The cost of the sugar made from sugar beets is one 
almost entirely of labor. The cost of the beets, which require a 
high state of cultivation, is chiefly labor. The cost of the coal 
brought from Wyoming to run the factories in Nebraska is meas- 
ured entirely by the cost of mining and its transportation; the same 
with the coke; the same with limestone; and nine-tenths of 
whatever bounty should be paid oué of the Treasury in the encour- 
agement of this indu would go directly to the pockets of the 
laborer, who produces beets and mines the coal and limestone. 
If any producer obtains any benefit from the proposed duties on 
sugar it will be the sugar-cane preducer of Louisiana. 

On another occasion I have stated that the cost of the duties 
under the proposed law to Nebraska will be more than $1,000,000 
each year. It will take 5,000,000 bushels of corn of the Nebraska 
farmer to pay his share ef the duty which the Louisiana planter 
and the refiner will obtain under this bill. It will take 
2,000,000 bushels of the wheat of the California farmer as his tribute 
to the Louisiana planter and the sugar trust; while the energetic 
a of Utah, who were among the first in the field to engage in 

e peg ar industry, will be compelled to produce 300,000 bush- 
els of potatoes annually as their share of these tariff duties to 
uphold the theory that a bounty to build up a great ao 
industry like the ing of beets is unconstitutional, but that a 
tariff is constitutional if in the interest of an industry in Demo- 
eratic Louisiana, If the bounty had to be removed, the people in 
the West, whose is enhanced in value from one to two dollars 
a hundred pounds by the cost of rtation from the sea board, 
should at least have had the benefit of free raw and refined sugar. 


SHEEP AND WOOL, 


The and wool industry may be classed as among the most 
important of all the various branches of agriculture. No other of 
the domestic animals to as great a degree ger oleegg of the chief 
wants of humanity, food and clothing, as the sheep. Wool is an 
article necessary for the comfort of man in time of peace, and it is 
Stic ceetaaieed Wp hstepecley of eae Mentpeietet, 
that nm e it man. ed, 
as it is, by the spinner and at the looms, 4 becomes in its products 
luxurious © highest , While with less labor spent upon 
the articles manufactured it, it lies objects of greatest 
necessity, the clothing and blanket to the most humble of ever 
American community. No nation can afford to fail when the facil- 
ities are at hand to encourage its production to supply every 
demand of its people. 

The sheep have a home in ey climate and land. Nature ap- 
pears to have determined that this animal should be coexistent 
in every section and in all the varied surroundings 


with humanity 
of man from a low condition of barbarism to a high condition of 
civilization. 


I append a table prepared by the Agricultural Department, which 
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approximates the number of sheep in the United States January 1, 
13893 : 
Estimaie of wool clip of 1393. 

























- » Per 
No. of | Aver-| Wool, wash- . : 
States and Territories. | sheep Jan. | age ed and po we ot oo d 
1,1893. weight} unwashed. | . a , ' 
ge. 
; 

Pounds. Pounds. 
BK: . « :ackkeninaecend 398,704} 6 2,392,224 | 43 1, 363, 568 
New Hampshire. ....... 135, 84 7 950,936 | 60 380, 374 
Vermont ........ - 329, 612 7% 2,472,090} 60 988, 836 
Massachusetts - - 53,0382 | 6 $18,192 | 45 175, 006 
Rhode Island. - 12,260} 6 73,560 | 40 44, 136 
Connecticut - -- 42,479 5 212, 395 45 116, 817 
New York .--- 1, 492, 528 64 9, 328, 300 53 4, 384, 301 
New Jersey ..- - 61,246 | 5 306,230! 48 159, 240 
Penusylvania . 1, 637,216 | 6 9, 823,296 | 53 4, 616, 949 
Delaware ....... 13, 551 54 74, 531 46 40, 247 
Maryland .............. 151,506 | 44 681,777 | 48 354, 524 
0 eres 498,400} 5 2,492,000 | 45 1, 370, 600 
North Carolina..,...... 396,115 | 5 1, 980,575 | 50 990, 288 
South Carolina......... 78,384] 5 391,920 | 45 215, 556 
PR Ghnsbeuseeodsoes 432, 809 44 1, 947, 641 40 1, 168, 485 
I cca cicisiahdintte Cniinind 106, 495 5 532, 475 43 303, 511 
DROID a a2009 wos 600 ee 358,158 | 4% 1,611,711 | 45 886, 441 
Mississippi ........-... 477,156 | 6 1, 862,936 | 55 $38, 321 
SGN G occch as cgveds 191, 951 5 959,755 | 50 479, 878 
ERS oc etedsccccccecese 4, 334, 551 7 30, 341, 857 68 9, 704, 394 
Arkansas osvesccosences 240, 326 6 1, 441, 956 60 576, 782 
PIDs. enccenve ses 541,427 | 5% 2,977,849 | 48 1, 548, 481 
West Virginia.......... 841,434] 54 4, 627,887 | 45 2, 545, 338 
Kentucky .............- 1, 287, 338 54 6, 805, 359 40 4, 083, 215 
SGA tiitestnesuwereeos 4,378,725 | 5 21, 893,625 | 52 10, 508, 940 
EE asncccwccceses 2,518,544 | 6} 16, 370,536 } 58 6, 875, 625 
 bhaine ainmeon ats 1,080,383 | 6 6,482,208 | 45 3, 565, 264 
ICS cocvastesdeuria 1,187,329 | 6% 7, 717, 638 | 50 3, 858, 819 
‘Wisconsin ............- | 1,198,175) 6 7,189,050 | 50 8, 504, 552 
Minneseta .........-.0- 499, 941 6 2, 999, 646 63 1, 109, 869 
es aba ate eenaeil 791, 043 7 5, 587, 301 62 2, 104, 174 
ON eas 1,099,948 | 6 6, 599,688 | 53 3, 101, 853 
ED ccna naeedtthantent 389,627 | 8 3,117,016 | 65 1, 090, 956 
PD ideccetescecce 272,502 | 9 2,452,518 | 68 784, 806 
Galifornia.............. 4,124,376} 64 26, 808,444} 66 ®, 114, 871 
Pn cenige dgunesamene 2,456,077 | 8 19, 648,616 | 65 6, 877, 016 
isos iasduepauon 555,181 | 8 4,441,448 | 69 1, 376, 849 
Colorado ...... 1,231,484 | 74 9, 236,130 | 65 3, 232, 645 
Arizona....... 680,879 | 9 5,227,911 | 73 1, 411, 536 
North Dakota. 390,400 | 6} 2,440,000 | 63 2, 800 
uth Dakota . 324, 000 6 1, 994, 000 55 897, 300 
TRAD 6. nid mes 764,262] 8 6,114,096 |} 68 1, 956, 511 
Montana ...... 2,528,098 | 7 17, 696, 686 | 63 6, 527, 774 
New Mexico ........... 2,780,082 | 44 12, 285, 369 | 50 6, 142, 685 
ine dnc chsu channel 2,117,577 | 7 14, 823,039 | 65 5, 188, 064 
‘Washington............ $23,825 | 7 5,766,775 | 66 1, 960, 704 
TE TEI oon dsenccatinad 1,198,567 | 8} 10, 187,820 | 68 3, 260, 102 
WHE. isa 47,273,553 | 6.38 301, 538, 138 59.27 | 122, 803,776 








To this estimate we add, as usual, the pulled wool, estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1892 at 46,000,000 pounds. The Department has thus far 
Faeat estimate for 1893, but following its usual method we have added 

,000,000. 


The estimate of the number of sheep is probably several millions 
less than the actual number. The total number given is 47,273,55: 
head. The table also shows the average clip of wool to the sheep 
in the United States to be 6.38 pounds. The average shrinkage in 
washing 59.27 per cent. It is estimated that the total wool clip, 
including the pulled wool, of the United States in 1893 amounted 
to 348,538,138, being the largest clip ever produced in the United 
States in any one year, except, perhaps, in 1884, when the maximum 
amount was produced under the high tariff of 1867. 

The sheep industry is an interest in all the States and Territories. 
It is as nearly an universal industry as any one industry can be. 
There are three States that each have more than 4,000,000 sheep, 
namely, Ohio, Texas, and California. There are three other States 
and two Territories that have more than 2,000,000 each, namely, 
Michigan, Montana, Oregon, New Mexico, and Utah. While there 
are nine other States, namely, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Wyoming, and Colorado, 
that each have more than 1,000,000. Many of the other States have 
from one-quarter to three-quarters of a million each of sheep, so the 
industry can not be called in any sense of the word a sectional one, 
as all the States and Territories have an interest in the great 
industry. 

The total number of people employed in this industry is 1,125,000, 
which, under the tariff bill, was producing in $95,000,000 in 
wool, food, and pelts. It is estimated that there was invested in 
this great industry, directly or indirectly, not less than $500,000,000 
at the commencement of what is wrongly known as the tarifi-re- 
form period. 

Mr. President, the sheep a is not in the hands of trusts or 
combinations. You may find on the farm less than a dozen sheep, 
or great flocks on the plains numbering many thousand head. Each 
mannfacturer wants bis own peculiar qualities of wool, and makes 
his selection before the wool is carried through its first stages of 
cleansing. The product can not become a product for speculation, 
owing tothe great varieties and character of the fleece, this being 
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affected by breeding and climate and by various varieties of food. 
The manufacturer buys the fleece in the grease, in order that he 
may assort, wash, and comb to secure the qualities best adapted for 
the cloths, blankets, or carpets he proposes to manufacture. As I 
have said, there ean be no puts and calls in the industry. 

It is estimated that there are over 500,000,000 of sheep in the 
world, of which about one-tenth is in North America. The United 
States possesses but 5 per cent of the population of the world. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, we consumed one-fourth ot 
the world’s product. It is estimated that for the year ending June 
30, 1894, we will consume one-fifth of the world’s product. This con- 
sumption is confined almost entirely to the wants and demands of 
our own people. There is no land in the world better adapted for 
the perm of sheep, for meat, and for the wool products than 
the United States. There is no country where sheep ean be raised, 
considering all things, to better advantage than in the United States, 
but they can not be produced as cheaply as in Australia, Mexico, 
and in the South American republics. ! 





The difference in cost is the 
price of labor, the price of lands, and in getting the product to the 
seaboard. These are to the disadvantage of tho flock masters of the 
United States. 
THE INDUSTRY LY WYOMING 

In Wyoming the industry is a new one. In 1870 there were not 
in excess of 30,000 sheep in Wyoming. There are now not less than 
1,250,000 head. The business increased rapidly until 1884, when the 
reduction of the tariff rates under the law of 1867 took place. ‘1! 
business grew rapidly after the passage of the McKinley act of 1890. 
Before 1883 sheop in the ordinary flocks sold readily at $2 to #1 a 


head; between this date and 1890 they brought 75 cents to $2.50; in 
1891, 1892, and the early part of 1893, $2 to $4 ahead. Since the 
meeting of Congress in August of last year (1893) the sheep and 


the wool have declined rapidly in value, and can not be sold except 
at a great reduction of the prices at which they were eagerly bought 
before the agitation of the repeal of the McKinley act. 

With the present tariff on wool I have no doubt that the State 
would double the number of its flocks in the next five years, and 
more than double its fleece. With free wool, or a marked reduction 
in the rate, the woolgrowers of the State believe that the flocks 
will rapidly decrease in number. Because of the pronounced de- 
cision of the Democratic party that wool shall be admitted free 
the shrinkage in the value of the sheep and the clips of 1893 and 
1894 have been very large. 

I have some figures, furnished me by those who have long been 
successful sheep-growers in my State, which show how rapid has 
been the decline in prices. These figures are accurate, having been 
copied from aceounts of sales in the Boston market: 

Selected clip in the dirt sold in 1892 in the Boston market for 22 
cents; the average freight from Wyoming to Koston was 2} cents a 
ae commission 14 cents — which made the wool net in 

Vyoming 18 cents a pound. The same quality of wool, grown on 
the same sheep in 1893, sold in Boston early this year (1894) at 13 
cents a pound, less the commission and freight; the wool netted 9 
cents a pound. Yet wool is not down to free-trade prices. 
the quotation noted it has still farther declined in price. 

The woolgrowers of the Rocky Mountain States can not compete 
with the woolgrowers of South America, Mexico, and Australia. 
The costof labor is more than double that in either of the countries 
named. The freight tariffs from the Rocky Mountain region will 
average $2.50 a hundred pounds to Boston or Philadelphia, while it 
is but 25 to 50 cents to London, Boston, and Philadelphia from Aus- 
tralia; while the freight tariff is $2.50 a hundred pounds on an 
average to Boston and Philadelphia from Wyoming and Colorado, it 
is only 25 cents a hundred pounds from London to Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. ; 

The manufacturer will not, for reasons stated, purchase washed 
wools. He desires to assort it to suit his particular products. The 
wool-grower is therefore compelled to ship the wool in the dirt. 
The shrinkage from the wool of the fine sheep is frem 60 to 50 per 
cent, which makes the freight on the wool when scoured from 6 to 
10 cents a pound. Leaving the freight oat of consideration, it is 
estimated that it costs to produce foreign wool 6 cents a pound, 
while it costs 12 cents a pound to produce domestic wools. 

I have before me a cireular letter issued by Keyser, l'isler & Co., 
commission merchants of Philadelphia, which is instructive; it 
shows how impossible it will be for the Rocky Mountain States to 
produce wool and compete with the foreign wool in the principal 
wool markets of the United States. 


Sines 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25, 1894. 


Hon. JoserH M. CAREY: 


The two principal reasons why wool should not be placed on the free list 

Virst. Actual cost of producing: Forcign, 6 cents a pound; domestic, 12 cents a 
pound. Owing to labor and climate. 

Second. Transportation: Freight on 100 pounds of wool in grease: London to 
Philadelphia, 25 cents; Rocky Mountain points to Philadelphia, $2.25. Hquals, 


on scoured wool (on which values are based): Foreign, 43 cents; demestic, $7.75. 
The only way for the American to compete is to have railroads hanl wool from 


Rocky Monntain points to Philadelphia for 15 cents a hundred pounds, or place a 
duty on wool equivalent to the differences as above. 
Yours, truly, 
KEYSER, FISLER & CO. 
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I will also call the attention of the Senate to a Wtter received 
from Justice, Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, who are among the 
principal wool commission merchants of the country. This letter 
demonstrates what has already happened to the wool-producers of 
Wyoming and other Rocky Mountain States and Territories under 
the Democratic demand for free wool. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1894. 


” * ” ” * » 


We wish to call your attention to the statement made by Senator Voorhees 
that wool was worth only 14 cents per poundin New York under the McKinley 
law. This is not correct, and there is no basis for such a statement. But on the 
other hand there is plenty of wool which, on the basis of to-day's London prices, 
is worth less than 14 cents per peund on the ranch if the McKinley duties are 
repealed, as we will show you by the following table which we made for the use 
of our business representatives in Wyoming, who are there now arranging for 
shipments of the coming wool clip. 

We take as a basis the shrinkage in dust and 


DEAR Sim: 


ase of Wyoming wools and the 
London scoured value of 28 cents in order to arrive at the London grease or fleece 
value, which is the free trade price here, as the freight from London to Philadel- 
phia is — 4 cent per pound as against freight from 2 to 3 cents per pound 
(809 to 1, r cent more) from the Wyoming ranch to the same market. Com- 
missions and interest and transportation all told makes 5 cents per pound to 
move the wool from the outlying ranches to the Eastern market, and after this 
has been deducted from the London or free-trade price what is left is the net 
value on the ranch. We have figured this out so as to know what we can net the 
shippers from Wyoming, and in order that we may know how much cash 
tney may draw as an advance against these shipments, so that in case we have to 
sell the wool at the presont London or free-trade price, we can get back our ad- 
vances, freight, and charges. 

The best fine eee clips shrink 70 per cent, and at 28 cents, the London 
scoured value, the fleece in the grease is worth 8 cents per pound, from which 
the cost of 5 cents per pe for getting it from the ranch to market must be de- 
ducted, leaving 34 cents per pound as the net value on the Wyoming ranch for the 
best fine wool. Average lots, which are more sandy, shrink 75 per cent in dust 
and sand and groase, and at 28 cents scoured makes the fleece worth 7 cents ow 
pound per wool price in the Eastern or London market. Deducting 5 cents as the 
cost of moving the wool from the ranch to the factory leaves average fine worth 
only 2 cents on the ranch. 

The heavy clips, like those around Fort Steel, are usually dusty and ne, 
and they offen waste 80 per cent, and the fiber is also tender, making it worth 
only 27 cents, scoured, in London instead of 28 cents. On the present -trade 
basis this makes the fleece worth only 54 cents per pound in the Eastern markets 
on a free-trade basis. Dedecting 5 cents, the cost for moving the wool from the 
ranch tothe Eastern mills, leaves its free-trade value on the Wyoming ranch 
cent per pound for wool which we have sold recently at 9 cents per pound, an 
at 12 or 13 cents under Harrison's administration, an: ious to Senator 
Voorhees is mistaken about wool being worth ony! cents per pound in New 
York, but its prospective value in view of the son free-wool bill would be 
from 3 cent per pound for the poorest Wyoming up to 3} cents per — on the 
ranch for the best, aad anybody who is paying more than this is doing so either 


under the beliof that the Wilson bill won't ee ore they can get their wool 
6 


sold at present prices, or else they believe passage of the Wilson bill 
will advance foreign values. 

The passage of a free-wool bill pepeaee to the weol dealers of Europe as sure as 
anything can be, and if free wool is to advance the markets of the world, there 
ought to be some ovidence of a movein that direction now, for in commercial 
affairs any expected rise in value is almost always discounted, yet the London 
wool market is to-day weak and falling, and the prices of some forms of clean 
scoured wool aro to-day lower there than ever before. Previous to the paceage 
of the McKinley bill the pass: of that law caused an advance here in wool 
which was actually sae in p before than after it became a law on account 
ef speculation discounting the passage of the bill. 

Applying the same rule to the wool markets of the world which are now declin- 
ing mh the faco of the passage of the Wilson bill, we have no reason to believe 
that the passage of that free- wool bill will even sustain the present foreign values. 


Table showing the value of Wyoming merino wool on the ranch on a free-wool basis, 


Snolce fine 
Average fine 
Heavy fine 
Extra heavy sandy fine 


* This indicates the freo-wool value on the fleece at the ranch in Wyoming. 
Basis, London valne, May 7, 1894. 


This last line of figures in the right-hand column is the value on the ranch on a 
free-wool basis of to-day's London prices, and is all that an Eastern commission 
house can advance to a Wyoming shipper on to-day's London basis cf value, and 
whilo higher advances than this are being made in some cases, it is under the hope 
that the Wilson bill will not pass, or that the wool can get here and be sold before 
the bill becomes law. 

Very truly, yours, 
JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 


Hon. Josern M. Carey, 
U. 8. Senate, Washington, D. CO. 


The statement which has been repeatedly made on this floor that 
the prices of wool are higher under free trade or a low tariff than 
under a high tariff is without foundation. Wool has always been 

rotected in this country. The industry has flourished under a 
igh tariff and the herds have increased, the products have 
improved in quality and the clip has become more valuable. Under 
a low tariff the business has become stagnant, the herds have 
reatly reduced in number, and less attention has been paid to the 
crease and improvement of the flocks, 
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I here present a short editorial from the Plaindealer, a Democratic 
newspaper: 

NO FREE WOOL FOR THIS DEMOCRAT. 

The Plaindealer has done its best to make the present tariff bill equitable a 
defensible, It started with the determination oo have a bill suetel that was % 
the line of historjo Democracy ; that is, a bill for revenue with incidental protec- 
tion. Under that doctrine every industry would be treated alike. The Plain- 
dealer is in favor of a tariff on wool just as it is in favor of a tariff on coal, iron, 
and lead ores, or on steel rails and wool manufactures. It considers that injustiée 
to one industry is injustice to all, and that itisa Ee mistake for the Democratié 
party to make an exception of wool in the tariff bill. 

The farmers of this country are a pretty intelligent set of men; they read tho 
papers; they think for themselves, and the Democrats are making a great mis- 

ake if they think that the farmers are going to vote against what they believe 
to be for their own interest. It 1s for these reasons that we hope the Democrats 
in Congress will put wool onto the tariff list and treat it fairly side by side with 
other great foundation industries.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

In the number of gg pee high-water mark was reached under 
the high tariff of 1867. e reductions in the flocks were rapid after 
the modfication of that tariff, which took effect in 1884. After tho 
passage of the McKinley bill the industry greatly improved; while 
wool is lower than it was at the passage of the McKinley act, by 
comparison of American prices with the London prices it will be 
found that the reduction in prices in the United States has been rel- 
atively less than elsewhere in the world. We have approximately 
50,000,000 sheep. If we had 100,000,000 sheep in this country wo 
would produce all the wool required for the consumption of our 
people. 

ere are two theories that are advanced by the average Demo- 

crat with reference to the wool industry. Different Senators have 
made directly opposite statements to me. One has said that we 
should have free wool because it would make the clothing of the 
poor cheaper, while the other has said that he wants to put wool on 
the free list because he is satisfied that if wool is put on the free 
list it will enhance in value. If the one theory is correct, the other 
must be false. It is a somewhat singular thing that there is no 
demand from any source for free wool. The manufacturer of 
woolen goods protests against wool being placed upon the free list; 
the sheep-growers, almost without exception, in every State in the 
American Union protest against wool being put upon the free list, or 
inst the reduction of the rates of duty as allowed under tho 

eKinley act. 

Memorials have been presented to Congress which show the feel- 
ings of the growers of sheep in many of the States of the American 
Union. From no place has a better showing for the protection of 
wool been made than from the States of Texas and California. 
Petitions that would reach several times across the Hallof the House 
of Representatives were presented from the growers of wool in the 
State of Texas remonstrating against free wool as proposed in the 
Wilson bill; petitions signed by 10,000 ay interested in sheep 

} ; 
husbandry in California were presented to the Senate. Hundreds 
S oeererning establishments have asked the Senate to save the 
ustry. 

The following extracts from a memorial of the wool merchants of 
Boston, adopted March 27, 1894, state the question better than it is 
possible for me to do: 

* * * Wool is one of the prominent products of this country, and the ona 
with which we are in especial sympathy from the character of our business. It 
is threatened with most serious disaster, and, as pertains especially to the vast 
areas of the newer portions of the country, with almost total annihilation. Whilo 
millions of dollars have been invested in this /— industry by our own native 
citizens, the capital and individual enterprise of large numbers from the thrifty 
= les of northern Europe have been attracted to our land by the extraordinar 

acilities offered by our broad plains and temperate climate. Hence, as the wool- 
grower has songs the Great West for the prosecution of his enterprise in this 
new country with his numberless flocks, he has proved to have been, while the 

ioneer, a most important factor in the settling up of the vast areas of our public 

omain from Texas to Oregon, into which have flowed multitudes from the most 
desirable populations of the world. 

At the same time, the Eastern and particularly the Middlo States, being well 
adapted by soil and climate for the production of the choicest of wools, through 
years of 8 ‘al and expensive experiments and industry now produce wools 
which are second to none wn on the face of the earth and which, under favor- 
able conditions, may supply nearly, if not quite, all the wool of certain classes 
negates for the machinery of this country. 

hat the wool-producing industry of the United States and Territories, already 
the third largest of the world, needs only an adequate protection to increase rapidl 
in im ce until it may rival the product of the most projific of the Englis 
colonies, is shown by the fact that under the iavering Po hg m now threatened 
with removal, the increase in 1893 over 1892 was over 31,000,000 pounds, bringing 
the product of last year up to the enormous sum of 364,000,000 pounds. Is ths 
hitherto profitable and increasing business to be transferred from our own people 
tothe hands of the foreigner? Already inasingle year, from the mere fear of such 
legislation, the flock of the United States has shruuk in numbers from 47,273,553 
to 45,048,017. Ina single year the farmers of the United States, according to th 
De ent of Agriculture, have seen the total value of their sheep decline fro 
$126,909,264 on January 1, 1893, to $80,186,110 on January 1, 1894, showing a shrink- 
age of about $37,000,000 in this brief period; and if we take into account the shrink- 
age in value of farm and ranch oop devoted to the sheep industry durin, 

e twelve months, we may say, without any fear of contradiction, that the direc 
loss on the fixed property of woolgrowers — one year has been not less than 

000,000. But is not all. It isa very moderate estimate to state that the 
ecline in the value of the wool taken from these sheep in 1893 reduced the pur- 
chasing ro of the eres by at least $20,000,000 more. 

If such losses have y been inflicted by the possibility of passing this bill, 
who shall measure the damage to follow if the bill itself becomes a law 

It Roos without saying that the interests are mutual of the woolgrower of 
Am “ the manufacturer who manipulates the staple, and all who handle wool 
in any of its stages or in any capacity, and that they are natural allies. Hence, 
what benefits the grower is for the good of all. 

Therefore, fro upon all sectional legislation, which is too apparent in the 
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Wilson bill, with the interests of the wool-growers of this broad land from Maine 
to Texas and from Georgia to Oregon in view, we, the wool merchants of Boston, 
without distinction of party, whose signatures are hereto affixed, representing 
with few exceptions the entire catalogue of wool dealers and commission mer- 
chants of this market, earnestly protest against the adoption of the inconsistent 
provisions of Schedule K of section No. 1 and paragraph No. 685 of section No. 2 
of the measure now before the United States Senate known as the Wilson bill. 
Its adoption will be, in a great degree, destructive to the business of the wool 
roducer, and whereas it is his right to demand the perpetuity of his industry, 
ts continuance will also add, we believe, to the general prosperity of the country. 
Uniting with him, then, we ask that in any tariff legislation a just protection be 
accorded to the wool-growers of this country, and that it be accompanied with an 
additional equitable compensating duty upon manufactured goods. The one can 
not logically be expected without the other, for, otherwise, not only is the manu- 
facturer handicapped and the wer’s market destroyed, but the labor, which 
enters so largely into the cost of the various woolen fabrics will be crushed by the 
stall farther reduction in wages which must necessarily ensue. 


There is, indeed, no demand from any section whatever that wool 
should be placed on the free list. The wool industry is capable of 
indefinite expansion in the United States. The high-breed sheep 
are confined to the expensive lands; the lower grades to the cheap 
lands. Sheep on the worn-out lands of the country become a means 
of fertilizing and changing its condition. They can be grazed in 
rocky and broken lands, and on mountain sides and mountain tops, 
where other kinds of domestic animals can not be successfully pas- 
tured. Of all the agricultural industries in the new States and Ter- 
ritories, this is one of the most important, and has been one of the 
most profitable. 

Mr. President, in thirty years of protection our population in- 
creased 100 per cent; our wealth increased from sixteen thousand 
million to sixty-five thousand millions of dollars, and this not- 
withstanding the terrible ravages of one of the most destructive 
wars in the world’s history. Weredeemed from the wilderness and 
made States and communities out of an area of country larger than 
the United Kingdom. In the last decade our es increased 
13,000,000, which is equal to the entire population of the United 
States when Gen. Jackson was President. i the thirty years’ period 
we more than doubled our cereal productions; we increased our coal 

roduction more than sixfold, and our live stock more than doubled 
in numbers. 

We increased our wool clip sixfold. We to-day produce, as I 
have stated, one-third of the steel and iron of the world, and more 
than one-third of the world’s coal production. In short, of all the 
nations of the world, we are first in agriculture, first in mining. 
and first in manufacturing. We are first in the consumption and 
enjoyment of all the good things of the world, and we have at home 
the best markets for our own people. The Democrats would throw 
it all away that we might have an annual foreign commerce equal 
to that of Great Britain, which, all told, is not equal in tonnage to 
that of the Pennsylvania railroad. 





Our Relaiions with Hawaii. 





SPEECH 


HON. J. F. STALLINGS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the House of Representatives relative to Hawaiian affairs— 


Mr. STALLINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time allotted for the discussion of this ques- 
tion will not permit me to discuss the foreign policy of this Gov- 
ernment, except so far as it bears on the subject at issue. Durin 
our national existence, covering a period of more than a century, 
must admit that our policy as regards the Hawaiian Islands under 
different administrations has not at all times been free from the 
charge of inconsistency and unfairness, if not dishonesty. A care- 
ful study of our relations with these islands since 1820 is instruc- 
tive and interesting to the student of diplomatic relations, It must 
be admitted that we have for many years looked with covetous 
eyes to the time when we could, without infringement on the prin- 
ciples of our established foreign policy, and with national honesty, 
annex to our already vast domains these little islands nestled away 
in the bosom of the Pacific. 

The diplomatic correspondence carried on between the home 
office during different administrations by Mr. Marcy, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Blaine, and other great Secretaries with our agents and minis- 
ters at Hawaii can leave in the mind of the student no doubt of the 
fact that we have schemed for the possession of these islands for 
more than three-quarters of a century. Mr. Stevens, our minister 
at Honolulu, familiar with this correspondence, regardless of his 
written instructions from the State Department, determined that 
he would make a “coup d’etat” and by a single stroke of a master 
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hand in diplomacy secure the much desired and long-wished-for 
ocean prize. 

He succeeded so far as his part of the great work was concerned, 
but unfortunately for his reputation, before this work could be con- 
summated, there was a change of administration, and a return te 
an honest national policy, such as had controlled Washington and 
Jefferson. 

Another and firmer hand assumed the reigns of power March 4, 
1893. Whatever duplicity may have been resorted to, whatever of 
greed or desire for territorial acquisition may have actuated others 
in dealing with Hawaii during the closing days of Mr. Harrison’s 
administration, it was known to the American people that on March 
4, 1893, there was at the helm of state a true, honest, and courage- 
ous man, actuated by a sense of justice and fairness alike to a weak 
and defenseless neighbor, attributes which have always been the 
marked characteristics of Grover Cleveland. He at once withdrew 
the treaty of annexation which Mr. Harrison had submitted to the 
Federal Senate on the 19th of February. The appointment of Mr. 
Blount as Commissioner with paramount powers, his report and the 
prompt and decided action of the President, have brought down 
upon his head the most bitter and unwarranted criticisms from 
friends and enemies alike. 

His action in doing justice to Hawaii and her people, adopting 
the only honorable course left to be pursued, has been tho subject 
of attack, abuse, and vituperation, not only by the Republican 
press of the country, but also by the Republican party on the tloor 
of this House. This, Mr. Speaker, with threats of impeachment 
from the other side of this chamber, led to the introduction of va- 
rious resolutions in this House, all of which have been properly 
referred to the Committeo on Foreign Relations. These resolutions 
have precipitated this debate, which, for partisan bitterness and 
personal abuse of the President, has rarely, if ever, had its equal in 
this chamber. 

Mr. McCreary, of Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, introduced the following resolution, which was 
reported back to the House with a favorable recommendation : 


Resolved, First, that it is the sense of this House that the action of the United 
States minister in employing United States naval forces and illegally aiding in 
overthrowing the Constitutional Government of the Hawaiian Islands in January, 
1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Government not republican in 
form and in opposition to the will of a majority of the people, was contrary to the 
traditions of our Republic and the spirit of our Constitution, and should be and 
is condemned. 

Second, that we seer ssarere the principle announced by the President of 
the United States that interference with the domestic affairs of an independent 
nation is contrary to the spirit of American institutions. And it is further tho 
senseof this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to our country, 
or the assumption of a protectorate over them by our Government, is uncalled for 
and inexpedient; that the people of that country should have absolute freedom 
and independence in pursuingtheir own line of policy, and that foreign interven- 
tion in the political affairs of the islands will not be regarded with indifference 
by the Government of the United States. 


Mr. BOUTELLE submitted the following resolution; which wsa 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Whereas the Executive communications just read to this House clearly disclose 
that the rights and dignity of the House of Representatives, as a coordinate 
branch of the Congress of the United States, have been invaded by the executive 
depaftment, in furnishing secret instructions toa minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States to conspire with the representatives of a deposed and discredited 
monarchy for the subversion and overthrow of the established REPUBLICAN Gov- 
ernment to which he was accredited, and to which his public instructions pledged 
tho good faith and sympathy of the President, the Government, and the people 
of the United States; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that any intervention by the Execu- 
tive of the United States, its civil or military representatives, without authority 
of Congress, in the internal affairs of a friendly recognized government, to dis- 
turb or overthrow it, and to aid or abet the substitution or restoration of a mon- 
archy therefor, is contrary to the policy and traditions of the Republic and the let- 
ter and spirit of the Constitution, and can not be too promptly or emphatically 
reprobated. 


Mr. Hitrintroduced the following resolution, which was likewise 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Resolved, That it is the senseof this House that intervention by the Government 
of the United States, its representative, or armed forces in the affairs of a friendly 
recognized government to disturb or overthrow it AND SUBSTITUTE A MONARCHY 


THEREFOR, is contrary to the policy and traditions of the Republic and the spirit 
of the Constitution. 


Mr. BLarr submitted the following as a ‘substitute for Mr. Hitt’s 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives approves of the recognition of the 
existing Provisional Government by the last and present administrations of this 
Government, and will view with satisfaction the maintenance of a policy which 
shall tend to consummate in the near fature, with the consent of their people, the 
annexation of said islands to this country, or some other political arrangement 
which will fully preserve and promote the mutual interests of both Hawaii and 
the United States. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the passage of the McCreary resolutions will 
be the repudiation of Mr. Stevens and his methods of diplomacy 
while minister of the United States to Hawaii, and at the same time 
an approval of the course pursued by Mr. Cieveland and an indorse- 
ment of the foreign policy of this Democratic administration. The 
issueis squarely drawn, and gentlemen will have to meet it. Do you 
—- of a foreign policy which has for its aims the destruction 
of organized and established governments of weak and defenseless 
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nations with an eye single to territorial 
approve of the courageous and patriotic policy of Mr. Cle 


uisition? Do you not 
veland in 


refusing to allow the United States Government to become a party 
to a disreputable and dishonest entanglement with a friendly power ? 
Surely the Democratic party will not disregard its hono tradi- 
tions which have made our Government universally respected. 

I believe that a vote in this House will disclose to the country and 
the world that the American Congress—Democratic Congress— 
decidedly disapproves of Mr, Stevens’ schemes and intrigues with 
revoiutionists and traitors, and at the same time that we intend to 
maintain and uphold the President in his honest and patriotic pol- 
icy in following the precedents laid down by Washington, Jeffer- 
sen, Jackson, and a long line of other distinguished Democratic 
statesmen and patriots. 

Mr, Cleveland has said, and well said, in his special message to 
Congress on this question: 

’ I suppose that right and justice should determine the path to be followed in 
treating this subject. If national honesty is te be disregarded and a desire for 
territorial extension, or dissatisfacticn with a form of government not our own 
ought to regulate our conduct, I have entirely misapprehended the mission and 


character tour Government and the behavior which the conscience of our people 
demands of their public servants, 


I believe that the Democratic party is in favor of “ national hon- 
esty,” and that they will not allow their desire for territorial exten- 
simn to control their ee and sense of justice and fairness 
when called upon by their vote to express the will and desire of the 
American people. 

1 further believe, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress will declare, 
by at least a unanimous Democratic vote, that the resolutions intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE], and the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr, —— are the indorsement of a principle in diplomacy 
un-American in its tendencies, dangerous to our institutions, and 
tainted with national dishonesty, But, sir, they will not be per- 
mitted to saddle upon a Democratic House and Democratic Admin- 
istration a foreign policy of territorial extension at the expense of 
our nstional honor. The conception of what is proper conduct of 
public officers by the Democratic pe in Congress has not been 
misconstrued by Grover Cleveland. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to address myself to the reason and sense 
of fairness ofthis House. I will take up the McC resolution and 
discuss it with perfect fairness to Mr. Stevens, a discussion which 
shall be based upon the undisputed evidence in this case, and noth- 
ing but legitimate conclusions shall be drawn therefrom. I suppose 
that it will be conceded by both Democrats and Republicans that on 
the floor of this House, in the diseussion of a question involving 
our foreign policy, establishing precedents for our future guidance, 
that we ought tv lay aside all party feeling, bias, or udice and 
endeavor to take a broad and comprehensive nation w of the 
subject at issue, 

We are gre ed selected by the Soemionn pecgle to try Mr. Ste- 
vens on an indictment drawn against him by ommittee on For- 
eign Relations of this House for misconduct while a minister of the 
United States accredited to a friendly foreign power. We are also 
to say by our vote whether or not we, as the representatives of the 
people, approve of the policy adopted by Mr. Cleveland to relieve 
our Government of a very embarrassing complication. 

Upon these two propositions, Mr. Speaker, | apprehend the whole 
eeaee h irst, whether or not Mr. Stevens, our minister to 

onolulu, aided or encouraged the subjects of the Queen in organ- 
izing a revolution against her established government, a friendly 
power, to which he was accredited by the United States. 

Second, did the President violate either the express or implied 

wer vested in him by the Constitution, in sending Mr. Blount to 

awaii with paramount powers without the advice or consent of 
the Senate? 

These, I apprebend, are the only two questions at issue, for I 
don’t suppose that it will be seriously contended that we have any 
right to be dissatisfied with a ‘‘form of government not our own,” 
or that we have a desire for territorial extension, unless by pur- 
chase or by the consent of the owners of the territory to be ed. 

I shall now, Mr. Speaker, address myself to the first proposition. 
This involves the question of the established foreign policy of the 
United States with other nations. Mr. Jefferson announced our 
policy in the carly part of this century, and at the very threshold 
of our national existence, to be * commerce honesty, and 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none,” and 
we have always subscribed to the following distinctively American 
dovtrine, that ‘Governments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Mr. Stevens also had specific written instructions from his Gov- 
ernment directing his conduct in all matters pertaining to his offi- 
cial relations, not only with the Hawaiian Government, but with the 
people of that country. 

I will read that part of his instructions from the State Depart- 


ment pertinent to the question at issue: 

Ty econeins be Stgbomnatio aguante abcest te in any manner in the 
a in country where are directed 
bere gar of opinion upon local or questions arising 


In 1829, in a note from Mr,’Van Buren to Mr. Moore, who was then 
our consular agent to Hawaii, he said: . 
Your business is solely with the actual government of the country where you 
are toreside, and you should studiously endeavor, by a frank and suunteete deport- 
ment, to conciliate its esteem and secure its confidence. 
Mr. Buchanan wrote in 1848: 


The plain duty of the diplomatic agents of the United States is scrupulous! 
to ov from interfering in the domestic politics of the countries ‘oles pe 
reside. 


Mr, Seward, in writing to Mr. Culver, in 1862, said: 


The duty of diplomatic representatives of the United States in foreign coun. 
tries in times of insurrection is scrupulously to avoid interference in the struggle, 
and to refuse to acknowledge insurgent authorities until firmly established. 

Secretary Marcy, in 1855, wrote a note to Mr. Wheelan and used 
this language: 

The a diplomatic representatives of the United States in foreign countries 
in times of insurrection is scrupulously to avoid interference in their struggle and 
to refuse to acknowledge insurgent authoritics until permanently established. 

On the 14th day of July, 1851, Mr. Webster, who was then Secre- 
tary of State, addressed a note to Mr. Severance, our minister at 
Hawaii, in which he said: 

The Government of the United States was the first to acknowledge the national 
existence of the Hawaiian Government, and to treat with it as an independent 
State. Its —— was soon followed by several of the governments of Europe; 
and the United States, true to its treaty obligations, has in no caseinterfered with 

Hawaiian Government for the purpose of opposing the course of its own inde- 
pendent conduct, or of dictating to it any particular line of policy. In acknowl- 
edging the independence of the islands and of the Government established over 
them, it was not see to promote any peculiar object of its own. What it did, 
and all that it did, was done openly in the face of day, in entire good faith, and 
known to all nations. It declared its real purpose to be to favor the establishment 
of a government at a very important point in the Pacific Ocean, which should be 
able tomaintain such relations with the rest of the world as are maintained between 
civilized states. 

From this purpose it has never swerved for a single moment, nor is it inclined, 
without the ———- of some necessity, to depart from it now, when events have 
occurred giving to the islands and to their intercourse with the United States a 
new — increased importance. 

This Government still desires to see the nationality of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment maintained, its ind dent administration of public affairs respected, and 
its prosperity and reputation increased. 

On March 23, 1843, Mr. Webster wrote to Mr. Everett, our Ha- 
waiian minister: 

Sir: The course adopted bythis Government in regard tothe Sandwich Islands 
has for its sole object the preservation <f the independence of those islands and 
the maintenance by their government of an entire impartiality in their inter- 
course with foreign states. The United Staies desire to exercise no undue influ- 
ence or control over the government of the islands, nor to obtain from it an 

nt of exclusive privileges whatever. This was solemnly declared in the Presi- 

t's to gress, and it is declared also in the instructions given to 
Mr. Brown, of which will receive herewith a oa. 

The President wo eons regret that suspicion of a sinister purpose of 
any kind on the part of the Uni States should prevent England and France 
from adopting the same pacific, just, and conservative course toward the g6vern- 
ment and people of this remote but interesting group of islands. 


Iam, sir, etc., 
DANL. WEBSTER. 

Then it will be seen, Mr. Speaker, by these extracts from the cor- 
respondence with our consular agents and ministers, what has 
been the universal policy of our Government in its dealings with 
other friendly powers. ‘This policy was very distinctly laid down 
by Mr. Blaine in his note of instructions to Mr. Stevens. There has 
never been any change of policy from Washington to Cleveland. 
Our diplomatic agents have not been permitted to participate in any 
manner in the internal affairsorpolitical controversiesof the country 
to which they are accredited. They are not even allowed to express 
an opinion on any local issue, and certainly not on political con- 
troversies. These principles were distinctly embodied and embraced 
in Mr. Stevens’s instructions, and we have at all times exacted a 
strict compliance with them from diplomatic agents stationed in 
the United States. 

During Mr. Cleveland’s former administration England was 
politely requested to recall her minister then in the United States, 
and his were furnished him for a very = violation of 
this w American doctrine. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of all former precedents, there can be no question about the 
limit of Mr. Stevens’sauthority ; no question but that it was his duty 
to his own Government as well as that of Hawaii, to occupy during 
a revolution of a against the regular organized Govern- 
ment strictly neu ground, 

Then the question arises , Does the evidence which is now in the 
possession of this House, uncontroverted evidence, show that Mr. 
Stevens aided or encouraged, countenanced or abetted the revolu- 
tion organized to overthrow the legally constituted Government of 
Genuians dethrone the Queen? 

The government of these islands was, at the time Mr. Stevens 
ente upon his duties as American minister to Hawaii and for 
many years before, a Constitutional Monarchy, fashioned like Eng- 
land’s, with a house of lords and a house of commons elected by 
the people. There had been petty revolutions and changes of the 
constitution, but amid it all constitutional government had been 


maintained. 

The correspondence of Mr. Stevens clearly shows that early in 
his administration he formed the design of annening: Sete islands 
to the United States. It appears to have been his dream by night 


and the constant companion of his thoughts by day, The whole 
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energy of his being was devoted to this plan, and it is clearly 
deducible from the evidence that the State Department at Wash- 
ington was not averse to lending a willing ear to his seductive 
scheme. Nevertheless, his instructions were in strict conformity 
with the well-established American doctrine of noninterference 
with the political affairs of friendly nations. 

In a note addressed to Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, February 
8, 1892, by Mr. Stevens from Honolulu, he said: 


There are increasing indications that the annexation sentiment is growing 
among the business men as well as with the less responsible of the foreign and 
native population of the islands. The present political situation is feverish, and I 
see no prospect of its being permanently otherwise until these islands become a 
part of the American Union or a possession of Great Britain. The intelligent 
and responsible men here, unaided by outside support, are too few in numbers to 
control in political affairs and to secure good pe per There are indications 
that even the “Liberals,” just beaten at the election, though composed of a 
majority of the po yular vote, are about to declare for annexation, at least their 
leaders, their chief newspaper having already published editorials to this effect. 
Ata future time, after the proposed treaty shall have been ratifiec, I shall deem 
it my oflicial duty to give a more elaborate statement of facts and reasons why a 
“now departure” by the United States as to Hawaii is rapidly becoming a neces- 
sity, that a “protectorate” is impracticable, and that annexation must be the 
future remedy, or else Great Britain will be furnished with circumstances and 
opportunity to get a hold on these islands which will cause future serious embar- 
rassment to the United States. 

At this time there seems to be no immediate prospect of its being safe to have 
the harbor of Honolulu ieft without an American vessel of war. Last week a 
British gunboat arrived here, and it is said will remain here for an indefinite 
period. 

In this letter we find our minister in a diplomatic correspondence 
with his home Government, deploring the fact that part of the sub- 
jects of the Government to which he was accredited contemplated 
revolution, but were too weak and few in number, “tinaided by 
outside support,” to control the political affairs of the country, or 
to secure good government. In this letter he says that he will feel 
it his duty—“ official duty”—to elaborate the facts and reasons for 
the correspondence and show why our Government shall make what 
he calls a ‘‘new departure” in regard to the affairs of Hawaii. In 
this note he clearly sets out what this ‘‘new departure” must be. 
Not a protectorate, because that will not do, but “that annexation 
must be the future remedy.” In view of subsequent developments, 
this note throws a flood of light on his conduct during the 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th of January, 1893. 

Even then he advises the State Department that it would be unsafe 
to leave the harbor of Honolulu without the protection of a man-of- 
war. When we take this statement together with what occurred 
January 16 and 17 following, when the world witnessed the unusual 
spectacle of an American minister landing American marines with’ 
cannon and small arms for the purpose of aiding a few conspirators, 
eomposed almost exclusively of foreigners, to overthrow the estab- 
lished Government to which he was accredited with instructions in 
his pocket ‘‘not in any manner to participate in the political ques- 
tions in the country where they reside,” we have a complete solu- 
tion of the problem. But this is not all, Mr. Speaker; there are 
other evidences of the deep-laid scheme of Mr. Stevens to annex 
these islands during his ministry and the Republican administra- 
tion of Mr. Harrison. Just one month later he wrote another letter 
to Mr. Blaine. I will read the entire letter, for it throws a flood of 
light on the conduct. of Mr. Stevens during the revolution of Janu- 
ary, 1893. 


No. 48.] UniTeD States LEGATION, Honolulu, March 8, 1892. 


Sm: In view of possible contingencies in these islands, Lask for the instructions 
of the Department of State on the following, viz: 

If the Government here should be surprised and overturned by an orderly and 
peaceful revolutionary movement, largely of native Hawaiians, and a provisional 
or republican government organized and proclaimed, would the United States 
minister and naval commander here be justified in responding affirmatively to the 
call of the members of the removed Government to restore them te power or 
replace them in pessession of the Government buildings? Or should the United 
States minister and naval commander confine themselves exclusively to the 
preservation of American property, the protection of American citizens, and the 
prevention of anarchy? Should a revolutionary attempt of the character indi- 
cated be made, there are strong reasons to presume that it would begin with the 
seizure of the police station, with its arms and ammunition, and this accom. 
plished, the Royal Palace and the Gevernment building, containing the cabinet 
offices and archives, would very soon be captured, the latter building being situ- 
ated about one-third of a mile from the policestation. Insuch contingencies would 
it be justifiable to use the United States forces here to restore the Government 
build to the possession of the displaced officials? Ordinarily in like circum- 
stances the rule seems to be to limit the landing and movement of the United States 
foree in foreign waters and dominion exclusively to the protection of the United 
States legation and of the lives and property of American citizens. But as the 
relations of the United States to Hawaii are exceptional, and in former years the 
United States officials here took somewhat exceptional action in circumstances ot 
disorder, I-desire to know how far the present minister and naval commandermay 
deviate from established international rules and precedents in the contingencies 
indicated im the first. part of this dispatch. 

I have information which I deem reliable that there is en organized revolution- 
ary on the islands, com largely of native Hawaiians ani a considera- 
ble number of whites and half whites, led chiefly by individuals of the latter two 
Glasses. This party is hostile to the Queen and her chief confidants, especially 

to the coming to the throne of the half-English heir apparent, now being 
in England, and means to gain its object either by forcing the Qneen to 
select her cabinet from its own members, or else to overthrow the monarchy and 


8) arepublic with the ultimate view of annexation tothe United States of the 
wholeislands, A:portionof this mean only the former, and the other portion 
intend the latter. Failing to.accomplish the former, the most-of the party would 


attempt would 

Uni ae atto-ae 
attempt will not © 
as there is.a United States:force inthe harbor of Honolulu, but it would 


the latter alternative. I have little doubt the one 
have been made ere this but for the presenee here of the 
wolvag antbemineth the opinion that the revol 
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be rash to assume or assert this positively. Therefore I deem it my official duty 
to ask for instructions in view of possible contingencies. 

I may add that the annexation sentiment is increasing, quite as much among 
the white residents and native Hawaiians, and other workingmen who own no 
sugar steck, as with the sugar planters. 

Lam, sir, ete., 
JOHN §S. STEVENS. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent from this letter that 
Mr. Stevens was fully aware of the fact that a revolution was being 
hatched. It is furtherapparentthat he was in the confidence of 
the conspirators, for the very contingency he is trying to provide 
for did happen, and in the very manner outlined by him in this note. 
He wants instructions. He already has instructions, which in 
effect had been given to every American minister for more than a 
hundred years. Revolutions and counter-revolutions had time and 
again taken place in other countries where we had ministers resi- 
dent and they had no difficulty in giving similar instructions, that 
interpretation perfectly consistent with the policy adopted by 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, and others who had aided in laying 
the foundation of a distinctive American policy, foreign and domes- 
tic, a policy which had given us world-wide honor, He asks, “or 
should the United States minister and naval commander confine 
themselves exclusively to the preservation of American property, 
the protection of American citizens, and the prevention of anarchy’? 

What else should they have done? What other purpose vould 
the American Navy be legally used for in a foreign country and in 
the waters of a friendly power? There was but one other way 
they could be used, and that was to aid the revolution and the 
overthrow of the established Government of Hawaii. In this note 
he tells where the revolution will begin, where the attack will be 
made; he sketches, accurately, nearly twelve months before it 
occurs, what will be the plans of the revolutionists. Mr. Stevens 
knew full well what his duties were in the contingency he depicts. 
He says that under ordinary circumstances the rule would be to 
“limit the landing and movement of the United States forces in 
foreign waters and dominion, exclusively to the protection of the 
United States Legation and the lives and property of American 
citizens.” What extraordinary circumstances intervened that a 
different rule should prevail in Honolulu than would be applied at 
Liverpool? No, he stated the ruleclearly and concisely. Beyond 
this he could not go and abide by the letter and spirit of his 
instructions. 

Again, in this most remarkable note he says, ‘‘I have information 
which I deem reliable that there is an organized revolutionary 

arty on the island,” ete.—an American minister with this kind of 
information—reliable information—with instructions from his home 
Government in his pocket ‘‘not in any manner to participate in 
the political questions of the country where he resides!” It sur- 
passes belief, Mr. Speaker. He further tells us that there are two fac- 
tions of this revolutionary party with different aims in view; one is 
to overthrow the Government, establish a Republic, with the ulti- 
mate view of annexation to the United States. This is always upper- 
most in his mind. This minister must have been possessed with the 
powerof prophecy. Elijah of old had returned to lead us in diplo- 
macy; no other nation possessed such a jewel. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the reason given for the resolution of January 
by every Republican who has occupied the floor on this question is 
that the Queen attempted to promulgate another constitution. Mr. 
Stevens flatly refutes this assertion, and absolutely destroys this 
argument in his letter to Mr. Blaine, dated March 8, 1892. Hesays 
that there is already a revolutionary party in the islands; he tells 
who compose it, what are the purposes, etc., thus showing con- 
clusively that while this may have precipitated the coup d’état, it 
was not the cause, nor did it originate with this avowed purpose 
of the Queen to promulgate a new constitution; it had existed for 
nearly a year at least prior to this time. So, gentlemen, you will 
have to assign some other reason for the conduct of Mr. Stevens, 
and his colleagues in revolt. Other notes of Mr. Stevens could be 
cited showing his purpose and intent relative to this revolution 
and the ultimate annexation of the islands, but it is unnecessary. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to consider another branch of this 
tangled skein of diplomacy, tangled because our minister had 
evolved in his brain the scheme of territorial acquisition. He 
wanted his name to go sounding down the ages as a greater man 
than Jefferson, who had increased our territory by purchase at an 
expense of $15,000,000, when he, the minister to Hawaii, had accom- 
plished the same ends by annexation, and without the cost of a dol- 
lar. It-was indeed a brilliant scheme, worthy of a great mind, and 
Jandable in its purpose, if it could have been accomplished without 
revolution and bloodshed and by the consent and with the untram- 
meled will of the people to be annexed as a part of our great sys- 
tem. But, unfortunately for his reputation as a diplomat, as well 
as the complete success of his much-desired object, Grover Cleve- 
land, honest, sturdy, and trustworthy, was called to the Presidency 
before its final accomplishment and had a different view of diplo- 
macy and ‘‘national honesty,” and decided to maintain American 
honor and the American policy above any desire for ‘territorial 
extension.” : 

a to this.point in the case the evidence against our minister is 
inits nature circumstantial, but all furnished by himself. It has 








passed the following resolution: 
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also antedated the coup @éat of January 16th and 17th, when 
the Queen was dethroned and the so-called committee of safet 
assumed control of the Government of Hawaii. Mr. Stevens le 
the capital for a cruise on the 4th day of January, returning on 
Saturday, the 14th. On the same day the Queen convened the Leg- 
islature, called her ministers together, for the purpose of proclaim- 
ing a new constitution, but after conference with the ministry she 
publicly, and by written proclamation, renounced her intention. 

Every assurance was given, both by oral and written proclama- 
tion, that she had completely abandoned all idea of changing the 
fundamental law of the land. Notwithstanding these assurances 
assurance given Mr, Stevens in writing, a mass moving was called 
by a self-constituted committee of safety, composed of 13 members, 

ef whom were foreigners and at this mass meeting speeches were 
mado and resolutions were adopted, but at no time was itintimated 
to the populace that the intention was to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and dethrone the Queen, 

The so-called commiitee of safety met again Saturday night, and 
on Sunday, the 15th, The evidence taken by Mr. Blount and Mr. 
Stevens’ confession show beyond any reasonable doubt that during 
Sunday and Monday the committee of safety were in conference 
with the United States minister, and that he was fully aware not 
only of the purpose of the conspiracy, but of their plans as well. 

A minister of the United States, with written instructions for- 
bidding him from interfering in the iocal and — affairs of the 
country to which he wasaccredited, on the Sabbath day in conference 
with conspirators, with the avowed p e of overthrowing the 
Constitutional Government of the country to which he was accred- 
ited as a minister, is a picture to make every American blush with 
shame at its recital. 

ee GS. Mr. Stevens acknowledges that he met these men 
that day 

Mr. STALLINGS. Yes, sir; as suggested by the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Stevens acknowledges that he met these men in his 
house, and that this matter was discussed between them. 

The evidence before this House is conclusive that again on Mon- 
day, the 16th of January, other conferences were had with Mr. 
Stevens, and when they agreed to aeoons a commander-in-chief of 
their imaginary army, he refused to accept the 7 office until 
assured by our minister that he would be ace 
and soldiers, Mr. W. A. Smith, in his 
Blount, says in this connection— 

After we adjourned Mr, Thurston and I called upon the American minister 
again and informed him of what was being done. Among other things we talked 
ever with him what had better be done in case of our being arres' or extreme 
or violent measures Soiog Coleen by the monarchy in to us. Wedid not 
knew what steps would be taken, and there was a of great unrest and 
sense of in the community. Mr. Stevens gave assurance of his carnest 


to all the tection that was in to protect life and 
Property. He emphasized the fact that while he could call 


peel i eae yoopeety, he could not any government until actually 
established. 

And Monday the Queen and her ministers issued the following 
proclamation : 


y our vessels 
timony taken by Mr. 


DEPARTMENT OF ForEIGN AFF 
Honolulu, H. I., January 16, 1893. 
Sm: I have the honor to inclose to your exeellency a copy of a ‘‘ By authority” 


notice issued this morning by Her ty’s ministers er Majesty's 
sanction and appre ‘ 
I — the or to be, with the highest respect, your excellency's obedient 
eorvan 
SAMUEL PARKER, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


To His Excellency Jonx L. STEVENS, 
United States Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Honolulu. 
By AvuTHoRIry. 

Bf ‘s ministers desire to o their rectiation for the quiet and 
onder: wht bave peovatied ry this oumunthy sines the events of Saturda y; and 
are authorized to say that the tion taken by Her . ky the 
promulgation of a new constitu was under stress of her native su ‘ 

Authority is co for the assurance that any changes desired in the funda- 
ss _ of land will be sought only by methods provided in the constitu- 

on , 

Her esty's ministers request all citizens to accept the assurance of Her Maj- 
esty oie an spirit in which it is given. 

LILIVUOKAL 


ANI, 

aisle Re pai 
Wit CORNWELL, 
eee, Finance. 

JOHN F. COLBURN, 
Minister of the Interior. 
A. P. PE iN, 

Attorney-General. 

This was not only published and distributed over the entire city, 
buta copy sent to each fo consulate, and the above copy was 
found by Mr. Blount among the files at the legation. Soon after 
the promulgation of this proclamation and on the same day, Mon- 
day, the 16th day of Jan ,»® mass mee of citizens of all 
classes and conditions, num g nearly 2,000, assembled and 


prema Sera ag gant au, raat 

ion, is a asa 

does not and will > any ciation by 
other means than those in the law. 

“"Tovsboal, That assurance, citizens here assembled will give 

their cordial support to the administration, and indorse them in sustaining 
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The citizens in this mass meeting say that they accept the assnr- 

ances of the Government that ne further attemp» to promulgate a 
new constitution will be made, and pledge their support to the 
Government, and will indorse them in sustaining this polley. 
But on the same day another meeting was held which could be 
justly termed the Stevens meeting. This was called by and under 
the auspices of the committee of safety, protesting against the 
Queen’s actions of Saturday, when public proclamation had twicé 
been made of her intention and determination to forego any chango 
in the Constitution, only as provided by that instrument. ‘They 
secured the passage of the following resolutions: 

Now, therefore, we, the citizens of Honolulu, ofall nationalities, and regardless 
of political party affiliations, do hereby condemn and denounce the action of the 
Queen and her supporters. 

And we do hersey ratify the appointment and indorse the action and report 
made by the said committee of safety and we do hereby further empower such 
committee to further consider the situation, and further devise such ways and 
means as may be nea to secure the permanent maintenance of law and 
order and the protection of life, liberty, and property in Hawaii. 

This meeting, called by {the committee of safety composed of 13 
members—5 Americans, 1 ‘En glishman, and 1 German—adjourned 
about 3 o’clock and addressed the following note to our minister: 

HAWAUAN IsLAyDs, 


To His Excellency Joun L. STEVENS. Honolulu, January 16, 1893. 
American 


Minister Resident: 

Sir: We, the undersigned, citizens and residents of Honolulu, respectfully 
represent that, in view of recent ae events in this Kingdom, pe ape | ih 
the revolutionary acts of Queen Liliuokalani on Saturday last, the public safety 
is menaced and lives and property are in peril, and we appeal to you and the 
United States forces at your command for assistance. 

The Queen, with the aid of armed force and accompanied by threats of violence 
and bloodshed from those with whom she was actin g, attempted to proclaim a new 
constitution; and while prevented for the time ton accomplishing her object, 
declared publicly that she would only defer her action. 

This conduct and action was upon an occasion and under circustances which 
have created general alarm and terror. 

We areunable o meme ourselves without aid, and, therefore, pray for the pro- 
tection of the United States forces. 

I call 2 eae attention of members of this House to the last 
clause inthis most remarkable production: ‘We are unable to pro- 
tect ourselves without aid, and therefore pray for the protection of 
the United States forces.” Under what obligations were our forces 
to protect conspirators against the Constitutional Government of a 
weak but friendly power? They did not ask for the protection of 
the legation and the lives and property of American citizens, the 
only authority our minister had for the landing of our forces in 
foreign waters, but because ‘‘we are unable to protect ourselves 
without aid.” Suppose they were unable to protect themselves, 
could it be said that even if they had been American citizens the 
could create a necessity for protection by their own wrongful an 
illegal sone, and plead that as a right to call on our troops for pro- 
tection 

No, Mr. Speaker; I have not a question but that this part of this 
note was absolutely true; they had to have the protection of out 
troops and their services in as the dethronement of thé 
Queen. This was the call and only call on our minister for troops 
to _s the legation and the lives and property of our citizens, 
and the Queen and her minister protested in writing ee 1 nd - 
ing American troops. Not a call for help from our citizens, but by 
a revolutionary committee, composed of various nationalities, 
scheming the overthrow of a Government without a soldier or a 
single stand of arms. 

mid and frightened at their own treasonable conduct and weak- 
ness, they have not the courage and manhood to gas further, 
and send a committee to our minister requesting not to | d 
troops until the next morning. But Mr. Stevens was not fright- 
ened. He had at hand an American man-of-war, officered and 
manned by brave men, and he told them whether they were poy z 
not, he would land the U. 8. troops that evening. n after this, 
about 4 0’clock, about 175 marines and officers marched through the 
streets with arms and cannon, loaded and shotted, and took up 
their position not at the American legation, not in the neighbor- 
hood of the American residents or where their property was located 
but 76 yards across a narrow street from the Hawaiian Governmen 
building. Admiral Skerrett, the commander of the Pacific squad- 
ron, when requested to give his official opinion of the desira ility 
of the location of the troops to protect American property and the 
American legation and consulate, said: 

Sir: I have examined, with a view of inspection, the premises first es by 
the force landed from the U. 8. 8. Boston, and known as Arion Hall, situated on 
the west side of the Government building. The tion of this location is in thé 
rear of a large brick building known as Music Hall. The street it faces is com- 
paratively a narrow one, the building itself facing the Government building. In 
my opinion it was unadvisable to locate the oo there, if they were landed be 
the protection of the United States citizens, being distantly removed from thé 
business portion of the town, and generally far away from the United penton 
tion eral, as well as being distant the houses and 

. It will be seen the accompanying sketch 
the Provisional Government troops been attacked from the east, such ai 
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When these troops were landed the evidence is uncontroverted 
that there was not the least indication of disorder either on the 
streets of the city or on the island. Women and children were fear- 
lessly walking the streets, apparently unconcious of danger, and 
men at their usual vocations. The pages of history will not furnish 
a parallel, There was no pretense, at this time, that the so-called 
committeo of safety had organized a government. There is no pre- 
tense that American citizens had requested of the minister the 
landing of troops to protect life or property. There is no 5 
that the Government of Hawaii requested or consented to the land- 
ing of troops. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, this action of our minister in landing troops 
on the soil of Hawaii was in itself an act of war. 

It will not be denied that the United States troops took possession 
of the island of Hawaii in open violation of every principle of interna- 
tional law, right, precedent, and justice, without the request or con- 
sent, as Lhavesaid,of the de jureand de factogovernment of theislands. 
Then the occupation was unlawful, without precedent, and had for 
its aim and purpose the execution of a scheme long contemplated 
by Mr. Stevens, of annexing the islands to the United States. Our 
troops occupied the city of Honolulu nearly twenty-four hours 
before the so-called committee of safety proclaimed the existence of 
a Provisional Government and the dethronement of the Queen. At 
half-past2 o’clock on Tuesday the committee of safety, after an inter- 
view with Minister Stevens, in which he agreed if the revolution- 
ists were attacked by the Queen’s forces that he would interfere, 
and the Queen’s ministers received the same information. Even 
then they sent one of their number to the Government building to 
see who was there, and finding no one present they proceeded to the 
building in squads, by different routes, and read their proclama- 
tion. 

Messrs. Parker and Peterson testified before Mr. Blount: 


That on Tuesday at 1 o’clock they called on Mr. Stevens, and by him were 
informed that in the event the Queen's forces assailed the insurrectionary forces 
ho vould intervene. 

At 2:30 o’clock of the samo day the members of the Provisional Government 

roceeded to the Government being in squads and read their proclamation- 

hey had separated in their march to the Government building for fear of observa. 
tion and arrest. There was no sign of an insurrectionary soldier on the street. 
The committee of safety sent to the Government building a Mr. A. S. Wilcox to 
see who was there, and, on being informed that there were no Government forces 


on the grounds, p ed in the manner I have related and read their proclama- 
tion. Just before concluding the reading of this instrument 15 volunteer troops 
ap Within a half hour afterw some 30 or 40 made their appearance, 


part of the Queen’s forces, numbering 224, were located at the station house, 
about one-third of a mile from the Government building. The Queen, with a 
body of 50 troops, was located at the palace, north of the Government buildin 
about 400 yards. A little northeast of the palace and some 200 yards from it, a 
the barracks, was another body of 272 troops. These forces had 14 pieces of 
artillery, 386 rifles, and 16 revolvers. West of the Government building and 
across & Nn w street were posted Capt. Wiltse and his troops, these likewise 
having and small arms. 


Immediately upon reading the proclamation by a citizen of the 
United States establishing the so-called government while the 
Queen’s forces were still in possession of the police station and all 
other defensive avenues of the Government, our minister sent a 
ucie to the committee of safety recognizing the Government as the 
de facto Government of the islands. Mr. Stevens said: 


A Provisional Government having been duly constituted in the place of the 
recent Government of Queen Liliuokalani, and said Provisional Government 
being in full possession of the Government building. the archives, and the treas- 
ury, and in control of the capital of the Hawaiian Islands, [hereby recognize said 
Provisional Government as the de facto Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Here without the firing of a gun, without a soldier, without muni- 
tions of war, a few foreigners declared that the Government of the 
Queen had ceased to exist, and in its stead they had set up a Pro- 
visional Government. Does the history of all time ower such a 
tarce. Of all of the revolutions ever hatched for the overthrow of 
an Organized Government, this must stand out in the pages of his- 
tory as the most farcical. 

It is not necessary to sustain Mr, Blount’s report by further evi- 
dence, hut I will add the statement of one of the ablest and most 

rienced journalists in the got Mr. Nordhoff, who was sent 
out to Hawaii by the New York Herald, and remained there several 
months investigating the causes which lead to the revolution and 
how it was carried out. 


First. The Hawaiian Government, to which he was accredited, did not ask him 
to land troops. It was certainly competent to deal with any attempt at disorder 
or insurrection, having troops, arms, and a battery of Gatlings, as well as a 
police force, all under command of an officer capable and ready to act. This the 
conspirators knew, and therefore they did not actively move until after Mr. 
Stevens had landed United States forces and guns. They read their proclama- 
tion, in fact, under the protection of the Un States forces and under their 
guns. 

Second. Mr. Stevens has pretended that he landed the troops and guns to pro- 
tect the life and property of Americans. This was one of the false statements b 

which he deceived Secretary Foster. But American life and property aro fount 
in Honolulu, the last on or near the wharves, and the first in the residence part 
nf the town. He stationed the Boston’s men and guns away from the wharves 
and business streets and far away from the residence quarter, between the palace 
and Government building, in sucha way as to command both ofthese and nothing 


ge. 
I have the authority of a naval officer, with whom I examined the place, for say- 
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ing that where Mr. Stevens ordered the troops to be placed they were useless to 
detend American life or property, but excellently posted to cow, and if necessary 
disperse, the Government and cover the hasty proclamation-reading of the con- 
spirators. 

a hird. Mr, Stevens pretends that there was a threat of disorder under which he 
landed troops. But, on the contrary, Overwhelthing evidence shows that thé 
town was entirely quiet. 





Mr. Blount in his report to the President commenting on the com- 
plicity of Mr. Stevens with revolutionists, says: 

Mr. Stevens consulted freely with the leaders of the revolutionary movement 
from the evening of the 14th. These disclosed to him all their plans. They 
feared arrest and punishment. He promised them protection. They needed the 
troops on shore to overawe the Queen's supporters and Government. This he 
agreed to and did furnish. They had few arms and notrained soldiers. They did 
not mean to fight. It was arranged between them and the American minister 
that the proclamation dethroning the Queen and organizing a provisional govern- 
ment should be read from the Government building and he would follow it with a 
speedy recognition. All this was to be done with American troops provided with 
— arms and artillery across a narrow street within astone’s throw. This was 
done. 

‘Then commenced arguments and importunities to the military commander and 
the Queen that the United States had recognized the Provisional Government and 
would support it; that for them to persist involved useless bloodshed. 

No soldier of the Provisional Government ever left the 2-acre lot. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in concluding my remarks on this branch of 
the subject showing Mr. Stevens’ complicity in this so-called revo- 
lution and overthrow of the Constitutional Government of Hawaii, 
I will only add one more extract from the voluminous testimony 
sent to this House by the President. Mr. F. W. Wunderburg, who 
was offered the position of collector-general of customs by the Pro- 
visional Government, and who was one of the bravest and boldest 
of the revolutionary leaders, in his evidence taken by Mr. Blount, 
says: 

The committee of safety met at the office of W. O. Smith in Fort street, Hono- 
lulu, at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 16th day of January, 
1893, for the purpose of discussing the necessary steps to be taken in forming a 
new government. 

Shortly after the committee met it was decided that they were not ready for 
the landing of the American troops, and a committee of three, with Thurston as 
the chairman, was immediately dispatched to the American legation to prevail 
upon Mr. Stevens to delay the landing of the Boston's men. The committee 
returned shortly and reported that Mr. Stevens had said to them: ‘ Gentlemen, 
the troops of the Boston land this afternoon at 5 o'clock, whether you are ready 
or not.” 

The foregoing report of Mr. Stevens's reply to the committee is as near literal as 
can be remembered, and gives a correct idea of the meaning conveyed. The com- 
mittee of safety adjourned to meet the same evening, at 7:30 o'clock, at the house 
of Henry Waterhouse, in Nuuanu Valley. The American troops landed at 5 
o'clock, as Mr. Stevens had told the committee they would, and marched up Fort 
street to Merchant, and along Merchant street, halting in King street, between 
the palace and Government building. 

At the time the men landed the town was pee quiet, business hours were 
about over, and the people—men, women, and children—were in the streets, and 
nothing unusual was to be seen except the landing of a formidable armed force 
with Gatling guns, evidently fully prepared to remain on shore for an indefinite 
length of time, as the men were supplied with double cartridge belts filled with 
ammunition, also haversacks and canteons, and were attended by a hospital corps 
with stretchers and medical supplies. The curiosity of the people on the streets 
was aroused, and the youngsters, more particularly, followed the troops to see 
what it was all about. 


To sum up, Mr. Speaker, these events which crowded themselves 
upon each other with such rapidity that the human mind fails to 
grasp them, it will be seen that on Saturday, the 14th day of Jan- 
uary, the Committee of Safety first met; on Monday, the 16th, our 
forces landed and took possession of the island; on Tuesday the 
17th, the Provisional Government was proclaimed, and on Thurs- 
day, the 19th, commissioners were appointed and sailed in a vessel 
ready for the occasion to conclude a treaty of annexation and ces- 
sion with the United States of the Sandwich Islands. Then, sir, it 
will be seen that inthirty-twodays they had dethroned the queen, 
established a Provisional Government, commissioners had been ap- 

ointed with power to cede the islands to the United States, they 

ad traveled 6,000 miles by land and water, conferred with the 
Secretary of State and President of the United States as to the 
terms of annexation, and arranged the stipulations and submitted 
the same to the United States Senate for their ratification. 

Why this unseemly haste during the closing hours of Mr. Harri- 
son’s administration? We are simply dazed with the rapidity with 
which this Government was torn down, blotted off the map of na- 
tions, and its territory disposed of to another power. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is but a brief and imperfect summary of the facts which 
go to make up the case against Mr. Stevens, and demand the vote 
of this House in condemnation of his course as a diplomat and agent 
of our Government. The proof is accessible, in the possession of 
this House, sustaining every proposition contended for—but why 
consume time in farther discussing the first clause of thisresolution? 
Mr. Stevens must be censured and his actions disowned by this 
House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the discussion of the other branch 
of this resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
It says: 


Second. That we heartily approve the principle announced by the President of 
the United States, that interference with the domestic affairs of an independent 
nation is contrary to the spirit of American institutions. 


This is a clear-cut, unequivocal statement of our position ap pol- 
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icy in dealing with foreign nations. It is not only the doctrine of 
the Democratic party in dealing with independent fo: nations 
but every Democrat insists that thesame doctrine should be lied 
in dealing with the States of this Union, and that the Federal Sor. 
ernment should not interfere with the domestic or local affairs of 
any State. 

{ want to say to my Republican friends on the other side of this 
chamber that we indorse this doctrine as laid down Grover 
Neveland, and we will also indorse his interpretation of this doc- 
trine when he was called on to apply it in controversy with 
Hawaii, You all know that it is correct and fully in accord with 
every precedent established by every administration since the organi- 
zation of the Federal Government, more than one hundred _—_ 
ape. Your last Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, on the 11th day of 

ebruary, 1898, in writing to Mr. Stevens on this question, after he 
liad cast aside and trampled under foot the very last vestige of this 


time-honored American policy, by declaring a protectorate over 
Hawaii, said: 


So far, therefore, as your action amounts to , at the request of the de 
facto sovereign Government of the Hawaiian Islands, the cooperation of the moral 
and material forces of the United States for the protection of life and: y 


eon orto: : 
vernment by subatituting the fi 


and m of paramount au’ 


'No, gentlemen; you have one main object in pressing'‘the débate 
un ‘these resolutions, and that is to censure Grover Cleveland. We 
are determined that you shall not doit. You desire to manufacture 
litieal capital by a ae up to the American people as an 
rican dent who. by virtue of his a 
offivo, and the power incident t , ‘to tear down a Repu 
form of government in Hawaii and build on its ruins a . 
You can neither prove that there.is now a form of Gov- 
ernment in Hawaii, administered es nor that Mr. Cleve- 
land has done more than endeavor to undo the great wrong: 
trated on the Hawaiian peopte, by a Republican agent, Saeked ‘oy 
the » use of our Navy. Who. Mr. Dole? What 
authority had he for administering the Government of Hawaii? 
I have been taught that a repu form of government is one 


built by the people and administered ‘by the There has 
been no dadllen by the people in Rlowall, omaetatioes more than 
a yearhas passed away since Dole assumed the reins of powes. The 
le have had no voice in this matter. The facts are, and you 
ow it, that thirteen conspirators met in suittheunen, Sadia by 
the minister of the United States, and declared themselves a com- 
mittee of afety, sand elected one of ‘their number 
Hpwaii, and then ed to declare that Constitutional Govern- 
ment no longer existed and that the Queen was deposed. In this 
way they assumed power and have held it since. Now you-say that 
the Presidentis attempting to destroy a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, in order that he may build up a Monarchy. 

The only proof that you have ever. adduced to establish this false- 
hood is the fact that soon after Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated 
President he withdrew from the Senate the treaty of annexation 
which Mr. Harrison had submitted for ratification, and appointed 
Mr. Blount special commissioner, with paramount powers, to 
Hawati. You boldly and defiantly assert on the floor of This House, 
with as much vehemence as if it were the gospel truth, that there 
is no precedent for this, and that the President has no constitu- 
— right, and should be censured, if not impeached, by this 

ouse, 

Now, Mr. , 1 desire to read, for the benefit and information 
of those een ee have been most assertive on this - 
tion, a long list of precedents which will clearly show that it has 
been held the foundation of this Government that it was the 
right of the President, and clearly within constitutional limitations, 
to appoint special agents and commissioners with paramount pow- 
ers, for particular and specific purposes, without the advice. con- 
sent of the Senate, ese precedents which I will cite will also 
show that this has been done even while the Senate was in-session. 


This report was made by Senators Joun T. Mor@an, Eli Saulsbury, | 


Joseph E, Brown, and H. B. Payne, members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the Senate in | 


gn 1888, in reference to the treaty 
between the United States and England. ‘They said: 
i rs tments of di Seeocaeen om conventions, 
Sante, and toaenian with Pa since 1792. The whole number of per. 
sons appointed or recognized by the President, without the concurrence or 
of the Senate, or the express auth of aed thirty to conduct nego- 
tiations and conclude treaties is four hundred it, Three have been 

iby the State and have | 


t the advice and co: of the 
Tt be seen that an interval of fifty-three eee, ‘between 1827 and 1880, 
during which the President did not ask the consent of the Senate to any 


important appointments and many others were made:when the 
Senate was in session: 


March 2, 1798.—David Humphries. By W: . Commissioned plenipo- 
tentinry Sasashartth aighers. Oengressadjeursetentha aay. 
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on the of the ves of all 


been appointed by the oa 


Jan 26, 1832..._Edmand Roberts. By Jackson. issioned to treat 
with Cochin China and — Congress in i ali uti 


May 8, ¥ -N 8. Van Buren. Special agent to negotiato 
treaty with Sardinia session. °P . ° 
March 28, 1846.—A. Mann. By Polk. Special agent to treat with sun- 
states of Germany ess in session. 
constitutional of the President to select the agents through whom 
he will conduet such business is not affected by the fact that the Senate is or is 
not in session at the time of such 


t, or while the qeatC ation is being 
fer to withhold, even from the Senate, or 
is treating with a particular power or 6n 4 


conducted; or the fact that he ma: 
from — countries, the fact tha 
The secret-service fund that Congress votes to the Department of State annually 
is that from which such agents are usually paid. That is the most important 
reason for such approp’ i. 
The following is a poy en ere C: 
Persons appointed by the ent and confirmed by the Senate: 
1792. William Carmichael, William Shott, to treat with Spain. 
1794. John Jay, to treat with Great Britain. 
*inckney, to treat with Spain. 
Rufus , to treat with Great Britain. 


1796. 

1797. John Q. Adams, to treat with Prussia. 

1797. John.Q.. , to treat with Sweden. 

1797. ' , John Marshall, Elbridge Gerry, to treat with France. 


oC. 
1798. John Q. Adams, to treat Se kecee 
1799. Rufus King, to treat with Russia. 
1799. Oliver Elisworth, Patrick Henry, and William Van Murray, to treat with 


. tony as above. 
1803. James Monroe and R. ‘Livingston, to treat for Louisiana. 
. King, to‘treat with Great Britain, northeast boundary. 
1806, ow oe yg aged ifn eg eee 
‘1814, J. . Adams, . Bayard. . 6: , @ ona n msseli, ea! 
with G Britain. Pe - 
1814. Albert Gallatin, to treat with Great Britain. 
1826. ‘R.C. Anderson and John Sargeant, to treat with the American nations. 
1827. Joel R. Poinsett, vice Anderson, above. : 
1880. James B. Angell, John I. Swift, anil W. H.’ Prescott, to troat with China. 
Total number, 32. 
Persons od. by the Secretary.of State: 
825, Ch ‘ughes, to treat with Denmark. 
1826. John James Appleton, to treat with Naples. 
‘1886. H. Bates, ‘to treat-with Tonga. 


— 
a 


“Total number, 8. 
apeue by the President: 


There are many such cases, but Iwill not consume the time of the 

House in further citing: for the President's authority to 

int agents in matters touching our Foreign Relations 
Sahout e- consent of the Senate. 

This, Mr. er, effectively disposes of one of the gravest charges 
made against the President.in‘his.conduct of our F Relations 
with Hawaii. He-had a'perfect:right to appoint Mr. Blount com- 
missioner and to confer — him paramount powers. 

There is nothing, as I have heretofore shown, in the charge that 
Mr. Dole’s government was Republican in form and that Mr. Cleve- 

Was | to. it and set up a Monarehy in its 
stead. The Monarchy had in fact never ceased to exist; its func- 
tions had been suspended by the armed forces of the United States 
and its authority usurped by a ‘band of adventurers and revolu- 
tionists who were held in power by. the attitude of our Government 
and ministers. 

In charity to the Republican administration, I will say that both 
Mr. Harrison and his Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, had been 
imposed upon by the Hawaiian Commissioners, who had been sent 
to Washington'to negotiate a treaty of annexation with the United 
States. In submitting the - tg, ho the Senate, the special message 
of the President accompanying the papers stated that ‘‘ the over- 
throw of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this Gov- 
ernment.” This was stated as a fact by the President of the United 
States, and was a fact of vital importance when the treaty was 
under consideration by the Senate. Of course if the overthrow of 
the Constitutional Government of the Queen was either directly or 
indirectly promoted by the United States, this treaty ought not to 
have been ratified by the Senate. But this was not all, Mr. 

, the Secretary of State, in his letter to the President, 
accompanying the treaty, drawn up in the State Department, said, 
among other lings 

At the time the Provisional Government took 
or officers of the United States were present or took any 


part whatever in . No — peo erage was accorded to the 

Government by the United | minister until after the Queen’s 
abdication and when they were in effective possession of the Government build- 
ings, the archives, the treasury, the barracks, the police station, and all the po- 
tential machinery of the Governm ent. 

“Then, and not until then, when the Provisional Government had obtained full 
de faeto control, was the new order of things recognized by the United States 
ministen, whose formal letter of recognition was promptly followed by like action 

foreign | erts resident on the 

Islands. is not the at any a to 

such formal ae ‘in fall accord with the — Tule invari- 
able precedents of this Government, did the United States minister take any part 
by intimidating the Queen or by giving assur- 

Provisional Government. 


session of the Government 


: 


Again he says in the same letter: 


: ‘the 14th of J, y, the trolled by t 
oe Seca Seat enter, nel es ite geet Se 
ized by Hawaiian law. On the same day the first call to arms in opposition to the 
Queen was issued, and the citizens’ committee of safety was de . During 
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the 14th, 15th, and most of the 16th, the two parties confronted each other in 
angry sr: with every indication of an armed conflict at any moment. It 
was not until late in the afternoon of Monday, the 16th, after request for protec- 
tion had been made by many citizens of the United States residing in Honolulu, 
that a force of marines was landed from the Boston, by direction of the miuister, 
and in-conformity with the standing instructions which for many years have 
authorized the naval forces of the United States to cooperate with the minister 
for ~s —— of the lives and property of American citizens in case of immi- 
nent disorder. 


This letter was also sent to the Senate with the President’s spe- 
cial message and the treaty of annexation. With these statements 
from the very highest authority, from that source from which the 
Senate had a right to expect the true condition of affairs conld and 
would be furnished them, they, of course, had a right absolutely to 
depend on this information. But, sir, accompanying the Presi- 
dent’s message, the letter-of his Secretary of State, and the treaty, 
was a protest from the Queen and her minister, stating explicitly 
that she had yielded up her Government to the superior force and 
power of the United States. She said: 


(Received February 3, 1893.) 


His Excellency BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
President of the United States: 


My GREAT AND Goop Friend: Itis with deep re that I address you on this 
occasion. Some of my subjects, aided by aliens, have renounced their loyalty 
and revolted against the constitutional government of my Kingdom. They have 
attempted to depose me and to establish a provisional government, in direct con- 
flict with the organic law of this Kingdom. Upon receiving incontestable proof 
that his excellency the minister plenipotentiary of the United States aided and 
abetted their unlawful movements, and caused United States troops to be landed 
for that purpose, I submitted to force, believing that he would not have acted in 
that manner unless by the authority of the Government which he represents. 

This action on my part was prompted by three reasons: The futility of a con- 
flict with the Uni States; the desire to avoid violence, bloodshed, and the 
destruction of life and property, and the certainty which I feel that you and your 
Government will right whatever wrongs may have been inflicted upon us in the 


premises. 

In due time a statement of the true facts relating to this matter will be laid before 
you, and I live in the hope that you will judge uprightly and justly between 
myself and — enemies. 

his — is not made for myself personally, but for m pices have 
hitherto always enjoyed the friendship and protection of the United States. 

My opponents have taken the only vessel which could be obtained here for the 
purpose, and hearing of their intention to send a delegation of their number to 
present their side of this conflict before you, I requested the favor of sending by 
the same vessel an ay to you, to lay before you my statement, as the facts 
appear to myself and my loyal subjects. 

This request has been refused, and I now ask youthatin justice to myself and 
to my people that no steps be taken by the Government of the United States until 
~y cause can be heard by you. 

shall be able to dispatch an envoy about the 2d day of February, as that will 
be the first availableopportunity hence, and he will reach you with every possible 
haste that there may be no delay in the settlement of this matter. 

I pray you, therefore,my good friend, that you will not allow any conclusions 
to be reached by you until my envoy arrives. 

I beg to assure you of the continuance of my highest consideration. 

LILIVOKALANT, R. 


HONOLULU, January 18, 1898. 


This communication was received at the State Department on the 
8d day of February, 1893, before the treaty of annexation had been 
concluded, or ever considered. In this note from the Queen to my 
‘“‘Great and Good Friend,” the President of the United States, is pre- 
sented astate of facts, as Mr. Cleveland says in his special message, 
transmitting the correspondence to Congress, ‘‘upon the face of the 
papers submitted with the treaty, it clearly appeared there was open 
and undetermined an issue of fact of the most vital importance.” 
There was an issue of fact and it was of vital importance to both 
governments, because it involved the very existence of the Consti- 
tutional Government in Hawaii, and to the United States it 
involved the destruction of a foreign policy as old as the Govern- 
ment itself; it involved our national honesty, our good faith, and 
onr integrity as a nation. 

When Mr. Cleveland was inducted into office on the 4th of March, he 
ascertained that this treaty was then pending before the Senate, and 
true to himself and the great trust confided in him by the American 
people, true to the traditions and policies of the Republic, appre- 
ciating national honesty above territorial acquisition, he withdrew 
the treaty from the further consideration of the Senate “ to cause 
an accurate, full, and impartial investigation to be made of the 
facts attending the subversion of the Constitutional Government 
of Hawaii.” 

Is there a member of this House, Mr. Speaker, who will risk his 
reputation on the assertion that the President was wrong in with- 
drawing this treaty fromthe Senate in order that he might deter- 
mine this question of fact, which had been submitted to him for 
arbitration, and of such vital importance to both nations and peo- 
ples? I think not, sir. I can not believe that partisan prejudice 
can control the action of members of this House when the nation’s 
integrity, its honor, and the preservation of its traditions and poli- 
cies are the stakes at issue. ' 

But, sir, this is not all; there was another communication in 
which the head of our Government was directly appealed to. where 
a feeble and defenseless neighbor appealed to our strong and pow- 
erful Government for national justice and fairness. The American 
people are to be congratulated upon the fact that this appeal finally 
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reached the ears of a statesman conspicuous for his patriotism and 
courage, @ man who regarded the nation’s honor as of the highest 
concern and was actuated and moved alone in his conduct by that 
high and exalted sense of justice which saved the nation from dis- 
grace. In yielding to what the Queen called the superior force of 
the United States, she said: 


I, Lilinokalani, by the grace of God and under the cons‘‘tution of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest against any and all acts doneagainst 
myself and the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian Kingdom by certain 
pereene claiming to have established a Provisional Government of and for this 
<ingdom. 

That I yield to the superior force of the United States of America, whose min- 
ister plenipotentiary, His Excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United States 


troops to be landed at Honolulu and declared that he would support the said Pro- 


visional Government. 

Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces and perhaps the loss of life, I do, 
under this protest, and impelled by said force, yield my authority until such time 
as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts being presented to 
it, undo the action of its representatives and reinstate me in the authowtty which 
I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Done at Honolulu this 17th day of January, A. D. 1893. 


LILIVUOKALANI, 3B. 
SAMUEL PARKER, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
WM. H. CORNWELT, 
Minister of Finance. 
JNO. F. COLBURN, 
Minister of the Interior. 
A. P. PETERSON, 
Attorney-General. 


It was the only thing left to be done. We find indorsed upon this 
paper, which was found among the files at the American legation, 
‘accepted on the 17th day of January, 1893.” 

Mr. POST. Was that “accepted” or simply received? 

Mr. STALLINGS. It was received and accepted both; I think 
I have here the exact language used. 

Mr. POST. Iask for information. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I thought that I had the exact language, but 
I find that I have not, or that I can not put my hand on it just now. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is evident that the Queen did not yield her 
authority to the so-called Provisional Government, “but to the su- 
perior force of the United States of America, whose minister, she 
claims, at the very time, and he does not deny it, had said that he 
would support the Provisional Government. Impelled to yield she 
said by foree to avoid collision, not with the troops of the Provi- 
sional Government—for they had not a single soldier—but the troops 
of the United States, who stood ready at their guns only 76 yards 
away. She did not yield as a finality, but only until such time as 
the Government of the United States upon a full and fair presenta- 
tion of all the facts, could undo the wrong our minister had perpe- 
trated and reinstate heras the “Constitutional Sovereign of Hawaii.” 

Here is an appeal from the action of our minister in dethroning 
the Queen, directly to our Government—to Mr. Cleveland. She 
did not appeal to some nentral power, but with confidence in our 
fairness and honesty, our integrity and national pride, she leaves 
it to us to arbitrate—a party to the wrong. The confidence of this 
woman has not a parallelin the world’s history. Mr. Cleveland 
could not but accept the unpleasant duty thus thrust upon him, 
and when once accepted he had the honor of the nation in his keep- 
ing, and well has he protected her fair name, her policies and tra- 
ditions. 

When the position as arbitrator was accepted, and it could not 
be avoided, as Mr. Cleveland has said, “‘ the truth or falsity of this 
protest was surely of the first importance.” 

He proceeded to settle it and set about deciding this dispnted 
question of fact, and appointed in Mr. Blount, as special commis- 
sioner to investigate it, a man of great learning, of wide experience 
in foreign affairs, chairman of that committee in this House, and 
who had been twenty years in Congress. 

On this report, accompanied by a great mass of undisputed evi- 
dence taken at Honolulu, together with the official records in the 
State Department, Mr. Cleveland decided against annexation, and 
keeping within the bounds of his constitutional authority, as Chief 
magistrate of this great nation, he said in his message: 


In commending this subject to the extended powers and wide discretion of 
Congress I desire to add the assurance that I shall be much gratified to cooperate 
in any legislative plan which may be devised for the solution of the problem be- 
fore us which is consistent with American honor, integrity, and morality. 


The question is now with Congress. The President has fully 
sustained himself in the exalted position he holds as the head of 
the invineible National Democratic organization and increased the 
confidence the American people already had in his loyalty and 
wisdom. 

I want to see the Democrat on the floor of this House who will 
record his vote against this resolution, thereby sustaining Mr. 
Stevens’ construction of the American policy of diplomacy and con- 
demning Mr. Cleveland’s foreign policy as undemocratic and incon- 
sistent with Americaa honor, integrity, and morality. [Applause 
on Democratic side. ] 

(Here the hammer fell.} 
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Free Wool. 
SPEECH 
HON, NELSON W. ALDRIOH, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Friday, June 15, 1894. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ALDRICH said: 

Mr, PRESIDENT: It is evident from the significant vote which 
has just been taken that the dominant party in the Senate does 
not intend to make any concessions to the woolgrowers of the 
country. It is difficult to find fitting words to characterize the 
cruel and gross injustice about to be done toa large number of 
our fellow-citizens b —* wool upon the free list. 

The injustice in this case is rendered more striking by the 
fact that concessions have been made in the bill to the repre- 
sentatives of almost every otherindustry. Coal has been placed 
upon the dutiable list, and protection given to the coal miners 
of West Virginia and Maryland; iron ore has been placed upon 
the dutiable list, and protection given to the miners of Wiscon- 
sin, of Michigan, of Virginia, of Albmama, and of Tennessee; 
sugar has been placed upon the dutiable list, and protection 
given to the sugar planters of Louisiana. This list might be 
extended indefinitely. It is very evident, however, that no con- 
ee of any kind is to be shown to the wool-growing in- 

ustry. 

From the pretenses—or perhaps I had better use the word 
declarations—of the gentlemen responsible for this bill we should 
be led to infer that every industry of the United States was to 
be treated at least fairly. The distinguished Senator from an 
land [Mr. GORMAN] in his speech in partial explanation of th 
measure used these words: 

Gur friends on the other side seem very anxious to learn upon what theory 
this bill was constructed. I will tell them. It was constructed upon the 
Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue, with such incidental en 


as can be given consistently to the industries of the country. 
strictly the course marked out by President Cleveland in his letter of ac- 
cepiance. 


Then the Senator from Maryland quotes, as follows, from the 





President: 
Tariff reform is still our purpose. ‘we oppose the theory that tariff 
laws may be passed ha Ptor their o the granting of discriminating 
wage no exterminating 


governmen vate ventures, 
i abate any pom Sateteate — ~ 
Mr, Cleveland, in his celebrated message sent to Congress in 
1887, used this language: 
c 
an h pemauee wae yates arrangements as has been invited or 
Fi a assured us that in the reforms inaugurated by his party 
me friends— 
ie abrupt and radical changes which t endanger such enterprises and in- 
ie urto 
emai anomnns Sea oe ee 
i In the face of these declarations it is proposed in the pending 

. o bill to strike down an industry which is more dependent upon 

Te protective duties than any other; an industry which is more wide- 
6 spread, and in which more people are directly interested than 
ve any other in the a cael a ee ey. — oe 
community peeople are ound en 
The benefits which come to the farmer from sheep- 
raising are not alone the direct benefits which he receives from 
the sale of wool and mutton. 

Mr, PEFFER. If the Senator from Rhode Island will -par- 
don me for a moment, I will say that sheep are raised in every 
State and inevery Territory of the Union except the District 
of Columbia, ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator from Kansas for his cor- 
rection. I was under the impression that the industry existed 
in nearly all the States, and nearly all the rural communities of 
the United States. 

It would seem that in radical action of this kind, which in- 
volves such a gross discrimination against a large class of citi- 
zens, it should be incumbent upon the members of the commit- 
tee who have the pending bill in charge, to make some expla- 
nation of this exceptional treatment. 

f have heretofore shown, and other Senators have shown more 
oy at length and more intelligently, how een the agricultural 
4 interests of the North have been discriminated against in almost 
e every eon er of this measure; and here isa provision which 

adds to that discrimination and which will destroy another t 
industry, and yet we hear not one word in defense or explana- 


most ev 
sheep. 
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tion of this extraordinary action from any Senator on the other 
side of the Chamber—nota single word. Certainly the magni- 
tude of the industry, the large number of people engaged in it, 
entitle it to respectful consideration, and that at Sao some 
reason should be given why the proposed action is to be taken. 
No attempt is made, as suggested by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. CULLOM], to defend this measure in this respect. 

I say, and I think it can be clearly demonstrated, that this 
ee will destroy the sheep-raising industry in the United 

tates, or at least that larger portion of it which is devoted to 
the raising of sheep for the production of wool in the States 
Tene the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean, a region 
in which is grown the largest portion of the wool produced in the 
United States. If this bill passes there can no question 
about the absolute destruction of the sheep industry in this sec- 
tion of the country, as itexists to-day because of the duty on wool, 
and wouldnever have existed except for that duty. 

When we consider the fact, which has been very clearly shown 
by many Senators on the floor, that the freight upon the wool 
raised in the States and Territories included in that section to 
the manufacturing centers of the East, exceeds by four or five 
times the cost of transportation from Australia or from Argen- 
tina or from the Cape of Good Hope to our Atlantic coast mar- 
kets, it must be apparent that the woolgrowers of the West can 
not compete with the woolgrowers in these foreign countries, 
The lower price on their ranches and farms must equal atleast 
the amount of this difference in cost of transportation, amount- 
ing to from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 

‘0 put wool on the free list, therefore, under these conditions 
of competition, is to establish a gtr legislative prohibition 
upon the production of wool in this section of the country, and 
in this statement I have not taken into consideration the more 
important fact that with cheaper aorta and cheaper labor 
in Australia and other competing countries the present cost of 

roducing wool is much lower in these countries than can ever 
be reached in the United States. 
a PALMER, Will the Senator allow me toask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr.PALMER. Will the Senator explain to me why it is that 
the expense of transporting the wool from the West to the East 
can not be saved by the establishment of manufacturing plants 
in the sections of country where the wool is raised? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator, of course,in his question con- 
templates the transfer of the wool manufacture of the country 
from the States where it is now located to the States west of the 
Missouri River. Let us examine for a moment whether this is 
a feasible co a and whether it is possible to carry it out. 

In the East wool-manufacturing plants are already constructed; 
many hundreds of millions of dollars have been invested in their 
construction; and the people of the communities in the Kast are 
educated, and have been educated for generations, in the work 
of manufacturing wool. The experience of the world has shown 
that manufac can be done more cheaply where there is a 
collection and ieenfizetion of manufacturing industries It can 
be done more cheaply in the East than it can be in the far West 
under existing conditions. 

If wool ismade free the Eastern manufacturer can gather his 
materials from Argentina, from Australia, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from the Oriental countries which raise wool, 
at a cost for transportation, say, of half a cent a pound for cleaned 
wool as against a freight cost of 3 to 5 cents per pound from our 
own Western States and Territories. 

The freight on the goods, after they had been manufactured in 
New land or New York or Philadelphia or any other part of 
the to the States and Territories where the wool is pro- 
dnced would be so insignificant that it would play no part in the 

uestion of competition between the Eastern and Western manu- 

acturer. 

You could no more transplant, in my opinion, under existing 
conditions, with free wool, the woolen manufacturing of the 
United States from the East, where 1t is now located, to the 
points where the wool is grown in the West, than you could 
transplant the kame og of the Western States, those mag- 
nificent States along the line of the Missouri River, to New 
England. Natural, insuperable conditions exist which would 
not allow that to be done 

If you pass this measure, the great woolen manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States are to be tee if not ee 
Do you think it is possible that any ee. will under these 
new conditions invest in a woolen mill in Nevada or Montana, 
and enter into competition not only with the East, but with Ger- 
many, and France, and Great Britain? Itisnotonly notfeasible, 
but it would not be possible under the conditions which I have 
su ted for that to be done. 

f e transportation of the greasy wool of the Western States 


























end Territories to New York or Boston involves a freight cost 
of 3 to 5 cents a pound on the cleaned wool, and the transporta- 
tion cost of the manufactured goods in the form of cloth, ora suit 
of clothes, for instance, which weighs 4 or 5 pounds, would be 
infinitesimal. So the Eastern manufacturer, so far as the man- 
ufacture is concerned, would have all his present advantages 
over his Western competitors, and the additional one that he 
would be able to buy his materials in foreign countries without 
the payment of duty, and at a very small cost of transportation. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I will say to the Serator that in the West I 
ean see no insuperable difficulty in the manufacture of wool at 
the point of consumption. In that region coal is abundant and 
as cheap as it can be obtained in the Eastern regions, and there 
is scarcely an article required for manufacturing which does not 
exist more abundantly in the West than it does in the East, and 
Ihave not been able to understand why, under these circum- 
stances, the manufacture could not be carried on in the West as 
cheaply as in the East. 

Ican not understand why, if it is for the profit of the manu- 
facturer, the plant can not be transported to the point at which 
both the production and the consumption is to take place. [am 
not able to comprehend the necessity, the perpetual, eternal 
necessity, for the conveyance of the wool of the West to the 
East. 1 can not understand how it is that the East is to be the 
perpetual woolen manufacturer. 

r. ALDRICH. Let us see what the result has been in this 
respect under existing conditions. The wool grown in Montana, 
in California, in Idaho, in Colorado, in New Mexico, and Ari- 
zonais transported to the Eastern States, and manufactured into 
goods, and sent back to those Statesfora market. Our tariff has 
made that possible. With the cost of transportation against the 
Eastern manufacturer both ways; that is, with wool taken East, 
manufactured there, and sent to the West, there has been nocon- 
siderable development of woolen manufacturing in the extreme 
Western States, for obvious reasons. 

If you také away the restriction upon the importation of wool 
and allow the Eastern manufacturers to buy their wool in Aus- 


tralia and in Argentina, where they can buy it cheaper than it 
can possibly be produced in the Western States, with only the 
oods,I think 


small disadvantage of the freight on the finished 
the Senator will see that the conditions of competition will still 
be greatly to the disadvantage of Western manufacturers of wool. 
It seems to me there can be no question about that. 

It has beer: assumed on this floor by a number of Senators that 
the woolen manufacturers of the East and the Republican pro- 
tectionists of the Eastare now or have been at some time in favor 
of free wool. I wish to make as strong and as absolute a denial 
of that statement with all of its implications as it is possible for 
me to make. I have a large acquaintance among the woolen 
manufacturers of the East, and I know of but two or three in all 
their number who are in favor of free wool, and none of those 
gentlemen are Republicans or protectionists. They are all Demo- 
crats or Mugwumps, and free traders or tariff reformers. 

T do not know a woolen manufacturer in this country in favor 
of free wool who isa ee ora protectionist. They recog- 
nize, in common with all other protectionists, that this policy is 
anational one; that if it is applicable to the manufacturers of 
wool, it is also aus to the producers of wool; that if it is 
a good rule to apply to the manufacturer it isan equally good 

e to apply to the farmer, to the agriculturist. ey under- 
stand perfectly that while wool is their raw material, it is the 
farmer’s finished product, into which there has entered as large 
@ percen of labor cost as in the manufactured goods. 

e manufacturer fully understands that he is dependent upon 
the prosperity and purchasing power of farmers and others 
not engaged in manufacturing pursuits for a profitable market 
for his products; that whatever influences lessen or destroy 
the purchasing power of these classes lessens or destroys his 
business. There isa perfect mutuality of interests between those 
employed in iculture and in manufacturing. 

I understan rfectly well, and I think every man of intelli- 
gence in the United States understands, that this attack is made 
on the woolgrowing industry, not avowedly for the purpose of 
destroying woolgrowing in this country, but to destroy the pro- 
tective policy in the United States. Democrats believe that the 
producers of wool, the agriculturists of the West, if this duty 
shall be removed, will cease to be protectionists and cease to 
vote the eae ticket. That is the plain purpose of this 
proposition to place wool upon the free list. 

Democrats believe that this duty upon wool is the keystone of 
the protective arch, and if that is removed the whole system 
will ultimately crumble and fall. Iam glad to see that my dis- 
tingished friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr.Mruus], who honor me by their attention, re- 
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spond affirmatively to my suggestion; but I think that they donot 
give sufficient credit to the intelligence of the farmers of thé 
United States when they make this admission and expect any 
favorable result to follow. 

It is true that in this particular instance, with the duty re- 
moved, the industry will be destroyed, the sheep will be killed; 
it will notlingerinasemi-starving condition, butit willactually 
go out of existence. The theory of those gentlemen is that the 
farmer whose flocks shall be destroyed will all at once become 
the friend of the destroyer; that his gratitude to the men who 
have slaughtered his flocks and destroyed his income will bé 
sufficient to make him their political friend and aid their re- 
tention in power. I believe that the intelligent farmers of the 
West, who are so vitally interested in this particular question, 
will understand it thoroughly and fully; and the result in Or- 
egon the other day shows that to my mind very plainly. The 
result which you are certain to have in November in Montana, 
in Wyoming, and in all the great wool-producing States, will 
be a sufficient answer to this fallacious argument. 

No. The policy of protection will not be destroyed by this out- 
rageous action of a Democratic Congress. You may give protec- 
tion to the woolen manufacturers of the East; you may give protec- 
tion to the cotton manufacturers of the East; you may give protec- 
tion toall the great interests of the manufacturing States of the 
United States, but you can not divert them by special discrimi- 
nation in their favor from their loyalty to the principle of pro- 
tection as a national policy. The Republicans and protection- 
ists of New England and of the Eastern manufacturing States 
will always and upon all occasions be found loyal to the agricul- 
tural interests of this great country, wherever they may be 
— whether East or West, without regard to sectional 

ines. 

This is a policy by which we must stand or fall together, and I 
think that my friends around me from the Western States un- 
derstand that as wellasIdo. It is not a policy of selfishness; 
it is a policy of patriotism. It is not a policy of sectionalism, 
but a policy of nationalism. Its limits are the limits of the 
greatoceansand the Gulfand our northern boundary. Wedonot 
care alone for the interests of one section or of one State. We 
have never had any exigency in the history of the Republican 
party which made it necessary to strike down the industry of 
one people or one part of our country to preserve and to encour- 
age those of another; and I do not believe that this attempt to 
deliberately deceive the agriculturists of the country who are 
engaged in the production of wool into an abandonment of the 
po icy which has made their prosperity possible in the past can 
possibly succeed. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. VEST], who I regret is not now 
in his seat, and my friend from Texas {Mr. MILLS], have re- 
peatedly said upon the stump and in this Chamber that the policy 
of protecting wool in the past has not been successful. I have 
heard that argument from the Senator from Missouri to-day. 
He has said, and other Senators have said, and it is qoustentlp 
asserted, that the effect of the _— of protection has been to 
reduce the price of wool; that the price of wool has been higher 
with low rates of duty and lower with high rates of duty. 

I assert, and I believe I can not be successfully contradicted, 
that of all the protective duties which have been levied by any 

rotective tariff in the history of the country, the wool duties 

ave been more effective than those im d upon any other 
single article, and that the woolgrowing Pndustry of the United 
States has been fostered and developed and has increased largely 
as the direct result of the different protective tariffsenacted from 
time totime. The growth of the production of wool from 60,- 
000,000 pounds in 1860 to 364,000,000 pounds in 1893 is the ample 
evidence of the development which Kes taken place. 

Mr. POWER. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. POWER. Canada, with as large an area asthis country, 
to-day under free trade, or what is about equivalent to free trade, 
viz, a duty of about 3 cents a pound on wool, only produces 12,- 
000,000 pounds of wool; while Montana. where the industry com- 
menced only about eight or ten years ago, now produces 17,(00,- 
000 pounds. This evidently shows the benefits and the necessity 
of protection to the wool industry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator from Montana for his 
very pertinent illustration. He shows that our protective pol- 
icy has made possible a development of woolgrowing in the 
United States which would not have been possible under any 
other conditions. 

I shall put into the RECORD, and not take the time toread them, 
tables showing this growth from year to year, and showing the 
proportion which the United States has had and held of the 
wool production of the chief wool producing countries of the 
world atvarious periods. They will demonstrate clearly that so 
far from the policy of protection having been adetriment to the 
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development of this great industry, it has been its maintenance 
and support. 


Growth of the wool clip of the United States from 1810 to 1898. 





— —- 


Date of report. 








18%) .... 18, 000,000 
Na csicsendliiliiehsccd 14, 100, 000 
LOD 5 wnccun napocmse neem van 17, 829, 000 
1840... 35, 802) 114 
LORD. ccscicoumvsevenens cove 52, 516, 969 
1850 . . - 60, 264, 918 
SOF assign ene cncanponennacen 160, 000, 000 
1368 .. - 168, 000, 000 
1860 . . 180, 000, 000 
WOPO,. 5. cnn cnw se mrnennee cone 142, 000, 000 
a | 
1872. «nee 
od ie sae 
1876 . .. ---ncnensecenessnes 

1875 we 181, 000, 000 
GUE < bsenmvenrapemensccanee 192, 000, 000 | 
i aneeeeeees----| 200,000,000 





Nowm.—Those aro the estimates of the Department of A; ture. The 
commercial estimates of the domestic are ly higher than 
those of the Department, and reach 364,000,000 in 1893. 


Table showing the increase tn the clip af the four principal fine-wool countries. 


rere ——___— 












1860. 1870, 1880. 
LS ee 
United States ....... 60, 000, 000, 
Australasia ......... 000, 
serene Sate ote 
ver Piatte.......-. ’ ’ ’ , 





Let us now inquire what the effect of the tariff upon the wool 
producer has been, as shown by the relative prices which he has 


received for his wool from time to as compared with the 
yr mb tata maaan he r wools in other parts 
o w : 

‘The main contention of the Senator from Missouri and his 


price of wool to the farmer ever since this 
ive policy was adopted; that the prices of 1867 
pg um prices, and that there we bboen a constant 
ec prices ever since, showing, from stand poin 
that this wool duty has not been protective. : 


Of course, there has always been an absurd incornsistency in 
interested 


that argument, because, when addressing not; 

in eres they have insisted that wool duty has in- 
cressed the price of wool to the woolen manufacturers, and the 
rice of ing ts the people at the same time thzt it has re- 
ueed the price to the farmer. Let us examine the first branch 
of that question and see whether it is true that the farmer has 
received, as I have asserted, the full benefit of this protective 


man, and of which the d from lowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] was a ; in the work of recording the 
course of prices in this country for fifty we determined to 
make an investigation which would be and conclusive 


peting countries abroad. We were aware of the ees soe 
culty of this ages, ree Asall Senators know, hun- 
dreds of varieties and grades of wool coming to European markets 
from almost every country in the world; and it was extremely 
difficult to get two varie of foreign and domestic wool the 
prices of which could be fairly compared. 

Of course, one great fact 
wool is the tage of dirt and other impurities which it con- 
tains, the of wool from the unwashed condition to the 
scoured condition, varying from 40 per cent to 80 per cent; in 
other words, wools from various parts of the world contain any- 
where from 20 to 60 per cent of pure scoured wool, and 
market value is al ways dependent upon the degree of their shrink- 
age quite as much as upon the quality of the fleece. It is evi- 
dent, from those facts, that a comparison, to be entirely fair, can 

made upon a scoured-wool basis, because it is the scoured 
wool which is used by the manufacturer and which goes into 


The committee, therefore, undertook to make ~~ 
the cont Gt bpm peetinains wnaheat abound: week Sn nited 
States and of a similar grade, as nearly as possible the same 


i 


grade, in Great Britain. In this work they called to their as- 
sistance the late Geo William Bond, of Boston, who was, I 
think, considered at that time by everyone as the best living 
authority upon the question of wool. Unfortunately, Mr. Bond 
died beforecompleting his work. The committee was then for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of the well-known wool 
merchants of Boston, Mauger & Avery, who kindly consented 


000 | to go into this laborious work of ascertaining the relative prices 


of various grades of scoured wool inthe United States and in 
Great Britain. 

The result of that investigation, which was a most important 
and satisfactory one, is contained in the report of the committee. 
From that report I shall insert a table in the RECORD which 


000 | contains the essence of the report. It is a comparison between 


the prices of fine Ohio fleece, scoured, in the United States and 
of 3 amen average fleece, scoured, in London. This table is 
as follows: 


Comparison of prices of Ohio and Australian scoured wools, 





Price in 
Price of | London of 








Difference 
Year. —— a the two 

scoured. | age fleece, COs. 

scou 

Ss eli aia, Lick ete a he 90. $0. 53 80. 
TN wie ti atin goes pealiaedinipteiiaainae weiiil « aaeaiil J .53 St 
= bb ede me COUN Ste HND Ss OSECROMDMEERT eben auee 0} = 3 

Tn kdaane nomad 7 it ; 
i Sa didn artlehtithabtonars ioirtstctniichiniesemniancaapsesaibl “om “ . 88 
|r aed aa OR tt EAE. 168 42 "oe 
a ig asa ai apie albdalaidbaianthiniil Bt 48 3 

ssaegeibsh inteldsainaslightles cababefeboambinntio-dntjnanintnineiilinhansnocitt ° 4 ; 

I seni vanddisiniiialitst ihigttnosipanoiteanigeiiiatiiaiiamanndl e 40 “ 
iekaponmbiiinisnmendnaenaangainiabhatnas . 63 . 34 -29 
TE elec auiawell 6 | -@m 
“CERT a eae ental 0 ~82 18 
March 1, 1894. 45} -32 13} 


Average difference, 29 cents. 


The statement shows the price in each case and the difference 
in price in the two countries. The prices in the United States 
were obtained by Messrs. Mauger & Avery, and those in London 
were furnished by Helmuth Schwartze & Co., the well known Lon- 
don wool brokers. This uiry extended over a period from 
1881 to 1892. During those ve years the difference in price 
of these two grades of scoured wool (which are almost identically 
the same in quality and use) to the manufacturer was 32 cents a 

hie words, the woolen manufacturer of Great Brit- 
wool at a price which was 32 cents per scoured 
imation competitor paid for his scoured 
the same quality. 


of 
That difference isalmost identical with the tariff rate upon the 
This rate was 30 cents a pound under the act of 
1883, and substan tially the same under the act of 1890. It dem- 
tes beyond any dispute, that the American farmer has 

the full benefit during all this time of the protective 
I believe there can not be found in the history of tariff 
the United States so strong and so positive an 
the beneficial effects of protective duties as is 
shown in the results of this investigation. 

Mr. PEFFER. What was the average difference? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the twelve years, 32 cents a pound was 
the average difference 


S 


- Senators may admit that a difference existed, but they claim 
See the went down all this time. Why did it go down? 


was noton account of protective duties in the United 
States. It was because of the enormous increase in the produc- 
— wool in all the great wool-producing countries of the 
world. 

T havealready inserted a table showing the remarkable growth 
of the production of wool in all these countries. 

It was the wonderful growth in the production of wool in Aus- 
tralia, it was the reduction in the cost of ae wool in 
A on a oe Good Hope, that 

t about decrease of prices the world over. 

submitted shows that there was an 

amount of wool produced in the 
United States the thirty from 1860 to 1890 when 
it was protected by proper duties. This is certainly arate of in- 
crease that is ying, and that wholly vindicates the policy of 
which it has been ‘ 
attention to the fact, also brought out by the same 


ee ee ee the three other coun- 
to | tries from comes bulk of the fine wools of the world, 


has been much greater than in the United States; has been 
in fact, as to be phenomenal, and is equal to more than 
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100 per cent. These countries have exceptional advantages for 
woolgrowing, of a nature so remarkable that but for the wool 
Auty it would have been impossible for the American farmer 
and ranchman to have remained in the field against them. 

This phenomenal increase in production has resulted in a 
eondition approximating an oversupply, and to that fact we 
must look for the explanation of the great fall in the prices of 
wool. As the prices of wool have fallen the world over, the 
prices of our domestic wools have necessarily fallen in sympathy 
with them; but always our American wools have commanded 
prices above the prices of foreign wools in foreign markets by 
the amount of the wool duty. This is the reasonyhy we have 
been able to keep on increasing and developing our domestic 
clip, notwithstanding the anomalous condition of the world’s 
wool markets. 

{ have here another table, taken from the annual wool circu- 
lar of Helmuth Swartze &Co., of London, England, which shows 
the quantitiesof fine woolsimported into Buropefrom the English 
dependencies for the four years, 1889-1892, and the average vaiue 
per bale of these wools as established at the London sales. It 
appears that the value per bale declined from £154 in 1889 to £12 
in 1892, a decrease in value of 29 per cent in the four years. 


Imports of fine wool into Hurope. 














Average 

; Australa- | Total, 
Year. sian, | Cape | colonial. a 98 value. 

Bales. | Bates. Bates. 
ss Siten aap en 1, 385, 910,000 | 1,695,000 £1 £26, 272, 000 
_ ows died kinpeiormmill 1,411,000 | 288,000 1,699,000 1 25,060, 000 
FOU oo sc mccancanonanees , 688,000 | 822,000) -2, 005,000 13, 27,067, 000 
PR « cnensecachcs once 1,835,000 | 291,000 | 2,126,000 2 25, 512, 000 


Percentage of decrease in value, 1892 over 1889, 28.93. 


Senators on the other side know that this fall in the European 
values of wool is the true explanation of the fall in prices in the 
United States; and the American farmer knows that the fall in 
prices which he has been compelled to endure, has been less, by 
the amount of the duty, than it would necessarily have been but 
for the existence of that duty. 

There is one-other cause whichI might go into, which my 
friend from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] thinks has had a very great 
influence upon this reduction of price, this is the unsettled mone- 
tary condition of the world. There is no question but that this 
cause has been influential, especially in the Eastern countries, 
with theirsilver currency. But,asidefrom thosemonetary con- 
ditions, I repeat that it was this enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of wool and the cheapening of its production that led 
to the decline in the price of wool the world ever; but in all 
those years when this decline took place, the difference be- 
tween the price in the United States and in competing countries 
was as inflexible as any law of nature; it was always and at all 
times a difference of the amount of the duty—or very nearly 
the amount of the duty—imposed by the fariff laws of the 
United States. 

The farmers of the United States ought to realize, and I think 
they have shown by their votes recently that they do realize, 
that this policy of protection has given to them, in their wool- 
producing industry, a valuable adjunct to their agricultural pur- 
suits. 

‘It is not always, as I have already stated, the price which the 
farmer receives for his wool that measures the value of sheep- 
rajsing as an agricultural pursuit. The incidental benefits 
which the farmer has everywhere in the United States received, 
because he was enabled to carry on woolgrowing in connection 
with other agriculture, are oftentimes greater than the price 
which he receives for his wool. 

I think there will be no Senator here who will undertake to 
tell me that the decline which has taken place in the price of 
wool in Australia has been owing to the American tariff. It is 
undoubtedly true that the quantity of wool produced in the 
United States, amounting to about one-sixth of the world’s pro- 
duction, has had some effect, and perhaps an appreciable effect, 
upon the general decline in prices. When the production of a 
country likethe United States is added to the world’s production, 
it must naturally and inevitably have some effect upon prices. 
But the great effect has been by the increase in production in 
the three countries of the Southern re which have pe- 
culiar physical and economic advantages for the successful grow- 


—— wool on a large scale. 
‘The table to w 1 have alluded has been continued by 
Messrs Mauger & Avery down to the present time, and I want 


to-call the attention of the Senate to the remarkable state of 
facts which the later figures disclese. Mor twelve years preced- 
ing 1892 the foreign price was 52 cents pound of scoured 
weol less than the domestic price. In 1 the electionin 
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November, 1892, after the American people knew that the pol- 
icy of free wool was to be put into effect, the difference between 
the foreign and domestic price fell from 32 cents to 22 cents. 

In January, 1894, the difference between the foreign and do- 
mestic price of scoured wool fell to 18 cents. On the Ist day of 
March, 1894, the difference fell to 134 cents, showing that under 
existing conditions, with a feeling on the part of the farmers 
and manufacturers of the country that free wool is a certainty, 
we have been fast reaching a free-wool basis and the prices in the 
United States are rapidly approximating the prices in Great 
Britain. There is a decline in the difference in prices from 32 
cents on an average for twelve years to 134 cents. 

Senators say that this decline has taken place under the Mc- 
Kinley law. Itis true that it has, but there is no intelligent 
Senator upon the other side of the Chamber who will undertake 
to say that it has taken place on account of the act of 1890. It 
has taken place, as certainly as a result can follow a cause, from 
the fact that this Congress proposes to remove the duties from 
wool. Nosane woolen manufacturer would buy wool at the prices 
prevailing in the United States, and make that wool into woolen 
goods, to be sold six months or a year bence incompetition with 
the goods of European manufacturers who have free wool. 

This decline in prices comes simply from your threatened 
destruction of this industry. Wool is selling to-day in the 
Western States and Territories at a price approximating the 
price at which it will have to be sold if this bill becomes a law. 
I say “approximating” because it is only an approximation. If 
this bill becomes a law the price of scoured wvol will decline at 
least 13 to 15 cents below the present rate in order to reach the 
basis of equalization of the foreign price. I donot mean to say, 
however, that there may not be a temporary advance in foreign 
prices growing out of a possible increased demand for foreign 
wools in the United States following the adoption of this act. 
There is verylikely to be a small increase temporarily in antiei- 
pation of such ademand, and to that extent, perhaps, the Ameri- 
ean farmers may be saved from the full extent of that destiue- 
tive fall. 

Mr. POWER. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I mean to say that when the American de- 
mand for foreign wool is added to the foreign demand, that the 
foreign prices may temporarily advance. 

Mr. POWER. The foreign prices, not our prices? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, the foreign prices; but no man can ex- 
pect, and I think there is no Senator in this Chamber who does 
expect, that there will be a permanent advance in the price of 
wool throughout the world. 

The great advantages which Australia, and Argentina, and 
China and other wool-producing countries have over the United 
States in labor, in transportation, and in various other ways will 
continue, and the movement to lower prices, in my opinion, is 
inevitable. The only chance the woolgrower of the United 
States has to be saved from this destructive competition is by 
the retention of the wool duty. You have shown by your votes 
to-day that you do not intend that that shall be done. You 
have dedicated a large portion of the free and intelligent peo- 
ple of this country to the destruction of one of their great in- 
dustries. Itisdone solely for the benefit of a political party 
and to carry out the theory of its leader. No man believes if 
Mr. Cleveland had not put himself at the head of this crusade 
for free wool a few yearsago that wool would have been treated 
any differently from the agricultural products of the South in 
this bill. 

Mr. VEST. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Iask him if the great leader of the Republican 
party, Gen. Grant, did not advocate free wool in a message he 
sent to Congress while he was President? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know whether Gen. Grant ever ad- 
vocated the removal of the duty on wool or not. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly he did. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not sure whether that is so or not, but 
I can say to the Senator that no considerable portion of the Re- 
publican party. has ever at any time followed the example of 
that leader in that ee me On the other hand, the Democratic 
party seems to be absolutely solid in Montana, in North Dakota 
and in South Dakota, as well as in New York and New Jersey, 
against these duties. 

My attention is called to the utterance of another distinguished 
Democratic leader upon this point made elsewhere not long ago. 
That gentleman said: 

Twice in recent Congresses the battle for free wool has been fought, and 
twice it has been gained in this House. All the reasons for it and all the 
reasons against it have been sented to the American people. Free wool 
has become an acknowled and well understood part of the Democratic 
scheme of tariff reform. myself believe that if every other item in this 
bill were stricken out, if in the wisdom of this committee every other pro- 


change were abandoned, yet if we could carry through a bill puttt 
wool on the free list, and reducing the duties on woolen goods, we shoul 
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‘ent, benegcons, revolutionary step in the work of tariff reform 


ake a 
that would justify all the efforts we have put forth. 


Mr. FRYE. From whose speech does the Senator read? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think Iam not permitted by the rules of 
the Senate to say whose speech it is or where it was delivered; 
but it is from the speech of e gentleman who is very distin- 
guished in the councils of his party. 

Mr. CULLOM. Especially on revenue bills. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall insert in the REcoRD as a part of my 
remarks, in their mppeeartate places, some tables showing the 
amount of American and of foreign wools consumed by Ameri- 
can manufacturers for the decades from 1840 to 1890, ia order to 
show that the duty upon wool has not prevented the healthy 
and the normal development of woolen manufacture in the 
United States, and that it has not had the injurious and de- 
structive effect upon the woolen manufacturer which some of the 
friends of free wool have claimed it has had. 

T shal] also insert in the ReEcORD a comparative statement, 
showing the relative growth of the cotton and woolen industries 
in the United States in order to demonstrate that the woolen 
manufacturers with a duty upon wool have had a larger percent- 
ege of relative growth than the manufacturers of cotton goods, 
who have had free cotton, showing that this idea of free raw 
material has not been for the benefit of the manufacturer espe- 


elally. 
The tables are as follows: 


Falue of manufactures of wool in each of the census years Srom 1820 to 1890 
v and the per capita value. - , 














Y Value 
ear. per 
capita. 
WEN. ncn Subtienbadiine ane 6% > ones imine cine daeaelih 413, 068 80. 46 
BE Ltiventiaksdhiweadvlbiesss+<neivbadstnehak ebsucoenunne 528, 166 88 
Ts \intnti ie Sait, tine ninpndieh Abii basing bdedealiaeiebanined 696, 999 - 82 
SEE disk bnciniiispnnddinech musi dioaietensinn wehiheiiieabee ain itekledl 207,545 1.86 
SIT iscinidls hitineeteinnicasinineanile pincintetaieieshieliataindis snblalancadiesitamaadaall 506, 364 2.09 
Nis chicci is Guaittivile b ie eles hon cick ak cal 177, 495, 689 4,60 
i Nndiiieeigitittnn ween tindonacnvovabinisdadtiinsablenianall 267, 252, 918 5.34 
Rss ccielli Ns bas Sieas aden dinlite dain ploenniin blgiied aie Seeodiiiadiiamsinaln cn aiaal 387, 768, 524 5. 37 











Per 
Periods. capita. 

Pounds. 

a 8.0 
DIE, clits adackbueconesuce 3.3 
NE thibnen hiiinedbibe eine 5.4 
PI, scndtundiohanceenose 5.8 
Scdipecsscconsebennne 6.2 





vee 


Comparative statement of the values of manufactures of cotton and wool in each 
ofthe census yeare from 130 €0 100, and the % - 





Year. 





BESSeee 


There is one other phase of this subject on which I desire to 
detain the Senate for a few moments. 

It has been said, and persistently said by Democratic orators, 
that if you remove the duties upon wool o will saomey reduce 
the price of cloth to the people of the United States; and 
a very exaggerated idea has revailed as to the amount of this 
saving and the effect which the removal of the wool duties will 
have upon the prices both of cloth and clothing. In an ordi- 
nary suit of clothes there are, I suppose, from 4 to 5 pounds of 
scoured wool. 

If the whole difference between the foreign and the domestic 
price, as shown by these tables, for the average of twelve years, 
of 32 cents per pound, should be added to the cost of the cloth- 
ing on account of the duty, this would make a difference of 
about a dollar and a half on each suit of clothes worn by the peo- 
ple of the United States as the additional price paid on account 






of the eo duties upon wool. If what Senators upon the 
other side claim in thisregard were true, that it is always a tax 
added to the cost, the additional cost of asuit of clothing of thé 
very finest quality, on account of the duty, would never exceed a 
dollar and a half. 

Upon a suit of clothing that weighed 5 pounds, with the dif- 
ference in price now existing between scoured wool in London 
and New York and Boston, the difference would be 65 cents on 
a suit of clothes, saved to the purchaser if the whole of the duty 
is added as a tax. Of course, whatever the difference in the 
cost of a pound of scoured wool between the two countries, the 
greater by that difference the cost of the wool which went into 
the suit of clothes. 

Let us foliow that matter a little further and see what per- 
centage of the cost of the finished suit of clothes is the wool 
consumed in making the cloth in the suit. I have before me & 
statement by a well-known firm of Boston clothing manufac- 
turers, showing in detail the cost of a suit of clothes and all the 
various items which go to make upthatcost. I shall insert their 
tables in the RECORD, because I think they will form a valuable 
contribution to this discussion. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


DEAR Sie: I inclose you the net cost of suits to us, as per inclosed items: 


ee ge Ne is palenon on baswcncceecncncsceccescnccceane 87. 38 
14§ yards body lining, at 35 cents per yard ......................-...-..- 
yards sleeve lining at 13} cents per yard .........-.........-.--..-.... 

ockets, thread, silk, twist, cotton, etc.................--...-....------- 
jf, dozen buttons at 10 

taying, wadding, interlining 
Genres, wie I ieee ichantisibbdmnle snus a conseeseucnce sco. 
Pant tr ing, ——— ryan buckles, staying, ete ........... 
Vest outside and inside lining, wigan, buttons... 
Cutting suit, 80 cents; trimming, 20 cents; coat, $2.25; pants, 

ee Se i ov nbnbtkeudnho ss Senehens sovunhecsdscecocsnce 
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inn dis conv eucelincsswassedseus 
SIGINT, 0. indie cnchontadesesasnus 
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SMITH, CARTER, CONNOR & CO. 
An analysis shows the pevoemsnge of cost of each item of manufacture to 
oO 











the total cost to be as follows: 
Percent- 
Cost. | age to to- 
tal cost. 
SD OE Ma ctrasuensbapoiel sddubdbacssccoes ddbadsecdes $7.38 53.6 
EE i inantalins ad duaedeisindbednuerpinhnehnsosete 1.89 13.7 
Labor, ys ee Rllah ns ocicaliehateuennepuadeietiiinindia ow grec 4.10 29.7 
Ne Tn ee caudcbusbeonstie .40 3.0 
Ne i neil beknitbiiriceddgck inecnendieewenenn sons 13.77 100 


Wholesale ee price, $16; subject to discount for cash. 
Retail selling price, $20. 


An analysis of the costof the different items in comparison with the retail 
selling peice is shown by the following table: 


Percentage of cost of items to the retail selling price. 








Percent- 
Cost. ‘e of re- 
Pp 
iiss iatlab dare titenvad cous sedcgenbiecesipeareccscens +3 ¥ 
eae enone r~nrerwaerer oneness 2 20.5 
Ee rin cwkGieetcbe SG ebsedenshekesaves -40 2.0 
Ex of distribution 
Ti cise sene $2. 23 
ie iedctdh Ubinas vctuyepeceecs 4. 00 
6. 23 $1.2 
SEE PUL ik nikicin nmi bened anaes weenonndawtibanuaba #20. 00 100.1 


Mr. ALDRICH. The suit of clothes to which this statement 
had reference was a ready-made suit manufactured from Amer- 
ican cloth, weighing about 20 ounces per running yard. In 
making it 34 yards, or 4 pounds, of cloth were used (without ref- 
erence to trimmings). It coststhe manufacturer $13.77 to make 
each suit when manufactured in wholesale en and it 
sells at retail for $20. It is an all-wool suit of clothes, without 
an ounce of shoddy or cotton in it, and no Senator on this floor 
SSdstkguraer en to wear y = the “ge mga of -_ a 
of clo e ntage of ihe cost of the cloth to the 
cost of the suit {5 only 34.9 pex cent. 

The difference in the 2736 of the clot):, by reason of the wool 
duty, would be about one-i(th of that percentage of 36.9. So 
that in no case would the coxt of this suit of clothes be varied 
by the removal of the wool duty by more than_7.3 per cent. 

e cost of the cloth in this suit is 36.9 per cent, of the trim- 
mings 9.4 per cent, of the labor 20.5 per cent, of the general 
expenses 2 per cent, while the expense of the wholesale distri- 
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bution is 31.2 percent, and the expense of the retail distribution 
an additional 31.2 per cent, making the total cost of distribution 
62.4 per cent, while the cost of the cloth itself, as I have said, 
is aie 36.9 per cent. This is a very interesting statement, and 
shows conclusively that the difference in duties by this bill im- 
posed upon wool and — woolens will have a very small effect 
upon the retail price of clothing in the United States. 

This proposition can be concisely stated as follows: Wool- 
growing in theUnited States is to be destroyed by an act of 
Congress; this large source of revenue to the many farmers of 
the United States is to be taken away from them; $8,000,000 of 
needed revenue is to be taken away from the Treasury; the 
woolen manufacturing industry of the United States crippled, 
if not destroyed, by this pernicious legislation, and all this 
without any corresponding benefit to any purchaser of clothing 
or to any person within the limits of the United States. 

I believe it to be my duty};as it isthe duty of every Senator in 
this Chamber who agrees with me, to make as earnest and em- 

hatic a protest as possibly can be made against this act of cruel 
njustice, which can not be defended by any Senator upon the 
other side of the Chamber. 


Admission of New Mexico into the Union. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 28, 1894. 


On the bill (H.R. 353) to enable the people of New Mexico to form a consti- 
tution and State government, and to be admitted into the Union onan 
equal footing with the original States—. 


Mr. JOSEPHS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A misunderstanding as well as aiack of inter- 
est from past Congresses in that portion of territory lying in 
the Southwestern frontier of the United States called “ the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico” compels me, as its Delegate, once again 
to plead before you in its behalf one of the most just of cases— 
its admission into the American Union as a sovereign State. 

There is no reason why New Mexico should not be admitted 
asa State now. She has more than the population which is re- 
quired; her natural resources well fit her for statehood, and she 
ought to be admitted so as to keep our sacred pledge with our 
sister Republic of Mexico, made in the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and which alone, if nothing else, should entitle that 
Territory to statehood. 

As you well know, it became a part of the United States by 
that treaty, the ninth article providing that residents of New 
Mexico should be ‘‘ admitted at the proper time (to be judged 
of by the Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment of all 
the rights of citizens of the United States, according to the 
principles of the Constitution.” 

Under this stipulation California was admitted as a State in 
1850. And although New Mexico applied for admission at the 
same time, it was not recognized, Congress having discrimi- 
nated against it. 

And New Mexico bases its right to become a State not only 
upon that treaty stipulation, but also upon the proclamation is- 
sued By Gen. Stephen W. Kearny at the time ~he took posses- 
sion of that Territory. Remember, he was not only a military 
officer of the United States at that time, but he was acting un- 
der instructions of the Secretary of War. His proclamation 
read as follows: 

PROCLAMATION. 


As by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States, and as the undersigned, at the head 
of his troops, on the 18th instant took possession of Santa Fe, the capital of 
the department of New Mexico, he now announces his intention to hold the 
department with its original boundaries (on both sides of the Del Norte), as 
a part of the United States, and under the name of the Territory of New 
Mexico. The undersigned has come.to New Mexico with a strong military 
force, and an equally strong one is following close in hisrear. He hasmore 
troops than necessary to = down any o tion that can possibly be 
rouget against him, and therefore it wo be folly and madness for any 

or discontented persons to think of him. 

The eens has instructions from his Government to Benpect the re- 
ligious institutions of New Mexico, to protect the rty of the church, 
to cause the ere 0 those belonging to it to be undisturbed, and their 

rights in the amplest manner preserved to them. Also to protect 
and peoney of all quiet and peaceable inhabitants within its 
pa eo id against their enemies, the Utes, Navajoes, and others. And 
he assures ail that it will be his pleasure as well as his duty to com- 


ly with those instructions, he calls upon all to exert themselves in preserv- 
Ing order, in gr concord, and in ———— the authority and 
ot laws; to require of those who have left their homes and 
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taken up arms against the troops of the United States to return forthwith 
to them, or else they will be considered as enemies and traitors, subjecting 
their persons to punishment and their property to seizure and confiscation 
for the benefit of the public aie 

It is the wish and intention of the United States to provide for New Mex- 
ico a free government with the least possible delay, similar to those in the 
United States, and the people of New Mexico will then be called on to exer- 
cise the rights of free men in electing their own representatives to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature; but until this can be done, the laws hitherto in exist- 
ence will be continued until changed or modified by competent authority; 
and those persons holding office will continue in the same for the present, 
provided t ey will consider themselves good citizens, and willing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 

The undersigned hereby absolves all personsresiding within the boundary 
of New Mexico from further allegiance to the Republic of Mexico, and 
hereby claims them as citizens of the United States. Those who remain 
quiet and peaceable will be considered as good citizens and receive protec- 
tion. Those who are found in arms, or instigating othersagainstthe United 
States, will be considered as traitors, and treatedaccordingly. Don Manuel 
Armijo, the late governor of this department, has fled from it. The under- 
signed has taken possession of it without firing a gun or shedding a drop of 
blood—in which he most truly rejoices; and for the present Will be consid- 
ered as governor of this Territory. 

Given at Santa Fe, the capital of the Territory of New Mexico, this 22d 
day of August, 1846, and in the seventy-first year of the Independence of the 
United States. 

By the governor: 





S. W. KEARNY, Brigadier- General. 


What does that proclamation mean? What do the follow- 
ing words mean? 


It is the wish and intention of the United States to provide for New Mex- 
ico a free government, with the least possible delay, similar to those in the 
United States. 


It means that this language created an obligation on the part 
of the Government of the United States to admit the Territory 
of New Mexico as a State at once. 

That Gen. Kearny was acting under instructions of the then 
Secretary of War noone will daredoubt. The promise he made 
to the people of New Mexico no doubt was based on those instruc- 
tions, part of which are the following: 


Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexico and Upper Cali- 
fornia, you will establish temporary civil governments therein, abolishing 
all arbitrary restrictions that may exist so far as it may be done with 
safety. You may assure the people of those provinces that itis the wish 
and design of the United States to provide for them a free government, 
with the least possible delay. In your conduct you will act in such a man- 
ner as best to conciliate the inhabitants, and render them friendly to the 
United States. 


California was admitted into the Union on those grounds, at 
which occasion Mr. Peck of Vermont, in referring to the proc- 
lamation of General Kearny and other officers, said: 


These provinces were conquered, and, by the treaty of peace, ceded to this 
country. What effect these proclamations had upon the conduct of the in- 
habitants it is difficult to determine; but the assurances made by those act- 
ing under the authority of the Government have not been carried cut. No 
government has been established. We ought not to lose sight of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon us by the acts of the authorized agents of the Govern- 
ment and by the terms of thetreaty. By the ninth article of the treaty, 
Congress, it is true, is to determine the time when they shall be admitted 
into the Union. The matter is left to the discretion of Congress; but in or- 
der to carry out in good faith this stipulation the discretion to be exercised 
should be a sound one, one not influenced by caprice or controlled by formal 
objections. These Mexican citizens, in conjunction with American citizens 
who have emigrated from the different States of the Union, now claim to be 
admitted. Considering all the circumstances of the case, the population of 
the Territory and its character, the extent of her commerce, and the neces- 
sity of some regularly organized government, can anyone seriously doubt 
thatitis the duty of Congress, im the proper exercise of its discretion, to 
admit her as a State? 

Sir, it will be recollected that the treaty with the French Republic by 
which we acquired Louisiana contained a stipulation very similar in its 
terms to the ninth article of the Mexicantreaty. It willalso be remembered 
that when Louisiana applied for admission the application met with very 
serious op ition from Northern statesmen on constitutional grounds, 
they insisting that Congress had no power under the Constitution to ac- 
quire foreign territory and admit asa State. The question was much dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Poindexter, the Delegate from the then Territory of Missis- 
sippi, after replying at great length to the various arguments urged against 
her admission, and referring to the third article of the treaty, put an in- 

uiry which is not inappropriate to the present case: ‘And are we here sit- 

ng to deliberate whether we will perform the solemn engagements which 
have been entered into by the constituted authorities, and which are pre- 
sented to us in the imposing attitude of the supreme law of the land?” Sir, 
what satisfactory a could we make on the present occasion toa sim- 
ilar inquiry? None, my judgment. France was then all-powerful, and 
could enforce the due observance of any treaty stipulation with any foreign 
power. This Mexico can not do, but this fact does not lessen our obliga- 
tions.—Appendix Congressional Globe, volume 22, page 516. 


Mr. Speaker, can language be any plainer? How could any 
other construction be given to the ninth article of that treaty? 
AsI said before, California was admitted under this construc- 
tion of the treaty. Why should New Mexico be denied that 
right? Why should Congress discriminate against the people 
of that Territory? I have too much faith in the patriotism that 
dwells in the American heart to think, even for a moment, that 
you gentlemen, the Representatives in Congress assembled of 
the most progressive and enterprising people in the habitable 
globe, can afford at this late day to ignore the stipulations of a 
treaty by which you obtained territory which you claim as your 
own. 

The ;proclamation of Gen. Kearny contained a promise, and 
it was under that promise that the people of New Mexico at that 
critical period agreed among themselves to offer no opposition 
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to our troops. They velieved—and with a good deal of justice — 
that this Government, as it had promised them in Gen. Kear- 
ny’s proclamation, would soon give them a free government 

mitting them asa State, an that they believed it 
that soon thereafter, in 1850, they adopted a State constitution 
and submitted it to Congress for ita adoption. 

But Congress refused to admit it at that time, alle as one 
of its rensons “that its constitution was too far ah of the 
times.” The people of that Territory naturally enough were 
very much disappointed at this treatment at the hands of their 
new Government, but this did not keep its people from rallying 
at the outbreak of the war to the support of their new Govern- 
ment and the flag to which they been denied the pride of 


adding a radiant star. 

In 1874 New Mexico applied for admission, and a bill to 
that effect passed both Houses during thateession. A the 
distinguished members of the present House who voted for it 
are the Hon, A. C. HARMER, Hon. JosePpH G. CANNON, and Hon. 
W.S.Hotman. The following Senators now holding seats in 
the Senate also voted for the bill: Senators Stewart, MrTcH- 
ELLof Oregon, ALLISON, andFRYE. Amongother distinguished 
political leaders nolonger in Congress which united in this act of 
— to New Mexico are the late President Garfield, the late 

cretary Windom, the late Hon, John A. Logan, the late Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin, the late Simon Cameron, the Hon. Charles 
Foster, the Hon. James J. Ingalls, the Hon. John A. Kasson, the 
Hon. 0. D. Conger, the Hon. William Lawrenee. All of these 
gentlemen were members of the Republican party. Certainly 
that party, urged on by such leaders, can not fail to do justice 
to New Mexico now. The passage of bill by the Senate was 
at so late a day that the two Houses were to poate upon 
points of detail about which differences the till 
sailed to become a law before the adjournment of Congress. 

lf Congress deemed New Mexico entitled to self-government 

twenty years —whenshe did not have a mile of railroad and 

when os n was not half of what it is to-day—how can 

thee! for this Congress to refuse her admission at this 
eo: 

In the Forty-fourth Congress the Senate —— a bill 
toadmit New Mexico as a State. Among the distinguished Sen- 
ators who still occupy seats in that body who voted in favor of 
this bill are Senators Jones of Nevada, SHERMAN. 
The House of Representatives failed to reach the bill, although it 
was on with a favorable report from the Commit- 
tee wun Territories. 

In the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on ‘Territories re- 
— in favor of the admission of New Mexico, with the two 

otas, Montana, and Washington, but on account of the un- 
expected op tion displayed, growing out of imperfect infor- 
SySuSSGiE “aeshd. prdhabiy aperean eutarorenty aon She-ather 
nt wou Vv opera vorably upon other 
States, the provision for heradmission saindeidioun from the bill. 

In the ty-firet the Territories of Idaho and 
Wyoming became States of the Union, but although the popu- 
lation of New Mexico exceeded both of thesecombined, the Com- 
— = Territories failed to report the bill providing for her 

mission, 

In the ce erns Congress bills for the admission of New 
Mexico, Utah, and eam age the House 
imous vote, and although t 


lero e, 474,240; Navajo, 8,205,440; Zufii, 205,040; Pueblos, 
— , making a total of 9,586,225 acres in Indian reservations. 

he population of New Mexico by the census of 1860 was 87,- 
034. the census of 1870 it was 91,874, and by the census of 
1880, 119,000, show: a = of 27,791 in ten years. There was 
an official census of erritory in 1885, which showed a popu- 
lation of 134,141, or a gain of 14,576 infive years. By the census 
of 1890 the population is given at 153,593, an increase of 34,028 
or 28,46 per cent in the last ten years. It must be remembered 
also that the difficulties of enumeration are greater in a moun- 
tainous country like New Mexico, and that on account of these 
difficulties many of the miners and of the sheep and cattie herders 
were not enumerated. As these industries are of the greatest 
importance in New Mexico and employ a large number of men, 
the omissions were necessarily numérous. 

The ag assessment of taxable properity in 1893 is not 
less than $50,000,000. The growth of the Territory has been re- 
og very much, owing to the unsettled condition of land 

RAILROADS, 

There have been 1,445 miles of railroad constructed in New 
Mexico, represented by ten different corporations, including the 
Atchison and Santa Fe, Atlantic and Pacific, Southern Pacilic, 
and Denver and Rio Grande. Numerous new roads have been 
projected, and a line of railroad is now being construeted be- 
tween Eddy and Roswell, N. Mex. 

Governor Thornton, in his report to the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior, has this to say in regard to new roads: 


By anactof the last Legislature approved February 13, 1893, new railroads 
or extension of existing lines, construction u which is commenced an 
some nm thereof opened for trafiic, within ee years from the date of the 
act, shall be exempt from taxation until the expiration of six years from 
and after the completion of the road or roads, they being deemed completed 
when the same are opened to the public for business. 

Under this act considerable construction was had and some little prelim- 
inary work done. The stringency of the money market, which has marked 
the present year, put a stop to the proposed work. 

The Pecos Valley Railroad has been completed 97 miles from Pecos City, 
Tex., to Eddy, N. Mex., and is in process of construction from that point to 

miles of this road have been surveyed and 
located. It runs through an excee country, and the work will be 
of a very easy character. It will ran from Eddy to Roswell, 80-odd miles, 
with only three tangents. During the next two years it will be completed 
to a junction with the ta Fe route. This proposition is, however, ex- 
tremely important, as it will form the shortest interoceanic route in the 
United States. 


VALUATIONS. 


The assessed valuation of all the property in the Territory in 
1891 was $45,199,847, and in 1893 it was $50,000,000 in round fig- 
ures. Of this amount about $2,000,000 is excluded from taxa- 
tion under the laws of the Territory. The assessed valuation 
does not equal more than one-third of the actual value. Prop- 
erty is assessed very low. The railroads operated in the Terri- 
tory probably cost not less than the amount given as represent- 
ing the assessed value of all property in the ‘lerritory. The 
assessed valuation increased from 1880 to 1890, 300 per cent, or 
$34,000,000. 

TERRITORIAL INDEBTEDNESS. 
is a tabulated statement of the Territorial indebtedness 
August 29, 5 
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Mexico was favorably reported by the Senate Committee on the | Capitol building bonds__.-................-..-.-- 7 | 1904 | $100, 000. 00 
Territories, yet it failed to become a law for the want of time 7] . eee] eeu se 
for its tion in that Congress. 6| 5-20 150,000.00 
idee ieee a eee eee eats eae Pot 6 20-2 200, 000.00 
ust to show that twenty years oug , 000. 
people of New Mexico capable of ielbeeveranent’ by passing in | (psene S| 20-30 | 75,200.00 
Houses the bill which but for the lack of time would have SE MADRE PO 6 | 20-30] 95, 000.00 
tus where we belong—on an equal footing with LE NRSC: AIOE AATE! FT EY 7, 512. 27 
ete OS LET eR RRL RR SET | O11, 712. 27 
Aithough New Mexico has been fully eq and anxious to 
oin the radiant constellation of States of this great Union, 


t has been made to suffer the affront of seeing several Territo- 

—_ in every sense its junior, admitted into the sisterhood of 

tes. 
NEW MEKIOO'S POPULATION, RESOURCES, ETC. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the population, resources, public educa- 
= and other detailed matter, allow me to t the follow- 
ing , which I reproduce from House Report No. 155, of the 
Committee on the Territories—which report recommends 
admission of New Mexico: 


‘ AREA AND POPULATION. 
New Mexico was organized asa Territory by act of Congress 


March 9,180. It an area of 120,210 
or 77 640 acres. er Ticiss ccupmaigns  aacnes. 


ritery, and number of acres in each, are as follows: 


Roswell and beyond. Over 100 cecuine uals 
ctl th San 
and 
1893 
Do 
Provisions) indebtedness 
Casual deficit bonds 
the original | Outstanding 
governor 
of mines, 
the | also 
perity 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The Territorial institutions of New Mexico reflect credit upon 
her people. The *s report shows the following now in 
—— h es at Albuquerque; agricultural college, at 

Park; schoo at Socorro; the New Mexico mil- 
aoe Senora at Roswell; the lunatic asylum, at Los Vegas; an 
tion for the deaf and dumb, at Santa Fe, and an orphans’ 
home and industrial at the same place. The Terri 
maintains a penitentiary and insane asylum. All of whic 
are in a flourishing condition. 


TAVE-STOCE. 

The live-stock industry, which includes the 
neveen, Gant is carried —_—-: 
ico, and is one 


al cattle, 
on very extensively Mex- 
sources of its wealth and pros 
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The latest official returns of the Department of Agriculture 
give the following statistics: Number of milch cows, oxen, and 
other cattle, 1,307,957, valued at $14,555,159; horses and mules, 
96,750, valued at $2,867,318, and in round numbers 3,000,000 
sheep, valued at $5,000,000. New Mexico is only exceeded in 
the number of its sheep by Ohio, Michigan, California, Texas, 
and Oregon. 


MINERALS. 


The mineral resources of New Mexico have long been known. 
Probably no State in the Union contains a larger area of coal, 
and of better quality, than is known to exist in New Mexico. 
The precious metals have been discovered in nearly all parts 
of the Territory, and in many places are successfully worked. 
Within the last eight months there have been discovered in 
Bernalillo County the richest gold mines in this country, and 
about this camp called Cochiti, where but a few months ago 
there were buta few huts, there are over 7,000 minors now, and 
miners from Colorado and other points are pouring in there 
every day. So far this mining camp has proven to be a world- 
beater in richness: it is a mountain of gold cre, which runs for 
miles and miles, and runs from $50 to $800 to the ton. 

In Taos County there have also been discovered some rich 
gold mines, especially so are those in the Amizett district. 

In Santa Fe, Rio Arriba, Doiia Ana, Sierra, Grant, Colfax, 
San Juan, and Lincoln counties there the prospector has found 
wonderful rich gold and silver mines and placers which, when 
developed, will fill the world with wonder. 

The coal fields of New Nexico extend for hundreds of square 


miles. The coal fields of Valencia County are 100 miles long 
by 50 wide. While the coal mines of Cerrillos and those of San 


Juan and Bernalillo counties are extraordinary extensive, some 
claiming thai they contain at least 1,000,000 acres. 

New Mexico is rich in precious stones. Its turquoise mines 
at Cerrillos and Burro mountains are both controlled by Tif- 
fany & Co., and both produce turquoises as beautiful as the 
Persian mines ever produced. 

Besides this, New Mexico has very rich marble fields and in- 
numerable beds of lead, copper, iron, soda, salt, slate, and mica. 

Doubtless New Mexico is destined to rank as one of the princi- 
pal mineral producing States in this country. 

TIMBER. 


New Mexico is supplied with large tracts of timber in her 
mountains, and if properly protected from fire, which not un- 
frequently devastates immense forests in the arid regionsof the 
United States, will afford a plentiful supply of cheap lumber for 
domestic use and millions of feet for annual exportfrom the State. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Hon. Edmund G, Ross, ex-governor of New Mexico, in 

referring to the agricultural future of New Mexico, said: 


Contrary to the popular impression in the East a very large proportion of 
the lands of New Mexico are good agricultural lands, which will average well 
with those of any of the States, East or West. A fair computation would put 
the mountainous portions at some 30,000,000 acres, the river valleys at 8,000,- 
000, and the mesas at 40,000,000. On the mesas there are, of course, consider- 
able areas that are impossible of cultivation, possibly 10,000,000 acres, while, 
on the other hand, there are in the mountainous districts many valleys and 
hill slopes at altitudes of 4,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, comprising some 
Millions of acres, which are susceptible of successful cultivation, especially 
of all the small grains, all the common classes of vegetables, ank of the 
hardier fruits. 

These valleys abound in the vicinity of the mining camps, which must al- 
Ways constitute for them a profitable market, while those valleys in turn by 
their vegetable products will materially contribute to the successful prose- 
cution of mining by cheapening the cost of living, and thus the cost of min- 
ing. So that at least one-half the area of New Mexico is susceptible of a 
high state of cultivation and succéssful farming. The river valleys espe- 
cially are rarely equaled anywhere in productive energy. 

When viewed in the light of the fact that in large portions of the Territory 
these lands are interspersed with forests of timber, vast deposits of coal, and 
quarries of excelient building stone, mines of all the precious and valuable 
metals, and a climate unequaied in salubrity and healthfulness, it will be ap- 
parent that New Mexico possesses rare attractions for the ambitious, ener- 
getie, industrious farmer and home-seeker. 


Serious attention is being given to the cultivation of new prod- 
ucts specially adapted to our soil and climate, such as canaigre 
and sugar beets. The analyses of sugar beets by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that New Mexico, and 
especially her two northern tiers of counties, is most favorably 
located for thisculture. They show the highest general average 
of purity, percentage of solid matter and of sugar, of any State 
or Territory. 

Canaigre isa tanning agent. It is a species of the sour dock, 
and the dried root contains about 334 per cent of tannic acid, or 
a higher arenes than the very best oak bark. It grows wild 
on most New Mexican plains and mesas, and in that State 

ields from 1 to 4 tons to the acre. In rare instances as high 


0 tons per acre have been gathered wild. Under very simple 
cultivation and scanty irrigation as high as 40 tons have been 
harvested, and it will average from 10 to 20 tons per acre. 


The excellence of the cereal products of New Mexico is best 
shown by the result of the competition of the leading grain-pro- 


ducing countries of the world and the various States of the Union 
at the World’s Fair. 

The committee of awards gave to New Mexico first premium 
for wheat and oats. A comparison ot the committee's findings 
showed that out of the whole world, the vest of the United States 
included, New Mexico had the finest wheat, the grain weigh- 
ing 66 pounds to the bushel, against the universal standard of 
60 pounds. Then, we not only had finer oats than anywhere 
else in the United States, but we had the finest in the world, 
Russia only excepted. Thestandard weight of oats is 32 pounds 
to the bushel. The New Mexico grain weighed 46 pounds, and 
the Russian 48, and ali raised by irrigation. 

IRRIGATION. 

Much of New Mexico requires irrigation for successful agri- 
culture. What is now being accomplished in this respect is well 
summarized in the last report of the governor: 

In the matter of irrigation development the Pecos Valley enterprise 
boasts of the best and most extensive system of irrigation extant on this 
continent. Five years ago this great valley was a barren plain occupile@ by 
a half dozen cattle-raisers. o-day it is one of the most promising farming 
regions in the West, with a population of over 17,000 souls and two flourish- 
ing towns. This has been accomplished in the face of the greatest difficul 
ties. The capacity of the storage system projected and nearly completed, 
to save the flood and storm waters, aggregates over 15,000,000,000 cubic fee 
The canals cover 500,000 acres, nearly all in New Mexico. The water sup 
ply is ample, as the tremendous spring flow from the snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges will more than fill the reservoirs. One thing notable is that 
the farmers only use an acre-foot of water per annum, or 42,260 cubic 
feet. Ths is about the lightest duty of water known on strictly farm- 
ing lands. Sixty thousand acres of lind have already been disposed of in 
this valley to bona fide farmers, and 20,000 are now actually under cultiva 
tion. To handle the product of this region the Pecos Valley Railroad has 
already been built from Pecos City, Tex., to Eddy, N. Mex., and all the pr: 
liminary work has been done to push it northeasterly to a junction with 
the Santa Fe system at some point between Las Vegas and Albuquerque 

In Grant County two important enterprises to save the underfiow of the 
Mimbres River are well under way to water lands around Deming. Suilil- 
cient work has been done to prove that beneath the surface there is a con 
tinuous flow of water sufficiently large to irrigate many thousand acres of 
land, and this water can be brought to the surface and utilized at a very 
small cost. 

In the south central portion of the Territory there is a large project to 
reclaim part of the Jornado del Muerto and the Armendaris land grants. 
The engineers and experts have reported favorably on the proposed im- 
provement. 

San Juan County keeps up her steady improvement. 
large irrigation enterprises in this county. The farmers themselves own 
nine-tenths of the canals. The absolute abundance of water here make 
irrigationeasy. This is the only part*of the arid region where there is more 
water thanland. The arable area is only about 45,000 acres, and there is 
water for a couple of million of acres. 

The irrigation works on the Maxwell grant have progressed to comple- 
tion. Colonization goes steadily on. Many families have been located on 
the irrigated lands during the past season. Altitude and latitude combine 
to render these lands the best known for sugar-beet culture 

“A company has been organized known as the Valverde Land and Irriga- 
tion Company, for the purpose of reclaiming the Armendaris grants. It 
has acquired title to the Armendriss grants Nos. 33 and 34, containing 
447,535 acres of pastoraland coal Jands, situated upon either bank of the Rio 
Grande River. The company has recently completed a very thorough survey 
of this property to ascertain the area susceptiole of irrigation and the cost 
of reclamation. It is proposed to reclaim this body of land by the natural 
flow of waters without any storage whatever. It is also estimated that 
about 60,000 acres of the upper bench or mesa land may be reclaimed by the 
construction of reservoirs. These latter lands possess a iight, sandy soil 
peculiarly adapted to the culture of fruit trees and of wine, table, and raisin 
grapes, such as are now being grown so successfully in the Mesilla Valley. 

“ Another irrigating enterprise undertaken within the year is the reclama- 
tion of some 30,000 acres of land situated upon one of the Baca floats, and 
upon the Pablo Montoya grants, by utilizing the waters of the Canadian 
River, and a company is now being formed to originate a new irrigation 
scheme of large proportions from the waters of the Upper Pecos River, by 
placing them upon the Anton Chico, Antonio Ortiz, and Beck grants. 

“In Santa Fe County an important enterprise isunderway. One reservoir 
has already been built to supply Santa Fe City with water for domestic pur- 
poses and to irrigate about 2,000 acres of garden and fruit land. In the 
Arroya Hondo, a natural storage basin, another is projected to cover 15,000 
acres of splendid level mesa. The spring and storm flows will'be saved, and 
the aggregate area reclaimed by this scheme will be over 100.000 acres. 
These lands will be principally devoted to garden and orchard purposes 

“The splendid results achieved by the Pecos Valley Irrigation and Im- 

rovement Company, and the wonderful change —— by its labors, 

ave given a new impetus to irrigation in New Mexico by practical illustra- 
tions of the feasibility of such works, the cheapness with which they can be 
built, and the short time required to change an arid desert into grain fields, 
bearing vineyards and orchards, as well as the profit to be realized by such 
investment. Of these lands many thousands of acres, which less than five 
years ago were purchased for $1.25 per acre, have sold Curing the past year 
and are now selling at #50 aud 875 per acre. 

“The future prosperity of the Territory and its ability to support a dense 
po. depends almost entirely upon theextent to which irrigation may 

e successfully carried on. The efforts of the past have shown the wonder- 
ful productiveness of the soil after reclamation, and present efforts are 
poe the large acreage susceptible of irrigation at a very small expendi- 

ure of capital.” 


There are but few 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH. 


Of the advantages of New Mexico froma hygienic point of view 
too much can not be said. During the past few years the rush 
of travel has been directed towards Southern California, and 
fortunes have been made and lost ina single week in speculation 
there. But those who know the future of that country best as- 
sert that its continued development is absolutely assured, be- 
cause in that region can be found what multitudes from the Kast 
and Northwest have sought in vain—freedom from many of those 
dread diseases so prevalent throughout other parts of the Union, 
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New Mexico presents precisely the same advantages. In her 
beautiful elevated valleys the sun shines every day throughout 
the year. Diseases of the lungs are unknown, while that afflic- 
tion which has at length come to be known as the national dis- 
ease —catarrh—never plagues the inhabitants of New Mexico. 
The followin er on this pointis taken from a work enti- 
tled Rocky Mountain Health Resorts, by Charles Denison, M. D.: 

In New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah not a little evidence of an altitude of 
immunity is shown in communications I have had the pleasure of receiving 
prose army surgeons who have served at elevated stations. Surgeon John 
FP. Hammon nited States Army, writing on the diseases of New Mexico, 
Rio Grande Valley, says: “Pht pulmonalis [ have never seen in the 
country except in two instances—once in an officer of the United States 
Army, and once in an American emigrant. It was developed in each before 
he left the States, and each very gradually improved.” 


Dr. Irwin reports for Fort Defiance (6,500 feet), Northwestern 


New Mexico: 

During a service of some seyen years in New Mexico and Arizona, rang- 
ing over a region embraced between the thirty-first and thirty-sixth degrees 
of north latitude—Fort Union, New Mexico, to Fort Buchanan, Arizona—I 
never saw or heard of a case of tuberculous disease amongst the uative in- 
habitants of those Territories. 

In connection with the altitude and the dryness of the air, 
the numerous wonderful mineral springs of New Mexico cotip- 
erate to make it the great health resort of the continent. 

In a former Congress, when the bill for the admission of New 
Mexico d the Senate, a distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Senator Sargent, gave this eloquent description of her 
resources and future: 

A doubt with reference to the resources of New Mexico would seem to bs 
hardly plausible. New Mexico has advan for wealth. It isa 
great pastoral country. Of that there can be no doubt; and it hasenormous 
wealth In the way of cattle and sheep. But New M is something like 
California in one respset. If lam not mistaken, Daniel Webster, in dis- 
cussing the treaty of Guadalupe a by which California became a 
portion of the territory of the United States, said it was a land of rocks 
and deserts with rattlesnakes enough to fence it. Whether he ever said 
that or not, i oo know; I have never sought to verify it, but it is ju 
larly believed that that was the estimate put upon California by Daniel 


ebster. 

I went there before the State was admitted into the Union, in 1850, and I 
know the estimate among our own eat that time was that we no 
agricultural capacity, or very slight. idea of raising fruit in the moun- 
tains would have been conside: a and was so for a number of years 
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after I went there, until the first experiment was timidly tried, and the hills 
then blossomed with fruit trees at once, bearing most magnificent and lux- 
urious fruit. Our valleys were sapponed to be sterile, to be impossible of 
cultivation; and yet now we are feeding Europe; we are beating Russia in 
the markets of Liverpool with the wheat which we send around the Horn, 
the = of our oo valleys which were considered so sterile; and ver 
much the same conditions exist in New Mexico. We do it partially by irr 
es: we do it a by differently alternating seasons; as, for instance, 

uring this 7 the winter has been open, the snows and the rains have 
come on our State until the heart of the State is made glad by the promise 
of a harvest more abundant than that ever known to the history of the 
State, while last year the harvest was slight on account of the light rains 
and there being no snow whatever. Sol say the seasons alternate. 

The vast crop of a single year is enough to enrich the State for five, the 
luxuriance is so tee . We can garner in our granaries as they did in 
Egypt in the old time t seasons of drought or periods of slackness of 
trade, and wait for the markets of the world. These same conditions exist 
in a very large degree in New Mexico. They have these vast plains. They 
have occasional seasons of heavy . They have theirmountains garner- 
ing their snow, with the opportunity for irrigation, as we have in California. 
Of course the great agricnicural resources are confined principally to the 
we but the valleys are broad and extensive. The mountains, I have no 
doubt, are adapted to fruit-raising, as they are in California, and those 
mountains are seamed further with valuable resources of minerals, with 
coal, and the precious metals, giving promise by and by of enormous devel- 
opment, as our people shall pour in there.—Congressional Record, volume 4, 
part 2, page 1610, 

EDUCATION. 


New Mexico, without the aid of the General Government, has 
established an excellent system of public schools throughout 
the Territory. Among its importent features are provisions for 
c. >w@ 4, consisting of the governor, superintendent of public 
instruedion, and the presidents of the university, agriesibaval 
comes, and St. Michael’s College, to select and provide a uni- 
formity of schoolbooks throughout the Territory. A careful 
supervision of teachers and the authority of school districts to 
levy special taxes to build schoolhouses and for the support of 
schools therein are also provided for. 

In the annual report of Hon. Amado Chaves, superintendent 
of public instruction, for the year ending December 1, 1892, we 
find the following table, which shows the number of teachers, 
enrollment of scholars, and average daily attendance at the sev- 
eral schools, the number of scholars between the ages of 5 and 
20, the number of schools, average number of months taught, 
with the receipts and expenditures: 


Table showing the number of teachers, enrollment of scholars, etc. 
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The value of the public-school edifices at Las V. Albu- 
querque, Socorro, Santa Fe, and other incorporated ci ex- 
coed $2,000,000. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Among the more prominent private institutions of learning 

are: The Goss Military Institute, at Albuquerque; the Las Ve- 





at Las Vegas; the Christian Brothers’ colleges 
Vv and Bernalillo; schools of the Sisters of 
Fe, Las Vegas, Bernalillo, Socorro, and Las 
Cruces; the Sisters of Charity, at Al pares and San a 
and Sisters of Mercy, at Los Alamos, Silver City, and M 
byterian Board of Home Missions conducts twenty- 








two large day schools and two boarding schools for Mexican 
children; also four day schools for Indian children. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has a college at Albuquerque and has 
missions at 12 other points. There are academies of the New 
West Commission at Albuquerque and Las Vegas, a tuition 
school at Santa Fe, and free schools at four other places. The 
Government has two schools in New Mexico—the Fisk Institute 
at Albuquerque and Dawes’ Institute at SantaFe. The Ramona 
Indian school at Santa Fe, for Indian girls, completes the list. 

New Mexico has a State university and Government Indian 
school at Albuquerque, a school of mines at Socorro, an agri- 
cultural college at Las Cruces, an orphan asylum, an industrial 
Indian school, and two other Indian schools at Santa Fe, and 
numerous other costly public buildings. 

The private schools own property in Santa Fe, Albuquerque, 
and Las Vegas alone ‘alenk at $1,500,000. 

NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

The success of these institutes, located at Silver City, Albu- 
querque, Las Vegas, Taos, Mora, and Las Lunas, during the last 
year has been very gratifying. The superintendent of public 
instruction, in referring to the subject of teachers in his report 


of last year, says: 

So far as the quantity and quality of the work of the schools has been af- 
fected by the character of the teachers there has been great improvement, 
During my official visits to the various counties I have noticed with a good 
deal of pleasure the changes that have taken place for the better and the 
manner in which the teachers conduct their schools. This is due in a great 
degree to the normal training which many of the present teachers have re- 
ceived at Las Vegas, Albuquerque, and Silver City, where successful normal 
institutes have been held, attended by hundreds of scholars. 


These sections in the school laws of New Mexico are rigidly 
enforced: 

Src. 27. No sectarian doctrine shall be taught or inculcated in any of the 
public schools. * * * 


SEc, 28. The English language must be taught in all of the public schools. 
* * * 


Reading, spelling, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
algebra, history, physiology, and hygiene are among the studies 
required to be taught in the public schools. Higher branches 
are taught at the university at Albuquergue, the School of 
Mines at Socorro, the Agricultural College at Las Cruces, and 
the half dozen normal schools in different parts of the Terri- 
tory—all free—and scores of high schools, besides many col- 
leges, academies, private and Government Indian schools. En- 
rollment, 44,000 pupils in all. School funds spent in 1892, $247,- 
688. Average cost per pupil, $12. 

LANGUAGE AND ALLEGIANCE. 

Mr. Speaker, the main objection that has been offered against 
the admission of New Mexico is that a small number of her in- 
habitants do not speak theEnglish language. In regard to this 
I desire to repeat what on a former occasion I said on the floor of 
this House: 

The objection most frequently made to the admission of New Mexico is 
that her inhabitants are of a foreign race, aliento popular government, and 
unable to i gta the blessings and advantages of the American Consti- 
tution. Such contention has no basis in fact, buteven if it were true it is 
plain to my mind that the easiest mode to teach such people the proper 
method of exercising the duties of citizenship is to confer its privileges 
uponthem. These privileges can not be forever denied without a violation of 
the treaty stipulations of this Government. Article IX of the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, of February 2, 1848, contains the following promise in 
relation to the admission of the territory acquired under this treaty: 

‘*‘Mexicans who, in the Territory aforesaid, shall not preserve the charac- 
ter of citizens of the Mexican — conformably with what is stipulated 
in the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States,and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress 
of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the 
United States, according to the principles of the Constitution; and in the 
meantime shall be maintained and protected in the free or of their 
liberty and roperty, and secured in the free exercise of their religion with- 
out restriction. ”’ 

It is true that Congress reserved to itself the right to determine when the 
time should arrive for the admission of New Mexico as a State. But itis 
plain on the face of this provision that the people of New Mexico have a 
right to demand that that discretion should exercised in good faith and 
that the circumstances under which the promise of ultimate admission was 
made should be considered in determining its ae at any given time. 
When this stipulation was made it was perfectly well known to the framers 
of the treaty that the inhabitants of New Mexico were then Mexican citi- 
zens and spoke the S ish language. 

All persons rema’ in the Territory by so remaining renounce their 
Mexican all ce, but can it be said that — can fairly oblige them 
to renounce thei: native language before entering as a State of the Union? 
Can it be believed that Mexico, while yielding this discretion to Congress, 
believed that, as a condition-precedent to the admission of New Mexico, it 
could perly be required that all its inhabitants should forswear the 
ES} language? I can not think that any such condition is consistent 

th carrying out in good faith the promises of the treaty. To interpolate 
such a condition is a violation of the treaty obligations. 

But even if such a conditionis os itis nowfully met. 1t may bethat 
in a few remote districts of New Mexico some persons om | be found who 
still have no knowledge of English, yet there is but a small proportion of 
native New Mexicans of Spanish descent now in the Territory who can not 
both speak and understand English freely, while practically all the younger 

—- who have recently attained to vo of manhood speak and un- 

a. as they do the Spanish of their forefathers. It can not be 

_ expected that the Spanish language will wholly Suonpens. Alanguage is as 
much an en Ee of a people as the contour of the face or the tint of the 
skin. It willremainfor generations. Evenin Wales m persons are yet to 
be found who can not make themselves understood in the English tongue. 
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The devoted natives of that litthe country who have found homes in 
America cling so tenderly to that language, to us so harsh, yet to them the 
sweetest of all tongues, that they have in America two papers published 
wholly in the Welsh language. Yetin spite of this devotion to the ancestral 
toungue I have yet to hear it asserted thatthe subscribers to these Welsh 
papers in this country are any the less fitted for the duties of American 
citizenship, nor has it ever been contended that the members whom these 
devoted Welshmen send to represent them in the British Parliament are 
less fitted to legislate for the British Empire than the representatives of 
—— English-speaking constituencies. The Representatives upon this 

oor from the State of Louisiana can tell you that many of the most re- 
spected of their constituents still preserve in family use the French tongue 
as the means of communication between father and son, mother and 
daughter. 

The honorabie oe ag upon this floor who represent the agricultural 
regions surrounding York and Lancaster, in the State of Pennsylvania, can 
tell you that that curious compound of German and English known as 
“ Pennsylvania Dutch ” stillsurvives as a living language among their con- 
stituents, and that religious services are held, sermons preached, schools 
taught, and the laws printed in that language, andthat many citizens of these 
localities who are as well qualified as any in the oT to exercise the 
sovereign right of franchise conduct all their convérsations and negoti- 
ations in that dialect and are none the less fitted for their duties. [doubtif 
anywhere in the Union can be found any more substantial class of citizens 
than these very men, and the State of Pennsylvania would sadly miss them 
if they should disappear. 

Those who advocate the exclusion of New Mexico because the Spanish 
aaa is still spoken there by some of her citizens belittle the greatness 
of this country. The American Union is so extensive and the privileges of 
American citizeuship so great that theone flag can wave above persons of ail 
races and descent, and representatives of every population on the globe to- 
day are gladly embracing the opportunities afforded by a free government 
and — rights. 

But in what just sense can even the Spanish-speaking citizens of New 
Mexico be classed as a foreign race? If their interests are not with the 
United States, to whom do they hold allegiance? Not to Spain, for Mexico 
severed the bonds that bound her to the Spanish crown long years ago; not 
to Mexico, for itnow approaches a half century since Mexico yielded to the 
United States all right and title to the Territory of New Mexico, and all 
feelings of obligation and allegiance have long since disappeared. The ma- 
teria] ties are all with the United States. The great railroads now span 
New Mexico east and west, and every article of commerce produced in the 
Eastern States finds its way to these great arteries of travel into New 
Mexico, while the connection with Old Mexico is difficult and the commerce 
of but small importance. 

Can it be said that a native of New Mexico, who renounced his allegiance 
to the Republic of Mexico over forty years ago, has less interest in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, less devotion to republican principles, or less 
fitness for full American citizenship than a subject of the European king- 
doms who has within but a few years left his native home? The honorable 
and industrious inhabitants of New Mexico of Spanish descent are devoted 
to American principles, will ever uphold the American Constitution, and 
will continue to honor and support the American flag as the sign and sym- 
bol of that Government under whose authority they have so long lived. 

The mingling of the blood of the Spanish race with that of the Anglo-Saxon, 
such as is now taking place in New Mexico, can not fail to produce, as such 
mixtures always have done, wonderful results of the greatest benefit to hu- 
manity,andI donothesitate to prophesy that before many years have elapsed, 
under the genial warmth of the sun which always shines upon New Mexico, 
aided by the material prosperity which is now pouringin upon her from the 
East, New Mexico willraise up totheglory and pride of our common country 
orators, poets, artists, and statesmenof thehighestrank. I can not forbear 

uoting the eloquent dedication of the Historical Sketches of New Mexico, by 

on. L. Bradford Prince, as a fitting tribute to the people of the Territory: 

‘To the people of New Mexico, threefold in origin and language, but now 
one in nationality, in purpose, and in destiny; 

“To the Pueblos, still representing in unchanged form the aboriginal 
civilization which built the citiesanc established the systems of government 
one social life which astonished the European discoverers nearly four cen- 
turies ago; 

“To the Mexicans, who, in generosity, hospitality, and chivalric feelings 
are worthy sons of the Conquistadores, who, with undaunted courage and 
matchless gallantry, carried the cross of Christianity and the flag of Spain 
to the end of the earth; 

“To the Americans, whose energy and enterprise are bringing all the ap- 
pliances of modern science and invention to develop the almost limitless 
resources which nature has bestowed upon us; 

“To all, as New Mexicans, now unitedly engaged in advancing the pros- 
perity and work for the magnificent future of the Territory, of which 
the author is proud to be a citizen— 

“These sketches of part of its earlier history are respectfully dedicated.”’ 


A CCS™OPOLITAN CITY. 


[From the Chicago Globe. ] 

Nine-tenths of all the elective offices in Cook County are now held by nat- 
uralized citizens. 

The sheriff was born in Canada. 

The county treasurer was born in Germany. 

The president of the county board was born in Germany.” 

The clerk of the criminal court was born in Germany. 

The clerk of the superior court was born in Ireland. 

The president of the drainage board was born in Germany. 

The county clerk was born in Denmark. 

The county coroner was born in Ireland. 

The city treasurer was born in Ireland. 

The city collector was born in Germany. 

The city clerk was born in German 

The corporation counsel was born in Bohemia. 

The new postmaster is a German. 

Two-thirds of the city council and all of the police force were born in 
Ireland. 

Then wh 
toa West 


This is a cosmopolitan population that we have in the United 
States, and what is so truthfully said of Chicago will apply to 
most of the cities and seaboard towns of the United States. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in some of the districts of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin you will find at this late day justices of the peace 
and other local officers who do not speak a word of English. 
Minnesota has a population of 1,301,826, out of which 467,356 are 
foreigners; 116,955 are Germans; 101,169, Norwegians, and 99,- 





would not it be fair politics to give the mayoralty nomination 
ide American? 
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913, Swedes. Wisconsin has an entire population of 1,686,880 
out of which 519,199 are foreigners; 259,819 are Germans, 65,696 
are erro, 20,157, Swedes, and 13,885 are Danes. 
Look at these two States; they are among the most prosperous 
and progressive that compose this Union of American States, 
and yet they have thousands upon thousands of people whospeak 
foreign languages! Does that fact make these people less capa- 
ble of self-government? No, indeed; this is a cosmopolitan 
country, where men of all races and who speak different lan- 
guages meet; they meet here to develop the rich resources of 
this great country; they meet here to manufacture articles with 
our improved machinery that astonishes the inhabitants of the 
Old World, and they also meet here to thank Heaven that they 
are far from those governments that are run by one man, to 
thank Heaven that at last they feel free from the outrages 
of monarchies and republics that have nothing republican ex- 
cept the name. And these foreignersare the men who, joining 
hands with us, have a us to make this great Repu what 
she is to-day—the astonishment of all the habitable world! 
Then, gentlemen, if we consider these facts, how can it be 
ossible for the representatives of the American nation to deny 
ew Mexico the privileges to which her resources, population, 
and our treaty with Mexico entitle her to? And I do not be- 
lieve you will find it in your heart to deny these people, who so 
patiently have awaited for half a century, a place among the 
sisterhood of States. 
New Mexico, the brightest, fairest gem 
ever cast ar from the crest 


Of Nature's proudest, loveliest diadem, 
the bold brow of the West, 


To sweet prosperity and peaceful homes. 
So sings “ brave Capt. Crawford” of the Union’s neglected 
stepchild, ‘‘ Beauteous New Mexico,” which stands humbly yet 
reudly for almost half a century waiting for its mother to take 
t to her loving breast. 
Nearly two hundred thousand patriotic but defenseless peo- 
ul United States 


- seek the protecting hand of the all- 
overnment; ask to be admitted as one of the States; , ask 
to be anvther star on the revered “Red, White, and Blue,” so 


dear to every one of us! 

New Mexico is the oldest in point of settlement of all the 
States and Territories; shall we be the latest of all to be ad- 
mitted to the mother's bosom? 

Look at all the natural resources of that beloved Territory of 
ours and ponder! Think how it could be developed under the 
Union's fostering care; how it would — and expand! 

Our sagacious neigh bors across the Atlantic, the English have 
taken advantage and have helped us and themselves by building 
our railroads for us, and more help is promised; why will you 
not lend us your helping hand? 

The Father of our Country, whom we all idolize, left us the 
following message: 

libert ou love it; cherish its to 
Cee ete et eer eS 
lish, and which has been toyousuch asource of ines Pre- 
serve the Union of the States, cemented as it was by our prayers, our tears, 


and our blood, 

Were the hero of Mount Vernon among us , he would 
say, ‘Extend the Union of the States; extend it!” Then the 
prayers, the tears, the gratitude, and the blood of all the Terri- 


tories, but particularly New Mexico’s, will be always yours. 
- Anti-Option Bill, 


tural t to injure any other citizen; and the Government 
ner peeait him to.do 4 


SPEEROH 
HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


OF NEBRASKA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 18, 1894. 
i U 
oling siti SoTL. tame set Sate Span eak™™ ME 

Mr. BRYAN said: : 

Mr. Cmarrman: I shall not tres long on the time of the com- 
mittee; but it seems to me that if we can strip this question of 
some of the verbiage which has been thrown about it, and resolve 
it into a few simple propositions, we may be enabled to arrive ata 
more just conclusion, 


No citizen has a 
shovid neither ona 





The object of the bill—and I shall speak only of its pal 
object, because if there are any amendments to be offered to i 
which will make it carry out its object better and at the same time 
make it less onerous upon those whom we do not desire to disturb, 
I am perfectly willing that such amendments should be adopted— 
the object of the bill, I say, is to prevent bling in certain prod- 
ucts. We can assume, to begin with, that there is gambling in 
these products. Now, if there is ambling in these products, the 

ambling either affects the price of the products gambled in, or it 

oes not. If it can be shown by the opponents of this bill that 
gambling in the products named has absolutely no effect whatever 
in raising or lowering prices, then the only reason for passing the 
bill would be te stop gambling because of its general demoralizing 
effect upon the community. 

If, however, it is admitted that gambling in these products has 
some effect on prices, however small, then that effect must be 
either to increase or diminish the pricqof the product gambled in. 
If the price of the product is increased to the man who buys it, 
then the gambler has done a wrong to that man. If the price of the 

roduct is decreased to the man who sells it, then the gambler has 
done wrong to that man, and the only way that you can escape this 
conclusion is to assert, as was asserted by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER], that oe eaenees helps the man who sells by 
raising the price of his commodity a little, and helps the man who 
buys by lowering his price a little, and takes his profit out of those 
who a 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. I do not believe that any gambler ever helped 
anybody except by the merest chance. It is the investors of funds 
which otherwise might be idle, who put their investments tempo- 
rarily in the purchase of wheat or cotton, that produce somewhat 
of the effect the gentleman has suggested. 


Mr. BRYAN. I care not whether the purpose of the gambler is to 
help or not. If the gentleman could prove that the effect of gam- 
bling was to take the cost of handling and transportation out of 
the pocket of somebody other than the producer and consumer, 
then he might justify gambling by showing that it is wise for us to 
promote laws which enable gamblers to take from the people who 
are willing to gamble and give the benefit of their losses to the 
consumer and producer alike. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I am not going to assume that the gambler 
simply makes his money out of the people who buy forspeculation. I 
am going to assume, upon evidence satisfactory to me, that these gam- 
blers increase or decrease to some extent the price of the products 
speculated in, increasing it to the man who buys or decreasing it to 
the man who sells. No citizen has a natural right to injure any 
other citizen, and the Government should neither enable nor permit 
him to do so. Therefore, no man has a right to lessen the value of 
another man’s property, and the law should not give tv a man, or 
protect him in, the exercise of such a right. 

My district is perhaps an average district; about half of my con- 
stituents live in cities or towns, and about half are engaged in agri- 
culture. I have in my district the second largest city in the Staté, 
Lincoln, the State’s capital—a city of 60,000 inhabitants. My home 
is in that city, and I have no hesitation in declaring that it is one 
of the most beautiful and prosperous cities of its size in the United 
States. The people who live in cities will, if gambling in farm pro- 
duce reduces the price of such produce, be the beneficiaries to that 
extent. But, sir, I do not come here to lower the price of what my 
eee have to buy, by enabling grain gamblers to take 
it the pockets of those who raise farm products. My city con- 
stituents do not ask that of me, and I weed: not assist them in so 
=e an act if they did ask it. 

I said, about half of my constituents live on farms, and they 
labor in a veritable Garden of Eden, for we have in the First 
ebraska district as beautiful and as fertile farm lands as the sun 
urns his face upon in all his course. I deny that it is just to th 
farmers of my district that gamblers should be permitted to tac 
the price of their products to their injury after they have prep 
their crops for the market. When the farmer has taken the chances 
of rain and drouth, when he has taken the chances which must 
come to the farmer as they scarcely come to anybody else; when he 
has escaped the grasshopper and chinch bug and the rain and 
the hail and the dry winds, I insist that he shall not then be left t 
the mercy of a gang of speculators, who, for their own gain, 
take out of him as much of the remainder as they can possibly get. 

There is no difference in the moral character of the on 

the action of the burglar who goes to a man’s house at 

and takes from him a part of that which he receives for his 

wheat, and the action of the bler who on the board of 
trade, oe on the price of the product, brings down that 


ce and takes that much from the farmer’s income. 

Mr. BLACK, of Georgia. If the gentleman will é me. I 
am seeking information on this subject and desire to ask a ques- 
tion. Do you hold that it is proper on for Congress to pass 
an act ee ee eee” 

Mr. am coming to that in amoment. The gentleman 


the 
I 
anticipates a part of the argument which I shall reach in time. 














oo 


Mr, BLACK of Georgia. 

tleman on that point. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let me ask the gentleman what becomes of the 
ine gambler who is buying the wheat? What is he doing all this 
ime 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not speaking of any particular gambler, but 

of the transaction in general. It may be that the man who sells 
wheat in the market for future delivery will be lowering the price 
more than the man who buys, or the reverse may be true. But I 
speak simply of the gambler who claims the right to speculate in 
another man’s produce, and who, by his speculation, affects the 
price of what the farmer has to sell. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Willthe gentleman yield to me for a question? 
Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. A question on general principles? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Do you.consider high wheat as a blessing to 

the world at large? 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the question whether high wheat is 
a blessing to the world at large depends very much on cireum- 
stances. It depends upon what makes it high or what makes it low. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Are there any circumstances under which the 
high price of food is a blessing to the majority of the people of the 
world? Do you know of any instance in history? 

Mr. BRYAN, If the price of food is high as compared with the 

rice of other things, it is not a blessing, and if the price is raised 
~ the action of anybody, beyond what natural laws would fix it, 
I do not believe that it can be justified. 

Mr. COOMBS. While it is true that the price of wheat has gone 
down, is it not equally true that the price of all other products 
that the farmer uses have gone down even in greater proportion? 

Mr. BRYAN. Nearly everything has fallen in price, except the 
debt which he owes; that has not gone down. 

Mr. LANE. That has gone up. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has spoken of the fall in prices. 
There are a number of things which enter into and affect prices. 
Supply and demand, other things being equal, will regulate prices 
generally; but the controlling influence of supply and demand may 
be changed from time to time by other causes. It may be that the 
price of wheat or grain will rise with all other things and be due 
to a fall in the price of money, andit may be that the — of grain 
will fall with all other things, because money rises; but what we 
are aiming atin this bill is, not to stop the appreciation of gold, 
and thus prevent a greater fall in prices, nor is it to supply more 
money in order to make prices higher, nor is it to increase the 
supply of grain, or to diminish or increase the demand for grain. 
We are now simply striking at one of the things which enters 
into the price of grain from day to day, and we believe that the 
farmer and the man who buys his product should both be left to 
buy and sell ir accordance with natural laws, and that prices 
should not be affected by the action of other people speculating 
upon their products for the benefit of the speculators amasiens: 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Does not the gentleman consider that improved 
methods of production have had more of an influence on the price 
of grain than any other matter you can mention? 


Mr. BRYAN. It is not necessary for us to enter into a discussion 
as to how much, if any, of the fall in the price of farm products is 
due to improved machinery. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Do you not admit that it must be? If you 
speak of the law of supply and demand, do you not admit that it 
must be? You know that the supply has been vastly increased. 

Mr. BRYAN. The demand also has been largely increased, and I 
~ have heard it stated—I will not state it on my own authority—that 
there has been little or no improvement in the methods of produc- 
ing cotton in the last twenty or thirty years. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman from Nebraska 
will permit me, I just want to say, in response to the inquiry of the 

mtjeman from Illinois (Mr. GoLDzrEeR), that the price of cotton 
ce gone down as much as the price of wheat, and there has not 
been one single, solitary improvement in the method of producing 
cotton; not one piece of labor-saving machinery. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. The reason for that can probably be found in 
the fact that there are substitutes for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not at all. 

Mr. BRYAN, I can not yield for an argument by any gentleman 
on any point in this discussion. I am willing to yield for any ques- 
tion, and I shall answer it as best I can, but I do not want to yield 
for an argument by any gentleman who may think I am not correct. 

Mr. MARSH. Ifthe gentleman from Nebraska will permit me, I 
wish in one sentence to answer my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
GOLDZIER}. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman will state it in a word. 

Mr. MARSH. The gentleman asks if the improved machinery 
a the farmers at the present time does not largely account for 
the in the price of wheat. I want to say here, Mr. Chairman, 
as & practical farmer in the State of Illinois, that it costs as much 

in dollars to raise a bushel of wheat to-day in Illinois, with all 


I should be glad to hear from the gen- 
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your improved machinery, as it cost forty yearsago. AndIam pre- 
pared to establish the truthfulness absolutely of that statement. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Ido not think the gentleman from Nebraska 
will accept that, because the statistics are directly contrary to that 
statement. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that if gentlemen de- 
sire to interrupt my remarks they will confine their interruptions 
to questions. I will not deny or indorse what has been stated by 
the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Mars], who answers and gives 
his opinion as to the cost of producing wheat. I do not believe, 


however, that in the last few years there has been any such improve- 
ment in the cost of producing wheat as will account for the great 
fall in the price of wheat, nor do I believe that in the last year 
there has been any such reduction in the cost of production as 


would account for the tremendous fallin the price of wheat. That, 
in my judgment, is due to legislation which has appreciated the 
value of gold and robbed the farmer of his just dues. [Applause.] 


Mr. GOLDZIER. I would like to mako one suggestion there. 
Mr. BRYAN. I can not yield for a suggestion. If the gentleman 


desires to ask a question, I will answer him. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I will put it in the shape of a question. Do 
you not ascribe the tremendous fall of which you spoke in a com- 
paratively short period to the fact of the depression all over the 
world, so that the consumption of wheat has been decreased by 
reason of that fact, and that there were not people to buy, and the 
people did not have so much money to buy? Is not that your 
theory ? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the appreciation of 
gold, which has made business unprofitable, has thrown many peo- 
ple out of employment, so that they have nothing to buy wheat 
with, and that this has to some extent lessened the demand for wheat 
and contributed to the fallin price. Wheat has fallen with other 
property generally, and has ie suffered specially from competi- 
tion with silver-using countries; but I do not want to detain the 
committee with a discussion which is entirely irrelevant at this 
time, as to what other influences may have contributed to the fall 
in the price of wheat. Weare now discussing one disturbing infla- 
ence, and that one influence I hope we may succeed in eliminating. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. _I will ask the gentleman this question. Do 
you believe that in the tremendous fall within the period you have 
a gambling in wheat had any part within the last year or 
two 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to say how much 
of the fall which has occurred in the last two years is due to gam- 
bling in wheat, and I do not base my argument upon the assertion 
that gambling in wheat reduces the price of wheat. If the gentle- 
man can prove that gambling in wheat has raised the price of 
wheat, and that because of gambling it is higher to-day than it 
would have been, I will still oppose gambling, because, sirs, my 
farmer constituents do not demand that I shall secure them an 
advantage at the expense of somebody else through the aid of the 
speculators in grain. They simply want to be left alone “to work 
out their own salvation.” They do not ask the Board of Trade 
of Chicago to help them to make money out of people who may 
have to buy wheat; and, sirs, when business is standing still as it 
were, when industries are idle, when factories are closed, and men 
have little employment to make money to buy bread, our farmers 
do not ask the chambers of commerce and the speculators of the 
cities to help them reap an unfair advantage from the people who. 
have to buy bread. 

Isimply ask that, so far as this gambling in grain affects the 
rer! of wheat, whether it raises if or lowers it, it may be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman yield for one question there? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I will not yield further to the 
gentleman from Illinois, as I have given him all the time I can 
spare, but I will yield to a question from the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does not this bill legalize gambling transactions 
in wheat? 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman can point out to the committee 
any clause in the bill that will legalize gambling, and can prove to 
the satisfaction of this committee that gambling will be carried on 
to greater extent with this law than without it, I believe he can 
persuade the committee to strike out that part of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will vote against it myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. And when the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ALLEN] votes against it and carries his following with him, it will 
certainly be defeated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. Either the bill legalizes this “ gambling” by tax- 
ing it, or else the taxing power is to be used for the purpose of de- 
stroying a business. 

Mr. BRYAN. A word on that point, Mr. Chairman. There is a 
great deal said about legalizing a thing by taxing it. There is not 
a great abuse that has grown up in this country that docs not make 
the argument: “‘You must not tax us or you will legalize us.” 
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When they go stalking through the land carrying devastation where- 
ever they go, they need not come in here and object to restraint and 
urge the old excuse, ‘Do not tax us, because then you will be 
legalizing us.” 

r. Chairman, when I was led away from the line of my argu- 
ment by the interruptions, I was saying that, so far as the moral 
character of the transaction is concerned, a man has no more right 
to speculate with my product, and thereby to increase the price to 
the man who buys it of me, or decrease its price to me, than he has 
to take from me, or from the man who buys my product, so much 
money. No man has a natural right to inflict a wrong upon his 
neighbor. More than that, society is in duty bound to prevent 
every man, so far as possible, from injuring any other man. 

In the ruder forms of society the individual could avenge his own 
wrong; he could go out with a club and defend himself and protect 
his rights. But when he came into society, society took the club 
away from him. Society says that the farmer in my State who is 
suffering because of the action of somebody in some other State 
ean not go there and redress his wrongs, and I insist that when 
government suspends the right of a man to defend himself, it as- 
sumes a duty to defend him against every possible ogi r. 

When you say that a man is powerless to redress his own griev- 
ances, you must admit that government is bound to redress every 
wrong inflicted upon him; because, if yon say that a man has aright 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and then declare that 
some other man may with impunity deprive him of that right, you 
have disputed your first proposition. The question is simply this, 
and I believe it is the only question open to discussion: ‘What 
power should redress this wrong? Should it be done by Congress, 
or should it be done by the various States?” That, in my judgment, 
is the only debatable question presented here. 

You may say that this bill is not perfect. Perhaps it is not. 
May be there are grievous defects in it; but, sirs, if you will wait 
for perfection in legislation, wrong can go rampant and will never 
be checked, Our laws are never absolu © see If you say that 
this law brings some inconvenience to the honest trader, I answer 
that oar statute books are full of laws which bring inconvenience 
to honest men, but which are necessary in order to protect society. 
We say by law that a man who has a deed to a piece of property 

-must put it upon record if he wants to protect himself, because if 

he does not, some other man, also a bona fide purchaser, may appear 

with a deed. 

Now, in such a case, the man who sold the qeopenty @ second 
time had no title to it, but, because society must have laws, because 
thers must be protection to men when they trade with each other, 
we provide by law that he who receives a deed must put it on 
record if he would be secura in his title. That is an onerous law. 
It costs something to comply with it. The man has to pay a fee to 
have his deed recorded. The law _ him to inconvenience, too, 
because he must take the deed to the place of record, but you bur- 
fen him with this cost and inconvenience in order to protect society 

* from still ter inconvenience and injury. 

It may that this bill contains some provisions which are 
onerous upon an honest dealer. If there be such and they can be 
made less onerous without destroying the nyeee of the bill, I am 
in favor of making any necessary ¢ es. I hope there will not be 

' left in the bill a single le ay which is any more stringent than 

_ is absolutely ne order to carry out the p of the 

measure. But, sirs, if it is necessary to place some slight restric- 

tions upon those e ed in honest transactions in order to protect 

society from those who, under the guise of honest transactions, are 

carrying on dishonest and injurous ones, we must in this, as in all 
m 
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other cases and in all other kinds of legislation, sanction the re- 
striction in order to secure the greatest justice. 
But, Mr, Chairman, let meaddress just a moment to the ques- 
tien whether the State or the General Government should restrain 
this kind of gambling. I am rather a stickler for local self-govern- 
ment. I do not believe that the General Government sho take 
© of those local matters which the State can better attend to. 
sation of in Conta Se naire orca maa 

within the of the Constitution, to remedy every whic 
Eaotecsa, thet the 


the State can not remedy. Do you believe, Mr. . 
State of New York will stop gamb. upon the board of trade? 
No, because the e who gamble there can their profit 


opl 

from all the States.” You can not trust the omg the people of 
the United States, you can not trust the in of e other 
State, to the legislature of New York. And Oetenae is get 
large that I am almost afraid to trust the rights ofall the peop 
all the States even to the le, ture of Dlinois. 

These transactions, Mr. Chairman, affect the people of the whole 
country; and I do not see — way in which we can reach this evil 
except through national legislation. The evil has been going on 
for years, and yet it has not been stopped by the States. And if we 
should go to the State of New York with a re from Nebraska, 
a petition from Kansas, a petition from the State represented so ably 
by my friend from Indiana [Mr. Bynum]—— 

Mr. BYNUM. In part. ; 

7 Mr. BRYAN. I beg pardon; in part. [Laughter.] If we should 
a ge and beg them to pass some law which would protect our people 
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from having the price of their grain affected by gambling on th 
Board of Trade of New York how long do you suppose we would 
wait before obtaining redress? 

No, Mr. Chairman; if this is within the power of the Federal 
Government, I believe the power ought to be exercised. And Iam 
willing, in case of doubt on questions like this, to let the Supreme 
Court decide whether the act is within the constitutional power of 
Congress or not. By our Constitution we have provided a Supreme 
Court for the decision of such questions. I will not say that a 
member who is thoroughly convinced in his own mind that this 
measure is unconstitutional, onght to vote for it, and then throw 
upon the Supreme Court the responsibility of annulling the act. 
But I do eve, Mr. Chairman, that if, after examining the bill, a 
mehiber of this House has a doubt about its constitutionality he 
had better resolve the doubt upon the side of the people if’ he 
believes in the purpose of the measure, because then the man who 
claims that the measure is unconstitutional has an opportunity to 
present his case before the Supreme Court. But if we resolve such 
a doubt against the people of the United States, I ask before What 
tribunal can they defend their rights? 

Mr, COOMBS. By “the people” you mean the farmers? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir, I do not; nor do I mean the gamblers upon 
the board of trade, Pa ] mean the people generally. I 
insist, however, that the humblest farmer in my district is the 
equal before the law of the wealthiest man represented by the gen- 
tleman from New York, and has an equal right to be heard on this 
floor. [Ap ee 

Mr. COOMBS. Your remark had no point if you did not mean the 
farmers. You donot propose to protect all the citizens of the United 
States by this measure; it is only the farmer that you claim is 
affected. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman desires to protect some of his con- 
stituents by extending the scope of the bill let him bring in an 
amendment, and I think the representatives of the agricultural 
districts will join him in adopting such an amendment. 

Mr. COOMBS. I have no constituents to be benefited by such a 


measure, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Is it not time to do something for 
the farmer? 

Mr. BRYAN. If I were compelled to give a direct answer to that 
question, I should be inclined to say, ‘yes; it is time.” 

Mr. BYNUM. And quit humbugging. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; and of all the humbugs that the farmer has 
to contend with, the greatest humbug is the man who objects to 
restrainin legislation whenever the farmer is to be the beneficiary. 

Mr. WILL AMS of Mississippi. And who sneers at a measure 
because the farmers want it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have had this doctrine of 
“non-interference” preached to us until itis getting to be quite 
familiar now. But we understand that whenever any great corpo- 
ration comes here and wants something, the doctrine of ‘‘ non-inter- 
ference” is not hy any means so emphatically roclaimed. It is 
only when we attempt to do something that interferes with the prac- 


tices of corporations that objection 1s made. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman’s remark apply to the sugar 
trust ? 


Mr, BRYAN. Yes, sir; itdoes; and I want to say to my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] thatI do not like the bill which the Sen- 
ate is about to give us [applause on the Democratic side], although 
it gives to the sugar trust less advantage than the McKinley bill, 


which your le passed, gave to it. 

Mr. UGEN,. Will you Sone for it? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will vote to cut it down just as much as I can. 

A Memper. And to cut it out? 

Mr. BRYAN. To cut it down and cut it out. I am going to tr 
to make that bill as as possible. But, sir, the ate wi 
have to do exceedingly bad work with that bill if it is not a great 


deal better than the law which is now upon the statute book. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, Mr. I only rose to address the committee briefly. 


I thought I was going to finish my remarks in ten minutes, and 
would have done so had not other —— been brought out by the 


in tions. ButI simply want to leave this proposition to be 
thought of by those who are considering this bill, and to be 
answered by ose who are opposing it; first, if speculation affects 
the price of the product speculated in—— 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Does it? 


Mr. BRYAN eemening, What right has the speculator to af- 
fect that price ‘ 

Mr, GOLDZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? D 
you assert that it does, one way or the other, affect the prices, an 
if so, I ask the gentleman to furnish the proof. : oi 

Mr. BRYAN. I presume the gentleman from Chicago will dis- 
cuss this question. I am anxious he should, for I am sure he will 

resent all that can be said on his side of it with a great deal of 

telligence, and in that time he can spread on the records of the 
House any conclusive proof that he has that gambling in farm 
products does not affect the price either way. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I have none, but the onus probandi lies on you. 
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You seek the enactment of a law to suppress gambling in these 
products, which you say affects the price. Now I call on you to 
produce the proof of that fact. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I affirm, on information and belief, 
that ae in such products does affect the price, and I will state 
why I so believe. I believe it because when you get together a 
large amount of money and invest it that way it is possible to raise 
or lower prices; and if that is possible, I have just enough confidence 
in the retention of human nature by the men on the boards of 
trade to believe that what they can do with their money they will 
do. But it is not necessary to rely on presumptive evidence 
entirely. Iam not compelled to base my argument on the fact that 
it is possible to affect the price and that, therefore, it is probable 
that the price will be affected. I can point to the fact that, time 
and time again, it has been done; that, time and time again, men 
have, by speculation on the boards of trade, raised prices or low- 
ered them, entirely independent of the law of supply and demand. 

When we show that it can be done, when we show that according 
to human nature it will in all probability be done, and when we 
show that it has been done often, we have presented enough proof, at 
least until our opponents offer some evidence on their side. 

Mr. HARTER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him for 
a question? I understand the gentleman to say that speculation in 
grain has time and time again raised the price above the proper 
rate in the markets of the world. Will the gentleman kindly give 
us the country and the dates when this was done? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not remember that in the brief remarks I 
have made to-day I have made any such statement as the gentle- 

an from Ohio puts in my mouth. What I have said is this: That 
Ido believe—and the facts, as well as the logic, of the situation, jus- 
tify the belief—that on innumerable occasions speculation on boards 
of trade in the price of products has affected the price of the prod- 
ucts speculated in. What I desire is to eliminate, so far as legisla- 
tion can eliminate them, such elements of uncertainty as grain 
gambling contributes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to ask if the gentleman has not read that 
argument—I have, at least—an argument showing that this spec- 
ulation has increased the price, and therefore is to the benefit of the 
farmer altogether. 

Mr. HARTER. There is no question of that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio believe that? 

Mr. HARTER. That that is a legitimate effect? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARTER. I certainly do. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from Ohio, who has been represent- 
ing a district agricultural to some extent, is now, I believe, going 
to become a resident of Philadelphia, and I would like to know how 
he will justify before the oa of that city who buy wheat a pol- 
icy, plan, or process which will make them pay more for the wheat 
than they would otherwise be compelled to pay. 

Mr. TER. Does the gentleman really desire an answer? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir; in a word. 

Mr. HARTER. Well, I will answer it to-morrow. But briefly 
now: The “gentleman from Pennsylvania or Ohio” would not by law 
raise the price of grain, nor would he be willing to reduce it, but 
he would allow every American citizen the privilege of buying or 
selling as he pleased, and leave the consequences, whether there 
_— be an increase or decrease of price, to the legitimate laws of 

e, 

Mr. BRYAN. I must differ from the gentleman from Ohio. My 
position is this: If two men are betting as to which can spit the 
nearest to a crack in the floor, and the floor belongs to them, I may 
not be justified in interfering; but when their betting affects the 

rice of a product which my people either use or produce, and they 

y that betting increase the price to the consumer or decrease the 
price to the producer, I am justified in interfering. I believe such 
gamblers ought to be restrained just as much as if these speculators 
waited until the farmer sold his wheat, and then by stealth or force 
took the money from him, if the price is reduced, or waited until 
the consumer labored and earned his wages, and then took from 
him that portion which would be measured by the increased price, 
if the price is raised. 

That states the difference between the gentleman from Ohio and 
myself on that proposition, perhaps as clearly as I can state it. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I will not delay the committee longer. I 
was ——— It is necessary either for the peopis who are 
opposed to this bill to prove that gambling does not affect prices, 
either to the consumer or to the producer, or if it does, to justify 
that interference with natural laws. If they admit that that inter- 
ference is unjust and ought to be regulated, then they must advo- 
cate regulation either by the State or by the Federal Government. 
ona will secure regulation by the State government which will 

effective, well and good; but, Mr. Chairman, I for one am not 
willing to withhold the strong hand of the General Government at 
the request of those people who plead for State restraint, and yet 
who exercise all the influence they have to prevent the State gov- 
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ernment from doing the very thing which they ask you to leave to 
the State. 

We find a great deal of complaint in the country now. We find 
criticism of various laws, and sometimes criticism of bad laws is 
erroneously construed into a criticism of government itself. But, 
sir, it was said by Andrew Jackson—and I[ had the honor to quote 
it a few days ago—that “‘there are no necessary evils in govern- 
ment. Evils exist only in its abuses.” The abuses of government 
may exist either in special legislation, which gives to one man 
an advantage over his fellow-men, or they may exist in the refusal 
of government to exercise the restraining powers which are im- 
»osed upon it when it takes from the individual the right to defend 

imself. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if we would take the Declaration of 
Independence and apply its principles to every proposition brought 
before us; if we wane measure every piece of legislation by its 
principles we could distribute the blessings of government equally 
throughout all the land. And in so far as my judgment will lead 
me aright, I desire to join the members on this side of the House or 
on the other side of the House, in passing such laws, first, as will 
take away every special privilege granted by law to any citizen of 
this country over his fellow-men, and, second, such as will restrain 
every man from injuring his fellow-man, in order that each may be 
permitted to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Not that we in that way can take away the differences between 
men. So —_ as there are differences in physical strength, in 
character, in intellectual ability, in industry, and in habits, there 
will be differences among men. But, sirs, we can prevent the Gov- 
ernment from exaggerating the differences which it finds. We can 
prevent Government from giving to those who have and from 
taking from those that have not. By the strong arm of the law we 
can restrain man from inflicting upon his fellow-man any injury 
dictated by that selfishness which must ever be restrained, if man 
is to be fit for society and citizenship. [Applause.] 


Tax on Options and Futures. 
SPEECH 
HON. SETH W. COBB, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 21, 1884. 


The House being in Commitee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) regulating the sale of certain 
agricultural products, defining ‘options’ and “ futures,’’ and imposing 
taxes thereon and upon dealers therein— 


Mr. COBB of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a bill similar to this was defeated in the 
Fifty-second Congress it was hoped by the true friends of the 
agricultural classes—the men who try to find or make a market 
for their surplus, and who have a community of interests united 
by all the ties that bind a people in close social and commercial 
harmony—that they would be permitted to follow their avoca- 
tions without any disturbing elements of restrictive and unwise 
legislation. But the great regulators have again come forward 
with a measure notso voluminous and bold as their former effort, 
but equally as destructive and vere es in effect. It matters 
very little, Mr. Speaker, whether a tax of 20 cents per bushel, 
as in the former bill, or 3 cents per bushel, as in this one, is im- 
posed—it is equally prohibitory and will bring about the same 
results. 

The House had no opportunity to discuss the former bill, but 
it was thoroughly debated in the Senate and was proven to be 
not only an unwarranted and unlawful interference with the 
rights of the people, but viciousand obstructive in its tendencies. 
That a Democrat should favor such a measure passes all under- 
standing. It obliterates and sweeps from our party creed the 
last vestige of State’s rights that has been a bulwark and battle 
cry ever since the sage of Monticello proclaimed it to be the 
keynote of our party. 

There has, probably, never been a bill before Congress so ex- 
tensively advertised as this, and one for which greater efforts 
have been made to enlist the interest of the farming classes. 

Literature abusing the boardsof trade has been sent broadcast 
throughout the land, and every alliance and local organization 
has been appealed to to sow the seeds of discontent and spread 
the contagion. 

A bountiful crop of petitions has been the result, and Congress 
has been flooded with demands for the passage of a bill that is to be 
the panacea for all the ills that affect theagriculturists of the coun- 
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try. If1I could think for one moment as these gentlemen do, 
this bill would have no warmer or more ardent supporter than 
I, but in my opinion it is fraught with incalculable evils to the 
producers of the country. 

We all know that the low price of farm products is fast bank- 
rupting the farmer, and | would join heart and soul in any cause 
for the betterment of his condition; but this bill is not the 
remedy. Market is what we want. America does not control 
the — trade of the world or fix prices. Liverpool is the con- 
trolling factor. The dealers there know the location and quan- 
tity of the surplus and fix prices, which are regulated by the in- 
exorablelaw of supply and demand. It can not be disputed that 
the American market is comparatively higher than that of any 
other country, and it not infrequently occurs that we are ona 
parity with Liverpool. 

If it is admitted, and I presume no one doubts it, that Liver- 

ool fixes prices for the world, then what effect does the trad- 
ng in futures in this — have on that market? It is, I in- 
fer, not pretended by the advocates of this bill that we control 
the Liverpool market, or that they are bound to draw their su 

lies from American ports; then, it we keep on a parity or in 
fa with them, what harm is done to the producers of this 
country by reason of the present system of doing business? I 
would like to have some of the friends of the bill enlighten me on 
this point. The Committee on ulture tell us the farmers 
are unanimous for the passage of bill—that they demand it. 

Mr. Speaker, but for the coaching that has been going on for 
several years and the industrious distribution of petitions 
by politiciansand their agents, I donot believe there would be to- 
day one farmer in ten throughout the country protesting against 
= a = trading. on ere never was a SS 

ayn 6 farmers.’ ew yoars there was q a 

ition among the people in the vanel bigteiste to speculate in 
utures, and they always bought; no broker ever knew a — 
or residentof the country to sell anything for forward delivery. 
They always talk short orops and h prices. It is perfect 
natural for them to do so, because, being the producers an 
sellers, they are necessarily * bulls.” 

With the almost continuous downward tendency in prices for 
the past ten years or more, it does not require the wisdom of a phi- 
losopher to guess the result—the buyers have been the losers, and 
the losers constitute the great ar of discontents who can see 
nothing but wickedness in a trade in which they were not suc- 
cessful. This is human nature; but was it not a fault of judg- 
mont rather than of the method employed? 






to meres our increasing surplus profitably to ucer and 
the shipper, wé must have unrestricted commercial relations at 
home and abroad. If trading is loaded with restrictions thd 
volume of business will nécessarily be decreased. Every obstacle 
in the peony of free trading depresses values, and incre 
the risk of doing business by curtalling the number of deale 
who can freely and lawfully partic — Consequentl s onl 
@ limited number are vested with the _— to buy and sell for 
future delivery, it requires but a —< t knowledge of humah 
nature to know that the buyer will take advantage of his privi- 
a urchase grain at the lowest possible price. 

ill these conditions tend to aid or depress the value of the 
farmers’ productions? Any man of sense knows that in the ratio 
that you reduce the demand—reduce the number wanting tho 
samearticle—you will inevitably reduce the price. Any such re- 
striction of competition in buying wheatimmediately after hai- 
vest, when all farmers are sellers and greatquantities are being 
moved, would reduce the price to the farmers 10 cents or more 
per bushel. Its effects for all time would bethesame. Youcan 
not shackle commerce and trade with statutory restrictions of 
any kind, except to promote honesty and the fulfillment of con- 
tracts, without adverse effects. Restrict this buying or selling 
by this narrow, hesitating, detaining process, and you will wi 
ness its effect in lower values. 

It is a well-known fact that during the first sixty days after 
harvest 75 per cent of the grain, especially wheat, is sent to 
market. It is a shipped from the thresher, as but few 
farmers have conveniences for holding, even if they were not 
compelled to have the money to meet matured or maturing ob- 
ligations. Curtail the number of buyers, eliminate future trad- 
ing—speculation, if you please—from the market, and the mil- 
lers, and the elevator and grain combinesor trusts would dictate 
the prices, as did many years ago. If they are good busi- 
ness men, naturally they will want to buy ascheaply as possi- 
ble. They could make their own price to the farmer and coun- 
try shipper, and, when the surplus wassafely stored, the farmer 
had nothing more to sell, and they controlled the situation, in- 
¢reased values might follow, it is true, but who would be the 
beneficiaries? Would it be the farmers? Decidedly not. 

Section 4 makes it necessary, when an option or future is ter- 
minated by delivery, the names of all parties to the transaction— 
the c ian of the goods to be delivered, number and date of 
contract and certifieate—must be given. In section 7 every set- 
tlementof a contract other than by actual delivery is absolutely 
prohibited by the taxes imposed 


































It may seem st to some that my honored ene h By section 9 itisrequired of every merchant dealing in futures 
not printed the he before his committee on this bill, but | that ho shall give the name and residence of every customer for 
it is not strange when you understand it—they were virtually all | whom he has any transaction, the nature of such transaction, 
one way, and all it, and he did not want the House and 


at all times for i by the collector of internal reve- 
nu d that he make a sworn return monthly of every 
t on of the preceding month. 

Sections 10 and 11 require the collector of internal revenue to 
keep a book or books which shall show a complete history of 





how it be entered in his books—the said books to be open 
the country to them. 

I know many of the leading business men of the country who 
appeared before the committee and delivered able and ex t- 
ive arguments t it, which the House and country had a 
right to see, as they ht have had some influence in deter- 










mining the fate of this bill; but they were withheld for reasons | every transaction—when entered into and by whom, when and 
perfectly obvious to me. I am by a member of the | how closed, and on the 10th day of each calendar month he shall 
committee that but two appeared to advocate the of | make a full report to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

the bill, but the chairman says he has received th of | giving a plete record of every trade, the makers, vendees, 





ieneed:ieediiemtnk teams eld cv wagela. ‘Tho report shall 
, the id or un , @ report s 

also contain such other information as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenuemay require, which may embrace a regular de- 
scriptive list such as is used by detectives to identify thieves 
and criminals. Whata heroulean task he is im g upon 
the Government; what a disgrace and humiliation he is heap- 
ing upon the business men of the country under the guise of 

orm. 

If Lg eagae ° will —— a : eens oP mans yes ex- 
pense enforcement aw will en they w as- 
Cae Tho force in the internal-revenue office in every ci , 
and that of the Commisssoner, will have to be doubled to do the 
work, The merchant’s expenses will also be largely increased. 
Who are to Bint 7 he increased expenses of doing business? Is 
it the r? No. Is it the buyer or seller? No. Is it the 
merchant? No. Is it the er? No. It is the farmer, 
the producer, whom these Samaritans and self-constituted 

of the rural districts claim to be protecting. 

Another bad feature—there are no good ones—of this bill is 
that it prevents the possibility of a settlement of any contract 
or agreement maturity. Let me show you t actual 
deliveries under the provisions of this bill are absolutely impos- 
sible, and no sane merchant would attempt to do business under 
it. Take a le transaction for 5,000 bushels of wheat for 
illustration. Mr. HaTcH has in his granary near > 
Mo., 5,000 of wheat, and he sells it to me through his 
broker in St. Louis for a future delivery. We put up 5 cents 


letters favoring it. 

A few choice selections from so vast a correspondence ht 
have thrown additional ay enews so great an economic ques ; 
and converted some of us, we are kept in Egyptian 
ee and’con, and left to draw our knowledge and inspiration 

rom the eloquent chairman of the committee. We are to try 
the cause from the pleadings, and not the evidence; which is, to 
say the —_ a novel as oa ee iaauaree : 
passes, asT am reasonably sure , 1 can asser 
it will not be by the votes of members who believe it is a wise 
and equitable measure, but by those who are milena po 
to it, and support it under instructions from a con- |” 
stituency, who, in the troubles and perplexities that environ 
oe ean easily be persuaded to try any change that promises 
relief. 

T hope sincerely they may not be disappointed, and that time 
may prove thatI, and not the advocates of this radical, revolu- 
tionary measure, am wrong. If the benefits it promises are real 
and not , I shall be onl en See 
oe ae join them in —— a 

utitis apparent to me, afteracareful wholly unprejudiced 
study of the bill, that it is without a redeeming feature, and in- 
8 of a boon will prove a curse to the farmer, and every inter- 
oy - the seen Ooaege ercialand otherwise, will fee) the weight 

[claim that with the rapid growth and development of our 
country, improved enn — transportation, and unlim- 
ited resources, we should and can feed the world; but to do that, 























per bushel margin, that to be kept good, for the faithful fulfill- 
ment of our contract; he is to deliver and I to receive the same. 
efore thematurity of the contract he finds he can sell his wheat 
> a better advantage to the Hannibal millers than to ship it to 
St. Louis and deliver on hiscontract with me, and does so. hat 
would he naturally do then as a business man? He would order 
his commission merchant to buy him 5,000 bushels for the same 
delivery to fill his contract with me. 
This would be legitimate, would it not? 


| 
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000,000 actual transactions. Do the gentlemen claim that 96,- 
000,000 of this would be “wind sales,” about which we have 
heard so much? 

A prejudice exists that has warped the judgment of our rur 
friends, and many of our legislators, and they are too ready 
condemn the boards of trade who require the present system to 
facilitate the handling of commodities with the greatest dispatch 


| and at least risk, and without injury to anyone. 


When his commis- | 


sion merchant gets this order to buy in the wheat, he comes to | 


me and Isellit to him. Then the broker has 5,000 bushels of 
wheat sold to me for account of Mr. HATCH and 5,000 bought of 
me for account of Mr. HatcuH for the same delivery, say, two 
months ahead. Now, we were both bona fide owners and the 
tra sqctions perfectly legitimate in all respects. How are we to 
sattle: Our trade having been closed by a purchase and sale, 
would it not be wise and businesslike in us to settle the differ- 
ence between the purchase and sale prices, take down our mar- 
gins, and cancel our contracts? Would the cause of commerce 
or the interest of the farmer suffer thereby? But under this 
bill we could have no such settlement. Our margins must re- 
main up and our contracts kept alive until maturity. 

We are both anxious and willing to settle, but section 7, lines 
23 to 37, says: 

To the original ana duplicate of every cancellation, clearance, settlement, 
acquittance, contango, as gen ceee waiver, ringing-out, or 


Stier A am ag by which the “‘options” or “futures” shall be terminated 
e e than by an absolute sale and actual delivery of the articles em- 
ced in or covered by such contract, or by which such termination is or 
hall be delayed, postponed, or obviated, shall be affixed internal revenue 
hesive stamps representing taxes as follows: For every pound of raw or 
unmanufactured cotton, hops, re lard, bacon, drysalted meat, and pickled 
eat embraced in or covéred by such contract, 1 cent; for every bushel 
f wheat, 8 cents; and for every bushel of corn, oats, rye, and barley em- 
braced in or covered by such contract, 2 cents. 

His original sale to me being the basis of my purehase and 
sale, and he in the meantime —_ disposed of the wheat orig- 
inally sold and “ hedged ” himself a subsequent purchase, I 
would like to ask Mr. HaTCH and his committee how we are to 
settle by actual delivery? When he sold me his wheat he was 
the owner. He has found a better market at home, and sells it 
and buys a future for the same delivery. He is hedged against 
loss, but the different contracts are all in existence and subject 
to margin calls, and can only be retired by actual delivery. ee 
HATCH has no wheat, but a future instead. When the contract 
matures he must go to the expense of buying 5,000 bushels cash 
wheat to deliver me, and go through all this red tape, names, 
number, dates, location, etc.; then I go through the same for- 
mula anddeliverit back tohim. Hethenfindshimself with 5,000 
bushels of wheat that if he has not disposed of he must sell. 
Thiscould have been obviated bya settlement between ourselves 
when the cross-trade was made. But the system of ringing or 
oe contracts is pronounced gambling, and is forbidden; 

et it is just as sound, honorable, and businesslike as bank 

‘clearings,” and just as necessary in a great distributing mar- 
ket, where the daily volume of business is so great that the 
restrictions imposed would be absolutely prohibitory. 

On the first day of every month hundreds of thousands and 
willions of holdings of grain and other commodities change 
hands. This transfer has to be made within a very short time 
during banking hours. True, the party who can not make his 
delivery during the business day may deliver the next day under 
our rules, but the machinery of this bill would work so slowly 
that large deliveries would be impossible, and every failure to 
deliver the first day would surely involve one day’s insurance 
and one-half cent per bushel storage, as deliveries are invariably 
made the day the storage expires. An elevator certificate for 
5,000 bushels of wheat on delivery day may settle twenty con- 
tracts—absolute sales and actual deliveries—and finally come 
back to the man who made the first delivery. Each one had 
boughtit in turn from the man who had acquired a proprietary 
right to sell, and each one must go through the formula pre- 
scribed in this bill, when by the ringing or clearing process it 
could have been done by one delivery. It isa mental and phys- 
ical i bility to conform to the requirements of this meas- 
ure, its advocates, honest in their intentions, and desiring 
no doubt to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturists of 
the country, have, I fear, a very contracted idea of the handling 
of farm products in the great centers. 

During this discussion we have heard a great deal about sell- 
ing a hundred million bushels of wheat, or bales of cotton, ona 
six-million crop. Now, surely my friends do not pretend to ad- 
vance the idea that a bushel of wheat or a bale of cotton can not 
legitimately change hands but once in a season, _ their argu- 
ment is certainly based upon that assumption. e fact is that 
they are frequently resold a great many times, each sale adding 
to the volume of transactions. If a six-million crop should 
change hands seventeen times, we would have a total of 102,- 


| ready overtaxed farmer. 


The restriction and expense you thus add to the handling of 
commodities is an additional burden that will fall upon the al- 
If you are determined to have class 
legislation, no community of people are more deserving than 

hey, and I am confident no one feels a deeper interest in their 
prosperity and welfare than the opponents of this bill. 

There are imperfections in our system of doing business, but 
there is nothing in it inimical to the best interest of that class 
upon which the country depends for sustenance and prosperity. 

This bill has had a tendency to impress the farmer with the 
idea that the trade centers were planning his utter ruin, when 
in fact their interests are identical, each largely dependent upon 
the other, and the utmost harmony and good feeling should ex- 
ist between them, and will if not destroyed by unwise, undemo- 
cratic, and vicious legislation. 

Think of the trouble and the enormous capital it would re- 
quire to do a very limited business on such a basis. Is it not 
conclusive to you that only millionaires could engage in the 
business? The man with limited means who can now makea 
good living would be utterly ruined. Was there ever a better 
or more solid foundation for a huge monopoly laid or conceived— 
a monopoly that would feed and grow rich off the very classin 
whose interest they claim to be working. 

I beg to submit the following protest from the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, which contains a great deal of very valu- 
able information: 

St. Louis, Aay 14, 1994. 
To the honorable Senators and Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled: 

GENTLEMEN: In submitting the following matter in answer to the report 
of Mr. HATCH accompanying the antioption bill (which report consists of 
seven sections, or clauses, which could have been condensed into one, and 
his meaning understood, as his vision of justice seems to be obscured by 
his animosity to the “short seller’’),the board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis have omitted any extended arguments, as 
the ground has been completely covered by the various representatives of 
the different exchanges, as Well as members of the last Congress who were 
opposed to the bill then before them, and have confined themselves largely 
to comparisons and resulting conditions actually existing in this and other 
countries. Inso doing they have chosen the Chicago market as the repre- 
sentative one of this country, it being the market where more “ short sell- 
ing ’’ and the heaviest speculative trading is done. The replies are seriatim. 


‘WASHINGTON, D.C., May 7. 


“Mr. Haton of Missouri, from the Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the bill regulating the sale of certain agricultural products, 
defining options and futures, and imposing taxes thereon, and upon dealers 
therein, made a report to-day insupportof themeasure. The objects sought 
by the proposed legislation are: 

‘1. To obtain revenue. At this time additional revenue ts desirable and 
imperative. Unlike former bills reported by the House covering the sub- 
jects embraced in this measure, it will more surely and steadily provide a 
constant revenue to the Government, and that without an additional corps 
of revenue officers and at a minimum cost for its collection.” 

1, We deny this bill to be one of revenue. The restrictions and prohibi- 
tions imposed are such that trading would bs so serlously contracted as to 
furnish little revenue on the basis of the tax specified. nm the face of what 
it is claimed the bill will accomplish, in clause No.3 of the report of Mr. 
HATCH accompanying the bill, where he would restrict sales of products 
upon ‘exchanges,’ “where not to exceed one-tenth of the grain is mar- 
keted,” the bill is clearly not one of revenue, as the following figures dem- 
onstrate. The largest crops this country ever produced of the different 
cereals traded in are given: 


Bushels. 
I ines crpnasciene enone een odinwatabikeninns --- 611,780, 000 
I as cette cima etpnlinhaencndsiiaiedl 2, 112, 892, 000 
ran wndiaty pir ihe diinienh earn be atenauataianates 751, 515, 000 
Or total production of -.......... siisincpsiesinnss aimsestipiahnminsan te 


One-tenth of this total to which Mr. HatcH would restrict trading 
would amount to 347,618,700 bushels. The tax for buy at 1 cent 
per 1,000 bushels and the tax for selling at 1 cent per 1, bushels, 
which is the tax imposed in this bill, would @ total tax on 


the number of bushels as'above mentioned of...................... $6, 052. 88 
With additional tax for revenue stamps of... ................-.......- 2, 780. 96 
Or a grand total of ............ isighhibiniilnd.camcnivine teipditanieicinen:? Gynae 


Which would not pay the expense of collecting. Clearly this is not a bill 
for revenue. -Allowing, however, such to be the intent of the bill, it would 
simply add another burden to the already overtaxed producing classes 
Which nothing but the urgency of last ‘‘resort”’ would justify. This tax is 
a direct one upon them, as they really pay all charges between themselves 
and the consumer. 

“2. To relieve the producer of the destructive competition to which he 
now subjected vy the offering upon —l of illimitable quantities of fia 
or fictitious products by those who do not intend to, and can nct, terminate 
= — by actual delivery of the articles which they pretend to offer 
an se iL ” 

2. Actual experience, daily demonstrated in the leading markets of the 
country, shows this point to be poorly taken. In the market of Chicago, the 
largest speculative grain center in the world, *‘destructive aye tion’’ 
clearly shows in results. Wheat there, where ‘‘short selling’’ is indulged, 
is relatively higher than all other markets of this country (with pop 
of the milling centers of Minneapolis and Duluth) by from 1 to 3cents per 
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bushel and higher relatively than any foreign market by from 8 to 6 cents 
per bushel. There can be no “short sellers’ where there are no “ long buy- 
ers,” and “ fictitious products” are not traded in, but on the contrary under 
the rules and regulations and contracts in v on the exchange of the 
country, actual delivery of articles sold is required except wherein releases 
are given where settlements are made by purchase and sales direct to par- 
ties to the contracts. 

«8. To restore to the law of supply and demand that free action which has 
been destroyed by the practices of ‘short selling,’ which has become the 
one mode of determining the price of such agricultural staples as can be 
graded, while the ordinary methods of commerce are found to suffice for 
those which can not. By ‘short selling,’ now so common upon the ex- 
changes, where not to exceed one-tenth of the grain grown is marketed, 
prices are determined for the entire product, and often months in advance 
of sowing the seed, thus cm the farmer and planter of that voice in 
fixing the price to be received for the product of his labor and capital which 
is accorded to other producers.”’ 

8. The law of supply and demand as applied to the grain trade, if divorced 
from speculative dealing, would clearly result in a lesser price of the arti- 
le, Inthe clty of Chicago there are store’ over 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
or nearly one-third the total ‘visible supply” of the United States, and it 
is selling at a price of from 8 to 6 cents per bushel, as before mentioned, above 
what it would sell for if shipped to any foreign market in the world. Spec- 
ulativetrading is the cause of this, and ‘‘ short selling,’’ nowso common upon 
the “axchanges,"’ is only one factor. This condi exists as a condition 
and not a theory, and the producers are the beneficiaries. Prices are not 
determined at any time ‘‘months in advance” of sowing the seed, but on ex- 
isting conditions at the moment, which consists of supply and demand, finan- 
cial matters, and the outlook for growing crops the world over. Grain has 
# Value always as other articles or products, butfor nine months of the year 
* oraded " a. will sell for from 1 to 2 cents per bushel more, owing to its 
belng oak ed,” than the same _e ean be sold for by sample, because 
speculation gives that additional value to it through its uses in filling con- 
tracts made by the ‘‘short seller,”’ who is the best buyer, whereas if sold by 
sample it would not have the protection of “graded” grain, and would be 
sold at the buyer's price. 

“4, That market quotations now made by the limitless offers of flat prod- 
ucts by the ‘short seller,’ less of the volume of actual uct in ex- 
istence, may n be determined by the offerings of real products hyo 
owners thereof or by those who have acquired from such owner the right to 
the future ion of the articles offered or can terminate their contracts 

actual delivery and thereby limit to the amount actually existing, the 
erings of the staple products of the farm.” 

4. The “market quotations now made by the limitless offers of oe yet 
ucts by the short seller”? are governed entirely by supply and de: ex- 
cept prices are f to a higher level than demand warrants one hundred 
times where forced below once. If one sells what he does not own with the 
expectation of acquiring the property to make such sale good, he is forced 
to either acquire roperty for delivery or ootnid tea y to whom sale 
is made, the rules of the exchanges very in this regard. Confin- 
ing sales of futures to the “limit of amount actually existing of the 
ata uct of the farm" would deprive the producer of all the good re- 
sults o eee speculation and him entirely at the mercy of the 
millers ani eae combinations at home and the foreign buyer. 

a i oe Poe of f products by ‘short 

own of prices of farm uc short * 
for the pw of insurt: 
of Ind ptian, South American, Austral 
Tnoreat risks of the Ruropean, by whom no bonus or prernium i pals 
me ° y whom no us or premium is paid for 
assu insurance risks that destroy the value of our products.”’ 

5. Inthis clause the good results of speculation are unconsciously acknowl- 
— If our prices were not held at a ty above what the product could 
be bought for elsewhere, there would no 
overloading of domestic markets and the breaking down of prices of farm 
products by ‘short’ sales made by foreign meron for the pu of in- 


8 them against the possible losson South 
American, Australian, and Russian ucts.” 
The American “ farmer and planter” are not made “underwriters of 


com- 
mercial risks of the Euro ,” as in the te line of their business 
they are not the buyers of ‘‘futures,” but always the sellers of farm prod- 
ucts; and if the European buyer finds our market so much higher than 
others in which he can secure his supplies and uses the markets of this 
country in gy ~ pee ™ — ane un is soieek the * ate of this 
country are, eir speculations, holding ces here at a er range 
Soanginarotas woule be it we were deprived of such speculation and forced 
to sell to the European buyer as the other countries mentioned, where they 
bevenee or and systematized methods of trading in grain futures 
as prevail here. 

“8. That by restoring the functions of the law of supply and demand, now 
inoperative reason of the limitiess offers of the ‘short seller,’ a meas- 
ure of relief will be given and prosperity partially restored to the great class 
constitu more than 40 per cent of our population who inhabit the farms 
and whose declining prosperity Mr. HATCH’s committee believe is due inno 
inconsiderable degree to the practice of ‘sheré oe whi prices 
of the products of the farm have been determined fixed during recent 
years at an unremunerative level.” 

“¢, To restore to the producer an honest market and such 
follow the unfettered operation of the law of su and 4 
committee believe will be sufficiently remunerative to restore in part the 
power of the farmer and planter and thus bring prosperity to the artisan, 
manufacturer, distributor, and transporter.” 

Sand7. The rtable surplus of over and above home require- 
ments, | establishes the value of our whole The such grain 
will bring oreign markets is fixed not by what the 
spare for sale to them, but is based on the crops of the different of the 

a which pene opecaseee andthe quantity. Russia, with improved 
Ww 


are ee ee onerne into tories 
heretofore inaccessible; India, her building over heretofore 
unavailable lands and them under wheat cultivation; and Argen- 


in years, even with red oes. countries 
abcve mentioned are breyten gs Bees even at the ruinous low prices now 
Vailing. Our minds are best satisfied vy parisons. We will 
make com here by way of illustrating the benefits of future 

as com to sections where it does not obtain. 
market future trading is carried onin a volume unequaled 
and unknown ere in the world. of wheat in that marketis 


g 


ta parity of 3 to 6 cents higher than coul realized to ship to any for- 
market. the extraordinary stocks held there, with no specula- 
tion in futures, with capital timid and reluctant to carry the grain without 
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the protection that lation affords, no one will dare say with the great 
depression existent for past year that this state of affairs would obtain ex- 
— the beneficent results of speculative ee 

the other hand, the Argentine Republic (which country is now enter- 
ing largely in the wheat raising and exporting business) lacks facilities in 
way of speculative future trading, and for lack of them their wheat seeks a 
market and is sold for what it 1 bring and at a price fixed by the foreign 
buyer, which price in Liverpool is relatively 6 cents lower to-day than wheat 
can be laid down there from Chicago, based on prices now prevailing in the 


latter market. 
Cents. 
= aor 10, 1894, Argentine wheat was worthin Liverpool,for June ‘ 
EET Oitekns £0 Cet an ne pe pain nk bres oddb se ened eee adep ns covcnce 59. 4 
On May 10, 1894, Chicago wheat was worth in Chicago, for June 
Phe coeteen Ciieaas 35" Sere aor Sakuslag coe maine . 
e charges Ci ‘0 to ve . not including commission 
and ehtinkage inweight Pistia demace anda denaewe . Dhvdww deine «oon 09} 
Making Chicago wheat cost delivered Liverpool............-...... 663 


It is to the basis of Argentine Republic the advocates of the antioption bill 
desire to condemn the producers of this country—to place our entire pro- 
ducing class in the power of rich combinations at home and abroad, who, 
acting as atrust or monopoly, would dictate to and squeeze and virtually 
place them in serfdom. 

This bill is in the interest of the wealthy classes, although claimed for the 
farmer. It is a backward stepthatshould bs revolting, abhorrent, and not 
acceptable to the intelligent manhood and honor of the Representatives in 
the Congress of this country. 

If it becomes a law as now framed, it will be harmful in its effect in a 
commercial way to a ter extent than is possible to conceive by those 
not actuall aged In the handling of grain and farm products. hile it 
is claimed the bill is introduced to reach the illegitimate or gambling ele- 
ment of the trade as conducted under the _—— system, which has been 
long established, it in reality places bucket shops and boards of trade on thé 
same plane, and does not hibit bucket-shop dealing, but does entail a 
great hardship on the legi te speculative trade of the exchanges, and 
will virtually = it out of existence or confine the business to a few 
wealthy firms, force men of moderate means to retire, and thus add the 
leading branch of commerce to the other monopolies of the country. 

We suggest by way of illustration, viz: Brown & Jones, copartners in 
business, licensed to conduct business as dealers in futures, under the pro- 
visions of this bill may buy during September, October, and November, 1894, 
for account of A, B, C, D, and others, the aggregate 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to be delivered dur. the month of May, 1 at, say, 60 cents per 
bushel, and in the month of ber, 1894, sell out the same under the in- 
structions of A, B, C, D, and others, at, say, 70 cents per bushel. The profit 
arising from this transaction aggregates the sum of $100,000, which is due 
and payable to A, B, C, D, and others, when the sale is concluded. As this 
bill prohibits the ringing out, settlement, or substitution of other contracts, 
the original contracts must be carried to maturity before Brown & Jones 
can come into possession of money rightfully theirs and which they haveal- 
— paid out to their customers; and they are made liable, in addition, 
to for margins on both the purchase and sale contracts, which, under 
the rules of our exchange, would aggregate the amount of $120,000, or a 
total outlay by Brown & Jones during the life of these contracts of $220,000. 
Thus no man or firm of moderate means could possibly live under the re- 
quirements imposed. 

After the ee accorded the representatives of the leading exchanges 
of the United States before the Committee of Agriculture of the House oj 
Representatives and the ar; ents there submitted—to which we would re 
sqoowrely call your es attention—it is surprising to us that a billso” 
utterly devoid of merit and combining so much of injury to a branch of 
trade so vitally allied to all the material interests, and which forms the 
basis of all prosperity of our country, should in good faith be put before 
Congress and its ; 

The requirements of this bill are such as are imposed on no other branch 
of business (and every cent of taxation connected therewith comes directly 
from the pocket of the ucer), and even though the bill be unconstitu- 
tional, if passed it would cause demoralization in commercial channels which 
might not be confined alone to the grain trade. It is opeenive, arbitrary, 
inquisitorial, ust, and calculated, as ments submittea before the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of presentatives show, to entail 
great hardship and loss to the producer, in whose interest it is claimed the 

ill is framed, and also to a large number of merchants who have devoted 
their lives and capital to the perfecting of the present method of handling 
the farm products of the country. 

Kn the bill to be a bad one and not in conformity with the constitu- 
tional rights of American citizenship as defined in the Constitution of our 
and denounce it an iniquitous, harm- 
ful demoralizing measure, calculated to do great injury to the commer- 
cial interests, without the redeeming features claimed by its champions 

Actual transactions show the ship that would follow the ~— e of 
such @ bill, both to the merchants actually engaged in the laudable b e338 
ot baying and transporting grain from a place of plenty and production to 
a gece of scarcity and consumption and to the producer. 

e have in our city firms who largely of a in the territory of 
Tennessee, Ken Ee thern ie ae a and Ohio. ~ ese 
parinese e6 ewport News for shipmen’ oreign ‘ ere 

no market in Ne rt News, but terminal facilities for leading atein for 
foreign shipment. eb of this grain are compelled to buy and send 
to that point in carload lots until they accumulate a sufficient quantity to 
make mw They, of course, can not sell to the foreign buyer until such 
accum is accomplished, altbough they may have the full quantity 


for such cargo din the territory above mentioned, and on its way 
to its 4 To protect themselves it losses, and secure the 
profit they have when hase is made, on the prices of futures, or 
utilize the | markets of the country in which to sell such futures unt: 
such time as they can sell the when an in the sales so made and 
known in the trade as “ ” This eprives the trade of these 
facilities that Ing grain has demonstrated a neces- 
sity, as most the grain can not be delivered on contract at St. 
Louis, or New York that is held in Ni News for export. 
——_ —— >. in bye trade west = the - ay Leste ah 
firms who argely o: especially corn, ipped toa - 
nated point. op AE gd gy yh PLE. small as one- 
fourth of a cent a bushel, which profit covers a series of overdrafts by 


a 
shippers and other ane losses cohnected with the trade, simply be- 


to a different market than the 
one in such corn is “h ” bya future sale. By this bill you de- 
ese Soe renee on renee Soe en ee ciiieuaniale daeines 
against market to which pped, near’ ways sold agains’ 

sale upon arrival fa such market 











In thatcase you prevent he settling of the future transaction and the | 
profit or loss on such trade is carried over in a contract that may require | 
three months or more to mature, with a chance then of an exorbitant tax at | 
the end becauseofsome mishap. Under this bill it may pe classed aa option. | 
Deliveries are not contemplated in these transactions except by purchase of 
futures aguas previous sales, but the transactions are all in good faith 
and b; on actual = bought. The evil effects of these transactions 
under this bill would be felt by the producer. He would be the sufferer, as 
instead of grain being handled by the middleman or merchant on a profit of 
one-fourth of 1 cent per bushel, they would necessarily require a margin of 
from 3 to7 cents per bushel to cover all the risks of depression and uncer- 
tainty in the price caused by a doubtful market, owing to the restricted vol- 
ume of speculation not being able to carry the immense amount of grain 
put on the market immediately following harvests. 

The banks would require a much larger margin from the merchant in ad- 
vancing money than is required under the present system, because of the 
uncertainty of future values, and certainly all these additional charges 
would come out of the pocket of the producer. Firms with a capital of $100,- | 
000 who are now enabled to borrow $500,000 from banks would not, under the 
system entailed, be able to borrow over half that amount to handle grain. 
Tt would throw the whole trade of the country in the hands of a few wealthy 
capitalists, who through monopoly would do nothing to enhance values | 
until they owned and controlled the product. Thefarmer would be the loser | 
in it all, to a greater extent even than the small dealer, who is now enabied- 
to live. 

To-day the immense stock of wheat, nearly 24,000,000 bushels, held in Chi 
cago, is a leading cause of depression in every section where wheat is bought 
and sold, and still with all this depression speculative dealing to-day is hold- 
ing our wheat at a parity of from 2 to 6cents above prices ruling in all for- 
eign markets, which certainly would not be the case were we denied the 
benefits attending it. 

The present system has been tried and after years of study by the bright- 
est minds in the grain trade is pronounced as near satisfactory as it can be 
made. There are some evils attached to it, but they are outweighed by the 
good features. If you can find a means of eliminating these evils every ex- 
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change of the country will be gratified, butdo not wipe out the good, as you 
cer y Will in the bill you are now considering, if such bill becomes a law. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS, 
By WM. G. BOYD, President. 
GEO. H. MORGAN, Secretary. 


Is anyone ignorant enough to think that the combinations of 


capital that will be formed under the monopolistic possibilities | 


of this bill argue any benefits to the agricultural classes? Would 
they not grind out of the farmer the last farthing? Is this not | 
the unwritten law of the oppressor the world over? 

Curtail the volume of trade,as you would inevitably do by the 
passage of this bill, and concentrate it in the hands of a few, | 
and you strike a blow at the producing interest of the country 
from which it will be difficult for it ever torecover. I speak of | 
this bill and its far-reaching effects, as a business man, one who | 
has spent his life in the business affected by this measure, and I | 
know my friends will give me credit for an honesty of purpose 
born of a general desire to promote the farming and commercial 
interests of the entire country. I have nota selfish thought or 
wish in the matter, and my only desire to is point out the pitfalls 
and quicksands in the pathway of the traveler by this new and 
untrodden road. 

Under our present system, business is done on the smallest mar- 
gins owing to the fact that the farmer and interior buyer know 
the markets of the world every day. The farmer says to the 
buyer, ‘‘ Wheat was worth 70 cents in St. Louis yesterday; I 
must have 694 for mine, less freight and charges,” with which 
he is perfectly familiar. The buyer knows that he can at once 
sell against his purchase by telegraph, so pays him his price. 
The exporter or miller in St. Louis, Chicago, or New York 
knows at what he can place the wheat or its product in foreign 
or domestic markets; hence he pays full price, and the pro- 
ducer then gets the maximum price for the reason that the 
buyers have a minimum risk by virtue of ouradvanced methods 
of doing business. 

Break up this system, and each man through whose hands the 
product passes will require a wider margin as the risk is in- 
creased. The country buyer, if he can not sellahead to protect 
himself, will wanta margin of 3 or 4 cents per bushel instead of 
a half cent per bushel,as now. The buyer in the distributing 
market will want the same, and the exporter will only fill cash 
orders, as he can not sell abroad for future delivery, as it would 
involve carrying charges, storage, insurance, interest, etc., until 
the time of shipment: but if he should buy, these charges and 
margins are taken off the price of the grain when the farmer 
backs his wagon up to the door of the country warehouse. 

The committee in their report claim that dealing in futures 


sce ereeereateiaea ee 


and short selling are the cause of the low range of values and 
the general decline that has taken place in the products of the 
farm during the past few years. This,I claim, is absolutely un- 
true. If short selling and dealing in futures does not curtail 
consumption, then can we not more reasonably attribute low 
prices to overproduction and a want of outside markets to take 
our surplus. hy is our export demand not 
gentlemen solve this problem, and they will 
true cause of our commercial depression. 

I do not like to advocate anything that looks like retrogres- 
sion; but is not our Government largely ae for our 
overstocked markets and the general depreciation in American 
commerce? The division of statistics in the Agricultural De- 


ter? Let the 
ave reached the 
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partment, on the 10th day of each calendar month, advertises to 
the world the condition of our growing crops, the quantity in 
store and in farmers’ hands, the amount required for home con- 
sumption, and the surplus we have for sale. Now, is this good 
business policy? If a merchant or manufacturer is overstocked 
with a certain line of goods and desires to unload before another 
season, does he advertise the fact to his neighbors who have a 
surplus of the same goods and thus bring on asharp competition 
and a cut in prices (for every man with the same commodity for 
sale would at once enter the market and unload at almost any 
price)? Rather would he not quietly dispose of his holdings 
without inviting competition? Are not the same business meth- 


| ods as eo to foreign commerce? 


If we keep our competitors in foreign markets officially ad- 
vised as to the quantity: of our surplus, does it not stimulate 


| every seller to greater efforts to unload before his neighbor, thus 


increasing offerings and inevitably lowering values? What pos- 
sible good dothese reports accomplish? They are of no benefit 
to the farmer; they are of no advantage to the merchant; but 
they are a godsend to the country having an inadequate supply, 
and which is forced to go into the markets of the world to sup- 
ply its wants. 

There is still another class that reaps a rich harvest from these 
reports. Itis the habitues of the bucket shops and gambling 
dens, who hang around the blackboards and bet on the next 
change in the market that comes over the wires. It is this class 
of operators with whom you associate the boards of trade and 
leading business men of the country. 

The gentlemen talk about selling wind. Somebody buys it, 
and not infrequently the seller reaps a cyclone if he fails to de- 
liver the wind on contract time. 

If my friends will lay aside sentiment and prejudices for a brief 
period, and look at this question eiiilesophically, they will come 
to the conclusion they are pursuing an ignis fatuus, and leadin 
their followers to domestic ruin and their country tocommercia 
bankruptcy. We are too great a nation to take this backward 
step. I give them credit for an honesty of purpose, a rectitude 
of conscience, a due regard for morality, and areligious desire 


| for the betterment of the farming classes, but how ignorantly they 


goaboutit. I canonly hope that the Divine light which led the 
children of Israel through the wilderness may break upon them 
and dispel the darkness in which they seem to be groping. 


Tax on Options and Futures. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 21, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) regulating the sale ot 
certain agricultural products, defining “options” and ‘‘futures,’’ and im- 
posing taxes thereon and upon dealers therein— 

Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One might very well exclaim, after listening 
to the arguments which have been made in favor of this bill, 
that consistency is indeed a jewel, a jewel so rare and so pre- 
cious that it can hardly be found in this House. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. NEILL] only 
a few days ago was inveighing against the injustice, against the 
outrage which had been perpetrated upon the people of the 
South and West by the act passed in 1866 imposing a tax of 10 
per cent upon State bank circulation; and he and all of us who 
stood with him declared that, whatever may be the evils that 
arise from State bank circulation, whatever may be the benefits 
conferred by the national banking system, the rightof the States 
under the Constitution of the country to incorporate banks of 
issue being unquestioned, Congress ought not to usurp a power 
that does not belong to it and surreptitiously destroy a right of 
the States, even though the object in view be beneficial, 

We heard arguments upon that question by gentlemen who, 
while claiming to be Democrats, opposed the repeal of that stat- 
ute. They confessed that Congress had no right to abuse the 
taxing power, nor to exercise a power not granted by the Con- 
stitution, but they said there was another power, a latent, an 
implied power in Congress to provide the country with a na- 
tional circulation, and inasmuch as Congress had the right todo 
directly what it had done indirectly, they would not repeal the 
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statute which, by indirect means, had accomplished the exer- 
cise of a power which they said was vested in this body. 

They excused themselves for voting against the express dec- 
laration of the party platform and st what seemed to be 
the expressed and undisputed principles of-the y because 
they said, as the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NEILL] said 
awhile ago, that they wanted to ‘killa snake.” They wanted 
to kill wild-cat banks and wild-cat banking; they wanted to kill 
a system under which irresponsible men could set up, under 
irresponsible and ill-edjusted State legislation, banks whose cur- 
rency would be worthless, and would operate as a fraud upon 
the general public; they wanted to destroy a circulation that 
was liable to counterfeiting, that was liable to ruinous fluctua- 
tions of value. 

In other words, they wanted to ‘kill a snake,” and in order to 
do that they were willing to walk all over the Constitution and 
repudiate the principles of their party from time immemorial 
down to the present hour. So the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Nw) rises here to-day and makes a speech which will 
read well in his district, and states that he is willing to vote for 
a bill on exactly the same line with the one which he a few days 
ago was bitterly opposed to, a bill which prostitutes the taxing 
power for the purpose, as its advocates declare, of suppressing 

‘ ons 

Where do we find in the Constitution of the United States 
anything showing that this Government has anything to do with 
gambling? What provision of that instrument gives Congress 
jurisdiction over matters of that kind which exist in every com- 
munity and which are subjects of State legislation? If we are 
here to pass Jaws to abolish gam and to regulate such mat- 
ters, what are the Legislatures of the States for? Why did the 
framers of the Constitution leave the exercise of the one 
power to the States, giving to the General Government o: 
such powers as were necessary to regulate the transactions 
the relations between the States? 

The gentleman tells us that this evil is so rampant in Little 
Kiock and elsewhere that we must pass a law here to destroy 
Se  ceen ne woe eee th If so 
why should we not pass a law te eat table? 
Why should we not pass a law to stop gam at the poker 
table? Why should we not pass a law to s bling on the 
race course? Why should we not pass laws will go into the 
State of Arkansas and supersede the authority of the State Leg- 
lature, take charge of the police of the State and regulate all 
the evils which may be found there? 

If the gentleman is correctin his assumption that we have the 
power and that itis our duty to suppress the evil that this bill is 
aimed at and in the manner proposed, then the conclusion is 
irresistible that the same prinei ht to be applied to every 
other form of vice, and instead of a eral Union of States, 
this isa democratic Republic, which deals with the individual 
affairs of its citizens. If we have the power and itis our duty 
to break up gambling in wheat, ce y we have the power 
and it is 4 oy our duty to break up every other form of 
gambling. The gentleman from Arkansas has read a decision 
of the Supreme Court in which itwas held that Congress has the 
power to a a license tax upon lotteries and upon whisky deal- 
ing. Nobody has ever de that. No one controverts that 

ropesition. Article I, section 8, of the Constitution provides 

at— 

The Congressshall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im 
and excises, topay the debts and provide for the common defense an: 
eral welfare of the United States. y 

But if the Congress of the United States should impose a tax 
upon lotteries for the then the 


Reed hero woubt bo pre 
identical wootion pramentel haven be presented. If Con- 


gress has power to suppress lotteries, it ought to suppress 
them; if it has no power to them, it ought not toderive 
a revenue from an illegitimate souree The gentleman can 
think of institutions in Little Rock and in other places from 
which the Government could derive a great revenue if itwould, 
but is he ready to levy a tax for the of the Govern- 
eee See, eee of the com- 
¥ If he is, he goes be: any of the accepted principles 
“= tical economy of I have ever heard. 
ut, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court has said something 
more u this ae ° 
Mr. NEILL. ill the gvntleman allow me a question? 
Mr. BOATNER. Certainly. 
Mr. NETLL. Will the gentleman tell me which he thinks 
the mene vicious, dealing in lottery tickets or gambling in ‘fu- 


Mr. BOATNER. Well, Mr. Chairman, I that gam- 
bling in futures is more injurious to the man who does the gam- 
bling; but I want to say to the gentleman from Arkansas, while 
he is upon the question of gambling in the State of Arkansas, 
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that the Le ture of his State might very well turn its atten- 
tion to another pone that is sometimes played in that State, a 
game with which I became acquainted many years ago while 
traveling with citizens of Arkansas upon the Ouachita River 
steamboats [laughtwr)]; a game which is nearly as ruinous to a 
man’s financial prospects as dealing in futures and a great deal 
worse than buying lottery tickets. [Laughter.] 

I expect the next proposition will bea proposition made b 
the gentleman from Arkansas, and it can come in as an amend- 
meni, for a prohibitive tax on every pack of cards manufactured 
and sold in the United States. 

Mr. COX. We have a tax of that kind now. 

Mr. BOATNER. You have only taxed the making of them at 
3 cents a pack; but they ought to be taxed enough so that a pack 
of cards could not be made in the United States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But the difference between those two 
games is, that in the last case each party gets a right to ‘‘ cut,” 

‘ shuffle,” and ‘‘ deal.” ranges. 

Mr. BOATNER. If you are referring to the game the Ar- 
—— pa used to be so fond of, you do not know anything 

ut it. 

Mr. WARNER. That is the theory, general. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, to come to the serious aspects of the 
case. I declare, sir, that according to the best of my judgment, 
as I understand the principle upon which this bill is founded, it 
isabsolutely indefensibleunder Democratic principles. It is de- 
defensible under the principles of the Republican party, which 
claims that anything may be done not expressly rohibited by 
the Constitution, or anything wherein its prohibitions may be 
evaded, rovided the o ject be worthy and its effect beneficial 
in the — ion of Congress. That is the position they took about 
the State bank tax. They didnot dodgeaboutand say they were 
trying toraise revenue. They did noi tell any falsehoods about 
it except what they = in the law itself. They made the issue 
square, and said. ‘‘ We want to destroy this thing, and we are 
perfectly willing to abuse the power of raising revenue for the 
p of accomplishing that which we desire to accomplish. 

eare 0 to State banks and State bank circulation, 
and we think theyare evils of such magnitude that we will abuse 
the power conferred upon us by the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of ne them.” 

Now, that law was passed at a time when the Constitution was 
asleep. It was-passed at a time whena man who suggested any- 
thing about the Constitution immediately fell under suspicion 
of a rebel. Loyalty to the Constitution at that time was 
considered treason to the Government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Has the gentieman time enough 
that he can submit to an interruption, for a suggestion. 

Mr. BOATNER. Certainly I will. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am listening to the gentleman 
as well as ——_ and I have listened with much interest to the 
suggestion ‘by the gentloman from New York to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama . WHEELER] while he was on the 
floor, when he threw out a new question touching this bill. I 
went and examined it with great care, so much as [ could in the 
several minutes, being somewhat familiar with it, and itis this: 
The gentleman says that this is legislation to prohibit gam- 


Mr. BOATNER. This is what the friends of the bill say. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. That is what the friends of the bill 
claim. In other words, they claim that they want to get rid of 
this contract, that is legal upon its face, but which in very truth 
and fact is a mere bet on the price, and that there is no inten- 
tion that there shall be arealdelivery. Thatis whatthefriends 
of the bill claim, and everybody would say at once that kind of 
thing ought not to be if we could get at it or knew how to get 


at it. 

Mr. BOATNER. A statute of the State of Arkansas was read 
to show how you could do it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In the light of the suggestion of 
the gentleman from New York, which I find is good so far as 
my goes, I claim that the bill taxes real contracts 
that have been made where for any purpose that may suit the 
convenience of the parties subsequent to the making of the con- 
tract they may annul it, and there is never any actual delivery. 
So that, if it be a contract made in good faith and intended to 
be an transaction, if sometime in the future it suits the 
pa that made that contract to declare it off, they can do so 
or a stated price or for no price. Then, as there never is any 
real deli had under the terms of this bill, there comes a 
cent — or 3cents a bushel tax. Now, thatis what the bill 

rovides. 

. Mr. BOATNER. I would like to suggest to my friend that 
he has wae. taken about five minutes of my time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iwill — to the gentleman. My 
question is this: Is there anything in this bill that prohibits, in 
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the shape of a “spread” or otherwise, anybody betting for a 
fertain price upon what the price of cotton or wheat or corn will 
be thirty or sixty days from that? 

Mr. BOATNER. To be oe frank, Mr. Chairman, from 
my reading of the bill I did not acquire any such idea of this 
provision. On the contrary, my recollection is that if the a 
erty is actually delivered in accordance with the contract, only 
a@ nominal tax is required to be paid. The original stamp put 
upon it is all that is required, but if the contract is settled in 
any other way than by an actual delivery then the additional 
tax provided by the bill is incurred. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But suppose this is merely a bet 
as to what the price is to be? 

Mr. BOATNER. i would be glad to go into that question, 
but my time will not permit. 

Mr. CANNON of !llinois. My object in asking the question 
is whether the gentleman knew in pointof factthe actual trans- 
action is taxed and the gambling transaction goes free? 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not think that would be a fair con- 
struction of the bill. its object is as Ihave stated. if actual 
delivery is made, only a nominal tax of l centis paid. If the 
difference is settled in money the additional and prohibition tax 
is incurred and must be paid under heavy penalties. 

To go back to the question I was discussing, whenever the 
Congress of the United States undertakes by the use of the tax- 
ing power to destroy the validity of a contract which is lawful 
by the laws of the State where it is made or to render a contract.. 
lawful by the laws of the State, so difficultof execution by sur- 
rounding it with formalities and taxes as to destroy the right of 
dealing in that way, that, in my judgment, is the very worst 
violation of the Constitution because it is surreptitious. It is 
false and fallacious. 

There is nothing honest about it. It is a fraud on its face; it 
is a mere deception. And if the Congress of the United States 
must veil the true object of a law by giving it afalse title; must 
conceal its real purpose by saying that it desires to raise reve- 
nue when in truth and in fact it wants ‘‘ to kill a snake,” as was 
so eloquently described by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
NEIL], then I say that can be no good law. If good legislation 
can be based on fraud—if good legislation can be based on de- 
ception, if good can come out of bad, Mr. Chairman, then possi- 
bly there may be some beneficial effects from legislation of this 
sort. Butdowe notseta lovely example to the American people 
when the highest legislative body of the land avails itself ofa 
subterfuge and a fraud in order to give effect to a law which it 

ses? 

As I remarked a while ago, if gambling in farm products is 
the evil which gentlemen have described—if it is so bad and so 
ruinous to the country, it ought to be abolished, it ought to be 
ener and it does not comport with the dignity of the 

vernment to derive a revenue from such a business. If, on 
the contrary, it is a legitimate line of dealing under the laws of 
the State, then it is a usurpation of power and an unlawful in- 
terference with the rights of the States for this body to pass an 
act which surreptitiously has the effect of nullifying and de- 
stroying such contracts. Chief Justice Marshall, in the cele- 
brated case from which a quotation has been made here to-day, 
said: 

Should Congress in the execution of its powers adopt measures which are 
prohibited by the Constitution, or should Congress under the pretext of ex- 
cout its powers pass laws for the accomplishment of objects not in- 
trusted tothe Government, it would become the painful duty of this tribunal, 


should a case requiring such a decision come before it, to say that such an 
act was not the law of the land. 


That is what Chief Justice Marshall said; and it has stood 
unchallenged tothis day. Since that time the question has been 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in a number of 
cases; and that court has held uninterruptedly and unreservedly 
that wherever a State statute was nominally within the purview 
of the powers of the State, but when in reality its object was to 
infringe upon the powers of the Federal Government or io as- 
sert power not confided to the States, the court would look be- 
hind the title of the act to ascertain its reasonable and proper 

. effect, and if its enforcement would constitute an invasion of the 
rights of the Federal Government, would unhesitatingly hold it 
to be null and void. And the court has repeatedly done so 

It is not necessary for me tocomment on the cases in which it 
has been done. I called the attention of the House ‘to them in 
the discussion of the repeal of the State bank tax, and repeat the 
reference here: 118 U. S., 455; 136 U. S., 313; 92 U.S., 259; 107 
U. S., 59: 113 U. S., 703, and the celebrated case of McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, in which a statute of the State of Maryland was 
annulled, because it infringed the rights of the national bank 
under the charter granted by Congress. The converse of the 

ition is equally true; if the States adopt a surreptitious 
svecies of legislation, nominally for the purpose of accomplish- 
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ing one object, but in reality for the purpose of accomplishing 
another, attempt to transcend their powers, they find themselves 
confronted by the principles which the courts have enunciated, 
viz, that the law is to be tested by the object it seeks to accom- 
plish and by its reasonable and probable effect. If these be be- 
yond the limits of State power, the law is void. Soa statute of 
the United States which hasfor its purpose the accomplishment 
of an object not confided by the Constitution to Congress, but, 
in fact, confided to the States, is likewise null and void. 

Mr. Chairman, here is an act which provides thata certain 
species of contracts shall bein writing; that they shall be in du- 
plicate; that they shall be recorded in the principal office of the 
man who does the dealing; that they shall have certain stamps 
affixed to them, and that, if they are what is known as aleatory 
contracts, a prohibitory tax shall be put upon them, preventing 
persons from entering into such contracts. Now, a contract of 
that kind is lawful under the legislation of my State. 

Under the laws of Louisiana, which have been enforced ever 
since it was a State and before it was a State—when it was a 
Territory, and when it was under the dominion of France and 
Spain—certain kinds of aleatory contracts are lawful. I may 
lawfully stipulate to deliver a thing in the future; and the pen- 
alty for nonperformance of that contract isthe damage which is 
suffered by my failure to perform it, that damage being the 
difference between the price for which the article has been bought 
and the price it was worth on the day it was to be delivered. 

Such a contract the courts of my State will enforce. They 
will not enforce it if at the time of entering into the contract 
there was an agreement that no delivery should be made. But 
if there is an agreement that delivery shall be made, and for 
some reason or other delivery is not made, the difference in the 
price constitutes the measure of the damages to be recovered. 

Now, is the Congress of the United States going to pass anact 
declaring that one citizen of Louisiana may not contract with 
another citizen of Louisiana according to the laws of his State? 
Is the Congress of the United States going into the State of New 
York to make unlawful a contract which the Legislature of that 
State does not hold to be unlawful? Is the Congress of the 
United States going into the Stateof Illinois to destroy asystem 
of business which is not repugnant to the people of that State? 
In other words, are we going to substitute the sovereign author- 
ity of the Federal Government for the sovereign authority of 
the State government as to those things which have been left 
by the Constitution exclusively within the purview of State au- 
thority? 

I say, sir, that in my judgment it can not be done without a 
violation of the letter and the spiritof the Constitution. It can 
not be done by a Democrat without walkingall over the record 
of his rty and repudiating every principle which has con- 
trolled it in allof its t history. 

But let us come to the practical features of this bill. Gentle- 
men say, as my friend from Arkansas [Mr. NEILL] has said, and 
as my friend from Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE] and other gen- 
tlemen have said in the discussion of this measure, that this has 
the effect—this dealing in produce which the bill seeks to license 
or suppress—of putting down the price of farm products; that 
it brings about ruinous fluctuations; that the sale of cotton, 
wheat, oats, rye, pork, and other products for future delivery 
has the effectof reducing the price of the actual products de- 
livered on the market. 

That is mereassertion, and itis made because they donot know 
anything aboutit. That is the only way that I can account for 
the fact that the assertion is made at all. There are no figures, 
no facts, no evidence, no records of any character to sustain the 
assertion. On the contrary, every fact, every figure, in connec- 
tion with the whole business repudiates and disproves that state- 
ment. 

Let us see first as tothe reduction of the price because of these 
commercial transactions. If gentlemen are correct now, then 
they have been deceiving the American people here for about 
ten months to an extent that is absolutely inexcusable. Let us 
see what the honorable chairman of the committee himself said 
only a short time ago, when the silver bill was up for considera- 
tion in this House, and compare what he said ab«ut low prices 
at that time and the causes affecting them, with the conditions 
which he says prevail because of these dealings in futures and 
options. 

‘ He said, as appears from the ReEcorp of August 29, 1893, page 

12: 

My friends, I would not care about the details of this money question 
just at this time if I did not believe that it is impossible to establish a money 
system in this country based upon gold alone without destroying the in- 
dustries of every agricultural class in the United States from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, including the producers of all of our great staples. 


I have here a chart, which I have received the permission of its author to 
use—one of the best and plainest I have ever seen; and, strange to say, the 
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dist ished pentemen who is the author of this chart is a New Yorker. 
That fact ought to give it weight with the other side. I refer to Jones's 
Chart and Tables, No. 5, published by core O. Jones, of the State of New 
York. This chart embraces a table which I have compared carefully with 
the cne which was laid before my committee during the last Cougress by a 
disti ished gentieman from ana~—a table coming from the pores 
commission of Great Britain, held three or four years ago, showing the 
prices of silver in the wor!d and the ces of all the great agricultural 
products imported into England from erica, such as cotton, wheat, etc. 

But I want to read a few of the figures from Mr. Jones’s chart. Beginning 
in 1872, before silver was demonetized, the average ex price of wheat 
was $1.40 per bushel; the average price of silver was $1.32 per ounce; the 
average export a cotton was 18 cents per pound. 

Then during President Grant's second term (for as the headlines show 
these exhibits are made by Presidential terms), from 1873 to 1876, the aver- 
age export price of wheat was $1.24 per bushel, while the price of silver was 
$1.21 per ounce; cotton, 13; cents per pound. Under the Administration of 
Mr. Hayes, from 1877 to 1880, the average price of wheat was $1.19 per bushel; 
the average price of silver was peta’ per ounce; cotton, 11 cents a pound. 

I will not run the whole of these res, for I do not want to weary the 
House; but under Harrison's ‘Adminis tion, from 1889 to 1892, the average 
price of wheat was 90 cents a bushel; silver, 98 cents per ounce; cotton, 
cents per pound, On the 20th of March last the price of silver was 84 cents 
an ounce; wheat at Chicago on the 20th of March sold for 743 cents per 
~ane. on August | at 553 cents per bushel; on August 20 cotton sold for 7} 
cents a pound, ; 


And I ask your particular attention to this language: 


From 1872 down to the present hour, the average prices of cotton, wheat 

and allfarm products have kept pace with the price of ieee pee ounce; 1 

the we | value of silver, but the price of silver bullion. 

has controlled the price of every farm product that has beer sent from 

this country to Europe. This is as demonstrable as any mathematical prop- 
osition that ever was submitted. 


And, Mr, Chairman, I am willing to agree that if any mem- 
ber supporting this bill has not sent out that statement to his 
constituents, or has not said words to that effect in the House dur- 
ing this session, in the discussion of some of the bills relating 
to our currency, I wlllagree to vote for this measure. 

The fact is, as the gentleman from Missouriand the sup rters 
of this bill well know, and as is shown by Scetbeer’s tables, by 
the tables of the Royal Commission, and by the report of the 
Senate committee last year, that the decline in price of all farm 
products without regard to whether they are dealt in as futures 
or not has kept even pace, and if there is any difference what- 
—— is in favor of articles which have been subject to future 

ealings. 

As an evidence of this let us compare the prices of cotton with 
the prices of wool, and the comparison is decidedly in favor of 
the cotton. Cotton is dealt in in this manner, wool is not. 
Compare the prices of pork with the prices of beef. Pork, as 
is well known, has been subject to future dealings — more 
— any other product, and the difference in price is with the 
pork, 

It is also the same in regard to wheat, sugar, rice, oats, live 
stock, and everything else that are products of the farmer. The 
actual figures of the market reports and authentic tables show 
that what I have said is absolutely true—that the farmers of the 
country have not been injured directly or regent Ms trans- 
actions of this chayacter except when they have bought or 
sold and got on the wrong side of the market. But gentlemen 
have been telling the farmers of this country the contrary, mis- 
leading them with the idea that the tendency of these transac- 
tions is to depress prices. 

The statement, Mr. Chairman, is entirely without foundation. 
I represent what I thought were some of the farmers of this 
country, men who make a living by tilling the soil. My con- 
stituents are aes farmers; but, sir, I have no such constitu- 
ents, as one would infer from the s hes made here, as live in 
some of the other districts of this country. I do not believe 
that my farmer constituents want me to turn my back on the 
princi of the a" I represent. My constituents do not 
want me to repudiate my oath of office as a member of this 
House—according to my understanding, of course—nominall 
in their interest, and vote for legislation which, if constitutional, 
opens the door for Con to invade to the fullest extent every 
single avenue of State jurisdiction, and which, in my judgment, 
is radically vicious in ener and would be destitute of merit 
if enacted and enforced. 

Mr. Chairman, it is as clear as that the sun shines in the 
heaven that if Congress may constitutionally destroy gambling 
in futures, by proper legislation, or by such legislation as is pro- 

here, it can go into the States and take them by the throat 
andaccomplish whatever a majority of this body may think right 
and proper to accomplish. My constituents and your.constitu- 
ents understand that, when you go and tell them, as well as we 
can understand it ourselves; and my constituents and your con- 
stituentsdo not desire that the powerful arm of Federal authority 
shall be inte d to ri ow oag the authority of the State govern- 
ment, which they have been brought up from their infancy and 


from the foundation of the Government to believe to be the true 


palladium of their liberty. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask that the time of the gentleman from 
Louisiana be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, as I was going to remark 
if these abuses go on, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NEILL] 
has shown the way to the root of the evil. The State of Ar- 
kansas has destroyed gambling in futures. I suppose the State 
of Mississippi has done it. I suppose the State of Texas has 
done it. I suppose other Sates have done it, and whenever they 

ass prohibitory legislation, gambling at least can not go on 
fn their limits, And when we explode, as we do explode, the 
fallacious theory as to the effect of these transactions upon 

rices, there is hothing left in support of the bill. I will ask 
eave to print in my remarks tables which show the market 
reports. 

When we show that the price of farm products which have 
been dealt in asfutures have not been reduced more than others 
which have not been so dealt in; when we showthat the market 
has not fluctuated to the same extent since future dealings was 
inaugurated that it had before, then, sir, we have taken out all 
orseeme of right or of reason for interference by the Federal 

overnment to protect one State against the lax legislation of 
another. 

But now as to this question of wind sales, the gentleman from 
Missouri in his report says, and the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat talks about the wind sales of thousands of baies 
of cotton and millions of bushels of wheat which never have any 
real existence. The first answer to that proposition 1s a table, 
which I will make a part of my remarks, which shows that in 
the years when the market has been the most oversold in cot- 
ton the price has been the best sustained. 


Sales of futures in New York and New Orleans; total crops and average prices 
of ‘ing cotton in New Orleans from 1880-'81 to 1892-'93, both inclusive. 


[Figures in both markets are from September 1 to August 31, both inclusive, 
in each year. ] 











Y New Total Cr cn a 
ear. ‘0 ops. [prices spo 
Orleans. eotton. 

1880-"81........ 28, 124, 700 10, 115, 800 $8, 240,500 | 6, 605, 760 11. 09 
1881-88........ $2,200,800 | 16,171,000 | 48,371,300 | 5, 456,048 11.73 
1882-83... ...- 26,542,600 | 13,054,400} 39,597,000 | 6,949,756 10. 14 
1883-"84........ 28, 492, 100 9, 588, 300 38,080,400 | 5,713, 200- 10. 61 
1884-"85........ 23, 140, 300 8,037,100 | 31,177,400 | 5,706, 165 10, 24 
1885-86... 26, 856, 100 7,475,900 | 34,332,000 | 6,575, 601 8,92 
1886-"87 ........ $2, 771, 800 11, 227, 000 43, 998,800 | 6, 505, 087 9. 45 
1887-"88_....... 27, 595, 300 9, 019, 500 86, 644,800 | 7,045,833 9. 57 
1888-89. ....... 21, 470, 800 6, 570, 600 28,041,400 | 6,938, 290 10. 00 
1889-90... 24, 659, 400 6, 782,000 | 81,441,400 | 7,811, 322 10.70 
1893-91... .... 30, 109, 500 8, 555, 300 88, 664,800 | 8, 652,597 8. 88 
1891-92. _...... 40,920,600 | 12,131,400 | 53,052,000 | 9,035, 379 7,24 
1802-"93_....... 60,982,400 | 16,516,700 | 77,449,100 | 6,700,365 8.11 









Then I will call the attention of gentlemen to the fact, in con- 
nection with that proposition, that they might as well ask for 
a tax of $5 a check on bank checks, in order to compel the use 
of money, as toask for thistax. Why, there is notmoney enough 
in the United States to do the actual business of the city of New 
York for two days. You might as well call this wind money. 
If I give a creditor of mine a check for a thousand dollars, and 
he pays it to a creditor of his, and he to another, and so on, that 
thousand-dollar check may pay $25,000 of debts before it goes to 
the bank, and when it gets to the bank it may in the course of 
business go back to my credit, or be settled off so that not a cent 

be moved in the vaults of the bank. ; 

Phat is an everyday occurrence in the business transactions 
in every city and ae in the United States. Exactly so it is 
with cotton. A sells B a thousand bales of cotton. B thinks he 
has more cotton than he wants to carry, and sells that thousand 
bales toC. OC sells it to D, D sells it to E, and that same thou- 
sand bales of cotton may be sold twenty times over before it 
comes back, and it comes back to the credit of the original 
seller, and one delivery closes out the entire transaction. Those 
are the wind sales which gentlemen have talked so much about, 
and with which they have to so great an extent deluded the peo- 
ple of the country. 

Why, sir, they veeie mp cae as a gentleman on the other 
side hassaid, or rather they do not know, that there can not be 
a wind seller without a wind buyer. And if the wind seller 
wants to put the price down, the wind buyer wants to put it up, 
and one force offsets the other. 

They ignore altogether the influence of the speculator in the 
market, and forget that he is the competitor and the only com- 
petitor of the buyer of the product for manufacture and con: 
sumption. 











When for lack of demand for the actual products of the market 
is dull and the price falls, or where by heavy receipts and an 
excess of supply for immediate use the product is selling for 
less than a fair price the speculator comes into the market and 
forces it up. if only spot products were to be dealt in, the 
enormous amount of money required would naturally limit 
speculation, which would thereupon be confined to worthy 
dealers. The advocates of this bill also ignore the potent fact 
that the price of an agricultural product is fixed by the relation 
of supply to demand, and when the former exceeds the latter in 
our domestic market the price of the surplus in foreign markets 
controls the price here. 

Cotton is almost controlled by the Liverpool market. We 
may prohibit future sales here, but we can not do it there; and 
whatever depressing effect future sales may have will continue 
if not a bale should be sold in the United States. Exactly the 
same effect would follow as to wheat, corn, meats, etc., all of 
which depend on the foreign market. 

This bill was hatched with the same brood that gave life to the 
subtreasury scheme, and the Conger lard bill. Both had their 
day, and both were nominally in the interest of the farmer. 

Both were furiously advocated and both inflicted incalculable 
damage to the country. 

Fortunately we have had a practical illustration of the fallacy 
and viciousness of the principle underlying this subtreasury 
scheme, in the effect and operation of the Sherman silver law. 

it was expected by the advocates of that bill that the pur- 
chase by the Government of large quantities of silver bullion 
to be stored in the Treasury would increase the price. Just the 
covtrary effect was produced. The more theGovernment bought 
and the larger the accumulation the lower fell the price. 

So it would have been and would be with any other product 
of which more is produced than will fill the world’sdemand. A 
large accumulation in any hands must necessarily havea depress- 
ing effect on the general market. That heresy has been aban- 
doned. Following closely upon it was the proposition to impose 
a prohibitory tax upon the manufacture of compound lards, a 
mixture of hog’s lard, beef stearine, and cotton-seed oil. Many 
plausible reasons were advanced in support of it. 

The public health and public morals were said to be deeply 
concerned. Honest dealing was to be enforced and the people 
permitted to buy pure gospo, instead of an alleged ‘‘ impure mix- 
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ture injurious to health and fraudulently branded so as to deceive 
the public.” The rank hypocrisy of the position was exposed when 
the defenders of the cotton-seed interest proposed an act pro- 
hibiting under heavy penalties the mishranding of the product, 
so that the public would always know just what it was buying 
ann could choose between pure hog’s lard and the compound 
which contained a proportion of beef fat and cotton-seed oil. 

The proposition was not considered, and the disgraceful spec- 
tacle presented of Congress legislating to kill one industry of 
the country in order to build up another. 

The bill failed of passage, but not until the agitation had in- 
flicted a heavy loss upon every cotton-grower of the South. 
The price of cotton seed declined to such an extent that it was 
hardly worth selling in many localities. 

The oleomargarine bill is another specimen of this class of 
legislation—a law which, in my opinion, is a disgrace to the 
statute book. Proceeding upon the hypothesis that no one had 
the right to butter bread with any other butter than that made 
from cow's milk, and that the dairymen of the country had the 
divine right to furnish it, it placed an unnecessary and there- 
fore unjust and unconstitutional tax upon the poor people of 
the country, who must either give their children oleomargarne- 
or let them eat dry bread. 

The promoters of this law point with pride to the large sums 
which it has brought to the Treasury. To my mindit is an ob- 
ject of shame. Who has paid it? Not the manufacturers! The 
consumers, and these the poorer classes who can not afford 
the Jersey butter that graces the rich man’s table, and must 
perforce buy the cheap substitute, upon which the farmers’ 
friends have placed an unnecessary, burdensome, and outra- 
geous tax. 

1 — sir, the day is close at hand when the American peo- 
ple will discard with scorn measures which rest for support upon 
prejudice, passion, and class interests. I trust, sir, this bill will 
soon be cousigned to oblivion, with the whole brood of kindred 
schemes which have caused so much useless and ruinous agita- 
tion. 

I attach to my remarks a table showing the average price of 
middling cotton at New Orleans during the first week of each 
month, and the annual crops from 1842 to 1861, inclusive; also, 
a table giving some data from 1879~-'80 to 1892-’93, and one show- 
ing general decline in prices from 1860 to 1891: 





months named from 1842-'43 to 1860-61; also average price for each year and average 


price at first of month for the entire period; also crops for each year. 









































7. l ] l | l law a 
Year. Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. en Crop. 
dine leicht - = pth beard ded sal petacies 

MI or Dar is Be ale 6.25 | 7.00 | 6.00} 6.00; 6.00} 550, 4.7 5.25 6.00 6. 25 6. 25 6.25 5.95 | 2,379,000 
NED anal intial db dibinbes ibe ciusicene 6. 25 7.50| 7.00} 7.37] 9.00] 912; 862/ 800) 687 7. 37 7.12 7.00 7. 60 2, 030, 000 
6.25] 6.00] 5.50| 525] 475] 5.12} 5.37} 612| 5.75] 6.00) 625/ 6.25 5.71 2, 394, 000 

6.50} 7.12] 7.00} 662] 662] 650) 662) 712] 675/ 662| 675| 7.12 6.78 | 2, 100,000 

7.50} 9.00] 9.25] 9.25] 9.87] 11.12| 9.62) 10.75] 11.00) 10.00 9.25 | 10.75 | 9.78 | 1,779,000 

0.87 | 10.25] 7.25) 687] 675) 687) 675) 650) 5.00) 5.75) 5.7% | 6. 00 7.05 | 2,423,000 

6.00} 5.50} 65.12/ 5.25| 5.87] 637) 625) 625] 637) 7.50) 7.25] 912 6.40 | 2,840,000 

9.25} 10.12} 10.25] 10.75} 10.62] 11.50) 11.12] 11.00) 12.12) 11.87] 12.00) 12.62 11.10} 2,204,000 

2, 13.25} 13.37} 13.25] 12.87] 11.75] 10.12] 11.00] 9.25] 8.50 8.25] 7.00 10.94 | 2,415,000 

9 7.75 | 7.00| 7.50| 7.12| 7.50| 800| 7.50] 8.00] 9.25] 9.25) 9.50 8.11 | 3,126,000 

9.75} 9.50} 887| 8.50} 9.00} 9.00} 9.75] 10.00| 10.00; 10.00; 10.75 9.59 | 3,416,000 

10.50} 8.75} 9.25] 9.50] 9.00} 900] 887] 800; 800} 850| 875 9.09 | 3,075,000 

8.62} 8.87} 850} 812] 812) 812) 887) 9.75] 11.00] 9.75| 10.00 9.01 | 2,983,000 

8.87} 8.25| 9.00} 8.62] 9.00| 937] 9.75} 10.75| 10.37] 11.00] 10.75 9.57 | 3,665,000 

12.00| 11.75 | 11.75 | 12.12] 12.62] 13.25] 13.87] 14.00] 14.00] 14.37] 15.00 12.99 | 3,094,000 

14.25} 10.75] 10.87] 9.50] 10.50] 11.12] 11.37) 11.75) 11.50) 12.00! 11.25 11.67 | 3, 257, 000 

12.387 | 11.37 | 11.50] 11.88] 11.25] 11.25] 12.00] 12.00) 11.00] 11.50] 11.75 11.63 4,019,000 

11.25 | 11.00| 11.00| 11.00] 11.00| 11.00] 11.00] 11.00| 1100] 10.50} 10.00 10. 91 4, 861, 000 

10.62 | 11.50} 10.12] 12.00] 11.25) 11.25] 13.00] 12.00) 11.25] 10.50 11.00 11.28 3,849, 000 

9.56} 8.92 8.95| 9.11) 894] 9.36 9.32] 9.27 | eu '< 485... 
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Jirst week of months named from 1879-'80 to 1892-'93; also average price for each year and average 
month for the entire period; also crop for each year. 







































































| | } | | ai 
Year | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. Wor yea | Crop 
| | —— | —— | -« | —_——_|— —_———— fpaeprenenerenncinl cmsennceneenatal Sciiliatehinigitanentaiastoaes 

| | } | 
ROO I a enn eee ae. on dene ae aduanle 11,37 | 10.00| 10.62) 11.75] 11.87 | 12.62 12.75 | 12.50 11.75 | 11.25] 11.75) 11.50 | 11. 64 5, 761, 000 
BRAGS Sas ic cusucoens odWenloewdds Geas'etbenk 11.12 | 11.37 | 10.87) 11.75} 11.62] 11.37 11.00} 10.62; 10.25 {/ 10.50| 10.75 | 11.87 | 11.09 | 6,606,000 
I i i a ici PRE EOE ES 11.00 | 11.37) 11.25) 11.50) 11.37] 11,62) 11.50) 12.00) 12.00) 12.00) 1250) 12.75} 11.73 | 5, 456,000 
Nee ee a ee 12.37 | 11.25) 10.25| 9.7 9. 62 9.81 | 9.62 9.50 | 10.00; 10,12 9. 81 9. 62 10. 14 6, 950, 000 
{88884 ne eee eee neenncecenceee---.} 9.62] 10,18] 10.31] 10.18] 10.25] 10.50) 10.50] 11.12] 11.62] 11.37] 11.00! 10.69 10. 61 5, 713, 000 
tinh add nn dowasaun bigucs venccbniign 10. 75 9. 75 9.56} 10.06) 10.50] 10.62| 10.62) 10.62} 10.18] 10.43} 10.00 9.75 10. 24 5, 706, 000 
ae ti tle ae binaiine 9. 50 9. 31 9.00 8. 87 8. 69 8.69 8.31 8. 69 8. 93 8. 87 9.00; 9.18 8. 92 6, 575, 000 
Tal ees 8.87| 9.25} 856) 869] 9.06]) 8.87| 9.12] 10.12] 10.37) 10.62| 10.43] 9.50 9.45 | 6,499,000 
| SS SSE Sane 9. 12 8.75 9.12 9. 87 9. 87 9. 87 9.87 | 9.50 9. 50 9.50 9.75 | 10.12 9. 57 7, 047, 000 
RAR A A a 9. 62 9.75 9.31; 9.43 9. 37 9. 50 9.75 9.93 | 10.75 | 10.75} 10.87) 11.00 10.00} 6,939,000 
EG EE a a 10.87 | 10.06 9. 56 9. 62 9.62 | 10.37 | 10.69; 11.00; 11.62] 11.87 11.43 | 11. 75 10.70 7, 297, 000 
ed is och ews anecbuns concen 10.25 | 10.06 9. 56 9.06 | 8.93 9. 06 8.75 8. 69 8. 31 8. 25 7.93| 7.75 8. 88 8, 674. 000 
EE ES ee 8.00 8, 37 7.87 7.50 7.00 6. 87 6.50 6, 37 7.00 7.% 7.00 7.18 7.24 9,035,000 
PE UG hale Need tials Senin cabacn ceenssesus 7.00 7.43 7.69 9. 56 9. 50 9. 25 8.93 8.18 7.43 7.31 7.43 | 7. 62 8.11 | 6,700,000 

siainaliaiin aetna allel iatindiieae tannin 

Average for 14 years....................- 9.96 9.77 9. 54 | ae 9.80 9. 93 9. 85 9. 92 9.98 | 10.06 9. 97 10. 02 9. 88 |..-.----6 ion 
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Articles. 
Per cent. 
CN a iia ia teetite edi vein aelbiliiiitindi seni aiinatindaiditiees 95. 00 5.00 

[AIEEE \ichienenioatnhiaesintanyaicaialiiiineiniae anda mariana 91. 30 8.70 
CSR MDs oa... ~aquind voces o& cndabeulineaadiiiekonea 82. 40 17. 60 
Oyster crackers................ 80. 00 20. 00 
Currants, dried ................ 79.20 20. 80 
SR site hii nin cauthidamics voc aaahaiiamnian ene ma 76. 00 24, 00 
I I cn. cchbeoes etpeduninlandioeloionnaéed 75.00 25. 00 
III Ss cb hn y cniia cities ain, ighiabe citnadcwiieddinin 75. 00 25. 00 
Cp SEE EI LRT SON RR 72.10 27.90 
cd aaa elie en ced 67.90 32, 10 
Teen TT acne ec aaa a onan 62. 20 37. 80 
Salt beef, mess ...... os il 60. 90 39. 10 
CNN, iicins csnanuctnedebudes a a a ac 55. 40 44, 60 
i at Th a il 52, 00 48. 00 
‘fallow, prime, city, in hogsheads.................... 45. 10 54. 90 
IID vag p crodébbwon cwup dencuvetusniccsuasee 90. 40 9. 60 
iia rte nn utile ini phipmcieinhintibh nda aniatel 87, 00 13, 00 
I HII clues hn dh ciiinne em aniie baminienminiainl 85.70 14, 30 
Cotton, upland, middling....................------.-- 84.70 15. 30 
Brown sheeti UEREUIND. «.. .ccideienetibnsoabentne 83. 10 16. 90 
Biankets, 11-4,56 pounds to pair, cotton warp, all 82.90 17.10 

wool filling. 
— black and white, all wool, 3-4, 7 ounces, 82. 30 17.70 
urris. 
Wonl, Ohio, medium fleeced, scoured...............-. 81.70 18, 30 
Horse blankets, 6 pound, all wool........-.....--...- 81.10 18, 90 
Denims, Agsomeeng. Sie ies ei cecinibiediliea tds a dee patiacigmae snain 81.00 19. 00 
Driilings, 00-inch, Pepperell -...............-2---se0» 76. 80 23. 20 
Carpets, SO) | eae eae 78.40 21.60 
Blankets, 11-4, 5 unds to the pair, cotton warp, 

COUR BIE WOOL BIDE 2. conde cocnnccerensucsesccece 76.70 23, 80 
Sheetings, bleached, 4-4, New York Millis 71.70 28. 30 
Tickings, Amoskeag, A.C. A........-......«. ‘70. 60 29. 40 
Wool, Ohio, fine fleece, scoured....... + 69.00 31.00 
CU ROe, Se Nice ncdansanweaeteenstwanins 63.20 36. 80 
a ORI, Tee ROTOR hi vib dans cries be ccncscinccecue 55, 20 44. 80 
Print cloths, te id Fm Metacomet........... 54.70 45. 30 
Print cloths, standard, 28-inch, 7 yards to pound... 51,70 48. 30 
Mat SUITE sxc nsit kiaierascemsiensi cahaniatiend eosin wapediebaed, 77.10 22.90 
CONE, WEP iirc oncdc ona cediedlacss sostblieeuvoacd 62.40 38.00 
Candies, best adamantine ..........00...0s-ccesneene 48.10 51. 90 
a a 88. 00 12.00 
Pty tron, No. 1, anthracite foundry .................. 77.00 23. 00 
NR ND aikicksa s biacunvunectiinwaniaahos 74. 60 25. 40 
Shovels, Ames's No. 2, cast steel......... 72.70 27. 30 
NS REGO OEE LTE SL 70.10 29. 90 
Rar iron, best refined, rolled .....................---. 72.40 27. 60 
Saws, crosscut, 6-foot, Disston’s ...........-..---.... 65. 20 34. 80 
{,OCkB, COMMON MOLtlss. . .... ..ccecncsecsecccaecce~ ul 60. 10 39. 90 
Sey ee Se cumnncabeeowon davai ous aw 
SIRs BEE O On cnn nvceusnenasccsne 5 . 
Notte, cis ieslitiitasntaiinn then aictiniinael 59. 40 40, 60 
iron wire, market, No. 10 57.70 42. 30 
ee EEE ELI IE IS NS 54. 40 45. 60 
Saws, circular, 52-inch, Disston’s ...............--.- 52. 80 47, 20 
Meat cutters, Hale's No. 12..........----. cabin 42. 30 57.70 
TRON RIG, TEU .n cnnsacentsrencinawnsngntndbnnane 40.00 60. 00 
Saws, hand, common, Disston’s ....................- 37.50 62. 50 
Plate glass, pomenes. unsilvered, 1-3 square feet ... 87. 80 12. 20 
INS CT EY Ra REE 86. 20 13. 80 
Ginber ginam Arsocieaas, 10°Gy TA. iwi change so, 1690 

ndow glass, erican, y 14, wees 
EA CA CI. Zihens cop senh ends sethasmabenongen 80. 00 20. 00 
Pine doors, unmolded, etc ......... .-.....ceecenenee 78.10 21.90 
Window glass, French, 10 by 14, firsts, single....... 78. 00 22. 00 
Plate glass, polished, unsilvered, 40-80 square feet. 66, 70 33, 30 
Pinte giasa, polished, wnsilvered, #-1Wsaquare feet. bra] 42.80 

ate glass, vered, square feet. i 
Sugar of load 4 EE RR RE IFC 80. 00 20.00 
SEG EE TEEPIIUS wchines nughasekinabasnetabanaeeiion 77. 80 22, 20 
75. 00 25. 00 
69. 30 30.70 
68. 40 31.60 
57.80 42.20 
47.60 52. 40 
Cn nn is nam stinil dinhinesiaiipiuiieneneie 47.40 52. 60 
39.10 60. 90 
38. 80 61.20 
29, 20 ‘70. 80 
27. 30 72.70 
27.30 72.70 
82. 20 17.80 
Furniture, chairs, bedroom, maple, cane seat...... 70. 00 80. 00 
Giassware: 

Tumblers, one-half pint 41.70 58. 50 
Sets, finished .................. 36. 60 63. 40 
RE, ENED ii once Sen cunnccon 30. 00 70.00 
Pitchers, one-half gallon .... ......cccececccsccnc- 20. 60 79.49 
ANNE, GOMIIOG oe isan ns cccounsistinncubsonuba 15. 60 84. 40 
Soap, castile, mottled, imported .................... 73. 50 26.50 
Starch, ordinary laundry .......-.........--<sese-se- 63.20 36. 80 
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Tax on Options and Futures. 





SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 21, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) regulating the saleof certain 
agricultural products, defining ‘‘options’’ and “futures,” and imposing 
taxes thereon and wpon dealers therein— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr, CHAI N: I will discuss this proposition in as logical a 
way asIcan. There are two questions to be determined. One 
is, is the bill in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States; and the other is, is it wise policy to make this bill the 
law provided it is not obnoxious to the Constitution? There.is 
lurking in this proposition, as I conceive it, the question whether 
the taxing power is to be used to a another purpose. 
If this were a precedent now to be established first, I would con- 
sider that proposition more carefully than I would under the 
present circumstances, inasmuch as Congress has already en- 
acted that sort of legislation. 

If I thought that this bill in violation of the Constitution I 
certainly would vote against it. As to the wisdom of its policy 
I concur with those who support it. Ido not believe that it is 
obnoxious to the Constitution. There may be doubts about that 

ay ey there must be, because some of the finest lawyers 
= e House say and believe that it is, while others believe that 
it is not. ~ 

Now, when a member finds himself in the position where he 
believes, as I do, that a proposed law is wise and beneficent, I 
think it becomes his duty to give the country an opportunity to 
try the law, and let the tribunal provided for that purpose de- 
termine the question of its constitutionality, because, if the 
courts should hold the law to be constitutional, then a man who 
had failed to vote for a good law on tnat ground would, so far 
as his action is concerned, have deprived the pone of a piece 
of wise legislation. The objection made to this bill, that it is 
‘class legislation,” I donot concur in. 

Passing over the proposition which I might assert, that the 
gentlemen who stigmatize this as class legislation are for the 
most part the men who have been engaged in class legislation 
since Phave been a member of this House and for many years 
before, I have observed that the men who are most earnestly in 
favor of class legislation when they are the beneficiaries of it 
are the first to denounce as ‘‘class legislation” any measure 
which they dislike. There is, perhaps, no law on the statute 
books that affects all the peoplealike. Necessarily we legislate 
so as to affect one portion of our people more by one law and an- 
other —_— more by another law. 

The law for the protection of certain industries, for example, 
is certainly not intended to benefit the man who is not engaged 
in those industries, and I might cite other illustrations if time 
would permit. The agricultural interests of this country be- 
long to all its people, because all depend upon it. It is to the 
interest of all of us that the agricultural interest should’ be en- 


cou and should flourish. The questions that are affected 
by this proposed legislation are not only national, but, as Ishall 
unde e to show, they are international. 


There is no man, whether he be a millionaire in the city or a 
laborer on the farm, who is not deeply interested in the success 
of agriculture. The point of first importance is that there shall 
be sustenance, and the second point is that all the people shall 
have an opportunity to enjoy it. We do now impose, and we 
have for many years imposed, direct taxes on certain articles 
higher than the taxes we impose on others, because those arti- 
cles do not strike the people as being of so much inherent im- 
portance to the community as other articles are. 

For instance, what community, what party, would tolerate u 
tax on corn, or wheat, or rice, or sugar, or any food crop, to the 
extent of 500 or 600 ra cent? Yet that tax is levied directly 
upon whisky and other liquors. ‘Why? The production of liquor 
is anindustry. Men have a right to engage in it and doengage 
in it, and we tax the product of that industry 90 cents on a gal- 
lon which costs only from 13 to 15 cents to produce, and the Gov- 
ernment takes possession of that product and puts it in its ware- 
house unless the tax is paid at once. 

Why is that? Itis because the community thinks that whisky 
is not a n article of sustenance, aud that yeae gen- 
erally would be better without it. For that reason public senti- 
ment tolerates this enormous tax. To a less extent the same is 











true of tobacco. The less necessary an article is, the higher the 
tax that will be tolerated, and the more necessary the article 
the lower must be the tax. The same principle applies to busi- 
ness transactions. Certain occupations do not challenge the 
respect and admiration of the communities as much as other 
occupations do. 

For this reason a liquor seller has to pay a high tax, and he 
gets no sympathy from the community. So this business of the 
selling of ‘‘iutures” is not one that strikes the American peo- 
ple as deserving of the highestconsideration and protection, and 
upon that ground it may very properly be made to pay a special 
tax. Some gentlemen have placed their opposition to this bill 
upon the ground that it is interfering with the liberties of the 
people who desire to engage in business under the general laws 
of trade. 

Now, I want to call attention tothe basis upon which this busi- 
ness is placed by those who understand it best,jand to show the 
character of it. By that means I want to show that the business 
itself is of no advantage to the country, but is a disadvantage, 
and therefore is not entitled to the consideration to which all 
legitimate forms of business enterprise are entitled. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER], who I presume under- 
stands this business of futures and options as well as any person 
here, except perhaps those engaged in it (as he may be, for 
aught I know), says: 

It is the most striking and conclusive result of this that the New York 
market averages higher than the Liverpool market, and the Chicago higher 
than the New York market, when the cost of transportation is deducted. 

This seliing of futures causes the market iv Chicago, right in 
the center of the grain and pork growing country, to be higher 
than the Liverpool market. That is what the gentleman tells 
us, and that assertion, to my astonishment, he prints in the 
REcORD. How is it,then,that the pork goes from Chicago to 
Liverpool? Why does it not come from Liverpool to New York 
and Chicago? The gentleman from New York [Mr. CoomMsBs] 
said that this system of operating was too abstruse for ordinary 
people to understand, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the strength of it. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Thatis the strength of it, as my friend 
from Ohio suggests. The strength of this system is that it isa 
deception and the people can not understand it, but that a gen- 
tlemen of intelligence—and who would stand on this floor and 
say that the gentleman from New York was not of great intelli- 
gence, particularly if he claimed to be so himself [laughter]— 
that a gentleman of intelligence should stand here and tell us 
that the price of wheat and pork is actually higher in Chicago 
than it is in Liverpool is mostastonishing. Doesthe gentleman 
expect anybody to believe that? It is just as sensible as the 
argument of the preacher in the district of my colleague [Mr. 
KYLE], who got up to explain the creation and said, ‘‘ De Lord 
imade Adam out ob de clay and sot him up agin de fence to dry.” 

Brother Jones in the audience asked him: ‘‘ Brother Simon, 
who put dat fence dar?” The preacher replied, ‘‘ Brother 
Jones, don’t interrupt the meeting. Just such questions as 
that would overturn any theology in the world.” [Laughter.] 
Now, I ask the gentleman from New York a question that will 
overturnany theology in the world—if the price of porkis higher 
in Chicago than Liverpool why should it go from Chicago to 
Liverpool, unless the men who are engaged in the business are 
driveling idiots? and I believe he thinks that, for that is what 
he says. 

Then this colloquy goes on. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALKER], who can always arrive at opposite conclu- 
sions from the same equation with great facility,is discussing 


the question with the gentleman from New York[Mr. WARNER], | 


who announced: 


It is not profitable to-day, as it used to be in former years, for 4 man to go 
out and try to corner and control the crops of a single neighborhood, or to 
try to control the supply of a certain number of factories. If he tries to 
= the producer and the consumer in that way,the system of deals for 

uture delivery will pinch him between them, and give the producer a better 
price, at the same time that the consumer gets his supplies more cheaply. 

There is rather an anomalous proposition; but I presume these 
dealers in futures can do that—can give the producers a better 
price and the consumer a lower price; that might be done by 
getting rid of the middle man, the speculator. 

Mr. WALKER. I think some gentlemen have failed to quite seo that this 
transportation is done practically for nothing, that the crops of the country 
are handled practically for nothing. 

These New York gentlemen are wonderfully philanthropic. 
I wonder whether myfriend from Chicago does that sort of busi- 
ness—whether he handles the crops fornothing. These gentic- 
men in New York are marvelously philanthropic. 

Mr. WARNER. Ishould not put it quite asstrongly asthat. I think they are 
handled practically for nothing so far as the interest charge is concerned. 
and very frequently the competition of capital does pay a partof the trans- 
portation. 

Now these speculators in futures, these dealers in options, 
never handle a bale of cotton ora bushel of wheat. Nobody 
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retends that they do. Why, sir, I had a correspondence dur- 
ing the last Congress with the leading cotton firm in the city of 
New York who sell contracts and deal in futures. It appeared 
that 33,000,000 bales of cotton were sold in New York and only 
8,000,000 were made. When they sold those 33,000,000 bales of 
cotton, did they propose to handle the cotton. 

It appears by the statistics that only half a million of bales 
entered New York City ina single year. I asked of that firm 
this question: ‘‘Suppose acontract is made to deliver a thousand 
bales of cotton in November, or any time in the future, and it goes 
into the hands of your firm and you transfer it, and the transfer 
goes on possibly a hundred times; does each transfer count as a 
thousand bales in the sales of cotton in New York City?” And 
they answered ‘‘Yes.” 

Now, here is one contract for the delivery of a thousand bale 
of cotton at a certain price in November. I[t goes from A to B 
and from B to C, and so passes through a hundred hands, and 
each time it is counted as a thousand bales of cotton sold in New 
York. But how does that affect the price in Mississi 
isiana? These dealers do not know whether there are 
sand bales in the South; and they do not care. 

As a gentleman suggests, they would not know cotton from 
wool if they saw it; some of them, probably, not from came 
hair. They do not pretend to know anything about the price of 
the cotton. They take the quotations, and they have experts 
take charge of the quotations in New York City. They do no! 
pretend to keep up with the price, or to know anything about 
the supply. They make their settlements when the time com: 
to sattle by figures on the blackboard. That is all thereisof it. 
The numerous sales have nothing whatever to do with raising 
the price of cotton. 

I shall be asked right here whether,if this be true, the con 
verse is not true, and that is the general answer to these com- 
plaints against this sort of transaction. I was for many years of 
the opinion that where there is a seller there must be a buyer. 
I undertook to investigate the matter'in New York and New 
Orleans, the only two places in the United States where futur 
in cotton are sold, so as to ascertain whether this proposition 
which looked to be a fair one was true. 

Now, the seller has the advantage in a fluctuating market. 
In the first place, he has the advantage by knowing what the 
supply is; in the next place, the producer very seldom sells the 
cotton himself. The cotton is sold by factors. The wheat 
sold by the commission merchant who has the elevator. [re- 
quently the cotton is in the hands of a country merchant; and 
so, | presume, is the wheat. Now, this cotton is piled up in im- 
mense quantities in the warehouses in the cities. The wheat is 
stored in immense quantities in the elevators in the North. 
Sometimes if the elevator man has a good deal of bad wheat, h: 
gets some of a first-class article and mixes the two in his eleva 
tor, making a composite article which he sells at a correspond- 
ing price. Butthat has nothing todo with this question. Now, 
suppose I have a hundred thousand bales of cotton to dispose of 
for my customers. iam a factor; and the factors never own the 
cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BOATNER). 
man has expired. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. 
thority it has expired? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman has spoken twenty minutes. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. There was no special limit upon the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes; the time for each speech was 
limited to twenty minutes. 3 

Mr. BARTLETT. Lunderstood it was thirty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York| Mr. BARtT- 
LETT] is correct. The gentleman from Mississippi has spoken 
only twenty minutes, he is entitled to thirty minutes. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I do not think I was limited to thirty 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled to the floor for 
ten minutes longer. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I understand that I am entitled to ten 
minutes more, but I do not understand by what rule I am lim- 
ited to thirty minutes to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule adopted, as the Chair is 
advised, by unanimous consent this morning. 

Mr. COX. I think there has been no rule adopted fixing the 
limit of the speeches at thirty minutes to-day. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ifthe Chair will allow me, Ido not think 
thatthereisanysuchrule. I had succeeded tothe hour of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brosius], but in consideration 
that the gentleman from Mississippi would yield to me to speak 
first, [consented to use only thirty minutes of that time. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not see why lam liaited when other 
gentlemen were not. The gentleman from South Carolina, for 
instance, yielded the balance of his hour to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. RICHARDSON], and the gentleman from Nebraska 
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Mr. BRYAN] yielded to some other gentleman the remainder of 
is time. 

Mr. QUIGG. I think the suggestion cr motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, asking consent to the new arrangement, 
adopted this morning, was to the effect that the debate should 
be limited to speeches ofa half hour to-day. 

Mr. COBB of Missouri. It was understood between myself 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatcu], who is not now 

resent, that the speeches would be limited to one-half hour to- 

ay, soas to enable the number of gentlemen whose names are 
on the list to be heard. It was not submitted, as I understand, 
publicly to the committee, but that was the agreement between 
ourselves, 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I donot think that there is any member 
on the floor who heard of that arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Georgia, who is presiding as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, will return before the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has exhausted the remainder of his time, and then the 
matter can be determined. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire to say further, Mr. Chairman, 
quoting again from the gentleman from New York this language: 

But the man who with great competition of capital actually goes to the 
Southern planters and buys their cotton and takes that cotton himself and 


tries to market it in Liverpool, paying all freight and charges, is the fool 
‘*who from his money will be soon parted.” is ° 


Therefore the logical conclusion from that is that any man 
who engages in legitimate trade can not do otherwise than lose 
money. That is if he buys cotton and ships it to Liverpool for 
actual sale, he is the ‘fool from whom the money will soon 
parted.” Therefore I repeat the argument is that the man 
who engages in the sale of futures only, is the man who will 
make money; and yet the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] says that as a rule they become broken and lost vag- 
abonds upon the streets; that a man came to him who had been 
a merchant prince selling machine needles by which he could 
get his dinner! 

If it be true that all of these men lose, as the Arkansas boy 
said to his father when he told him, ‘‘Son, don’t you ever begin 
to gamble, because every man who gambles loses money,” and 
the boy asked, ‘‘ Who wins it all, dad?” I ask, if all these men 
lose money, who is it that wins it? Does any one expect this 
House or expect anybody of intelligence to believe such stuff? 

The gentleman from New York says that they get a greatdeal 
of money from oe gentleman who e n this business 

an 





for speculation; so they do. All over the country men send 
their money to New York and New Orleans for the purpose 
of engaging in this business of deal in futures. ey use 


other people’s money and other ple’s cotton—they betray 
trusts; they entice people into their dens as other gamblers do, 
and fleece them—and that is what is meant by getting mone 
from sanguine gentlemen who are taken in by these s deal 
ers; and these exchanges and these dealings are simply 

the place of a ren Why, I can ine how gentlemen who 
deal in futures laug when they get hold of a man, a green one 
who has money. If a man goes to them who has any money 
they will getit. They do not hesitate to say it openly: “We 
are good for the whole of what that gentleman has.” 

Now, then, I desire to say, as I intimated at the beginning, 
that this business is an evil. Every person in this House ex- 
a ae who engage in it, or want to engage in it, knows that 
to be a fact, The Government itself has committed wrongs on 
this line. It has so legislated as to enable a few men, and they 
are froriag Sewer every day, to control practically the whole 


bulk of the issue of the money of the United States. 
Not only so, but combinations of the great moneyed interests 
in Europe, combinations whose power in this country is almost 


autocratic to-day, great aggre of money—and Iam not 
speaking of the men who own it, but of the men who have itin 
hand for use—come into the market, hess A y got this cotton piled 
up in their warehouses and the wheat piled up in the elevators, 
and the factor and the commission merchant sell short for 
future delivery, we will say, on the first day of November next. 

On the first day of November these factors and commission 
merchants will have held over the cotton and wheat of their 
customers, and having sold short they throw the cotton and 
the wheat of their customers on the market that ae 
down the price and settle up their own transactions on the quo- 
tations of that day at a price which they have produced by the 


dishonest sacrifice of their customers’ proeey: And this is 
are 


no fancied sketch. Such transactions I am of frequent 
occurrence in Chicago and other cities which sell futures in 
wheat, rye, corn, or cotton. It is not very difficult todo that. 
They are gambling with other men’s property, the price of which 
they have driven down, and they gather in their own gains upon 
the market by this unwarranted use of the money property 
belonging to other people. 
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Now, passing over this singular and marvelous proposition, 
that these gentlemen are engaged not only in doing the business 
of transporting the crops of the country for nothing, but also 
raising the market of this country higher than it isin Liver- 

l,and that the man who actually ships cotton or wheat to 
iverpool is a fool, then does not that interfere with legitimate 
business? Why, I tell you the farmer does not-want a fictitious 
market of that sort, that may go to pieces in the hands of a set 
of fools. Hewants the substantial, continuous, and real market 
of the world. The true condition of trade is that the producer 
can get all that the consumer can afford to pay. 

That can be accomplished only by reducing transportation to 
the minimum and by getting out of the way all unnecessary mid- 
dlemen. These dealers in futures are not only useless middle- 
men, but are meddling men that do nothing toward facilitating 
commerce, but are carbuncles upon it, and hinder and obstruct 
interchanges. The brokers are the men who thrive. No one 
who isnota member of a cotton exchange can sell or buy futures; 
so that whoever sells must employ a broker and whoever buys 
must employ a broker; and these two brokers get their commis- 
sions out of the same transaction, no matter who wins or loses. 
They are the dealers in the faro bank. 

If these men have business talent they ought to engage in 
legitimate business. Every man whosells must keep on hand a 
margin of a $5 a bale in case the price should rise. 
The buyer must keep on hand a similar amount against the con- 
tingencies of the price falling; and a large amount of money is 
held out of circulation in that way. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, the declaration that dealing in fu- 
tures is gambling is not an epithet bata description, and the 
basest sort of gambling, The professional gambler stakes his 
own money; these men stake other = money and property, 
and the declaration cf the gentleman from New York that they 
a gy money out of sanguine gentlemen brands them as “ ropers- 

n.’ 
The Government is as much bound to protect the crops of the 
country against these people in the interest of both consumer 
and producer as it is to yee them from marauders; and while 
this is an imperfect bill it ought to pass, and the Senate will 
shape it into a good bill. thane ~ 


Taxation of United States Legal-Tender Notes. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4326) to subject to 
taxation national-bank notes and United States Treasury notes— 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I quite agree with my friend from Mis:zouri 
{[Mr. HALL] that there is no politics in this measure; nor is there 
any question of constituti power. This is wholly a question 


of public policy. Is it wise or expedient for the Government of 


the United States to delegate to a State or Territory the power 
to nn a tax upon the Federal credit and upon the Treasury 
ie alterabl posed to del in f the Fed 

am un rably op elegating any part o e Fed- 
eral ee wer to any State for such a purpose. To do so 
would be erogation, certainly, of a practice of thirty years’ 
ae as well as of opinions and principles that are deeply 
rooted in our minds; and it seems to me that before the propo- 
nents of this measure should solicit the assent of the House they 
ought to produce some very cogent reasons in “et of the 
measure, reasons upon which our minds can rest with some de- 
gree of satisfaction. 

Now, I have not found in the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee or in what my distinguished friend from Missouri has 
said in his remarks, anything thatappeals with any cogency to my 
mind. It fails todemonstrate either the propriety or the neces- 
sity for the enactment of this kind of legislation. I find in the 
report of the committee which I hold in my hand, as an induce- 
ment to this legislation, the statement that great and apparent 
evils are incident to the existing law upon the subject; but, 
singularly enough, the report omits to state a single one of those 
great and apparent evils, and that omission is excused by the 
seen, hy that they are so well known that they do not need to 

specified. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it goes without saying that there can be 
no evil either apparent or real resulting from the existing state 
of taxation in regard to Treasury notes in any State of this 
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Union in which currency, money in your pocket, or to your 
credit in the bank is not taxed. How many States in the Union 
are in that category {am not prepared to say; I know there are 
some. But assuming that a majority of the States have ad- 
hered to what I may be permitted to characterize as a mistaken 

olicy of taxing currency and money in the pocket and in the 
as if there are any consequent evils existing in such States, 
it ought to appear very clearly that they are of so grave a 
character as to require a remedy, and that no relief from State 
legislation is practicable before we ask the intervention of Fed- 
eral legislation to remedy them. 

THE REASONING IN THE REPORT NOT SOUND. 

I invite your attention to the unsatisfactory character of the 
argument in the majority report. It advances as a reason for 
exempting these notes from State taxation the fact that when 
originally issued there was serious objection to and prejudice 

ainst them; and it was thought necessary to guard them 
against the possibility of hostile State legislation. But, says the 
report, these objections have long since ceased to exist. Specie 
payment has been resumed and ample provision made for the 
redemption of the notes in gold. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the provision was originally enacted for 
the purpose of guarding these notes which represented the credit 
of the United States against hostile State legislation, in what 
form, I would like to inquire of my friend, was this hostile State 
legislation anticipated? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. 
there? 

Mr. BROSIUS. If itis an answer to that inquiry, I yield with 
great pleasure. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I wish to state in that connection 
that the original act which created the greenbacks or the Treas- 
ury notes, as I recollect it now, had no provision in it for a re- 
demption fund, but afterward, when the dedemption act was 
— it gradually accumulated in the Treasury of the United 

tates a gold redemption fund for these Treasury notes, and we 
have had the spectacle of that fund reaching a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars 

Mr. BROSIUS. I admonish my friend not to interject an ar- 
gument into m pues. 

Mr. HALL of issouri. I let gentlemen on your side put 
several stump speeches into my remarks. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But I insist that your remarks now shall be 
confined to my inquiry. 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. Very well. Now,suppose the amount 
of that fund were originally $346,000,000, then we would have 
the spectacle presented of $346,000,000 of gold held in reserve by 
the Treasury of the United States to redeem $346,000,000 of green- 
backs in circulation, notes that could not be redeemed, but that 


Will the gentleman allow me right 





as soon as they were handed in must be reissued; so that we | 


would have nearly $700,000,000 there entirely free from taxation, 
while if the gold was out it could be and it would be taxed by 
every State, town, and municipality having laws of that kind. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, Iam not willing to be deprived 
of the satisfaction of believing that my friend’s mind is astute 
enough to see that that really has nothing to do with my in- 
quiry. The inquiry that I put to my friend was: What form of 
hostile State legislation was anticipated by Congress when it 
forbade the State to impose a tax which it is now proposed by 
this legislation to empower the States to impose? There could 
be but one form of hostile State legislation, and that would be 
the form of State taxation of the Treasury notes, and that is the 
very hostile State legislation which your bill now invites. 

r 


- COOPER of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me to 
answer his question? 
Mr. BROSIUS. With great satisfaction. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I am glad the gentleman hasasked 
the question, what caused this safeguard or this provision to be 
ut into the law exempting from State taxation the notes to be 
ssued under that law, and what form of hostile State taxation 
was anticipated? !t is well known that at the time these notes 
were issued there was a question in the minds of a great many 
people of the United States as to whether it were a constitu- 
tional exercise of power, and at the same time the Government 
of the United States was exercising a hostile power against the 
issues of State banks and proposed to put them out of existence 
by the extreme exercise of that power. 

Now, what was sought to be provided for there was, that the 
States should not be at liberty to tax out of existence these notes; 
and what the General Government reserved was this: that the 
States should not, without our authority, tax these notes. That 
is all the contract there ever was, if there was a contract—that 
the States should not be at liberty, on their own authority, to 
tax these notes; and what this bill proposes is, not that we will 
allow them to do it on their own authority, but that, by our 
authority we will allow them to tax these notes as other prop- 
erty is taxed, and to no greater extent. 
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Mr. BROSIUS. It must be obvious to my friend from Indisna 
that legislation authorizing a State to impose a tax upon any 
Federal obligation, if it would have been hostile legislation 
thirty years ago, is hostile legislation now, because it will have 
precisely the same effect upon the obligation or upon the na- 
tional credit. So I say that the very hostile legislation against 
which the majority report says Congress guarded these obliga- 
tions thirty years ago, this bill now invites on the part of every 
State and Territory in this Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Does not the gentleman know that 
the same steps were taken with reference to national banking 
associations and that the States were prohibited from exercis- 
ing this power as to them, but that afterwards the power was 
delegated to them within certain limits prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Government? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I know that, and I know some other things 
on the subject; but I do not see the relevancy of the gentle- 
man’s inquiry to the question at issue. The only truth of any 
value in a discussion is relevant truth. 

I have tried to be clear and distinct in the enunciation of the 
proposition that any reason which existed thirty yrs ago for 
for depriving a State of the right to tax Federal obligations 
exists to-day. If such taxation was inimical to the character of 
those notes or to the public interests then it is equally so now, 
and I challenge any gentleman upon this floor to show me what 
alteration of facts or of conditions has supervened to justify the 
cm of a tax to-day upon the Federal credit which was 
forbidden thirty years ago. It is hostile legislation to-day in 
the same sense and to the same extent it was thirty years ago, 
and the reasons which justified the prohibition of it at that 
time are equally as effective, equally as potent, and equally as 
cogent to-day as they were then. 

True, we resumed specie payments; but the notes represent 
the credit of the United States in precisely the same sense they 
did when they were first issued, and that there is one gold dol- 
lar in the Treasury for every $3.50 of notes is true enough, but 
it is irrelevant truth and of no use in the argument, for any- 
body can see that the contention here turns upon other and 
quite different considerations. [ make these observations only 





| to show how utterly barren the report submitted by the major- 


ity is either in fact or argument to sustain the proposed legisla- 
tion. The report oniy beats the bush, and we are compelled to 
pursue the game, if indeed there is any started. 


NO REASON FOR THIS LEGISLATION. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I make the broad statement that no rea- 
son exists for this legislation that has not existed for thirty 
years, and this innovation upon the long-established practice and 
firmly rooted public policy in relation to the exemption of the 
national currency from State taxation can rest upon nothing 
but the conviction that our practice has been wrong and our 
policy a mistaken one. Is this so? 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me an inquiry? 

Mr. BROSIUS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. MARSH. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether at the time this legislation was adopted, it was not the 
expectation ol the country that those greenbacks should be but 
a temporary loan—whether it was within the contemplation of 
Congress that this loan should constitute a permanent circulat- 
ing medium; and has not this consideration some weight and 
bearing in the determination of this question to-day? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I am not able, in 
justice to my own conscience, to say what the intention of the 
people of the United States was at that time; but I am inclined 
to think that my friend may beright aboutit; that this was not 
intended to be a permanent form of currency. But whether 
that is true or not I can, with perfect justice to myself, say to 
my friend that it makes noearthly difference, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned, whether that is true or not; for if there was 
anything apprehended hostile or inimical or injurious to these 
notes in the legislation of a State when they were only intended 
to be a temporary currency, it would certainly be just as inimi- 
cal and dangerous and injurious if they were to be a permanent 
form of currency. So that my friend’s inquiry really cuts no 
figure in this controversy whatever. 

Mr. MARSH. Then, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow 
me—— 

Mr. BROSIUS. With pleasure, though I do not want all my 
time consumed. 

Mr. MARSH. Then I will not consume any of it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well,I shall be very much obliged to the 
gentleman if he is satisfied not to interrupt me. 

Sb hereaace Will the gentleman allow me a single in- 

ui 

Mi. BROSIUS. Certainly. 

Mr. POWERS. Does this bill provide that the States may 
tax that portion of the legal reserve of the national banks that 
is held in legal tenders? 
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bill provides that the Sts eae vi conse tention apomanetaank. 
rovides that the States u legal- 
tender Treasury notes of the United States. wr . 

Mr. POWERS. 7 provision of law the banks are permitted 
to hold acertain portion of their reservesin legal tenders. Now, 
does the gentleman understand that under the provisions of this 
proposed biil that form of currency held by the banks in that 
way would be taxable? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I am not able in the least to say whether that 
would be a oa construction of the bill or not. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Why would it not be? 

Mr. BROSIUS. If legal-tenc. 2 Treasury notes of the United 
States can be taxed, I suppose they are taxable for all 
for which other property is taxed, because it is distinctly pro- 
vided in the bill that this taxation shall be limited to the same 
character of tax as is imposed on other taxable personal prop- 


erty. 

Mr. POWERS. That is, legal-tender money is to be taxed 
the same as any other money. ‘ 

Mr. BROSIUS. Precisely the same as any other money. 

Mr. POWERS. But donot expose yourself to the 
of a double taxation of national banks, whieh pay taxes al: y 
on their circulation? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I think we expose ourselves in this bill to a 
great many iniquities. It is not limited to double taxation 
alone, and [ will come to them by and by, if friends do not use 
too much of my time. 

EQUALITY OF TAXATION. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wanted to observe in g that in 
levying taxes many considerations are to be kept inview. There 
is no principle that requires all property to be taxed, nor does 
any State in the Union tax all kinds of property. All kinds of 

roperty are not e ay suitable for taxation, and every State 
termines for itse!f within its jurisdiction on what subjects it 
litic to lay a tax, havin "ies to the general 
t interests of the people. (Cooley on Taxation, 


page 11.) 

‘Soo States collect their revenue from a very few taxes; 
others spread the imposition over a greater variety of objects. 
With the consent of the House, I will add to my remarks as an 
So emeee a tabulated statement of the modes of taxation and 

nds of property taxed in the several States of the Union. 

In Pennsylvania the State revenue is collected chiefly from 
corporations, money at interest, and licenses; so that the fact 
that one kind of pro ‘es taxed is not a reason for the taxa- 
tion of all other kinds. milarly, the fact that gold and silver 
coin is taxed furnishes no conclusive reason for taxing the paper 
money which represents the credit of the Government. 

Nobody pretends that absolute justice and perfect equality 
can be arrived at under system of taxation. The best we 
can do is only a poor <r mation. Nor is the of taxa- 
tion which collects the bulk of the revenue from a limited number 
of objects thereby convicted of inequal injustice, provided 
the imposition is equal upon the same d of property every- 
where within the State. 

er Ss er, if the : - Sosauslipat ademas 
urge t the present system either ty or injustice, 
what remains with which to buttress their argument? Why, 
this—and it is the only reason I have ever known to be advanced 
in favor of the proposed measure: It is said that the exemption 
of legal-tender notes from State taxation presents a temptation 
and affords facilities for ers to convert taxable into un- 
taxable money to defraud the revenue. This diffic is to my 
mind more theoretic than tical. It might occur in rare in- 
stances, but it is exceedingly unlikely to occur with any consid- 
erable frequency. Generally the inconvenience w be too 

reat to be overcome by the mercenary motive of the taxpayer. 

mparatively few persons would have enough cash on hand to 
make it worth while toe convert it to save the tax. The attempt 
has been made in a few instances where persons 

have a large sum on deposit, but the instancesare rare, as far as 
Tam advised. 

Thecase of Mitchell vs. Commissionersof Leavenworth County, 
Kans., reported in 1 Otto, 206, was a case in which a depositor 

ve his check payable to himself in United States notes. 

hen he received the notes he inclosed them in a sealed - 
age and placed them for safe in the vault of the ‘ 
A few days after the day of assessment he withdrew the deposit 
and deposited the notes to his credit. is —— was 
admittedly for the re of oman taxation. tax, how- 
ever, was levied and Mitchell a in equity to its 
collection. The Court held thatequity would not assist in 
an undertaking of that kind and relegated him to his legal 
remedy. The Supreme Court of the United States sustained 

ment. 


the j 
was another caso in the State of Indiana: Ogden ws. 


is wise and 
welfare and 


Walker, reported in 59 Ind., 460, in which the same doctrine 
was held as in the Kansas case. 
EVASIONS OF LAW. 

That le will sometimes evade the law to escape the 
tax goes without saying. Those upon whom the obligation of 
integrity and good faith to the public sits lightly will find one 
or another way to elude the vigilance of the taxgatherer; but 
to say that it is a customary thing that great numbers do it 
would be a serious reflection upon the honesty of the people, and 
Iam somewhat surprised that any Representative would cast 
such serious discredit upon the character of those he repre- 
sents. At all events it is an evil which arises under State law, 
and State law can furnish a remedy by remodeling the laws of 
rn exempting money in the purse or on deposit from tax- 
ation. 

Every citizen in every State has the opportunity of converting 
taxable property into untaxable, and he has a right to do so 
even for the pu of escaping taxation in the absence of a 
statute against it. This was ruled in Stillwell vs. Corwin (55 
Ind., 433), cited in Ogden vs, Walker (59 Ind., 460). In People 
vs. Ryan (ss N. Y., 142) the respondent borrowed $25,000 of the 
First National Bank of NewYork for which sum the bank held 
his note on demand. With the proceeds of this note he pur- 
chased United States bonds which the bank held as collateral 
for the note. The assessors refused to deduct the amount of 
the note from the taxable property because the proceeds were 
used to purchase bonds to escape taxation. The court of ap- 
peals held thatthe respondent had aright to purchase the bonds, 
even if it was a device to escape taxation, and that a man had a 
right to choose between the embarrassment of a debt and sub- 
mission toa burden justly indeed im d on all, and which if 
he escapes must altogether fall upon neighbors. 

This ruling exposes the fallacy of the argument that exempt- 
ing one kind of money from State taxation affords facilities for 
evading taxation and defrauding the revenue. An act permissi- 
ble under the law can not be evasive. Itcan not be a fraud when 
it is conformable to law. The subject is under the absolute con- 
trol of State legislation, and every State ought to be able toen- 
force obedience to its own law without Federal intervention. 

In 1892 the Legislature of New York passed an act providing 
that no debt contracted in the purchase of untaxable property 
should be deducted from the amount of tho assessment for taxa- 
tion. This was to frustrate the device of borrowing and invest- 
ing it in United States bonds to reduce taxation. 

But there is little danger of people selling what they want 
and buying what they do not want to save a few cents in taxes, 
and the chance of their doing so has never been regarded as a 
matter worthy of serious consideration as affecting systems of 
taxation. W the owner of property dispossesses himself of 
it, or when he re es himself of it, is not a matter that it 
is necessary for the Government to inquire into. 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


This bill, Mr. Speaker, proposes to tax only the Treasury 
notes and legal-tender notes. The original bill included na- 
tional-bank notes. I confess thatI am not clear in my own mind 
whether the national-bank notes are taxable under existing law. 
Iam advised that they are taxed in many of the States. Iam 
not aware of any ruling of the Supreme Court of the United 
States author such taxation. I am told, however, that 
there are such rulings, and I have nodoubtif there are anysuch 
they will be cited in the course of this debate. 

It has been ruled in ane andI am not advised whether 
it has been ruled in any other ‘State, but it was in the State of 
Mississippi, that the national-bank note is a Federal obligation, 
just as a Treasury note is a Federal obligation; thatthe fact that 
the national bank is primarily liable for its redemption does not 
destroy its character, as a representative of the Federal credit 
and as a Federal o , though in a secondary degree. 
Now, it seems to me that that reasoning is perfectly sound. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Will my friend permit me just 


there? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have examined the decision 
in the State of Mississippi, to which the gentleman refers, and 
it was based on the ground that the national-bank note is not pri- 
marily but secondarily an obligation of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Iso stated. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. But I deny the oe of 
the Government in any respect in men tothem. It never 
was an obligation of the United States Government; the United 
States is in no sense liable for the redemption of the national- 
bank note, except to the extent that it holds the bonds of the 
bank which may be sold for their redemption, and hence the 
notes were never legally exempt from State taxation. 








Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If the gentleman will permit me 
in that connection, the supreme court of the State of Indiana 
has held precisely as the gentleman from Illinois states the law 
to be; that is, that the national-bank note is subject to taxation, 
being not properly an obligation of the Government. 

Mr. GEAR. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
me to add in connection with what has been said by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, the Government is simply the agent.of the 
bill-holders of the national bank. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, I did not raise this inquiry in the de- 
bate because of its relevancy; but if I was going to legislate on 
the question at all, I think I would remove all doubt by includ- 
ing all species of currency for which the Federal Government 
stands in any way, either primarily or secondarily, liable. 

Now, I wish to refer to the Mississippi case. I have a note of 
thatinmy hand. Inthe Stateof Mississippiinthecase of Holmes 
vs. Green, 22d Mississippi, 452, it is held— 

That national-bank notes are obligations of the National Government; 
the only difference between them and the legal-tender notes being that ‘the 
Government is papess liable for the latter and secondarily liable for the 
former in default of the national bank issuing the notes. 

It is difficult to see how any court could on grounds of prinei- 
ple and reason hold any other view. The act of Congress of 
June 30, 1864 (volume 15, United States Statutes at Large, page 
218), entitled ‘‘Anactto provide waysand means for the support 
of the Government, and forother purposes,” provides as follows: 

And all funds, Treasury notes and other obligations of the United States 
shall be exempt from taxation by or under State or municipal authority. 

This is in the first section of the act. In the last section of 
the act it is provided as follows: 

That the words ‘‘ obligations or other securities of the United States’ used 
in this‘act shall be held to include and mean (inter alia) national-bank cur- 
rency. 

In the original act it was ‘‘ national currency,” but by amend- 
ment in 1875, the word “ bank” was inserted. (Statutesat Large 
for 1875, page 320.) 

Under the terms of this act manifestly all kinds of paper 
money issued by the Government are obligations of the United 
States which are exempt from State taxation. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Willthe gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Certainly. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I want to know if that clause of the 
statute to which you refer is not entirely confined to the penal stat- 
a speaking of forgers of notes, and all that kind of crimi- 
na. Fi 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Certainly, that is all. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri (continuing). And has no reference 
at all to the question of taxation? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do notin the least know what the courts 
would say about that. I can see how that construction might 
possibly be put upon that section of the act, but I should like to 
direct the attention of my friend to the fact that the section of 
the act ‘which defines certain other terms used in the act, says 
that those terms used in this act means thus and so; and it may 
be possible thatthe proper construction would be that the terms 
used in that act, in every place where they are used, have the 
same meaning. And if they have, why it may be that the conr- 
struction which I have assumed in my remarks to be the correct 
one, would be held by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be correct. But that isa little aside. 

THE STATES’ POWER TO TAX FEDERAL AGENCIES. 


Mr. Speaker, there is another suggestion having some perti- 
nence, which I desire to make at this point. Whenever Con- 
gress has-‘conferred upon the States the power to tax the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government that power has been accom- 

anied with restrictions on its exercise, designed to prevent 

scrimination against the interests of the General Govern- 
ment. It was foreseen in the case of shares in national banks 
that the States might be disposed to tax the capital invested in 
these banks out of proportion to the rate imposed upon other 
moneyed capital. To guard against this the actof 1864as amended 
act of 1868, authorizing State taxation of the shares in na- 

al banks, contained this proviso: 

‘That the tax so imposed under ‘the laws of any State upon the shares of 
any of the associations authorized by this act shall not: exceed the rate im- 
posed on other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens. 

The necessity for sucha restrictive proviso has been empha- 
sized in instances. The prejudice against national cur- 
rency referred to in the re of the committee has never ceased 
to exist, and the disposition to discriminate against capital in- 
vested in national banks has, notwithstanding theexplicit terms 
of the act, omnes. required the restraining r of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to t. wful discrimi- 
nation. Notable instances of this will be found in the cases of 
People vs. Weaver (100 U. S. Reports, 539), Cu gs us. Mer- 
chants’ National Bank (101 U. S. Reports, 153), Evansville Bank 
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and Boyer vs. Boyer (113 U. 


999 
322), 


vs. Britton (105 U.'S. Reports, 
S. Reports, 689). 
STATES SHOULD NOT TAX NATIONAL CREDIT. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there are other satisfactory reasons for con- 
tinuing exemption from State taxation of our legal-tender notes. 
In the first place they represent the credit of the Govern- 
ment, which on general principles ought not to be subjected to 
State taxation. The Sapreme Court of the United States holds 
that the legal-tendér notes are national obligations. They ex- 
— an engagement on the part of the Government. The dol- 
ar note is an engagement to pay a dollar—a coined dollar of the 
United States. (Bank vs. Supervisors, 7 Wall., 26.) 
On this point I quote from the reportof the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Forty-seventh Congress, written, I be- 
lieve, by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]: 


The only question which your committee were called upon to consider was 
whether itis competent for Congress to authorize the taxation of United 
States notes or greenbacks, under State authority. 

The United States notes, of which $316,681,016 are now outstanding, were 
issued under the acts of February 25, 1862, July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, 
which acts all provided for their reissues as returned to the Treasury, and 
contained the following provision: 

“All stocks, bonds, and other securities of the United States held by in 
dividuals, corporations, or associations within the United States, shall be 
exemptfrom taxation by or under State nuthority.”’ 

To remove all doubts as to the proper construction of this exemption 
clause, the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1868, in the case of Bank 
#8. Supervisors, reaffirmed the principle settled in 1829 in the case of Preston 
and others vs. The Oity Council of Charleston, to the effect that obligations 
or securities of the United States Government are contracts and can not be 
taxed under State authority, because it would be a tax on the power of the 
Govermment to borrow money; and hald that United States notes or green 
backs are securities of the Government, and as such are exempt from taxa- 
tion. Wequote from the opinion of Chief Justice Chase in this case 

“These notes are obligations of the United States. Their name imports 
obligation. Every one of them expresses upon its face an engagement of 
the nation to pay the bearer acertain sum. The dollar note is an engage 
ment to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended Is the coined dollar of the 
United States—a certain quantity In weight and fineness of gold or silver, 
authenticated as such by the stamp of the Government.” 


* * a e * * a 

‘““We think it clearly within the discretion of Congress to determine 
whether, in view of the circumstances attending the issue of the notes 
their usefulness as a means of carrying on the Government would be en 
hanced by exemption from taxation; and within the constitutional power 
of Congress, having résolved the question of usefulness affirmatively, to 
provide by law for such exemption. 

“There remains, then, only this question: 
power of exemption? 

‘*A careful examination of the acts under which they were issued has left 
no doubt in our minds on that point.” 


* *€ * % + * * 


“We have already said that these notes are obligations. They bind the 
national faith. They are therefore strictly securities. They secure the pay- 
ment stipulated to the holders by the pledge of the national faith, the only 
ultimate security of all national obligations, whatever form they may as- 
sume.” 


Has Congress exercised the 


e 2 = g * * a 

“Our conclusion is that the United States notes are exempt from taxa- 
tion under State authority.” (Bank vs. Supervisors, 7 Wall, 25.) 

It would seem as if the opinion of the United States Supreme Court and 
the law authorizing theissue of these notessettled beyond question not only 
that they are exempted from taxation, but also that this exemption isin the 
nature of a ‘contract which can not be impatred by subsequent legislation 

Now, I desire to ask the attention of the House to the fact that 
the distinguished gentlemanfrom Maine | Mr. DINGLEY}], in this 
report, goes further than I have dared to go, and holds that this 
exemption of the act of 184 is in the nature of a contract, and 
that it would impair the obligation of that contract by subse- 
quent legislation to extend the power to the States to tax these 
notes. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. 
right there? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Oh, certainly: with pleasure. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Do vou take the position that the 
putting of those words into that statute had any effect whatever 
on these notes? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, Mr.Speaker,I am notin the least able 
to say whether it did or not. I suppose every member may have 
his own opinion:about that. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. 
two opinions about it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But my friend must know that that inquiry 
is totally irrelevant, and can not elucidate this question in any 
way. Let me say to my friend that the words are there. They 
have been there for thirty years, and I do not. assume tosay that 
Congress, in putting them there, did a nugatory and idle thing. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Do you, as a lawyer—I understand 
you to be a lawyer—— 

Mr. BROSIUS. If the gentleman will inquire in another sec- 
tion of the country, he can obtain mere information about that. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Do you mean tosay,asa lawyer, that 
the putting of that clause into the statute had any effect what- 
ever upon the right of the State to assess that money for pur- 
poses of taxation? 


Will the gentleman allow a question 


No; he can not. There can not be 
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State tointerfere. Interstate commerce can not 
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Mr. BROSIUS. ‘Mr. Speaker, I understand very well that my 
friend is trying to say that the States possess no power to im- 
this legislation. 
Mr. HALL of Missouri, Notwithout the consent of Congress. 
FE a rapes US. Even if there had been no forbidding legis- 
on 
Mr. HALLof Missouri. Not without the consent of Congress. 
Mr. BROSIUS. Very well; now, if I were to concede that, for 
the satisfaction of myfriend, what effect would it have upon the 
logic of this controversy? None whatever. 
r. HALL of Missouri. It does away with your constitu- 
tional point, and leaves you with nothing whatever to stand 


upon, 

Mr. BROSIUS. I was directing the attention of my friend to 
the argument of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. And making it your own. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I was not making it my own, for the gentle- 
man must have heard me say distinctly that the gentleman from 
Maine { Mr. DINGLEY] had gone further than I had ever dared to 
go. But I wanted the argument of the gentleman from Maine 
to be brought to the attention of my friend, that he might give 
it some reflection, because great weight attaches to what is ut- 
tered by that distinguished gentleman from Maine. 

STATE SHOULD NOT TAX FEDERAL AGENCIES, 

But in the second oe Mr. Speaker, these notes are an 

ency employed by the Government in carrying out its func- 
tions, and on grounds of general reasoning ought not to be sub- 
ject to burdens imposed by States. Their usefulness might be 
cutailed and their value diminished by such taxation. In some 
States the aggregate taxation exceeds 2} per cent. Is it wise, is 
it expedient, is it safe to permit States to put a tax of 24+ per 
cent on the iegal-tender currency of the country? Would not 
this retard its circulation, discourage its acceptance with our 
— and subject every holder of it to serious inconvenience 
without any commensurate advantage? 

LEGAL TENDERS ARE ALREADY TAXED. 

In the third place, the legal-tender notes are already taxed 
sulliciently. e United States is obliged to negotiate loans, to 
buy gold forthe redemption of the notes, and the people are now 
paying interest on the bonds sold by the Government to main- 

the currency upon which you propose by this measure to 
authorize the States to impose additional taxes. 

UNSUITABLE FOR TAXATION. 

In the fourth place, these notes are unsuitable for taxation, as 
are all kinds of notes aes: into the currency of a country. 
They represent mooreely which is or may be taxed. They are 
in constant circulation, undergoing endless and continuous con- 
vertibility in ceaseless transitfrom one toanother. Their high- 
est usefulness requires them to be light of load and swift of foot. 
You handicap them when you put the luggage of State taxation 
upon their back. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman if he hasin 
the period of the last thirty days seen a —— I presume 
there is not a greenback in this House. They are not in transit 
or circulation, but are driven out of circulation in the manner I 
have described. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman confine his 
inquiry to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? I had a green- 
back the other day. 

Mr. COOPER oi Indiana. What did you do with it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ispent it, of course. Itis scarcely 
necessary to ask me that question. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I hope my friend from Missouri, who has 
been extremly courteous to us on this side in relation to this bill, 
will see the preociety of not frittering away my time, and I use 
that term with great respect. 

STATE SHOULD NOT TAX INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the fifth place, the national currency is 
an agency in interstate commerce with which it is repugnant to 
the principles of our Constitution and sound public policy for a 
be taxed by a 
State. No State can require an or or dealer in imported 
goods to pay a license tax. A State can not tax the gross re- 
ceipts of a transportation company which were derived from the 
transportation of goods from one State to another. (Miller on 
Constitution, 269.) 

Our national currency flows from Maine to Texas, it carries 
the exchanges of our interstate commerce and ought not to be 
subjected to the burdens of State taxation. 

r. BRYAN. I want to ask the gentleman a question, and I 
am interested in this discussion. hat reason would the gen- 
tleman give for the taxation of gold and silver which does not 
apply as much to paper money? 

r. BROSIUS. Mr. S er, my friend will remember if he 





heard my remarks from the beginning—— 
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Mr. BRYAN. I was not so fortunate. [ did not hear the 
former part of the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. BROSIUS. ell, I will repeat that the grounds of my 
objection to taxing = notes, in a general way, are ap- 
pl cable to the taxation of all kinds of notes. I would say to my 

riend from Nebraska that most of the reasons I have assigned 
for my opposition to this bill apply to all kinds of money. In 
Pennsylvania we tax no money. We do not believe it is a wise 
public policy to put any burden — thecurrency of the country, 
which carries the commerce of the country. 


TAXES SHOULD BE ENFORCED ON PRODUCTIVE PROPERTY. 


Now, I want in this connection to add a sixth reason for my 
opposition to this bill. 

n selecting subjects of taxation we ought to impose the bur- 
dens upon such property as yields a return to the possessor; 
that taxation ought to be paid out of income, and that it is not 
wise to impose taxes upon that which yields no return, what is 
dead in your hands—— 

Mr. BRYAN. That would apply to gold and silyer. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That observation applies to all money which 
is a circulating medium of the country, which carries the com- 
merce of the country upon its bosom, which is in constant, cease- 
less transit from one corner of the country to the other, and from 
one citizen to another; and if you tax it In your pocket to-day, 
if you happen to possess it on the day of return, it passes to my 
— to-morrow, and to a hundred thousand other pockets be- 

ore the next tax return comes around. 

I would therefore not tax it. Of course, you may say that any 
form of personal property may be unproductive, and that is true; 
but the rule is that personal property is productive; that it yields 
returns either in money, or in use, or in some other form, and 
it is just that the burdens of the State should be imposed upon 
thatform of property which yields to its possessor some returns 
out of which to pay the tax. The bank note in ~~ pocket or to 
my credit in bank is unproductive. As soon as it is invested 
it becomes productive and is taxable in all the States. 

TAXES SHOULD BE IMPOSED ON PROPERY EASILY IDENTIFIED. 

But there is still another reason to which I ask the attention of 
some of my friends on the other side who are inclined to be in 
favor of this bill. 

I think the proposition ap s with some force to the aver- 
age mind that taxation should be imposed upon property which 

in some degree at least permanency in characteristics 
and ownership; property that is easy of identification and not 
easily concealed or its ownershipeasily misrepresented. Every 
writer who has treated the subject of taxation perhaps will agree 
with me that there are many considerations to be taken into 
view in the selection of property upon which taxes are to be im- 
d. Some forms of property are more suitable for taxation 
than others, and in exercising that discretion I would exclude 
such forms of property as have no permanence in their charac- 
teristics or in their ownership, or possess these necessary char- 
acteristics of taxable property in the least possible degree. 
Such forms of property, I hold, ought to be the very last to be 
taxed. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If the gentleman will permit an 
a we might agree with him if we were formulating 
an original method or system of collecting taxes in the various 
States, but, in Illinois, for example, we levy taxes — gold and 
silver and all kinds of money excepting that which is exempted 
under the laws of the United States. ow, Il ask the gentleman 
if it is not proper and just that if he has $1,000 in gold in bank 
on the Ist day of May when the taxes are assessed, and I have 
$1,000 in greenbacks, we should both be treated alike so far as 
local taxes are concerned? 

Mr. BROSILUS. In reply to my friend’s inquiry, I would say 
that the point he makes in favor of equality of taxation I have 
no quarrel with whatever, but he will not assert that that prin- 
ciple of taxation is impinged upon by making some propert 
taxable and other property untaxable. In every State in th 
Union, I dare say—though I am not familiar with the taxin 
laws of all the States—there is some — rty that is not taxed. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The point I make is that there is 
no difference so far as the legal-tender quality is concerned be- 
tween these two kinds of money, greenbacks and gold. They 
are, for all purposes, speculativeand practical, alike. Now,why 
should I pay taxes on my thousand dollars of one kind of money 
and the gentleman not pay taxes upon his $1,000 of another kind 
of money? 

Mr. BROSIUS. The only reason I would assign is that it is 
suitable that taxation be im upon some forms of propert, 
and it is unsuitable that it be imposed upon other forms of pro 
erty, and if the gentleman owns property upon which the Sta 
says it is suitable to impose atax he pays the tax, but if he owns 
property on which the State says it is unsuitable to impose @ 
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tax he does not pay it. The gentleman asks me whether there 
is any inequality in that. Now, I would answer by saying that 
if he holds a United States bond he does not pay any tax upon 
it, and yet the same principle of inequality is there involved. 
The difference is—and I would like to impress it upon my friend— 
the difference is that a United States Lona is not suitable for 
State taxation, and by a parity of reasoning I say that a Treas- 
ury note is not suitable for taxation. 
that is the end of it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The point of difference between 
us is this: The bond does not circulate as money, but the green- 
back has been decided to be money, the same as gold and silver, 
and that is the reason why I say there should be no discrimina- 
tion made between the gold and the greenback in the matter of 
taxation. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, my friend furnishes a reason for tax- 
ing one and not taxing another, but he does not meet my point, 
that there are different forms of pores and that it is for the 
State to say upon what forms of property it will impose the 
burdens of taxation. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But my State says that it would 
tax the greenbacks the same as.gold and silver, if Congress 
would permit, and that is the reason why this law should be 
passed, so as to give that permission. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I made theobservation near the beginning of 
my remarks, that this whole question was open to State treat- 
ment, but I would not allow a State to impose a tax on any 
Federal agency for the purpose of establishing equality of tax- 
ation in the State. If your own State legislation can not take 
eare of your own taxation and secure your people from frauds 
committed by their fellow-citizens by making false returns, I 


think you ought not to appeal to the Congress of the United | 


States for help. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Lllinois. I will tell the 
frauds are perpetrated in my State. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I know how they are perpetrated, by false 
returns. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. No. The assessment is made on 
the Ist day of May for State and other local taxation. If the 
taxpayer has $5,000 in gold or silver in bank on the Ist day of 
May he pays a tax upon it. If he has $5,000 in greenbacks that 
is exempt under the present conditions. 

Now, these speculators and these tax-dodgers in my State, if 
they have $5,000 or $10,000 in money on the last day of April, 
= that money into greenbacksand thus avoid the payment 
of the tax. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I understand that perfectly. That has been 
done in a few instances, not in very ~~ ut I want to say, 
while that is an evil, it is an evil that will yield to State legis- 
lation. What I want Illinois and other States to do is, if they 
have not wise systems of taxation, to improve them, and rid 
their currency of every kind of taxation, and then they will have 
no difficulty. But whatI want to impress upon my friend is 


gentleman how the 


that I am not willing to ask the Federal Government to inter- | 


vene to prevent that kind of inequality in your taxation over 
which you have exclusive control. How can this control be ex- 
ercised? Why, sir, in New York some time ago they tried this 
same thing. 

The Legislature of New York did not ask Congress to inter- 
vene and delegate its taxing power to the State in order to 
remedy the evil, but it passed a law to meet the case. As gen- 
tlemen are aware, in New York, all a man’s debts are deducted 
from the amount he returns for taxation, so that he may not pay 
taxes upon his debts. It was found that sometimes men would 
borrow money and invest it in United States bonds—not taxa- 
ble—for the very pares of evading the burdens of taxation. 
I have already referred to this, but I repeat in this connection 
that the Legislature in 1892 passed a law providing that nodebt 
contracted in the purchase of untaxable property should be de- 
ducted from the amount of the assessment for taxation. That 
was to prevent the very device which had been adopted by some 
citizens—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Would not such a law be held un- 
constitutional on the ground that what can not be done directly 
can not be done indirectly? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do not think the law was ever held uncon- 
stitutional. I only allude to that as an illustration of howa 
State by its own action can remedy these evils to which the gen- 
tleman refers; and it ought not to invoke the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to remedy them. Now, I think it is of the ut- 
most importance that no premium—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. » Will the gentleman yield to 
me a moment? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I a with pleasure’ for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS o ee i. Lunderstand the ground of 
the gentleman’s objection to this bill to be that he would not 


Tf my friend says it is, | 
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have any intervention on the part of the Federal Government to 
| prevent inequality of State taxation. 
| Mr.BROSIUS. That is a matter subject to State control. 
| Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, suppose the General 
| Government by its intervention has produced the inequality, 
| would not the gentleman have it remove its hand? 
Mr. BROSIUS. I would not, if the legislation—— 
[Here the hammer fell. } 
Mr. BROSIUS. I would like to have a few moments more. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. How much more time does the 
gentleman desire? 
Mr. BROSIUS. Ten minutes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended ten minutes. 
Mr. BROSIUS. I have been interrupted a great deal; and I 
have just a few further observations that I wish to submit. 
Mr. BRYAN. I hope the request will be granted, because I 
helped to interrupt the gentleman myself. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OUTHWAITE). Is there ob- 
jection to extending the gentleman's time for ten minutes? 
Mr. HALL of Missouri. I do not want to object in this case 
to an extension of time, for the gentleman has been interrupted 
a great deal, and [ have participated inthe interruptions. But 





I want to give notice that hereafter when any member of the 
committee has consumed an hour, I shall object to an extension 
of his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Thatis right; butthe gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRosius] has been subjected to many 
interruptions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection te 

| the extension of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mytime has been consumed to a considerable 

| extent by my friends; and I am under great obligations to the 

House for its kindness in granting me this extension. 

| Now,aword in relation to the point that we ought not to offer 

|a premium to our citizens to evade by fraud or otherwise the 

| taxing laws of the State. On this point there is an illustration 

| to which I wish to direct the attention of the House; I refer to 
the taxation of securities, money loaned, which I think prevails 
in all the States. 

The difficulty of obtaining a full and fair assessment of money 
| of any kind has been encountered by every State that has at- 
tempted to tax it, and perhaps no State has been able so fully to 
overcome the difficulty as to secure any considerable degree of 
justice and equality in its taxation. The man who is insensible 
to the obligation of honor will find a way to conceal his funds or 
otherwise elude the vigilance of the assessor, thus throwing 
upon the honest citizens more than their share of the burdens 
of the State. 

The experience of States which tax money at interest fur- 
nishes rather a graphic illustration of the difficulty in the way 
of securing equality in taxation when levied on species of prop- 
erty easily concealed or misrepresented by the owner. 

I have at hand some figures expressing the amounts of securi- 
ties returned for taxation in several States. They are highly 
| instructive: 

Statement of moneys at interest returned for taxation. 








rr (ir Coes oso daecabondoerenespabedeosecacne Inn GIT 
Se ocd 2 Le > sci onsen abtebbiebisibateonieis 113, 943, 512 
NN a ia ee tied 38, 544, 858 
i ee Ds lalla weaemaimianiall 25, 819, 360 
I ae ee RO ks ebaonb aren bhinta 21, 421, 627 
i re a, is td dneabeekeenmbensnses 12, 512, 391 
ke ek 5. alien cbedddbsebhastonbnetina 13, 011, 489 
i i eo oe beebatabedateabsacbboaae . tp in 
BE NS on nies nck cendssessdes cnecee wilsatioahdbdliadiinitdads niin 2, 573, 847 
I, Ci eee siechsiesits Godse iliceagautieacaibians 2, 530, 320 
a ok ee ce ke 317, 449, 151 
I TU a se i ceased 575, 295, 909 


In the ten States named the total amount of money at inter- 
est returned for taxation is a little more than half the amount 
returned in the State of Pennsylvania. Those members of the 
House who are familiar with the volume of securities held by 
the people of the States named will be able toform some judg- 
ment of the accuracy of the returns. Of course nobody believes 
that the people of Pennsylvania have nearly double the amount 
of money on interest as the people of the tan States named, 
There must be some other and quite different explanation of 
these figures. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Wili you allow me a moment} 
How is your return of money, loaned or invested, made? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I hope the gentleman will excuse me, as I 


have only a few minutes of my time left. 

I submit as a possible explanation the fact that in Pennsylva- 
nia the tax on money loaned in 1891 was only 3 mills on the 
dollar, while in the other States the rate of taxation was the 
same as on other personal property, which was of course a much 
higher figure, creating a tempt ition toconcealment proportion- 
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ate to the cost of honest retur In view of the considerations 
T have mentioned I am constrained to believe that the practice 
in vogue in Pennsylvania of not taxing money in the pocket or 
in the bank is the better one, and States now nes the 
dishonesty of their citizens and their habitual practice of evad- 
ing the law and eluding the vigilance of the tax assessors would 
relieve themselves of great difficulty, if instead of imposing a 
ones on greenbacks they exempted all money in hand from taxa- 
tion. 

As a precedent for a suitable and simple system of taxation, 
which is easy of execution and offers no premiums for evasions 
or fraudulent returns, I will place in appendix of my re- 


marks tabular statements of the taxes assessed and collected in 
1894, in the county of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which I have the 
honor to represent; an agricultural county with an area of 1,000 
square miles, and containing a population of 150,000. 
he statement includes the kinds and value of property tax- 

able for all pu , with the rate of taxation. It illustrates 
the Pennsylvania system of taxation, and I commend it to the 
inspection of members of the House from States which tax 
pocket money. 

A negative vote of the House on this bill may lead the suffer- 
ing States to avail themselves of the recourse I have suggested, 
and I therefore hope the bill will not pass. 





APPENDIX. 


All the tawes assessed in Lancaster County—State, county, school, road, city, borough, occupation, ete.—Aggregate $886,086.34. 


The following is a tabular statement oa by W. W. Griest, commissioners’. aa showing the entire amount of taxes collected or worked out 
8 


inLanecaster County, Pa, forthe maintenance of 
support of the poor; the total amount for the construct 





First division.—Sho 














Names of collection districts. Par 
No. 1.a | No. 2.0 | No. Be | No. 44 | No. 5¢ | No. 6f | No. 7g | No. 8h | No.9é | No. 10, 

9076.66 | $1,128.74 | $1,056.58 | 2,871.98 | 9450.00 .00} $350.00 

1,951.48] 4,417.66] 1,846.00| 5,115.14 Seo.c0 | “908.80 290, 00 

2) 421.28 989.60} 2014.15] 6,424.98 710. 20 558. 50 268, 00 

2! 400. 00 400.00} 2806.62| 7,609.62 896. 34 506. 25 200 00 

8, 079. 1,782.18] 3,595.93 | 8/407.41| 1, 010.70 504. 25 247.00 

5, 256. 2571.77 | 3,717.08 | 11,554.49] 1,350.84 908. 00 640. 00 

8, 200. 197.78 | 4,238.38 | 8,636.16| 1/240. 90 715.75 628.00 

Sasa Aabdcnophe otis <tenivnoyopideiphesandinaree San 1, 945. 77 263.68 | 2,496.31 | 6,705.76 860, 12 541, 50 190. 00 
ated oo 18,400.00 | 19,884.99 | 14,109.53 | 52/994.51| 245026 | 4,430.25 | 5,500.00 

2,600.00} 2,802.40] 3,872.08| 9,364.48] 1,300.75 624.75 471.00 

2,614.39 | 2600.00] 2,560.75| 7,775.14 570.40 585.75 213. 00 

4,685. 85 8,986.10| 7,521.11} 20,593.06| 2,331.30! 1, 150.25 299. 00 

2,000.00| 1,692.19 | 2/400.06| °6,092.25 700.00 392. 25 84. 00 

3,010.60 | 2,650.00} 2'430.10| 8,090.70| 1,000.00 449. 00 226. 00 

2) 642,43 260,00} 2,056.16| 6,958.59 700. 40 421. 25 110. 00 

4, 100.00 208.63 | 9,320.66 | 19,629.29] 4,000.00; 1,088.25 553. 00 

632.00} 4,000.00} 5,952.56 | 14,584.56| 2423.37] 1,042.00 600. 00 

283.80 | 4,128.00| 5,765.88 | 12'177.68| 2/056. 12 718.00 420. 00 

ea taletdeaeh OE LENI TERE AE REN vii u...| 1, 678.56 1, 329.00 858.78 | 3,859.94 285. 10 287.00 7.00 
beth township.........-.-. pinpiibannaaainal ~..| 2844.00} °989:86| 2,065.48] 5,300.34 500. 00 295. 50 250.00 
bethtown borough .............2.-----.]-.----2-0-| 1,880.00 | 2,380.99) 3,041.70) 7,305.69] 1,420.00 482.50 | 1,020.00 
4,585.46 | 2,750.00} 5,679.39 | 13,014.85] 1,733.00] 1,015.50 562. 00 

2 375.07 700.60 | 4,275.98 | 10,351.65'| 1,624.18 766. 50 762. 00 

3. 842, 40 654.06 | 2,928.73| 8,925.19| 1,140.00 605. 50 307. 00 

2) 408. 85 177.71 | 10,703.80! 19,290.36 | 5,200.00| 1,113.75 812. 00 

cer two| fsce| cars| ieie| boos] “eee| see 
pe et NI 0s cnanencnnacoanbaaaaiiiacennanle 1,760.72 | 2684.10| 5,911.20) 10,336.02] 2, 470.00 606. 00 300. 60 
Lancaster township.....-...------------c0css|-o-c---c0e 806.00} 1,849.19| 3,507.61 | 6,162.80] 1,312.00 365. 25 239.00 |” 
3,099.33 | 3,600.00| 6,909.69 | 13,609.02| 2/607. 00 699.75 312. 00 

2,052.73 | 2,723.91 | 6,869.53} 11,646.17| 2610.11 654. 50 388.00 

2,834.12 | 2,774.23] 3,803.85| 8412.20] 1,247.68 505. 00 612.00 

2'3ai.11| 1,648.00; 2/422.50| 6,451.61 811.00 559. 00 138.00 

2400.00 | 3,820.48) 3,401.12] 9) 180.60 609. 00 708.75 | 1,070.00 

2,114.53 | 3,877.85| 9,095.27 | 14,587.65 | 2,971.32 999. 25 550. 00 

6,144.00] 7,000.00| 13,992.17 | 27,136.17| 5,593.62] 1,699.50 503, 00 

3; 600. 00 787.84 | 4,000.51 | 11,388.35 | 1,221.00 941.75 | 1,740.00 

2; 500, 00 657.34} 2,085.79| 7,243.13 527.37 605. 75 250.00 

Mount Joy penaaa pilnidtirtpahpean-ceubeiete digusntdiiaanuitin iiaiasbiciel 1,600.00} 3,000.00 3,061. 35 7, 661. 35 $20.00 668. 00 1, 200. 00 
Mount Joy township - 2' 983.22 | 3.544.17| 5,161.19 | 11,688.58| 1,250.00 702, 50 200. 00 
Paradise 3,276.19 | 4,827.83] 5,791.17 | 13,895.19 | 2,000.00 757.75 415, 00 
3,000. 00 4,083.39 5,684.14 | 12,717.58 | 1,707.00 676. 50 360. 00 

2130.00 | 2,501.80] 5,124.34] 9,855.14] 2/200. 00 420.00 311.00 

1,643.12| 4,841.14| 2,491.31 | 8,975.57 500. 00 604. 25 350. 00 

839. 00 864.70| 1,048.84| 2) 747.54 892. 81 150, 00 550.00 

4,609.77 | 7,911.68] 8,910.46 | 21,521.91 | 2, 200.00| 1,165.00 303. 00 

4'308.45| 2,285.32 | 2.776.82| 9,460.50) 1,224.00 655. 25 220. 00 

6, 000. 00 4, 382.09 8,824.94 | 18,657.63} 2400.00] 1,267.50 570. 00 

768.14| 2708.84] 2,271.75] 5,838.73| 1,200.00 345. 50 550. 00 

2,609.75 | 4,040.36] 4,824.46| 11,474.57| 1,440.00 582. 25 84.00 

2334.12 | §,296.24| 7,174.59] 14,744.95 | 2232.00] 1,055.50 700. 00 

349. 09 709. 42 677.20 | 1,795.71 140. 00 231. 00 185. 00 

125,000.00 | 64, 259. 67 | 102, 150.74 ; 





Total... ...<0.-00- 


tate, county, city, ward, borough, 

jon and of streets, roads, and bridges; the amount for school pu 
persoial prone, oS occu ns and licenses; the amount co on the real estate of 
estate of corporat other than ratlroads, including limited partnerships, between the ist day of June, | 





snancuweesenesenenees|sosecesee-| 285,537.88 | 261,028. 18 | 8349, 520. 28 


townshipgovernments; also the total amount collected forthe 
; the amount on 

rations; the amount collected on the real 
and the 3ist day of May, 1894: 


railroad cor 





wing amount of taxes collected | Second division.—Showing a specific return of all 
in the county for all purposes. 


taxes on all the subjects named. 








of the poor. 


Svemaintenanice of te pos 
— of the poor 


maintained ty charges. Th 
drawn from eequusly tacks epee protaienion ate monthly statement 


ere is no separate levy for poor poe. The money 


requisition by the boar poor directors 


of 
by the county commissioners. The amount thus expended for the year last passed is 854,735.73, which is included in the aggregates of 


columne 4an 


+ Amount of taxes for the construction and of roads, and bridges. 
city fax in Lancaster City. em 
e taxes 


d Amount of taxesfor any purpose not embraced in columns 1, on 3, 
er tax, State tax, mercantile and liquor 

: amount of taxes for.all purposes, asset 
ous districts of Lancaster 


J Amount of taxes on 
set and vehicles for hire. 
Amount of taxes on occupations, eS tax levied by the 

sf 


wholesale and retail 


This also includes the total borough tax in boroughs, and the total 


received from the State. 
r the same be State, county, or local taxes. This includes for each dis- 


in the preceding columns, making the aggregate amount of taxes and licenses collected in the vari- 
: property, including county, school, road, city,and borough taxeson horses and cattle, and State tax on money at inter- 


and the dollar tax levied by the school districts. 
Nenana ee Beaters Ly Root 


Amount of taxes on licenses of all ieee \ 
i Amount of taxes on the real estate This county, school, road, city, and borough taxes. 
Pane a taxes on the real estate of canantines ain than Selirende. including limited Sarteorehipe. Tais includes county, school, road, 
taxes. 
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Compilation of the assessor’s returns Jor Lancaster County, Pa., 1894. 


The follo ong a tabulated statement of assessor’s returns to the county commissioners from the various districts of Lancaster County for the 
assessment of 1 

The table shows the number of dogs; the number of taxables, including freeholders, tenants, single men and women; the acreage of timber land 
cleared land, and total acreage; the value of all real estate, of real estate exempt by law from taxation, and of real estate taxable, the number and value 
= horses and cattle over 4 years of age; the amount of money atinterest; the number and value of vehicles for hire; and the levy of State and county 
AXes. 














































































Dogs. Resident taxables. Number of acres 
ee eee oe F } ae o Value of | Real es- 
‘ Single Baie are eal 
Districts. Male | aes si ten-| Single | Male — nt) Total | Timber | Cleared Total pony enna 
dogs. | dogs ant men. tenants. | ,, {ree taxables.! land. land. — = 
=" | women. — we | | 
DRDIIAI I on tere 502 2 oo on nn 2 = 2222 en ee wane 53 9 4 37 57 104 202 2} 125 | 127 | $168,792 | $11, 150 
it tidlindinchedpeepecnntnonns simmnnen 123 | 3 4 57 119 159 | 339 1, 059 9,079} 10,133] 550,246 24, 000 
BE nd nnn sanabes soncsdueces seceueeven 191 7 11 60 119 286 476 4,712| 9,989; 14,701] 565, 384 (7, 700 
EE PO ecthi tien sedniaien sthaveanivewaiem ends 199 2 14 61 112 27 465 4,269; 9,165 13,434! 961,989 31,600 
i onscupinne 203 6 19 51 148 233 451 2, 759 10, 859 13,618 | 1, 70, 235 | 8, 700 
Cocalico, East . 401 21 2 95 282 452 S41 1,820 10, 842 12,662 | 1,035,899 21,300 
Cocalico, West 375 30 15 93 191 370 649 1,534 15, 604 17,138 | 1,204, 124 13, 550 
Ci iii nishalerecan tiplvad ain cieeieiinnd 182 10 7 93 147 212 459 2,529 | 16,440 18,969 | 888, 604 22, 300 
Columbia: 
Sis nade dcnoteeddwes onedanmmuiine 2 ee 1 268 371 465 BE Bia cinema Bae he Sr 101, 000 
Second ward 199 25 9 254 B55 B41 ON ee sa a Re | 1,181,873) 288, 400 
ON | SS IE AE. 113° 30 1 248 433 274 ain, eS as oe 
Conestoga.....- A 156 16 17 73 200 234 524 1,016 7,567 | 8,583 | 1,006, 168 23, 400 
aii n nnihingre wtendin=- asinine eal 179 18 16 69 203 219 507 301 7,925 8,226} 9855, 670 16, 200 
Donwwal, FC i nad 226 10 27 153 410 | 392 982 78 | 13,788 13,866 | 2,637,072 30, 350 
Donegal, West 139 6 9 46 130 170 355 662 | 9,380; 10,082) 910, 137 18, 000 
Ee is. nn pennivine eiecebanbethiione® 190 13 17 77 129 174 307; 32,502| 12,198! 14,700 719, 239 26, 900 
Drumore, East ..... 128 6 10 68 130 164 372; 2,076 12, 948 15,024; 761,746 24, 175 
PE iaiitn attain biowe 329 10 52 57 343 | 451 1,003 | 278 | 14,162, 14.440) 2,337,332/ 39,340 
eek ok iain ctniiinn og 301 8 38 122 286 | 489 935 | 1,856 | 11,928 13,784 | 1,688, 805 | 54, 700 
aan, nas nen cosh eatioane’ 185 + 26 100 218 275 619 | 165 11, 445 11,610 | 1,739, 804 | 23, 800 
eke aia alt acs woe bgnne amet dpeival nail 112 3 1 40 |- 68 128 | 237; 1,28! 5,771 7,053 356, 338 | 7, 600 
Elizabeth ID tir cemented macnm abintranite 133 4 7 30 107 131 275 2,712 7,510 10,228 | 6590, 045 19, 000 
Elizabethtown borough ............--..--.- 53 3 18 68 162 217 WE ac. Be ee 9 ee 49, 850 
Epkeate township ...........-......--..-0<. 274 10 24 oT 388 373 882 831 11,763 | 12,504 | 1,829,757 50, 500 
pe ae | 151 7 27 65 273 292 | | __ f Beie-paags. eee 821, 745 35, 000 
Ne Es ics awecnaerd<ctanes — a 4) 19 a5 ist} 208 | 503 | 3,350) 13,483 is S| 858, 209| — 18; 000 
OM IR. «paneer cnccwe ns cnanindl Bina shone 31 152 306 | 489 78 242/ 13,314! 13,556| 2,650,919) 53,100 
Hempfield, West ......- 361 7 18 221 359 | 495 1,093 484 11, 385 11,869 | 2,349,056} 45,800 
Lampeter, Bast.......- Diecisices 182 1 42 130 278 | 7 757 80 11,927 12,007 | 2, 168, 485 | 34, 500 
ENN FORD riick cide swnccccose osesqnncss BE Bsanctacaiel 18 89 197 | 216 520 59 10, 398 10, 457 | 1, 701, 660 | 34, 050 
Lancaster township -.... 116 6 10 47 149 | 110 5) oe 4,141 4,141 | 1,081, 665 | 48, 000 
SRE ike dliivaenaprecuininasnaneail 200 4 52 98 234 262 616 $| 11,789] 11821] 2,000,232 | 23) 755 
Leacock, Upper-.-.......-- hivcien 4 onal deus 173 12 25 61 229 268 583 130 11. 426 11,556 | 2,078,025 34, 300 
ND PONG Riictdatcaveceescns co vistine ctl 52 1 8 ay 170 226 ME tite dace 239 239 | 609, 004 | 79, 350 
Tittle Britain ooo oe 100 2 19 89 187 208 453| 216i] 13,981 | 16,142 901, 831 | 9, 300 
Manheim borough: | 
(nga EE aE oe _ ) ae i 41 7 111 | Re biaia Be 268, 245 | 29, 500 
Second ward ee ea anaes onastalbalainn i | : is 40 110 130 seb oes erenopese 378.600 | 32,083 
iis nk bane n= awdeon «nabied whiod 14 59 38 | this at tice l-decnanmiens: Aha 3 5,743 | 5, 000 
Manheim township ................ 323 G Rieipuness 162 375 303 850 360 15,534 | 15,804) 2 , 693,115 | 117,250 
a atbinwesbdee+ as sannes sbemeoatete 282 4 59 270 498 | 653 1, 480 900 23, 067 23, 967 | 4, 274, 125 368, 225 
Marietta: 
an cna cc ctnter anes 35 2 2 58 86 7 SY , ae ....{ 118,875 1, 200 
cn Salninmdne sacs Sets isin’ 30 3 3 3 99 94 rE deta CL eee | 207,350 17, 100 
TI i sclevuilins onc satin =a cdeleie anti 28 1 6 63 124 115 eee oo oN ee | 228,475 12, 
Martie oo gn | 3) 2 OS! Sl USC eee, Se Be 
ount Joy berough .-...................-..- 222 | 272 OOO T ceeds 4 4 543, 51, 
Mount Joy township ...............20..n. 204 14 27 74 246 334 | 681 iOii | 17,209) 18,310] 1,674,874 31, 950 
SI URN ook cdbite on canine sone epee cats 194 4 | 25 138 239 | 243 | 645 | 1, 352 9,634 10,986] 1,681,679 | 38,600 
nt Renin paints tei aioe 00 indndmente <etiteis 245 7 15 7 196 | 322 608 | 3,076 18,092 | 21,168} 1,709,915 | 27,135 
oie G GU icin once Gddsin de pe <0s0 cana 99 3 | 22 64 128 160 374 | 135 | 8, 506 8,641 | 1,243,374 | 23, 900 
i ie oe adit du meltins 00s date swsk 211 8 il 78 148 | 272 309 1,925 | 9, 993 11, 918 848,720 | 16, 850 
marry Ville borough........-....-.-. ’ 48 6 | 6 20 55 | 57 | 138 | 419) 649 | 690 204, 148 6,700 
ON Oh aie ail cle whedon ee deeribes @ 420 29 21 142 357 | 497 1,017) 1,587 28,071 | 29,608} 3,070,739 51, 600 
NE cht Naini, cave cca asc'cbsichie <ipll EP Biameneni 13 106 208 | 214 | 541 | 986 10,891 | 11,877 861, 309 20, 175 
Salisbury. —---- =. -------------2ne-= n= 419 | 17 | 46 180 355 B43} 1,124] 2,096 23, 490 | 25,586 | 2,526,083 46, 000 
Strasburg borough: | i 
RG shi onan s ndonn a cocines tae 15 | 1} 4 44 | 139, 865 | 3, 400 
RG asi akanainsdce= v0 tp wbibesen 18 3 | 10 | 56 | 133, 130 | 17, 575 
De ee eee Se aweipals We Duc nce as a ages 46 Ee. 
Strasburg township ...........-.-..-....-...| 166 | 5 23 223 1,700,232 | 26,975 
I ARE ch tinihinenecenvowda 42+ ovaees ceelll 304 10 21 426 2, 106, 390 | 44, 200 
Washington borough: 
a | mis ‘ 51 aiel ten 
Lower aos SRE Tet aE SIA | af ee Fea aide. 44 60,831 | 1,000 
Lancaster Cit; | 
this ntinecadhmw cn owshinn dadilonsediibe Sinvnwes 12 158 | 2, 087, 204 421, 500 
en . cacce ss codeine tides sbopdipeliedi~ail 16 346 | 8, 107, 670 | 608, 500 
on nnnn scence -nciieenebloae a 9 251 1, 373, 900 88, 000 
lia onan dnitanedavestinnn<]-sahahalionteinal 10 = 1,862,795 | 97, 300 
ED wh caindiich nine onsets on ssn sane) sun oswediscneqiens 7 1, 498, 857 150, 200 
EET ES A ER eae Roath aint saica atoll 18 431 | 2 419, 22 113, 500 
gee oa 5 nas eanegpenedns tal ouettis dupmodd 423 1, 072, 252 738, 800 
I ire UES eli isla 4. said aie <a] Saw ilitecvoweaphossiiotacss 625 1,074,000; 44, 100 
ER sninanvidpninettevaccnnan <u --«Benyasecefonensood 4 302 | 1,481, 790 | 77,200 
Total ..........-.-.---.-.-------------- -| 10,076 | 436 | 2,079 | 7,681} 16,821 | 18,465) 44,047 | 56,462 | 515,484 | 571,946 | 86,578,994 | 4, 046, O41 
' 
Taxable for couniy purposes. - se Taxable for State 7 
Horses and Money at |Vehicles for | Total tax- 
mules. Cattle. Total | interest, | hire. able for 
| —_————_—_ | Total ened county | including | —| State,in-| state 
District» Real es- able for | tax at 24 | claims for | eluding tax 
—, county mills. | ©xonera- claims for ns 
e. . tion not exonera- 
No, | Value. | No. | Value, |,Doryiis. yetdeter-| No. Value.) tion not 
mined, at yet deter- 
| 4milis. | mined. | 
| ' | 
60 $3, 550 26 $520 | $161,712 $404. 28 201,044 | AN oldee seilg | $01,684) 8366.58 
376 19, 982 11, 484 557, 712 1, 394. 22 rn i | 59, 657 238. 63 
468 21,914 654 12, 677 582, 275 1, 455. 69 | a | 129, 949 519. 80 
388 26, 040 516} 1,02 067,441 | 2,418.60 MME ES cdce ona ccee | 141,001 | 564.00 
548 28, 200 18,687 | 1,203,422 ' 3,008.56 208, 116 |......... pian 208, 116 832. 46 
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TABLE I —Digest of the important features of the tax laws of the several American States relating to the levy of taration—Continued. 











-_=_- ---—— 
What property taxable for 
States local purposes. 
California ........- All property not especially 
exempt. (Secs. 3607, 3714.) 
Colorado..........- All property not especially 
exempt. (Act of 1885.) 
Connecticut ......- All except corporate prop- 
erty and special exemp- 
tions. 
Delaware .......--- All not especially exempt, 


except right of way of 
railroad companies and 


me (Act of 
Florida (chap- | All not especially exempt. 
ter 4010). (See. 1.) 


Georgia...........-| All not especially ex- 
empted. (Sec. 509.) 

WARS 22.0 .cc000 --»-| All not especially exempt. 
(R. S., sec. 1495.) 

SEE ones svecvece All property except special 
exemptions. 

ec nedseneein All property except special 
exemptions. 

DOU. ctv vnnansoens All property except cer- 
tain corporate property 
and special exemptions. 

Bee saviccecs coon All property notespeciall 
exempted, (Secs. 6s4a, 

47.) 





What property taxable 





Insurance companies, 







Insurance 


Gross receipts of forei 





for 
State purposes. 


By mill rate on all property 


fixed by each Legislature. 
(Sec. 3714.) 

upon 
their premiums, and also a 
mill tax on all property tax- 
able for county purposes. 
(Act of 1885.) 


By tax on corporations. ........ 


companies, tele- 
graphs, telephones, express 
companies, railroads, manu- 
facturers, and merchants. 
(Act of 1883.) 


By licenses on privileges, and 


a@ mill tax on all taxable prop- 
erty. (Secs. 9, 33.) 


Net earnings of railroads, pre- 


miums of insurance compa- 
nies, gross receipts of ex- 
press companies, and mill 
tax on all other property. 
(Sec. 816 to 822.) 


By a mill rate on all property~ 


taxable for local purposes 
(BR. S., sec. 2558.) 


By mill tax on all property 


fixed by State board. 


(See. 
118, 119. 120). 


By mill tax on all ree 
fixed by State board. (R. S., 


sec. ). 


By tax on insurance, express 


and railroad property, and 
mill tax on all property 
fixed by Legislature. (Secs. 

807, 6361 to 6364.) a 


surance companies and also 

@ mili tax on all property 

taxable for company pur- 
Ses. 











Kentucky (chap. | All property not specially | All property by a rate fixed by 
1233). exempt. (Art. 1, sec. 3.) the Legislature. (Art. 1, sec. 3.) 
} | RS ARR eee Allexcept whatisspecially | All property taxable for local 
exempt, and the property purposes, and also the prop- 
of telegraphs, telephones, erty of telegraphs, telephones, 
railroads, and express railways, and express com- 
companies. (Sec.3,4and5.)} panies. (Secs. 40 and 87.) 
Maryland.......... All not specially exempt. | Grossreceipts of railroad com- 
(Art. 81, sec. 2.) panies and also a mill tax on 
all taxable property. (Art. 
81, secs. 102 and 146.) 
Massachusetts ....; All except savings banks | By tax on savings banks, rail- 
and railroad property road property and partly by 
and special exemptions. direct tax on all property. 
(Chap. 11, sec. 96.) 
Michigan .........-. All except railroad prop- | Partly by tax onrailroad prop- 
erty and special exemp- erty, partly by requisitions 
tions. on the counties. (Small di- 
fest, pages 39 and ag 
Minnesota (com-/| All not especially ex-|A ee at rate fixed by 
ilation of tax empted. (Chap. 1, sec. 1.) each gislature. Capital 
aws). stock of railroad, telegraph, 
and express companies tax- 
able for State purposes. 
(Chap. 3, sec. 7.) 
Mississippi ........ All not especially ex-| Alltaxable property and also 
empted. (Code, page 345.)| by license on privileges and 
franchises. (Act of 1890.) 
Bitweourt.... ccccsce Allnotespecially exempted.) All property taxable for local 
(R. S., secs. 7503, 7660.) purposes. (Sec. 7503.) 
Montana (act of | Allnotespeciallyexempted.| All property at a rate fixed b 
1891). (Sec. 1.) each Legislature. (Sec. 80, 
Nebraska.......... Allnotespecially exempted.| A mill rate on all property 


(Chap. 77, sec. 1.) fixed by the Legislature. 
(Sec. 75.) 

By mill tax on all property 
fixed by the Legislature. 
(Chap. 99, sec. 5.) 

All property taxable for local 
purposes. (Act of 1878.) 


All notes 


cially exempted. 
(Chap. 


, sec. 5.) 
New Hampshire...) Allnot onpecialiy exempted. 
(Acts of 1887 and 1878. ) 


New Jersey ........ All real and personal prop- | All property taxable for local 
erty afterdeductingdebts.|} purposes. 
(Supplement. page 981. 

ew Toe ..6...... All property except s al | By requisition on the several 


exemptions. counties and a tax on cor- 
rations. 


North Carolina....| All property not especially censes on privileges and mill 


exempt. (Machinery act tax on all property not es- 
of 1891, sec. 17.) jally exempt. (Act of 
arch 9, 1891.) 
North Dakota . .... All property not especially | A mill rateonall taxable prop- 
exempt. erty fixed by each Legisla- 
ture. (Sec. 48.) 
CODE veewttniness cats All property except special | By a mill tax on all property... 
Oreg shear 5 pecially | All bl ti 
a eoueec property not es y property taxable forcounty 
elempted. (Sec. 2784.) purposes. (Act of 1889.) 














| How on raw mate- 
terials of manufac- 
turers. 


How is rate fixed on mer- | How on products of 
chandise. | manufactories. 








By local boards. | 


(Sec. 3607.) 


By local boards. (Sec. boards. 
3607 .) 


By local 


(Sec. 3607.) 





By local boards for-local | Average value tax- | Same as merchan- 
purposes, by the Legisla- able same as mer- | dise. 
ture for State purposes. chandise. | 
By local boards. (Sec, 14.) | On capital stock | On capital stock 
fixed by actof As-| fixed by act of As- 
sembly. (Sec. 28.) | sembly. (Sec. 28.) 
License tax pres to the | License tax payable | Sameas on products 
State based onaggregate | totheState, based of manufacturers. 
purchases. (Code, page on aggregate | 
362.) amounts of out- | 
| _, put. (Act of 1887.) | 
A license tax, graded asto | By lecal boards. | By local boards. 
speyentos capital. (Sec. | (Sec. 1.) | (Sec. 1.) 
.) 
By local assessor for local | Same as merchan- i Same as merchan- 
purposes, by governor dise. (Actof Dec. dise. (Act of Dec. 
and comptroller for 26, 1890, sec. 7.) 26, 1890, Sec. 7.) 


State purposes. 


By local boards for local | By local boards for Same as on products 
urposes. By Legislature} local purposes. of manufacturers. 
or State purposes. By Legis!ature for 


(Act 
of 1890. ) State purposes. 


By local boards (sec. 25) ...| By local boards. | By local boards. 
(Sec. 25.) (Sec. 25.) 
By local boards. (R.S,,sec. | By local boards. | By local boards. 
6212). (Sec. 6313.) (Sec. 6313.) 
By local boards (sec. 801.) ..| By local boards. | By local boards. 
(Sec. 821.) (Sec. 84.) 


By local boards for local | Same as merchan- | Same as merchan- 


_ oses, and by the dise. dise. 
gislature for State pur- 

poses. (Sec. 6862.) 
Genk WOORGS. « .......ncscccen By local boards -.... Local boards. 


By a Legislature. (Actof 7 as merchan- 
1891.) 


Same as merchan- 
ise. | 


dise. 


| Same as merchan- 
dise. 


By the Legislature for 
State purposes. By local 
boards for local purposes. | 


By local boards. 
11, sec. 4.) 


Same as merchan- 
dise. 


(Chap. By local boards. 


By local boards. | 
| (Chap. 11, sec. 20.) 


(Chap. 11, sec. 20.) 


By local boards (sec. 13)....| By_ local boards. | By local boards. 
(Sec. 13.) | (Sec. 13.) 
| 
By local boards, (Chap. 3, | By local boards. By local boards. 


sec. 29.) (Chap. 3, sec. 30.) (Chap. 3, sec. 30.) 


By license in lieu of all 


By local boards ..... 
other taxes. (Act of 1890.) 


By local boards. 


By local boards for local | Same as merchan-| Same as merchan- 
purposes. Towns may | dise. (Secs. 7764, dise. 
tax merchandise less} 7765, 7768.) : 
than land. | | 
By local boards ............. | By local boards .....| By local boards. 
By local boards .............|By_ local boards.| By local boards. 
(Sec. 39.) (Secs. 1 and 2.) 
By local boards. (Chap. 99,| By local boards.| By local boards. 


sec, 2.) (Secs. 2, 6, and 17.) (Secs. 2, 6, and 17.) 
By the Legislature for State 
purposes. By local au- | 
thorities for local pur- 


Same as merchan- 
dise, except that 
towns may exempt 


Same as products of 
manufactories. 


poses. the same for ten 
years. (Act of) 
1885.) | 


By local boards ............. 





By local boards ..... | By local boards. 


By local boards ............-. By local boards ree By local boards. 

By local boards ............ By local boards sil By local boards. 

By local boards (sec. 20) ....| By local boards. By local boards. 
(Sec. 21.) (Sec. 21.) 

By local boards (sec. 2737) ..| By local boards. | By local boards. 
(Sec. 2737.) (Sec. 2737.) 

By local boards for local | Same as merchan- | Same as merchan- 

s. By Legisla- dise. dise. 


purpose 
ture for State purposes. | 
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TABLE I, i niignt of the important features of the tax laws of the several American States paetags to the body of taxation—Continued. 








How on raw maté- 





What property taxable for | What perty taxable for | How isratefixedonmer- | How on products of 
ocal purposes. Biate purposes. chandise. How on produets rials eer 
Pennsylvania ..... Realestate, horses, andcat- | By tax onc rations, inher- | By act of Assembly. Tax | Nottaxable........_. Not taxable. 
tle over 4 years old, and itances, an nd other special on sales payable to State. 


























occupations and appro- sources. 
— ons from the State, 

Rhode Island......| All property notespecially | Telegraphs, telephones, and | By local boards for local | Same as merchan- | Same as merchan- 
exempt except tele- express com cn gross ene sae by the Leg- dise. (Pub. Stat., dise. (Pub. Stat., 
graphs, solephenes, and receipts, and also by tax ure for State pur- secs. 1 and 2, Secs. land 2, chap. 
express companies. on all taxable property.| poses. chap. 351.) 851.) 

(Pub. Stat., sec. 1.) Secs. 1 and 10.) 
Soyth Carolina....| All not es onpectally ox exempt. | All property taxable for local | By the Legislature each | By the Legislature. | By the Legislature. 
(Act of 64.) purposes. Isex < nl urposes. 
acts 0 
Sonth Dakota ..... All pro) i peoery aa nesanpocialy at mill rate fixed | By local boards. , 49.)..) By local boards.| By local boards. 
2.) aby State . (Sec. ee {| (Sec. 49.) (Sec. 49.) 

Tennessee ......... All propert, ane especially vilege tax on —oe Oncapitalinvested. Same | Same asothertaxa- | Same as other taxa- 
exempt. (Code, secs. 56 and mill tax on all property oe eee. (Secs. ble property. By able property. 
600, (Seon Ba I) purposes. 614, 616.) — (Sec. 

TOXAS ...-202...-.--} Ail property not yo! A privilege tax on transporta- | By local boards for local | Same as merchan-| Same as merchan- 
exempt except and transmission com- papas: by the Legis- dise. dise. 
for Stave parpone takaplo Tete wae noes] asta | 

r 8 0) © pro’ 
(Act of mat) Act of 1891.) ” 

Vermont .......... All property it aay A a. gross eal teaeane, i By eee — — as merchan- | oe as merchan- 
— excep siatepar co ons, on e an 8, by se. se. 

ome Gninedaee Sod o mili tax on all tazabis ge for Zcem 
sR 8663. poses. (Sec. 2568 

VEPRINIA . oscce cece ae eh, By tax on oa Weamse By act of the Legislature. | By act of Legisla- | By act of 1890. (Sec. 
exe eee ace of 1808, on privileges, and mill rate (Act of 1890, sec. 2.) ture. (Act of 1890, | 2.) 
sec. = . (&et of 1890,' } sec. 2.) 

Wyoming ........- All property not especi By t ti rate on all rty | By local boards. (Const.,| By local boards. | By local boards. 
exempt. Const. Jby State board. (Const, "art. Art. XV, secs. 50 il.) % , Art. XV, Yeecs. | 5 and 6.) 
XV, secs. Sand 11 1) Art. 4.) secs. 5 and 6. 

Wiscongin........- All property not especially | By requisition on the counties.} Bylocal boards. (Sec. 1050) - BY ae ae 7. we — 

exempt. Sec. | (See. . 

Washington act} All property not especially | By a mill rate on all By local boards. (Sec.18)..| By local boards. | By local boards. 

of 1891.) exempted. (Sec. 1.) See (hee. 19.) | «Sec. 19.) 
West Virginia. .... au property not especially ay pay receipts of insur- local boards, on capital | By local boards. | By local boards. 
Code, chap. ance, and express een less debts. (Chap. 29, Sec. 68.) Yohap. 2 29, sec. 68.) 
20, secs. 56, 48.) | companies,andmilltaxonall| (Chap. 29, sec. 68.) | 
" other property. J 
ae Ja How fixed on railroad oO How aod on telegraph | How on insurance coim- . einer 
States. erty. prop- and telephones. panies. How fixed on banks. 

Aigheme (act Feb.| Valuation fixed by State board | Valuation fixed by State | One :per cent tax on net On market value of cap- 
1, 1885). and average value per mile board and average per gmount received for ital stock by local 

apportioned. (Secs. 18, 14.) mile of wire a =o to counties. boards. (Sec. 9.) 

sened “we counties. 6.) 
Arkansas .......... |B; the Lagisiatare for State Same as railroad prop- “eat bourdn Net Same as property of in- 
pe f aeeiehan and q © te aividuals. 
on o 
county judge for local pur- 
poses. 
California ......... a ee loca) board ae a ss | local boards. (Sec. sy local boards. (Sec. | By_local boards. | By local boards. (Sec. 
rte certified by ) ) y (Sec. 3607.) 3629.) 
State tbon 3008) 3665.) 
Colorado. .........- By local boards ier local pur- | On gross receipts for | On ums for State | Sameasother prop- | By local boards. Capi- 
poses and by State boards| State p , purposes. Tangible| erty. talstock to the owners 
r State purposes. erty taxable same as same as other thereof. (Act 1891.) 
oO y. 
2848.) 
Connecticut ......- ™, State board oh rene re » By local boards. (Secs. a EE Pel cdracdavactscedecscoune Capital stock taxed in 
tate. (Actot i 18 and 19.) .) name of shareholders 
ec. 20. 

Delaware ........+. Stute tax on net a, ee mileof wire | State tax on premiums | State tax on gross | Capita: stock taxed for 
tax on each piece of toot officers. Other officers. Tan- receipts by State tate purposes. 
stock and 4] r cent on value property, by. local pro local ° 8. 

Of capital t of 1889.) \ Pact of ) 
(Act (1b 
cto 
Florida (chap.4010 State ve gp ngpenes and ap- | At fixed rate mile to ross pre- | Byalicensepayable | License payable to 
. sy ’ " portioned ¥ counties eg State. (Sec 9.) "yalums to State te. ec to State. (Sec. 9.) State. (Sec. b.) 
mile. Taxed locally. (Sec. 

Georgia.....-......{ Tax on gross ao Tax on gross re-| Tax on capital stock 
to State. eoelpia payabie gross receipts. (Act | ax om rons pre ceipts ble to where bank located. 
1890, sec. 11.) 26, 1890, sec. 8.) - Simo” tawanie. wTA State. perty Property also taxable. 

e alsotaxable. (Act — Dec. 26, 1890, sec. 
enn ’ a 26, 1890, sec. 10.) 
Edaho ......-..--.-- local boards for local pur- | Same as railroad Tangible property Tangible property Tangive iz opersy by 
~y . By the Lagisiavarsfor | erty oa as railroad, and also li- same as railroad. local bo Capital 
tate purposes. cense payable to State. stock e indivi ual 
(R. S., sec. 2758.) cere. (R. S., sec. 
Iilinois ......... .--| By local boards. (Sec. 41.) ..../ By local boards (sec.53) ..| By local Loperts, - s., oe stock and Moneys and credits 
pages 577 and ible property Same as in case of in- 
by igeal rds. dividual tax payers. 
local boards. (Sec. 6367.)...] On cwiny teen 2s. eames es 
indiana.........-- ocal | 5 , ; 
~ local re- sec. 6351). ; By: sec. 6352.) 
= by State. (Sec. 
RT ainieo ees cineyataietel State executive council. .... ‘State executive coun- State board, tax on State board. | By local boards to indi- 
” se 3 a Taxed locally. eens except 75 818.) vidual shareholders. 
(Sec, 811.) pe companies. (Sec. 813.) 
Kansas .......-. wen local boards for roar as railroad insurance com- | Same as railroad | Same as y of in- 
“poses and Lad We eae Eneapabere y. or * pants taxed by the/| property. ——, 
or 
=e (chap. car cnenphealacokcoqant a fixed amount dncbiieteliie bec iccuwhs cre ..| A fixed license fee | By fixed rate on capital 

. ig Apt pee a ie to Sate. able to State.| stock and surplus. 

are secs. 4and 4, sec. 6.) PayabletoState. (Art. 


2. secs. 1 and 2.) 
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States. How fixed om sattrond prop- 

BNNs ence wcsncnsts State tax on gross receipts, in 
lieu of all other taxes. (Secs. 
42 and 47.) 

Marylend.......... ; On gross oo for State pur- 
poses. Capital stock by lo- 
cal boards. (Secs. 146, 155.) 

Massachusetts ....| By State tax commissioners. 
(Secs. 38 to 42.) 

Michigan ..........| By State officers. (Small Di- 
gest, page 39.) 

Minnesota (com- | Per centof gross earnings pay- 
ilation of tax able to State in lieu of all 
aws). other taxes. (Chap. 15, sec, 

167.) 
Mississippi ........| By State board and part dis- 
tributed to local boards. 
| (Code, page 196.) 
Missouri........... | By the Legislature for State 


for ‘ocal and by local boards 
or local purposes. (Sec, 


508.) 
Montana (act of By local boards (sec. 48) 
1891). 


Nebraska ..........! By local boards (sec. 39) 


Nevada = localboards. (Sec. 2,6, and 


New Hampshire.._. By. State board, and part of 
avails appropriated to local 


board. 

New Jersey.......-. 5 mills tothe State, and local 
rates to the local authorities 
on valuation. (Sec. 3.) 

New York .........| By local boards ................. 


North Carolina ...| By State board and appor- 
tioned to counties and towns. 
(Machinery act, sec. 47.) 


By local boards (sec. 9)... 


GED Ca tevegimcand By local beards ..... 0... .sccses 
Oregon ............' By local boards for local pur- 
——— and by the Legislature 
or State purposes. 
Pennsylvania ..... By actof Assembly. Payable 
| to State. 
Rhode Island ......| By local boards for local pur- 


poses. By the Legislature 
for State purposes. 


South Carolina....| By the Legislature 

South Dakota.....| By local boards on valuation 
made by State board. (Secs. 
50 to 56.) 


Same as other taxable prop- 
erty. 


A tax on gross receipts for 
State purposes, in lieu of all 
other taxes. (Act of 1879.) 


A tax on gross receipts fixed 
by the Legislature, in lieu of 
all ohter taxes. Payable to 
the State. (Act of 1890.) 


1890. Payable to 
(Sec. 20.) 


By act of 
State. 


i cdadetanice By local boards. (Const., Art. 
XV, sec. 10.) 

Wisconsin __....... By local boards (sec. 1088) 

Washington (act an * — boards (secs. 27 to 


of 1891). 


West Virginia By local boards (Chap. 29, sec. 


67). 











sveral Americ 


&¢ 


| How fixed on telegraph How. on insurance compa- 
and telephones. nies. 





State tax of 2} per cent; Tax on net receipts for 
on valuo of property in State purposes in lieu 
lieu of all other taxes. ofall other taxes. (Secs. 
(Secs. 48 and 53.) 59 and 60.) 


Tax on gross receipts for | By license tax, and tax 
State purposes, also on premiums to State. 
property taxable for lo- (Act of 1890.) 
cal purposes. (Act of 
1890.) 

By State tax commis- 


sioners. (Secs. 38 to 42.) 
BRT SOD. GOODS TO Bais onc hin ss aces cies sseecees 
13.) 


Per cent of gross earn- 
ings to State, in lieuof 
all other taxes. (Secs. all other taxes. (Sec. 
207 and 208.) 214.) 

By tax per mile of wire | By license on franchises 
in lieu of all other toState. (Act of 1890.) 
taxes. (Act of 1890.) 


Per cent of receipts for 
premiums in lieu of 


Same as railroads Same as other property. 


By local boards -... 


By local boards (sec.39)...| On gross premiums by 


local boards. (Sec. 38.) 
BY local —: nee (Sees. 2, | By local boards. (Secs. 2, 
6, and 1 6, and 17.) 


Same as ated ieesnel 
| payable to State, and 
| part apportioned to lo- 
cal boards. (Act of '89.) 
Tax on premiums to the 
State. (Act of 1884.) 


Tax of 2 percenton gross 
receipts to State. 


| 
| 
By local boards -. | 
By local boards on capti- 


tal stock. (Machinery | 
acv, sec. 41.) 


“License tax and a tax on 


to State. (Actof March 
9, 1891, sec. 29.) 


By local boards (sec. 10) ..| Capital stock taxed by lo- 
cal boards. (Sec. 22.) 


| 


Tax on —— OID Noite onisit ddnic cae anon 
fixed by local boards. 

Same as railroad prop- privilege tax to the 
erty. State. Property tax- 


able same as other prop- 
erty. (Act of 1889.) 
By act of Assembly on} By act of Assembly. 
capital stock. Payable to State. 


On tangible property by | Tangible property by lo- 


local boards. Gross re- cal boards. Gross re- 
ceipts taxed by the ceipts by the State. 
State. (Sec. 10.) (See. 5.) 

By the Legislature. ....... | By the Legislature........ 

By State board on| By State board for State 
sworn returns made purposes, at average 
by corporation. Taxed rate paid by individ- 
for State purposes. uals. (Sees. 65 to 67.) 
(Sec. 63.) 


A tax oneach station for | On premiums for State | 
State purposes. Tangi- purposes. Property 
ble property same as same as other property. 
other property. (Sec. 

562.) 


A tax on messages for | License tax to the State. 
State purposes. Prop- Property taxable same 
erty taxable same as as other property. (Act 
other property. (Sec. of 1879.) 

4665. ) 


Tax on gross receipts 
payable to the State in 
lieu of all other taxes. 
(Act of 1890.) 


A tax on gross receipts 
to State. Property tax- 
able same as other prop- 
erty. (Act of 1890.) 


By State board. ae | bo by local board. 


license tax fixed so license and tax on 
statute. (Act of 1 ross reeipts by State. 
sec. 25.) Act of 1890, sec. 18.) 


By local boards. (Secs. 
5 and 6.) 


By State officers 


(Secs. | By local boards. 
5 and 6.) 


By local boards. (Secs. | By State authorities for 
and 40. ) State purposes only. | 
(Sec. 42.) 

Tax of 2 xr cent on | Tax of 2 per cent on 
gross recetpts for State gross receipts for State 
purposes. (Chap. 3, a (Chap. 30, 
sec. 13.) sec. 13.) 


——$———. 





in Stat. 


1 percentoncapital stock | 


gross receipts payable | 


;, efc.—Continued. 
How fixed on ex- 
press companies. 
Tax on gross re- 
ceipts for State | 
purposes, in lieu | 
of all other taxes 
(Sec. 57.) 


On gross receipts to 
State. Property 
taxed locally. 


|} On personal 
erty by local 
boards. (Sec. 12.) 


A privilege tax for 
State purposes. 
(Act of 1890, page 
13.) 


Same as other prop- 
erty. (Sec. 7755.) 


On personal 
erty by 
boards. 

Personal 

by local 
(Sec. 17.) 

By local _ boards. 

| (Secs. 2,6, and 17.) 

By local boards. 
(Act of 1878.) 


prop- 
local 
(Sec. 26.) 
property 

boards. 


|} 2 percent on gross 
receipts to State. 
Property by local 
boards. 


| Capital stock as- 





value by local as- 
sessor; taxed lo- 
| cally. (Sec. 41.) 


| 


Capital stock taxed 
by local boards. 
(Sec. 22.) 


Same as railroad 


property. 


By act of Assembly. 
Payable to State 


Same as telegraphs 


By the Lezislaure. 

By State board for 
State purposes at 
average rate paid 


;} by other tax- 
payers. (Secs. 6 
to 67.) 


1A 


prop- 


sessed at market | 


1099 


How fixed on banks. 


State tax on deposits. 


Capital stock taxed to 
the owners thereof. 
(Sec. 64 

tax on deposits to 
State. Property tax 
able for tocal pur- 
poses Art 81, sec 
86.) 


By local boards on capi- 
tal stock in hands of 
stockholders, Chap. 
3, secs. 17 and 31.) 

By tax on capital stock 
for State purposes; 
local rate restricted. 
(Act of 1890, page 9.) 


Same as other 
property. 


taxable 


By local boards; taxed 
to shareholders where 
bank is located. (Sec.6.) 


By local boards. (Sec. 
30.) 

By local boards. (Sec. 2. 

By local boards. (Gen- 


eral Laws, chap. 65.) 


Capital stock to share- 
holder where he re- 
sides. (Sec. 99.) 


Tax on capital stock pay- 
able to State, and also 
county and school tax 
pay able tolocal boards 
(Act Mar. 9, 1891, sec. 4.) 


Tax assessed on capital 
stock by local boards. 
private bankers on 
money and credits; 
(Secs. 22, 23 and 25.) 


Same as property of in- 
dividuals. 


For State purposes only. 


Tax on deposits fixed 
by Legislature. Chap. 
27,secs.3 and 4. Capi- 
tal stock by local 
boards. (Sec. 6.) 


| By the Lagislature 


| 
A privilege tax for | 


State purposes. 
Property same as 
other property. 


Privilege tax to the 
State. Property 
same as other pro- 
perty. (Sec. 4665.) 


i 


A tax on gross re- 
ceipts payable 

| State in lieu of all 
other taxes. (Act 

of 1890.) 

By State board. 
Also income tax 
fixed by statute. 
(Act of 
22.) 

| By _ boards. 
(Secs. 5 and 6.) 

By local 
(Sec. 10.) 


‘boards. 
j 


| 
Tax of 2 per cent on 


—_ receipts for 
| State purposes. 
(Chap. 30, sec. 13.) 


to | 


j 


1890, sec. | 


By local boards. (Sec 


23.) 


Same as other property 
Capital stock to the 
owners thereof. 


Same as property of in 
dividuals. 


A State tax on deposits 
Property taxable same 
as property of indivi 
duals. (Act of 1890.) 


Real estate by local 
boards. Capital stock 
by the State. (Act of 
1890, sec. 17.) 


By local boards. 


Paid up stock, surplus, 
and undivided profits 
taxed same as land 
for local purposes 
(See. 21). 

By local boards. (( 
2, sec. 68.) 


shap. 
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States. 





Feb. 11, 1885.) 
Arkansas .......... 


California ......... 
GCE RE Os ccccuccsee 


Connecticut ....... 


Delaware .......... 
Florida. (Chapter 
4010, 


Geo 


ee eee en anne 


0 


TORR ....cncccccvee 


TE 


TEASERS cons ccoceses 
Kentucky (chap. 

1233). ’ ° 
| ee 
Maryland.......... 


Massachusetts .... 


Minnesota P= 
tion of tax 
ws). 


Missouri.........-- 
Montana (act of 
189 


. 


Nebraska.......--- 


Nevada ...........- 
New Hampshire... 


New Jersey .......- 
New York ......... 


North Carolina.... 


North Dakota 
(act of March 
11, 1890). 


BD cnncncce <vcnnnn 


Pennsylvania - .... 


Rhode Island...... 


South Carolina....| By 


South Dakota ..... 





Alabama (act of BY taxable on oath. 


ic. 1.) 
BY canndte on oath. (Sec. 
76.) 


= Sen on oath. (Sec. 

» 

B cenatte onoath. (Sec. 
-) 


By taxable on oath. (Secs. 
1,2, and 3.) 

Statement of taxable. .... 

my senate onoath, (Sec. 


.) 
By taxable on oath; val- 
ee 4 assessor. (Act 
of 1885.) 


Listed by taxable on oath 
when required; valued 
by quesete os r. (R.S., secs. 


.) 
By taxable on oath. (R. 
S., secs, 1429, 1442.) 


By taxable on oath; val- 
} by assessor. (R.S., 


By taxable on oath; val- 
ued by assessor. (Code, 
sec. 822). 

By taxable on oath; 
value fixed by the as- 
sessor. (Secs. 6861.) 


How listed and verified. | 


counties. 


No provision .......... 
No provision .......... 


my Bente board. (Sec. 


) 
By State board. (Act 
of 1891.) 


By county boards. 
Acto 


Aug. 14, 
B State board. (P 
. (Pa 
bes.) > 
No provision.......... 
State board. (R. S., 
6397, 6408. ) 


State board of equal- 
ization. 


By State board. (Sec. 
6928.) 


By taxable onoath; valuo|...................-...... 
xed by assessor. (Art. 
6, secs. 3, 18.) 
By taxable; assessormay | By Stateboard. (Act 
require oath of taxable. of 1891.) 
(Secs. 26, 30.) 
By statement of taxable; | No provision.... ...... 
valued by assessor. 
{Art.81, secs. 19 and20.) 
By taxable on oath. | By State tax commis- 
(Chap. 11, sec. 38.) nee) (Chap. il, 
sec. 


oy Pan onoath. (Sec. 


By taxable on oath; 
valued by assessor. 
eS Sen 28 chap. 3, 


sec. 36.) 
By taxable on oath. (Sec. 
479, page 154.) 


By Sonate on oath. (Sec. 
BY tadable on oath. (Sec. 
8.) 


By taxable on oath; val- 
ued by assessor. (Chap. 
77, sec. 6, 7.) 

By taxable on oath. 
(Chap. 99, sec. 8.) 

By taxable on oath; 
valued by assessor. 
(General Laws, 145.) 


By taxable on oath; 
valued by assessors. 


Money by taxable on oath; 
all other by assessor. 


By taxable on oath. Ma- 
a actof 1891. (Sec. 


By taxable on oath; val- 
ued by assessor. (Secs. 
7 and 16.) 


By taxable on oath. (Secs. 
brah) . 


Assessor required to ex- 
amine each taxable 
ae oath. (Sec. 2769, 


.) 
Property taxable for local 
purposes by local as- 
sessor. 


By taxable on ntti as- 


By statement of taxable; 
valued by assessor. 
(Sec. 7, 16.) 


By State board of 
ualization. (Small 
st, page 55.) 


ay Heats board. (Sec. 

.) 

No provision -........- 

State board. (Sec. 
7512.) 

By State board........ 

x State board. (Sec. 
4.) 


By State board........ 

By Stateboard. (Act 
of 1878.) 

No provisions except 
“ railroad prop- 
erty. 

State | board of equali- 
zation. 


By State board. (Sec. 
46.) 


State board of equal- 





How equalized between'How equalized between 
assessment districts. 





How equalized between 
individual taxpayers. 





No provision .............. 


* local board appointed 
Da governor. (Sec. 


) 
By county boards. | By county boards. (Sec. 
(Sec. 3673 ) 4673.) . 


No provision habia seed 


By I "Os. 


By county commission- 
ers. (Act of 1885.) 


Board of relief of each 


(Sees. 84 . town. (Secs. 34 to 39.) 
No provision...-...... By county boards......... 
By county boards. ay county boards. (Sec. 

(Sec. 28.) 


By county boards. 


Act of Aug. 
{aor} . 


By county boards. 


(Page 829.) 


By county boards. 


(R. S., sec, 1475.) 


By county boards. (Act 
14, of Aug. 14, 1891). 


By town boards. (Page 
B29.) 


By county boards. (R. S., 
sec. 1475.) 


COMRSy DORTES. Ch. Billoo cdccwcnncccecs conse (chairs 
6397, 6408). 

County boards of | District boards of equal- 
equalization. ization. 

By a convention of | County commissioners. 
assessors of the (Sec. 6922.) 
county. (Sec. 6904.) 

County boards. (Art. | County boards. (Art. 7, 
7, sec. 7.) sec. 7.) 


By State board. (Act 


of 1891.) 


By appeal to county com- 
sioners. 


No provision.......... County boards, or cgpenl 
to tax court of Balti- 
more. (Sec. 137.) 
pg ee ere 
sys" Digest, page 


County boards. ( 
80.) 


By county boar 


(Act of 1882, p. 12.) 


County boards. ( 
7517.) 


By county boards. 
Ysec. 37.) 

By_ county boards. 
(Sec. 70.) 

By_ county boards. 
(Sec. 23.) 


County commission- 
ers. (Act of 1878.) 


By county assessors..| By town boards...........- 
Board of supervisors..| Board of supervisors... -.... 
By county boards. | Bycounty boards. (Secs. 
Teach iner act. Fond 28) 
(Secs. 7 and 25.) 


By county boards. 
(Sec. 44.) 


County boards of | County boards of equal- 
sete (Sec. ization. (Secs. t to 
to ’ 


No provision.......... 


By county commis- 


sioners. 
No provision ..... 


By county boards 


By county boards. 
(Sec. 43.) 


Sec.} By town boards, subject 
to review by county 


boards. (Sec. 48.) 


First by board of super- 
visors, then by . Om 
tocourt. (Page 162.) 

County boards............ 


ds. 


Sec. 
By county boards. 
iy 


By town boards, subject 
to appeal to county 
boards. (Sec. 62.) 

7 county boards. (Sec. 


By town boards, and ap- 
peal to county court. 


Town board, subject to 
soa peers. (secs. 39 
and 44.) 


.) 
By county boards. (Secs. 


By county commission- 
ers, and appeal to 
county courts. 

By the county courts ._... 


s county boards. (Sec. 
| B64.) 


~ eee 


By town boards. (Sec. 
33.) 











TABLE Il.—Digest of the imvortant features of the tax laws of the several American States relating to the assessment of property for taxation. 





How bank property assessed. 





By local assessor on market 
value of capital stock (sec. 9). 

By local assessor on sworn 
statement of bank officers. 
(Sec. 5634.) 

By local boards same as indi- 
vidual taxpayers. (Sec. 3629.) 

By local assessor on sworn 
statement of bank officers. 
(Act of 1891.) 

By local assessor. (Sec. 20.) 


By State treasurer. 
or a payable to State. (Sec. 


By return of market value of 
capital stock to local as- 
sessor. (Sec. 814.) 

Moneys and credits assessed 
same as individuals. (R. S., 
sec. 30.) 


On capital stock by local as- 
sessor, and payable by the 
bank. (R. S., sec. 1441.) 

Same as individuals. (R. S., 
6310.) 


Capital stock to shareholders. 
oe not taxable. (Sec. 


Capital stock by local assessors; 
tax ee by bank. (Act 
of 18¥1.) 

By fixed rate on capital stock, 
and surplus payable to State. 
(Art. 2,8ecs. 1 and 2.) 

Tax on deposits by State of- 
ficer; ee hd by local as- 
sessor. (Secs. 64 and 68.) 

By State board, and certified 
to the several counties. (Act 
of 1890). 

To shareholders locally; tax 
_— by bank. (Chap. 13, sec. 
( 4s banks to State. 

Capital stock to shareholder. 
( 11.) Real estate to bank. 

(Sec. 13.) Money to bank. 
(Sec. 13.) All locally. 

Capital stock asse to stock- 
holders by local assessor. 
(Chap. 3, sec. 17.) 


Tax on capital stock by local 
assessor. (Act of 1890.) 


By local boards. (Sec. 7532.) 


Capital stock to shareholder, on 
sworn statement of bank 
officer, by local assessor. 
(Sec. 6. 

Capital stock peeee assessor. 

( . 33 and 34.) 


By, local boards. (Secs. 6 and 


By local assessors on capital 
stock. 


Capital stock and tangible prop- 
ev by local assessor. (Sec. 


Capital stock to shareholders; 
real estate to bank. Taxed 
locally. 

Tax on capital stock payable to 
State; alsocounty and school 
tax to local boards. Act of 
March 9, 1891. (Secs. 4and 42.) 

Incorporated banks on capital 
stock; private bankers on 
moneys and credits by local 
pescaners. (Secs, 23, 25, and 


.) 
By local assessor; moneys not 
taxable. (Secs, 2758 to 2769.) 


By local assessor on sworn 
statement of bank officers. 
(Sees. 27635 to 2767.) 


By State officers; rate fixed by 
act of assembly; payable to 
State. 

Same as property of individ- 
uals. 


By county auditor on sworn 
statement of bank officials. 
(Sec. 201.) 


To shareholders where bank 
is located. (Secs. 24, 25.) 














States. 





Tennessee ......... 


How listed and 


By 
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TABLE II..-.Digest of the important features of the tax laws of the 


verified. 


taxable on oath. 


| (Code, sec. 636.) 


Virginia 


Washington (act | 


of 1891). 
Wisconsin ......... 


West Virginia. 


Wyoming 





States. 
noes eilidbnadia | 
Alabama (act of 
Feb. 11, 1885). 
Arkansas .......... 
| 
Oaiifornise . ..c06s- 
Colorado. .....cc<ss 
| 
Connecticut ......-| 
| 
} 
eo 
| 
Florida (chap. 
4010). 


MOOtG bn ccctxasecs 
j 


POD vccarecnces 


Maho ......- waeseut 
| 
| ee 
EN wid xdbad cccnduce 
Kansas .......--.--| 
Kentucky (chap. | 
1233). 
PG ictitnaseet omen 
Maryland.......... 
Massachusetts a 
Michigan .......... 


Minnesota (com- 
itation of tax 
aws). 





By taxable on oath 


| 
| By taxable on oath. 
By taxable on oath; 


(Secs. | 


By 


By 


By State 


By 


By 


Assets 


Tax 


Tax 


(Sec. | 
321). 
| By taxable on oath; value 


the 
secs. 49 


fixed by 
(Code, 496.) 
val- 
ued by assessor. 
8, 44.) 
asses<or on oath; tax- 
able to auswer under 
oath. (Sec. 1056.) 
taxable on 
Chap. 29, sec. 57.) 


local assessor. 


(Const., Art. XV, sec. 1.) 


How insurance com- 
panies assessed. 





Percentace on netamount 


received for premiums 
fixed by the State. (Sec. 
6.) 


auditor on net 
receipts on sworn state- 
ment by company’s 
officer. (Sec. 3329.) 

(Sec. 


local boards. 


3607.) 


On premiums by local as- | 
sessor; agent liable for 
tax. 


(Sec, 2848.) 


Capital stock by local as- 
sessor. 


(Sec. 20.) 


State insurance com- 
missioner. (Actof 1891.) 


(Sec. 9.) 


On gross premiums, pay- 
able to State. (Sec. 875, 


876.) 


assessor. | 


| 
| 
} 





oath. 


License payable to State. | 





How equalized between) How eq uz aliz ed between! How equalized between 
assessment districts. 


counties. 


| 

| 

| 

No provision... ....- ; 


several America 





individua 


States, etc.—Continued 


l taxpayers 


iol 


How bank property assessed. 


No provision No provision .......... By aconvention ofcounty | Capital stock by local asses 
assessors Secs. 650, sors; payable by bank 
} 652, and 567 
No provision o By county boards with By local assessors on sworn 
out appeal (Secs. 4714 statement of bank officer 
| j 4715.) 

By State board com- | By county boardscom By a town board. (Sec A State tax on deposits; prop- 
posed of one mem-j| posed of one mem 297.) ‘rty taxable same as other 
ber from eachcoun- | ber from each dis propert (Sec. 285 
ty. (Sec. 306.) | trict. (Sec. 300.) 

snene eootes cameo neal Kannan By county courts. (Code, | Real estate by local assessor; 

| Secs. 567 to 571.) capital stock by the State 
(Act of 1890, sec. 17.) 

By State board. (Sec. | By county boards. | By county boards. (Sec. | Paid up stock, surplus, and un 

71.) (Sec. 68.) 68.) divided profits assessed by 
| local assessor for local pur- 
| poses (See. 21.) 

State board of assess- | Township boards of | Township boards of re- | Capital stock to holder for lo 
ment. (Secs. 1060 to review. (Secs. 1060 view. (Secs. 1060 to 1069. ) cal purposes. (Sec. 1044.) 
1069. ) | to 1069.) 

a al a ee i ocean acs endeninm enchant e ecceccccce cececeeeee--| BY local assessor on capital in- 

vested, less debts Code 
chap. 29, sec. 64.) 

By State toured : By county DWOArGs. |... cccscnceccncdcnscoccsecs By local boards. (Const., Art 
(Const., Art. XV,| (Const., Art. XV, | XV, secs. 5, 6, and II 
sec. 10.) | sec. 10.) 

How express compa- How railroads and canals How telegraphs and | Debts of taxable, how 

nies assessed. assessed. telephones assessed treated 


Tax on gross receipts 


payable to the State. 
(Sec. 16.) 


By county assessor on 
sworn statement of 
company’s officer; 
taxed on net receipts. 
(Sec. 5641.) 

By local boards. (Sec 
3607.) 


Same as other property - 


By State treasurer. (Act 
of 1889.) 


By license payable to 
State. (Sec. 9.) 


| Tax on gross receipts 


| 


Capital stock and netearn-) 


ings by local assessor. 


same as other property, 
and also license tax to 
State. (R.S., sec. 2758.) 


By State officers; foreign 


companies 3 per cent on 
premiums. (Sec. 6351.) 


| Tax on gross premiums, 


except mutual compa- 

nies. (Sec. 807.) 

and credits as- 
for local pur- 
(Chap. 84.) 


sessed 
poses. 


on premiums by 
State officers for State 
purposes. (Sec. 60.) 


on premiums by 
State commissioners; 
propery by local as- 
sessors. (Act of 1890.) 


Life insurance on aggre- 


gate of policies; fireand 
marine on premiums. 
(Chap. 13, secs. 25, 37.) 


Capital stock to share- 


holders; taxed locally. 
(See. 13.) 


Per cent of receipts of 


premiums to State in 
leu of all other taxes. 
(Sec. 214.) 


Tangible property the | 


payable to State. 
of Dec. 26, 1890.) 

Capital stock, and also 
tangible property, by 
local assessor. (R.S., 
page 820.) 

Same as other taxable 
property. 


(Act 


1 per cent on net re- 
ceipts to State. (R. 
S., 6352.) 


| Capital stock to share- 


holders. (Sec. 813.) 


No special provision -- 


A fixed license 
to State, and prop- 
erty to local board. 
(Art. IV, sec. 6.) 


payable 


State board; prop- 
erty by local assessor. 
(Sec. 56.) 

On gross receipts by 
State tax commis- 
sioner; property by 
local assessor. (Act 
of 1890.) 


equal with average 
rate paid by other 
woe: (Chap. 13, 





sec. 40.) 

Capital stock to share- 
holders; taxed locally. 
(Sec. 13.) 

On personal property 
se (Sec. 





| 





| 
| 
| 


On gross receipts by | 


| 


Capital stock taxed | 


By State board, and average 
value per mile apportioned 
to counties. (Secs. 13, 14.) 


By State board, and appor- 
tioned to counties in ratio 
of miles of track in each. 


(Secs. 5652, 5653.) 


By State board, 
per 
counties. 


and average 
mile apportioned to 
(Sec. 3665.) 


By State board onsworn state- 
ment of the railroad officials, 
and apportioned to the coun- 
ties. (Act of 1891.) 

By State board. (Act of 1887, 
page 9.) 


By State treasurer except Suild- 


ings, which are 
by local assessors. 
page 41.) 

By State controller, and taxed 
locally on average value per 
mile. (Sec. 49.) 


assessed 
(Code, 


| 
' 
| 
| 


Tax on gross receipts to State, | 


(Act of Dec. 26, 1800, sec. 11.) 
clerk and State 


(R.S., see. 41.) 


By county 
auditor. 


By State board on sworn re- 
turns made by railroad offi- 
cers, and apportioned per 
mile. (R.S., sec. 1463.) 

By convention of county audi- 
tors. (R.S., 6367.) 


By State 
(Sec. 810.) 


executive council. 
Taxed locally. 


By State board on sworn re- 
turns of railroad officials. 
(Secs. 6871, 6876.) 


Same rate of land for State 


and local purposes. (Art. 


II, secs. 1 and 2.) 


Privilege tax by State officers 
for State purposes; all build- 
ings taxed locally. (Sec. 13.) 


On gross receipts by State tax 
commissioner; property by 
local assessor. (Act of 1890.) 


By State tax commissioner. 
(Chap. 13, secs. 38 to 42.) 


On gross receipts in lieu of 
other taxes; payable to State. 
(Page 39, Small Digest.) 

Per cent of gross earnings to 
State in lieu of all other 
taxes. (Chap. 15, sec. 167. 


By State board, and ap 
portioned by average 
value per mile of 
wire. (Sec. 15.) 


By county assessor 
gross receipts. (Sec. 
5640. ) 


By local assessor. (Sec. 


3663. ) 


Same as railroad prop- 
erty. (Act of 1891.) 


By local assessor; per- 
sonal property where 
principal office is lo- 
cated. 

By State treasurer. (Act 
of 1889.) 


A fixed rate per mile 
to State. (Sec. 9.) 


Same as express com- 
panies Act of 189i.) 

Capital stock 
assessor. 
53.) 


local 
S., sec. 


by 
CR 


Same as railroad prop 
erty. (R.S., sec. 1463.) 


Tangible property by 
local assessor; also | 
per cent on gross re- 
ceipts. (R.S., 6353.) 

By State executive 
council. Taxed lo- 
cally. (Sec. 810.) 


| Same as property of in- 


dividuals. 


By a fixed amount per 
mile payable to State. 
(Art. IV, secs. 4and65.) 


By State officers for 
State purposes only. 
(Sec. 53.) 


Same as express com- 
panies. 


Same as express com- 
panies. Zaid to 
State. 


Capital stock to share- 
holders. (Sec. 13.) 


Per cent of gross earn- 
ingsin lieu ofall other 
taxes to State. (Secs. 
207, 208.) 


on 


Deducted from 


assess 


mentof moneys and 
| e¢redits. (Act of De- 
} cember 12, 18%, se 
i 58.) 


Not deducted 


at interest Mort 
gagor and mortgagee 
taxed as tenants in 
common. (Sec. 3627.) 
Deducted from credits 
| 2836.) 


Par from money 
| 
| 
| 


(Sec. 


Deducted fron 


per 
sonal pr Oper ) 
(Sec. 13.) Mortgages 
| from real estate 
| (Sec. 37 
Not deducted. 
| Notdeducted. (Actof 
Dec. 26, 1890, sec. 14.) 
Deducted from mon- 
eys and credit (R 


oy O2 
wis 


S., secs. 


Only such as arealien 


on land. (R. S., sec 
1429. ) 

Deducted from mon- 
eys and credits. (R. 
S., 6332.) 

Deducted from mon- 
eys and credits 
(Sec. 814.) 

Deducted from mon- 
eys and credits. 
(Sec. 6851.) 


Deducted from credits 


Not deducted. 


Deducted from cred- 
its; mortgages from 
real estate. (Chap. 
11, Secs. 4 and 14.) 


Deducted from money 
atinterest. (sec. 38.) 
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TABLE II.—Digest of the important features of the tax laws of the several American States, etc.—Continued. 


How insurance com- 





States. 














panies assessed. 
Mississippi... ...- License on franchise by 
local assessor. (Act of 
1890.) 
Missourl..........., By local boards. (Sec. 
. 57.) 


Montana (act of}... 
1891). 


Nebraska..........| All except mutual com- 
panies taxed on gross 
premiums by local as- 
sessor. (Sec. 38.) 

By local boards. (Secs.6 
and 17.) 

By State officers for State 
purposes only. 


Nevada 


New Hampshire .. 


Now Jersey ........] By State board of assess- 


ors. (Act of 1884.) 


New York ........ 


North Carolina....| License tax and tax on 


gross receipts able 
to State. (Act of March 
9, 1891, sec. 29.) 

Capital stock on market 
value by local assessor. 
(Sec, 22.) 

By county auditors; for- 

eign companies on gross 
receipts. (Sec. 2745.) 

License tax to State; 
property by local as-. 
sessors. 


North Dakota (act 
March 11, 1890). 


CSO . cscindsecoucs 


i 


Pennsylvania ..... By State officers; rate 
fixed by act of assem- 
bly; payable to State. 

Tangible property by lo- 
cal boards; gross re- 
ceipts by the State. 
(Sec. 5.) 

Foreign companies 8 
tax on premiums; = 
mesticcompanies same 
as other taxpayers. 


Rhode Island -.... 
South Carolina... 


South Dakota .... 


On gross receipts by the 
State; property tax- 
able same as other 

es aw ee 
‘angible property by 
local assessor for local 
purposes only; privil- 

(Act 


one tax by State. 

of 1879.) 

A State tax on gross re- 
ceipts; property taxa- 
ble same as other prop- 
erty. (Act of 1890.) 

Property by local assess- 
or; also license and tax 
on gross receipts to 
_ (Act of1 sec, 

8.) 


Tennessee .......- 


a 


By State authorities on 
gross receipts, less logs- 
es; payable to State. 
(Act 42.) 


Washington (act 
of 1891). ; 


Wisconsin ........./-- 





seme sw ewer ewwn ~~ 


(Act of 1889), 





How express compa- 
nies assessed. ™ 


By State auditor ._..._.. 


Same as railroad prop- 
erty. 


Personal property as- 
sessed where lo- 
cated for local pur- 


poses. 

By local boards. (Secs. 
6 and 17.) 

By local boards 


By State board of as- 
sessors. (Act of 1884.) 


Capital stock assessed 
vy local assessor, 
(Sec. 41.) 


Capital stock assessed 
a local assessor. 
(Sec. 22.) 

On gross receipts, and 
taxed locally. (Sec. 


2738.) 
By local assessor. ....... 


By State officers; rate 
fixed by act of assem- 
bly; payable to State. 

Gross receipts taxed by 
300) State. (Chap. 


By local authorities on 
ee (Sec. 


By State board for State 
purposes on sworn re- 
turns of officers of cor- 
porations. (Secs. 65 to 


A privilege tax to the 
am of tine “fseo, 
4 iC. 

617 


Privilege tax by the 
State. (Act of 1879.) 


Same as insurance 
ocmpanies. (Act of 
1890. ) 


By State board; taxed 
equal with other prop- 
erty;.also an income 
tax of 1 per cent; all 
able to State. 
Act of 1890, sec. 22.) 
By local assessors. 
(Sec. 10.) 


Re ee meee cee need en een ee Eels eee ee ewe wwe 








How railroads and canals 
assessed. 


On sworn statement of rai!- 
road officer to State auditor. 


(Code, page 194.) 
By saan boards, (Sees. 7725, 
7729.) 


Where within one county by 
local beards; all others by 
State board. Taxed locally. 
(Secs. 11, 48, 44.) 

By State board,’and appor- 
tioned to counties per mile. 
(Secs. 39 and 40.) 


By State board........... 


By State board; new railroads 
exempt for 10 years. 


By State board of assessors, 
and part apportioned to local 
boards. 

Property assessed ‘by local as- 
sessor. 

By State board, and appor- 
tioned to counties and towns. 
(Machinery act, sec. 47.) 


By local assessor. (Sec.9.) 


By county auditors, and value 


apportioned. (Sec. 2772.) 
By local assessor in each d@is- 
trict. (Sec. 2746, 2747). 


By State officers; rate fixed by 
= - assembly; payable to 
tate. 


Sameas other property __....-. 


By State board, and appor- 
tioned to iocal divisions per 
mile of track. (Sec. 181.) 


By State board, and appor- 
tioned to thecounties. (Secs. 
50 to 57.) 


By State board, and appor- 
tioned to counties per mile. 
(Sees. 669, 694.) 


By State board. (Secs. 4665, 
4687.) 


State tax of 7 mills on valua- 

tion fixed by State board, or 

percent on gross receipts. 
(Act of 1890.) 

By State board; taxed equal 
with other property payable 
to State; also an income tax 
of pe cent. (Act of 1890, 
sec. 20.) 


local assessors; road bed 
and eee pro rated 
per mile each county. 
(Secs. 27 to 38.) 
For local purposes. (Sec. 
1038. ) 





How teiegraphs and 


telephones assessed. 


Tax per mile of wire by 
State auditor. (Actof 
1890. ) 

By local boards. 


(Sec. 
7731.) 


By sworn return of ac- 
counting officer, and 
aa locally. (Sec. 


) 
By local boards. (Secs. 
6 and 17. 
By State board. 
of 1881 and 1883. 


(Acts 


Same as express com- 
panies. (Act of 1884.) 

Property assessel by 
local assessor. 

Capital stock by local 
assessor. (Machinery 
act, sec. 41.) 


By local assessor. (Sec. 
10.) 


On gross receipts, and 
taxed locally. (Sec. 


2778. 
Same as railroad prop- 
erty. 


By State officers; rate 
fixed by act of assem- 
bly; payable to State. 

Gross receipts taxed by 
the State. (Sec. 10.) 


Same as express com- 
panies. (Séc. 179 and 
189.) 


By State board for State 
purposes at average 
rate. (Secs. 60 to 63.) 


Same as railroad prop- 
erty. (Secs. 709,711.) 


State tax on messages. 
(Sec. 4665.) 


State tax on gross re- 
ceipts in lieu of all 
= taxes. (Act of 


1890.) 

By State boardand tax- 
ed equal with other 
property; also li- 
censeand | per cent of 

receipts. (Act 
of 1890, sec. 25.) 

By local assessors. 

Secs. 29 and 40.) 


State board for 
State purposes. (Sec. 
1038. ) 








Debts of taxable, how 
treated. 


No deductions. 


Not deducted. 


Deducted from assess 
mentof money at in 
terest. (Sec. 4.) 


Deducted from money 
atinterest. (Sec. 27. 


Not deducted. 


Deducied from 
eys and credits 
(Gen'l Laws, page 39. 

Deducted from asess 
ment of debtor. 


mon 


Deducted from 
eys and credits. 

Deductei from money 
at interest. (Ma 
chinery act of 189I, 


mon 


sec. 16.) 
Deducted from mon 
eys and credits of 
taxable. (Sec. 18.) 


Deducted from 
eys and credits. 


mon- 


Deducted from assess 
ment of debtor. 
Mortgagor and mort- 
gagee taxed as ten 
ants in common. 
(Sec. 2752, 2730). 

Not deducted. 


Deducted from assess 
ment of personal 
property. (Sec. 10.) 


No deductions. 


Deducted from ass- 
sessment of money 


and credits. (Sec 
18.) 

Deducted from as- 
sessment of per- 
sonal property. 
(Sec, 643.) 

Deducted from credits. 
(Sec. 4685.) 


Deducted from cred- 
its. (Sec. 319.) 


Not deducted. 


Deducted from mon- 
eys and credits. 


West Virginia. ....) By State board. (Code, ae board. (Chap. | By State board, and appo - | By State board. (Chap. | Deducted from moneys 
chap. 80, secs. 7 tu 12.) , secs. 7 to 12,) tioned to local divisions. 130, secs.7 to 12.) and credits. (Code, 
(Chap. 29, sec. 67.) chap. 29, sec. 68.) 
Wyoming..........] By local boards, (Const, | By local boards. | By State board, and r- | By State board, and 
Art. XV, secs. 5, 6, and (Const., Art. XV, tioned to local divisions. ‘apportioned to local 
11.) secs. 5,6, and 11.) (Cunst., Art. XV, sec. 10.) divisions. (Const., 
Art. XV, sec. 10.) 
TABLE ILl.—Property exempt from taxation by the tax laws of the several American States. 
States. Household furniture. Books, maps, charts, etc. Tools of trade. Products of manufactories. 
Alabama (act of De- | Up to8i50. (Sec. 2) ..... ciate . Aliguepapretansional libraries. | Up to 825. (Sec. 2)............ Noneexempt. (Secs.2and65.) 
cem ber 12, 1884). (Sec. 2.) 
Arkansas .............. None exempt......... a igllhat edit «--| None exempt........... cnminwen tea None exempt........-......... None exempt. 
California .............| Notexempt. (Sec. 8607) ......... School libraries. (Sec. 3607) ..... Not (Sec. 3607) ...... Not exempt. (Sec. 3607.) 
OCOMSBARG W. cndwceceene-..| NOMS CROMI...ccceccicesccsscane oid a pegeten. (Const., Art. | None exempt........... ...... None exempt. 
sec, 4.) 
Connecticut............ Up to 8500, (Sec. T1)........... ..| All public libtaries and all pri- | Up to $200. (Sec. 11) -........ None exempt. (Sec. 28.) 
i libraries upto $200. 
DRIED. ccs owen in cuns Allexempt. (Code, page 85)..... al ‘to churches or | Tools of mechanics or manu- | Stock on hand and imported 
c and all facturers in actual use.| merchandise. (Code, page 
a books. (Code, (Code, page 85.) 85.) 
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TABLE ILI.— Property exempt from taxation by the tax laws of the several American States—Continusil 
























































j ] 
States. Household furniture. Books, maps, charts, ete. Tools of trade. Products of manufactories 
| j 

Florida (chap. 4010)...; Widows witndependentfamilies | all pubic tibraries. (Sec. 4 Noneexempt. (Secs.land4)_| Noneexempt. (Secs. 1land4.) 
| andcripples unable to perform 
} manual labor are entitled to 

#100 exemption. (Code, sec. 4.) 

SI iis csi cnet wheter | None exempt. (Act of Dec. 26,| Public libraries. (Act of Dec.11,) Noneexempt. (Act Dk 26, ex \ of Nov. 
| 1890, sec. 1.) 1878.) 1890, sec. 1.) 39 

po ee eee ee ee | None exempt (Sec. 2)-...- ..--| None exempt. (Sec. 2) ...... None exempt. Sec. 2 exempt 3 5.) 

Idaho (R.S., sec. 1401) .| Up to $200... eee | All exempt ..............- e _| All exempt ..........- xempt 

EDGIOOE wcacenecakdiivee None. (Secs. 8and 9).............| All public libraries; no private | None........- exe ) 6313.) 
| libraries. (Secs. 8 and 9 

Iowa Se ates area | Kitchen furniture and bedding. | All public Hbraries; private li- | Up to 8300 Sec. 797) é S 84.) 
| (Sec. 797.) } braries up to $300. (Sec. 797.) 

rd neti | Up to $200 foreach family. (Act | Private libraries up to 850, and | None exempt-..-.-. weeds All sugar manufactories, 
| Of 1889.) | all public libraries. (Act of (Se Sif 
| | 1889.) 

Kentucky (chapter | Articlesmanufactured in family | Publiclibraries. (Sec.9 ; None exempt. (Art. 1, s }| None exempt. Art. 1, se 

q 1233. ) |} forfamily use. (Sec. 9.) | and 9.) 3 and 9 
i po ee | 
; Maine ...... putida Up to $200 for each family. (Sec. | Libraries of benevolent oreduca- | A mechanic's tools necessary | None ex Dp 
6.) tionalinstitutions. (Sec. 6.) for his business. (Sec. 6.) 

k oe None exempt-..-.... ......------| Libraries of charitable or educa- | Tools of mechanics or manu- | None exempt 
; | tionalinstitutions. (Sec. 4) facturers’ use by hand 
cy | (Sec. 4.) 
1 Massachusetts.........)| Up to 31,000. (Sec. 5to 10).......| All publicijlibraries. (Sec. 5to10). | Allfarming tools, mechanic's | None exempt S 

No private libraries. (Sec. 20.) tools up to 83800. (Sec. 5 to 

10.) 
Miah as scceen--| Alliexempt. (Sec. 3).......... .-| All public libraries; private | 8200 of personal property be- | None exempt Sec. 13 
| libraries upto $150. (Sec. 3.) sides special exemption 
(Sec. 3.) 
Minnesota ............. $100 of personal property, to be | Publiclibraries. (Chap. 2,sec.5) | Each taxpayer is entitied to Each taxpayer is entitled to 
f | selected by taxpayers, is ex- an exemption of #100, to be inexemption of $100 to be 
; |} empted. (Chap. 2, sec. 5.) selected by himself. (Chap lected by himself. (Chap. 
2, sec. 5 ”. sec. 5.) 

NONI sb sccs intl smite None exempt......-...<. apenas deal. SEO GION. ccnneaecswn oe, None exempt None exempt. Cities may tax 
| at a less rate than is paid 
| on land 

BEOROROD « 6 < cactoatesces | None exempt. (Sec. 1 and 2.)....| All belonging to educational in- | None exempt. (Sec. land2 None exempt. (Secs. t and 2.) 
} stitutions. (Sec. 2.) 

POORERERE, 0500 ccccesnian | Notexempt. (Sec. 2.) ............ Libraries of schools and chari- | Not exempt Sec. 2 Not exempt Sec 
| table institutions. (Sec. 2.) 

Nevada (chap. 99, sec. | Of widows and orphans only.....| None exempt --.-.--. sien None exempt.... : None exemp 

5). 

New Hampshire....... None exempt tel aainin ..| None exempt ....-- None exempt... os None exempt 

NOW JOTSCP ..cascckons- Firemen, soldiers and sailors | None except libraries of educa- | None exempt é None exempt. 

up to #00each. (Act of 1889.) tional institutions 

New York....... basis Not exempt adek bude abeds Not exempt 4 Not exempt .......... ‘ Not exempt 

North Carolina........ Each taxable is entitled to $25 | Public libraries. (Machinery | Each taxable is entitled to) Each taxable is entitled to 
| exemption on personal prop- act 1891, sec. 21.) 25 exemption on personal #25 exemption on personal 
erty, to be selected by him- property to be selected by property to be selected by 

self. (Machinery act of 1891, himself. (Machinery act of himself. (Machinery act of 
sec 21.) 1801, sec. 21.) 1891, sec. 21.) 
North Dakota (act of | None exempt. (Secs. 2and5).. | All exempt (sec. 5) ...............| Noneexempt. (Secs.2and5) | None exempt Ss. 2andi 
March 11, 1890). | 

GRO. dees ------------.| $50 Of personal property exempt.| All libraries of public tu #50 of personal property ex None exempt c. 2737 
1 _ (Sec, 2732.) tions exempt. (Sec. 273 empt. (Sec. 2732.) 

ROS, eee | Up to $300. (Sec. 273: Allexempt. (Sec. 2732) vr None exempt-....-. % None exempt 

Pennsylvania...... .| All exempt ........ isi cnciielmatwichiiteiss nnbechtdrdactn All exempt -.....-- i .. All exempt 

Rhode Island..........! None exempt..-.... None exempt... ............ aid None exempt ; Sai None exempt 

South Carolina (sec. | Up to $100 None exempt........... eu--------.| None exempt ead ....--.. All taxes except taxes on 

169). | land refunded until 1892, 
| except 2 mills school tax 

South Dakota.......... Up to®5. (Sec.5) ...............| All belonging to charitable, re None exempt. (Secs. 2and5) | None exempt (secs. 2 and 5). 

ligious, or educational soci- 
eties. (Sec. 5.) 
POMNSKICCS.. . 2. c<cces cee Personal property to the value | Personal property to the valu Personal property to the | Articles manufactured from 
of 31,000. (Sec. 601.) $1,000. (Sec. 601.) value of $1,000. (Sec. 601.) the products of the State in 
the hands of the manufac- 
turer. (Sec. 6vl. 

re ene | Up to #250. (Sec. 4678) .......... go ee None exempt.......... “a None exempt 

Vermont | Up to $500. (Sec. 270) .--..-........ Allexempt. (Sec. 270) .... All tools of farmers and me All machinery, but no prod 
| chanics (Sec. 2 ict Se "0) 

WEIN icnin Ucitnibohineeue | Noneexempt. (Code, sec. 488) .... All public libraries and libra None exempt of 1890, | None exempt Act of 1890, 
of ministers of the Go Sec.6.) (Code, sec. 488.) e.6.) (Cod {8 

(Code, sec. 488.) 
Washington (act of | Each taxable is entitled toade- | All free libraries and hool | Each taxable is entitled toa is entitled toa 
1891) duction of not exceeding 3300 libraries. (Sec. 5.) deduction of not exceeding not exceedin 
| from his total valuation. #300 from his totalvaluation totalvalua 
Wisconsin..............| Kitchen furniture. (Sec. 1038)_.| Allexempt. (Sec. 1038) ......| None exempt ee Sec 
DE tirenenecess- Up to 9200... ........................| All not kept for sale...... .......| All necessary tools of me 
chanics. 

Wy OME ceeecsicevc~.- None exempt. (Const., Art. XV, | Publiclibrariesexempt. (Const.,; None exempt Const., Art Cons Art. 
| secs. 11 and 12. Art. XV, sec. 12.) XV secs. ll and 12 11 and 12.) 

West Virginia. (Code,| Noneexempt. (Secs. 43 and 48) _| All public and family libraries. | Noneexempt. (Secs. 48and 48 luis of the pre 

chap. 29). (Sec. 43.) | Sec. 43.) 
> “ty nati 9 . | 
States. | Products of farms. Water craft. a eres - ren = Church property. Parsonages. 
—_— —SS ies — ne ee amnonee j —_—— 
Alabama (act of) 2 oxen, 1 wagon, 2 cows, 20 | None except those en- Allexempt. (Sec. 2) -...--- All exempt while inex- | Noneexempt. (Secs. 2 
Dec. 12, 1888). hogs, 10 sheep, all prod- gaged in foreign com- } cClusive use. (Sec. 2.) wd 5.) 
ucts of preceding year. merce. (Secs. 2 and 5.) | 
(Sec. 5.) 
Arkansas .......... None exempt................| None exempt.-.-...........- All exempt ...... ececece-} All in actual use. .... None exempt. 
California ......... Growing crops. (Sec.3607).| Notexempt. (Sec. 3644.) Exempt Sec, 3607.).......| Exempt Sec. 3607 None exempt. (Sec 
3607.) 
WOROTORO .. ncncces BT ee ene None exempt | All real estatein use. (Sec. | Allin actualuse. (Se None exempt. 
2815.) | 2815.) 

Connecticut ..... ..| All grown previous year; | Noneexempt. (Sec. 14.)...| All exempt... scecseecsso-] All in actual use... Up to $500. 
horses, cattle, and sheep | } 
under 1 year; swine up | 
to 850; poultry up to $25. | | 

Delaware.......... Allexempt. (Code, page8}.)| Vessels trading from | Allexempt. (Code, page53.).| All exempt. (Code, | All exempt owned by 

ports of the State. | Page 53.) the church, (Code, 
| (Code, page 53.) page 53.) 





States. 





Florida (chap. 


H 
Kentuc 


(chap. 
/ ter 1239). 


Pesan a 
am 


Se | ates 


Massachusotts .... 
4 Michigan .........- 
Minnesota. ........ 


BOUT, . ccccsssce 


; Nevada (chap. 99, 
sec. 5), 
New Hampshire .. 


Now Jersey........ 


i 
ae New York .......-- 
North Carolina.... 


Pennsylvania ..... 
Rhode Island...... 


South Carolina 
(sec. . 
South Dakota..... 


Wisconsin (act of 
1891). 


Wisconsin. ........ 


Mississippi ........ 


ii , 


Wyoming ......... 


West Virginia 


Pe fl (Code, chap. 28). 


i 
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Noneexempt. (Secs. land4.;; None exempt. 
and 4.) 


Noneexempt. (Sec. 2.).... 


Growing crops 
None. (Secs. 8 and 9) 


All wool, all poultry, and 
all produce raised the 
previous year. (Sec. 797.) 

None exempt, 


Ane ewww emma 


Cattle up to 850, crops raised 
during year, and poultry 
and provisions for fam- 
ily use. (Art. I, sec. 9.) 


eeeePeee TTI eee errr 


me —_ potatoes, or- 
arc rs ‘oducts and wool 

unsol Sec. 6.) 

All oe cious. (Sec. 


No one. 


#200 of personal property 
besides posal exemp- 
tions. (Sec. 3.) 

Exemption of $100 to be se- 
lected ey himself. (Chap. 
2, sec. 

None magia iteiodatibaentetl 


Hone exempt. (Secs. land 


Not exempt. (Sec. 2) 


None exempt........... qeand 


Products of farms. | 
None exempt. Act of Dec. 
26, 1890. (Sec. 1.) 


Horses, mules, oxen, cows, 
er 18 


age 170.) 
wens CRRA. ccccescccnvnces 
Notexempt......... eco 


Each taxable is entitled 
to 5 exemption on per- 


rty to be se- 
lected by himself. C1891, 
sec. 21.) 
—_ exempt. (Sec. 2 and 
soot —— 


empt. yee. ea) 


None ek dapoavescucnenne 


sonal pro 


Allexcept horses and cattle 
over 4 years old. 
None exempt....... 


None exempt. (Secs. 2 and 


Water craft. 





(Secs. 1 


Act of 
(Sec. 18. 
(Secs. 


None en __ 
Dec. 26, 1 
None exempt. 


and 7.) 
None exempt 


Noneexempt. (Sec. 6293. ) 


Noneexempt. (Sec. 801.) - 


None exempt............-- 


None exe 


t. (Act. L, 
secs. Sand.) @ 


Not exempt. 
1880, sec. 1.) 

Vessels in cies of con- 
struction or under re- 
pair. (Sec. 14.) 

None exempt.............. 

All engaged in foreign 
trade noe other. 
(Secs. 5 to 

None a penabndbehiane 


None exempt. (Secs. 1 
and 2.) 
POOPED width etccccccte 


None exempt...... 


None exempt.............-. 


None exempt.............- 


None exempt..... evestnian 

Each taxable is entitled 
to $25exemption on per- 
sonal rty to be se- 
lected by himself (1891, 
sec. 21.) 

— exempt. (Secs.2 and 

None exempt. (Sec. 2737) 

None exempt..........-... 

CTR GAGS ccccccccesscuvss 


None exempt............-- 


a refunded until 
None exempt. (Secs. 2and 
and 5.) 


all U growing CEODO BOE De Joc ccnccccccccenscscs mas seencsl 


dproducts. (Sec. 601.) 
None exompt.........cce.00. 


Hay and grain sufficient to 
winter stock. (Sec. 270.) 

All in hands of ucer ex- 
empt. ar of 1890, Chap. 
I, sec. 6.) 

Each taxable is entitled to 
a deduction of $300 from 
his total valuation. 


Gro Cro . (Sec. 
ee 
All family produce.......... 


at dy > empt. Const., Art. 
V, (Secs. 11 and 12.) 


All unsold products of the 
preceding year. (Sec. 43.) 


and sheep 
months; hogs under 6 
months. (General laws, 


None exempt........ 


None exempt..........-... 


(Act of 
; Code, sec. 


488. 

a is entitled 
to a deduction of $300 
from his total valua- 


tion. 
None exempt. (Sec. 1040) 


None exemp 
1890, sec 


None exempt.............. 
None exem 
Art XV, m &. 7% a 


2. 
None exempt. (Secs, 43 
and 48.) . 


TABLE IIL.—Property exempt from taxation by the tax laws of the several American States—Continued. 


stitutions. 


Property of educational in- 


Aliexempt. (Sec. 4.) 


enna of een 
aeciaties, (Sec. 2.) 

BED CROTIBG oo cneccn ccc. socces 

All exempt, with land not 
to exceed 320 acres. (Secs. 
8 and 9.) 

All, including residences of 
teachers and land up to 
640 acres. (Sec. 797.) 

All buildings, and land not 
exceeding 5 acres. 


Allexempt. (Art. I, sec. 9) 


CG te OE Big csc ch eens ete rsdn tidied 


All exempt. (Sec. 6) 


All exempt. 
All exempt 


~ oe (Chap. 2, sec. 


All exempt, including land 
not to exceed 1 acre in 
city and 5 acres in coun- 


shuns. (Sec. 2) 


All property used exclu- 
sively for — institu- 
tions. (Sec. 2. .. 

Only those established by 
the State laws. 

Fg ey ty eee 


All exempt with endow- 
mentfund. (Sec. 4.) 


All property and invest- 


ments exempt. 
All used exclusively fot * 


ucational Ber nee’ 
chinery one 1891, sec. a) 


All exempt. (Sec. 5) 

All exempt. (Sec. 2732) 

Allexempt. (Sec. 2732) 

All at which no tuition is 
charged 


All property and endow- 
ments exempt. 


Allnecessary buildings and 
rounds not leased. 
Allexempt. (Sec. 5.) ....... 


Allexempt. (Sec. 601) 


All exempt includ en- 
dowment fund. (Sec. 


4673.) 
Allexempt. (Sec. 270) 
All exempt. (Code, sec. 457) . 


Publicschool houses, State 
colleges, university and 
State normal schools. 

Sec. 5.) 
exempt with land not 
to exceed 40acres. (Sec. 
1038.) 
All exempt. 


All exempt. (Const., Art. 
XV, sec. 12.) 
academies,and 
schools, and also per- 
gomal, property of same. 


ss coll 


(Sec. 


| Church property. 


operas. Actof Dec. 11, 


‘eS ee 
Pee IID hia ciitnk cintis nocd dans 


laws, page 139.) 
All exempt with land 
not to exceed 5 acres. 





(Sec. 4 dene! 

Allexempt. Act of Dec. 
11, 1878. 

Allin actual use 

All in actual use and 


not rented. 
Allin actual use 


All exempt. 


Allin actual use........ 

All in actual use, with 
land not to exceed 10 
acres. 

All exempt. (Art. I, 
sec. 9.) 


All - actual use. (Sec. 
All in actual use ........ 


All in actual use 


All exempt. (Chap. 2, 
sec. 5.) 


All in actual use ........ 
4a actual use. (Sec. 


All in actual use for 
yp purposes. (Sec. 


All exempt. (General 


saan 4.) 

in actual use 

Allin actual use. (Sec. 
21.) 


4" actual use. (Sec. 

All in actual use. 
2782). 

All = actual use. 

Allin in actual use 


Church edifices in ac- 
tual use and ground 


(Sec. 
(Sec. 


oes % — 1 acre. 
atin in sheet use and 
not leased. 
Allin actualuse. (Sec. 


5.) 
Allin actual use 


Allinactualuse. (Sec. 
4673. ) 
All exempt. (Sec. 270) 


Allin actual use. (Cole, 
sec, 457.) 


Upto 85,000. (Sec. 5) .... 


All in actual use...._... 


All exempt .............. 
All exempt. (Const. 
Art. XV, sec. 12.) 


Allin actual use. (Sec. 
43.) 











Parsonages. 





—_— 


Allexempt. (Sec. 4.) 


None exempt. 


3 exempt. (Sec. 

None exempt. 

None. 

All exempt. 

All owned by achurch 
organization and oc- 
cupied by its pastor. 

All exempt. (Art. I 
sec. 9.) 

Up to 86,000 each, 

Allexempt. (Sec. 4.) 

None exempt. 

All exempt. 

None exempt. (Chap. 
1, sec. 1; chap. 2, 
sec. 5.) 

None exempt. 

None exempt. (Secs. 


1 and 2.) 
Not exempt. (Sec. 2.) 





None exempt. 


None exempt. 


None exempt. 


Up to $1,509. 
All exempt. (Sec. 21.) 


None exempt. (Secs. 
2 and 5). 
None. 


None exempt. 


None exempt attached 
to church. 


All exempt. 
(Sec. 5.) 


All used for church 
poses and owne 
churches. 

None exempt. 


All exempt. 


ur- 
by 








None exempt. 


All exempt. (Code 
Sec. 457.) 

Not exempt. (Sec. 5.) 

All exempt. (Sec. 
10388.) 

Allowned by religious 
societies. (Code, 
8 ge 151.) 

A xe pee Henst, 
Art. X 2.) 


All exempt, and also 
furniture, (Sec. 43.) 
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Election of United States Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 


EF 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 20, 1894, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 

[eared providing that Senators shall beelected by the people of the several 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The essence of popular government springs 
entirely from the free and untrammeled expression of the people 
in selecting all of their public servants. This principle of sov- 
ereignty recognized in the whole body of the people was first 
introduced by the fathers at the inception of this Government, 
and it was regarded by them as an experiment. 

However, they considered the natural and inalienable rights 
of man as the true and solid foundation upon which this Gov- 
ernment should be founded. Notwithstanding the exciting 
time at the close of the great struggle for independence, the 
prominence and preferment that were accorded to the authors 
of our Constitution, the joy and acclaim that was heralded in 
every home by a triumphant and happy people, they did not 
forget, and neither could they be persuaded to close the doors 
upon future generations, and say to them no change in the fun- 
damental law should ever be made. 

They were not the kind of men we have in this House to-day, 
opposing this bill. With a sagacity and foresight of far-reach- 
ing effect, they provided that in the event that the wants and 
necessities of the people required any change in the Constitu- 
tion arising from changed conditions, they should be left free 
under the wisdom of future generations. And in order to place 
this question beyond controversy, Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States was divined and incorporated into that in- 
strument. Article V reads as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Housesshall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States. shall call a convention for 
proposing «amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of this Constitution when ratffied by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths or the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or theother mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; provided that no amendment which may be made prior tothe year 
1£08 shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Thus it will be observed that we are strictly within the limits 
of theConstitution in proposing and submitting this amendment 
to the States. 

Now, the only question for us toconsider is, is there any neces- 
sity or demand for such anamendment? I feel assured there is. 
Not becouse there is at this particular time a disposition upon 
the part of some people to reproach and criticize the Senate for 
its action and delay upon certain legislative measures. 

I know that this bill is not prompted by any desire on the part 
of the members of this House to reflect upon the Senate. do 
not think we should act from such motives or from sudden im- 
pulse or hot blood. Changes in the fundamental law of our 
Government should not be spasmodic. 

Mr. Speaker, this question of electing Senators by a direct 
vote of the people is not a new question. It is as old as the 
Government itself. 

Pennsylvania and Virginia led the fight in the convention 
that framed the Constitution in favor of the election of Senators 
by a direct vote of the people. The smaller States, fearing ad- 
vantage might be taken of them in future legislation, because 
they were small, resisted popular elections, especially the New 
England States. They insisted that the unit of representation 
should be by States, and not by districts. A compromise wis 
effected by leaving the election of Senators to the Legislatures 
of the different States, and that each State should have two Sen- 
ators. 

The small States, outnumbering the larger States, forced a 
compromise; consequently this arrangement was acquiesced in. 
But the history of the country clearly shows, from that day to 
the present time, the sentiment of the entire people of the coun- 
try has been growing in favor of the election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people, until now there is a large majority of 
them in favor of so amending the Constitution that they may be 
— to nominate the men of their choice and vote directly for 

em. 
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Mr. Speaker, the resvlution now before this House is a plain 
statement of this popular demand, 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several 
States, L 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 

That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of Article Iof the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, and in lieu of so much of paragraph 2 of the same 

section as relates to the filling of vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragraph 

1 of section 4 of said Article I, in so far as the same relates to any authority 

in Congress to make oralter regulations as to the times or manner of hold 

ing elections for Senators, the following be —— i as an amendment to 
the Constitution, which shall be valid to ali intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 

States: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, elected by the people thereof, at large, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the quali 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislatures. 1 , 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shal! be 
as prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the Senate 
the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any State may empower 
the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people fill 
the vacancies by election, as the Legislature may direct. 

“ This amendment shall not be soconstrued as to effect the election or term 
of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution 

You will observe that this amendment when adopted provides 
for carrying out the demands of the people upon this question. 
No gentleman on the other side of this House who is opposed 
to this amendment and has expressed himself, has denied, or 
will deny, that Senators should be responsible to some fixed con- 
stituency. 

We all know, and will admit, that they are not now. The 
Legislatures that create them have an existence for a brief 
period, dissolve and go back to the body of the people, and 
their official character is functus officio. It will be observed that 
the Senator can stand before the whole people of the State and 
say, ‘‘lam independent and beyond your reach.” 

It is no defense of the present system of electing Senators to 
contend that the present Senate is equal in character and abil- 
ity to any that has existed at any time since our Government 
was formed, or that no better men can be found in the whole 
body of the people. I concedeall that, and admit that the pres- 
ent Senate contains the leading and most able minds of the 
whole country. 

The question is, Shall the principle of popular government, as 
demanded by the people, be carried out? Shall the people 
govern or shall their public servants govern? The only differ- 
ence between a despotism and a republicis found in the manner 
in which the people aregoverned. In a despotism the despot, or 
his selected few, makes the laws and compels the people to obey 
them as he may dictate or use the bayonet, while in a republic 
the people mold and shape the laws by popular expression and 
execute them through their chosen agents. Thisagency which 
is necessary under our form of government, should arise directly 
from the people. No intermediate agency should be recognized 
inarepublic. This relation keeps alive that watchfulness and 
patriotic ae that should obtain with all good citizens. 

There has been a lame and impotent assault made upon this 
amendment, insinuating that the people are indifferent and 
reckless in the selection of their candidates, and would more 
likely elect the demagogue than the statesman. If that were 
true, our Government would have been a failure from the be- 
ginning, and our free institutions would have long since beena 
thing of the past. 

All of our State officers, the members of the Legislature. and 
the members of this House would fall within this class. I do 
not think any such position is tenable, and I do not believe that 
any opponent of this amendment thinks so, however differently 
they may talk in this House. 

Some say the people are easily imposed upon by the vicious 
and venal. I do notthink there is any more dunger of the people 
falling under theinfluence of corruption than the Legislatures. 
Corruption will exist as long as generations come and go, and 
its baleful influence will be exerted in all the departments of 
life. But while we admit that this is true, we know that consti- 
tutional liberty and free government are safe in the hands of an 
intelligent people. 

Iam notafraid to leave this whole question to the people of 
the respective States. 

Some gentlemen contend, and truly so, that this Governmen’ 
has prospered and grown as no government in the world’s his- 
tory; and its greatness comes from the principles and mode of 
government laid down in the Constitution. Mr. Speaker, that 
is a proposition that no patriotic citizen will deny. 

But let me remind gentlemen who urge this plea that there 
has been since the Constitution was formed no less than fifteen 
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amendments to that instrument,and some of the men who voted 
for these amendments now inveigh against the pending amend- 
ment. Their opposition to this resolution, I fear, is not ex- 

rossed in their speeches now made by them upon this floor, but 
fidden away in the maw of paternalism, and the desire of what 





is known as a strong government. 
voted at this session of Congress to deprive the people of the 
States of the control of the elections of their representatives in 
Congress. 

The adoption of this amendment to the Constitution would be 
another nail in the coffin of centralization, and it should be 
driven. Gentlemen, I accord to you honesty of purpose in 
opposing this kind of legislation, because every friend of pater- 

ism can not a but see his power compromised and stricken 
down in the adoption of this amendment. 

Protection, paternalism, bounties, and Federal interference 
with the people’s right to control their own elections are num- 
bered with the dead heresies of Federalism. It is essential to 
the perpetuity of popular government that Federal and local au- 
thority be well defined, understood, and kept distinct. 

The Senate of the United States is a coirdinate branch of the 
Government, and each Senator is the representative of the State, 
and [ contend that the State should have the absolute ht to 
govern and control his election. The State hasreserved rights, 
and who can say that the elections in their own way of their own 
Senators is not one of those rights? The States provide the 
manner and mode of electing all of their State, county, and mu- 
nicipal officers, and regulate all of their internal affairs—the 
protection of life, liberty, and property. 

But when it comes to electing Senators and Re resentatives 
in Congress, our Republican friends say no. The Federal Gov- 
ernment shall intervene and control that matter and they will 
deny the people of the States that right. Democrats on this 
side of the House, let us stand by the people, as we have ever 
done since the formation of this Government, and oppose every 
encroachment upon their rights and maintain this splendid 
scheme of government created by our fathers, to the end that 
even and exact justice may be extended to all the people, the 
poor as wellas the rich. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


InN THE Hous OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, Saturday, January 27, and Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 80, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for ohter purposes— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my earnest hope that this amendment 
to place cotton machinery on the free list will be adopted. It 
is ene very wrong to have no tariff upon cotton and yet 
have a tariff of 45 or even 35 per cent upon the machinery for 
making cotton cloth. There is nothing more important to the 
prosperity of our whole country than that we shall become ex- 

rters of manufactured cotton. We produce more than three- 
fourths of the cotton produced in the world; yet England, which 
does not raise one pound of cotton, exports annually nearly 
$400,000,000 worth of cotton goods, while we export about 
#12,000,000 worth. 

lt is essential to the highest prosperity of this country that 
we should manufacture our raw cotton and other products in 
this country and supply the world with the manufactured prod- 
uct, while now we sell our raw products to England. By such 
a policy we would reap the great advantage of the increase of 
oor upon the manufacture of these products. This can not be 

one unless we revise and reduce our tariff laws so as to make 
commercial transactions with the rest of the world possible. 

Inasingle year England paid $112,000,000 for raw cotton and 
sold the product of that cotton when manufactured at $560,000,- 
000. At the same rate the cotton crop of the South, if manufac- 
tured into cloth, would sell for $1,750,000,000. 

Mr. REED. What does it sell for not manufactured? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. About $350,000,000. 

Mr. REED. And you say it might sell for how much? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. For $1,750,000,000, if the in- 
crease of = corresponded with the increased price which 
England obtains for her cotton manufactures. 
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Mr. REED. And you are in favor of doing that,are you not? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am in favor of doing it. I 
am in favor of making it possible for us to manufacture cotton, 
by taking off the tariff from the machinery which is necéssary 
to manufacture the cotton. 

Mr. REED. And give us cheap labor, too? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. As I have shown in former 
speeches, the labor in the cotton factories of the United States 
is not as high as in England. The principle that we insist 
upon is making a marketfor the products of America. Making 
a demand for our products makes a demand for the labor to 
make those products; and when the demand for labor increases, 
it is followed by an increase in the price of labor. 

India, with free cotton machinery and the advantages of silver 
coinage, is now exporting three times as much cotton goods as 
the United States, and now Egypt comes forward as another 
competitor. I read from Consular Report 162: 

A company is for: with English and local capital to establish at Cairo 
afactory of about 18,000 ring spindles and 500 looms of the newest and most 
approved make, and if the venture prospers, it is proposed toestablish milis 
at Alexandria and other points. 

Give us free cotton machinery and a rapid stride will be made 
to supply the world with manufactured cotton goods. 

Mr. REED. Now, if we have—— 

| Here the hammer fell.]} 

Saturday, January 27, 1894. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, for a period of 
half a century prior to 1861 there was what amounted to a com- 
pact between the statesmen of the South and the statesmen of 
the North that the people of the North should control all eco- 
nomic legislation, that they should dictate the character of laws 
which affected the financial interests of the people, provided 
only that the people of the South were allowed that control of 
the Government by which they were enabled to maintain the 
constitutional guarantee of preserving the vast amount of prop- 
erty which they controlled in the shape of labor. 

‘To such an extent was that compact carried that the people 
of the South eschewed all appropriations for the improvements 
of their rivers, and for a period of thirty years a very important 
river improvement which passes through my district was al- 
lowed to be untouched, and the Representative of that district 
for a period of twenty years declared in Congress that he would 
not ask for or receive a dollar’s appropriation for that work. 

From 1865 to the present time there has been another com- 
pact. The Senators and Re mtatives from the South have 
allowed the people of the North to enact any legislation they 
saw fit in regard to tariff or finance, provided only we of thé 
South should be guaranteed the poor privilege of having liberty 
and State authority, and freedom from military domination and 
from force bills. 

That has been the condition of our country for a period of 
nearly three-quarters of a century, and during that long period 
the beautiful South, with its fertile soil, its delightful and in- 
viting climate, its minerals of the greatest wealth, has remained 
a poor country, while sections less favored by God have gath- 
ered to themselves nine-tenths of the wealth of our common 
land. 

The platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was first elected 
said: . 

In mak reduction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic 

industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the founda- 


tion of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
| chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. 


Free coal and free iron ore would certainly produce no reve- 
nue, but we are told they are raw materials, and for that reason 
should be free. 

We have various explanations as to whatis meant by raw 
material. Some limitit to articles the values of which are 
not due in any considerable degree to labor. 

If that. is accepted it would notinclude either iron ore or 
coal, as labor constitutes nine-tenths of the cost of these articles. 

Others classify all materials as “raw” which are used by the 


tu er . 

-By this rule iron ore is raw material to the pig-iron manufac- 
turer, pig iron and spiegel iron is raw material to the steel 
manufacturer, billets are raw materials to the rod manufacturer, 
rods are raw materials to the wire manufacturer. In the same 
line, wheat is raw material tothe mill-man and flour to the 
baker, cotton to the s er, thread to the weaver, and cloth to 
the clothing manufacturer. 

By this rule everything is raw material which is used by the 
manufacturer to complete his product, and that being true, is 
not the machinery used by those who weave cotton as much raw 

to the weaver as coal and iren ore is raw material to 
the iron manufacturer in the first es of production? 

Ovr lumber has been placed on the free list without a murmur 
from us. So have our iron, our coal, and our cotton; and yet, 




















when we asked that the tax on cotton machinery should be re- 
duced go as to insure the progress of our country, it was voted 
down, and those who advocated that measure were charged with 
being unwilling to accept their part of the burdens which this 
bill imposes, 

My theory of tariff reform is that nothing should be placed on 
the free list that is under the control of a syndicate. 

NOVA SCOTIA COAL. 

The only coal which will be brought to the Atlantic coast in 
case coal is made free will come from Nova Scotia, and the 
effect will be ina great measure to build up iron furnaces on the 
Atlantic coast at the expense of the iron’ and coal industry In 
Alabama. 

Nova Scotia has more coal than any country in the world ex- 
cept the United States. Very large bodies of the best coal lie 
very close to the sea. 

The report which [ have before me states that— 

The coal fields of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton are all practically on tide 
Water. 

The veins will average fully 8 feet in thickness. 

The report from which I read says: 

As all of the seams worked in Cape Breton crop out on the cliffs at the 
seashore, engineering the mines is quite simple. 

All the reports show that the coal is of very good quality. 

A description of them which I have says: 

There is a wonderful similarity between these coals and some notable 
American coals. 

The paper also says: 

For gas purposes the Cape Breton coal has given general satisfaction, and 
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|} and forty million dollars worth of these goods were consumed 


for domestic and steam purposes they compare favorably with the English | 


and Welsh. 


The paper also says: 

Forcoke-making these coals are well adapted, as they yield a fuel excel- 
lently suited for iron and copper smelting. 

All these immense coal fields are now under the control of a 
gigantic syndicate which would be the principal beneficiary 
should we entirely remove the duty from coal. 

Another large syndicate called ‘‘The Juragua Iron Com- 
pany” has obtained such a control of the best ore beds of Cuba, 
Elba, Spain, and Africa, and means of transportation, etc., that 
this company would very largely be the recipient of the benefits 
which would be derived from free iron ore. 

That these matters should be carefully investigated no one 
will question. 

TARIFF STATISTICAL BUREAU. 

It is impossible for a committee of Congress, in the short time 
they can devote to the preparation of a bill to give every sub- 
ject the full consideration that it merits. 

Realizing this, early in 1888 I introduced a bill, to establish a 
bu: eau upon which would devolve the duty of investigating this 
important subject, and by a method similar to trials in courts, 
the bureau could determine the merits of every proposed change 
in the tariff. 

The third section of my bill was as follows: 


Src. 3. That any citizen or corporation of the United States shall be priv- 


ileged, either in writing or personally or by counsel, to submit to and urge 
upon the attention of said bureau propositions or suggestions as to any 
amendments to, or modifications of, existing tariff laws, and it shall be the 
duty of said bureau to receive and properly file all such written or printed 
propositions or suggestions, and, when submitted in writingor by oralargu- 
ment, allsuch propositions or suggestions shall be duly considered by said 
bureau, and their conclusions as to the probable effect of such amendments 


in this land, and but $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 worth exported. 
If we could have these laws so amended as to make it more re- 
munerative for us to manufacture our cotton goods, and invade, 
as we should, the markets of the world with such products to 
the amount of, say, $400,000,000 annually, the benefit to our com- 
mon country would by that method an by any 


} . ‘ | 
© 1el more tin 












other thing that can be done through the instr lity of this 
bill. 

[f enabled to manufacture our cotton into cloth, that rial 
vould be so increased in value as to give an impetus to trade, 
which would add to our wealth and be felt in the farthest cor- 
ner of our land, from the nort! t of Maine to the south of 
Texas, and to the west intoCalifornia and Oregon. [Appiause.] 

Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


Mr.WHEELERof Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have attempted 
during the last week to get this fioor for the purpose of offering 
amendments essential, as [ think, for the perfection of this bill. 
My colleagues from the South and myself have sought to get 


amendments in this bill placing bagging on the free list, or at 
least togetareduction of the tariff upon thatarticle. Everything 
connected with the cotton interest is made free except articles 
which are necessary to be bought by the farmer to cultivate his 


| soil and to cover his cotton for shipment and sale. 


I have endeavored also to get upon this bill a reduction in the 
tariff upon trace chains used by the farmer, and if possibile to get 
that article placed upon the free list. I hold in my hand these 


amendments, which I have had here for an entire week. 
Several MEMBERS on the Democratic side. Offer them. 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. [I shall certainly do so the mo 
| ment I can get recognition for that purpose. i have also, Mr. 


| Chairman, sought to get this floor 


for the purpose of offering 


| an amendment providing that every article in this bill except 


articles of luxury on which the bill places a higher duty than 
the tariff of 1890 be reduced to that figure. I insist that these 
amendments be incorporated in the bill. [Applause. | 


Election of United States Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 20, 1894, 

On the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposing an amendment to the Con 
stitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of the 
several States. 

Mr. HERMANN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Upon this question [ desire especially to place 
myself on record. The time for debate is limited, but, limited 


| a8 it is, much has already been advanced by gentlemen on both 


to, or modification of, the tariff laws upon any special enterprise or indus- | 


try, as well as the probable effect upon the labor and general industries of 
the United States, shall be reported to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


My bill received a favorable and unanimous report from the | 


committee to which it was referred, and was placed on the Cal- 
endar early in 1888, but failed to becomealaw. Six months af- 
terwards Senator Plumb introduced the same bill into the Sen- 
ate. I have reintroduced my bill at the beginning of every Con- 
gress, and I believe the time will soon come when such a meas- 
ure will receive the support of a large majority of both Houses 
of Congress. 

Such a bureau, composed of men able and nonpartisan, would 
do much towards placing our commerce upon a healthy and pros- 
perous basis. Its investigations would very soon result in the 
adoption of a tariff which would stimulate all our industries, and 
would bring about the establishment of reciprocity by the nat- 
ural laws of trade instead of by a Presidential proclamation. 
It would aid us in finding a said 
productions. American ships would once more sail upon every 
sea, and our languishing commerce would be again revived. 
The people are becoming more and moreimpressed that lessen- 
ing restraints upon commerce increases general prosperity and 
— a diffusion of wealth. 
cloth. With the lawas it now stands, I think last 


c year we made 
4n our country $250,000,000 worth of cotton goods. 


Two hundred 


sides. I shall, therefore, content myself with but a few brief 
observations. I wish to say at the outset that I am carnestly in 
favor of amending the Constitution of the United States so as 
to permit the people of the several States the right by direct 
vote to elect the Senators to which each State is entitled in the 


| United States Senate. 


| and expressed desire of the people of my State. 
| act the representative should heed the public wish. 


I favor this amendment because it accords with my idea of a 
republican form of government, and with the full measure of 
inherent right belonging to an American citizen. 

I favor it further, because it isin line with the declared wish 
in every Official 
My own 


| opinion is formed upon a due reflection as to the nature of our 


| 


governmental fabric, its representative character, and the funda- 
mental recognition of all power being primarily vested in the 
people themselves. 

If this theory has been deviated from in material respects such 


| asin the election of Senators by the State legislative assemblies, 


et for our rapidly expanding | 





| 


and in the electionof President and Vice-President through the 
Electoral College, and in other matters which have since been 
remedied by constitutional amendment, it will be found that the 
peculiar relation of the States at the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, and the jealous rivalries then existing in 
various sectionsof the proposed Union, developed such cautious 


ve some statistics here with regard to cotton and cotton | regard for safeguards as to demand great concessions and com- 


promises in the framework of the Constitution, so as to secure 
its adoption. 
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Time, experience, matured acquaintance, as well as a trial of 
the machinery of Federal government, all these, together with 
the adjustment of some issues in deadly battle, have shown the 
injustice of many former restrictions upon the popular willand 
made obsolete requirements at one time essential to the forma- 
tion and preservation of the Union. 

Madison in the Federalist defended the wisdom of the Consti- 
tution in the election of Senators by the State Legislatures, for 
one reason among others, thatit was the most congenial with the 
prevailing public opinion. Recognizing theextreme State sov- 
ereignty demand he also advocated the system because, as he 
declared, the legisiation under that theory must have not oniy a 
majority of the peo le, but also a majority of the States. 

his view involved toa certain extent a recognition of the 
residuary poverenaeae being in the States as States, and not di- 
rectly in the psople themselves. It was the idea of a federation 
against a nationality. 

We propose by the change to ignore the distinction between 
the representatives of the sovereign States and the representa- 
tives of the sovereign people. We say that to-day the Senators 
no more represent the States than do the Representatives of the 

—_ as now elected ae by the people. The distinction 

n this respect has practically long since ceased to exist. It 
should no longer survive in law or in theory. 

If we say that the legal voters of a county can be trusted to 
vote for members of the State Legislature to vote for Senators, 
what is to render them less trusted themselves to vote direct for 
the Senators? Themember of the Legislature whom they elect 
is butone of their own number. He is presumed to represent their 
own wishes in the end. But why deny the people the right to 
express their wishes in the firstinstance? There can be no mis- 
representation or failure of the public wish when expressed by 
the people themselves. 

Take the ey at large in a State who vote for the governor 
of a State. It is not contended that a United States Senator 
should or does possess higher qualifications, or higher integ- 
rity, or greater statesmanship, or superior wisdom to one qual- 
ified for governor. Then if it is admitted that the people them- 
selves can be trusted in selecting this high officer in the State, 
why can they not be trusted to select the Senators in the United 
States Congress? The people in the two Congressional districts 
of my State elect two members of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

The Constitution of the United States presumes the member 
to be as competent to enact legislation for the whole people as 
the member of the Senate. Then, if the people can be entrusted 
to select the members of the one House of Congress, why should 
they be prevented from exercising the same right and in the 
same way for the members of the other House? One Chamber 
is the coequal of the other. If we assume the capacity and the 
integrity of the = in choosing one set of rulers, what con- 
sistency is there in assuming them unfit tochoose another class, 
not superior in the functions of legislation confided toit? In- 
deed we can assert that we hazard less, as Hamilton once said, 
from the people where the power would naturally be placed, 
than where it would unnaturally be placed. 

No less than fifteen amendments have been added to the Con- 
stitution since its adoption in 1789. Throughout all there will 
be seen the constantly increasing liberality toward a largershare 
of power for the people. Over four million of people who were 
slaves have been freed, and most of them have become voters. 
In some States women are entitled to vote. 

Everywhere and at all times the battle is for the many against 
the few, or for the weak against the strong, or for the meral 
against the vicious. The supreme demand is for the greatest 
possible good to the greatest ble number. 

That system which will best obtain the expression of the 
greatest pumber of people and in the most simple, least expen- 
sive, and most direct form will best accomplish the objects of 
republican government. 

hen our Constitution was formed it was the practice amon 
the States and et ge among the colonies to intrust muc 
ater authority than now to the legislative assemblies, and 
his custom was modeled upon the systems of the old republics 
of Greece and Rome, where intell ce was not diffused as it is 
at present, and where delegation of authority under such condi- 
tions was preservative of good government. Atone time in this 
country the Legislatures of the States elected the governors of 
the States, and what to-day seems even more surprising they 
even elected the members of Congress. 

Thomas Jefferson was a Representative in Congress from Vir- 
ginia by appointment of the Virginia Legislature. Inthatmem- 
orable convention which formed the Constitution all its mem- 
bers were chosen by the Legislatures of the different States. 
Such were the practices under the Continental Congress, and 
std’) later under the Articles of Confederation. 
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It is not, therefore, unnatural that many of the fathers of the 
Republic should have favored the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the State Legislatures. It was considered a sufficient 
advance, and a sufficient enlargement of the right of popular 
election, that the people elect direct their members in Con- 
gress—the Representatives in the House; and yet even at that 
time there were many who insisted in the Constitutional Con- 
vention that Senators, like Representatives in Congress, should 
be selected by direct vote of the people. Speaking of elections 
by the people of their Representatives, and of the selection by 
State Legislatures of Senators, Madison said that the first would 
derive their powers from the people, while the second would 
derive their powers from another source. This is not consist- 
ent with our modern idea of the rule of the majority. The ma- 
jority of the people may be overcome by the majority of States. 

The preamble to the Constitution recognizes in plain terms 
the great principle of the Republic in the declaration: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form amore perfect Union 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessin of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 

It was ‘‘ We, the people,” and not ‘‘We, the States,” which spoke 
this immortal language. 

But, sir, whatever may have been the environment of our 
fathers, or their confidence in the great experiment in self-gov- 
ernment which was then on trial, the time has come when such 
unmeaning division and classification of popular rights should 
cease. The time has come when a sovereign State and a sover- 
eign people are to be understood in the light of the elective 
franchien and popular representation as one and the same thing. 
There is but one power in this country which is supremely sov- 
erign over all else, and that is the actual, inherent, and inde- 
pendentsovereign voice of the people themselves. The creature 
can not and should not ina free government be greater than the 
creator, and this Congress should so declare by adopting the 
proposed amendment. 


Election of United States Senators by the People. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. WILLIAMS, 


OF [LLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 20, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) 
pa an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 

elec by the people of the several States— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the short time allowed me I can say but 
little more than that I am heartily in favor of an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the people. I believe the people of the several States 
are just as capable of electing their representatives in the Sen- 
ate of the United States as they are in choosing their members 
of Congress, and I can not understand why anyone should be 
afraid to intrust the re with this power. 

Mr. MARSH. Will my colleague allow me to ask him, does 
not this bill go a great deal farther than that? Does it not do 
more than be the people the right to elect their Senators as 
they now elect their Representatives? Let your constituents 
know what this bill does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes, and I willlet you know, if you 
will keep your seat. It does place the election of United States 
Senators in the hands of the people, and gives the people of the 
several States the right to control their own elections in such 
cases, and this is a Democratic doctrine to which I give my 
hearty approval. LS ppiense on the Democratic side.] I want 
to say as a Democrat that there is no better or safer place for the 
rights and liberties of the American people than in the hands 
of the people themselves, and if you-ean not trust the plain — 

le of this country in the exercise of such rights in a republican 
orm of government, then, in the name of patriotism, whom can 
you trust? 

Mr. MARSH. Donot you know that this bill does not provide 
for the election of United States Senators as the Constitution 
provides for the election of members of the House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. This amendment may not pro- 
vide for the election of Senators meme ae the Constitution 
as my colleague understands it, but we on this side do not belong 











to that school of Federalists who believe the National Govern- 
ment should supervise and control the elections of the people in 
the several Statesand surround the ballot box with Federal super- 
visors, Federal troops and Federal bayonets. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
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| cessfully vote for the free coinage of silver. If two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the members of both Houses were in favor of free coinage of silver, or of 
any kind of coinage on any kind of basis, the other third would filibuster 


} and would be applauded by the metropolitan journals fi 


itis nolonger aninfrequentcharge that seatsin the Senate of the | 
United States are obtained by bribing and corrupting Legisla- | 


tures,and whether true or falseit has cast a suspicion upon that 
distinguished body which has certainly not increased the confi- 
dence of the people initsintegrity and usefulness, Let ussomod- 
ify our Constitution that United States Senators will be directly 


dependent upon the people for their commissions, and they will | f L , ‘ t 
P P ee ‘ : | I hope our friends will not be deceived into the idea that this 


be more responsive to the wishes of the people and will learn to 


| 


r what the New 
York millionaires would call * patriotic devotion to the best interests of the 
country." [Laughter and applause. ] 

My prediction has been more than verified. For many days 
Democrats from the Northeast have allied themselves with the 


| solid Republican party under the leadership of Hon. THOMAS 


have a higher regard for the interests and demands of the people 


than they have for the dusty traditions of the Senate. The 
closer you can bring public servants to the people the more 
thoughtful and careful will they be of the public interest. 

The recent obstructions of the United States Senate to that 
character of legislation soearnestly demanded by the people has 
greaty increased the public desire to bring the members of this 

ignified and independent body in closer touch with the people. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, while money may not rank with brains 
in the Senate Chamber, we know in some cases money has far 
outstripped brains in the struggle for a position in that supreme 
assembly. How very difficult, yes, I may say how impossible, 
would it have been for some Senators to enter that high field of 
statesmanship had it not been for their bank accounts. While 
such gilded statesmen may be able to buy their way through 
conventions, they are not so likely todo soif they must after- 
wards submit their candidacy to the people for their approval. 
The very fact that a candidate for the United States Senate 
would have to go directly before all the people for their in- 
dorsement would cause political parties to nominate for that 
office those whom they considered their bestand strongest men. 

It may be argued that a candidate can as well buy a nomina- 
tion in a convention as ina legislative caucus. But it must be 
observed that when the candidate is dealing with the legisla- 
tive caucus he knows just what he is doing; he knows he is se- 
curing a seat in the Senate of the United States for just so many 
dollars. Butif he should buy a nomination from a convention 
he does not know what he is getting; he is only securing a 
chance, and must still submit his claims to the people. Hence, 
there is not the same inducement to purchase a nomination in 
convention as from the Legislature. 

I wish to remark, further, that if Senators were elected by the 
people they would be more likely to represent a majority of the 

eople of the State than when elected by the Legislature. The 

tates are sometimes so outrageously gerrymandered in their 
legislative apportionmentsthat a minority and not a majority of 
the people of the State are represented in the upper House of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, public sentiment through my section of the coun- 
try is almost unanimously in favor of electing United States Sen- 
ators by the people, and I believe this is a wise and patriotic 
conclusion. I believe if we will make the Senators of the United 
States directly dependent upon the people for their election they 
will show a greater anxiety to carry out the will of the people 
as expressed at the ballot box. 

I repeat, why can we not trust the people themselves in select- 
ing their ownrepresentatives in the Senate of the United States? 
A majority of the people are usually right in the discharge of 
great public duties. And for myself, Il would rather risk the 
wisdom and patriotism of all the people in the selection of United 


States Senators than to intrust this high and patriotic duty to | 


a small band of legislators. 
I hope this resolution may pass and that this proposition may 
be adopted as a part of our Federal Constitution. 


Silver. 








SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 1, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the 
coinage of the silver bullion held in the Treasury, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER. In the beginning of my speech of August 11, 
1893, in giving my reasons for demanding that a bill for the 
coinage of silver should accompany the repeal of the Sherman 
act, I stated— 


that after the repeal of the Sherman act no man on this floor will ever suc- 





B. REED, and have wasted the time of the House in filibuster- 
ing against a bill which provides for the coinage of $55,000,000 
in silver—less than adollar for each citizen of the United States. 


filibustering and opposition to the bill is sanctioned by Mr. 
Cleveland. We recollect that immediately after the repeal of 
the Sherman law, the Secretary of the Treasury ordered all the 
mints to prepare fer the coinage of all the silver owned by the 
Government, which would be going far beyond what is proposed 
by this bill. 

This was understood to be by direction of the President, and 
Mr. Cleveland’s last utterance on the silver question wasa posi- 
tive expression in favor of silver coinage, as soon as the uncon- 
ditional repeal bill became the law. In his letter to Governor 
Northen, September 25, he says: 

Within the limits of what I have written Iam a friend of silver, but I be- 
lieve its proper place in our currency can only be fixed by a readjustment 
of our currency legislation and the inauguration of a consistent and com 
prehensive financialscheme. I think such a thingcan only be entered upon 
profitably after the repeal of the law which is charged with all our financial 
woes. In the present state of the public mind this law can not be built upon 
nor patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

As an irrefutable argument in favor of the passage of this bill 
and immediately proceeding to coin the silver bullion which is 
now in the Treasury, I have only to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that every prediction and promise made by 
advocates of unconditional repeal has failed to be verified, and 
that every prediction made or fear expressed by those who de- 
manded that a law for silver coinage at a proper ratio should be 
enacted has been verified. 

PREDICTIONS OF ADVOCATES OF UNCONDITIONAL REPEAI 


First. The unconditional repeal men asserted that so soon as 
that law was passed cotton would rise to 10 cents, wheat to $l a 
bushel, and other products in proportion. 

Second. That money would cease to be hoarded, and would 
freely flow in the channels of trade. 

We were told that unconditional repeal would open the vaults 
of the New York banks and money would immediately flow in 
all the channelsof trade, and the enormous surplus reserve which 
then encumbered the bank vaults would be diverted to indus- 
trial occupations. 

The New York Press assured us that this would be the e‘Tect. 
Speakers on this floor reiterated that such would follow as the 
result of the repeal, and even Mr. Cleveland was misled and 
in hisletter to Mr. Northen gave this as one of his reasons for 
desiring the repeal. In his letter he said: 

T want our financial condition and the laws relating to our currency so 


safe and reassuring that those who have money will spend and invest it in 
business and new enterprises, instead of hoarding it. 


Third. We were assured that the export of gold to Europe 
would cease; that gold would again be paid for customs dues, 
and that the Treasury would be rapidly replenished. 

Fourth. We were told by the metropolitan press and by speak- 
ers on this floor that immediately upon our enacting uncondi- 
tional repeal England and Germany would hasten to join us in 
laws for the coinage of silver. We were told that they would 
be prompt in asking for an international conference for the pur- 
pose of effecting such an agreement. 

Fifth. We were with great emphasis assured that uncondi- 
tional repeal would place silver in a better attitude, and that it 
would rapidly rise to its value when it was ona parity with gold. 

Sixth. They also told us that stocks, bonds, and all the secur- 
ities would rise to their former value; that a boom of prosperity 
would burst upon our distressed country, causing an increased 
demand for labor and increased prices, and that business of all 
kinds would be restored to prosperity. 


DEBASING SILVER LOWERS PRICE OF PRODUCTS. 


The friends of bimetallism opposed unconditional repeal and 
presented this House with what I regarded irrefutable argu- 
ments against every one of these propositions, and never in the 
history of legislation have predictions been more fully verified. 

Since the passage of the unconditional repeal bill cotton, wheat, 
stocks, silver, and other American products so far from rising 
in value have fallen even below the very low prices of last year. 

From the day that silver was debased by the passage of the 
unconditional repeal bill of October 31, 1893, cotton, wheat, sil- 
ver, and other products have fallen in value notwithstanding 
that the supply and stock of each has been much less than pre- 
vious years. 
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If the advoeates of unconditional repeal were correct in their 
assertion that it would immediately increase the price of cotton 
and wheat, it is very clear that the passage of the bill would 
have caused an upward bound in prices, but we find the actual 
facts were precisely the reverse. On November 1, it was known 
to the world that the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act was an accomplished fact. 

| read from the report of the Produce Exchange, of Novem- 

ek: 

WHEAT AGAIN DECLINES. 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, November 1. 
Wheat futures were again weaker this morning. 
The Associated Press, November 2, says: 


NEw YorkK, November 2. 
COTTON. 


Moderate demand. Prices firm. Sales, 10,000 bales, spot. 
Strength is due almost entirely to decreasing receipts. 
Wheat steady. 

Corn easy. 

Flour dull 


New York Herald report, dated November 3, says: 


Fripay, November 8—6 p. m. 
Cotton declined 3 to 5 points, recovered this and advanced 3 to 5 points, 
lost this and declined 8 to 5 points. 


Friday, July 18, 1894. 


The visible supply of wheat, corn, oats, and cotton at this 
time and a year ago was as follows: 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHBEAT. 


eae 7 
ee Sas oe ~osess-saneeee. BT,105, 000 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF CORN. 
Bushels. 

------ 8,165, 000 
7,073,000 


DEBS . 2 nn nnn cc nw we cme en ceons, someneescanesesseceacesess 
1894 oomecionn coocconn ccmaes cence 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF OATS. 


Oe ee ee ee eee nen 


183 
1804 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


Bales. 
coccinea: Te 


1898 
For the calendar year 1893 the United States produced $77,- 
576,000 and the world $208,371,000 of silver at co value, and 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, the United States only pro- 
duced $55,000,000, and the world only $175,000,000. 

Under ordinary conditions this great decrease in production 
and in supply should have made an enormous increase of price. 

I give below a table which is explained in the caption. 


Table shor the prices of wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and silver ae 7, 1898, 
after Mr. Cleveland's message demanding unconditional repeal, November 3, 
1898, after unconditional repeal March 2, 1894, and July 16, 1894. 


Product. ang.” A Mar. 1, July 13, 


Wheat 57 
7 7 

37 39 

Silver 60 62 


om _ a e 


When Congress was called together in August, 1893, the low 
prices were caus eaenne ees throughout the land. 
We see that by November there was a very slight increase in 
values of farm products, but from the moment of unconditional 
repeal all these products have fallen in value except oats, and 


the price of that was only maintained in consequence of the un- | 


precedented decrease in production. 

In July, 1893, a terrible panic existed, and stock of all kinds 
fell to a fearfully low figure. 

The Daily Indicator, a leading financial paper of New York, 
gives a table showing the average value of twenty leading stocks 
on July 7, 1893, was 544, and on July 7, 1894, the average value 
of the same stocks had tallen to 528. 

Although the production of silver has fallen to less than one- 
half of that of the preceding year, the general trend has been 
for lower prices. 


FARMERS ALSO SUFFER IN ANOTHER WAY. 


There are other ways the people in the United States, and 
especially the farmers, suffer from legislation against silver. 

No one will deny but that the demonetization of silver caused 
a rise in the price of gold. European capitalists buy silver with 
gold thus enhanced in value, and with this silver they purchase 
cotton, cotton,goods, and wheat in India for transportation to 
Europe. It must be evident to everyone that any legislation 
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which increases the price of gold results in an immediate and 
direct loss to the wheat and cotton growers of this country. I 
read from a work called ‘‘ Depreciation of Silver.” It says, 
page 54: 

The necessary effect of a depreciation of silver as against gold is to give a 
bounty on exports from India and the other silver-using countries saa 
land. An English merchant can now buy many more rupees than he for- 
merly could with the same number of sovereigns, and therefore he can im- 
port from India, though prices at Calcutta are not at a level at which it 
would have paid him to operate if he had not had that novel facility in get- 
ting rupees. 

This book was written by Mr. Bagehot, the editor of the Lon- 
don Economist. 

Mr. J. Shields Nicholson seven years ago made the following 
statement to the royal commission on gold and silver: 

Now, if'seems to me probable if the price of silver rose to its old leve! 
wheat could not be profitably a from India until prices rose in @ corre- 
sponding degree. or india, be: ga silver country, the price of wheat there 
is independent of the relative value of gold and silver. Anexporter to Englani 
at present will give the Indian price in silver, and he can buy his silver for 
less gold, and thus competition will lower the price. If the price of silver 


rose the ex ter from India must get more gold. Thus @ rise of silve; 
would, on this view, raise the price of wheat to a corresponding degree. 


This was in reply to the following direct question by the 
chairman of the commission: 

Indian wheat is the v wheat that is complained of by Secretary Man- 
ning, Secretary of the United States Treasury, as —— owered the price 
of Euro and American wheat, and he attributes it to the divergence 


f gold silver. You do not think tying gold and silver again would 
the price of English and American wheat by 25 per cent? 


Even Mr. REED, who has always been a gold-standard man, 
has at last waked up to a realization of this question. 

In his recent letter in favor of silver coinage Mr. REED says: 

* * * It is evidently important for debtor nations, on which list we 
stand first, to raise the price of silver and thereby reduce that bounty no 
exports which Asia now enjoys. 

Under this condition the Massachusetts cotton mills find it 
profitable to import cotton direct from Egypt, a trade which is 
very rapidly increasing. 


DEBASING SILVER DRIVES MONEY FROM CHANNELS OF TRADE. 


As a proof of this I will state that the surplus reserves, above 
the legal uirement, of the banks of the city of New York, 
on November 6th, 1892, were $2,678,525, but the withdrawal of 
money from the channels of trade during the effort by the banks 
to force unconditional repeal was so great that at the date of its 
passage this surplus above the legal requirement was $52,013 ,450 
and the total surplus in those banks was $163,866,600. 

The surplus reserve above the legal requirement on the date 
of unconditional repeal for eight years was: 


#52, 013, 450 | 1889 81, 120 475 


- 18,730,250 


5, 632, 900 


* Deficit. 


This enormous increase of reserves was made the basis of one 
of the arguments for unconditional repeal. We were told that 
these reserves had been increasing, and that this amount of 
money was withdrawn from the channels of business principally 
on account of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. It is 
true these reserves had been increasing during the time the 
banks had been trying to compel Congress to demonetize silver, 
the reserves for the nine weeks preceding unconditional repeal 
having been as follows: 

966, 375 | October 14....._........... 838 
October 21 
Sep 609,950 | October 28 -................ 
September 30. ............-. 120,500 | November 4 
October 7 28, 628, 725 

.When money is plentiful and business prosperous the average 
surplus reserves in the New York banks was about $15,000,0U0, 
the money of the banks being loaned out to business men, but 
the enactment of laws to contract a currency has the effect to 
— prices fall, or, what is the same thing, to make money rise 
in value. 

Financiers always hold on to things that they know must de- 
crease in quantity, and therefore must increase in value. 
Every writer on political economy emphasizes this principle. 

Therefore, when the money power succeeded in forcing the 
legislation which told the world that the United States had 
adopted the gold standard, all financiers knew that prices would 
fall,and that money would buy more products or property at a 
future time than it would at the present time. 

They therefore very wisely hoarded their money and quietly 
awaited the falling eon. 

It is therefore plain to all reasoning men that unconditional 
repeal so far from reducing the surplus reserves would have ex- 
actly the contrary effect. 


48, 787, 475 
52, 013, 450 
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Table showing total reserves of New York banks and excess above legal require 





ment at the periods indica 


Excessof re 
serve over 


Date 


legal re- 
uirement 
CD Er 
September 9, oo 
November 6, 1893......---- 
WORTUALY OE, BBN6 occ cece nese ncenccescoces 





July 13, 1804 ._. 


' 


We see from this table that unconditional repeal has driven | 


money from the channels of trade. 


DEBASING SILVER CAUSES GOLD TO FLOW TO EUI Pi 


To show the exact amount of gold which certain banks of the 


principal nations of Europe have gathered from the United 


States. I submit the following: 
Table showing goid in certain banks in Hurope at dates indicated 
: on _ November | February July 12, 
Banks 1, 1893. 22, 1804. 1804 
Bank of England ities dideahcunciedad £29, 749, 768 | £38, 506, 347 
CDs cn aces scqdee macwencue 69, 171, 569 ; 
OR, COI ae cn cane concn 33, 954, 000 





10, 674,000 


Bank of Austria-Hun; 10, 192, ( 100 | 






gary ............. 








Bank of Netherlands........-.... 2, 818, 000 4, 255, 000 

re 2, 636, 000 | = 

Gad iwcwnsessesscvancscun ae 7,918, 000 7,918, 000 | 7, 918, 000 
iS 147,120,063 | 158,276, 337 171, 176, 717 


So far from gold being accumulated in our country and in our 
Treasury our gold supply has been continually decreasing. 
On November |, the day we passed unconditional 

repeal, the gold i in the Treasury was $84, 384, 862. 





Gold received from the sale of $50,000,000 of bonds 42, 850, 264. 24 
Gold from New York banks-..........--..------- 5, 829, 223.04 

Since sais scanner acta cl Ria er ----.-- 148, 064, 349.59 
The total amount of gold on hand at thistime is- 64, 221, 267. 00 








Showing anet loss of- 78. 843. 082. 59 

On Wovember 1, 37 per cent of the customs in New York was 
paid in gold. It yas contended that unconditional repeal would 
cause this percentage of gold receipts to increase, but, on the 
contrary, they are falling off, and during the last four months 
they have averaged less ‘than 2 2 per cent. 





The above figures show that, so far from drawing gold to us | 
by the unconditional repeal act, it has — en it from us, and | 


that while the Treasury has lost $78,843,082.59 of geld coin, the 
banks of Europe which I have given have gained gold to the 
amount of £24,056,654, about equal to $120,283,270. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY HAVE NOT ASKED FOR BIMETALLISM 
The prediction that England and Germany would hasten to 
ask the United States to join them in bimetallism has not been 
verified. 
On the contrary, on May 4 the House of Commons voted down 
a resolution for even cons sidering international agreement. 


Our press dispatches of May 5 contain the following: 


SHUT THE SILVERITE OFF 


LONDON, May 4 


In the House of Commons this evening Mr. Samuel Smith, Liberal mem- 
ber of Flintshire, moved a resolution that the Government endeavor to se 






ge of gold and silver by inte 


counted the 


eure a stable par for the exchan 
ment. The House, however, 

Another dispatch of the same date fully explains the feeling 
of England on the question of silver. This and other dispatches 
show that England can not be expected to advocate any interna- 
tional agreement: 


: rnational agree 
motion out without discussion 


A BRITISH VIEW OF SLLVER 

LONDON. May 4. 
The Statist in an article on the bimetallic conference says that it is an 
imposing demonstration; butthe Statist points out that bimetallism is im- 


practicable, adding: The banking community eve 
national agreement which, moreover, would be a serious d¢ 
Britain. 

Another dispatch from London dated May 21, shows that Eng- 
land admits that her purpose of adhering to the gold standard 
is to reduce the price of products; and it says that the fall in 
prices of silver and other articles caused the present supply of 
gold to be sufficient. 

We always contended that this was the purpose of England, 
but it was not until that country, aided Wall street, had | 
forced us on a gold standard that her people had the audacity to 

make this admission. 


rywhere oppose an inter 
triment toGreat 
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HOW GOLD COMES TO HOLD ITS OWN 
LONDON, 
h imes, in its financial art the sti and i 
r of gold into the Bank of I says it emanates fro mus 
uarters, and is by no means whol i ru nited St i India. The 
world’s supply of gold now appears to be excessive i u en | 
tal he demand, but the falli I ; I I ir 
finally secured an adjustment 
This is an admission that our ay i ( re We ounded. 
It admits that ore purpose in demonet S t t tuce 
the pric of pro duc ‘ts. 

The friends silver in Germany also ‘ ) ire 
consideration of the question by tha oO ut t on- 
} Dien cena tal +3 

ference adjourned without f avorabdie actl 

The country has no ha a fair trial of the « ( yndi- 
ne al, and it seems to me that silver tti n- 
peratively demand 

Our experience qari ing the last year has gone very far in giv- 
ing evidence tothe world that contraction of money is always fol- 








lowed by a fall in prices; this of necessity causes a falling off in 
production, which throws many iaborers out of em ment; 
and we have idle and starving men, women, and child nd 
experience of all time has proven that expansion in the ney 
of the country produces activity and prosperity in all classes of 
business undertakings. Prices rise because there is plenty of 


| money and a demand for all classes of productions. Manufacto 

ries are stimulated to meet the demand: labor is or 

and receives good remuneration. 

PROSPERITY WILL COMI 
| [donot doubt for a moment but that we will have a fair pros- 
| perity even with the gold standard. 
The energy of our people, the fertility of our soil, and the rich- 

| ness and abundance of our minerals, will in a measure overcome 


26 | 


the fearful effect of silver demonetization, but I ask why burden 
such a people, possessing,as they do, such opportunities for a 
great prosperity, why hamper their energies with evil legisla- 
tion? Why throw obstacles in their pathway of progress? Why 
make advancement slower and doubly difficult? 


Why not stimulate and help the efforts of such a people? All 


they ask is that the promises of the Democratic platform be ré 
deemed; that the tariff be revised and reformed so as to be just 
to all people and to all sections,and to enable us to secure a share 
of trade and commerce with all the nations of the earth; that 
silver be coined as pledged in that instrument; that strict eco 
omy and integrity be exacted in every department of the Gov- 
| ernment, and that the unconstitutional prohibitory tax which 
now crushes the financial systems of sovereign States be r 
pealed. [Applause.] 
The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
OF 
+ 7 r ‘ y 
HON. JOHN L. WILSON, 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January , 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H.R. 494) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington said 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: No State inthe Union receives such a sledge- 
hammer blow to all of her industries in the present bill as the 
State of Washington, because we are a producers of wool, 
lumber, coal, barley, hops, and lead. Thousands of men have 
been employed in the field, in the for t, andi in the mine at well- 
paid wages, and to place the product of their industry, of their 








labor,and of their energy ali upon the free list ‘a8 80- called raw 
material, doesthem a v it and serious damage, because 
they believe that the e repeal r of te duty upon the so-called raw 
material will not reduce the price of anything the farmer or 
laborer has to buy. 

[t is possible that the price of raw material may be reduced by 
the removing of the duty, which places it into competition with 
cheaper labor of the old countries, but the farmer does not buy 
raw material. He buys the manufactured article made out of 
wool, of coal, iron, and le ee ore The argument made |! en- 
| tlemen who are placing all of this on the free list, that it will 
| reduce the price of the m: am tured article is simply twaddle. 


If our manufacturing industries must have cheaper raw mate- 
rial in order to live and continue their manufact then the 
cheaper raw material will not enable him to sell the manufae- 


ures, 
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tured product cheaper. [f they intend to produce goods cheaper 
they would not be so active, so earnest, and so industrious for 
the retention of the duty upon the finished product, as has been 
done in the bill now before the House for consideration. 

I do not believe for asingle moment thatthey intend to reduce 
the price. The manufacturers of this country know that the 
repeal of the duty upon the so-called raw material will benefit 
no but themselves. They mean to buy as cheaply as they 
possibly can and sell asdear, This is human nature, and I sa, 
to the House, and say to this side, that upon broad, national, 
equitable principles the Western Republican isa protectionist— 
a protectionist to American labor wherever found and wherever 
employed. 

estern producers of coal, of wool, lumber, lead, barley, hops 
can stand the competition of Australia and South Americanand 
Mexican lead ores and British Columbia lumber if the Eastern 
manufacturers can stand that of English woolen and cheap Ger- 
man iron and steel manufactures, but a policy that starts out 
with the view of abolishing all protection to Western interests 
and only earning the trusts of this country will not, in my 
judgment, be long endured by the people of the West, and when 
that policy is adopted by a majority of this House and becomes 
a law upon the statute books of the country you will see the 
West enter upon a policy for its own protection and interests. 

Mr. Chairman, the manufacture of lumber is one of the great- 
est industries of the Pacificcoast. The capital involved is about 
$50,000,000, There are 840 sawmillsand 404shingle mills in the 
States of California, Oregon, and Washington. Their output 
amounted in 1892 to 2,300,000,000 feet of lumber and 2,200,000,000 
shingles, valued at $27,000,000. This vast product represents the 
wore of 30,000 men and living of 100,000 people. The wages ag- 
gregated $18,000,000, BritishColumbiahas anarea greater than 
the three States combined and is said to have a greater area of 
timber land. Its woodsare like those of Washington—fir, cedar, 
pine, hemlock, ete. Development of the trade there was long 
after its development here. In fact, in earlier years lumber 
was exported to the province from the State. 

The industry has grown rapidly of late, but notwithstanding 
the imposition of tariff charge they are now shipping lumber 
into the United States. Last year British vessels carried lum- 
ber to our ports. Saw logs to the amount of 6,000,000 feet have 
been brought from the woods of British Columbia to sawmills 
in the State of Washington during the year 1893. One of the 
features of the trade in manufactured lumber, which will apply 
to coal as well, is the use made of British shi They will prac- 
tically monopolize transportation between Canadian and Amer- 
ican ports. 

In the loss in the transportation of coal and lumber, occasioned 
by transfer of the trade, a severe blow will be administered to 
our ships, and nn the hundreds of men er eee. 
Our Cavadian neighbors have advantages that enable them to 
beat us inthe timbertrade. Our people are obliged to buy their 
lands and are then taxed for them. The Canadians lease from 
the Government and pay no tax. With transportation cheaper, 
wages lower, and the lands so held that stumpage can be pur- 
chased and the title remain in the Crown, it will not be possible 
for our people to compete with the Provincial lumbermen. 

Mr. Chairman, in refutation of the theory that manufactured 
lumber is or ought to be considered araw material, I append cer- 
tain statements showing the importance of the industry in the 
United States. I am under great obligations to my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW] for the preparation of these statements. 
They show beyond any denial how this industry has increased 
under the protective policy of the Republican party. 

These tables are arranged in the following manner: 


EASTERN GROUP. 


Massachusetts, New York,’ Vermont. 


New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, 


CENTRAL GROUP 


Ohio 
Tennessee, 


LAKE GROUP. 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 
SOUTHERN GROUP. 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Texas, 


PACIFIC GROUP. 
Oregon, Washington. 
MISCELLANEOUS GROUP. 


New Mexico, 

North Dakota, 

Oklahoma and In- 
dian Terr:tory, 


Connecticut, 
Delaware, 
Maine, 


Kentucky, 
Missouri, 


Tlinois, West Virginia. 


Indiana, 


Minnesota, 


Georgia, Virginia. 
Louisiana, 


Maryland, 


Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
Florida, 


California, 


Iowa, 
Kansas, 
Montan., 
Nebraska, 


Alaska, 
Arizona, 
Colorado, 
Idaho 


South Dakota, 
tah, 
Wyoming. 
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Statement showing the development of the industry of the manufacture of lumber 
and other products from logs and bolts. 


TABLE No. 1, 


Number of estab- 
lishments 
Groups. sh moans 
1880, 


1890, 
P 


6, 422 
5, 045 
3, 088 
4,205 | 
831 


Eastern group .... .... 

Central group 

Lake group 

se al ca pawndembeedew anes 
Pacific group 

Miscellaneous group 


Total for the United States .................... 21,011 25, 708 


From this it will appear that the number of establishments in 
1880 was greater than the number in 1890, the only increase in 
number being in the Lake and Pacific groups of States. This 
is well understood by those familiar with the lumber business, 
and indicates that larger mills have been constructed, with in- 
creased sawing capacity and improved machinery. 


TABLE No. 2. 


Capital invested. 


$53, 207, 493 
27, 119, 934 
65, 855, 632 
17, 582, 095 
10, 489, 043 

6, 931, 625 


181, 186, 122 


Eastern group 
Central group 

Lake gr 

Southern group 
Pacific grou 
Miscellaneous group 


Total for the United States 


$97, 916, 481 
52, 971, 092 


42’ 821; 900 
21,016, 847 


496, 339, 968 


From this statement it may be seen that the capital invested 
in the business in 1880, viz, $181,186,122, had increased up to 
the year 1890 to the tremendous aggregate of $496,339,968, be- 
ing an increase in ten years of $315,153,856, or 174 per cent, a 
record of industrial development without a parallel in the his- 


tory of any nation. 
TABLE No. 3. 


Aggregate value of 
products. 


group 
Southern group 
Pacific group 
Miscellaneous group 


Total for tne United States 


The value of the annual product in 1880 was $233,268,729, an 
increase in ten years tothe magnificent total in 1890 of $403,667,- 
555, an increase in the output of the lumbering establishments 
of $170,398,826, or 73 per cent. 


TABLE No. 4, 


Number of opera- 
tives employed. 


Eastern group 
Central group 


The number of operatives employed in these manufacturing 
establishments in 1880 was 147,956, and the number employed in 
1890 was 286,197, an increase of the number ofpeople furnished 
employment of 74 per cent. 

It certainly will apvear from an examination of this statement 
that in the lumber industry at least the eater under the 
protective tariff system has broadened the field of labor and fur- 
nished opportunities for employment to a vast army of people, 
and yet we are told by champions of the tariff for revenue only 
that this vast army of people are en d in the manufacture of 
raw material, which it is proposed shall be unprotected and fur- 

; nished to the workingmen of the country free of duty. 
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TABLE No. 5. 
Annual wages paid. 
Groups. I — 
1890. | 1880. 





NEO TEO EE TERED EERE ES Se $16, 605, 233 | &8, 081, 560 


Central group ....-. 16, 371, 2 
Lake group 28, 107, 614 fi 





,273 | 6,418, 657 
10, 149, 596 
4, = - 
1, 538, 42% 


Southern group PE Ce 15,501, 180 
Pacific group sidan icoiiteicadiile xiloeesae bas ----| 7,715, 467 
Miscellaneous --. ..| 3,483, 666 








Total for the United States_.... ....- 87, 1, 784, 433 | 31, 845, 974 


TABLE No. 6. 











Wages per operative for 
one year. 
Groups. — nants 
Increase 
1890. | 1880. \per cent. 
I Ne ite catiencniuie beanseuipbe $290 $189 53 
ED III non Vand wa tauin aaah wh cemien bane wiietren 288 189 50 
hn ee bh nies cagede dnemupedibe Ase 316 305 3 
Re or ee os urineineuaceetenshin 293 144 103 
Pacific group............. atcha adicanmetmudane 482 341 41 
pT ee 340 245 39 
Average for the United States_............ 306 | 215 42 


GREAT TIMBERED DOMAIN, 





Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to the New Year edition of the 
Puget Sound Lumberman for the following information regard- 
ing the amount and value of the timber interests of the State of 
of Washington: 


There are in the State 43,786,160 acres of land, or 69,994 square miles, of 
which 23,588,512 acres are timber land. This area contains fifteen times more 
timber than the State of Michizan, eighteen times more than that of Wis- 
consin, and thirty times more than the stumpage of the State of Minnesota. 
Even more: The State of Washington has more timber than the nine lumber 

roducing States of the South, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Maine, 

ew York, and Pennsylvania together. According to statistics compiled 
early last year from authentic sources, which do not materially differ from 
the census estimate, Westengeon 4 standing timber is as follows: 























Number 
’ . : | Number of Stumpage 
County. a feet standing. value. 

(Se ER ee eee 128, 000 1, 230,000,000 | 81, 280, 000 
0 ES a eee aol 1, 230, 080 39, 173, 440, 000 | 28, 080, 080 
clined Ca pies ca vauwensenacces! 1, 004, 000 25, 100, 000, 000 12, 550, 000 
EE hs BbsGdc <dencnedtéeennsn'cees | 268, 500 5, 101, 522, 000 3, 571, 085 
el Sei gind dn Bi inis th hides tae ve 192, 000 2, 112, 000, 000 2, 112, 000 
CT hatin aldnem vadeehisadcuwae « | 521, 460 10, 429, 200, 000 6, 257, 520 
ND Sine nce ab wading «vibe dian al 35, 000 238, 000, 000 190, 400 
—— Hig ntttibnwceke can a beinaaait | oe ; 481, 000 758, 481 
I ia dtleadinis otlintin a wegabe @ohva bias thee | 6, 007 92, 154, 000 946, O77 
ee es | —4,152'000 | 31,.640,000,000 | 14, 238° 000 
BE cecatsa'co doin cheats amd } 879, 600 20, 230, 800, 000 14, 161, 560 
eee ae oe neee weer sees sane enee| : > oo rane cnovane 1, 920, 000 
DEK = > wikgin} SiGtewemed bea ten cae , 280, OF 25, 600, 000, 000 15, 360, 000 
NNO 5c ke ees ko 602.080 | 12, 041; 600; 000 6. 020, 800 
Powis. IF chin ainuiekebaee cian iene } 1, 418, po 30, a6, 400, 000 15, 196, 000 
TIEN isd tins «eminence be maeaiielp aaa 140, 80¢ , 600, 000 | 788, 480 
SD wilidnis« «wsanendedeu dan an Mawes 469, 800 , 600, 000 7, 464, 960 
NOR ois 0045 goes snnnuwenenwacts 4, 500, 000 | , 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
o_o Debwanwce sb hncadenutedute none | 2, 532, 200, 600 6, 266, 000 
DY Ciuc uavussdesoatdbribuswecee 58,400 | 15, 205, 100, 000 10, 643, 570 
I ie a Gos : 45, 000 900, 000, 000 540, 000 
Skagit gsvaneasenres andes eikhatelomaers = 890 | 15, 817, B85, 000 11, 863, 189 

: RE ei ee 2 ae } 750, 715 | 8, 765, 375, 7, 506, 15 
Snohomish .-.-----.22...- @o0, 000 | 25,200! 000,000 | 20; 160, 000 

A na 427,000 | 4, 270,000,000 |' 5, 124/000 | 

oe ine cle Mid dn th Gb ane el 3, 760, pod | » 560, 000, 000 19, 560, 000 

stor 821, é 259, 5 
Wahkiakuian. 2777] ton ex0 | isozveon | — $48" 198 
ee eo ccs ce neon | 108, 160 919, 360, 919, 360 
NE cus cone 364,280 | 25, 167,708, 000 18, 875, 781 
EE ae 72, 0U0 | 683, 000, 000 683, 000 
ss #. le ES | 800, 000 16, 000, 000, 000 9, 600, 000 

I ta so. nae | 23, 588, 512 410, 333, 335, 0CO | | 269, 561, 329 





As compared with these Seures t the sander sources of the prinetoas lum- 
ber-producing States of the Union do not begin to compare with those of 
Washington. According to the census report the amount of standing tim- 
ber in the South and the East is as follows: 


| Number of 


States. | feet standing 

a = i | 
rn Pi. «  . oes dnwewadecedsuemeedanckiintoieue | £80, 000, 000, 0% 0 
en ie casa apbadewbetcl suaioaieues 26, 5€0, 035, 529 
Ne aaa IE RET ne rE St 24, 140, 699, 199 
i oe cadiadibocsdttin woe 12, 749, 526, 000 | 
ee luke Saauianielbbcuteaiaina 7, 500, 000, 000 
: i wae poo usubauis 1, 500, 000, 000 
Sr i iaéusdsunw cetnanels 1 000, 000, 009 
SE wih Bae neha dao 1d cb ccevantind » sine hod nee swedusen "353, 4 450, 260, 719 

ome 
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Lis 
> 
ihe Mr. Chairman, lumber must be protected, if the great lumber 
industry of the Northern States, from Maine to the Pacitic, is 
to survive, and if the hundreds of thousands of men now em- 
| ployed in that industry are not to be added to the army of un- 
|employed. Every withdrawal of protection from American in- 
| dustries is a step toward anarchy, and every man who when em- 
ployed is a valuable member of the community, if unemployed 
and desperate becomes a positive menace to the public peace 
and security. The 300,000 lumbermen in American woods, from 


| Washington to the Atlantic, should not and must not be driven 
| from their employment by the psssage of the meas ire now be- 
fore the House. Protect American labor by defeating the abom- 
ination! 
Copy of resolutions passed by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of ti 


Northwest at the annual meeting on February 23, 1892 

Whereas there has been proposed tothe Congress of the United States 
and persistently urged by certain political parties that the tariff on lumber 
shall either be removed or greatly reduced; and 
| Whereas this association believes in the sound doctrine of American mar- 
| kets for American lumbermen; and 

Whereas the removal of duty on lumber would allow the products of 
British Columbia mills to be sold in competition with the lumber manufac 
turers of Washington and Oregon; and 

Whereas these products in Canada are produced by aclass of labor not 
permitted or employed by American mills; and 

Whereas the amount of stumpage paid by the 
is merely nominal: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That this association most earnestly urge our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to use their best endeavors to defeat any meas- 
ures tending to the removal or diminution of the duty on lumber, thereby 
affording protection to an industry which needs a fostering care. 

And be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress 

North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, Oregon; Prescott, Ve- 
ness & Co., Winlock, Wash.; Rainier Powerand Railway Com 
pany, Seattle, Wash.; Ferry Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Allen & Nelson Mill Company, Seattle, Wash.; Puget Mill 
Company, Port Gamble, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial 
Company, Cosmopolis, Wash.; Lake Shore Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; G. W. Thompson Sawmill Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Hastie Lumber Company, Puyallup, Wash.; Port 
Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakely, Wash.; Kirkland Lum- 
ber Company, Kirkland, Wash.; McMurray Cedar Lumber 
Company, Seattle, Wash.; Stimson Mill Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; Allen & Harkness, Olympia, Wash.; St. Paul and Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash.: Seatco Manufacturing Company, Bu- 
coda, Wash.; Union Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash.; North- 
western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash.; S. E. Slade Lum- 
ber Company. Aberdeen, Wasn.; J. N. Weatherwax Lumber 
Company, Aberdeen, Wash.; Buc ikley Lumber C ompany, Buck- 
ley, Wash.; Kent Mill Comp: any, Kent, Wash.; J. N. Foye & 
Son Company, Tacoma, Wash. 


What has been said in regard tolumber will, with equal force, 
apply to the coal industry of the Pacific Northwest. One of the 
chief resources of the State of Washington is coal. Its discov- 
ery was made in 1853. Geologists estimate the coal area at 
1,000,000 acres. Development of this resource has been slow, 
and nothing was done prior to the war of the rebellion. After 
the war, encouraged by the imposition of an import tax on the 
produc tof fore ign mines, capital was interested, Jabor employed, 
andtrade begun. In 1867 10,000 tons were mined; in 1877, 150,000 
tons; in 1887, 800,000 tons, and in 1892, 1,150,000 tons. 

More than 3,000 men find employment in the mines. A great 
number of other men are engaged in the transportation and 
sale of coal. Including those dependent upon these men, and 
others indirectly interested in the trade, it is a reasonable esti- 
mate to make that 20,000 people of the Stateof Washington live 
to-day upon the interests involved in the opening and operation 
of coal mines. These interests could be vastly increased, and 
would be were the import charge raised to the old figures of 
| $1.25 per ton. Our chief competitors in this line of trade are 
in British Columbia. Their mines are at the water’s edge. 

Our mines are from 15 to 100 miles from tide water, requiring 
long and expensive hauls. In Canadian mines Chinese coolies 
work; in ours the highest-priced colliers in the world. Such 
advantages as these overcome the duty of 75 cents and enable 
the Provincialists to exclude the product of a number of our 
mines from the principal market of the coast, California. 

The output of British Columbia mines has increased wonder- 
fully of late years, as here indicated: 


Canadian manufacturers 





| Tons. 
I wanna 326, 636 
a a el ee nem annane 413, 360 
| 1888 Malta acituaen nici stuuhie den iteicmiatiaie ictcent it 489, 301 
) i dnbddaaidnenitinnnaadgedauides onaa i 589, 830 

I ria aia a la Pad a i al no aah nk esl nian tindnabesabaiidiaten tienes 678, 140 

_ tla ea eas eaitieet lite dethsiecicaith inca chen Cheba: cain ailn ebbsainal Cesan enteritis 1, 029, 097 


“ree coal will mean an increased product of 50 per cent from 
| th » mines of British Columbia, and a decreased product of 50 
per centfrom the mines of Washington. In other words, free 
coal means prosperity and happiness north of the forty-ninth 
parallel, and lack of employment, poverty, and strife south. 


WHY FREE COAL? 


| 
| 
| There is no valid reason for free coal. The duty on coal is 
_ | contemporaneous with the Constitution itself, and a rate bigher 
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than the present oneof 75cents per ton was fixed by the Walker 
revenue tariff bill in 1846. Even RoGER Q. MILLS recognized 
the folly and injustice of such a free list as that proposed by the 
Wilson bill, and placed coal and iron ore at precisely the same 
rates of duty as the McKinley law. 

The masses of the people are not interested, and will in no 
case be benefited by free bituminous coal. The duty on coal 
has certainly not proved an impediment to the growth of manu- 
facturing and the development of the iron and steel industry. 
We now make more than one-third of all the iron and steel of 
the world. With this duty we have distanced Great Britain as 
a manufacturing nation. e have passed her in a rush in the 
manufacture of steel, and in the production of coal in 1892 were 
only 2,000,000 tons behind the nation whose wealth and might 
have for a century been in her coal and iron mines. And this 
has been accomplished by puaieeing the American coal miner 
and encouraging the development of ourown mineral resources. 

Coal is in no sense a raw material. It is labor that mines the 
coal, labor that brings it to the pit mouth, labor that carts it to 
the freight car, labor that transfers it to the coastwise vessel, 
American labor that sails these vessels, and labor that again dis- 
tributes it to our manufacturing centers. In the ssine fais coal 
is not worth more than 10 of 15 cents Pp ton. No eer 
controls the bituminous coal output. It is produced in thirty- 
one States and Territories. The six or seven railway systems 
which handle the 25,000,000 tons produced in the Southeastern 
Statesare ng coal ata rate that yields hardly any profit. 
The books of these oads show cost of transporta- 
tion is less than half a cent per ton permile. Still further to re- 
duce the price simply meansless wages for the miner, less wages 
for the railroad employé. The most reliable estimates show 
that 95 per cent of the value of Southern coal at the seaboard 
is labor. Whether the injury comes from foreign invasion of a 
market rightfully our own, or by a lowering of price of coal, 
labor must suffer—in the first place, by enforced idleness; in 
the second place, by red wages. 

To put coal on the free list will work unnecessary evil to a 
class of labor now poorl . Amighty manufacturing fabric 
has been built up in the United States, the basis of which is coal 
and iron; from an invested capital in 1850 of not much more than 
$500,000,000 to an invested capital of a $5,000,000,000; 
from less than e million employed to pro six millions. For 
over forty years our coal production and our iron ore production 
have kept pace with this progress. In 1850 the total product of 
coal was but seven anda quarter million tons; in 1892, 180,000,000 
tons, within 2,000,000 tons of the “+ of Great Britain the 
same year. In less than a generation production of iron ore 
has gone from 3,000,000 to 16,000,000 tons. With such a showing 
as this why a 

The United States to-day produces more than one-third of the 
world’s supply of coal, iron ore, pig iron, steel. 

The present is a critical time in the history of coal and iron 
ore and transportation. Instead of $2 and $2.25 per day, 
the es of the British miner range from 60 cents to $1 per 
day. The railroad ae of all sorts average in England 
less than half the rate they are paid here. Labor receives much 
less in Canada than in the United States, and there is no law to 
_— the employment of Chinamen and coolie labor in the 

ova Scotia mines. This is a question that concerns railroad 
employés. Thousands are being laid off, and if the Wilson bill 
becomes a law the wages of all must be reduced. 


Production of coal and value of same, 1892, with number af employés, etc. 
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Production of coal and value of same, 1892, with number of employés, elc.—Con- 
tinued. 


Total 
number 
of em- 
ployés. 


| Average | Average 
Total Total | price | number 


States. product, 


value. per | of days 
ton. | active. 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 


Short tone. 
PE NNO Sons nc aklnbns suns anes ak ae 
Tennesse ; 


Coe! 
co: 


g: 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


9, 738, 755 
2, 503,839 | 3, 168,76 
126, 856, 567 | 126, 124, 381 219 
Pennsylvania anthra- 

it 52,472,504 | 82,422,000) 1.57 198 
179, 329, 071 | 207, 566, 381 eo 212 


|e ae, mon! 
S| 8$SRee 


212, 893 
129, 050 
341, 943 


*None reported. 


The changes from time to time in the duty on bituminous coal 
is shown in the following compilation of the tariff laws, to-wit: 


Rate. 


Duty per ton 


2 cents per bushel, equals 
-| 3cents per bushel, equals 
4} cents per bushel, equals 
5 cents per bushel, equals 
10 cents per bushel, equals 
6 cents per bushel, equals 


30 per cent ad valorem, equals .... 
24 per cent ad valorem, equals.__- 


There is another industry that is injured by the present bill, 
not only of my State but the States of Colorado and Montana. 
The McKinley bill gave protection to the lead industry of this 
country by placing an import duty of $30 a ton upon all lead im- 
ported into this country. This gave at once somuch nee 
ment that large mines were opened and we produced in the 
United States last year 218,000 tons of lead ore, an amount 
almost sufficient for the entire home demand. 

The present bill places the so-called raw material upon the 
free list, and therefore brings us into competition with the cheap 
labor of Mexico and Spain. It does not strike off but 50 per 
cent on the manufactured article; it still leaves the great lead 
trust, the shot trust, and those controlling the manufactured ar- 
ticle, the white lead trust, the lead pipe trust protected, while 
it strikes entirely those who are producing the raw material and 
paying the most expensive wages in this country for unskilled 
and skiiled labor, and places them in competition with the cheap 
labor, as I have said, of Mexico and Spain. 

Mr. Chairman, in the earlier portion of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
Administration and in that of Mr. Harrison’s the Congress of 
the United States and the Republican party gave us protection 
because the lead ore that was imported into this country from 
Mexico amounted to 500 tons a day. While we have had this 
protection I desire to state that white lead and lead pipe and 
shot and lead sheathing, which is under the control of a trust, 
has remained at about the same price. The figures that were 
given by the distinguished gentleman from Colorado a few days 
ago will show that while the raw material has continued to be 
cut down from $4.20 to $3.10 or $3.20, the manufactured articles 
have remained at about the same price. 

Why was it necessary to put lead upon the free list and give 

rotection to one of the greatest trusts that has been organized 
n modern times? I leave it for the talented chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means or to any other member thereof, 
toanswer. The gentleman from Nebraska in an able speech 
the other day said it was done to paint the cabins upon the 
plains of Nebraska with cheap white lead. He will find that 
that will be an iridescent dream, and the only result will be to 
force the American laborer—the man that works in American 
mines—into competition with the-cheap labor of Mexico and 
Spain. In Mexico they pay onan average 75 centsa day and $7 
transportation to the smelters at Omaha, while from the Coeur 
d’Alene for skilled and unskilled labor they pay $3.50 a day and 
$16 a ton transportation. 

The only advantage that the producers of Mexican mines have 
over the American. producer is the advantage of lower wages 
paid laborers for getting the material out. It is said, Mr. 











Ghairman, that Spain can ship lead ore to the United States as 
ballast for $1 a ton. If such be the case and any considerable 
amount can be shipped it would close up every mine in the 
Dnited States which relies upon lead ore for any part of its profit, 
and with it, in my judgment, every Western smelter. I do not 
know that such a condition would come to pass, but I do know 
that every year large quantities are shipped to England and 
smelted there, and 1 see no reason why under the present bill 
they could not be shipped to the United States with as great 
profit to the shippers as not. 

Under the present bill the inevitable tendency in every di- 
rection is to lower the price for lead, upon which the value of 
lead ore depends. It does not give to the people who use lead 
pipe, shot, or white lead cheaper prices; but it means more 
misery for Western miners, less freight for Western railroads, 
a vast amount of trouble for many smelters, and an increase in 
the crop of tramps and men out of employment. 

From any point of view, from any arguments made, it must 
be admitted that if the so-called raw material is to be placed 
upon the free list, then the manufactured article from white 
lead, and shot, and lead pipe, and sheathing should also be placed 
upon the free list. Why give protection tothis great trust and 
free trade to the laborers who are producing from the mines of 
mother earth? Inevitably should the bill go into effect it will 
have a tendency to lower wages, and any system that lowers 
wages in this country is always a system of fraud and deceit. 

In all history there is no page more mournful or one more 
exasperating than that which recalls the story of unrequited 
toil. There is something so honorable in work; something so 
noble in industry that the ingenious minds regard injustice to 
the toilers with mingied feelings of indignation and contempt. 

Mr. Chairman, the arguments in behalf of protection to lum- 
ber, coal, lead, apply with equal force to wool, hops, iron, prunes. 

SAVE AMERICAN WOOL! 

The most outrageous economic legislation of the century is 
the Bourbon programme which provides for the ruin of the 
American wool-raising industry, while presenting $80,000,000 
from the pockets of the American people to the monopoly known 
asthe sugar trust. The American farmer who toils for a fru- 
gal support is to be robbed of the sheep whose wool helps him 
-to a living, while the sugar-trust millionaires are ta be endowed 
with many more millions at the expense of the farmer and wage 
earner. A duty on wool is indispensable to the existence of 
that industry, which could not hold its own against foreign im- 
portations. American wool production has been fostered and 
promoted by protection, and is in a fair way, with protection 
continued, to supply all the needs of domestic manufacture. 
Such a result would be a signal step in the progress of the 
country to that industrial independence which Republican pro- 
tection has made possible. On the other hand, the destruction 
of the wool-raising industry would inevitably follow the passage 
of the Bourbon bill, and the United States, so far as concerns 
wool, would be in bondage to South America and Australia. 

The wool industry now, if under normal conditions, as in for- 
mer years would represent the following: 


Capitalin sheep i clea itl ase dada essed el adie chiaia caaeindtians stain 
Capital in farms and barns for sheep...........-...-..--..-...-. ----8400,000,000 


Number of flocks and flock-tmasters __..................-......-..... 1,000,000 
Number of men employed a portion of the year.................... 100,000 
INN: PEI icc cieptnmceneman nah uatinicess camewedniinmmeminn 320,410,542 
Aah ik eae Td cai a abana tnpahinnhinany unwe dudne paldaiiuenn eltteie inisdnndrnn daveb $80,000,000 
I idnathi natn Gaeripin c +neitgnangnen quercguenasanonude 45,1100, 000 
Value of sheep sold for pelt and food.....................-....-....- $30,000,000 
ee = = 
Value of services of flock-masters...._............ 2. cece cucccece--s 350 000,009 
Cost of washing and shearing sheep-.._.............................. 96,000,000 
Total amount paid for labor..............................--...--...- $80,000,000 


Here is acapital invested of $520,000,000, giving partial em- 
ployment to more than 1,000,000 people, with wages and value 
of services $80,000,000, and with a total product of $110,000,000 
annually. This exceeds the capital invested and number of 
persons employed in wool manulacturing. 

There is not, and there should not be, any division between 
West and East on the protection issue. It is impossible to in- 
jure the Western farmer without injuring the Eastern wage 
garner, or to degrade and impoverish the wage earner without 
injuring the farmer. Protection is for the benefit of all the 
country and all its inhabitants, and none are more vitally inter- 
ested in the maintenance of protection than those who toil on 
the farm and at the loom. Only the most shortsighted can 
view the tariff as a local issue or welcome an apparent advan- 
tage for one section gained at the cost of grievousloss and d:m- 
age to some other section of the Republic. 

Free wool atthe price of extirpation of the Western woo!- 
raising industry would be a curse instead of.a blessing to tho 
Eastern wage earner and manufacturer, and would be a most 
disast?ous and lasting calamity, not to the West alone, but to 
the Union. It is because I believe in gennine protection for 
every American industry, East and West, North and South. that 
it hag protested against the sectional and cruel plot to rob the 
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American farmer of his sheep and to weaken the Republic b; 
depriving it of a great and promisiig industry. There is no 
Mason and Dixon’s line in the Republican protection of the Mc 
Kinley law. That law knows no distinction of American inter- 
ests on the prairies of Nebraska, in the forests of Washington, 
or the factories of New York or New England. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a large constituency of farmers, 
and of men that work in the field and in the forest and in the 
mine, and in their name I protest against the enactment into a 
law of this so-called Wilson bili, and denounce it here and now 
as a cowardly and miserable makeshift, sectional! 
ter, and covered all over with the trail of trust 


in its charac- 


Free Coinage of the Standard Silver Dollar. 


SPEECH 


HON. RIGHAR 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday. July 


ARD P. 


MISSOtl 


BLAND 


50, 189 


On the bill (H. R. 4446) for the free coinage of the standard silver dolla 
Mr. BLAND said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: For the information of the House and th 


country I desire to submit a few suggestions and remarks upor 
the silver question and especially upon the bill which I intro 
duced and is now pending in Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. The bill is as follows: 

A bill for the free coinage of the standard silver dollar. 

Beit enacted, etc., That so much of the act of February 12, 1873, entitle: 
‘An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay offices, 
and coinage of the United States," as prohibits the coinage of the standar 
silver dollar be, and the same is hereby, repealed 

Sc. 2. That so much of the act entitled ‘An act supplementary to the a 
entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the Unite 
States,’” approved January 18, 1837, as relates to and provides for the coi: 
age and legal-tender power of the standard silver dollar of 412) grai 
standard silver, be, and the same is hereby, revived and refnacted into 
force and effect. 

I have endeavored for the past two months to get this bill b: 
fore the House for its consideration, but find it impossible to do 
so because of a lack of a quorum of the committee. 

It is well known that our committee is composed of seven 
teen members, nine of whom, just a bare majority, are in favor 
of free coinage. Owing to sickness of members and sickness i 
the families of members of the committee,it has been impossi- 
ble to secure a full attendance of those who are in favor of the 
bill. 

I shall press if until it is reported to the House and there 
finally passed or defeated. [I hope this may be done before we 
adjourn. If not, I shall continue to fight so long as I am given 
the opportunity of doing so. 

This is a fight in which I have been engaged for near twenty 
years. I do not propose to surrender or compromise it. 

This bill provides for restoring silver just where it was under 
our laws before it was demonetized in 1873 by re“nacting the law 
of January 18, 1837. 

This statute of 1837 provides, in sections 9 and 10, as follows: 

Suc. 9. And be it Jurther enacted, That of the silver_coins. the 
be of the weight of 412} grains; the half dollar of the weight o 


GOLUAT & 4 
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the quarter dollar of the weight of 103} grains; the dime, or tenth part o 
doltar, of the weight of 41} grains; and half dime, or one-twentieth part of 
dollar, shall be of the weight of 20 grains and five-eights of a grain. Am 
that dollars, half dollars, and quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes shall be 


legal tenders of payment, according to their nominai value 
whatever. 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That of the goid coins the weight of the 


any 


eagle shall be 268 grains; thatof the halfcagle, 129 grains; that of the quart: 
eagle 64} grains. And that for all sums whatever the eagle shall be a le; 
tender of payment for #10, the half eagle for #5, and the quarter eag 
#2.50. 

This law provides for the dollar of 4124 grains to be a lega 
tender, and of halves and quarters to be of the s debt-pay 


ing power. 


This isthe present standard dollar, of whi have coined 


rmon| 


since 1878 over 400,000,000 under what is cor y called the 
Bland act. Itis the ratio of 16to1. The free coinage of this 


dollar I have always insisted on, and sha!l continue to do so. 
The fourteenth section of this act provides for the free coi 


| age of gold and silver, as follows: 


Sec. 14. and be it further enacted, That ld and silver | 
to the mint for coinage shall be received amd coined by th 
for the benefit of the depositor: Provided, That it shail be lawful tor 
at the mint any deposit of less value than $100, and any bullion so ba 
be unsuitable for the operations of the mint; And provided also, That wt 
gold and silver are combined, if either of these metals be ii llp 
90rtion that it can not be separated advantageously, no allowance shall be 
meade to the depositor for the value of such metals. 
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This section provides for the unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver bullion deposited at the mint. This is the law that was 
repealed, so far as the coinage of the present standard silver 
dollar is concerned, by the act of 1873, that demonetized the 
standard silver dollar. 

It will be remembered that the first mint act, that of April 
2, 1792, provided for the free coinage of the silver dollar, to con- 
sist of 371t grains of pure silver. That dollar was the unit of 
account or value. It continued to be the unit of account or 
value until 1873. 


By the act of 1873 the coinage of the silver dollar was pro- 
hibited, thus demonetizing it. This act of 1873 also made the 

old dollar of 25.8 grains of gold the unit of value, and thus 

isplaced the old silver unit. 
ver dollar as the unit instead of — and to give the old silver 
unit the benefit it always had of free and unlimited coinage. 

The silver dollar of to-day is the same in pure silver that the 
dollar of 1792 was and the same as the dollar of the act of 1837 
pro d to be restored, that is, 3714 grains of pure silver. The 
alloy has beeu changed, but never the amount of pure silver in 
the dollar. Adding the alloy makes the dollar 4124 grains 

standard. 

In this connection, Mr, Speaker, I wish to comment on the sil- 
ver plank of the Democratic party of my State as being in entire 
harmony with this bill and with the acts of 1792 and 1837. 

The platform is as follows: 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States provides that Congress 
shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coins; and also provides that no State shall coin money or make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, hence we declare it 
to be a duty enjoined 7 Congress to coin both gold and silver money for 
the use of the people of the States; that Congress has no rightful power to 
refuse the coinage of either metal. 

We therefore demand the free bimetallic coinage of both gold an‘ silver and 
the restoration of the bimetallic standard as it existed under our laws for 
over eignty years prior to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar 
in 1873, and should it become necessary. in order to maintain the two metals 
in circulation, to readjust the ratio, it should be determined whether gold 
has risen or silver has fallen, or whether there should be a ch e of the 

‘old dollar or of the silver dollar, or of both, to the end that whatever ratio 

8 adopted the rights of both creditor and debtor shall be preserved alike, 
having in view the demands of the fags md for an adequate circulating me- 
dium. We declare that we are not in favor of gold monometallism or silver 
monometallism, but that both should be coined at such ratio as will main- 
tain the two metals in circulation. 

We insist upon the democratic doctrine of Jackson and Benton that all 
money issued by the authority of Congress shall be issued and its value 
maintained by theGovernment. That we are opposed tofarming out to na- 
tion’! banks the right to issue circulating notes. ‘That we are opposed to 
any (further increase of the interest-bearing debt of the Government. 

This platform demands, first, the restoration of the bimetallic 
standard as it existed under our lawsfor over eighty years prior 
to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar in 1873. 

This is the first thing to be done by Congress, to restore silver. 
We want first of all to put silver back where it was, as the unit 
of account or value, thus making it the standard instead of gold. 

Merely to coin silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would still leave 

old as the unit or measure of value. We want to go further 

han that, and restore the old silver unit of value. This plat- 
form demands the standard as it existed for eighty — for 
the silver dollar of 371+ grains of pure silver was during all 
that time and up to 1873 the standard. So the platform goes 
beyond the mere declaration for free coinage at 16 tol. It not 
only requires the coinage of the old dollar of 16 to 1, but makes 
the old dollar the unit of account or value. Now, as to the sub- 
sequent part of the platform, it recognizes the principles of bi- 
metallism as taught to us by Jefferson and Hamilton, which is 
to keep both gold and silver in circulation by an adjustment of 
the ratio. 

We believe that the legal-tender power of the law will keep 
both dollars in circulation at 16 to 1, because both will have 
oe the same debt-paying and purchasing power under the law. 

t is the power of legal tender that —— value to both metals 
and when both can be coined without limit their money volume 

‘will be greater, because all the bullion can be coined that is 
offered at the mint. 

The two coins, gold and silver, will be at all times in circula- 
tion and of equal value or at par, because of the power of the 
law that makes both legal-tender. 

But our opponents say no; the legal-tender power can not 
bring the silver up to gold. We answer that the legal-tender 
power has kept the $400,000,000 that we have already coined at 
par and will do so as to all that can be coined under unlimited 
or free coinage. We answer further that if such should not 

rove to be the case we do not intend todrive gold out. Should 

t become necessary, should gold go to a premium, as you say it 
will, we will consider whether it is not the fault of gold and not 
silver. If it is because gold has risen we can change the amount 
of gold in the dollar so as to bring it to the same value as the 
silver dollar, thus poe the two coins in the circulation. 

If gold has risen, and we contend that all statistics show that 
fact, then we will do just as has always been done. change the 


We wish to restore this old sil-. 


amount of gold ina dollar. The amount of the silver in the sil- 
ver dollar never has been changed, but the amount of gold in 
the dollar has been twice changed to make it conform to the sil- 
ver unit dollar. 

If gold has risen and silver fallen then we can as the platform 
rovides change the amount of pure metal in both dollars. But 
n doing so, in justice to both debtor and creditor and to the peo- 

ple who must have the greatest volume of currency possible, we 
will arrange so that the amount we increase the silver dollar 
shall be compensated by reducing theamountof gold in the gold 
dollar, so that what is lost by increasing the silver in the dollar 
shall be gained or made up by decreasing the gold in the dollar. 

We do not believe that any change will be necessary; hence, 
we demand, first, restoration, and all talk of change must come 
afterwards, should it in the language of the platform become 
necessary. 

To sum up the principles enunciated, we must first of all re- 
store silver as it existed under our laws before demonetization. 
This done, justice will have been done. 

It is wholly wrong and unfair to silver to demonetize it and 
thus destroy its value and seize upon this depreciation as the 
proper ratio for coinage. Restore it first. Give it the advan- 

_= being legal tender. This wil! restore it as the equal of 


gold. 

This is the theory upon which we demand the restoration of 
the old order of things. 

The time-honored ratio is 15.9898 to 1, commonly known as 
e y 1. The ratio is not now, nor ever has been, precisely 16 

To say 16 tolis not strictly accurate or scientific. The ratio 
is in reality 15.9898 to 1. 

Yet it is so near 16 to 1 that we all understand what is meant 
by 16 tol. We mean the old and present legal ratio. 

When once restored, silver will be in a position of equality 
with gold, and can and will hold its own in all efforts to change 
the ratio. 

Restore first and talk of change of ratio afterwards, if it be- 
comes necessary. We hold that there would be no necessity 
for a change, but should there be let gold be changed, since it 
has risen over 50 per cent since the demonetization of silver. 
The silver has not fallen. It is worth as much when compared 
with commodities as it ever was. Gold will buy twice as much 
of commodities as it would in1873. Hence goldhas risen. The 
gold dollar is the dollar at fault. We must change it if it be- 
comes necessary to do it, to keep it in circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, the restoration of silver as money in this coun- 
try is the overshadowing issue. The money question is the 
coming question. 

The full measure of prosperity so longed for by our people 
can never return, in my opinion, until we havea readjustment of 
our standard and money volume. 

SILVER MUST BE RESTORED, 


On this point I wish to quote from an eminent writer and 
scholar, an Eastern man, Prof Andrews, of Brown University. 
At the summer meeting, held in Philadelphia on the 14th in- 
stant, Mr. Andrews said: 

When the present business depression began nearly all referred it to the 
Sherman law. This law has now been repealed some months, but the situ- 
ation is not improved. Besides, in England, where there was no Sherman 
law, times are as bad as here. More recently the depression is charged to 
the plan of change in our tariff laws. This fear would naturally have some 
effect, but it cannot be the fundamental cause of our woes. Great Britain 
fears no change, yet suffersno lessthan we. The election of Mr. Cleve- 
land and the present scan not have occasioned our trouble, for it be- 

more than a year after that event; nor the actual beginning of tariff 
e tion, for this was several months later than the beginning of the panic. 
6 true cause of our financial distress is the progressive scarcity of full 
money, leading to a continuous and discouraging fall in nape prices, 
which first made production less and less profitable, and is now making 
it less and less ible. Our present malady is only an accentuation of 
that through which the id-using world has been passing ever since 1873, 
when Germany and the United States demonetized silver, an act which, 
with the similar acts of other nations, caused a shrinkage of nearly one. 
halfin the supply of fundamental money in Europe and North America. 
The inevitable result of this has been a rise in the value of each monetary 
unit, each of gold; or, what is the same from the other side, a fall in 
general Since 90 per cent of all producers are weighted with fixed 
—— 2 motenese, which have to be paid dollar for dollar, no matter 
how incomes fall off, the eral fall in prices has led to a constant lessen- 
ing of income ascom with = Small businesses have been ruined; 
the most ae eoenal — anon ~ pe pes none make money unless 
0 some 8) van , natural or 
= ous lains all these phenomena, and 
he gold world and nowhere else. 


Since the demonetization of silver in 1873 silver has declined 
in valueas com to sa so have all farm products, especiall 
wheat and cotton. Silver is now at the lowest price reache 
since 1873; so is wheat and cotton. But it is the rise in gold; 
for while we say that silver has fallen, we only mean to say that 
as compared to gold it has fallen, and not as compared to other 
things; for old. will buy nearly double the amount of wheat 
and cotton that it would buy in 1873. Hence it is gold that has 
risen. 


. The cause named 
explains why they prevail, in 
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Contested Election Case—Moore vs. Funston. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD H. FUNSTON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the report of the Committee on 
Elections in the contested-election case of Moore vs. Funston from the Sec- 
ond district of Kansas— 


Mr. FUNSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am personally interested in this matter, as 
you are aware, and I would especially request the attention of 
my Democratic friends while I address the House. I assure 
them that I shall say nothing that will be politically offensive 
to anybody. I propose to discuss this question solely from the 
standpoint of the evidence and the facts which have been 
adduced by the witnesses who were called. 

First, | want to say that I am in favor of the majority ruling. 
In this country we have no rulers but majorities; and when 
majorities are broken down, we have anarchy instead of govern- 
ment. Therefore, amajority of eighty-one should be as inviola- 
ble and sacred as a majority of eighty-one hundred. The con- 
testee in this case is at a serious disadvantage, as always is the 
case where the majority is small. In this the majority is but 
81,a small majority, and therefore the temptation is very great 
to the contestant to in some way scoop up from the sea, to rake 
down from the sky, to gather from this place and to gather 
from that sufficient, if it be possible, to overturn that small 
majority. 

And in this particular case the contestant has exhausted 
the whole list of localities as well as the whole category of 
crimes that could possibly be perpetrated at the polls to break 
itdown. He has charged some violation of law at every pre- 
cinct in the second district, letting not one of them escape. 
There would be, indeed, perhaps nothing remarkable in there 
being fraudulent transactions alleged in one or two counties 
or precincts in the whole district; but when it is shown that 
this mancharges irregularities in every one of the two hundred 
— in the district, it demonstrates beyond questidn that 

eé means not so much to advocate the cause of the people and 
the purity of elections, and to see that the people are properly 
represented, as it is to break down the 81 majority given for 
myself and take from me the seat to which I was fairly elected. 

hy, Mr. Speaker: he charges amongst other things at the 
start that I gave money to persons to vote for me. I came back 
at himin my answer with language which was calculated to 
force him to produce the testimony in support of the charge. I 
said to him, ‘‘ Mr. H. L. Moore, when you made the charge that 
I gave money to men to vote for me you were guilty of the vilest 
character of falsehood.” And yet, with all that prodding, with 
all the efforts that could possibly be made to induce the man- 
hood in the man, if he had any, to substantiate the charges 
in any one of the two hundred precincts of the nine counties in 
the district, he never called a witness to sustain the charge nor 
to show the precinct wherein I committ=d such crime. 

The gentleman from Virginia |[Mr. JONEs], in the course of 
his remarks, referred to the Confederate vote. Now,I have a 
word to say about that, and I want the Confederates on this floor 
to listen to me. Kansas was born inthe midst of turmoil and 
broil. Kansas was born amid the white heat of rebellion; a 
fierce and bitter war. She isachild of the great war that we 
are so glad is now over; and in the midst of that white heat, in 
the midst of the turmoil and excitement of war, we formed our 
constitution and provided iu it that no man who had voluntarily 
served in the Confederate army, and who had not his disabili- 
ties removed by the Legislature, or had not served for one year 
in the United States Army, could vote at the polls in any elec- 
tion in that State. That, I say, was fixed in the constitution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there never was any attention paid to that 
provision of the constitution. 

The citizens of Kansas, above those of all the other States, 
have vied with each other in extending the hand of welcome to 
the late Confederate soldiers. Nobody paid any attention to that 
provision of the constitution, and therefore no offort was ever 
made to repeal it. I have been in public life in Kansas for over 
twenty-five years. I have been at elections once or twice every 
year in all of these years, and I have never heard the question 
of a Confederate soldier raised at the polls, nor opposition to his 
voting raised by any man. 

I want to sav here solemnly in this presence that the only 








man who had the temerity to raise the question of Confederate 
votes in Kansas was the contestant, Mr. Moore himself, in this 
case. In Allen County, while taking the testimony in support 
of his claim, he called on Mr. G. M. Bites, a citizen of that 
county, who had been a Confederate soldier, and dragged him in 
before the investigating court and produced evidence to show 
that he served in the Confederate army and that his disabilities 
had not been removed. And that man, who produced testimony 
of that sort, comes to the Confederates here in this House of 
Representatives and desires them to say by their votes that they 
will throw out all of the votes cast for me by Confederate sol- 
diers. 

Are you willing todoit? Isay heisthe only man who raised the 
question in that State, to my knowledge, for twenty-five years. 
I never heard it raised by any other. When he did raise it, 
however, we followed him up; for, whenever the gauntlet is 
thrown down to me, whenever a man strikes me, I have been in 
the habit of striking him back, and will strike back just as I am 
struck; therefore when he called on the Confederate soldiers for 
testimony we followed him up and called on every Confederate 
soldier in the district who voted to find out how we stood on 
that question. When it was all over we found that thirty-six 
more Confederates had voted for him than for me. 

Now, we will pass over the question of timely answer involved, 
and will only say in passing that personal notice of contest was 
served upon me in this city on the 28th of December, and that 
I served answer upon the contestant at his home on the 27th of 
January, the same being within the thirty days required by law. 
It is true that my answer was delivered to the wife of contest- 
ant, but this was because he and all hisattorneys had concealed 
themselves. McCrary on Elections, however, section 330, says: 

Service should be made personally when practicable. 

In this case it was not practicable for the reasons just given. 

But I will hurry on to the question of illegal registration 
which figures so largely in this contest. That calls us to Kan- 
sas City, Kans. Kansas City is the largest city in the great 
State of Kansas. It has a population of some 40,000. There is 
a part of that city which was at one time the suburbs of old Kan- 
sas City, Mo. It was made up of what you would call here 
*swampoodle.” It was made up of cabins and little houses in 
ruins and of tents and other makeshifts. 

There were no streets, but — that led up in this or that 
direction. There was no regularity in the way it was laid out; 
and but few of the houses were numbered. In the summer of 
1892 a large packing company, the Armour Company, purchased 
the ground and tore down 2 acres of these cabins, and leveled up a 
number of the lots, and to-day the great packing house occupies 
almost the entire space. The Republicans of this city in the 
fall of 1892 nominated William J. Buchan for State Senator. 

William J. Buchan, it seems, was not extremely popular with 
one branch of our party. Assoonas Mr. Buchan was nominated, 
there was organized among Republicans what was called the 
anti-Buchan Republican Club, their object being to defeat W. 
J. Buchan, and by their aid he was eventually defeated. In the 
meantime a gentleman by the name of Strickland, who claimed 
to be the chairman, as he calls it, of the Democratic fusion com- 
mittee —for he says, ‘‘I am not a regular Democrat, but I wantit 
distinctly understood that Iam a fusion Democrat”—appeared 
upon the scene. 

There were rumors afloat in all directions of an effort to make 
fraudulent registrations for the purpose of electing this man 
W.J. Buchan. Strickland heard it in the air. It came to him 
from various directions. It was told to him byone man and an- 
other man, and when called upon by the court to give his au- 
thority for stating that there was a Republican conspiracy to 
register illegal votes, this same man Strickland refused to give 
the same. 

Nineteen hundred and ninety-one illegal registrations, as he 
said, had been made and were to be made in order to vote that 
number of fictitious persons for the election of W. J. Buchan. 
When asked where he got the list of names, he answered that 
they were taken from the city registration books. When asked 
if he had taken them from the books himself, he answered that 
he had not, but that others had, and that he knew they were so 
taken. 

According to Mr. Strickland’s own statement, if if is worth 
anything, they took from the registration books names that 
were registered as early as the Ist of January previous to the 
election, as shown by the following testimony given by him: 

Q. Did you experience any trouble in obtaining copies of the first regis- 
tration; and, if so, what trouble and how long you were detained in obtain- 
ing such copies? 

A. On that portion of the registration from January | to about the ist of 
September we had no trouble, but the registration after the latter date was 
obtained through the order of Judge Ketchum, who was the chief supervisor 
of elections during the campaign, and appointed by Judge Phillips, the 


United States judge for the western district of Missouri, after a delay of 
some five or six weeks. (Record, page 629.) 
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Now mark that, because it isan im tpoint. Whowould 
register on the lst of January for a November election? Nota 
single man. It was a registration of the people of that locality 
for the spring elections. The registration would hold for one 
year. The people occupying this large tract of ground that is 
now occupied by Armour & Co. registeredin Kansas City that 
spring, beginning the Ist of January. He states here in sub- 
stance that ‘‘We began on the registration made on the Ist of 
January, and we continued down that list until ten days before 
election, taking the names from that registration, and then 
sending out for the purpose of ascertaining whether there were 
such persons or not.” 

Why, that is absurd, Mr. Speaker. When these men regis- 
tered on the Ist of January, Mr. Buchan was not thought of as 
a candidate for State Senator and was not nominated untileight 
months after. Why should there be a fraudulent registration 
for the purpose of electing him, when he was not a candidate 
until eight months thereafter? Going to this registry, taking 
that list of 1,991 names, this man Strickland starts forth his men 
like Don Quixote, to fight the battle of the windmills. They 
go to a house and say, ‘‘ Look here, old woman, does John Smith 
live here?” And she says, ‘‘No; I don’t know John Smith.” 
And they put it down in their little book, ‘‘ John Smith can not 
be found. Hewas registered onthe Ist of January in a conspir- 
acy to elect Buchan, and he can not be found;” and Strickland 
is ready to swear that there is no such man as John Smith. Be- 
fore | go any further I want to dispose of this man Strickland, 
for say to you that his testimony is unworthy of being consid- 
ered, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish the Clerk to read from the testimony of 
this man Strickland; for, bear in mind, the whole theory of a 
conspiracy of Republicans to defraud the Democrats out of their 
olection rests upon the shoulders of this man, who claims to be 
chairman of the Democratic committee. Without him the con- 
spivracy has no foundation. I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Q. [ believe you say, Mr. Strickland, that yow were ae informed that 
a conspiracy was being entered into during the ‘or the fall elec- 

1892 for the purpose of colonizing and illegal voters in 
this city. Please state who your informant was. 

A. The information which I received was from such a reliable source and 
the man who gave it tome was so aie in the counsels of the Republican 
party that i can not conscientiously divulge his name. 

q. I insist that you mention and give the name of your informant. 

A. T have answered before what my ultimatum was. 

Q. Then I am to understand that you fi refuse to answer the question? 

A. I flatly refuse to tell who my informant was, for the reasons given in 
my former answer. 

o ne you consider, Mr. Strickland, that this is reliable information? 

. do. 

Q, Can you state or your own peeps vasa. there was any action 
taken under this supposed co: and whether there were any persons 
registered who have no right to vote as the of that ? 

A. My informant told me that certain parties wrote ont a list of some 
twelve or fifteen hundred names; that these names were to be furnished to 
other ties for the —— of registering those men. Our investigations 
pro that this work did go on. 

@ a oaee that list of twelve or fifteen hundred names? 

; no 
. 2. Key you swear positively that there was a single ficticious name reg- 
stere 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, there was fifteen hundred of 


them. 

Q You of your own personal knowledge donot know of a single one, do 
you? 

A. [depended upon the personal investigations of the men euaphemed by 
our committee, each and every one of t! Were true, relia men. 

Q. [repeat the for.ner question, ‘Can you swear from your own personal 
knowledge that there was a single fictitious name red?’ 

A. I think I have answered t in the question above, that I made no 

- in’ on myself, but depend upon the investigations of 
others, 


Q. Please explain fully Mr. Strickland, how your investiga: or the 
in of your committees rather, proved so , as you 
seem to intimate, that this cons y and the work mapped out by the 
a formers thereof showed that the work did go on. 

. The work of the gentlemen employed by the committee was reported 
every evening, and as these ts came in it me more and more ap- 
parent from the results of our fevestigntions that thiscons did exist, 
and that the authors of it were carrying on the work. we 
found a case where there were two men red from a house that had 
been occupied solely by a widow lady for three years, and a number of other 

S Seronteen of knowledge that these two gentlemen just 

. you know of your own kno ge that these two re- 
ferred to voted at the election held November the 8th, 198? 

A. These two. were among the 1,901 illegal voters and did not 
attemp\ to vote, 

Q, As a matter of fact, Mr. Strickland, is it not true that you came to the 
conclusion that these 1,991 supposed voters, as you call them, 
were ill se they vee gp ee or —s reported them 


persons, with the exception of 
them, did not vote, is conclusive proof that, even if it had been 


a 

eer the sw ition was correct. 

ates ut of these 1, fictitious registered voters you say about 400 were 
; please how you know that there was 400 voted. 

-_ The Feder supervisors who were secured to control the eleetion by 

hood of f00; and 


ublican party challenged somewhere oa 
inthe rush and confusion on election day about 176 of them 
. Did von See these 200 people challenged on that day? 


I saw some of them. 
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Q. We have only accounted for 375; what happened to the other 25 of these 
400—did they happen to turn out to be legal voters? 

A. If the attorneys of Mr. Funston will examine my evidence I think that 
they will find that I said about 409; there might have been 201 wiggled 
through, as above stated. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Strickland, the great 
rock upon whom the proof of all this conspiracy rests, fails to 
give testimony of a single vote that was illegally cast for me, or 
of asingle name fraudulently registered, his whole testimony 
resting upon what others had told him. I want to follow Mr. 
Strickland a little further. Even the testimony of this man, 
which is offered for the purpose of showing that he knew of these 
illegal votes—that there were 1,991 names fraudulently regis- 
tered—is contradicted by his own written statement. You will 
remember that Federal supervisors were appointed, that spot- 
ters were appointed at all the polls in Kansas City, Kans., and 
a Democrat, or Populist, or Fusionist was placed at every poll in 
Kansas City under the Federal election law. 

After the election was all over, after this had been done, this 
man Strickland wrote aletter to Mr. W. B. Taylor, commissioner 
of elections in Kansas City, in which I find the following: 


Your office was conducted in a most straightforward and honest manner 
and we have nothing whatever tocomplain of from you or the management 
of your office. I believe that it is no more than common justice for me to 
make these assertions, inasmuch as I know that you have been harassed by 
reports which have been circulated by other parties, but you may rest as- 
tige) that the Democratic party has had no hand in them. (Record, page 


This chairman of the Democratic central committee testifies 
that the office of superintendent of elections was conducted in 
a “straightforward and honest manner.” Could this be possi- 
ble if it be true that 1,991 fraudulent registrations were permitted 
and 400 illegal votes cast? Do you want. any better evidence 
that Strickland himself did not believe one word of the charges 
made? But even if this testimony was not good, if his recom- 
mendation was not to be taken, and if his affidavit relating to 
the conspiracy to fraudulently register and vote 1,991 persons 
were to bo taken, I want to say to you that that so-called afii- 
davit was never signed by him, and therefore amounts to noth- 
ing. He left the country, and he left the country, as it seems, 
for reasons that were ly known to himself, without sign- 
ing this so-called affidavit. In proofof which I call your atten- 
tion to another letter of Strickland, that he wrote immediately 
after he delivered this testimony. 

T want to show you the character of the man upon whom rests 
the whole charge of fraudulent registration. He got into some 
trouble., It appears that he got away with somebody else’s 
money. Here is the letter: 

Jno. MoCRARY: 

Ican not stand the disgrace that I know my enemies have set a trap for 

me tofallinto. This plan I find is more far-reaching than Lat first supe- 

and Lam to go down either way it works. There is my old misfor- 

une, some $2,000 that I will never tell what oe was made of it, and 

I see that my refusal will probably throw mg into jail, the result intended. 

I —— would’never had this trouble if I had not endeavored to help my 
friends politically. (Record, page 1058.) 

Oh, yes, he was helping the contestant; and another one of his 
friends, by the name of Woodward, whom he hired for $75, as 
shown by the record, to goover Kansas City, Kans.,for the pur- 
pose of not finding those 1,991 fraudulently registered persons. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr.PUNSTON. I would rather not be interrupted. I donot 
agree to allow the gentleman to interrupt me. 

: Mr. JONES. I simply wanted toask you aquestion about that 
etter. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr.S er, I can not be interrupted. I 
did not interrupt the gentleman; my time is limited and I want 
every moment of it. 

Mr. JONES. I simply wanted toask youa question in regard 
to that letter. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I read the letter just as it is, and Iwill send 
it up and have it read if it is desir It is written by Strick- 

. He said that he had lost this money in helping his polit- 
ical friends. He had done probably too much for the contest- 
ant. Why, if I were in the contestant’s place, and were about to 
secure the $2,000 which he will secure in a few days, I would go 
down to Strickland and [ would take that $2,000 out of my 
pocket certainly and take that man out of jail, if I never took 
another man out in this world. 

But I thank my Maker that I am not in contestant’s place, 
and that I shall never have any use for such men as Strickland. 


m would be the correct one, pian din Be. any: 


You can not find any man in these two cities that I have intentionally 

or beat out of one cent. This matter will forever me, 

ee tee I wish you wi try and 
a= oucan. I am beyond help. 


Cee F, P. STRICKLAND. 
When I read that, I can not help thinking of one time I heard 
r fellow being sentenced for pass counterfeit money, 


he pane be he one on him on account of his 
e judge said him, ** Well, before you 


a 
Ww. 
wife and children. 











passed that counterfeit money you ought to have thought of 
our wife and children.” And Isay thisof Mr. Strickland, that 
fore he used $2,000 that belonged to somebody else he ought 
to have thought of his own wife and children. I think I have 
shown you that Strickland'’s so-called affidavit was not an affi- 
davit, and that if it were it is not worthy of belief. 

Now, I will hasten on from this, for I have not much more 
time. 

I want to show you gentlemen something of the nature and 
character of the testimony to prove that these people did not 
exist. Now, by the way, my colleague [Mr. McCALL] has justly 
and properly said that they had dropped down from 1,991 to that 
broad assertion of Mr. Strickland that there were 400 votes ille- 
gally cast; but of that 400 he did not attempt to prove any single 
case, any more than theysay they had run down 128 whom they 
could not find. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
question? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. I understand that there was testimony to 
show that there were fictitious registrations and fictitious vot- 
ing. Did you furnish any evidence to show that those parties 
did exist? Did you furnish any rebutting testimony? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yes; wedid. I[Lamcoming tothat. I will 
come to it before I get through. I want now to show some of 
the testimony, the actual testimony that was taken in this case 
and upon which they rely to unseat me. Now, they put upon 
the stand Mrs. Newcomb, who kept a boarding-house. They 
called upon Mrs. Newcomb and asked her if she knew a man by 
the name of Poole, and here is her testimony: 

JQ. On the 8th day of November, 1892, was there any person living there at 
that house by the name of William Poole? 

A. The name is familiar to me, and I could not say positively whether 
there was or not. 

Q. Have you, since the adjournment, made any inquiry or obtained any in- 
formation that will enable you to state any more delinitely whether a man 
by the name of William Poole lived in your house during the year 1892? 

Now, listen tothe answer. She says: 

Iconsulted my chambermaid, who has been with me for three years, and 
— she couid not recollect anyone by that name as having lived in my 

And thatthey call testimony! And this man Poole is put down 
in the contestant’s brief as having been ficititiously registered 
and having voted fraudulently because this woman went upstairs 
and asked her chambermaid about him and the chambermaid 
said she could not recollect any man by the name of William 
Poole; and then their man Friday, known by the name of Rooney, 
swears that Poole never livedthere. Shades of Blackstone and 
Kent! If the time has come when that is to be taken as evidence, 
TI want to get away as far as possible from all the courts. 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 


I could cite 128 of these cases if I had time, every one of | 
which are similar to this one which I have mentioned—all hear- | 


say. They send men from house to house to inquire whether a 
certain named person lived there, and they were told by some- 
body that he did not live there, and then these men who are 
making the investigation go back and swear that the voter by 
that name never had an existence. Butinone case they woke 
up the wrong man, Tom Bowling. He is a Democrat, but not- 
withstanding that he is a most elegant man, and I want to tell 
you that whenever anyone undertakes to make Tom Bowling 
swear to a lie he will find that he has struck the wrong person. 

Tom Bowling has been sheriff of the county of Wyandotte, and 
he was one of those who went around for the purpose of un- 
earthing these alleged fraudulent registrations. I want to read 
a@ question or two and his answers from his testimony, and I 
want you gentlemen to listen to the testimony of one of your 
fellow Democrats, Tom Bowling: 


Q. But you are not able to state, Mr. Bowling, under oath, are you, that 
these persons are not living and were not living in the fourth precinct of 
the Second ward of Kansas City on the 8th day of November, are you? 

A. Loould not swear and would not attempt to swear that they were not 
living in the fourth precinct, but I am satisfied that they do not live at the 
places mentioned by Mr. Hale in his examination. I want it understood 
that I am testifying only on information that I received from the parties 
who were living at the numbers or in the vicinity of the numbers of the 
houses that I went to as directed by my list of claimed illegal voters who 
were registered at these places. I made as thorough an investigation as I 
possibly could and can not say that they do not live in the precinct, etc. 


“T want it understood,” he says—and this is the key to the 
character of the testimony given by this high-minded and hon- 
orable man—‘‘ I want it understood that I am testifying only on 


information that I received from parties who are living in the | 


vicinity.” That is, he gave his testimony from the statements 
of persons living in the neighborhood. 
that they did not know John Smith, and then Tom Bowling 
came in and testified upon that information, taking care to state 
the basis of his testimony. 

He says further: 


I made as thorough an investigation as I possibly could, but I can not 
say that they did not live in that precinct. oe ’ 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, that is just what we claim and what we 
have claimed from the beginning, that those people who voted 
did live in the precinct at that time of the election, but possibly 
not at the numbers from which they registered in the spring 
We say and show by the testimony that Armour & Co. took 
away a large number of the houses, and we say that these 128 
men who are alleged to have been fraudulently registered were 
living there at the time they registered and at the time they 
voted, such of them as did vote. And be it remembered that 
out of 1,991 alleged fraudulent registrations, it is only claimed 
that 128 were fraudulent, as shown by contestant’s evidence. 


Now, we sent men into the neighborhoods to investigate this 
question and to go from house to house and make inquiries, as 
the other side had done. It was utterly impossible to put the 
voters themselves upon the stand, because many of them had 


left. But isthere anything wonderfulin that? Is itsurprisin 
that in a city with a population of 40,000, 98 men should have 
changed their residence and gone away since that election? | 
say 98 men is all we have to account for, because we have shown 
that 30 of the 128 never voted at all. We called the clerk of 
the county with the records and put him upon the stand to ac- 
count for these men, and he testified that the records showed 
that 30 out of the 128 did not vote. 

That leaves only 98 men to be accounted for. We sent our 
men into that district and we found or accounted for every one 
of those 98. There were many of them that we could not find, 
but, as I have already said, there is nothing to excite surprise 
in that fact, because in a city of 40,000 people it is quite in the 
ordinary course of affairs that some of those 98 men should have 
done as you and I and our constituents frequently do when they 
are about to change their residence—that they should have re- 
mained long enough to cast their votes and then taken up bag 
and baggage and departed. Therefore we could not put the 
men themselves upon the stand, but we put some of their neigh- 
bors upon the stand. 

We called grocerymen in the immediate locality, and other 
witnesses. We began at No. 1 and went over the whole list. 
The first four men we found. The fifth man, we discovered, 
did not vote. Again, we found the sixth and seventh men and 
the eighth and the ninth; that is, we found that the ninth man 
had lived at the place indicated before the election, but that he 
went away, and that he did not vote. We were able to show 
that he lived there six weeks before the election and went away 
without voting. So we went clear through the whole list of 
the one hundred and twenty-eight men, and there was not a 
single one of them that we did not account for. How much 
time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts). 
| The gentleman has twenty-seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have gone pretty thor- 
oughly through this alleged fraudulent registration business, 
and shown that there is nothing init, and I will leave that now 
and pass to the Third precinct. 

Mr. BOATNER. Before the gentleman leaves the point he 
is discussing, I will call his attention to the fact that it was 
stated by the gentleman who opened on the other side [Mr. 
JONES] that some ballots which should have been in the hands 
of the clerk of the county court were not in his hands. 

Mr. FUNSTON. LIamcoming right to that point. [am going 
to take up the Third precinct now, wherein arose the contro- 
versy about the ballots. 

One of the strongest points made by the gentleman who opened 
the case was that in this precinct there was usually a Demo- 
cratic majority of 100 and that Mr. Moore in this precinct re- 
ceived only 25 majority, and therefore there must have been 
some swindling. ; 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there was no Democratic ticket in Kansas 
City, Kans. Nota single Democratic vote wascastthere. There 
were nothing but Populist votes polled against the Republicans 
from beginning toend. Here is an exhibit—Exhibit A—and at 
the head of this ballot are the names of James B. Weaver and 
James G. Field, with the rest of the Populist electors running 
| down the column, followed by the name of my friend and col- 
| league [Mr. HARRIS], who I know will not deny this statement, 

for he is proud of being a Populist. My competitor ran as a 
| Populist upon the Populist ticket. Yet he has been strutting 
| around here saying ‘‘I was never a Populist; I was always a 
| good Democrat.” 

Mr. Speaker, here is the evidence of a speech he made. I 
| want to show you why he did not get 100 majority instead of 25 
in Kansas City. It is my belief that there was a great number 
of Democrats in Kansas who did not cast a vote at that election 
because they had no ticket. A greatmany ofthem said, ‘‘Ifwe 
can not vote a Democratic ticket, we will stay at home.” And 
they said this in the third precinct of the first ward. There is 
just as greata battle going on in Kansas between the regular 
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‘' middle-of-the-road ” Democrats and Populists as there is be- 
tween the Populists and the Republicans, 

Many Democrats will not vote for a man who indorses such 
doctrines as ure expressed in the speech which I shall ask the 
Clerk to read. I bring this speech before the House, not for 
for the purpose of arraigning the gentlemen holding these sen- 
timents; for this is nota political question, and I do not pro- 
pose to raise any such issue to-day. I only refer to this speech 
to show why Democrats could not vote for sucha man. I ask 
the Clerk to read the account of it as given in the testimony of 
Mr. H.I. Brown (record, page 980): 

Q. Do you know Col. H. L. Moore, the late candidate for Congress in the 
ional district of Kansas on the People’s party ticket? 
A. Lhave met Mr. Moore frequently. 
Q. Were you a delegate to the People’s party Congressional convention 
that nominated a candidate for Congress last summer? 
A. Yes, sir; I was elected a delegate and chairman of the Allen County 
delegation to the convention at Garnett, in June, I think. 

. Were there more than two candidates before the convention for the 
nomination? 

A. eae were more than two; but only two prominent ones—Col,. Moore 


and 8. , 
Q. During the convention did Col. Moore take occasion to state publicly 


to the convention what his political opinions and affiliations were Perr 80, 
state what he said. 

A. Well, after there was one vote taken, Col. Moore got a good share of 
the vote, and some of us straight People’s party fellows wanted to know 
how he stood in regard to our platform. Mr. Moore said that he indorsed 
the platform adopted by the People's party; that he had supported the Peo- 
ple's party ticket, saying that he had voted for Peter Coopsr, Streeter, and 
right along down the line ever since, and that he also supported Willits for 
oa He said he stood on the People's eg latform as formulated 

y those three conventions—that is, Ocala, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Speaker, itis very easily explained why 
Mr. Moore did not get the full Democratic vote. Thedoctrines 
advocated by him, asshown by this witness Brown, are such as 
ninety out of every hundred straight Democrats in the State of 
Kansas would not sanction or approve under any circumstances. 
Rather than do so many would either not vote at all, or vote the 
Republican ticket. Thus I account for the absence of the ma- 
jority which it is argued Mr. Moore should have received. 

In this precinct he claims that there were from 35 to 40 
scratched lots placed in the ballot box, and that when the 
vote was canvassed these votes were not properly canvassed and 
counted for him; in other words, that 35 Republican tickets had 
my name scratched off and his written onthem. The testimony 
on this point was given by a Mr. Craddock, who, as he states in 
his own testimony, participated a Pe of the time in the 
canvass; and another man, who stood 50 feet from the polls, 
gave it as his opinion that from 35 to 40 of the Republican 
tickets with my name scratched off and Mr. Moore’s written in 
were not counted. This is the whole foundation for the allega- 
tion on that point. 

Before arguing this question I wish to state—and I may as well 
do so right here—that the third precinct of the First ward of 
Kansas City is not in this contest. I forgot to mention this fact 
when I reverted to that precinct. Section 105 of the law on this 
subject declares that the ‘‘ contestant shall state particularly the 
grounds upon which he relies in the contest.” That is a plain 
requirement of the law; and if we farmers have read it, I am sure 
that you lawyers of the House are familiar with it. Now, this 
is the grounds of the contest as stated by contestant in his no- 
tice to me. 

5, In the thira precinct, and at other incts and polling places in Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., voters were int. ated by the Republican police 
force and others, and were prevented from posains and distributing 
scratched tickets with my name thereupon. Said policemen threatened to 
arrest such persons, declaring that it was a crime to peddle or distribute 
such ticket, and in pursuance thereof scratched tickets with my name upon 
them for the office of Representative in Congress were destroyed and ons 
hindered and deterred from peddling and distributing them, all of which acts 
were unlawful. 

The notice relating to the third precinct of the First ward of 
Kansas City is based entirely on the charge of intimidation. 
This man comes now and pleads that there were 35 scratched bal- 
lots not counted for him. Is that intimidation? He comes now 
anc pleads that there were challenges made and no attention 

id to them. Does that relate to intimidation? I am willing 

argue this question of the third precinct of the First ward for 
the gratification of gentlemen who desire to hear it, but it is 
not before this House, and in justice can not be considered in 
making up the decision. 

Not a lawyer present, not a man of education or common sense 
in all this country would say that that question is at issue. That 
&@ man can be arraigned on one charge and tried on another is too 
absurd fora moment’s thought. If that were so, he could be 
charged with stealing a horse and then tried, when the court 
convened, for mutiny on board of ship. 

In the case of Langston vs. Venable, 1 Rowell, 483, it is said: 

It is unnecessary to refer to a principle so well settled, that a contestant 
must be confined to his allegations, and the contestee can not be required to 
do more than meet them. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did you object to the testimony? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Certainly I did. My attorney made objec- 








tions at the time. Wemade objection to it at the time and con- 
tinue them now. I claim that it is not before the House in any 
shape. Iclaim that es can not consider the question of can- 
vassing the ballots; that you can not consider the question of 
challenged votes in this precinct, for the reason that no such 
allegations were made in the notice of contest. 

Am I not right? Is there any man of ordinary common sense 
who will assert the contrary? Is there a man here, a lawyer 
especially, who regards himself as such, and many of you have 
sat on the bench to interpret the law and administer justice be- 
tween man and man, are there any of you here who would be 
willing to commit yourselves to a practice so contrary to every 
principle oflaw? Itisabsurd. Youcannot think of tt for a mo- 
ment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are willing to lay the whole of the facts 
before the House. A momentabout this question of stolen or lost 
ballots. They say the Republicans stole the ballots of the Third 
ward. What could have been the motive to induce the Repub- 
licans to do that? We had no interest in them. Contestant 
had charged only intimidation, and we must have known that 
it would be impossible to prove intimidation by a recountof the 
ballots. We knew that there had been no notice given of con- 
test in Third ward on account of improper canvass of votes, and 
no notice given of contest on account of failure to mark chal- 
lenged ballots, and therefore what interest, what possible mo- 
tive could there have been for the theft, knowing, as we did, 
that only the question of intimidation could be raised in that 
ward? There was no motive on earth to conceal them, espe- 
cially as the books remained which showed just how the vote 
stood. We believed the county clerk had them, and so did he 
believe when he went on the witness stand. 

The record shows that when the vote in the third precinct of 
Third ward was canvassed, and it was canvassed according to 
law in the seme of friends of the candidates, there upon the 
board was Mr. Craddock, a Democrat, and there also near him 
was the ubiquitous Mr. Rooney, whose name appears so fre- 
quently, and who enacted the part of Populist and Democrat so 
well; he was there, for the law of Kansas allows three friends 
of each candidate to overlook the canvassing of the votes; Mr. 
Kelly was also there, a Democrat, and one of the supervisors of 
election on the Democratic side. 

These men were all present at the canvassing of the vote. 
The canvassers were surrounded by Democrats and Populists, 
and everything done was carefully scrutinized, yet no man on 
the board or off it made one word of complaint or raised the 
least objection or found the least fault with any of the proceed- 


ings. 

Mr. BOATNER. How long after the count before the con- 
tention was raised that these tickets had been mislaid? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Three months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Nearly four. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Iam coming to that now. After these bal. 
lots had been counted so satisfactorily and over three months 
had ela the court was convened to take depositions. Strange 
tosay the first ballots called for by the attorney for the contestant 
were these ballots of the third precinctofthe Firstward. Taking 
his seat—he had subpcened the county clerk and directed him 
to bring the ballots of the county, and they were there before 
him, the clerk believed—taking his seat, and when he had got- 
ten himself straightened, he says: ‘‘ Mr. Clerk, produce the bal- 
lots of the third poe of the First ward.” 

Now, no Republican knew that they were missing; no Repub- 
lican knew anything about them; the clerk did not know any- 
thing about them, except that he believed he had all the bal- 
lots. But why this question at this particular time? Why was 
he so anxious about these ballots? hy in such haste demand 
the ballots from that particular precinct before any others? 
What business had he with them? Contestant had done noth- 
ing to show intimidation in the Third ward. That was the only 
charge made there. He had produced no evidence to show in- 
timidation, and was not trying todoso. And why did they call 
for these ballots if they were working on the line of intimida- 
tion? It is difficult to see how intimidation could be proven by 
looking over the ballots. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a suspicion resting in my mind, and I 
believe in the mind of every man who knows the facts in this 
case, that the contestant and his attorney both kiew where the 
ballots were. They knew as well as we know now that the bal- 
lots were not before them and in the possession of the clerk, and 
therefore, when the attorney asked for them, he did so with a 
solf-Important and sel{-satisiied air, which indicated that he be- 
lieved he was about to create a great sensation—which he did. 
The clerk said: ‘I will produce them,” and he began to look 
over the packages of papers, and not finding them, said: ‘‘ I con- 
fess I can not find them. I will goto my vault and get them. 
They are certainly there.” 

He went to look through the vault, and when hecame back he 
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said: ‘*I have to confess that I have not the ballots called for. 
They are not in my possession.” On the next day he testified 
that his neighbor had that morning brought him a package of 
ballots, which appeared to be the one missing, which he stated 
he had found on his gate-post. 

The clerk brought them over the next day and laid them be- 
fore the court; but my attorney refused to have anything to do 
with them. But contestant had them opened and canvassed by 
the county clerk in order that he might make this House be- 
lieve that 35 to 40 Republican ballots with my name scratched 
off and his written in had been removed and that many straight 
Republican tickets put in their place, and that challenged votes 
were not marked. ‘This was absolutely necessary for the com- 
pletion of a line of evidence which contestant was fabricating 
for the occasion, He knew that the only way to challenge the 
correctness of the tally sheets was to steal the ballots and then 
set up the cry that we had removed the 35 or 40 scratched 
tickets. 

Mr. Speaker, [I am not going to accuse Mr. Craddock of steal- 
ing these ballots, but I say the last that was seen of them they 
were in his hands, a Democrat judge of that election. The evi- 
dence shows that after the election was over they took a vote 
to see which one of them should deliver the ballots to the count 
clerk. It fell upon this man Craddock. He states that he too 
the box—first he states that he delivered them to the county 
clerk and then he corrects himself and says that he delivered 
them to the commissioner of elections, Mr. Taylor. 

‘*Mr. Taylor took the box and the key and unlocked the box, 
and took out such bundles as I thought 1 ought to deliver to the 
county clerk, and he kept the box and 1 took these packages up 
to the lady in the county clerk’s office;” not to the county clerk, 
but to the deputy, a young woman employed in the office, and he 
says he delivered them to her. When questioned whether he 
had these particular ballots or not, Mr. Craddock could not state: 
and when the county clerk was questioned as to whether he had 
received these ballots, he said,‘‘I can not state that I ever had 
them.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all there is of the stolen ballot 
matter. [have shown you that there was no motive onour part 
for stealing them. If those ballots were stolen by anybody, 
they must have been stolen by someone who was interested in 
showing that they had been stolen and tampered with. We had 
no desire to count them when they were returned for we did 
not know ner care what was in them. Evidently contestant did 
know. 

And now I will pass to the question of intimidation, for I have 
a desire to touch upon all the points taken up by the report. I 
have followed the report all the way through. I do not want 
to dodge a single questionraised. It is charged that a colored 
man named Jennings was peddling Republican ballots with my 
name scratched out and Col. Moore’s written in, and that a col- 
ored policeman by the name of Pres. Younger iaterrupted him, 
and told him that he was peddling unlawful ballots, and that he 
would have to stop it. I want to explain the lawright there, so 
“i will understand why Pres. Younger made a mistake. The 
aws of Kansas declare it unlawful to remove a name froma reg- 
ular ballot and print or paste in another nameinitsstead. This 
is in order to prevent a deception of the voter. 

But there is no law making it unlawful to scratch or peddle a 
scratched ballot. This man Press Younger evidently did not 
understand the law. We put Jennings himself upon the stand 
to tell his own story about the matter, from whom it is claimed 
that Press Younger took the tickets, and that he tore them up 
and told him if he peddled those tickets he would arrest him. 

We put this colored man Jennings himself upon the stand, 
and while he states that Press Younger did interrupt him and 
tell him that he must not peddle that kind of tickets, but that 
when they went to the commissioner of elections and were in- 
formed by him that they were lawful tickets Press Younger 
handed them back to him, and that he continued to peddle them 
the whole day, and that Press Younger did not interfere with 
anybody else. 

We put Mr. Northrup, one of the judges of election, on the 
stand, who testified as follows: 

Q. Are you acquainted with a police officer by the name of Press 
DN ves. 

Q. What official position, if any, or what connection or part did you have 
or take in the election held November 8, 1892, in this city? 

A. I was one of the judges at the fifth precinct, Second ward, 

. I will ask you if there was any disturbance or trouble of any kind, or 
intimidation of voters at that precinct upon that day? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Did you see Press Younger that day; and if so, where? 

A. He was at the polls as an officer. 

Q. I will ask you, . Northrup, if Mr. Younger peddled any tickets, or in- 
terfered with any voters, black or white, from going to the voting place and 


yoting the ticket of their choice? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
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| [Mr. JONES] to show that one of these men voted for me. 
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Q. What was his manner at that precinct upon thatday as anofficer? Was 
it quiet and orderly, or turbulent? 

A. Orderly; attended to his business. 

Q. How long have you known Mr. Younger? 

A. Two years. 

Q. What has been his demeanor and conduct as an officer during the time 
that you have known him? 
art Mr. Gilmore: Objected to as incompetent, irrelevant, and immate- 
. ‘A. His conduct has always been straightforward and orderly as faras I 
eo is the Roverside Mill, of which you are proprietor, in the neighbor- 
hood of the fifth precinct? 

@ twill ask you, Mr. Northrup, if inthe fifth precinct of the Second 
ward of Kansas City, Kans., und while you was acting as one of the judges 
of election at the precinct, if every person was allowed to come to the polls 
and vote the ticket of his choice without any intimidation or threat trom 
Press Younger, this police officer, or any other person present atthe poll 
that day? 

A. To the best of my knowledge all voted without any intimidation. 

So much, then, for intimidation. Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
was no more intimidation there than there is here to-day. Any 
man that had the courage of a child and that had the right to 
vote, would vote, although some man might tell him ‘'I will 
arrest you if you vote or peddle that ticket.” 

I believe the decisions of the courts, or at least McCreary 
states, that there must be such intimidation as would deter a 
man of ordinary courage. It is nointimidation to make a threat 
of arrest, for no innocent man should fear the courts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the time. 

Mr. BOATNER. By unanimous consent I think the time can 
be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks that the time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. BROWN. I object. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. 
jects. : 

Mr. McCALL. I give the gentleman twenty minutes of my 
time. 

Mr. WAUGH. I will yield the gentleman a part of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The control of the time is lim- 
ited to one gentleman on each side. 

Mr. McCALL. Iyield the gentleman twenty minutes, or so 
much of that time as he needs. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I donot think I shall need that much time. 

Mr. McCALL. Thenyou can yield back what you do not use. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Somuch, then, forintimidation. I will pass 
on now to the next charge made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
who made this report, and that is to the nautralization of for- 
eigners. Why is there anything remarkable or unlawful in the 
naturalization of foreigners? Do we not naturalize all whocome 
to this country and apply to be naturalized? The great burden 
of his complaint is that they could not speak the English lan- 
guage, and then he produces a list of twenty-four Irishmen and 
ten Englishmen! That is the most absurd thing I ever heard 
of in all my life. There were twenty-four Irishmen and ten 
Englishmen that the gentleman says could not speak the En- 
giish language! Where is Tim Campbell; I would like to see 
him. [Laughter.] 

And now as to the balance of these men; they may not have 
spoken the English language as they would like to speak it— 
and men born in foreign countries do not always speak the lan- 
guage of their adopted country so soon as they would like. But 
they come over to this country to be good citizens, it is hoped, 
and ought to come with that disposition; they come to our courts 
for the purpose of being naturalized, and if they do not under- 
stand the law perfectly they take with them a comrade who 
does understand the low and the language. 

The evidence shows in this case they were accompanied by 
one of their countrymen, who explained to them the nature and 
character of the oath they were to take, and they then held up 
their right hands, were sworn,and gottheir papersand went off 
about their business. Do you want to throw me out of Congress 
Certainly every sensible foreigner knows that he 
must be naturalized before he can vote, and we will not letthem 
vote without it. 

But [stand here and challenge the gentleman from Virginia 
I will 
give him five minutes of my time to doit, and I will also give 
him five minutes to huntit up. I say there is not a scintilla of 
evidence that shows that one of these men voted for me. The 
only thing that they do show is that they were accompanied by 
men, some of whom voted the Republican ticket. Is there any- 
thing wonderful or unlawful in that? There is nothing in it; 


The House has already limited 


The gentleman from Indiana ob- 
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and I defy the gentleman from a [Mr. JONES] to show 
that they voted for me; and I also defy the gentleman to show 
that thev voted at all. 

Mr. JONES. I say to the gentleman that I will not take his 
time to do that, but we will show in my own time that they did 


vote. 

Mr. FONSTON. The gentleman may hunt for them, but he 
will find that it is like hunting a needle ina haystack. I ae 
the gentleman to show that a single one of these men even vote 
for anybody. 

Now, how about Iola township, which they have mentioned in 
their report? There was no notice of contest there. They say 
that one of our judges was partially blind. I have shown by 
testimony thatthat judge, Mr. Morehouse, whom they claim was 

artially blind, cansee to read anywhere; that he does read, and 

8 a constant reader. This is at my own home. I know Mr. 
Morehouse; I have known himfora numberof years. He isan 
honest man, and, while he isa little defective in his eyesight, 
he is perfectly competent to perform the duties of judge of elec- 
tion. 

in answer tothe charge that there were none but Republicans 
on the board, | would refer you to testimony of two of them who 
testified that they were not straight Republicans. But there 
was no notice of contest in Iola township, and we filed our ob- 
jections when testimony was taken, and we do not propose to 
spend any further time upon it. 

Now, a’ to Allen County. Contestant charges that it was not 
properly certified and that the vote was not canvassed. I want 
to read a little of the testimony of William Brancher, the Dem- 
ocrat member of the canvassing board, he being a county com- 
missioner, &® Democrat, an unwilling witness, and contestant’s 
witness: 


@. You id examine the several returns of the different townships, did 
you not? 


A. We did. 

Q. For what vose? 7 

A. To ascertain the number of votes cast. 

Q. Did you make any footing of those results? 


A. Notthat lam aware of; no. 

©. Did you ascertain the number of votes cast In the different townships’? 

A. Well, Lsuppose we did, 

What was that butcanvassing? They ascertained the number 
of votes cast in the different townships,and yet gentlemen upon 
the other side say that that was not a canvass! 

Mr. Eckley. the county clerk, testifies that he sat there as an 
ex-officio member of that board, and that he had been authorized 
and was authorized by the laws of the State of Kansas to do what 
he did. The law, which I will read, says that the clerk shall 
“sion the record of the proceedings of board of county com- 
missioners, and attest the same with the seal of the county.” 
That was his duty and he did it. He said that he had invaria- 
bly signed all papers made out by the county commissioners, 
who were the canvassers for the county, and that in that in- 
stance, as in all other instances, he haa authorized by the 
chairman of the board of county canvassers, Mr. Spicer, to sign 
his (Spicer s) name when the report was finished. 

In accordance with that instruction he acted. Mr. Spicer 
_ the stand testifies that he did authorize the clerk to sign 
his name. Eckley, the clerk, swears that Spicer authorized 
him to doit, and that he did it, and the evidence shows that the 
vote was canvassed and the whole thing completed and per- 
fected, ready to be sent to the State officials before the commis- 
sioners adjourned that night. And yet it is claimed that that 
county ought to be thrown eut, and thatI should lose a majority 
of 93 votes because the county commissioners themselves did not 
sign the return made tothe secretary of state. I want toread, 
from the brief of my attorneys, an extract from McCrary on 
Elections, the following: 

Judge McCrary, in his work on Elections, second edition, section 554, says: 
“The recent opinion of the judges of the a court of Maine, not yet 
reported, in answer to a question submit to the governor, —- out 
of the election returns of members of the Legislature of that State, is im- 
portant as illustrating the doctrine that statutes regula’ elections are 
to be construed. if possibie, 50 as to give full effectto the of the electors 
as expressed by their ballots. The following, among other tions, is 
in substance laid down by the judges: If it appears to the house of repre- 
sentatives that there is an election Mee igen from any district in 
fact, they should admit the person el toa seat though noreturn thereof 
was made to the secretary of state."’ 

is not McCrary good authority? Do not you lawyers take 
him? If we farmers accept him as an authority not you 
lawyers do the same, when you quote him every day? Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I am about readytoclose. I have gone overever 
inch of the ground that the o ition have taken. I have left 
nothing untouched. I haveshown you from the beginning tothe 
end that! was honestly elected. If you believe I was not, I expect 
ee like honest men, will vote me out, but if you ve 
a was honestly elected I want you, like honest men, to vote 
me in, 


That, I think, isafair pro on. [have shown you that 


positi 
this matter of alleged fraudulent registration was only a matter 


in theair; that it applied at most to only one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight men, whom contestant claimed he could not find, and 

at we had run down or accounted for every one of them. I 
have shown you that this matter of the stolen ballots is only a 
myth; that there was no motive for the Republicans to steal 
them, and that whether there was or not, the third precinct is 
not in this contest, because no notice of contest in that precinct 
was given except as to intimidation. [ have shown you by the 
colored man Jennings, from whom it was charged that Pres 
Younger took his ballots and told him he would arrest him if 
he peddled scratched ballots, that Younger did come to him 
and say to him that he must not peddle unlawful ballots; that 
they went to the judge of election, and the judge told them 
that the ballots were not unlawful; that Younger then handed 
them back to him, and that he continued to peddle scratched 
ballots for the balance of the day. 

I have shown you that there was no intimidation. I have 
shown you that there was nothing in this charge of fraudulent 
naturalization. I have shown the absurdity of the claim that 
ten Englishmen and twenty-four Irishmen could not speak the 
English language. I have shown you that there was no notice 

iven of a contest in Iola Township. And with reference to Al- 
en County, I have shown you that McCrary says that it makes 
no difference whether the returns are signed or not—if the evi- 
dence shows that the man is elected he is entitled to his seat. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, thanking the House, and especially my 
Democratic friends who have listened to me so attentively, [ 
submit my part of the case, so far, at least, as I may have any- 
thing to say. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. 8. M. ROBERTSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 22, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, and the follow- 

amendment Mr. ROBERTSON being under consideration: 

Strike out all of paragraph 181 and insert: ‘‘All sugars shall pay a duty 
upon their polariscopic tests as follows, namely: All sugars testing by the 


= Poot above 75 degrees shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound, and 
or every additional degree or fractionof adegree shown bythe polariscopic 


test they shall pay three one-hundredths of a cent per pound additional, and 
all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color shall pay an additional duty 
of five-twentieths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all sugars when ex- 
ported from or the product of any country, when and so long as such coun- 
try Pind or shall hereafter pay tly or indirectiy a bounty on sugar, 
shall pay in addition to the rates hereinbefore provided a duty equal to the 
bounty so paid by such country ”— 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the outset of my remarks, before I touch 
on the merits of the amendment I have offered, I desire briefly 
to review some of the reasons why, as a Representative from 
Louisiana, I should strenuously urge upon the Committee of 
the Whole a proper consideration of the interests of the people 
of my State. It isa grievousmistake to entertain the idea that 
those engaged in the production of sugar in Louisiana are the 
only interested ns. 

Upon good authority I make the statement that there is in- 
vested in the sugar industry of Louisiana $100,000,000, and that 
there are directly interested in the industry 500,000 people, in- 
cluding laborers, merchants, mechanics, coopers, blacksmiths, 
sugar-makers,stave-makers, and those representing nearly every 
avocation in life, together with their families. In addition to 
this the reports of the Auditor and Superintendent of public edu- 
cation of the State show that many of the parishes in the dis- 
trict which [ have the honor to represent receive from the 
treasury of the State for public schools amounts ranging from 
30 to 40 per cent more than the sums paid by these parishes for 
school purposes. 

Sugar is manufactured at a season of the year when the other 
crops of the State are harvested. Those interested in other 
crops are thus afforded an opportunity of employment, at atime 
when they would otherwise be idle. Many young men of the 
Florida parishes in the Sixth district goto the sugar farms 
in the fall and winter. The rate of State taxation for all pur- 

is 6 mills. The total assessed value of in the 
State is two hundred and fifty millions. Should the large pro- 
portion of property invested in the suga? industry be stripped 
of its value, the total basis of our revenues would be decreased. 

This would of necessity cause either the assessment of prop- 
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erty above its value or would necessitate an increase of the rate 
of taxation. The burden, Mr. Chairman, would fall upon those | 
who are least able to pay it—those who are struggling to raise | 
cotton at6and 7cents per pound. It is therefore, Mr.Chairman, | 
for them, as well as for those engaged directly in the culture 
and manufacture of sugar, that I am impelled by a sense of my 
duty as a Representative not only to advocate a tariff on sugar, 
but to earnestly insist upon it as an acknowledged principle of 
Democratic doctrine. 

The party announced its policy on the tariff in the platform 
at Chicago. It declared fora tariff for revenue. The first tariff 
bill ever passed, that of 1789, contained a clause putting a tax on 
sugar, averaging 2 cents a pound, and every tariff act passed for 
one hundred years, and there were many, contained a provision 
which imposed a tariff on sugar, until 1890, when the Republi- 
can Congress, in their mad career of protection, put it on the 
free list. During the twenty-five or thirty years of Democratic 
rule anterior to the war it was always considered a legitimate 
object of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered only in the event 
that the proposition submitted by the committee in regard to 
the bounty shall be voted down. 

I proclaim the principle, sir, that under the circumstances 
and conditions which surround the Committee on Ways aud 
Means, | am in favor of the duty for revenue purposes; and that 
when any protection to any industry arises from the laying of 
such duty, under the principles of the party to which I belong, 
I believe in that protection. 

The people of Louisianaare surrounded by conditions, brought 
about by the inauguration of a new system of protection against 
their will,and which they have received only because it became 
necessary, under the policy pursued by the Republican party, to 
take a bounty or to go into a state of ab ect poverty. 

I desire to state that during the consideration of the McKin- 


ley bill upon this floor, the Louisiana delegation voted solidly | 


against the institution of a bounty. I believed then that it 
would be the deathblow to the sugar industry of Louisiana. In 
the remarks which I made at that time, I predicted that this 


bounty could not be permanent, that it would induce our peo- | 


ple, with the hope that they might be able to exist the allotted 
time, to expend their money in the development of an industry 
upon which so much depends in the State of Louisiana. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it has existed for nearly three years now. 


The people of Louisiana, stimulated by the bounty, have invested | 


their capital in the development of the sugar industry. They 
feel and I feel that the Democratic party, now holding power 
in all branches of the Government, should notand will notcrush 
them by its immediute repeal. In fact, the Committee on Ways 
and Means show an appreciation of their situation by the report 
of a diminishing bounty, placing the period of its extinction at 
eight years. Mr. Chairman, it is owing to these conditions 
alone that I take the position which I occupy to-day. I say that 
the equity which exists in the contract which has been made 
between the Government of the United States and the people of 
Louisiana must not be disregarded unless they are put in a posi- 
tion to defend themselves against the results which spring from 
it, by its repeal and free sugar. 

Now, I do not maintain that it is possible for the sugar plant- 
ers of the State of Louisiana to enforce this bounty against the 
United States. 
able the people to collect the money from the Treasury without 
an appropriation from Congress—a judgment against the Gov- 
ernment is not executory except by such means—but I believe 
that if this provision should be striken out and the bounty pro- 


vided in the act of 1890 should fall, the people of the State of | 
Louisiana have strong, equitable rights which this House, our | 


party,and the people will recognize and respect. 

I feel, therefore, Mr. Chairman, thatour people are entitled to 
recognition at the hands of this House. 
which they did not invite. They are surrounded by conditions 
which were forced upon them, and I deny that we are beggars 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

As men, and as Democrats, we stood upon this floor and pro- 
tested against putting sugar upon the free list; we stood with 
the Democratic party. When the Mills bill was being considered 
upon this floor, of all the industries of this great country the 
sugar industry of the State of Louisiana was the only one which 
fell into line with the Democratic party and submitted willingly 
toa great reduction of 20 per cent. Every Representative from 
Louisiana voted for this Democratic bill which placed a taritf on 
sugar. The people of the State of Louisiana have always stood 
for the Democratic party. The other sideof the House, when 
we were considering the McKinley bill, struck sugar down; and 
‘ick reason given was because it always voted the Democratic 

cket. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, impressing upon you and this committee 


I know that no such contract exists as will en- | 


They are in a position | 


the fealty of our people of Louisiana to the Democratic party, to 
which I refer with pride, I say to the party towhich we have 
always belonged, we appeal to you that if you can not grant the 
continuance of the bounty you will at least give us such a reve- 


| nue duty as will enable the people of the State of Louisiana to 


existin the years tocome. 

The Committee on Ways and Means in this bill propose to 
place a prohibitive duty on refined sugar, placing that grade 
which yields revenue on the free list. 

Now, I want to state here for the information of the commit- 
tee that last year there was consumed in this country nearly 
4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, and that there was imported above 
16 Dutch standard only 32,000,000 pounds. 

I make this statement, Mr. Chairman, to show that the tariff 
which has been levied upon refined sugar isof asufficient amount 
to permit the controlling of the price of sugar by the sugar 
trust, and it will still be able to do it under the rate on refined, 
reported by this Democratic Committee of Ways and Means. 
Why, do not the gentlemen know that the 3,000,000,000 pounds 
of sugar below 16 Dutch standard imported into this country 
| last year was not consumed as it came in? Do they not know 
| that the price of that sugar was a great deal lower than the 

price of the sugar which was consumed? And do they not 
know, and do not this committee know, that when they le 
a tariff of a quarter of a cent a pound upon refined sugar in 
the bill which they have reported that they tax the people not 
for revenue and fail to follow out the principle of the Demo- 
cratic party in placing a tax which will yield a revenue: 

Now, sir, I want to say right here that I am far from wishing 
to strike down the sugar refiners of this country, but [do charge 
that the main reason for the existence of the bounty, the main 
reason for the magnanimous action of the Republican party to- 
ward the people of Louisiana, was indicated by the sugar trust; 
and I believe, and I am firmly convinced, that if this proposi- 
tion remains, that if raw sugar is on the free list, the rate on 
refined sugar proposed in this bill is simply the quintessence of 
a high protective tariff, and it can not be justified by a princi- 
ple enunciated by the Democratic party, 

We are to-day in a position which entitles us to consideration; 
and if this bounty is stricken olf I shall appeal to you, as I do 
with this amendment, for the laying ofa taritiforrevenue. This 
amendment starts at 1 cent a pound on all sugars testing 
by the polariscope. It adopts the method of a tariff based upon 
the saccharine strength ofraw sugars. That was done, sir, be- 
cause frauds would exist by adherence to the Dutch standard 
of color. Starting with 1 cent it goes up for each grade of 
sugur three one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. If gentlemen 
are anxious to adoptan ad valorem rate, it has in it the essence 
of an ad valorem rate, while it carries, so far as the 1 cent is con- 
cerned, a specific rate also. 

As to the other part of the amendment, it leaves the bill in 
the same position in which it isto-day in regard to the refining 
industries of this country, because it provides that there shall 
be an additional tariff of one-fifth cent a pound on all sugars 
above 16 Dutch standard, and prevents foreign governments, 
which pay bounties to their sugar producers, from bringing 
their sugars here after receiving that bounty, and coming in 
competition with the people of Louisiana, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia. Therefore, should we be placed in so unfortunate a posi- 
tion as not to be able to maintain the bounty for the allotted 
time, we should have from the hands of our Democratic friends 
at least a tariff for revenue purposes. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I ask for one minute more, 
I just wanted to state—— 

Mr. HAINES. [ask that the gentleman's time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would have tocharge it against 
the side that the gentleman is on. 

Mr. PRICE. Charge it to us. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I want tostate 
this to my friends on the Democratic side: That this tariff for 
revenue is a proper tariff, when to-day the Treasury of the 
United States nas a deficit; when the authors of this bill know 
that the amount possible to be raised under it falls much below 
that necessary to meet the legitimate expenses of the Govern- 
ment. It is an invitation for the issuance of more bonds and an 
| increase of the public debt in time of peace, which policy I shall 
oppose in every form of antagonism. I oppose and deprecate a 
financial policy permitting it. It should exist no longer than 
that period which would be required in sweeping it from the 
statute book. 

Let us prevent the necessity for further bond issue, which un- 
necessarily inflicts upon posterity. the onerous burden of aninter- 
est-bearing debt, by raising sufficient revenue to support the 
Governmenteconomieally and honestly administered. Whatare 
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you going to say to the Brae of this country when you have 


stated that there is already adeficit of $75,000,000 and insist upon 
passing a bill which fails to provide for it? Are you going to 
continue issuing bonds and continue to increase the burden upon 
the people by increasing the debt in order to meet the current 
obligations of Government? 

Is not this course more heinous and indefensible than that 
which could possibly result from the imposition of a revenue 
tariff on sugar? Certainly, sir, there can be no answer to this 

uestion except by the admission of its truth. Free sugar is a 

publican principle; it never was Democratic, and can not now 
be made so. The fountain from which it flows has its head in 
the seething stench pot of McKinleyism. It was an ingredient 
in an abomination to which the contents of the witches’ caul- 
dron is purity. It was - as a sop to the sugar trust and 
used as a vehicle to bring into existence the ultraprotective 
wariffs which the act of 1890 contains. 

The amount of revenue which will flow into the Treasury by 
the adoption of this amendment will be about $45,000,000. The 
statement is made by some that this bill fails to raise sufficient 
revenue to meet the general expenses of the Government by a 
sum ranging from forty-five to sixty millions. The adoption of 
this amendment will perfect this bill as a revenue measure, and 
I appeal to this side of the House to support it. 


. Clerks in First and Second Class Post-Offices. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. PAGE, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 3, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 56) for the classification of clerks in first and second class 
post-offices, and for fixing the salaries of the same. 


Mr. PAGE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We should take a fair and practical view of 
this subject. The fact that for many years every Postmaster- 
General under the different Administrations have recommended 
legislation like the bill now under consideration, seems to be a 
good and sufficient reason for its adoption. Certainly these offi- 
cials are in a position to know and understand the needs of the 
mail service. 

That a law of this kind will improve the service, there can be 
no question, as it will removeall uncertainties in regard to the sal- 
ary of clerks, keep good men in office, and establish the system 
on # basis of fairness and equality. 

There is no doubt but that the business interests of the coun- 
try demand this change. This law, if enacted, will apply onl 
to first and second-class post-offices. These offices are locate 
in the great commercial and business centers throughout the 
country—in the communities where it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the mails should be handled promptly and honestly 
for the welfare of all concerned. 

The postal service is much more important to the people of 
the country than any other branch of public service under the 
Government, and every oyu! should be afforded under the 
law to obtain competent and faithful servants to perform the 
duties connected therewith. 

There can be no good reason why a definite and appropriate 
salary should not be fixed for these clerks and have them clas- 
sified as in other branches of the Governmentservice. In fact, 
there are greater reasons in favor of such an arrangement, as a 
larger number of persons are directly interested in this matter 
than in any other branch of the public service. 

To perform the duties connected with these offices requires 
persons of education, integrity, and ability, and it seems un- 
reasonable and unjust that more than ten thousand clerks in 
this class of offices rg beng the country should be eee 
by the Government without hope of promotion to stimulate 
them in their labors, with the uncertainty as to their pay sur- 
rounding them, and still the Government expecting efficient 
service to be performed by them. 

They ought at least to be placed in this respect upon equal 
—s with letter-carriers, railway mail clerks, and clerks in 
other departments of the Government, none of which are over- 


= for their work. Their labors are certainly more arduous 
the labor of those employed in other branches of the pub- 
lic service, as the work requires of them more hours of ne- 


ment and in many instances poorer accommodations are fur- 
nished them in facilities for performing their work. It is no 
argument against the bill to say that there are others ready to 
take their places. 

The places could not be filled without much trouble by persons 
as competent, because it would require time for new elerks to 
acquire the skill which these clerks have already attained, and 
in the meantime the patrons of the office would continue to suf- 
fer on account of the inefficiency of the service; upon the same 
principle that a business man could not discharge a skilled and 
efficient clerk and replace him by another, unskilled and unfa- 
mi‘iar with business and willing to work at « less salary, with- 
out serious injury to his business. 

The business men of the country have to depend largely upon 
the postal facilities for the successful transaction of their busi- 
ness, A man would not think of carrying on an extensive busi- 
ness enterprise with clerks paid only from $100 to 1,000 per 
year, ee when these places were required to be filled by 
persons of ability and integrity, and yet the Government under- 
takes to carry on the important business of running first and 
second class post-offices in this manner. 

Neither is it sound argument against this bill to say that it 
is extravagant because it will increase the appropriations one 
and a half millions of dollars. That amount of appropriation is 
not extravagant when we consider in this connection the mil- 
lions of our business people who are to be benefited by the change. 
It is not economy to furnish poor service in a great Depart- 
ment like the Post-Office Department, when the large business 
interests of the whole country are dependent upon its efficieucy. 
We can not expect good work and good results without employ- 
ing core help; and upon the principle that ‘‘ the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” we can not employ good help without 
paying a fair salary. 

Mr. Chairman, large appropriations are made by the Govern- 
ment for public buildings, for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, for the maintenance of the War, Navy, Agricultural, 
and other Departments, to benefit the business interests of the 
country, without complaint on the part of the people and with- 
out the cry of extravagance being raised against them. 

How much more important to the whole people and the great 
business interests of the country are efficient mail service: and 
still the cry is made that it will increase the appropriations and 
therefore ought not to be done. It seems to me that such econ- 
omy is false economy; the objection is certainly not logical and 
sound when applied to this subject. 

The committee of the House having this matter in charge 
have evidently given it earnest and careful consideration, and 
have unanimously reached the conclusion that this bill should 
become a law. In this view they are sustained by the judgment 
of those high in authority in the Post-Office Department. It 
is demanded by the business people of the country, and it is only 
doing simple justice to the large number of clerks employed in 
this service to have a law of this kind enacted by Congress with- 
out delay. I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that the bill will 
pass. 


Classification of Clerks in First and Second Class Post-Offices. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MICHAEL J. MoETTRIOK, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 3, 1894, 


On the biil (H. R. 56) for the classification of clerks in first and second class 
post-oflices, and for fixing the salaries of the same. 


Mr. McETTRICK said: ' 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration simply marks 
the same systematic provision for the classification and salaries 
of these clerks whose business is to lo»k after the sorting, deci- 
phering, and many other matters connected with the handling 
of the mail, that has been done for all other Departments in our 
National Government. Up to the present time this class of pub- 
lic servants appears to have been entirely overlooked in every 
reformatory scheme. The recommendations proposed in Mr, 
DoNPHY’S bill, as well as those in the letter-carriers’ bill, which 
is to come later, must meet the approval of all members who 
have any practical knowledge of the circumstances. 

Why this legislation has not been enacted hitherto is a sur- 
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prise to the member who comes here for the first time. That 
an army of almost 11,000 clerks, appointed under civil-service 
rules, with its trying exactions, should be paid by this Govern- 
ment such meager s.laries, as have been mentioned here by the 
members of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
appears to be extraordinary. Whoever hears of private business 
concerns conducting business in this slipshod fashion? What 
capable clerk, mechanic, or laboring man would let his services 
to a private employer until he actually knew what his wages 
were to be? 

From the remarks of my friend Mr. DUNPHY, I should say this 
is a kind of ‘‘ go as you please service,” with all the disadvan- 
tages on the side of the employés, who must eventually suffer 
through favoritism and prejudice. The real motive of the biil 
is not to increase the salary output, but to make such classifica- 
tion of this hard-worked and underpaid clerical force as is con- 
sistent with ordinary fairness and business methods. To my | 
knowledge there are clerks of superior and marked ability work- 
ing in the Boston post-office for less than half the wages paid 
to less experienced and efficient clerks in some of the Depart- 
mentselsewhere. I believe the laborer is as worthy of his hire 
there as elsewhere. 

It is not a question of what tens of thousands of clerks might 
be eres for, as has been intimated on this floor. The Gov- 
ernment has invariably, with such exceptions as this, adopted 
the policy, and wisely, of paying living salaries to its employés. 
Why it should make an exception of this branch of the public 
service, where employés, like the toilers of the treadmill, must 
keep moving continually, is something which no member can 
satisfactorily explain. ‘lhe very same objection could be raised 
against the paymentof theannual $5,000salary of the member of 
Congress. Thereisnotashadow of doubt but that tens of thou- 
sands of willing men could be found toaccept this office for $500 a 
year. The policy of ourGovernmentshould be an example to the 

rivateemployer. Our methods should in no sense be niggardly. 

e should everywhere set an example of adopting reasonable 
and limited hours of labor with living wages in all our Depart- 
ments. I have in mind at this momentcapable and efficient gen- 
tlemen employed in post-offices as clerks who could readily and 
satisfactorily fill positions which pay three times the salaries 
they are now receiving, who are compelled in driving seasons to 
perform three times the labor of higher-paid officials elsewhere. 
As an example, take the post-office in my native city of Boston 
during the busy monthsof October, November, and December, 
for instance, while our annual election campaigns are going on. 

From the opening of the campaign season until its close both 
postal clerks and postal carriers are harder worked than any 
prudent man would work his cattle. It is no uncommon thing 
at this season of the year for both classes of workers to do two 
days’ labor in one. But the agony doesnot end with the close of 
the campaign. After this comes the Christmasand holiday sea- 
son, when the already overwrought employés are forced to re- 
newed exertions to keep pace with the new demands made upon 
their strained and overtaxed powers. 

Take it all in all, there is not at the present time a class of 
public laborers possessing the same high order of intelligence 
and capacity that are so wretchedly provided for as these em- 
ployés. In addition, their services are in many cases of the 
most responsible character, and for this reason again out of all 
keeping with the salaries paid. Fourteen and sixteen hours 
daily during the busy periods, and this, too, in an atmosphere 
at times unhealthy and stifling, are not unusual. 

In a recent conversation with the postmaster of one of our 
largest. cities, he referred to the services of a certain clerk, 
whose wages were but $600 ayear,as meriting by reason of their 
responsibility a sum twice this amount. The principle of gov- 
ernmental employ is based upon eight hours for work, a cor- 
responding eight for reading or recreation, and eight for rest. 
Why this class of people should be specially set aside for unfa- 
vorable discrimination no fair-minded man can explain. 

It is in no sense a political question, but one for the establish- 
ment of a well-rounded system which will build up an intelligent 
and well-equipped force in a mental, moral, and physical sense. 
In other words, a well-rounded force do the work of this Depart- 
ment ina most thorough and well-rounded manner. Underpaid 
salaries donot contribute first-class service. To work well, men 
and women must feel well. To feel well, it is essential that 
they live well. An abundance of good air, good food, and 
proper clothing is necessary. These necessities can not be 
procured for chalk. Surely the niggardly salaries doled out to 
these clerks will not furnish them. 

In the Boston post-office, as cited by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Loup], who evidently knows what he is talking 
about, as he had at one period of his life some practical experi- 
ence of post-office work, there are several clerks employed at 
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$600 a year who have worked there for many years. The fig- 
ures as given by him show that eleven of these clerks have ren- 
dered eight years’ service. What stronger argument of the ut- 
ter wretchedness of this present system can be found than this? 

Wherein lies the incentive of faithful labor for meritorious 
promotion? Such a hopeless condition of things can be found 
nowhere else in the Depurtmental service. Secarcely a week 
passes that I do not meet applicants for increase of salaries in 
other Departments, which are already 50 per cent higher than 
those earned by the beneficiaries of this bill, who do not perform 
nearly the amount of labor nor work nearly the same number of 
hours, yet think their services are not sufficiently remunerated. 
Insome cxses the claims of these applicants appear justifiable by 
contrast with other salaries paid in the same Departments. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, when the hard, undeniable facts are 
presented no justifiable objection can be o‘Tered by the oppo- 
nents of the bill. Noarguments thus far opposed have stood the 
test of discussion. The present system, or lack of system, call 
it what you will, is absurd, ir-egular, and unwarranted. It has 
met the condemnation of Postmasters-General from Administra- 
tion to Administration. It is founded neither upon reason, 
economy, nor common sense. I[t is the dearest and costliest sys- 
tem in the long run that could be devised, and the sooner it 
is altered and newer and better conditions created the better 
will it be for the credit of the Government and the service of a 
Department to whom the people owe so much, and which should 
be elevated to the highest standard of perfection. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
OF 


2.0.8: ThA VaR. D, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 31, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes— 


Mr. AITKEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I esteem it a great privilege to stand in this 
national council an advocate of the people's cause. The people 
declared in favor of protection wnen they laid the broad founda- 
tion of American independence. With the first opportunit 
they enacted a great protective stitute, the result of which 
never can be estimated in money value. It paid the war debt of 
the Revolution. It made us a commercial nation. It clothed 
our armies, supported our credit, built usa navy and enabled 
the nation to suppress the moststupenfous rebellion ever known 
in modern times. It is our common defense, and if allowed to 
continue it will secure the safety and glory of the nation. 

If the people will continue to investigate the question as pre- 
sented by the two political parties, then may we expect the very 
best results, for the people govern. 

Thereare two kinds of tariff only known in the discussion of the 
presentday. A protective tariff and afres-trade tariff. <A free- 
trade tarill issometimes called a tariif for revenue only, which 
is a very proper definition, as it is thereby stripped of all of the 
protective features. Great Britain has a free-trade tariff upon 
which she raises annually about one hundred millions of tariff 
duties; more, proportionately to her population, than any other 
country except the United States, and yet Great Britain standg 
as the free-trade country of the world. 

The following are the principal items upon which Great Britain 
lays atariff: Chicory, cocoa, coffee, currants, figs, raisins, rum, 
brandy, tea, tobacco, snuff,and wine. Great Britain and Ire- 
land have no less than 135 customs districts, with collectors or 
superintendents and subordinates. More than 1,500 custom- 
house officers alone are employed in London, and about 700 in 
Liverpool. 

How does a protective tariff differ froma tariff for revenue 
only? 

Tariff duties levied upon articles that come in direct compe- 
tition with the product of the home country are protective. 

Articles which can not be produced or are noncompetitive 
are admitted free of duty; for while the revenue when collected 
is used in both instances for the same purpose. the manner of its 
levy and collection mxkes the different terms ‘‘ tariff for reve- 
nue only ” or “ protective tariff” applicable. The Republicans 
advocate the protective system because they believe that, inas- 
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much as duties are necessary to defray Government expenses, 
levying them on the product of labor must of necessity inure to 
the benefit of our laborers and maintain a distinction between 
the laborers of this and other countries; and if the price of the 
foreign article is enhanced thereby, our manufacturers and La- 
borers are able to obtain better prices for their product, and thus 
stimulate the industry until competition here will of itself brio 
prices to the lowest possible figure commensurate with goo 
wages, while if levied on noncompetitive articles, such as we are 
unable by reason of climate or otherwise to produce, we receive 
no benefit whatever except the duty, which in such cases must 
of necessity enhance the price to the consumer; in other words, 
the Republicans believe the duties can be so levied that while 
the great amount of money necessary for Government expenses 
oan be raised, the people as a whole will profit by increased in- 
dustry and consumption nearly if not quite panel te the amount 
they are compelled to pay. . 

I would like at this time to be able to tell you what the Dem- 
ocratic party believes on this question, but having lived thirty- 
nine years and seen that party on every side of every question, 
always on the wrong side at the wrong time, and ans tenowing 
just where their camp is pitched at present, I refrain from haz- 
arding any opinion. 

DUTIES DEFINED. 

There are two kinds of duties—specific and ad valoram. 

A specific duty is a fixed sum paid in the country from which 
the article is exported or sent. Illustration: Wheat pays as 
cific duty of 25 cents per bushel, without reference to its market 
value. Hence, on the wheat shipped from Toronto, Canada, to 
Detroit, Mich., 25 cents for each bushel is collected in the cus- 
tom-house at Detroit without regard to the value of the wheat. 

An ad valorem duty is a net per cent, or a per cent of the valu- 
ation of the goods or article in the country from which exported. 
Illustration: Suppose a 20 per centad valorem duty is placed on 
wheat. The same bushel of wheat shipped from Toronto to De- 
troit, if worth in Toronto when shipped 60 cents — bushel, the 
rate of duty being 20 per cent, the duty would therefore be 20 

r cent of 60 cents, which equals 12 cents duty, or less than one- 

alfof the specilic duty at 25 cents per bushel. These duties 
may both be levied on the same article—namely, wheat, 25 cents 
specific duty, and 10 per cent ad valorem; hence the same figures 
as above. The 25 cents per bushel would be collected without 
regard to cost. The 10 per cent ad valorem would be collected 
also, which would be on wheat valued at 60 cents, as above, a 
difference of 6 cents; therefore, the sum of the two duties, the 
25 cent specific duty and the 10 per cent ad valorem, added, 
equals 31 cents per bushel. 

RECIPROCITY. 

Reciprocity is an agreement between nations affecting the 
importing and exporting of certain articles. Illustration: Our 
first reciprocity agreement with Hawaii allowed the sugar pro- 
duced in the Hawaiian Islands to enter free of duty in ports of 
the United States, while all articles of trade going from the 
United States were admitted at the ports of Hawaii free of 
duty. Itdiffers from free trade in that by reason of a tariff law 
existing in either country or in both certain articles may be re- 
served by either or both Governments from the reciprocal ar- 
rangement, whereby duty is to be collected oneither or by only 
one, as agreed to. A great advantage is found in the South 
Amorican and Mexican trade, by which we, through reciproc- 
ity, secure an advantage. 

AMERICAN FREE INSTITUTIONS, 

President Cleveland and the tariff reformers of the present 
day claim that the property rights of the Pee le of the United 
States are diminished by a protective tariff. e freest institu- 
tion in America ought to be that of opportunity. Any theory 
of government or system of laws which takes away from the in- 
dividual man the opportunity for employment or the meh 
nity to produce that from which he may obtain a livelihood is 
more truly fundamental than any other principle of our Govern- 
ment, The Americsn citizen must be preferred in his opportu- 
nities to the citizen of any competing nation of the earth. 

FREB TRADE 


is claimed to be the natural system of government, while protec- 
tion is the artificial system of government. We can nv more 
foilow nature than we can follow the myths or the mythologies 
of past ages. What the American are is the re- 
sult of improvement and improved methods. In following na- 
ture the Indian of this country for an untold period of years was 
the true student of nature who never developed. The engie- 
Saxon race have changed the wilderness and the solitude into 
blossoming fields and thriving cities by the artificial system of 
protection and development. None of the property rights of 
men have been infringed upon except it be where one man might 
be said to stand in the way of a thousand. 
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The pioneers of the forest, in settling this country, built dams 
across creeks and rivers, by which they harnessed the current 
of running streams to the shafts of millstones. By the new 
power their grain was ground and the factory system of our 
great industrial country was commenced. The injury that the 
dam might have worked to one man by the backwater or over- 
flow of the stream was not heeded because of the greater com- 
munity interest received. So,in the laying of the foundation of 
our Government, the first Congress, composed of farmers (for all 
were either agriculturists or members of some profession), gave 
us, as one of the firststatutes placed upon our books, the practical 
statute of a protective tariff, which fostered community inter- 
ests and left the importer or foreign agent to find a more re- 
munerative occupation in common with the people. 


THE SOUTH AND RESTRICTION. 


Yor a hundred years men have taught and tried to emphasize 
that the South was adapted only to the raising of cotton, rice, 
and sugar; that these products did not need protection; there- 
fore, as early as 1816, the South declared for free trade. ‘The 
facts are that this fallacy has prevailed to the detriment of the 
South in all her past history. 

Georgia, with her climate and soil, ought to be the leading 
State of the Union. She far exceeds Pennsylvania in all her 
natural resources, and has equal opportunities in outlets for her 
commerce. The average farmer in Georgia receives an income 
of $160 per annum, while the average farmer in Pennsylvania 
receives $457. The difference betweon thesesums, namely, $297, 
is the annual sacrifice made by the farmer of Georgia in main- 
taining his ideas of cotton as the staple for his country to grow. 
A diversity of interests, the result of a diversity of industry in 


agriculture, will ——— in Georgia what it has produced in 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, and in all the great Northern States 
of the Union. 
WHY FREE TRADE? 
‘The sixteen Southern, or old slave States, have in the Senate 
31 votes for free trade. ‘Mhis may be explained by the fact that 
out of a total of four million and a half of employes in factories, 


these States represent 344,000 or 7 per cent. The thirty-one 
Southern Senators ought to represent, if they be truly repre- 


sentatives of the laboring ple of the United States, 1,575,000, 
a true rtion of the whole number of people so employed in 
the Un States, whereas they only represent one-fifth of that 


number, so that whatever legislation labor receives at the hands 
of the present Senate of the United States it can be accounted 
for from the foregoing array of facts. 

MARKETS, 

With home advantages, the agriculturist finds a market for 
his products. The official statistics of the United States show 
that. 30 per cent of the population are farmers engaged in agri- 
culture; 70 per cent in other occupations. The effect of agri- 
culture is measured by this proportion. In the States where 70 
per cent of the ple are engaged in occupations other than ag- 
riculture, the farmer has an annual income, the result of his 
market, of $457, but in the States where the inverse is true, 
where 70 per cent of the people are engaged in agriculture and 
only 30 per cent in other occupations, then we find that the 
farmer is restricted in the amount of hisincome to $160, making 
a loss, as a result of a limited market, of $297 annually. Michi- 
gan and Texas are absolute examples of the foregoing compari- 


son. 

Ninety-two per cent of all the products of the American 
farmer isconsumed athome. Eight per cent alons is offered for 
saleabroad. The world’s markets are as open to-day as they 
will be for many years tocome. Every country in the world has 
some form of a protective tariff, and we need not expect to sell 
in these markets, after paying the duty, in competition with the 
products of cheaper labor of such countries. Therefore those 
who clamor for the markets of the world forget that the prin- 
ciple which gives to the — of the United States the markets 
of the world free must also give to the people of the world the 
markets of the United States free. 

FALSE THEORIZS OF PROTECTION. 

Those who argue a st the protective theory take an isolated 
occupation or an iso workman insome great occupation and 
compare from this standpoint the operations incident to the 
whole business or interest. 

The cost of a ton of iron ore, delivered to the furnaces at Lake 
Erie points, Michigan, is $3.96, made up as follows: 


lies cdi saniemnesssocndilipiges-esne ana diiron aati 80.72 
Th aiid idiot Lint ian ieleicennecipapicionecnicn * 299 

Ta neh tiihaiaes daminindyi-singiecntacbed tpibeetipbnses soomacubcoapaaiben = 00 

H a cae ea le ce eiatbeingt« eanativationn ‘ 
NE aii inteadlaniab npinirnlibilannesainavonsinre <mtiatteneesen< aim Soe 1.48 
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This gives a total of $1.40 to labor. The remaining $2.56 is 
distributed toinsurance,taxes, development, buildingsand equip- 
ment, royalty andfreight. Superintendenceand capital invested 
must be added as an additional item of cost. 

Starting with this proposition, the Hon. Mr. WASHINGTON of 
Tennessee, in the RecorD of February 9, on page 2434, gives the 
cost of maintaining a furnace in Tennessee. I quote the follow- 
ing from his remarks bodily: 


The value of'a furnace to a community isa matter of mathematical dem- 
onstration. 

The consequences of stopping a furnace of 900 to 1,000 tons capacity per 
Week would be somewhat as follows: The freight receipts inward and out- 
Ward amount to not less than $15,000 to $20,000 per month, which is about 
equal to the average revenue to a railroad derived from a city of 20,000 peo- 
ple. This gives one some idea of the enormous amount of business set in 
motion by a large furnace in operation. In addition tothe direct loss tothe 
railroad in the falling off of its business, the employés of the railroad and 
those dependent upon them wouldsuffer corresponding hardships and losses. 
There would also be cut off in wages to furnace employés $15,000 to 816,000 
per month. The farmers in thevicinity whosell their farm products—fionr, 
bacon, corn, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs, chickens, fruits, and live stock— 
would lose a ready, profitable home market, and would soon be made to feel 
the hard timesincidental to stopping the furnace. 

The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the burden; as it re- 
quires from 300 to 350 tons of coal per day to produce coke for such a fur- 
nace. This would cut off about $10,000 monthly at the coal mines and result 
in preventin ~ 150 to 200 miners from ear their daily bread. 

Following in the track of ro of ween and losses, our Wholesale merchants 
at home would suffer a monthly loss of thousandsof dollars of trade. 

To presont these results with more practical force we will-work out the 
problem of one furnace and apply to the entire iron interest of Tennessee 
and give the figures in gross covering a year: 

The loss to railroad in freight, passenger fares, and indirect serv- 


UN al il tanec casino Siete $240, 000 
The loss to those dependent:on railroad, 81.000 per month _.......... 12,000 
Employés of furnace, $15,000 to $16,000 per month --_.. _..- a, 
To iarmers in vicinity, $3,000 per month ....-..........-......-...-..- 36, 000 
Oaal-<miners? 610000. per monen -.. ...... .. 2. 22. enone ne eee n~-s---- 120,00 
Wholesalemerchants, say-$5,000 per. month........................-..  -72,000 
SRO TOR | COUT FIN a an ons ot cree ose cnteewseesnnccasenwe 3, 600 


At 


tal lossestimated to the people of Tennessee by stopping one 


furnace for one year 669, 600 
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gument, 

Protection on pig iron is a single industry, and yet in this he 
shows how railroad freights, passenger fares, and direct serv- 
ice, tagether with those dependent upon the railroad, all are 
part of the one enterprise. Next, the coal miners and the own- 
ers of mines are directly interested. Then the farmer in the 
vicinity is shown to be one of the most immediately interested 
and benefited. 

Next, the merchantand thedoctor. Hereisa Southern Dem- 
ocrat pleading for the great principle of protection, and yet he 
votes to repeal the MekKinley act, which kept his furnace going. 
He argues for protection, but votes for free trade. 

| desire now to show the unfair method of treating the matter 
of lubor cost in all sueh enterprises by the tariff reformers. 

if Mr. M‘LLs was presenting this case, he would say that it cost 
$669,600 to produce 52,000 tons of ore; that labor received $186,- 
00° of this, while all of the remainder went to the owners of the 
plant. The absolute cost can only be measured by the absolute 
loss.in the comparing of values. Mr. WASHINGTON’s statement 
answers the purpose admirably. 

[If this furnace had been operated for the whole period of one 
year, instead of the loss estimated, amounting to $669,600, the 
ne arising therefrom-would have been distributed to all the 

encficiaries named in the great enterprise, namely, railroad 
freight and fares, railroad employés, employés at the furnace, 
farmers in the vicinity, coal miners who furnish the coal, whole- 
sale merchants who before clothed the operatives, and doctors 
who through their professional service were compensated, all 
of which makes up a total bill, and no one item in the whole 
transaction. can bo isolated without calculating its proportion- 
ate share to the whole. 

It must. be noted in this calculation that the owners of the 
minesare left out entirely. The damage caused to their works 
by idleness,interest on their investment, the necessary expenses 
oi maintaining watch foree, pumping, etc., to keep mines clear 
of water, must.all be. considered as a further addition to the sum 
named by Mr. WASHINGTON, but the figures presented by this 
tariff reformer from Tennessee, who is a fairsampleof the Dem- 
ocratengaged in tariff tinkering, answers the purpose that I now 
havebefore me, to show that the quastion of taking a single item, 
such as wages, and comparing it to the whole cost or loss, is in- 
equitable and false both in theory and practice. 

Thereare three elements—labor, capital, andmaterial. Their 
proportions run very nearly as follows: Labor, 20per cent; cap1- 
tal, 20 per cent, and material, 60 percent. Taking the statis- 
ties of manufactures in the United States sinee 1870, this pro- 

rtion is found to run through all general-statistics of manu- 

ture. It teaches one great less¢n—that there is a law of 


tatement Mr. WASHINGTON-epitomizes' the whole ar- 
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economic distribution under the operation of our protective sys- 





tem, which is maintzined by preventing foreign competition 
from reducing or increasing the prices at which any articie is 
sold. Our tariff laws have been so it the foreign 
competitor was not able to pay the 1 change the 
course of the market by the price at whi night sell his 
goods. 

By examining the report of the Census Bureau on manufae- 
tures, it will be found that each and every item r | con- 
forms to this law. The variation is not g r tha nt 
usually. Where such variations occur, it goes to labor rather 
than to capital. The following tubles exemplify th of 
the Eleventh Census, as reported (the figures are taken from 
extra Census Bulletin No. 67, March 15, 1894): 

EXAMPLE 1.—Agricultural implementa (pages 6 and 7) 
Per 
\ sunt = 
Pro@uct; total ................ been dedee at »betee #81, 271, 651 109 
Material and miscellaneous cost........................ (2, 732; 813 53 
ei ibe coaidin <ighwigeminnicands seincickot jak 21, 811, 751 7 
ELE IAS TIE LET ; 16, 727, O77 20 


In this example, wages have an advantage over material and 
miscellaneous cost of 7 per cent, capital holding its just 
of 20 per cent; otherwise, the foregoing rule is true and 


Suara 






ho 
statistics in the ‘manufacture of agricultural implements is 
borne out by this table. 
EXAMPLE 2.—Boots and shoes (pages 6 and 7), 
Amount bain 

Product; total. ........ seas Z $220, 649, 358 100 
Material and miscellaneous cost .....................-. } 128, 003, 350 “ 
Ta a ie =e 66, 375, O76 3 
NUNIT coc eer igs a DS |} 26, 270, 932 Lz 





Here material and miscellaneous cost fall below their propo 
tionate share, 2 per cent, while labor is increased one-half abo 









its proportionate share, reaching 30 per cent, capital losing 3 
per cent. 

EXAMPLE 3.—Sread and other bakery products (pages 6 and 7 

| 

OR RONOD 6 0 adit cient nddtnagnns artucsrecionnumtteenent $128, 421, 625 ) 
Material and mis 7 3, 30% 
Wages, cost. . | 2 » O17 ; 
BRINMOS CO OAPIOAL. £65 oc cnn cn cetnccnccs pion nardaaen | 20, 786, 187 i 


In this example we find that the material cost is | per cent 





above its proportionate share, being 61 per cent instead o j 
per cent; wages 23 per cent instead of 20 per cent, being 3 p 
cent above its share, capital losing to wages and material 4 p 
cent. 
EXAMPLE 4.— Clothing, men’s, custom work and repairing (page endl 9 

4 nt Per 
NE ccncintinins in tknend padandas adedeaescseccasccesey GINO mith al 100 
Material and miscellaneous cost ............-.......--..-- 4, 408, 060 47 
EOIN, COND co ccnineisccnn ence cede cecececese abe uanbindcaalin’ 18, 551, 163 33 
Balance to capital ..................... 19, 259, 588 15 








In this table material and cost lose 13 per cent, capital 
per cent, and wages gain 18 per cent. 
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EXAMPLE 5.—Jron and steel (pages 12 and 13). 


| Per 





Amount. cent 
Re ee lt nb ieaawnanoe $450, 954, 348 109 
Material and miscellaneous cost _.....................--- S12, 696, 596 | 72 
cian ihdicisienh dit inese dtcabiedese biceps ciratitaeh cieninipeeinnibi 81,665, 506 | 20 
Bit os hati suntiki nitcaitistheatetedaitaiinierinnteapesiinaieaintics | 83,502, 246 | * 


In the fifth example, iron and steel, which stands for the gen- 
eral: manufacture of this product, we find that material and mis- 
cellaneous cost reaches 72 per cent, or a gain of 12 per cent over 
the general rule of material cost in other manufactures. Cap- 
ital loses:12: per cent-and wages remain statiouary at 20 per cent, 

















Summary. 
Industry. Material. | Wages. Capital 
Per cent. | Per Per cent. 
cultural implements .................. 53 20 
PRET IO cv nccebtenodidencscinimedbie 58 12 
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In these five examples we have asa result but slight varia- 
tions from the absolute share, running through all manufactur- 
ing, showing a loss of 2 per cent to material and miscellaneous 
eost, while wages gain an increase of 5 per cent, capital losing 
6 per cent, Here we have a further and distinctive proof from 
absolute statistical information that labor has had since the 
census of 1880 an increase above ite share in the industrial sys- 
tem of the United States, in the wages paid over all other inte- 
rests, as shown by the foregoing tables. 

In order to prove that the foregoing is not a garbled or iso- 
lated statement, the totals in the statistics of all manufactures 
for the United States, in this same report before quoted, are 


shown to be as follows: 
EXAMPLE 6.—7olal manufactures for the United States for 1890, 
[See Extra Census Bulletin No. 67.] 






Product, total 
Material and miscellaneous cost ..................--... 
TL In oo ii ol enignip bd deeds sate meiiobendinall 
SRAGINON RNIN one cng ccew conduendandequep eeinesinond 
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In this total, material and miscellaneous cost is 2 per cent above 
the general average. Wages are 4 per cent above and capital 
is 6 per cent below, the loss faliing upon capital’s share. 

These examples are the living proofs of the necessity of equal 
and fair protection in any national law. 

; THE WAR ON AGRICULTURE. 

In levying duties on the products of the ground, no discrimina- 
tion should be made in favor of one cereal or crop against that 
of another, either on account of location or political affiliation. 
No Democrat on this floor, whether he come from Michigan, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, or any other portion of the country, 
ean ever explain with any degree of reason why three products 
of the ground grown in Southern States, namely, rice, uts, 
and sugar, should be favored, while all the products of Michi- 

n should be discriminated against. I want the farmers of 

ichigan to read the on and then decide for themselves: 

The duties fixed by the Wilson bill are as follows: Rice, 83 
per cent; Se, 72 per cent; sugar,40 percent. Corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, ley, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay are fixed at an 
average of about 20 per cent. Now, let us see how it works. 
The total crop for 1893 of sugar, peanuts, and rice amounts to 
about $28,000,000 worth. The following is Michigan’s crop of 
cereals for 1893: 


ee 








a oe bushels..| 21,000,000} $10,000, 000 
SOUR aces kia atecen.«escctcuenacounaaed do....| 20,000,000 | — 11, 000, 000 
SED scnitnh hn lcaeiscunkitheces anadaleendeeencial Go....| 28,000, 000 7,500, 000 
RSS NRA) a ROEM NAR BEIT 0 do... 1, 600, 000 700, 000 
SIN ono once diccazn anne. candeacehacoeieeeatan. Ca 650, 000 
MPMI... cocasvauacccatccs..ocbiecainalel do... 800, 000 450, 000 
DICE icine ne nntbhiies «ine wl ean aeindaiaadl do....| 14,600, 000 6, 500, 000 
Cte tae 1,850,000 | 17,000; 000 
TMT SPO MEI Sic ELLIO 53, 800, 000 





This shows the amount in bushels and value, giving a total of 
@53,800,000. The operation of the foregoing produces results as 
follows: The southern crop of sugar, rice, and peanuts is increased 
by reason of the taritf?, according to the philosophy of our friends, 

© reformers, in the sum of $18,200,000, while the crop of Michi- 
gan, which was worth more than double the rice, sugar, and pea- 
nut crop, is only increased in value by the same tariff law, ac- 
cording to the tariff reformers, in the sum of $10,760,000. 

In other words, the people of Michigan must raise more than 
a hundred millions worth of corn, wheat, oats, etc., to return an 
increase of value equal to that which is yielded by the rice, ae 
nut, and sugar crop in the South, of $28,000,000. If this is leg- 


islating for the whole people of the United States, the people of 
Michigan must study a new principle of nwo economy to 
ever understand how it is accomplished e hay crop of Mich- 
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igan alone is equal to the whole of the sugarcropof the United 
States in 1893, but it must take care of itself against Canadian 
en coed while Louisiana sugar must be fostered and nursed 
by the Government against the West India Islands sugar. 

FREE WOOL. 


There is nothing in the article of wool which makes it proper 
that it should go on the free list any more than any other pro- 
duction of labor in the United States. Wool is not raw mate- 
rial, does not grow indigenous, is an agricultural product, and 
such products are as much entitled to protection as manufac- 
tured products,if notmore. There are one million flock masters 
in the United States. They employ another million in the care 
and management of their flocks; so that we have two million of 
men cnpneen in thisoneindustry. They represent at least one- 
sixth of our entire population. No industry is so thoroughl 
diversified as raising wool. In forty-seven States and Terri- 
tories these flocks are owned. Every State and Territory is in- 
terested. 

It has been claimed that the reason wool is placed upon the 
free list by the present bill is that the Eastern manufacturers 
have demanded free raw material. This is not true. In the 
closing hours of the debate, on July 4, the New England Sena- 
tors went on record, in which statements they challenged the 
South and West to show where New England has demanded free 
wool, and in proof of this assertion, I cite the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, where these statements are recorded. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of July 4, 1894, page 8448-8449. ) 

Senator SHERMAN, in this same controversy, used the follow- 
ing language (RECORD of July 4, page 8442): 

Iam glad tosay that every representative of a manufactu 
far as I know, every Senator on this floor on this side of the C 
favor of giving to the farmer shave of the protection ou wool, ‘Every 
Senator on this side has voted for it, * * * and Senators on the other 
side (Democratic) can not answer the charge I make this day that they are 
responsible for any evil that comes or any feeling that may arise in the 
minds of the farmers of the South, as well as the North, that they will be 
responsible for this discrimination. . 

It has been argued by those who favor free wool that we do 
not produce the clip of wool in the United States needed for 
mix g purposes, The memorial of the Ohio Woolgrowers’ As- 
sociation, Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 35, fully corrobo- 
rates the fact that we raise in the United States all the grades of 
wool needed, so that the American clip can supply the want of 
every factory. It is no longer a debatable question that we 
must import wool. It is a matter of choice and not a matter of 
necessity. ; 

The finished product of the farmer is putin the free list, a 
product that represents a greater proportional amount of labor 
than almost any finished product in the market, counting mate- 
rial in each instance as raw material, and not only labor, but 
capital. I undertake to say that there is more labor in produc- 
ing a pound of wool than in making the pound of wool into cloth, 
and certainly our Democratic friends will not say that the farmer 
who labors is not entitled toas much consideration as any other 
man who labors. Then, why put woolon the free list and 45 per 
cent duty on manufactured woolens? Eastern Democrats say it 
was done to make wool cheap, that the manufacturer might com- 

te with foreign manufacturers. Western Democrats say it 
Ge make wool dear; by allowing foreign wool to come in free 
they can afford to pay more for our wool. You may take your 
choice, but I am constrained to beliove that the prevailing sen- 
timent of the country is thatincompetency of the party in power 
is the cause of such unjust discrimination, and this ruin of the 
sheep industry affects others than those directly interested, as 
their energies will now be directed in some other branch of 
farming that is sure to make competition in that particular 
branch so much greater; so all suffer by such legislation. 

Arguments for the — of showing the disastrous results 
of this attempt to strike down the wool industry seem to be al- 
most useless. It is proper to state that the wool industry is 
the third largest of the world. Our product in 1893 exceede 
that of 1892 by 31,000,000 pounds, showing the annual product 
to be 364,000,000 pounds. The effect of t _ rae measure 
has caused a shrinkage of more than 2,000,000 sheep within the 
the last year, a decline in the value of sheep of $37,000,000. 

To this is to be added theshrinkage in value of farm and ranch 
property devoted to the sheep industry during the last twelve 
months, whereby the direct loss on the fixed eee of the 
woolgrowers of the United States amounts to $50,000,000. To 
this must be added the decline in the value of the wool clip of 
1893, amounting to $20,000,000 more, so that we reach the grand 
total $107 ,000,000 of actual loss to this one industry. 

I append herewith a tableshowing the effect of the wool tariff 
of 1867, 1883, and the McKinley law of 1890, together with the 
number of sheep, the increase and decrease of price in wool as 
result of the tariff rate. The diagram expresses more clearly 
the operation of the law than it can be expressed in words, 
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[From Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 77, second session Fifty-third Congress.] 


NUMBER OF 
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61,000,000 


60,500,000 
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1 Law of 1867, Law of 1883, Law of 1890. | 
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43,500,000 
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42,500,000 
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Pounds of wool grown. 


1881—290, 000, 000 
1882—300, 000, 000 
1883—320, 400, 000 


1884—337, 500, 000 
1885—329, 600. 000 
1886—323, 031, 026 
1887—-302, 169, 950 
1888—301, 876, 121 
1889—295, 779, 479 
1890—309, 474, 856 


1891—307, 101, 507 
1892—333, 018, 405 
1893—364, 156, 666 


WAGES. 


The Democrats for twenty years have toiled with the labor- 
ing men of America in trying to convince them that they were 
telng robbed by a protective tariff, holding before them the 
idea that it did not increase their wages, but made them pay 


more for what they eat and what clothing they had to wear, | 


seeking to convince them of the fact that if it were not for the 
tariff they could buy everything for as much less as was the 
tariff. 

The time came when these laboring people seemed to yield to 
the arguments of the would-be reformers. The Democrats were 
placed in power. The sequel is easily told. Idleness, poverty, 
bankruptcy, and everything else that is wholly unsatisfactory in 





Increase of 10} per cent in three years; law of 1867. Duty, 12} cents per pound, 
Decrease of 6 per cent in seven years; law of 1883. Duty, 10 cents per pound. 


Increase of 18} per centin three years; McKinley law. Duty, 11 cents per pound. 


the great business world is present. Now they are trying to 
persuade these same laboring people that the fault is not with 
| the reformers, but the result of bad laws; to which I answer, it 
| can not truthfully be so charged, for the Republicans so admin- 
istered these same laws that all were employed; all were well 
paid; all were wellfed. Neither idleness nor bankruptcy, or any 
| Of the signs incident to the present were known to exist under 
| the administration of the Republicans, 
| It is useless for members on this floor to longer attempt to 
vilify or charge upon the Republicans the disastrous resu!ts as 
they are known to exist. The New York Sun, Herald, Times, 
World, the Baltimore Sun, Chicago Herald, St. Louis Republic, 
| Kansas City Times, Springfield Republican, and many hundred 


ae an 
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of the news papers who teach only Democratic doctrine to-day, 
all openly charge the whole responsibility for the present de- 
plorable condition of things upon Grover Cleveland and his ad- 
ministration of public affairs, 

CANADA AND MICHIGAN AT THE DETROIT CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

If the farmers of Michigan, those who live adjacent to the 
markets of Detroit, would learn something of the practical ef- 
fect of the tariff laws now in existence, they should take time to 
study carefully the following report. The customs receipts at 
Detroit for five years are given. ‘Twelve articles are specified. 


Importations at the port of Detroit for years ending June 30. 











Articles (dutiable). | 1889. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893, 
ortar { bushels..| 410,055 | 226,214 | 129,507 9, 025 Til 
Seer at A 194,251 Oe ees ait soe 152,18 61, 860 

mt ushels. . 1 

ee \saee| Oras eee eee ea ee 

e § pounds.. ’ 
Butter ......------ Values. | @LI71 8675 #700 $761 e99 
Cattle $number . 1,731 1,259 609 89 38 
1©- aoe conn anne }values...| 85,906] 3,512] $1,659] 61,601 8888 
Corn bushels... 59 1 102 145 15 
Wine sabsspcgue values. ..| 839 $1 S51 $69 Bo 
Bers dozens -| 437,993 | 353,903] 7,114 , 59M 24, 655 
Rot seeerees pecs | values. .. 4,514 Pel, 148 “$777 | 815,781 $2, 955 
aia ushels.. nigel saeten do thecpetwesnall 
Flaxseed ......... values... #219 eer re ee BN 
Ha tons ..... 65 207 122 27 63 
P +-nseetnghnaene values... 8718 | 81,896] $1,046 e202. 8697 
Slorses number . 662 606 ‘600 434 568 
BOB-swee-----"") values...) $69,217 | 806,511 | 869,104 | 850,667 | 864,639 
Oates bushels... 803 $2 121 188 B94 
Sere ae br) i woe, tan an } 

a . usheis.. 

Potatoes ......... values... 8204 843 | 8176, 242 870 8180 
Sheep number . 1,174 1,525 1,515 1, 337 2, 266 
D acon nese sone values...| 82,807 680 278 | 88,961 | (813,574 








*Free; Dozens, 164;729; value, 820,519. 


O'The column in the table above for 1889 shows the effect of 
Canadian products in the Detroit market when there was no 
tariff levied upon the artiele specified. Beginning with the 6th 
day of October, 1890, duties were levied on all the articles named, 


which affects the result asshown in the column for 1890. Eight-~ 


een hundred and ninety-one, 1892, and 1893 show further reduc- 


tions in the operation of the amounts brought from ‘Camada into | 


the Detroit market. 


The total value of these twelve articles brought to the Detroit : 


market in 1880, as shown by table, was $555,646. Theresult 
in 1893 shows the total value of the products was $24,- 
567. Iftwo items are eliminated, aspecial showing in favor of all 
other products isnoticeable. Of beansand: e, paying a duty 
of 40 cents a bushel, Canada furnished in 1889, 134,251 bushels. 
In 1890 there was afalling off, but in 1891 an increase, with a 


corresponding falling off in 1892, but an increase in 1893, which . 


amounted to 161,360 bushels. 


Tere we have the wonderful spectacle of competition in these | 


twoarticles of agriculturalproduct, beans and pease, ofthe Cana- 
dian farmers oifering for sale in the Detroit market $210,776 
worth of this product of the ground, upon which they paid into 
the custom-house a duty of $64,544 for the privilege of selling 
them in competition with American beans and pease. 

The other item to which special attention is called is horses. 
In 1889, 622 horses, valued at $69,217, were imported from Can- 
ada, when thore was no duty levied against them. But after 
four years of protective duty, we find that Cunada was able to 
sell in the Detroit market 568 horses or mules for a total sum of 
$64,050, upon which, taking them at the average price of $113, 
they paid $30 per head, or a total of 817,040, for the privilege of 
selling them in the Detroit market. 

ifthe sum of the value of beans, pease, and horses be subtracted 
from the value of all other articles imported in 1893, it will be 
seen that only $19,161 worth of Canadian products passed through 
the Detroit custom-house in 1898, under the ee of the 
McKinley law, as against $555,646 worth in 1889, when there 
wero no tariff laws aifecting such p 


a 8um 
benefit with the producers on the 

We candidly ask the farmers if they can not see and understand 
how they have the advantage of th 


million of uct. What the farmers need is an inte t 
un. Gi these living actual principles, and then they 
are assured of having but one dut: namely, to sup- 


to 
t the tical party which gives 
alien mt ag 





TRANSPORTATION, WAGES, AND PRICES. 

Tariff reformers and free traders boast very much over the 
fact that the higher agricultural wages in America do not pre- 
vent the product of American farms from underselling the 
cheaper European labor. Why American wheat undersells the 
wheat of India, produced by the cheapest labor in the world, 
may appear paradoxical. 

Whenever American wheat must find a market outside of 
home consumption, it must seek that market in competition with 
the cheapest wheat in the world, for all cheap commodities are 
made up of the surplus of commodity for which there is no pur- 
chaser, If all American wheat could find consumption at home, 
no such competition or such price could possibly prevail, but in 
order to show that the cheap wheat of India does not compete 
with the high-priced wheato!f America.as a factor in the Ameri- 
can market, it is only necessary to show that under existing 
laws India wheat must pay for the privilege of competing, and 
thereby we maintain the higher price for American wheat by 
which agricultural wages are maintained at a higher standard 
than the wages of Europe. 

India pays a higher freight rate tothe Liverpool market than 
that paid by the people of the United States, but the farmer 
pays the cost of transportation and not so the manufacturer, for 


| the reason that the farmer’s product is perishable and must 


find a market or it wastes on his hands. 
hold his product for a better market. 


WHAT HAS THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION COST THE COUNTRY? 


Perhaps the most practical answer is that during the month 
of March, 1894, it increased the public debt of the United States 
more than $13,786,000 for one month. 

The reduction of the public debt of the United States, under 
the operation of Republiean control, for the twenty-four years, 
1869 to 18983, was annually an average of $69,184,000. This high 
average was maintained throughall business depressions, panics, 


The manufacturer can 


| and other causes, which incidentally affect trade in general. It 
is officialiy reported that the public debt for the first year of 


Cleveland’ssecond Administration amounts to nearly a hundred 
millions. To this must be added the sum annually reduced by 
the Republicans, which makes the following showing: 

At the end of the first year the public debt increased $100,- 
‘000,000, to which there should be added the $69,184,000 annually 

id by the Republicans, showing a total for the first year of 
$16,184,000, which if continued for the four years of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration, would leave the Government an increased 
debt of $676,000,000.0n March 4, 1897. ‘The loss to private busi- 
ness for the same period, namely, the first year of Cleveland’s 
second term, according to Bradstreet’s and Dun’s reports, 
amounts to $12,000,000,000. 

Here, then, is a problem for some of those who clamor for bet- 
ter times to figure out as the result of the national reform move- 
ment. 

- WAGE OULLOOK. 

What is there in the situation that forebodes anything better 
for the wage-earner in this country? What has been accom- 
plished by a Democratic Congress? Every man who stands as 
a representative of his party on the Democratic side has openly 
declared and readily admits that under the operation of the new 
tariff law wages must and will be reduced. The only question 
is, reduced to what? 

We have, perhaps, a fair illustration in the District of Co- 
lumbia, when the Commissioners, by public notice or proclama- 

tion, said to the people who labor under the District govern- 
ment that after June 11, one-third of their wages would be 
taken from them. If this be true at the seat of government, 
where the national standard is more surely fixed than elsewhere 
in the United States, then the laboring people may expect at 
least one-third of the wages formerly received to be sweptaway 
under the operation of this new law. 
. IMMIGRATION. 

I would go still further in protection if I had my way. I 
would laborers now in this country by stopping immi- 
gration until such time as every man now in America was em- 
ployed and at good wages. In 1691, 560,000 immigrants landed 

our shores. Of , 247,000 were without occupations. 

ar belonged to the professional classes and 154,000 to 

= ed labor, leaving 500,000 to go into the ordinary channels of 
r. 

For the year 1892, there was an inerease of immigration, the 

reaching | . Those without occupations reached the 

enormous total of 307,000. In 1893; even after the panic had al- 

ready commenced in our country and hard times were every- 

602,000 immigrants were added to the then un- 

Mats ad is000 Bettagod co ordtary labors 

occupations ,000 | to ordinary labor. 
I understand all that has been said about this being the 
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of the free, etc., but I think our first duty is to provide for all 
laborers now here before others should be allowed toland. This 
would then show that protection was operative as well against 
the foreign laborers as against the products of foreign labor, giv- 
ing toour own people that first best right claimed by all citizens, 
the right of employment. 

INCOME TAX, 

In the discussion of the measure before us, I am asked to indi- 
cate what is best concerning the income tax. If we must have 
a direct tax; if the great necessity upon us demands it, then I 
favor an income tax; but I can see no reason for it now unless 
for State and municipal purposes, for which dire¢gt taxes are 
paid, and in such cases Iam impressed with the idea that the 
taxing of incomes is the most equitable tax that can be levied, 
but it is simply put in this bill for buncombe. 

The Democrats came into power by false pretense. They in- 
flamed the people by working upon their prejudices, arraying 
the rich against the poor; unsettling the laboring man and 
making him discontented with his lot; breeding discontent 
among the quiet and orderly people by the circulating of vicious 
literature; by a venal press; by secretly employing men known 
to be out of harmony with our institutions, who were but little 
better than openly avowed anarchists. 

For twenty years this same Democratic party has been cry- 
ing to the farmer in tones of sad wail, and murmuring of his 
hard lot, trying to make him believe that it was all because of 
the protective tariff. ‘‘High wagesin the city drove labor from 
the farm.” ‘High protection kept the markets of the world 
closed to his products.” In the same breath they told the l:- 
borer ‘‘that he was paying too much for everything he had to 
eat;” ‘‘that the farmers were robbing him by means of protec- 
tion.” ‘‘Eggs, butter, bread, potatoes, all had to be taxed for 
the benefit of the farmer.” 

They never stopped to tell the laboring man that on the suc- 
cess of the farmer his own must depend. for, if the farmer is 
not in condition to purchase the product of his labor, then must 
his hands remain idle. They simply worked on the prejudices 
and passions of these plain, practical people, and won the elec- 
tion in 1892 by the boldest deception ever practiced upon any 
people in modern times, and now they expect to start another 
ery that they think will work on the prejudices of the masses. 

I hear their orators already, standing before the multitude 


proclaiming, ‘We want the rich to pay the taxes. Let the 
blood-sucking money-lenders see how they like it. Let the 
bloated bondholder divide his ill-gotten gains,” etc. But this 


will not work. .You have deceived the people once, and they are 
suspicious of you. They can see no benetit to them in paying 
$15 or $20 per year extra for sugar evenif some millionaire pays 
a larger income tax. 

They can not understand how they are recompensed for their 
loss on sheep and wool by some corporation paying 2 per cent of 
its profits to the Government; but if the corporation is a bank, 
they realize if they borrow money that they will be compelled 
= help make up this tax in addition to their loss on wool and 
sheep. 

So, Isay,i am satisfied your ineome-tax buncombe will not 
work. In fact, Iam satisfied it is not the taxes that people are 
complaining about, but the difficulty complained of is the get- 
ting of the money to pay them with. I take no stock in the 
Democratic how! for low prices. Ido not believe we want low 
prices, for it seems to me that low prices of everything seems 
to be one of our chief troubles now. Price is a good deal like 
distance. It makes a difference what you measure it with, and 
the Democratic single gold-standard way of measuring values 
is like using a 5-foot stick for a yard measure. 

There is another excuse the Democratic party is making for 
all the woe it is causing the country, and thatis that weare still 
under Republican laws. What a confession for an alleged great 
party, that they are not competent to even execute the laws; for 
under these same laws, with Republicans to execute them, we 
Were a prosperous, happy, and contented psople. And what are 
we to-day? Certainly not happy, prosperous, or contented under 
your Executive. 

Then, if youare right and you are not competent to execute 
the laws, is it not presumptive in you to assume to make any? 
Would it not be more patrioticin your Administration to admit 
only its incompetency, cease all efforts, adjourn this body, and 

low the natural resources of the country to exert their recu- 
perating power unhandicapped by Democratic malice and in- 
competency? 

It seems to me such an open confession, [ will not say ‘‘ would be 

for the soul,” for that would raise another question—but 

t would certainly be of great benefit to the country, and I earn- 

estly recommend it to your consideration, and I think if this is 

done at once, you may quit feeling you have been true to your 
trusts, including sugar, whisky, and barbed wire. 
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SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 25, 1894. 

Tho House being inthe Committeeof the Whole for the purpose of « 
sidering general pension legislation— 

Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid andother pensions for the fiscal year ending on 
the 30th of June last, in my judgment, very wisely provided that 
from and after July 1, 1893, no pension should be paid to anon- 
resident who is not a citizen of the United States except for 
actual disabilities incurred in the service. The bill now under 
consideration, and which passed the Senate in December last, 
has for its object the repeal of the act to which I have alluded, 
and is intended to restore to the pension rolls those aliens who 
lost their pensions by the passage of that act. 

It is alleged by the advocates of this proposed legislation that 
the law which itis sought to repeai has greatly confused the ac- 
counts of the Pension Bureau and entailed upon it much work 
in answering communications. It is also urged against the act 
of 1893, and, as an additional reason for its repeal, that it causes 
trouble and annoyance to many American citizens residing 
abroad and yet living upon the bounty of this Government. 

Mr. Chairman, while I entertain the utmost respect for those 
who advance these arguments, [ wholly dissent from the conclu- 
sions they reach, and [ ask to be hoard inopposition to this bill. 

I can easily understand how the accounts of the Pension Bu- 
reau may be complicated to some extent, and how dilficulties 
may arise in the execution of the law we are asked to repeal, 
since many of those who have voluntarily expatriated them- 
selves will doubtless endeavor to cling to their citizenship in 
the United States if for no other purpose than to continue to 
draw pensions from a Governmeat which they no longer help to 
support and in the affairs of which they have ceased to find in- 
terest. It may be, too, that in many instances these pensions 
have been received by widows and mothers, but if those upon 
account of whose supposed services they have been paid had no 
real claim upon the United States, wherein, I ask, lies the in- 
justice or even the hardship in declining to make them the ob- 
jects of our public charity? 

Mr. Chairman, such arguments as these are not worthy of se- 
rious consideration. If [can show that these people have no 
claim upon the bounty of this Government they must fall to the 
ground of their own weight. If my contention is right, there 
is no excuse to be offered for us if we heedlessly vote away the 
mouey of those whose interests have been solemnly committed 
to our keeping. 

{ trust that the House will bear in mind that the pension of 
every foreigner who receives it on account ofactual disabilities 
incurred in the service is left untouched by the act we are asked 
to repeal. I regret that [am unable to state with any degree 
of accuracy the number of persons to be-.benefited by this 
proposed legislation. It is well known that thousands and tens 
of thousands of foreign adventurers, drawn hither by the allur- 
ing promises of bounties held out tothem, enlisted in the Union 
Armies, and this bill, if enacted into law, will unquestionably 
add large numbers of them, their widows, mothers, and chil- 
dren to the pension rolls. 

Mr. BRETZ. Was not that shown atthe time the amendment 
was adopted? 

Mr. JONES. Perhaps so; I do not now remember. 

Mr. BRETZ. Yes, I think by Gen. Newberry. 

‘ Mr. JONES. That is probable, but I do not now recall the 
act. 

But, Mr, Chairman, whilst I am not prepared to say how many 
would be benefited by the sage of this measure, and I have 
made no estimate as to the very large, and, in my judgment, 
wholly unjustifiable expense that it is now proposed to fasten 
upon the taxpayers of this country, I do know that the num- 
ber must necessarily be large, and I am well persuaded that the 
depleted condition of the public Treasury, and the despondency, 
depression, and even actual want and distress that exist upon 
every hand and throughout the borders of our land, should ad- 
monish us, as the representatives of the people, that this is no 
time for entering upon @ course of needless and inexcusable ex- 
penditure. 
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It is an undeniable fact, Mr. Chairman, that by far the larger 
part of those who fought the battles of the Union in our late 
civil war were the recipients of bounties which, in every case, 

ounted to $300, and in many instances was as much as $1,000. 
t may never be accurately known how many men served upon 
either side of that terrible conflict. It is thought that the safest 
estimate of the number that entered the Federal Armies is 
2,500,000, and whilst some authorities place the number higher, 
others think there were not so many. However this may be, 
the military records show that 1,776,995 of them were bounty 
men, and 123,190 paid substitutes. Basing our conclusions upon 
these significant figures, is it unreasonable to conclude that the 
reat bulk of those from abroad who entered the armies of the 
nion, if notallof them, received handsome compensation at the 
hands of the Government for such services as they rendered? 

It is far from my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to detract from the 
honorable services ef any soldier who participated in our civil 
war, be he native or be he foreigner; but I can not escape the 
conclusion, so evident to my own mind, that of the hordes who 
flocked to ourshores during those memorable days, the incentive 
actuating the large majority was either that of adventure or 
gue But whatever it was, our pension laws are now sufficiently 

road and liberal to cover every soul of them entitled to a pen- 
sion so long as they remain in this country and share with us its 
glories and its burdens. The moment they forsake it and re- 
nounce allegiance to its laws their pensions should cease, unless 
they incurred actual disabilities in the service. 

There was paid in bounties by the Government of the United 
States during the recent war the immense sum of $300,223,500, 
and by local authorities $285,941,030 more, making in all the 
stupendous aggregate of $586,164,530. How much of this was 
paid to aliens can never be known. 

I have cited these facts and figures in order that the House 
may understand the precise footing upon which the people stand 
whom we are now asked to restore to os lists and to 
place upon an equality with the veteran volunteer soldiery 
who continue to bear unfaltering allegiance to the Government 
bea they upheld, and through whose bravery and valor it was 
saved. 


But we are told that if we continue to withhold these pensions 
ony of those who enjoyed them in the past will be driven to 
the hard necessity of returning here in order that they may re- 
tain them, and that, afterall, the saving will not be great. To 
this argument I reply that under those circumstances I, for one, 
will not begrudge them a single privilege or benefit that the 
iat distinction of an American citizenship may confer upon 

em. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the nonresident aliens whom we are 
asked in this bill to restore to the pension rolls only enlisted for 
ninety days, saw no active service in the field, and never fireda 
= They endured no hardships, suffered no privations, and 
neurred no dangers. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. It does not put anyone on the 
rolls. It coy allows those to be paid who are on. 

Mr. JONES. My friend from New York insists that this meas- 
ure puts no one.on the pension rolls, The sole object and pur- 
—_ of the bill is to pension those whose pensions have been 

iscontinued under the act of March 1, 1893. Call it what you 


please, that is the purpose of the bill. This act —— to pen- 


sion these people, and is therefore tantamount to putting their 
names upon the rolls. If the names, as it is asserted, are still 
upon the rolls, then this bill is torestore the pensions if not the 
names. It is to the restoration of the pensions that I most 
strenuously object, and et which I am now protesting. 

Iam ata loss to understand how a measure so utterly devoid 
of merit, and so absolutely indefensible upon either legal, equi- 
table, or moral grounds could have senmed the Senate, and I am 
simply amazed to know that it can find supporters upon this 
fioor, among Representatives who enjoy the confidence of their 
constituencies. the bill must pass, then I implore Represent- 
atives to defer its age at least until those upon whose bended 
shoulders its burdens must rest are better prepared to bear the 
additional load which it will inevitably impose. 

The revenues of the Government have for many months fallen 
short of the demands created by its fixed obligations. The 
McKinley tariff bill and the dependent pension act, both prod- 
ucts of the Fifty-first Congress, have—the former by decreas 
revenues and the latter by increasing expenditures, whilst bo 
have contributed immensely to the burdens of the to ae 
embarrassed the public Treasury and impoverished the toilin 
masses that we may well hesitate before incurring additio 
obligations, even where it is clearly right and proper that those 
obligations should be assumed. nomy and retrenchment 
are watchwords of the Democratic party, and I call upon my 
Democratic associates upon this floor to defeat this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some of us here who have been with- 


ae 


out reason or justice criticised for our action in opposing cer- 
tain classes of oa pension bills. I have never hesitated to 
oppose such as | believed contained no single meritorious or ex- 
ceptional feature. Iam utterly opposed to granting, through 
special legislation, exceptionally large pensions to the widows 
of officers, and I am also opposed to all increase of the pensions 
granted such widows of officers under the general laws, unless 
their circumstances are such as to render the increase absolutely 
necessary. Such bills are constantly before this House, having 
been favorably reported by the committees baving jurisdiction 
over them, and those who have the temerity to question their 
justice or tqoppose their passage are frequently denounced as 
unfriendly to the Union soldier. 

If the country could undérstand the exact nature of many of 
these biils, their utter lack of merit, and their absolutely out- 
rageous and indefensible character, I have sufficient faith in the 
honesty and virtue of the people to believe that those who 
falsely accuse Southern Representatives of enmity toward the 
Union soldier would soon become the objects of their righteous 
indignation and their unqualified execrations. One of the bills 
that has passed the Senate and been favorably reported unon 
by the Committee on Pensions in this House was a bill to gran‘ 
a pension of $50 per month to Martha R. Hitchcock, widow oi 
Gen. Ethan Allen Hitchcock. The evidence adduced before the 
committee showed that she did not marry the soldier until after 
the close of the war, and after his service had terminated by 
his honorable discharge from the Army, and not until about 
two and one-half years prior to his death. 

It was also admitted that Mrs. Hitchcock had no children, and 
that there was no one who had any legal ciaim upon her; that 
she was the owner of a plantation of 421 acres in the State of 
veneent that she had $7,500 loaned outat6 per centinterest, and, 
in addition thereto, owned real estate in the city of Washing- 
ton worth at least $3,000. She was also entitled to draw a pen- 
sion of $8 per month on account of the service of her deceased 
husband in one of the Indian wars. There was never any ques- 
tion about these facts, Mr. Chairman, and yet the Committee 
on Pensions thought that Congress ought to pass a special bill 
to pension this widow at the rate of $50 per month, when there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of widows of private sol- 
diers whose entire means of subsistence consists of the monthly 
stipend of $12 which they draw from the Government. 

t is true that this bill was defeated when it eame up for con- 
sideration; but ite defeat was not accomplished until it had been 
strenuously advocated by some of those who pose here as the 
special friends and champions of the Union soldier, and as 
strenuously opposed by those who are charged with entertain- 
ing unpatriotic sentiments toward the old soldiers, and de- 
noun as obstructionists because they are not in sympathy 
with this kind of pension legislation, and not willing to accept 
blindly the findings of any committee, however much respect 
they may have for its individual members. 

It may be well enough to remark, too, that this bill was de- 
feated by a very close vote, and that the Republicans generally, 
if not to a man, voted for its passage. 

There are other bills of just such character now upon the Cal- 
endar awaiting consideration, and to all of them I am unaltera- 
bly opposed. 

The Committee on Pensions have also reported favorably a bill 
to largely increase the pension of the widow of an officer who is 
now receiving a pension rated at $20 per month and who, in ad- 
dition to this pension, is receiving $12 per month from rented 
property, and enjoying a salary of $70 per month asa clerk in 
the Treasury Department. Her children are about grown, and 
one of them is an officer in the regular Army. Surely, it would 
seem that the widow of an officer might maintain herself in some 
degree of comfort upon $1,200 a year, if the widow of a common 
soldier can exist upon $120! 

These, Mr. Chairman, are fair specimens of the character of 
bills that we oppose and on account of which we have been de- 
nounced as obstructionists. 

There are a number of exceedingly broad and liberal laws upon 
the Federal statute books relieving from the charge of desertion 
those soldiers who left their commands under almost every cir- 
cumstance that could be regarded as extenuating. We have 
had under consideration bills to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against soldiers who deserted after the actual cessation 
of hostilities, and who, for that reason alone, it has been urged, 
ought to be given an honorable discharge in order that their 
disgrace may not attach to their posterity. 

By an act of Congress passed as early as July 19, 1867, it was 
provided that no soldier or sailor should be taken or held to be 
a deserter from the Army or Navy who faithfully served the 
cause of the Union until the 19th day of April, 1865, and who, 
without authority or leave, quit hiscommand or refused to serve 
after that date. It was, however, wisely, I think, provided iv 











that act that nothing contained therein should operate as a re- 
mission of any forfeiture incurred by any such soldier or sailor 
of his pension. 

It is very apparent, therefore, that those who come here after 
the lapse of nearly thirty years, and who deserted after the 19th 
of April, 1865, and who nowask to be honorably discharged when 
the witnesses to their shame are in all probability dead, are not 
60 much concerned as to how they may be regarded by posterity 
as they are to secure a pension from the Government whose cause 
they willfully deserted. ; 

If the pension roll is to be regarded as a roll of honor, it were 
well that the Union veterans upon this floor see to it that it be 
not increased by the passage of bills to remove the charge of 
desertion, the only conceivable purpose of which is to give the 
deserter a pension. 

There is not a member of this House who agrees with me 
upon this proposition who is not willing that the odious charge 
of desertion shall be removed when the facts are clear that an 
injustice has been done the soldier. But whenever a bill is read 
from the Clerk’s desk which in the most remote degree relates 
to the granting of a pension, a chorus of voices on the Repub- 
lican side of thisChambercry ‘‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!” and the report, 
although it contains but a few lines, and in most casesis exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, is rarely read unless some so-called ob- 
structionist demands its reading. We are asked to pass such 
bills without giving to them a moment’s consideration. 

And this in the face of the fact that a bill to remove the charge 
of desertion and to pension the deserter was recently unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, which, 
after the reading of the report and abrief discussionof the same, 
was found to be so absolutely indefensible that only 5 votes could 
be mustered in its favor in this Chamber, every one of which, I 
am glad to be able to say, came from the Republican side. 

If there has been any delay in the passige of meritorious 
special bills, the so-called obstructionists are not responsible 
therefor. They have merely opposed such as should be obnox- 
fous to every just and fair-minded man. If it be insisted that 
bills of this character shall retain their places upon the calen- 
dars of the House, and thus block the way of more meritorious 
measures, it is the fault of the self-vaunted and self-constituted 
friends of the Union soldier. 

The country should know, Mr. Chairman, thatif the bills that 
are annually introduced in this House, the object of which is to 
increase and grant additional pensions, were passed the Govern- 
ment would be bankrupted, if not destroyed, within a single 
twelve-month. This Congress has proved noexception. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate the bills of a general character that 
have been introduced during the present session. It would seem 
that our Populist brethren are determined that the Republicans 
shall not be permitted to surpass them in liberality to the old 
soldier. 

At the first session of this Congress, Mr. HUDSON of Kansas, 
a leading Populist member of this House, introduced a bill which 
provides that all pensions granted under existing laws, and all 
that may hereafter be granted under existing laws, for any cause 
whatever, may, at the option of the pensioner, be surrendered, 
and he may receive in lieu thereof ten times the amount in one 
lump sum. 

e have appropriated for pensions this year $150,000,000, and 
to carry out the provisions of Mr. HUDSON’s Dillalone would re- 
quire $1,500,000,000, a sum larger than the entire circulating 
medium of the United States, according to the Populist esti- 
mate. 

Mr. DAVIS, another Kansas Populist, has introduced a bill to 
provide fora service pension. His bill proposes to give a pen- 
sion of from $10 to $25 a month, according to length of service, 
to every officer and enlisted man who served inthe Union Army, 
in addition to any disability pension that he may now be draw- 
ing. Itis difficult to estimate by what sum this bill, if enacted 
into law, would increase our present pension expenditures. 
They would at least be trebled, and every dollar of the public 
revenues would thus be absorbed. 

This brief reference to these two bills will serve to illustrate 
the proposition I have advanced, that if full rein were given to 
those who are hoping to cater to the soldier vote by exhibitions 
of generosity such as these, the Government would be bankrupted 
and the people reduced to abject poverty within the course of a 
single year. 

Is it not well, therefore, that there are some Democratic ob- 
structionists in Congress? 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be denied that this Government has 
been exceedingly liberal towards the survivors of those who 
fought the battles of the Union, and that the widows and chil- 
dren of those who are now dead and who need the aid of the Gov- 
ernment have been dealt with in the broadest spirit of liberality. 
No other country has ever manifested the same substantial grati- 
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tude and displayed the same broad generosity in the matter of 
its pension legislation. On the Ist day of last July the total num- 
ber of pensioners on the rolls was 969,544. Of these the number 
of invalid pensioners of the late war under old laws was 362,274, 
and that of widows of soldierg of the late war underold laws was 
77,000. 

There have been pensioned under the act of June 27, 1890, 
alone, and placed upon the rolls up to July 1, 1894, 375,084 old 
soldiers, and the number of widows and children pensioned 
under that act and on the rolls on the Ist of July, 1894, is 84,224. 
In addition to these there had been pensioned on the Ist of 
July, 1894, 414 army nurses, and under the general law 2,614 
minor children, 21,148 mothers, 4,614 fathers, and 109 brothers 
and sisters of soldiers. Under the act of June 27, 1890, there 
had been pensioned up to the date I have given 6,635 mothers 
and 3,401 fathers of soldiers. 

The number of pensioners onaccount of the war of 1812 borne 
on the pension rolls July 1, 1894, was 4,492, and the number of 
pensioners of the Indian wars, 1832 to 1842, inclusive, at the 
same date was 6,388. 

The number of pensioners of the Mexican war (survivors and 
widows) at the same date was 21,147. Itseems almost incredi- 
ble, Mr. Chairman, that this Government should be carrying 
upon its pension rolls to-day nearly a million of souls. But its 
—— is not tostop here. There were, in addition, 619,027 ap- 
plications pending on the Ist day of July, 1894, although of these 
there were only 514,414 actual claimants, and of that number 
227,205 were already on the pension rolls. So that, Mr. Chair- 
man, the number of actual claimants who had applications filed 
on the Ist of July, 1894, and who had not up to that date been 
pensioned, was 287,209. 

In order, Mr. Chairman, that this may be more clearly under- 
stood, it may be well for me to state just here that there are 
upon the files,and therefore counted among the total number of 
applications pending, 44,451 claims that for various reasons have 
been abandoned. None of these claims have been called up 
within the past five years, and many of them not within ten and 
twenty years. Inevery one of them, however, calls have been 
made upon the claimants during the present Administration, 
and in no single case has there been a response of any kind. 

Among the claims pending July 1, 1894, there were 498 pre- 
ferred by army nurses, although I well remember that when the 
bill to pension army nurses was under discussion in the Fifty- 
second Congress we were assured by the gentleman in charge of 
the bill that the total number who would be benefited by its 
passage could not possibly exceed 300. I have already shown 
that over 400 have succeeded in securing pensions and are now 
safely upon the rolls. 

The total amount of money paid out by the Government under 
the act of June 27, 1890, alone to May 31, 1894, was $181,868,378.27, 
and the total amount paid out to that date under various acts 
reaches the almost inconceivable amount of $1,705,110,872.83. 

To give some idea of the mere cost of executing our pension 
laws, there was paid for clerk hire alone at the Bureau of Pen- 
sions for the year ending June 30, 1893, $2,683,818.70, and the 
expenses of pension agencies for that year were $526,642. The 
fees paid the examining surgeons amounted to $888,233.37. 

It is gratifying, however, Mr. Chairman, to be able to add 
that under the conscientious, honest, and wise administration of 
the Pension Bureau by its present able chief, himself a most 
distinguished ex-Union soldier, there has been saved to the Gov- 
ernment out of the $165,000,000 appropriated for pensions for the 
last fiscal year the handsome sum of $24,000,000. 

This was saved by reducing expenses as far as possible, and 
by a commendable and proper observance of the plainest man- 
dates of the law. It has not been accomplished, as has been 
falsely charged, by dropping or reducing pensioners, although 
it is known of all men that there are thousands upon the pension 
roils who got thore through fraud and perjury, and whose 
names should be stricken therefrom. The law of 1890 requires 
that the disability on account of which the claimant makes his 
application for a pension shall not be the result of his own vi- 
cious habits, a provision entirely just and proper, and yet one 
which was purposely ignored and absolutely disregarded by the 
Pension Bureau under the administration of Gen. Raum. 

It was just as incumbent upon the applicant to prove that his 
alleged disability was not the result of his own vicious habits 
as it was to establish by proper proof the disability itself. This, 
it seems to me, isa proposition that no argument is needed to 
support, and one which [ think no lawyer upon this floor will 
undertake to controvert. And yet, because the present Com- 
missioner of Pensions will not disregard and disobey a law too 
plain to be mistaken, merely because his Republican predecessor 
chose to do so, there are those here and elsewhere who pretend 
to believe that he is inimical to the men who were his compan- 
ions in arms and who followed the same flag that he did. 
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It is difficult to understand how any man can credit a charge 
60 entirely groundless, and one to which even the most un- 
scrupulous partisan should be ashamed to give circulation. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the chivalrous, upright, and able official 
who presides over the Pension Bureau needs no defense at my 
hands. I may be permitted, however, to give expression tothe 
belief that when he retires from the position, the arduous du- 
ties of which he has discharged with such marked ability and 
such unswerving fidelity, he will leave behind him a record 
untarnished by even a suspicion of evil doing, and a reputa- 
oor clean that the most reckiess and abandoned will not dare 
assail it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand, save upon one the- 
ory, Why certain Republicans upon this floor take advantage of 
all occasions to denounce, as if it were acrime against the Union 
soldier, every effort made by the Pension Bureau, under its 
present Democratic management, to ferret out the frauds per- 
petrated against the Government by pension sharks and to bring 
to punishment those engaged in defrauding it. It isa cheap 
but surely not an honest and commendable method of advertis- 
ing one’s self as the friend and champion of the soldier. 

n view of the disclosures which have been the result of the 
investigations recently instituted by the Pension Bureau, I can 
not comprehend how any man who has the slightest regard for 
his own reputation can condemn a Democratic Administration 
for desiring to purge the —— rolisof every name placed upon 
them through the commission of fraud and perjury. The de- 
velopments which have been the result of these investigations 
are a part of recent history, and have been of such a character, 
in many instances, as toshock the moral sense of thenation. In 
my own State, where naturally there are comparatively few who 
occupy @ pensionable status, many crimes against the pension 
laws have been unearthed. 

ln the city of Norfolk it was discovered that a number 
of persons had secured sions w f ts and 
through the commission perju . The United States district 
court for the eastera district of Virginia has recently been oc- 
cupied for term after term in the trial of pension frauds, with 
special counsel employed ~ the Government assisting in the 
prosecutions, and as a result, the en, a pension claim 

tnamed Drury, now occupies a felon’s cell, and a number 

his vile accomplices have been convicted and sentenced to 

confinement in the penitentiary. How much this has cost the 
Government, I will not venture to say. 

It is impossible, of course, for those in authority to investi- 
gate each suspected fraudulent case, but the numerous sys- 
tematic frauds perpetrated in New Mexico, in the city of Buf- 
falo, and in many other cities, and through the lance of the 
present Chief of the Pension Bureau brought to light, must con- 
vinee every honest and disinterested person that the pension 
laws of this nation have, under Republican rule, been adminis- 
tered without the slightest regard for the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and those who bear its burdens, 

The fiseal year ending June 30, 1892, will doubtless go down 
into history as that in which the Pension Bureau attained its 
highest capacity for granting pension certificates. In that sin- 
gle year 311,00u certificates were lo 

In a speech delivered upon this floor not many months by 
the distinguished gentleman from [Illinois [Gen. Buscnt whe 
now sits before me, he stated that throughout the entire year 
from the Ist of July, 1891, to the 30th of June, 1892, there were 
more than one thousand pension certificates issued for each work- 
ing day in that year. Is it to be wondered at that many fraud- 
ulent claims were permitted to slip through when the pension 
machinery was made to work at this astonishing rate of velocity? 

Mr. Chairman, it will never be even approximately known 
how many fraudulent namesare being upon our pension 
rolis, ere it possible to ascertain the number, this House, as 
well as the country, would be struck with amazement. 

The gentleman frem Lllinois, who yas himself Commissioner 
of Pensions under Mr. Cleveland's first Administration, gave us 
the benefit of some valuable calculations in the speech to which 
I have justalluded. He demonstrated in that speech that there 
were under the Raum administration pension examiners who 
were capsble of examining and passing upon an ave of one 
hund casesa day. There was one, it seems, so industrious 
and zealous, as well as so expert at the business, that he man- 
aged to dispose of an aggregate of 2,400 cases a month, thus 
beating all known records. 

Is it surprising, Mr. Chairman, that our Republican friends 
whose heartsswell with pride at the bare contemplation of such 
rare and wonderful achievements, should find nothing worthy 
theiradmiration and much deserving their condemnation in the 
business-like and honest methods which now obtain in the Pen- 
sion Bureau? Gratitude has been aptly as a sense of 
favors yet to come. and I strongly suspect that many of those 


who are eternally prating about the gratitude which the nation 
owes to those who saved its lifeare thinking far more bout what 
a lax administration of law will do for them politically than they 
areconcerned about the pretended welfare of the soldier and the 
honor and glory of the Republic. I confess that my suspicions 
are always aroused when I hear some pension looter indulging 
in this patriotic strain. 

Mr. an, [have wandered somewhat away from the ques- 
tion with which we are immediately concerned, but I want to 
bring home to this House and the country a realizing sense of 
what this nation has done and is doing for those who fought the 
battles of the Union, their widows, their children, and their de- 
pendentrelatives. It has made the broadest and most liberal pro- 
vision for every human being who has theslightest claim upon its 
bounty, and has done it tothe utmost extent of its ability. The 
people of the South have uncomplainingly borne their full share 
of the burdens which the largest pension list the world has ever 
knownhas necessarily imposed upon every section of our common 
country. 

They have, comparatively speaking, received no compensatory 
benefits, and they have paid it all out of their poverty and at the 
greatest sacrifice to their prosperity. They do not ask that a 
single one of the laws of passing liberality upon our statute 
books shall be abrogated, but they do demand that those laws 
shall be honestly, fairly, and justly administered. 

The United States paysout annually for pensions a far greater 
sum than is paid by England, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Austria combined. One-third of our entire revenues, roundly 
stated, are absorbed in the payment of pensions, and it is now 
proposed by this bill to restore to the pension lists thousands 
whose names have been by act of Congress stricken therefrom, 
who never had any real claim upon the bounty of this Govern- 
ment, who reside abroad, and who owe their allegiance to some 
foreign potentate. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam unalterably opposed to this measure. The 
country is in no condition to assume new and unnecessary obli- 
gations. The long and unprecedented period of financial dis- 
tress and business prostration through which we have passed 
and the present depleted condition of the public Treasury de- 
— retrenchment rather than extravagance in public expen- 

itures. 

I stand ready at all times to vote for every proper, reasonable, 
and just appropriation, but I can not supporta proposition which 
rests alone upon sentiment, and which, if plage. must add 
greatly to the well-nigh intolerable burdens now laid upon a 
justly complaining and long-suffering people. Let us be just to 
the taxpayers at home rather than generous to those who, shar- 
ing none of our burdens of taxation, yet would live upon our 
charity. I trust, Mr. Speaker, this measure will be defeated. 
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HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 20, 1894. 


The House ha under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) 
opaies an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 

elected by the people of the several States— 

Mr. TOCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to detain the House with an 
elaborate discussion of this measure. It is identically the same 
resolution which passed the House two years ago, and when it 
was then under consideration, on the 12th day of July, 1892, I 
discussed it quite fully, and my views on the subject are fully 
set forth in that speech. Since that time the proposition has 

in popular favor. At that time eleven States had in- 
Semel it through their State Legislatures, and several have 
been added to the list since then. 

The argument against the proposition may be briefly stated 
as follows: First, that it destroys the representation of the 
States, as States, in the Senate as was originally contemplated 
by the framers of the Constitution; the House representing the 
the Senate representing the States: Second, that 

process of electing senators not directly by the 

the medium of the Legislatures elected by 
tends to secure a more conservative class of men 


, and 
ari 
the people, 











less liable to the fluctuations of popular sentiment. We do not 
regard either of these positions as tenable. The argument that 
Senators now represent Stutes because elected by the present 
method, and would not if chosen by the people, is clearly fal- 
lacious. The idea of the framers clearly was that the States, as 
such, should be represented in the Senate. 

The body politic called a State must not be confounded with 
Ahe government of a State. The legislative, judicial, and exec- 
utive functions in a State constitute its government, but nei- 
ther one nor all united constitute the political entity called a 
State. 

The power which every independent state or nation possesses in relation 
to its own immediate concerns is unlimited and unlimivtable, so long as the 
state or nation retains its independence. * * * 

This unlimitable power is that supreme, irresistable, absolute, uncontrol- 
able authority which by political writers in general is denominated the 
sovereignty, and which is by most of them supposed to be vested in the 
government, or administrative authority, of the state, but which we contend 
resides only in the people, is inherent in them, and unalienable Jrom them.— 
Tucker's Blackstone, volume 1, part 1, Appendix, pages 8 and 9. 

How, then, is the sovereignty of the States to be expressed? 
It can not be contended that the Legislature of a State repre- 
sents its sovereignty, nor can it be claimed that the executive in 
the appointment of a Senator represents the sovereignty of a 
State. Nor can the mode of selection determine the province 
and prescribe the authority of the agents chosen? The mode of 
election is one thing what is represented by the agent selected 
an entirely different proposition. The question is not the modo 
of selection, but what is represented by the agents selected. 

Would our ambassador to Great Britain, representing the 
sovereignty of our great Government, represent it any the less 
were he appointed by the House of Representatives rather than 
by the President by and with the consent of the Senate? And 
if the States are to be represented in the Senate as separate 
political entities we appeal to gentlemen to know how such 
States can better be represented, and their sovereign power 
more completely expressed than by the author and source of its 
sovereignty in the State, that is, by the people. 

As to the second proposition, I do not attempt to conceal my 
belief that in the earlier history of our country the selection by 
the Legislature resulted in the election of more conservative 
men to the Senate than the proposed method would have done 
had it been then in vogue. But the history of the election of 
Senators since the late war, in the changed condition of our 
country with its ever varying political elements struggling for 
supremacy, with its large increase of corporate interests, and 
with the open attempt of those interests to control in govern- 
mental affairs, make it exceedingly questionable whether the 
conservative forces of the country do not rest rather with the 
people of thecountry than the great corporations which selfishly 
seek to control it. 

My honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. NORTHWAY] has sought 
in the remarks which he has made on this subject to criticise 
the report accompanying this resolution, drawn by myself, and 
to express his dissent from some of the views therein expressed. 
He mentions for special criticism the following paragraph: 

The knightly courtesy which has always distinguished the intercourse of 
Senators in the parliamentary battles of the past, and made the Senate of 
the United States in the eyes of mankind the most imposing deliberative 
body in the world’s history, has been a powerful agency in elevating the 
public sentiment of our people and kindling afresh the dying embers of pa- 
triotism in the country. Yet it is gravely doubted in the public mind, if the 
press of the country is to be considered its true exponent, whether such 
courtesy can be used, without popular indignation, as a cloak for enacting 
Senatorial falsehoods. 

If the words ‘‘ Senatorial falsehoods” under the courtesy due 
from this House to acodrdinate branch are deemed unparlia- 
mentary I deeply regret it, and in defense of their use, if defense 
be needed, I beg to say they are but a feeble expression of more 
forceful language used by one Senator to another on more than 
one occasion in the recent history of that body. 

If these be unparliamentary words used by a member of this 
House in a report in reference to the Senate, they are words 
that have been taken from the vocabulary of Senatorial usage, 
and not from my own. They are strong words, but are weak 
when compared with those used in the Senate itself by Senators 
toward Senators. ‘Senatorial courtesy” as recently construed 
and accepted in the Senate and the failure of that body to adopt 
rules of conduct that would faciliate business have mucn to do 
with the sentiment, now so generally expressed, for a change in 
the method of their election. 

Senatorial courtesy is to be applauded rather than reprobated, 
but when a Senator abuses that courtesy, and uses it for pur- 
poses for which it was never intended, it becomes a fraud. 

With no rules in the Senate to limit debate, on the theory that 
no Senator will abuse such privilege, a Senator rises to address 
the Senate—there is no limit to his time; no Senator can ques- 
tion his sincerity in speaking a week, for this would not be 
“courteous ”"—a delay of a week may kill the measure under 
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consideration, but surrounded by the haloof Senatorial courtesy 
he drags his weary way along in consuming time inorder to kil! 
the measure, and no Senator dare attempt to take him off the 
floor, or raise his voice in objection to his course, for this would 
be a breach of the sacred principle of Senatorial courtesy. 

When so abused it is afraud. That it has been so abused, 
pone will deny who have watched the course of the Senate in 
recent years. Ample debate for the purpose of elucidation and 
instruction should never be curtailed in the Senate, but the 
time has come when unlimited debate that can be used and is 
used for the confessed purpose of delay and destruction of a 
measure, will not longer be indorsed by the thinking people of 
the country. 

When a Senator takes the floor for the expressed purpose of 
debate and occupies it without limit for the wnex; } pur 
of delay, the courtesy by which he secures the floor is flagrant} 
abused; for it must not be forgotten that the failure to adopt 
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rules limiting debate in the Senate is putuponthe high ground 
that no Senator will abuse such privilege, and therefore such 
rule is not necessary. On this subject the report says: 

If this be a government of the people in fact and in truth, then. indeed, 
should their agents or representatives, whether in the House of presenta 
tives or the Senate, be responsive to their will. And the best tho tof the 
country, through the press and leading magazines, is demanding that 
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} 
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effete traditions, however sacred in their relations to the past ¢ 
Senate; nocodeof rules, however honored for their length of serv 
stand in the way of effectuating the popular intent, properly and freely 
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ice 


pressed at the polls. 


The Senate for a hundred years has existed under this syste 
of rules or lack of rules. The advance of our country, the « 
mands of legislation, and the urgent demands of the people for 
speedier action alike require a change in these rules. 

I believe there is no principle more firmly established in the 
hearts of the people than that there should be a chunge in the 
mode of electing Senators, making them more directly respon- 
sive to the wishes of the people, and I boldly express the opinion 
that if the Senate had been acting under a system of rules by 
which discussion could be limited within the boundsof propriety 
and public necessity the tariff bill now pending in the Sencte would 
have been written in the statute books of the country two months ago. 

And while the failure to respond to the demands of the people 
in the respects named are made the grounds of criticism of the 
whole Senate, I would be unjust to a large minority of my own 
party, and especially to the two honorable gentlemen who r 
resent my own State in that body did I not here aflirm the fact, 
of which I have been personally cognizant, that they have stood 
day by day ready to respond to the demands of the people and to 
change the rules of the Senate by which the will of the people 
might be enacted into law. 

It is a matter of very deep regret to me to learn from his re- 
marks that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. ReEep} can not give 
bis consent to this resolution, and that my friend from Ohio 
{[Mr. NORTHWAY] and my friend from Illinois {Mr. MARSH] must 
withhold their support from this resolution because of the in- 
corporation into it of a certain provision. What is it? 

Mr. MARSH. Do you ask me? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. MARSH. I will answer if you will give me a chance. 

Mr. TUCKER. No; Icannotyield. I have only fifteen min- 
utes. Why, the gentleman from Maine objects to this resolution 
because we incorporate in it the power of the people of the 
States to elect their own Senators without Federal interference. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. TUCKER. No; excuse me. What objection is there to 
that? 

Mr. MARSH. I wish to ask him, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pyro tempore. The gentleman should first ad- 
dress the Chair when he desires to interrupt a gentleman. 

Mr. MARSH. I did address the Chair. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, section 4 of Article Lof the Con- 
stitution, as they claim, gives the power to Congress to super- 
vise the election of Senators. Does any gentleman on that side 
of the House claim that up to this time, in the last hundred 
years, the power existed in the Federal Government under this 
clause of the Constitution to send its supervisors into the Legis- 
lature of a State to supervise an election there, to challenge 
the vote of a member of the Legislature fora Senator, or tosend 
deputy marshals into that body to control the election? 

You claim under this clause that there is some power to su- 
pervise the election of Senators; does any gentleman claim that 
it goes to the extent of sending supervisorsand deputy marshals 
into the Legislature to control it, as was proposed under the 
Force bill to send them to supervise the election of members of 
the House? You are asdumbas oysters; and I charge that you 
dare not say that such power which you claim has existed for 
a hundred years has ever beenexercised or that it ever could be 
exercised constitutionally. 
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Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. TUCKER. Pardon me; I have only fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MARSH. The gentleman has charged this side with be- 
ing dumb. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TUCKER. I will except the gentleman from the charge. 
Langue 4 What is the result of leaving this matter as it is 
n this resolution, denying Federal interference? It is simply 

this: If we adopt this amendment Federal interference in Sen- 
atorial elections will remain exactly as the Goverhment has ex- 
it for a hundred years—for it has never exercised it at 
all, 

Mr. REED. Why not repeal it? 

Mr. TUCKER. That is exactly what we want to do by this 
provision, so that it can never be exercised. 

Mr. REED. Hear! Hear! 

Mr. TUCKER. But I had hoped that I would have no con- 
troversy with the gentleman on this question. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman yield to me a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. TUCKER (continuing, addressing Mr. Reep). For the 
gentleman has displayed such facility in changing his opinion on 
the wer question that I really thought he might be able, in 
spite of his previous record, to come over to uson this question, 
{Laughter and apreare on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NORTHWAY. You say that Congress has never exer- 
cised any such authority. The gentleman surely knows that 
under the act ed July 25, 1866—— 

Mr. TUCKER. But that was as to the time of election. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. It was made obligatory on the Legisla- 
tures every day at noon to vote. 

Mr. TUCKER. Thatis right. The point I make is not as to 
the time, but as to the supervision of elections, and that never 
has been exercised, and never will be as long as the Democratic 
party is in power. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] ob- 
jects to this form of the resolution because he thinks it will not 

as strong with this provision in it. It is strong because it is 

right, and | beg to remind our party friends of a principle that 
can not be applied to the other side, Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 
There is no step backward in this thing. 

A MrEMBER. Translate that for us. 

au — Was that in Mr. Cleveland’s letter, read yes- 
terday 

Mr. TUCKER. There was certainly no step backward in that 
letter. [Applause.] As Democrats we are not to be deterred 
from voting for a measure that the whole country is crying for 
because a Democratic provision denying Federal interference is 
incorporated in it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Where is the evidence of those cries? 

Mr. TUCKER. The facts about the matter are — these: 
Suppose that under section 4, Article I, the other side could 
claim that the Federal Governmentcan interfere in the election 
of a Senator, the fact remains that they have never dared to do 
so. By the incorporation of this clause into the resolution elim- 
inating the power of Congress to interfere in the election we 
are simply enacting into law what the experience of a hundred 
years justifies. 

Now I desire to read very briefly a peregme’ from the — 
phetic voice of one of the greatest men who ever lived in Vir- 
ginia (George Mason), as showing the necessity for a change in 
ae of election of Senators. In the Federal convention he 
said: 

Is it not probable that these gentlemen who will be elected Senators will 
fix themselves in the Federal town and become citizens of that town more 
than of our State? They will parchaes a seat in or near the town and 
become inhabitants of that place. Will it not be then in the power of the 
Senate to worry the House of Representatives into any ? They will be 
a continually existing body. They will exercise those machinations and 
contrivanves— 

Think of such words being used about the Senate—machina- 
tions and contrivances—!! 
which the many have always to fear from the few. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is the only check on the Senate, with their enormous powers, 
But by that clause you give them the power of worrying the House of Rep- 
resentatives into a compliance with any measure. 

The Senators living on the spot will feel no inconvenience from long ses- 
stone, eee vote themselves handsome pay without incurring any ad- 

Your Representatives are on a different ground, from their shorter con- 
tinuance in office. The gentlemen from are six or seven hundred 
miles from home and wish to go home. The Senate, taking advantage of 
this b stopping the other House from adjourning, May w them into 
anything. These are my views, and I think the provision not consistent 
with the usual parliamentary modes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That was before the days of 
Grover Cleveland. ‘lhey can not doit now. 

Mr. TUCKER, That may be, and I hope for the good of the 
country there aay always be as firm and courageous a man as 
Grover Cleveland in the White House. There is a demand 
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throughout the whole country, not among the rabble only, as 
gentlemen opposed to this measure contemptuously assert, but, 
omitting the present speaker, I may say of the best thought of 
the country for this reform. There is a conviction that the 
time has come when the people of the country must have the 
Senators responsive to their will and not irresponsible to them. 
My friend from Nebraska[Mr. BRYAN], with his optional plan, 
| allowing the States to adopt the change or not, as they please, I 
| think makes a mistake. 
| Why, if that plan were adopted and made a part of the Consti- 
| tution it would not serve the very object we have in view. The 
| sore places in oursystem would not be touched. The very States 
| that this reform is aimed at would not be reached at all. Hav- 
| ing the option to adopt it or not they would not adopt it. Cor- 
porate power and individual wealth, which now control certain 
State Legislatures in the election of Senators, would surely con- 
trol them against the adoption of this proposed system if it were 
| left optional with the States. ‘‘They that are whole need nota 
physician, but they that are sick,” and they are the people we 
| are after. 
| Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield the floor, and ask for a vote on 
the joint resolution and the amendments. 


Pension Legislation in the Fifty-third Congress. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 25, 1894. 

Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
he consideration of the pension bills— 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After a year of almost continuous session 
it is time to make a retrospect and review the proceedings of 
the present Congress up to this time, and I will revise this to 
include August 3, 1894. 

The members of this Congress are about to return to the peo- 
ple to receive either the rewards that they are entitled to or 
the condemnation that they may deserve. 

As a member of the minority of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, I feel it ic be my duty to sum up briefly the work of 
the Fifty-third Congress upon the subject of pensions. Let us 
take a bird’s-eye view of its pension legislation. 

Its work on sions is so inconspicuous that it is not a diffi- 
cult task to tell all thatit hasdone. It would take too much 
time to tell what it has omitted to do. 

The Administration set out early with a promise, in the pub- 
lished interviews of the Secretary of the Interior, that heavy 
reductions would be made in the pension list. There was but 
one way to make this reduction ey and that was to 
repeal or modify the generous laws by which pensions are 
granted. But Congress did not have the courage to do this, and 
to the too willing Secretary of the Interior was alloted the easy 
task of frittering away and changing the pension laws by de- 
partmental construction. : 

Large sums have been spent upon special examiners detailed 
to search for grounds of reduction or suspension, and we now 
have an opportunity to measure in cold dollars the net results 
of a year of this cruel policy. 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, the sum of $24,089,000 
of last year’s appropriation was covered back into the Treasury. 
Enough unused funds of that year’s appropriation still rema 
in the hands of the pension agents, and which will be returned 
to the Treasury to swell the savings of this branch of the Gov- 
ernment during the year to $25,000,000. I will not attempt to 
describe the hardship that this has caused in individual cases. 
The veterans whose pensions have been pared down, withheld, 
or suspended, have borne their privations with unexpected si- 


lence. 

Awhid the universal disaster of the year that has passed, the 

licy which has withheld the benefits of the liberal pension laws 

rom the beneficiaries has been almost overlooked and forgotten 
by the general public. Inthe general wreck of larger vessels the 
stranding of so many lesser craft seems to have been lost sight 
of. 

To render the pension laws more simple in their administra- 
tion, and to onize their operation, some general pension 
legislation was needed. 

“fet us review the amendments made to these general laws. 
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NEW GENERAL STATUTES, 


At the end of the most ruinous year’s legislation in the coun- 
try’s history let us see what general laws have been passed with 
reference to the veterans and their dependent relatives. 

In the pension appropriation act it is provided that examin- 
ing surgeon's certificates and reports shall no longer be con- 
cealed as confidential, but may be examined by the claimant or 
his attorney. 

An unimportant amendment to the law was made in regard to 
the signature of checks by pension agents’ clerks. In the fur- 
ther urgent deficiency billan amendment was incorporated for- 
bidding suspensions of pensions without thirty days previous 
notice to the pensioner. 

And this beggarly showing is the sum total of general pension 
legislation written on the statute books thus far in the present 
Congress. 

Let us hope that after hearing from the people in November 
amore favorable showing may be made in the short session 
next winter. 

The House has passed a bill to accept death as equivalent to 
honorable discharge under the act of 1890; also to authorize 
fourth-class postmasters to execute pension vouchers; also ex- 
tending the benefits of the act of 1890 to helpless or idiotic 
children who were over 16 years of age at the time of the pas- 
sage of that act; another to forbid discrimination on account of 
rank in weighing the testimony of witnesses in pension cases; 
but these bills remain unacted upon inthe Senate, though their 
final passage is probable. 

PRIVATE PENSION BILLS. 


The Committee on Pensions and the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions have both spent much time in the investigation of the 
private bills before them, and though only a small number of 
these private bills have been reported these committees have 
for nearly a year attended the regular pension sessions on Fri- 
day nights, faithfully and persistently, but in vain. 

Whilst the House could not hope to find a quorum present on 
these brief Friday night sessions it could rely with unpleasant 


and absolute certainty upon the attendance of some gentleman | 
on the Democratic side of the Chamber, willing and anxious to | 
vall attention to the fact that there was not a quorum present. | 


Against a demand for a quorum at these special meetings open 
denunciation or subdued and quiet condemnation were alike un- 
availing. 

Once a week on each Friday night Congress marched up the 
Capitol hil! and then marched down again, and that was all. 

Iriday prove an unlucky day for the old soldiers. 

I give for the benefit of the House and the country a full state- 
ment of the private pension bills and the action of this Congress 
upon them up to and including August 3, 1894: 


Number of House bills referred to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
(this committee having charge only of bills relating to the late war) 1,033 
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TAs SEE nc cedlnagarndecadepeawdinnsd Andsuuiataheath wanenbie okie 113 
Number of bills which have passed the House ..............-..........- 47 

Number of House bills in Committee on Pensions (this committee 
has charge of all pension bills except those relating to the rebellion) 407 
Ee PI TID 0 a. cikan cand pec acasanks on cewseden ae csseeesens cece 42 
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In addition to the bills which have passed the House five bills 
have been favorably reported by Committee of the Whole, but 
not yet passed the House. 

In the Senate the pension bills all go to one committee, known 
as the Committee on Pensions, whilst in the House they are di- 
vided between the Pension and Invalid Pension Committees. 





Number of bills referred in the Senate ..............-................... 475 
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The following is a list of all the private pension bills which 
have thus far become laws in the present Congress: 


WAR OF REBELLION, 


1, Wells Johnson, Indiana. 

2. Lucy Brown, Indiana. 

3. Ernest C. Johnson, Rhode Island. 

4. Mary Brown, Vermont. 

5. Jennie Corse, widow of Gen. Corse, now Massachusetts. 
6. Mary E. Trickey, New York. 

7. Margaret English, New York. 

& Washington Hisiop, Indiana, Morgan raid. 
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WARS OTHER THAN THE LATE WAR. 
Fannie M. Noonan, Florida war. 
Hannah Lyons, daughter of Revolutionary soldier. 
Andrew Franklin (Kansas), war of 1812. 
Celestia P. Hartt, Navy pension. 
Susie Conway, Navy. 
Mrs. E. B. Pierce, Mexican war 

Out of these fourteen private pension bills eight are on aos 
count of the late war and six on account of other wars. [f 
will not compare this with the records of former Congresses. 
No such record has been made by any other Congress since 
the war. 

Many of this class of bills are of acharacter to appeal strongly 
to the sympathy of every patriotic heart. Many of them are of 
an exceptional and peculiar character, such as could not well 
have been anticipated and provided for by general laws; but the 
assault has been made along the whole line, and the result of 
the year’s work shows that a Congress and Administration that 
| have paralyzed every branch of business have looked with as 
| little favor upon the defenders and restorers of the Union as they 
have upon the business interests of the country. Laborer and 
| capitalist, farmer and miner, merchantand buyer, richand poor, 

civilian and soldier can without dissent unite in the condemna- 
tion of what Congress has done and what it has left undone. 


De Dm 9 BD 





Rights of American Sailors. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JAMES G. MAG 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


UIRE, 


Friday, July 27, 1894. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5603) to repeal an act 
entitled “An act to amend the laws relating to shipping commissioners,” 


approved August 19, 1890 


| Mr. MAGUIRE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This is a bill to repeal the act of August 19, 

1890, by which certain of the penal provisions of the shipping 
commissioners act were made applicable to,contracts:made by 
| sailors employed in the coastwise trade. 
| By the act sought to be repealed sections 4511, 4512, 4522, 4524, 
| 4525, 4526, 4527, 4528, 4554, 4596, 4597, 4598, 4599, 4601, 4602, 4603, 
; 4604, 4605, 4610, and 4612 of the Revised Statutes were made ap- 

plicable to all sailors shipping for service in the coastwise trade 
| before a United States shipping commissioner. 

All of these sections, except two or three which merely pre- 
scribe the form of contracts and the manner of making them, 
attach penalties, many of them involving penal servitude, to 
the violation of the simple contract of the sailor to perform la- 
bor for his employer. Time will not permit me to read the sec- 
tions in full, but their provisions are substantially as follows: 

Section 4511 provides that the contracts of sailors shall be in 
writing or in print, and specifies the form of the contract. 

Section 4512 provides for the authentication of such contract 
by the shipping commissioner. 

Section 4522 provides a penalty for the failure of any sailor to 
report on board ship for service at the time agreed upon, and 
also provides a penalty for such sailor entirely failing to pre- 
sent himself for service or for deserting after rendering him- 
self on board. 

Section 4524 is wholly superfluous where a written contract is 
made, as provided in section 4511. It merely fixes the time at. 
which the seaman’s right to wages shall commence. 

Section 4525 provides for the forfeiture of wages in case of the 
wreck or loss of the vessel whenever the seaman or apprentice 
| has notexerted himself to the utmost to save the vessel, cargo, 
and stores.” 

Section 4526 provides that in case of the wreck or loss of the 
| vessel, the contract with the sailor shall terminate, and that the 

sailor shall not be entitled to any further wages. 

Section 4527 limits the recovery of the sailor in case he is im- 
properly discharged without fault on his part and without his 
consent. 

| Section 4528 provides for the forfeiture of wages in case the 
seaman refuses or neglects to work when required. 

The sections intervening between 4528 and 4554 are all favor- 
able to the sezmen, but are not made applicable to the coast- 
wise trade by the act of 1890. 

Section 154 provides for arbitration of differences between a@ 
master, consignee, agent, or owner and any of the crew, when- 
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ever both pestle agree in writing to submit such question to 


him for arbitration. 

This is utterly worthless to the sailor because the master or 
owner is under no obligation to submit any such question to ar- 
bitration, and will always refuse when he has reason to believe 
that the commissioner would be bound to decide against him, 
either upon the law or the facts. 

All of the sections of chapter 5, entitled ‘‘ Protection and re- 
lief,” are omitted from the act of 1890. Also, all of the sections 
of chapter 6 which are likewise favorable to the sailor. 

Section 4596 provides severe penalties, both civil and criminal, 
for vertain breaches of duty on the part of the sailor. 

Section 4597 authorizes certain entries in the log book—evi- 
denee against sailors charged with offenses. 

Section 4598 provides for the arrest, detention, and imprison- 
ment of sailors deserting from their employment. 

Section 4699 provides for such arrest without warrant. 

Section 4600 is favorable to the sailor and is omitted from the 
act of 1890. 

Section 4601 inflicts a penalty upon ony person who harbors 
or secretes any fugitive seaman (slave) belong to any vessel. 

Section 4602 prescribes further penalties for breach of duty 
on the part of the sailors. 

Section 4603 prescribes a method of enforcing forfeitures, and 
provides that such enforcement of forfeitures may be resorted 
to, although the same offense is punishable by imprisonment as 
well as forfeiture. 

, — 4604 provides for the disposal of the proceeds of for- 
eitures. 

Section 4605 provides for the —— of the cost of prosecut- 
ing a seaman out of the wages due him. 

Sections 4606, 4607, 4608, and 4609 are intended for the pro- 
tection of seamen, but are not made applicable to the coastwise 
trade by the act of 1890. 

Section 4610 provides for legal proceedings in the matter of 
cuforeing penalties and forfeitures against sailors. 

Section 4612 consists of definitions of certain terms used in 
the Revised Statutes. 

It will thus be seen that so far from protecting any interest of 
the sailor, or provecting him in any way from extortion or op- 
pression, the act of 1890 selects the sections of the Revised Stat- 
utes imposing penalties and forfeitures such as are unknown to 
_ other industry in this country, and imposing them upon 
sailors employed in the coastwise trade of the United States 
and contains not a single provision that is in any way calculated 
to serve or to protect the sailor. 

Never until 1890 were any such penalties attached by law to 
the contracts of sailors engaged in the coastwise trade, nor has 
there ever been any apparent necessity for such harsh and de- 
grading legislation. 

Not one of the sections in question contributes in the least to 
the benefit or protection of the sailor, nor does the act give the 
slightest compensation to the sailor for the enslaving restric- 
tions and penalties which it imposes upon him. 

In a very able document prepared, printed, and distributed 
among the members of this House representatives of the 
various Sailors’ Unions of the United States in favor of this and 
other bills now pending before Congress for the betterment of 
their condition, I find the following statement concerning the 
act of 1890, which this bill is intended to repeal: 


This act (act of August 19, 1890) imposes upon the coasting seamen all the 
disciplinary and punitive clauses of the eee act, adopted 
1872; but withdraws from them all the clauses for the better pro- 
tection of said seamen. Fully two-thirds of the act of 1872 contains clauses 
drawn and inserted for the purpose ‘ee seamen in their wages 
against the Imposition of crimps, and s other regulations as all nations 
have found it expedient to enact for the protection of seamen. These clausés 
were found irksome by the aa in (especialiy so by the crimping 
element), and an act was adop 1874 ee coas vessels and ves- 
~¥ going to Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland, etc., from the operation of the 
act o 

By the act of 1874 the coasting seamen were thrown back upon the ad- 
miralty law as it existed prior to 1872, and were very much sa with 
the change, Inasmuch as it tted seamen to leave in any safe harbor 
within the United States, for p purposes made the ral 
contract law apRly. We couid therefore leave any vessel b: 
Wages earned. e had no fear of penal servitude for vio 
contract. This is, however, a by the act of 1890. We may now be 

on a vessel in the office the commissioner and be 
saloon. 


Engaged in the fo tirade we have, by the first officer joining, the 
right to call a survey, if the vessel be found or otherwise unsea- 
worthy. While in the coasting trade we must to sea or go to 

no matter how leaky the vessel may be. We submit, however, as the best 
argument in this matter, that was firs upon to exempt 
cousting vessels from the clauses eficial to seamen in 1874, and were 
then called upoa to enact the punitive and Se eer aee ne slone into 
law in 1890. * * As it now stands it bri us the power of the 
crimping element more completely than ever before. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is a statement of the j t formed by 
the sailors concerning the act of 1890, after r years’ expe- 
rience in working under it. The principle u which the act 


of 1890 is based, and of which it is a practical assertion, is con- 


trary alike to our American theory of human liberty and to the 
spirit of modern civilization. 

It denies to citizens engaged in the industry of seamanship 
the right to make free contracts with their employers. It en- 
grafts upon their contracts harsh and enslaving provisions, 
against which all sailors revolt, and of a kind which not one 
master in ten would ask a sailor to assume or agree to if such 
contracts wero free and mutual, as they are in other domestic 
industries. 

In examining the debate on the passage of the act of 1890, as 
it — in the Recorp,I find that the purpose and provisions 
of that act were most grievously misunderstood by the gentle- 
men who advocated its passage. Its passage was urged for the 
benefit of the sailor, and it seems to have been the opinion of its 
advocates on this floor that it applied all of the provisions of the 
shipping commissioners’ act, many of which are most advanta- 
geous to the sailor, to the coastwise trade. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] in urging the 
passage of the act of 1890, referred to the general shipping 
commissioners’ act as a protection toseamen suchas they never 
had before and said: 

As a matter of fact the shipping conimissioners’ act is much more valua- 
ble to the seamen than to any y else. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Buchanan] inquired 
if without the p sed act sailors, shipping for the coastwise 
trado, could not ship before a shipping commissioner and thus 
get the benefit of the humane provisions of the shipping com- 
missioners’ act, to which Mr. DINGLEY replied that while the 
sailor could then ship before a commissioner he could not get 
the benefit of those provisions. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. But when they do go, there is no provision 
— insertion in the agreement or the enforcement of these humane 
P Mr. DINGLEY. No provision for a written ene. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. And this bill simply provides that when 
they do go before the commissioner and make the agreement it shall em- 
brace these provisions. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is correct. 

Now, the extraordinary condition ae that the act of 1890 
does not embrace, nor make toe @ to coastwise sailors, a 
single humane provision of the shipping commissioners’ act. 
Every line in that act is freighted with penalties, burdens, re- 
strictions, and forfeitures arbitrarily ae upon the sailor, 
without one redeeming feature of humanity or protection. 

Mr. DINGLEY himself seemed to have wholly misconceived the 
purpose and scope of the measure. It was a Senate bill and he 
was probably supporting it upon the faith and belief that its au- 
thor had sufficiently — the rights and the interestsof the 
sailor, but it is manifest that his explanation of the bill was 
faulty, and that it would not have received the sanction of the 
House if its terms and efiects had been understood. 

Judge Morrow, of San Francisco, who then represented the 
district which I now have the honor to represent, pointed to 
the very danger which has since been realized under the act in 
question. He pointed out the danger that, while the act by its 
terms did not make it compulsory for sailors to ship before a 
commissioner and thus make themselves subject to its provi- 
sions, the shipping interests might combine and— 


determine that they would ship no crew except before a eres comnnis- 
sioner and thereupon, in effect, this Whole business would conducted 
under the shipp Ww. 
ee terrupting). And make it compulsory by their regula- 
ns 
Mr. Morrow. That is what it is for. 
To which Mr. DINGLEY replied: 


Notatall. But I do not doubt that it would be better if they were all 
shipped that way. But it would not be wise to interfere with voluntary ship- 
ments. This provision does not go tothat extent. Of course, if the seaman 
does not desire to be shipped in that way there is no compulsion. 

lt appears, however, that even the advocates of the bill which 
we now seek to repeal were not in favor of making its provisions 
applicable by compulsion to the contracts of coastwise Sailors, 
and that they then believed ‘‘it would not be wise to interfere 
with voluntary shipments.” 

Judge Morrow’s prediction was verified. The shipowners en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade did combine and did determine 
that they would ship no crew except before a shipping commis- 
sioner, upon contracts subjecting the sailors to the penalties and 
forfeitures prescribed by the act of 1890. This is clearly and 
fully shown by the following extracts from the report of the 
shipping co ioner of San Francisco, as published in the 
report of the Commissioner of Navigation for the year 1893, in 
which he says: 

In Joe last a large number of the priucipal shipowners at this port, 
engaged in the coastwise business and neighboring fore trades, combined 
together and organized the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacifie coast, and 
determined to avail themselves of the provisions of the law of August 19, 
1890, and to ship the crews of their vessels through this office. 

The Shipowners’ Association has now every indication of being a ee 
nent organization, and has a large membership, about forty-five different 
shipowners and firms being enrolled among its supporters. It is provided 
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with suitable officers and convenient shipping quarters, at which a deputy 
from this office isin constant attendance. Since its organization the busi- 
ness transacted by this office has been largely augmented by the shipment of 
crews in the coastwise, British Columbia, and Mexican trades. 

Crews for 265 vessels, numbering 1,485 men, were shipped by this office from 
January |, 1893, to June 30, 1893, fees for the same aggregating #1,486. With 
very few exceptions these crews were shipped by the deputy shipping com- 
missioner stationed at the branch office at the Shipowners’ Association. 

The shipowners have thus made the penalties of the law ap- 
plicable by compulsion to all sailors as completely as if the act 
by its terms required all sailors to ship under it. Freedom 
of contract has been dest: oyed in that industry, and the free- 
dom of the sailors who make contracts is likewise destroyed by 
the act. 

The law is a blot upon our American institutions. It carries 
the curse of contractual slavery into an honorable industry in 
our country in which it was unknown prior to the passage of the 
act of 1890. Such harsh and cruel penalties are not imposed 
upon sailors in the domestic trade of any other civilized country 
in the world, and in most of the enlightened countries such pen- 
alties have been abolished, even in the foreign or deep-sea serv- 
ice. 

In England all such penaities have been abolished in every in- 
dustry, so that it may now be truly said, ‘‘ No slave can breathe 
on English soil,” because under the laws of England when he 
sets foot upon her soil his bond: age ceases and the shackles fall 
from his limbs. That boast of England may, to our shame, be 
subject to this qualification: No slave can breathe on English 
soil unless he be an American sailor engaged in the merchant 
service. 

Section 10 of the British merchant seaman act of 1880, as set 
forth in the British Official Log Book, which I hold in my hand, 
abolishes all punishments by penal servitude for the violation of 
their civil contracts by sailors. 

Our legislation should be at least as humane as that of Eng- 
land, and when it isso it will have a tendency to establishinthe 
American merchant marine a standard of efficiency, virtue, and 
patriotism such as is now maintained in the merchant service 
of England. 

In view of the unanimous and very strong report of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheriesin favor of the passage 
of this bill, I deem it unnecessary to devote further time to the 
discussion of itsmerits. I will therefore reserve whatever time 
remains to me for the purpose of answering such objections, if 
any, as shall be made to the bill. 


Appraiser’s Warehouse, City of New York. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, Auqust 8, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion bills reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds— | 


Mr. CAMPBELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I hope that since the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD], in charge of the public building bills 
now under consideration, has asked unanimous consent that the 
gentlemanfrom Illinois [Mr. BLACK] may make a statement con- 
cerning a bill for a new public building in Chicago, he will also 
ask that permission be granted my colleague from New York, 
Gen. SICKLES, to make u short statement in regard to the pub- 
lic building at New York. That would be perfectly fair. 

Mr. SICKLES. I should like to be heard, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been waiting here all day, against the ’ protest of my phy- 
sician, upon an assurance that the New York public building 
bill would be called up early. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am not enough | 
versed in parliamentary methods to determine exactly what 
ought to be done to carry out the purpose I have inview. I be- 
lieve a majority of the members of this House would favor the 
measures which we propose to present if they could have an op- 

rtunityof hearing them stated and of passing upon their mer- 

ts. What I want to do is by some parliamentary process to get | 
an hour’s time. If there is anymotionthat can be suggested by 
some parliamentarian—— 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Extend the session until 6 o’clock. 

Mr. SICKLES. There is no reason why the Committee of 
the Whole should not goright on with its business. Let us vote 
down any motion to rise. No motion for the extension of the 
session is necessary. 








The CHAIRMAN. It is in the power of the committee to 
determine when it will rise. 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. 
the merits of House bill No 

up and considered now. 


I desire to make a statement as to 
397, which I desire to have taken 


Mr. CAMPBELL. In connection with this proposition I hope 
it will be agreed that the New York public building bill shall 
also be taken up. The Commiites on Public Buildings and 
Grounds adopted a resolution that this New York bill should be 
one of the first considered. I am in favor of the Chicago bill; 
but if that bill is to be considered, I want the New York bill 
considered at the same time or immediately afterward. [Ap- 


plause.] 

Several MEMBERS. That is ali right. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this 
subject I ask the indulgence of the committee to make a brief 
statement. In the Fiftieth Congress I introduced a bill for the 
erection of a custom-house, subtreasury, and appraiser's ware- 
house in the city of New York, to be located at Bowling Gre 
and that bill becamea law during that Congress. Subsequently 
upon the protest of a large number of importers and merchan 
it was deemed ill-advised to have the appraiser’s warchouse 
connected with the custom-house and loc: ited so far down town 
Accordingly, in the F ifty- first Congress, a law was passed sepa- 

rating the two offices in different bi nild i ings, and a site for a new 
appraiser's warehouse was located at Christopher, Gr 
Washington, and Barrows streets. 

The ground has 250 feet frontage on each street, making 6 
750 square feet ofland. It cost in the neighborhood of $500,000 
At the same time the appropriation was made for the pure 
of a site, $650,000 was appropriated to erect a building thers 
By the terms of the bill as passed, a building of only two stories 
was authorized. Up to this date all that has been accomplish: 
in the construction of this building is two unfinished storie 
without any roof. Of the sum appropriated for the bi tilding, 
about $560,000 has been expended for construction, and the re- 
mainder for salaries and necessary incidental expenses 

Now, the original planus for this structure contemplat: red \- 
story, fire- proof brick building. What we want just now is an 
enabling act by this Congress to carry out the original plans of 
the Treasury Department respecting this building. The fo 
lowing report and letter from the Secretar y of the Treasury 
fully explain, in precise language, the present condition of the 
building, and make clear the ‘plans that were originally pre- 
pare 








APPRAISER'S WAREHOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 


May 25, 1894.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on tho state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
submitted the following report, No. 986 (to accompany H. R. 4860): 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to Whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4860) to amend ‘‘An act for the erection of anappraiser’s ware 
house in the city of New York, and for other purposes, ” approved Septem 
ber 14, 1888, having carefully examined the same, submit the following re- 

ort: 
® Your committee submitted the bill to the Seeretary of the Treasury for 
his views and opinion thereon, and beg leave to annex herewith the letter 
from the Treasury Department, whic h fully explains the matter, and show 
the necessity for the contemplated ir mprovement, in making the building r, 
now being erected in the city of New York for anappraiser's warchouse, ten 
stories in dieu of two stories, and making the limit of cost for said building 
$1,700, 000, 300,000 of which sum will only be necessary and available for the 
prose sation of the work during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. 

Y our committee therefore recommend that the bill do pass. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. U., May 17, 1894. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the rec eipt of your letter of the 20th 
ultimo, inclosing a copy of H. R. 4860, entitled “A bill toamend ‘An act for 
the erection of an appraiser's warehouse in the city of New York, and for 
other purposes,’ approved September If, 1838,”’ introduced December 19, 1893, 
by Hon. T. J. CAMPBELL, of New Yor k, and asking 2 for a recommendation in 
the premises, as your committee does not feel warranted in taking action in 
this matter without first obtaining the opinion of this Department as to the 
necessity for its provision for the proper conduct of public business in the 
city of New York. 

In reply, I would state that the approved sketch plans for the appraiser's 
Warehouse building contemplated a ten-story fireproof structure, which 
was designed to meet the present and prospective needs of the serv- 
ice. The limit of the cost of the building, as heretofore prescribed, being 
but $650,000, working drawings and specifications were prepared, contem- 
plating a two-story building with a temporary roof, for which work con- 
tracts have been awarded, and the work is now bei ng performed. The bnild- 
ing, however, has been provided with foundations ‘sufficient for a ten-s story 
structure. 

The following data are furnished for the information of your committee: 

The collector of customs reports, under date of May 8, 1894, rent of ap- 

praiser's depart ment, including the United States public stores, is #66,400 
a annum. Population in 1889, !,206,209; 1890, 1,515,301, as per United States 

census; and in 1492, 1,802,739, as per State census. 

The United States appraiser reports, under date of May 7, 1894, number of 
employés in 1834, 299; in 1494, 358, with four vacancies in the grade of exam- 
iner, and not inc iuding z the sixth division of the office of the collector of 
customs. Number of square feet of floor area occupied for the purpose of 

the appraiser’s stores in 1834, 193,840; im 1894, 203,900, divided as follows: 
Storage space, 135,684; floor space devoted to offices of the oom tiser, assist- 
ant appraisers, invoice bureau, clerks, and others doin: clerical work 
for laboratory and examiner's room, 73,216. Number of packages exam\ned 
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4m 1878, 180,151; 1883, 399,115; and in 1893, 462,426, showing a percentage of in- 


crease from 1878 to 1883 of about 60 per cent, and from 1883 to 1893 of about 
® per cent. Number of packages exami in 1892, 471,519. 

The present area is insufficient for existing requirements, the space de- 
voted to storage of packages examined and appraised and to be examined 
and aggre’ not being sufficient for the due and p storage of over 
nine thousand packages of merchandise, while at times as many as seven- 
teen thousand packages have been stored in the space, and that twice the 
area of the storage space now available would be no more than sufficient 
for the present requirements of the office. 

Both of the above officials express the opinion that the public interests 
would be better subserved by remaining in the present quarters than by at- 
tem “- » remove to the new building, if the same should be only two 
stories ‘ 

The building now being erected will afford a floor area of 49,908 square feet 
in each story, or a total area in the basement, first, and second stories of 
149.724 aque feet, which is about 60,000 square feet less than the area now 

. Should the building be constructed with a basement and ten 
stories, as originally, designed, it will afford a total floor area of about 548,- 
088 square feet, which would not be more than will be sufficient for the pub- 


lic service. 

From computations and estimates made by the Supervising Architect it 
is estimated that the entire cost of a ten-story fireproof bull would not 
be less than the sum of $1,700,000 named in the bill as on tee 


Should the bill increasing the limit of cost of the building 
recommend, it would only be necessary 


—— form, which I reepectfull 
make the sum of $300,000 of limit available for the prosecution of the 
work during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. 
Respectfully, yours, 
S. WIKE, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. Joun H. BANKHEAD, 


Chairman Committee on’ Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives. 


I also submit this letter from the superintendent of construc- 
tion, in charge of the building: 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION, 
UNITED STATES APPRAISER'’S WAREHOUSE, 
New York, July 11, 1894. 

Sig: In response to your request for a statement the condition 
of the new building for the United States appraiser’s warehouse, New York, 

. Y., now in course of construction, I haveto inform you that the exterior 
work is rapidly nearing completion. The whole of the structural iron and 
steel work isin place, and the walls are toppedout. The fireproof floors 
are in place inthe first and second tier of beams, and work is be ng pushed 
rapidly on the last tier. In my opinion the building will be entirely in- 
closed and ready for the interior finish by about August 1; most of the win- 
oe frames are in place and the sash may be hung as soon as it is necessary 

0 50. 

For your personal information I desire to say that something should be 
done very soon in regard to the continuation of the building, for the reasons 
that it is not good nor economical practice to plaster the ceilings, = the 
windows and partitions, put the sheathing on the walls, erect the hard- 
wood partitions, and lay a finished hardwood floor in the part of the build- 

now under contract, when at some future time it may be necessary to 
above it, and where the fall of stone or brick or the use of water will 
damage the work very much and put the Government to considerable ex- 
pense to replace it. her than this, if the part of the building now under 
contract should be finished with all the tering, hardwood work, etc., 
the ex of erec the additional ey t stories contemplated in your 
bill will be most mater: in . t will be necessary to clase up the 
lower two sto and make all communication with the upper work and all 
delivery of building materials from the outside. Also aie | no room for 
sto , the work may be delayed, as materials can only be delivered as re- 
quir You will a ee that this will delay and increase the 


expense of the work, while if the building can go on immediately all these 
difficulties are done away with and rapid progress, together with a great 
saving in expense, is assured. ‘ 

i have also to inform you that the building as it will stand at the compl-e 
ticn of the present contract has neither hea apparatus, jight, power, nor 
water supply for plumbing or any other purpose; the drive for the 
trucks delivering or remo goods not be paved. The building will 
be useless for any purpose will be an to the Government to keep 

ians and watchmen to see that it ves no damage 


tion with the collector of the port sometime ago he informed 


a conversa 
me that it would be im ible for the stores to be moved until this build- 
could be increased in size and com: 
hile gi you this information 
vaog, by —S upervising aaa 
am, sir, yours respec . 
W. J. SHAW ROUSE. 
Hon. T. J, CAMPBEL 


House of Baprvsentatioe, Washington, D. C. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen from the report and letter 
ey read that a great wrong would be done should this 
ail to take immediate and favorable action upon this bill, after 
the sum of nearly half a million dollars has been expended for 
the ground and over $600,000 for a building of two stories, lack- 
ing aroof. If this bill is not , the money so far expended 
on the site and building might just as well have been thrown 
into the North River. The money already spent will have been 
spent to no perpen: for the building as it stands is practically 
useless for any business p whatever. We are now paying 
$67,000 as rental for insufficient accommodations for t p- 
a warehouse in New York, in old, ramshackle, tumble- 
own buildings that are dangerous not only to life and to the 
roperty stored within them, but dangerous also to property ad- 
Joinin the same. 

I do hope and trust that the good sense of the members of this 
House will enable them to see the urgent necessity of taking 
immediate and favorable action — is bill and iead them to 
enact it into law without further delay, and thus give us a good 
and useful building that will be adequate to the needs of the 
business men and merchants engazed in the city of New York. 
It is true, as the chairman of the Committee on Buildings and 


eted. 
desire to say that it is subject to re- 


Grounds has stated, that the city of New York collects about 
three-fourths of all the customs revenue of the Government; and 
under these circumstances it is a crying shame that this Con- 
gress should fail to make — provision for the collection of 
this governmental revenue in the metropolis of the nation. 
[Great applause. ] 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. B. A. ENLOE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ENLOE said: 

Mr. CuairMAN: After years of discussion of the tariff question, 
the people, in 1892, by an overwhelming majority, recorded their 
verdict in favor of a tariff for revenue, That is the plain letter of 
our instructions. Every hour we delay the enactment of such a 
measure beyond the time necessary to arrange the details, we do 
violence to the instructions we received from the people. 

I am one of those who urged the immediate convening of Congress 
after the inauguration of the President for the purpose of speedily 
executing the commission given us by the electors. I am one of 
those who believe that a great mistake was made in the failure to 
convene this Congress in extra session in March last. It was ex- 
pected by those who elected us, as well as by those who opposed the 
reduction of the tariff, that after such a ae and difficult struggle 
there would be no delay in affording the relief promised the country. 

We all know how the convening of Congress was delayed until 
the allied interests of monopoly took advantage of the general de- 
paws and helped to precipitate a panic in order to force the 

nancial issue to the front. e were convened in extra session 
last August for the purpose of restoring public confidence in the 
finances of the country and to allay a panic, which threatened us 
with overwhelming disaster. We shew: d have been convened a 
before to wrest from the trusts and ——— the power to ro 
the people which had been conferred upon them by the McKinley 
bill, and to restore the taxing power to the people to whom it be- 
longed, so that taxation woud produce revenue to support the 
Government, instead of yielding revenue to enrich trusts and 
monopolies and foster millionaires. 

We were told that confidence would be restored and that pros- 

rity would return, and the wheels of progress would be again set 
n motion if we would unconditionally repeal the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law. That was a en to stop the 
coinage of en as it was stopped in 1873. If it was demone- 
tization to stop the coinage of silver then, it was demonetization to 
stop the coinage in 1893. If it was a crime to demonetize silver in 
1873, it was a crime to demonetize silver in 1893. The confidence of 
the money power, which produced the panic, was undoubtedly re- 
stored when that act was passed, and the gold standard was aftirm- 
atively established as the policy of this Government. 

The prosperity which it was alleged would follow that act has 
not come. The advance in prices which was predicted has not 
come, but there has been a still further decline in prices. Enter- 
prise which was to be quickened into new life by that act still lan- 
guishes. Labor which was to be given ee by the passage 
of that act is still idle. The — of additional financial legis- 
lation in accordance with the Democratic platform, whic ~vere held 
out to those who voted for that measure, have not been redeemed. 
We are now told that the passage of a tariff bill will restore pros- 
perity to the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am anxious to see atariff bill pass, and I propose 
to do everything in my power to secure its passage in the best at- 
tainable form, and I do not doubt but that there will be a reaction 
from the present depressed conditions after the passage of such a 
bill, but I do not for one moment believe that permanent prosperity 
can be restored until we take some step to redeem the pledge made 
to the people in the Democratic platform to provide for the coinage 
of both gold and silver on terms of equality. 

Under the twin curses of the McKinley law and the gold stand- 
ard the business of the country has staggered along in a state of 
partial paralysis and the people are in vain looking to Congress for 
relief. e advocates of the gold standard and the supporters of 
the McKinley law unite in telling us that the country is suffering 
from overproduction. According to their logic labor is producing 
so much more than the world needs, that it is starving for the want 
of its own products, 
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Mr. Chairman, that kind of logic is only fit for fools or knaves. 
Those who make the argument know that capital in its insane greed 
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An income tax is another step in the right direction, but that is 
not the sovereign remedy. The restoration of silver to its place as 


has corrupted the fountains of law and robbed labor of its just reward | one of the money metals on an equality with gold would be a great 


through the operations of law. Statistics of the census for 1890 
show that in sixty-seven of the leading manufacturing industries of 
the United States the manufacturers derived a profit of from 10 to 
30 per cent on the capital invested after paying al expenses. I have 
endeavored to get the statistics in regard to the profits in agricul- 
ture, but have so far been unable to get such information as would 
enable me to institute a comparison between the profits of capital 
invested in agricultural pursuits and the profits on capital invested 
in manufacturing pursuits. 

But it is safe to say that the mortgage indebtedness on farming 
lands in the United States, and the steady increase of such indebted- 
ness, furnishes abundant evidence of the fact that the pursuit of 
agriculture is discriminated against under our laws to a ruinous 
extent. The laborers marae in manufacturing pursuits are deluded 
with the promise of higher wages and steady employment under a 
high protective tariff, but the fact is known to all men that when 
production ceases to yield the exorbitant — demanded by the 
trusts and monopolies the manufactories close and labor is thrown 
out of employment and may starve in idleness until consumption 
catches up with production. 

The statistics show that the trusts and monopolies steadily go on 
iling up millions upon millions of dollars for their stockholders, 
orcing labor to pay dividends upon watered stock by cutting 

wages, advancing prices, and suspending work. The enterprise of 
our people is hampered by an insuflicient volume of currency, and 
while our national prosperity is phenomenal its benefits are re- 
stricted to a few who have fixed incomes or enjoy the benefits of 
class legislation. 

The estimated receipts from customs duties for the year ending 
June 30, 1895, furnished by the Treasury Department, places the 
amount of revenue to be derived from that source at $179,000,000. 
For every dollar that comes into the Treasury raised by this method 
of taxation $5 is paid by the consumers as a bonus for the protected 
manufacturers. Multiply $179,000,000 - $5 and the product is 
$895,000,000. Deduct $179,000,000 from the $895,000,000 and the re- 
mainder is $716,000,000. This isa very simple sum in arithmetic 
which demonstrates the extent of the robbery perpetrated upon the 
people under the operation of the McKinley law. The $179,000,000 
goes into the Treasury to support the Government; the $716,000,000 
1s a tax imposed on consumption for the benefit of trusts and mo- 
nopolies. 

Mr. Chairman, when it is remembered that we have lived under 
a constantly increasing protective tariff for the past thirty years 
these figures will help to explain how it is that less than 25,000 per- 
sons to-day own more than one-half the wealth of the United States, 
These facts speak more eloquently than words the necessity for 
devising some means of securing a more equitable distribution of 
the earnings of ltbor. If we continue to go forward under the 
existing laws, multiplying millionaires and paupers, concentrating 
wealth and power in the hands of corporations and monopolies, it 
is only a question of a brief period when such a policy will destroy 
not only the prosperity of the citizens but the Republic itself. 

The founders of the Republic no doubt fondly hoped and believed 
that they had discovered the true principle of free government, and 
they attempted to so guard it by a written Constitution as to trans- 
mit its blessing to the remotest posterity; and yet, within the 
short period of a little more than a century, the existence of repub- 
lican government is threatened by agencies of which they never 
even dreamed, 

For three-quarters of a century its blessings were distributed with 
such even-handed justice that the masses of the people scarcely felt 
the weight, or had any conception, of the power of the Federal Govy- 
ernment over their ordinary affairs. Thirty years have wrought a 
wonderful change indeed. The Republican party has enacted laws 
which have robbed the masses and enriched the classes, so that we 
are to-day dominated by a plutocracy which invades our national 
and State conventions to dictate nominations, and is to-day stand- 
ing here resisting with its mighty influence every effort of the 
representatives of the people to wrest from it the special privileges 
wrongfully and corruptibly bestowed upon it by dishonest legisla- 
tion. Through the selfishness, the weakness, and the corruption of 
men intrusted with power it has arrayed behind it the principal 
agencies of modern civilization, and with its contaminating influ- 
ence it reaches out to the remotest parts of this country and cor- 
rupts the ballot box and poisons legislation at its every source. 

r. Chairman, we have not reached that stage of decay which 
marked the downfall of the Roman Empire. We have not yet 
established the custom of selling the Presidency and the cabinet 
offices in an open market to the highest bidder, but unless some 
check is placed upon the arrogant and insolent demands of the 
money power we may read in Roman history the future fate of this 
Republic. A tariff bill that would provide simply the revenue 
necessary to support an honest and economical government would 
be a long step in the right direction, but no tariff bill which we 
can enact could restore the conditions which happily prevailed 
before the advent of the Republican party. 


help for existing conditions, but that alone would not cure theevil. 
There can be no redistribution of wealth through any system of 
finance or taxation, which can restore that general prosperity to 
the masses of the people which it was the purpose of the founders 
of this Republic tosecuretothem. There is but one lineof policy by 
which we can approach this consummation so much to be desired. 

The nearest approach that we can make to it will be found in the 
policy of eradicating from our laws every vestige of exclusive priv- 
ilege that has been granted by the legislative enactments during 
the past thirty years of corrupticn and misrule. The path of legis- 
lation upon which we must travel, if we would rescue the people 
from ultimate poverty and degradation, is emblazoned with the 
immortal declaration of Thomas Jefferson, ‘Equal rights for all, 
special privileges to none.” 

Mr. Chairman, no political party was ever confronted with more 
momentous and difficult problems than those which now confront 
the Democratic party. It will require broad statesmanship and 
unswerving patriotism on the part of those who legislate and the 
constant exercise of patience and determination on the part of the 
people to achieve the aims and purposes which animate the Demo- 
cratic party. We will find in our ranks traitors who will betray us 
and demagogues who will deceive the people, but the people will 
finally work out their deliverance if they stand steadfastly by those 
who keep the faith and fight the good fight for the principles which 
we hold sacred. 

The people, in their anger against those who betray their trust, 
will not blindly destroy the Democratic organization, but they will 
hold up to execration and condemn the traitors. It will require a 
long and bitter struggle to undo the wrongs of thirty years, and 
the fight will be fierce before we can hope to wrest from the monop- 
olies and trusts the rights and privileges which they have wrong- 
fully and corruptibly obtained. 

I recognize the fact, Mr. Chairman, that we can only go each time 
to the extent of the power conferred upon us by the people. The 
army of tariff reform can advance no further in this House than a 
majority will go. I will vote for this bill because it is the best I 
can do, and not because I approve many of the provisions init. It 
is not a bill framed for the purpose of raising revenue only, and 
therefore does not embody the true Democratic principle. It is not 
framed on the idea of free raw material, which is only a Demo- 
cratic principle when coupled with free trade. It is a patchwork 
of compromises evolved from the struggle with the vast and con- 
flicting interests which are affected by it. 

The only principle which distinctly characterizes it is the princi- 
ple of compromise. It has been framed as it is because it is the 
best measure we can pass through Congress as at present consti- 
tuted. It has two voleoning features, and only two, which will 
justify its presentation here. One is that it will reduce the bur- 
dens of the people in the neighborhood of $400,000,000 annually; 
the other is that it inaugurates anew the policy of taxing incomes, 
instead of taxing the necessities of the people. Every dollar that 
it reduces taxation is a separate and distinct reason why it should 
pass as a last alternative. Therefore, there are 400,000,000 substan- 
tial reasons why this bill is better than the McKinley law. 

Sir, if I had the power to enact into law a measure to suit my 
own views I would put every article on the free list that is the sub- 
ject of a trust. I would reduce all other taxes to a revenue basis, 
and then make up the deficiency in the revenues by a graduated 
tax on incomes. 

There has been great solicitude manifested for the interests of the 
farmers by gentlemen on the other side of the House, who continue 
to assert, with every appearance of sincerity, that this bill does not 
protect the farmer sufficiently against foreign competition. On the 
16th instant I briefly replied to the gentleman from South Dakota, 
(Mr. PIckLER]. On this point I then said: 


Tho gentleman from South Dakota [Mr, Picker] and the gentleman from New 
York |Mr. Payne] insist that this bill ought not to pass because it gives no pro- 
tection to the farmer. Mr. Chairman, if there is any class in this country which 
—_ not want any legislation in its favor to protect it, that class is the farmer 
class. 
we Sovpson. That is, the farmer ought to be in a condition not to need protec- 

ion. 

Mr. Entog. The only protection the farmer needs is protection which would 
consist in the repeal of the laws which impose unjust and unequal burdens on 
him. He only wants an equal opportunity in life under the law. 

Mr. Srupson. That is right. 

Mr. ENLOE. And when we give him that, we have done everything that legiala- 
tion can do for that class of labor. But we have professional farmers here. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Payne], who said this morning that he wanted 
to raise his voice in behalf of the farmer, is the representative of such farmers as 
spoke ata meeting in New York which I find reported in the New York Press 
of Saturday, January 13. 

Mr. Stupson. Wall street farmers! 

Mr. ENLor. That meeting included in its membership a number of persons who 
had assembled to protest against the passage of this bill. 

Speniting for the hatters of the United States, one of those men, Walter Bates, 
spoke as follows: ‘I've been through the South, and I know that you don't see 
a factory there in a day’s ride. Then why on earth do they have Southern Con- 
gressmen to legislate for workingmen? Why do they go down and get these 
goose farmers to make laws for us? They are experts in raising peanuts and cot- 
ton. They dou't know what a workingman wants.”’ That is the kind of farmer 
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the gentleman from New York represents. A man who denounces farmers as 
igneinet apeee beeause they protest against being picked any longer by the tocle 
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Since that time, Mr. Chairman, I have put myself to.some trouble 
to ee into the history of tariff revision by the Republican 
to see how they have manifested their tender solicitude for 
the ning —— a eo bose ae tariff which was 
enacted during war for sing revenue to ca 
on the war was the highe wt taal we: best ever Rad 3 in this country 
up to that time. The work cance emg taxation has been in the 
hands of Mf ne that law was enacted. 
They revised and 9 in 1890, Every time they 
have touched Piao cuute question o since that time they have 
increased the tax on consumers eer diminished the taxes on the 
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In 1867 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued a report set- 
ting forth the operations of the internalrevenue system for the year 
June 30, 1867. This report is difficult toobtain, but I finally 

in finding a copy, and in it I find set forth the sources 

from which internal revenue was tlen derived. I desire to call 
your attention to the sources ‘aout which internal revenue was 
derived at that time. I will set forth in my remarks the sources 
of revenue and the ameunts collected from each. It will be found 
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eee ees. Baers Se snen ee rs ses esSe ene naeakesCesyeness t=) 108. on 81 | will be the price they will receive for the products of their labor. 
Manufacturers. see... IIE, 1, 900487.27 | Mr. Chairman, this has been the policy of the Republican party 
ans dive phkcsnss0cndtudopucen<inptdneehaspauceuenseeee 26, 800.66 | ever since 1867. It reached the climax in the passage of the McKin- 
Patent agents. ...-.--.-- 0-2-2 -020-2sereeeeeee eee eeneeeeneeeeeeees 4 ley law. That law repealed the last of this entire list of internal- 
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HUCCOSSIOMS. .-. 22022 eee erere-seremecevacccserererernenrencensceces __ 886, 570.19 | the laboring man has brought him to such a condition that he can 
ARTICLES IN SCHEDULB A. ~ | not live without employment for three months without becoming a 
Billiard tables 20,761.14 | beggar on the verge of starvation, then it is time to break down 
Carriages ---. 183, 855.58 | and destroy the system. It can not be successfully denied that the 
Plato of gold... oaq 103: 43 | McKinley law has filled the large cities with multitudes of half- 
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ee To my mind one of the strongest arguments in favor of the in- 
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Passports.......... PLES beeen a teenie ae 98,217.09 | COCHRAN] has just told us that the poor people in New York are 
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Mr. Chairman, every one of the taxes mentioned in this report has 
been repealed, When these rs ee ne patriots, who express so much 
solicitude for the welfare of the farmer, were framing their bills to 
revise the tariff, I imagine what musthave occurred. A Republican 
friend of the farmers from Maine would say to a Republican friend 
of the farmers from Ohio, for instance: ‘‘ We must take the inter- 
nal-revenue taxes off the manufacturers; I tell you they will not 
stand it; if we don’t relieve them from the payment of these taxes 
they will defeat us in the next election.” 

The Ohio Republican would perhaps reply: ‘‘But we must have 
revenue to run the Government. How shall we raise it?” 

And then L imagine the dialogue would continue about as follows: 

‘Oh, that’s simple enough. Take the tax off the manufactures 
and raise the tariff. The farmers will pay it and never know it. 
And then you know we will picture in glowing colors to them the 
great increase in the price of their products which they will get in 
the home markets.” 

“All right; we will put it on the farmers. But I tell you we will 
have to send them plenty of literature filled with figures and elo- 
quence to prove that protection increases the price of their products 
and reduces the price of everything they consume.” 

“Certainly, But we can do that. We can get all the money we 
want from the manufacturers for the next election, and we will 
flood the country with facts aud figures which the people will not 
be able to untangle. You see by repealing these taxes we are giv- 
ing the manufacturers $146,223.673 per year. They can afford to 
pay for our campaign, and do it handsomely. The gift of this 
amount each year is not all the benefit they will derive from 
the change. The effect of increasing the tariff on articles consumed 
by the people will be to enable the manufacturers to collect from 
the people every year more than three times the amount of the 
taxes repealed. Putting up the tariff will keep out foreign compe- 
tition and enable them to sell their goods to the people at higher 
prices. 

“Yes;Isee. It is perfectly plain sailing. Take it off the manu- 
facturers and put it on the farmers.” 

Then I imagine some Republican gentleman from New York, who 
is also a friend of the farmers, breaks in on the conversation in 
something like the following strain: 

‘‘We must repeal the taxes on railroads, express companies, insur- 
ance companies, telegraph companies, bankers, bank circulation, 
incomes, etc, The persons affected by these taxes are as powerful 
as the manufacturers in elections; they just pemeevely swear they 
will not stand by our party any longer unless we repeal these 
axes. 

it is then unanimously agreed that the only way todo it is to put 
the tariff taxes higher on the articles consumed by the laboring 
classes, arid send them more speeches and more statistics to prove 


tinguished authority as the gentleman from New York, who is 
well prepared to speak for the rich and make known to us their 
wants. 

If taxation is a badge of liberty I will vote to increase their 
liberties by giving them a larger share of the burden of the Govern- 
ment to carry; and I will take the chances of offending the poor 
people of New York, whohave none of the income tax to pay. This 
tax will not touch that part of the city of New York where there 
are 800 families living in one tenement. It will not touch those in 
the crowded quarters where there are 6,700 in one block, and a 
million inhabitants living within 1 square mile. If they are the 
only people in New York who are protesting against the income-tax 
feature of this bill I think we can afford to disregard their protest 
and favor the rich who want this tax imposed upon them. I will 
represent that element of the gentleman’s constituents which he 
declines to represent. I will represent the millionaires, and I will 
vote this tax upon them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, little as I like this bill I must confess there is 
good init. The income-tax feature, which lifts from the people a 
burden of $30,000,000 per year and places it upon incomes, is the 
best feature of the bill. Our friends from the Eastern States have 
been liberal enough in dealing with the interests of the people of 
other States to justify us in dealing liberally with them. They 
have said to us in Tennessee, ‘‘You shall have free coal and free iron 
ore,” and we thanked them for it. They have said to the gentle- 
men from Texas and other Western States, You shall have free 
wool.” They are no doubt much obliged for it. 

They have said to the gentlemen from Louisiana, ‘‘ You shall have 
free sugar.” I am glad we have free sugar in the bill. They have 
said to the gentlemen from Arkansas and the far West, ‘‘ You shall 
have free lumber.” That is good for the home-builders, and we 
thank them for that. They have placed free salt in the bill for 
everybody. We have given free agricultural implements to the 
farmers, and I know we are all glad to confer this boon upon the 
farmers of thecountry. The beneficent spirit which has been exhib 
ited by our brethren from the East in extending these free favors 
to our people ought to be reciprocated. We can not afford to be less 
kind to them than they have been to us, 

Now, I think it is about time we did something for New York and 
the East, and I am going to vote for an income tax todoit. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. While you are at it, you had better abolish 
the city of New York altogether. 

Mr. ENLOE. Oh, no, we don’t want to abolish the city of New 
York. If we did, you would have no Democratic party in that State. 
We don’t see how we could undertake to get along without you, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. You had better wipe it out altogether. 

Mr. ENLOE. Oh, no; we like the Tammany tiger. We like the 
way he claws those who cross his path. I have more confidence in 
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the New York Democracy than the gentleman himself seems to 


have. ‘They are all fine men; the greatest set in the country. 

Shanghter.J We've found that out in conventions. We have seen 
em play this game before. They are not going to leave the 

Democratic party. They have nowhere to go. TLanghter.) 

T am willing to take the risk on New York, If the patriotism of 
New York is not equal to that of Louisiana and Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, and all the other States affected by this bill, then it is a 
spurious article. If they are not willing to bear their share of the 
burden, then they are not worthy to participate in the benefits of 
the Government. If the other States can make these concessions 
which the Eastern States demand, then the Eastern States must 
make the concessions required of them. 

Mr, Chairman, the income tax enacted to raise revenue to carry 
on the war and to meet the obligations growing out of the war 
would have been in force to-day if the real sentiments of the Ameri- 
ean gece had been expressed in legislation. It was repealed at 
the behest of the plutocratic classes who have owned and con- 
trolled the Republican posts from the hour of its birth up to this 
hour, They demanded that all taxes which affected them be 
repealed and that the burdens of taxation be so placed as to 
build up a governing and privileged class at the expense of the 
common people, It was only repealed by a majority of one in the 
Senate. England, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Italy, and some of 
the smaller European nations have found that the system works 
well, and that the tax is right in prineiple. 

Leading Democrats in the House and Senate resisted its repeal. 

Senator SueRMAN’S argument against repeal deserves especial 
mention. He said: 

The Senator from New York and the Senator from Massachusetts have led off 
in declaring against the income tax. They have declared it to be invidious. Well, 
sir, all taxes are invidious. They say itis inquisitorial. Well, sir, there nover 
was 4 tax in the world that was not inquisitorial. 

The least inquisitorial of all is the income tax. 

I - that, after full discussion, nobody will vote for striking out the income 
tax. It seems to me to be one of the plainest propositions in the world. Put be- 
fore the people of the United States the question whether the property of this 
country can not stand a tax of $20,000,000, when the consumption of the people 
stands a tax of $300,000,000, and I think they will quickly answer it. ‘The prop- 
erty-holders of the country came here and demanded the repeal of the only tax 
that bears upon their property, when we have to tax everything for the food of the 
poor, the clothing of es and all of our people 000, 000. 

‘There never was so just a tax as the income tax. 

eee ¢ - ny og that can be urged against the income tax that I can not 
PWriters on po itical economy, as well as our own sentiments of what is just and 
right, teach us that a man ought to pay taxes g to his income and in no 

way. 

This statement from Senator SHERMAN should silence Republican 
criticism of the justice of an income tax. He is the great light of 
his party on finance and taxation. I could cite other eminent 
authorities, both Democratic and Republican, in favor of the income 
tux, if it were necessary to do so, 

Mr. Chairman, I will accept the authority of the eloquent = 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan], a member of the committee 
which framed this bill, as to the changes it makes in the tariff on 
manufactured products. In his speech he said: 

We found an average rate of duty on ‘‘ Chemicals, paints and oils" of 31.91 
cent and left a rate of 23.35 per cent; we found an a rate on ‘Earths, 
eeeerery lassware " of 51.46 per cent and left 34.37 cent. On 
“Motals and manufactures thereof " we found an ne rate of 58.90 and left 

0 


25.50 per cent; on Si " we found an average rate of 14.55 per cent and left 
7.41 per cent. This reduction was in the duty on refined sugar, and will bring a 


saving to the ple estimated at near] 000,000. On * Tobacco and manu- 

factures th ” we found an average rate of 117.82 and left 91.58 per cent; on 

Sy er products and provisions’’ we found an average rate of 33.32 and 

left 21.82 per cent; on “Spirits, wines,” etc.,we found an average rate of 69.90 and 

left 60.69 ae cent; on ‘'Cotton manufactures"’ we found an average rate of 55.25 

and left 88.45 cent; on “ Flax, hemp,” etc., we found an average rate of 45 per 

on ‘‘ Wool, and manufactures thereof" we found an average 

39.78; on “ Silk and silk goods” we found an average rate of 

63.56 and left 45.13 cent; on ‘* Pulp, papers, and books" we found an aver- 

rate of 23,35 left 19.10 per cent; on “Sundries” we found an average rate 

of 27.34 and left 23.48 per cent. On all the schedules ther we found an aver- 
age rate of 49,58 on the importations of 1893, and left 30.66 per cent. 

From this statement it will be seen that we found the motal schedule, the 
woolen schedule, and the cotton schedule all above the silk schedule, and left 
them lower. 

We have since added sugar to the free list, which would make a 
further reduction of about $9,000,000. Mr. Bryan estimated the 
saving tothe taxpayers by the passage of this bill at $375,000,000 
per annum, or $25 to each head of a family. 

The conservative tariff reformer and the free trader can unite in 
the passage of this bill. It is not radical enough to seriously dis- 
tarb any established industry, but it is a substantial advance in 
the direction of free trade. I will take the farthest advance posi- 
tion we can get now, and from that position continue to fight for 
tariff reform, hoping that the day is not distant when the — le 
of the United States will tear down the walls of protection e 
ground and enter upon the policy of free commercial intercourse 
with the whole civilized world. 

What we are going to do let us do it speedily. The business of 
the country waits on the action of Congress. most any certainty 
is better than the suspense which kills. The eloquence which the 
— expect and demand of Congress on this question is, “Action! 

etion!! Action!!!” 


The Tariff. 





SPEEOH 
HON. O. M. HALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although an intense and enthusiastic free 
trader, I have never expected that it would be possible for this 
Congress at a single session and by a single bill to effect a full 
and complete reformation of the tariff. All that I hoped for 
was a genuine wang of that reform. 

I knew that all Democrats were not free traders; that there 
still existed in our ranks a remnant of the force which, under 
Randall's superb leadership, had stricken the enacting clause 
from the Morrison bill; that while the party was a unit in favor 
of reducing the tariff there was within it a conflict of opinion as 
to the extent and methods of reduction. To reconcile these dif- 
ferences, to throw the whole strength of the party in support of 
any bill would necessarily make that bill a compromise meas- 
ure—an exchahge of mutual concessions between those who 
would go fast and far and those who held back and were reluc- 
tant to go at all. 

IMPEDIMENTS TO REFORM. 

While our majority in this House was large and suflicient to 
pass the most radical measure, we held the Senate by a preca- 
rious tenure, if indeed we held itatall. Thisplaced tariff reform 
at the mercy of the most conservative of the conservative Sena- 
tors. Fret and fume as we might, we could go no farther and 
no faster than the most timid Senator was willing to go. 

The McKinley law had given increased power to the great 
monopolies. Intrenched in their protected fastnesses, with 
illimitable resources at their command, enlisting in their service 
the shrewdest, most unscrupulous and indefatigable army of 
lobbyists that ever assailed alegislative body, it was evident that 
nothing would by them be left undone to preserve those special 
privileges of extortion which found their chartered rights in 
the schedules of the McKinley law. The passage of any reform 
bill, however moderate, necessarily became the test of a Sena- 
tor’s virtue as well as of his partisanship. 

Moreover, the Senate is a body without rules, without any 

rliamentary method of propping endless debate and compel- 

ing a vote. Itis the one legislative body in theworld where an 
obstructing minority possesses a veto power as effective as that 

iven to any executive. A power so potent to impede or stop 
egislation could not be overlooked by manipulators who guarded 
the interests of the trusts. 

For these reasons I confess that I came to this session of Con- 
gress with but a slight hope of our accomplishing any material 
reform of the tariff. The Mills bill, moderateand conservative 
as it was, seemed to me to be all that could be expected in the 
way of reform by this Fifty-third Congress. I came prepared 
to be satisfied with that measure, for notwithstanding its mod- 
eration, it contained the living germs of oo reform—it was 
a first and decided step towards the abolition of the protective 
system. 

But we have left the Mills bill far behind us. It is one of the 
mile posts on the to reform which we d long ago, in 
the night, and noted it not. The Wilson bill as itleft this House 
was an advanced, aggressive measure, and yet by no means as 
radical as many of us would like to have made it. Even in this 
House, fresh from the people, there were 17 Democrats who re- 
fused to support it. It was evident that there was a small re- 
sisting element in the party which was not in line with those of 
us who were in the front. They came from the protected States; 
they represented constituencies interested in industries which 
McKinley had embraced in his distribution of special privileges. 

It is unreasonable to expect a go eo to be any better 
than those whom he represents. McKinley been as gener- 
ous to Minnesota wheat as he was to Louisiana sugar, and given 
to my people $12,000,000 of bounty, it is — possible that they 
might not be reconciled to my voting to abolish a gratuity so 
magnificent. To the —a constituency, and therefore to its 
Representative, the reduction of the tariff is not so much a 
question of national policy as of local plunder. 

Neverthless there are in this House gentlemen who have defied 
the selfishness of their constituents, and at the hazard of their 
political lives have held to the faith they professed. These 
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men are the heroes of this struggle. They bear the brunt of 
the conflict. It is around them that the foes are thickest and 
the perils greatest. 

CONCESSIONS NECESSARY. 

It requires no moral courage for you, sir; it requires no moral 
courage for me, to advocate absolute free trade. We dare not 
do otherwise. They who sent us here are abreast with us in 
this movement. We do not run counter to their wishes, we do 
not antagonize their personal interests, their fears or their preju- 
dices. Tous the campaign is as a summer's picnic, full of ex- 
citement but free from danger. 

Moderation alone can test our courage; conservatism only will 
decorate us with a hero’s laurels. 

Men are to be judged by the conditions which surround them 
and the situations in which they are placed. Our Democratic 
brethren from the protected States, from the mining and man- 
ufacturing districts of the East, are confronted by difficulties and 
dangers which are foreign to us of the South and West. Itis 
upon them that the burden of this contest falls. Against the 
doubts, fears, prejudices, and selfishness of the people who sur- 
round them ves are waging a superb but unequal war. The 
victory is ours, if they win; the defeat falls heaviest upon us, if 
they fail. 

I will not criticise such men for being less radical than I am. 
I will not accuse them of cowardice, because like Sparta’s 300 
they hold to the narrow pass and venture not upon the open 
plain. I honor them for their devotion, I pay sincere tribute to 
their matchless courage. 

If in the work of tariff reform, especially in the beginning of 
that work, we can by our moderation and conservatism aid and 
strengthen our battling brethren in the doubtful districts, if we 
can so modulate the tone of what we do here as to give hope 
and encouragement to them there, then I appeal to you free 
traders of the ‘‘Solid South” and of the ‘‘Omnivorous West,” 
let us have the wisdom and the courage to be moderate and con- 
servative. 

We must not overlook the fact that this present generation 
was born and has always lived under the protectivesystem; that 
it has no actual knowledge of any other; that its methods of 
manufacture und trade, its ha vits of business, have been formed 
under that system. We are battling with conditions, doubts, 
and prejudices long established and deeply rooted in our eco- 
nomiolile. We can deal with conditions by legislation, but preju- 
dices are stubborn obstacles only to be overcome by the mellow- 
ing influence of time and the lessons of actual experiment. 

Doubtless there are many manufacturers who honestly believe 
that a reduction of the tariff means the annihilation of their in- 
dustries. Doubtless, too, there ave thousands of workingmen 
who also honestly believe that to them tariff reform means the 
loss of employment and ahsolute pauperism. For thirty years 
they have been thus terrorized, thus educated by the priests and 
prophets of protection. In the debate upon this pending bill, in 
the speeches of the Republican leaders here, these predictions 
of desolation have been reiterated with an emphasis and a posi- 
tiveness as startling and awful as the wailing voices heard within 
the beleaguered walls of the doomed Jerusalem, 

There are others, too, of higher intelligence who, unable to 
combat, indeed convinced by the arguments for tariff reform, 
distrust their judgment and lack the courage of theirconvictions. 
Before them floats the phantom ofa doubt—the invisible, in tan- 
gible dread of a possible mistake. Timid and irresolute, they 
would rather succumb to thedisease than try the efficacy of the 
remedy. 

Any attempted reform should keep in view these fears, suspi- 
cions, doubts, and prejudices. It should yield nothing to self- 
ishness; it should concede much to ignorance and timidity. 
While all such remedial legislation should be radical in its pur- 
apne it should also be cautiously conservative in its methods. 

n my judgment tariff reform can best be accomplished by a pro- 
cess of evolution; by reductions at first experimental and thereby 
educational; by a progressive and continued forward movement, 
not so instantaneous and extreme as to create alarm or discour- 
age business, but sufficiently radical to demonstrate its wisdom 
by its practical operation. 

THE ACTUAL SITUATION, 

Our bill went to the Senate—to the one legislative body neither 
chosen by the people, responsible to the people, nor responsive 
to the people’s will. By fortunate deadlocks the States of 
Montana, Washington, and Wyoming are now represented by 
only one Senator each. The present Senate consists of 8 mem- 
bers, of whom 1 Populist and 38 Republicans are avowed Mc- 
Kinleyites; 43 Democrats and 2 Populists are tariff reducers to 
a greater orlessdegree. One Senator issuch a vociferous Demo- 
erat that he invariably votes with the Republicans—a solitary 
Ismaelite, ‘‘A wild man, whose hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand is against him.” 
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To pass any reform bill the affirmative vote of 43 of the 45 
professed reformers was necessary. Forty-one votes were ab- 
solutely certain to be cast against it. Any three Democrats 
could ‘hold up” the bill at their will. 

Our bill also had to run the gauntlet of Republican filibuster- 
ing and obstruction. It could be indefinitely delayed; it could 
be talked to death. 





THE SUGAR TRUST. 


In its path also stood the great sugar trust, with its accumu- 
lated millions and its army of trained and conscienceless lobby- 
ists. Senator SHERMAN is my authority for the statement that 
this trust came into existence upon the enactment of the McKin- 
ley law. Free raw sugar, encouraged by a heavy bounty, anda 
tariff of six-tenths of a cent per pound upon refined sugar, gave to 
the trust its life, its opportunities, andits power. By closing our 
markets to the competing refiners of other nations it compelled 
our people to purchase of the home combination at prices lim- 
ited only by the wants of the consumer and the cupidity of the 
seller. 

The trust had exclusive control of the home market. No pat- 
ent of monopoly stamped with the royal signet of Queen Bess 
conferred a more exclusive right of picking the pockets of the 
people than the McKinley law bestowed upon the protected sugar 
trust. The profits of the trust under its McKinley charter have 
been enormous. Millions of dollars have been added to its capi- 
tal, millions of surplusaccumulated, millions distributed in divi- 
dends, and unknown millions await the distribution which will 
follow the passage or defeat of this bill. Of all monopolies it is 
the most gigantic; of all extortionists itis the most brutal; of 
all corruptionists it is the most conscienceless and dangerous. 

So the sugar trust, side by side with the Democratic protec- 
tionist and the Republican obstructionist, lay in ambush to 
assassinate the ‘‘Star-eyed Goddess of Reform.” 

HISTORY. 


The story of the progress of this bill through the Senate is 
the most remarkable chapter in the history of American legis- 
lation. Ispeak not of the suspicions which are abroad among 
men. I do not wish to affirm, [ have not the temerity to ceny, 
the unwholesome rumors which have floated to us from the other 
end of this Capitol. I speak only of those events which are well 
known and indisputable. 

Days passed into weeks, weeks ripened into months, the busi- 
ness of the country grew stagnant, factories lay idle, men stood 
unemployed, our industries were paralyzed—all awaiting a set- 
tlement of the tariff question. Yet nothing was done. Legis- 
lation was held up. Some mighty but invisible power blocked 
all progress. Parliamentary obstruction played its hand in the 
game. A distinguished Senator, with a naval record, led the 
skirmish line of the blockaders. Thesuccessorsof Webster and 
Sumner stood waist deep in garrulous delay. The prolonged 
eloquence of Pennsylvania’s favorite son and master fell in a 
mu(iied monotone upon the slumbering pages and agonized clerks 
of that august body. So perfect were the acoustics of the Cham- 
ber that even the spiders spun their webs from desks to ceiling 
while the Senate of the United States debated the tariff ques- 
tion. 

Suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, all was changed. The 
filibustering stopped, the talkers grew silent, the ten-days speech 
came to an end, the kickers ceased to kick, the obstructionists 
ceased to obstruct, the spiders abindoned their industry when 
it was announced that the trust was satisfied with the sugar 
schedule. é 

A strange coincidence, to use a phrase, 
By which such things are settled nowadays. 

This mysterious legislative phenomena attracted the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON] who, in speaking of the trust, said: 

Itis claimed in this Chamber and out of it that this great and powerful 
organization has tremendous power over legislation which it exerts at its 
will, and it seems to me as though it had, for no matter how near we may 
come to the defeat of the differential one-eighth on sugar, no matter how 
convinced we may be that at last we have the sugar trust under our feet, 
there is always found the single vote which will prevent this differentiairata 
from being stricken from the bill, and I apprehend that it will be found 
present with us to-day. There is always in ambush some one Senator who 
comes to the front solely for the purpose of serving the rights of this in- 
os and abominable trust.—Speech in Senate, July 27, 1894, (RECORD, page 

0). 

Such were the difficulties which confronted the Wilson bill 
when it entered the Senate. It was the lowest tariff bill ever 
pending in Congress since the beginning of the war. Its reduc- 
tions were extreme, its enlargement of the free list was radical. 
For one, I never deluded myself with the hope that it would pass 
unscathed through a Senate so evenly divided. 

Apart from the corroding influence of McKinley's chartered 
trusts, there was in the honest conservatism of some Senators, 
and in the pressure of local interests sufficient to jeopardize its 
passage. That which most astonishes me is not that the bill 
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comes back to us trimmed and mangled by amendments, but that 
it should have come back to us in any form whatever. 

Ttis to the honorof the Senate to the glory of Democratic 
Senators, that however much the influences I have mentioned 
may have been able to “ers tariff reform, they were not pow- 
erful enough to kill it. To those Senators who by patient and 
persistent hard work harmonized and consolidated the Democrats 
in support of this amended bill, we tariff reformers owe a debt of 
lasting gratitude. Whatsoever others may do, I for one will 
not turn my back upon men who have done so well. they 
did not do better. 

What is the amended bill as it comes back to.us? It still re- 
mains the most drastic and radical tariff reform measure ever 

ing in Congress since 1867. Itsreductions are vr than 
nthe Wood bill, than in either of the Morrison than in 
the Mills bill, than in the Springer bills. Its free list is larger 
ond more valuable. Itis better the law of 1883; better 
the tariff commission’s proposed law of that year. It riddles 
MeKinleyism from top to bottom, and disintegrates the confed- 
eration of trusts which McKinley created. It $ wool, cop- 
per, tin, lumber, salt, binding twine, bags and - 
—_ implements, and many other minor articles upon the free 
st. 

In every schedule, almost u every dutiable article, its re- 
duetions ave ter than in the Mills bill. From to 
end this: bill in its amended form, with all its i on 
ite eer. is the most nee ee measure the Democratic 
party ever proposed ; ey a departure from. 
avila, the nearest approach to trade, attempted w 
the pent thirty-three years, with the single exception of the Wil- 
son. bill. 


Shail we refuse to accept it because it is:less drastic than our 
own bill? Shall we refuse free wool, pee age lumber, 
free salt, free farm machinery, free twine e baggin be- 
—_ we can aa ee have coal and free iron? ze 
eny to our people cheaper clothing, woolens, cottons and lin- 
ens, cheaper glass and crockery, cheaper iron and steel, because 
we can not also get ¢ r sugar? 
Tt has been that the reductions contained in thisamended 
bill ave trivial in amount and frivolous in character. Such 
stwtements come only from those who are ignorantor untruth- 
ful. While it is still protective and in teo many instances pro- 
hibitive, it nevertheless tears the ‘existing law in tatters, and 
leaves searcely a a of McKinleyism, except thestill power- 
sugar trust. 


ful but so: t 
Tt will be said that these monopolists which owe their 
IAciahaplees’ buve wemindd) tariit so. 


ovigin or development to MeKinle way. 
form upon the ‘s highway and forced it to ‘* stand and de- 
igs cate ie Ullece But wink ene tay robid 
us anything /we 3 onl: a 5 
of tte ' an of doing that which we are not 
yet ‘do. 

Tih feasts gan nothing by the passage of this bill—not even 
a te. Defeat the bill and you leave them in full possession 
of all that MeKinley gave them. Pass the billand you nae ge 
seeure the small concessions they have reluctantly yielded, bu 
you deprive them of the allies who have rallied to their 

t; you foree them henceforth to stand alone, still 
tis true, but much weakened and no longer invincible. 
Tt is this bill, or the McKinley law; this reform or none atall.. 


We ean c back to our people the relief and benefits which 
this bill affords, or we must ge baek to them empty-handed. At 
the next session three more McKinleyites will take their seats 


in the Senate, and the cause of reform, long delayed and 
often betrayed, will still be waiting for its first success. _ 

The bill comes to us as the ultimatum of a Senate which has 
arrogated to itself the sole power of orij bills for reve- 
We _ not allowed to — or im tna it. Senatorial 
courtesy will not stomach nyasion usurped power; 
even the nation’sChief Executive, in his private 4 must 
or ener placard auth apchlaes oueentinecunsek Gueaieuns 

é‘ the a) n seen on 
erie, "Please not disturb the animals while ‘ier ene Set 
ng. 

Let us this bill for the reforms it and in spite 
of the MoKeinter m it preserves. Let us eorivie an ate - 
mental and edueational measure, one which has all the elements 
of a cautious. and somewhat timid advance, as a pioneer clear 
the way and smoothing the road , and perma- 


for a 
nent reform. There is in it sufficient free trade —— 
test the merits of that policy; there is not. in it enough of _ 


trace to utterly de tection should the result demonstrate 
the necessity or ity of its longer continuance. 
We have underes the strength of the intrenchments 


we stormed, Our assault has been repulsed. So were they who 


ing | & pees and that the gold would disappea 


first assailed the defenses of Vicksburg. But day by day tho 
insatiable siege continued until at last Vicksburg and its de- 
fending een in unconditional surrender. 

Our acceptance of this bill carries with it no pledge to retire 
from the field, no promise of a truce. We merely take posses- 
sion of the outworks we have captured, we draw the lines of in- 
vestment closer, we open new parallels, we press forward the 
siege, we are nearer to, surer of ultimate and absolute triumph. 

e have hacked and riddled McKinleyism to its death. No 
political party in this country will hereafter have the audacity 
or folly to appeal to the people for a return to the trust-creating 
system of protection. 

The campaign of 1896 must be fought upon new issues. The 
distinguished cynic from Maine, his active competitor from 
Ohio, and the Indiana reminiscence must bait their hooks with 
something else than this putrid, ill-smelling McKinleyvism. 

WHAT THE FINTY-THIRD CONGRESS HAS DONE. 
Thold in my hand. a little book, extensively circulated by Re- 
ae entitled What tho Fifty-third Congress Has Done. It 
an ingenious campaign document, cunningly devised and 
adroitly distributed. Its pages are blank, but they are white 
and spotless. You could not thus — the story of what the 
Fifty-first Congress (the Reed-McKinley Congress) did. 

I purpose: now to fill the pages of this book with a condensed 
résumé of the most important work done by this Congress. 

For one solid year we have been in almost.continuous:session. 
When we first met we found the nation struggling with business 
depression and a financial panic. The Treasury was bankrupt; 
the great surplus of $84,000,000 which Mr. Cleveland had passed 
over to’ Mr: ison in 1889 had disappeared, the revenues of 
the Government. under the McKinley law were not sufficient to 
meet its expenditures under the appropriations made by the 
billion-dollar Congress; the people of other lands had lost confi- 
dence in our finances and were caning away the great invest- 
ments of capital which they had loaned to us. On every hand 
oppression, distress, and panic prevailed. 

business depression, the hard times existed everywhere 
ccelicwanpeiiiian aeunelingntieoeghantctlin:weath Haring, the 
ou wor! g the 
past few years. ea lack of confidence in our money 
and in. our moneyed institutions, the squandering of our Treas- 
ury: us, the inadequacy of our revenues, the excessive ap- 
propria and national bankruptcy were all local, 
and the direct result of the vicious legislation of the Fifty-first 
(McKinley) oageeee . 
It is obvious the first thing to be done by the Fifty-third 
was to undo the bad work of the Fifty-first Congress. 
To remedy the disease which had prostrated the business of our 
or it was first necessary to remove the causes which pro- 
uced the disease. 


To do this was no easy matter, for McKinleyism was strong in 
the rt of the trusts and monopolies which it had 
mam A war t the bad legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress became awar against the enriched bene- 
ficiaries of the special privileges bestowed upon them by that 
Congress. 

THE SHERMAN SILVER LAW 

was passed at the same time as the McKinley tariff, and was in 
fact. a. part of the same transaction. The millionaire silver 
mine owners believed thatit they could induce the Government 
to buy the entire productof their mines, thereby relieving the 
's market from the competition of American silver, the 
effect would be to increase the price of silver to their great 
rofit. This was the formof ‘' protection” they wanted. There- 
Oe the silver Senators refused to vote for the McKinley tariff 
bill unless the McKinley Senators would vote for a silver-pur- 

chase law. The was made, and both laws passed. 

The Congress. w gave six-tenths cent per pound protec- 
tion on refined sugar to the trust and 2 cents bounty to sugar 
——. gave a market to the silver miners. 

, the bounty, and purchase were each a different phase 
of the common system of ‘ protection.”” The silver purchased 
by the:Government was not coined, but was paid for in paper 
money redeemable in ‘‘coin;” that is,in gold or silver. The 
great increase in this paper moneyand the decrease in the value 
of silver (resultin renee: created a fear thatour 
Government could not keep its gold, silver, and paper money at 
r from circulation and 
8 remain as the only ‘‘coin” in which the paper could be 
redeemed. 7 

We were drifting to a monometallic basis, to the level of China 


and Mexico. Consequently foreign investors began to call in 
their loans, and gold was rapidly oingaway fromus. Our own 
banks to hoard gold in anticipation of its going to a pre-. 
mium. people became alarmed. Runs on the banks fol- 




















lowed;everybody began to hoard money; banksclosed; the panic— 
a financial ieight—came upon us. 

It was to stop the panic, to quiet the alarm that the Fifty- 
third Congress met in extra session one year ago. Tostop the 
panic it proposed to remove the one cause which had produced 
it, and cancel the contract which ReED’s Congress had made 
with the millionaire mine owners. After along and exasper- 
ating struggle, in spite of the filibustering and obstruction of 
the silver monopolists, it at last sueceeded. At once public 
confidence was restored; the banks started up again; money 
came out of its hiding places and was deposited; the ‘‘ runs” | 
ceased; no more bank failures occurred; the scare, the panic | 
was over. 

The Fifty-third Congress has restored that confidence in our 
money which the Fifty-first Congress had destroyed. The Sher- | 
man law was repealed in order to preserve bimetallism, to keep | 
both gold and silver in circulation as money. It annulled the | 
bargain made with the silver millionaires which compelled the | 
Government to continue the issue of paper money regardless of 
its ability to redeem the same, in either gold or silver, at the 
option of the holder. 


money. 


The question of silver coinage has not been settled, but the | 


special privileges granted to favored mine owners have been 
annulled. 
THE M’KINLEY LAW 

greatly increased the tariff taxes upon imported merchandise, 
for the purpose of giving certain protected. beneficiaries a mo- 
nopoly of the home market. It compelled our people to pay for 
what they purchased more than it was worth anywhere outside 
of the United States. It was by this:system that American in- 
dustries were to be “‘ encouraged and built — This law gave 
renewed vitality and enlargediopportunitiesfor the great trusts 
and combines which have se long fattened: upon our people. 

The Fifty-third Congress: has wiped the McKinlaw law from. | 
the statute books, and has substituted therefor a tariff law con- 
taining the lowest duties' and the largest: free list whieh this 
country has had sinee:the beginning of the war. This:new law 
has been passed only after a prolonged and desperate struggle 
with the consolidated trusts and combines whieh owe their life | 
and power to McKinleyism. Every influence which enormous 
wealth and grasping extortion could bring to bear to preserve 
McKinleyism has been resorted to. Whilethey have been able 
to impede and cripple the reforms we desired, they were not 
powerful enough to preserve McKinleyism or to prevent the | 
passage of a law which deprives.them.of much of their power, | 
greatly reduces the people’staxes, and cheapens the cost of nearly 
everything used by the people. 

THE. FREE LIST 
embraces one hundred and six items which were heavily taxed | 
by McKinley's law. Among them are: 

wool, 

taxed by McKinley 33.t0 100 percent. The Fifty-third Congress 
Ze it upon the free list in order to give our manufacturers the 

nefit of cheap foreign wools to mix with our domestic wools, 
thereby reducing the cost of making woolen goods and supply- | 
ing our people with cheaper and better woolens: It is believed | 
that by reducing the price of woolens there will result increased 
consumption and inore goods will be made. This will give a 
better and steadier market for domestic wools and a greater de- 
mand for labor at better wages. 

On the raw wools imported in 1893 we collected a tax of $8,203,- 
323, which hereafter will remain in the pocketsof the people. 

CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


In this.schedule cighteon ifems taxed by McKinley are made 
free. They include sulphuric acid, vitriol, mineral oils, indigo, 
various paints,.colors,.ete. On these importations in 1895 a tax 
of $114,957 was collected. 

‘ Buhr millstones; taxed 15 per cent by McKinley, are made 
ree. 


IN THE METAL SCHEDULE. 
nine items. ninety upon-the free list. On these $128,657 taxes 
were collected im 1893. They include. chromatic iron ore, cot- 
tom ties (the binding twine.of the cotton fields), and copper. 

The copper trust has been one of the greatest and most mer- 
ciless of protection’s monopolists. Since 1867 the tariff has been 
so high as to. prohibit importation.. While the trust sold its 
copper abroad at the world’s prices, it sold it at home at its own 
price. American copper has beemcheap:everywhere except in 
the United States. [Enormous fortunes have been made by the 
trust through its monopoly and manipulation of the home mar- 
ket. Its powers of extortion no longer exist. 

LUMBER, | 
timber, boards, shingles, latin, staves; hubs, etc., heretofore | 
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It has maintained and reéstablished the | 
parity and interconvertibility of every dollar of the people's | 


| trate what has been done. 


taxed for the benefit of pine-land rings, are madefree. In 1893 
we collected $1,143,284 taxes upon imported lumber. It is im- 
»0ssible to overestimate the benefits our people will hereafter 
1ave from cheaper lumber. 
FARM MACHINERY, 

such as plows, harrows, drills, mowers, reapers, horse-rakes, 
cultivators, thrashing machines, cotton gins, etc., are henceforth 
free. The American farmer can hereafter buy his farm machin- 
ery a8 cheap as do the people of other countries with whom he 
competes in the markets of the world. 

SALT IS FREE 

Taxed by McKinley 35 per cent in bags and barrels and 82 per 
cent in bulk, every ounceconsumed (except in the New England 
fisheries) has for years paid tribute to the salt trust. Hence- 
forth Western farmers can buy salt as cheap as do the New 
England fishermenand the people of other countries. 

Fresh fish are free. 

Binding-twine is at last untaxed. 

Burlaps and grain bags are free. 

Such ave a few of the one hundred and six items from which 
the Fifty-third Congress has removed the protective tax. As 
to these absolute free trade will prevail. We shall now havean 
opportunity of testing by actual experiment and upon a large 
scale that ‘‘theory” which the McKinleyites predict will ‘ ut- 
terly ruin the industries of the United States.” 

This book is not large enough to contain a list of the reduc- 
tions made by the new law. The items given below may illus- 
The figures give the percentage of 
reduction from the McKinley law: 

Reductions em "eeding 75 per cent 


re 


Ss 


Bar iron, certain sizes, reduced salad ce tina acre aekccumesael 
Steel and wrought-iron spikes __.............. a aloiinaenin chcaeeniatiaion Saad 77 
Woolen yarns, etc. (valtted 30 cents per pound or less). 

Woolen cloths (valued 30 cents per pound or less) 

Woolen shawls (valued 30'to 49 cents) __- 


Reductions betiveen 50 and 7% per cent 


Bora®......... 
Castor oil 


Opiuai........-.. 
Sundry paints and colors 
Putty, white lead, whiting 
Tron and steel, viz: 
(;alvanized wire rope tht 
Saw plates (4 to'9 cents per pound) -..._.............-................ 53 
I he cacehaew dass céhu cattbins abbeie dec awns nd wicces 
i ia ws 6 sensi, ican oe  teeeeibeaiin apnaeiehanendeabbiihehiamits 
Files (over 14-inch) 
Cheap pistols and shotguns-.--._.............- nueu sees ance satendanns 
Lead—ore, pigs, pipe, and shot 
Railroad fish plates, eto 
Cotton clotle (value@12 cents OF 16a8) -..-. 2... ce cece ence cnnes 
Cables; cordage, ete ............ 
Woolen goods, viz: 
Yarns: 
2 arash waciniacicinetnnaia@enwemnmeaaiebe 75 
Value over 40 cents 
Cloths: 
Value 30 to 40 cents............ 
I CIEL, cenietneedie ctewec mc cosdasedendendecsens 
Shawls (value over 40 cents) - 
Knit goods: 
Value 30 to 40 cents a ‘ 
naa diel ty scndddbs - cavhincumabinteanene chiar teweeh 52 
All kirit wearing apparel 
Blankets: 
ND a. dnt k inns cwbkcncmnss cctuaseoeus 
Value 40 to 50 cents. .................- 
Value over 50 cents. .......... 
Wool hats: 
EN CI ia iic ub cites saddessbiudsguwcneotwas ve . iz 





Value 40 to 50 cents. ........ cichlids aril 20 tiga 66 

lg onan. aan sah pupaedendwannnbaee vase 60 
Flannel underwear: 

i in icmetsh apa dsn a a dbbebathtinbumundetcbeuss bbe 71 

Nn ey Gon, « ch owsetic an dubia ewncceccioct dendingneiattnn dis ; 66 
ats 1k a reniiclins apeiaa nwawadekustew caushmmeiahes dais 51 
PI ctu cbiibaeniilienieine bildilin <ntetddiintedate sel 51 
Es osdinabantnina aps dabindindietdeiamiecwtadas tiabtntbbbiniatinnia 52 


These heavy reductions upon woolen goods, of which the above 
items are merely specimens, result from putting wool upon the 
free list. It will be noticed that the reductions are greatest 
upon common goods and less upon the finer and more expensive 
goods, This isthe reverse of the McKinley method, where the 
heaviest taxes were put upon the goods used by the common 
people and the lightest upon those used by the wealthiest classes. 

In 1893 we imported woolen goods to the value of $36,913,737, 
upon which we collected a tax of 99 per cent, amounting to $36,- 
414,797. The tax paid was nearly equal to the value of the goods 
purchased. Under this new law the tariff has been reduced 
more than one-half. The $36,000,000 goods which cost us $72,- 
000,009 in. 1893. would cost us $18,000,000 less under the new law. 

This is what the Fifty-third Congress has done. But this re- 


| duction in facet will also apply to the woolen goods which are 


manufactured in this country as well as to those imported. 
Geod wool clothing, ete.—not shoddy—will hereafter be much 
cheaver to the American consumer. 
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If the Fifty-third Congress had done nothing else than to thus 
remodel the wool and woolen schedule, it would have done bet- 
ter work for the people than has been done by any Congress 
since the war. 

The McKinley prophets have predicted the utter destruction 
of our sheep industry and of our woolen industries as the result 
of this law. Remember the prophecy and wait for its fulfill- 
ment. 





Per cent. 

ion GPOGS WOOES (OVER SOUP CUMS) oon. one cccccevecncccecsecssvesusace 5 
SRI SUBEEOMED oon tics ca hinatinioneancabaonenceocimuabieeses ac, OM 
TE ncin Gece tiibengummanehuk saddinteamdaepnnitindaddbmaibaekiticdoudict 62 
alts caddiltanubbircnsdninvbbndel sibantns deed bdtukabaietemvescws 66 


Reductions from 25 to 50 per cent are made upon 370 items. 
They include: 


Per cent. 
INDIE acicenes cvcanens constbuvdethttebtuccindbksidetnden seécases av uste 40 
Ai SIN Ss thst cg suen ve ctidmintbnniindsombh esbedubiabeinsesocienetie 83 
stitbenth ooeutn hue conebeenneeseenespaasuhbener ennbh ran babe cesoguschs ohne 38 
SU Sicdedntibdeingucdashssebdenpebankt kde ce dbetiphbenscsencasesanionede 88 
Earthenware and china (common)...............2.-----.-seceee-ee------e 46 
Sy BT ION, is 0-0. heunabaie stich sccenesc Gh skenlbeenewsdon cinsbewese 33 
in sreeinih 6 ihideebnannaiilitedh non nponnpiatabiekin dalam ieinn 35 
i tnndld athadiuediast ribbbeeseUhiniiabnattsaeras tnebedunne nice daon 33 
Tron and steel, viz 

OR ihdhinahdineing senna pebivesnasguéssveevecsescpubessbecsinbceseies 48 
I BEER SE CPO a6n shod cnnendunages susansenteninceneenasécovetes 41 
Beams, SEO BO. . cnccccnnccenwcnceccavbeans ponscceeswnneteceteonncce 33 
Fe ER ranesnascoseanesrens cachunnantoesenseucaniohipeneecieebéidbotee 46 
EE EE acniv crn cesbunnnesentncsadedhedapdsorebintherssénimennoussiibhee 82-46 
di atinicwhsnacghbadnnnnceetsions od dellakeinWinnunniines hibsiokMasdeunaiin 28-33 
TINT ns 5. taset@are Gshad-avapmincetin tenis iba pen pbidenibunacabictll dakine melee hibiaiainieieied 30-40 
nts hang tntn dbeviatbebuhe tinted seutsiedeues mike qlatseusdébatabetaea’ 25-30 
PITA « eicendnnevarigniunktiigenp nnokadinedbiddensshiapunpubnbdtnninkbbine 48 

OS a cunone :cadtibusdegubighn stebbkpatibbadnneseeidabasens 
Aubusson and Axminster carpets... ..........-.ccce--cece---nee ccoce cece 34 
SE cduupinksxcnadecwpolne uhebgnebadietienpnabucstieenwisanmiiieil 41 
inks itiesdubinaneeddisenednan segieadenenaiaub tkeansenndinhpadnbansamenaieliia 29 
REO ts GE Oe IU UOD.. «<i nnntnnnatannsiveababtintownnesbéuchesaten 31-46 
SEL MEE in ucdadddchabvadchinealles abhdeinnedaaiaeatninehutiinkeedeesel 42-46 
Py shiclnclnc 0c jebdcedaisinesabicateetianiin seukinnidanhasdanbabiimeedene 25 


Reductions less than 25 per cent are made upon 238 items, and 
— certain chemicals, ground glass, fine cutlery, laces, 
cigars, ete. 

0 reductions are made on eighty-two items, which include 
~ largest sizes of plate glass and mirrors, and other articles 
of luxury. 

The rates are increased on 53 items, such as sawed boards of 
mahogany, ebony, etc., sugar, hogs, olives, dressed meats, pre- 
cious stones, diamonds, etc. 

SUGAR. 

The McKinley law placed raw sugar on the free list, but paid 
a bounty of 2 cents per pound upon all produced in this country. 
Thus it gave free raw sugar to the sugar refiners, and then to 
protect” the refiners it placed a tax of six-tenths cent per 
pound upon imported refined sugar. This arrangement created 
the notorious sugar trust. It is unquestioned that the profits of 
the trust have exceeded $78,000, during its three years’ 
existence. 

In 1893 we produced about 600,000,000 pounds of raw a 
— which we paid $12,000,000 bounty, and we imported 3,750,- 

,000 pounds valued at $117,000,000. Of refined sugar we im- 
ported only $1,300,000 worth. The duty on refined gave to the 
trust the monopoly of our markets. 

The majority of the Democrats of the Fifty-third Congress en- 
deavored to put all sugar, refined as well as raw, upon the free 
list, or if that could not be done, then to make auniform rate of 
about 1 cent per pound upon all sugars, for revenue purposes 
only. By such a tax over $40,000,000 annually could be collected 
to meet the expenses of the Government. The sugar trust was 
all-powerful in the Senate. By means of re pet filibusters 
who threatened to talk our bill to death, and a small number of 
Democratic ‘ conservatives ” who threatened to vote against the 
bill, it compelled the acceptance of the existing schedule in the 
new law, the effect of which will be togive the Government over 
$40,000,000 revenue and still leave to the trust about two-thirds 
of the *‘ protection” which McKinley gave to it. 

This provision has been accepted only because nothing better 
could be obtained. The trust controlled the Senate. There is 
no doubt that the new law will increase the price of sugar to the 
consumers, for ‘ the tari!l is a tax.” This increase may slightly 
exceed 1¢ cents per pound, but by it the people's treasury saves 
$12,000,000 bounty and receives over $40,000,000 revenue. 

: THE INCOME TAX, 

The Fifty-third Congress has not ay reduced the tax upon 

the necessaries of life, but it has also levied for revenue pur- 

a tax upon the surplus profits which men receive over 

heir reasonable living expenses. It taxes all incomes over 

$4,000 2 per cent, or rather it exempts from such taxation the liv- 

ing expenses of families to the amount of $4,000. The rich man 

henceforth must bear some proportionate s of the burdens 
of revenue taxation. , 
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THE REPUBLICAN ELECTION LAWS. 

The abn carte Congress has repealed the odious election 
laws passed for the purpose of maintaining in the South the rule 
of the ae and the scalawag. ‘To usin the North 
these laws were a dead letter, noattempt being made to enforce 
them; but in the South they were the instruments of gross in- 
justice, oppression, and rascality,and always provocative of dis- 
order and violence. They nolonger disgrace the statute books. 

These three great measures of reform, viz, the repeal of the 
McKinley law, of the Sherman law, and of the election law, con- 
stitute the great work done by the Fifty-third Congress. It will 
require many more pages than this little book contains to even 
briefly state the other important legislation of this Congress. 

It has remodeled the business methods of the Government De- 
partments, simplifying the system of accounts, and reducing the 
number and expense of employés. Only those familiar with the 
cumbersome and exasperating red-tape methods of carrying on 
the public business which has existed so many years, can fully 
appreciate the value and importance of the reforms which have 
been inaugurated by this Congress. 

It has passed important general pension legislation designed 
- facilitate the granting of pensions and enlarging the pension 

t. 
It has reduced the expenses of carrying on the Government 
in every Department, and its appropriations of the people’s 
money are much below those of recent years. 

What has the Fifty-third Congress done? 

It has restored confidence in our currency and finances. 

It has given to all our people the opportunity of living cheaper 
and better. 

It has shattered the protected trusts of McKinleyism. 

It has placed the burden of taxation upon the rich man’s sur- 
plus as well as upon every man’s needs. 

It has restored the freedom of elections. 

It has placed the transactionsof the Governmentand its meth- 
ods of accounting upon a business basis. 

It has greatly reduced the expenditures of the Government. 

For one solid year it has maintained an unrelenting fight 
against the trusts and monopolies which protection had created. 

It has fought the good fight, it has finished the course, it 
has key: the faith, . 


Absurdities of Free Trade Arguments. 
SPEECH 
HON. GALUSHA A. GROW, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GROW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before this subject passes from the considera- 
tion of the House I will avail myself of a few minutes to cor- 

ect, with the facts in actual business, some of (in the language 
of the President) the ‘‘inconsistent absurdities” of free-trade 
arguments. Everywhere in Democratic newspapers and in both 
Houses of Congress, the opponents of protection divide the du- 
ties imposed on foreign imports into two kinds. One they call 
a tax for revenue, all of which goes into the Treasury; the 
other, a tax for protection, all of which goes into the pockets of 
the manufacturer. 

On this theory the amount of sales of domestic products are 
multiplied by the rate of duty in the tariff on like imported ar- 
ticles, and the sum thus ascertained is claimed to be the amount 
of tax for protection. By this theory it is claimed that the do- 
mestic product of cotton goods in 1839 had a protection of $63,- 
897,360, all of which went tothe manufacturer on an output of 
$268,000,000. The manufacturers of iron and steel in like man- 
ner for that year, it is claimed, had a protection of $92,114,405 
on an output of $430,954,348. By this mode of calculation the 
New York Herald ashort time since published a table of figures 
by which it was claimed that the tax for protection to the in- 
dustries of the country was over $1,250,000,000 for the year 1889. 
Such statements form the basis of free-trade arguments. 

The absurdity of this kind of calculation is conclusively shown 
by the actual results in business. Take, for instance, the man- 

acture of cotton s and iron and steel. In the statistics of 
the manufacturing industries of the country, Abstract of Census, 
1890, page 115, the capital invested in the manufacture of cotton 
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goods for the year 1889 was $354,020,843; the wages paid that | 1889, the amount over and above the cost of materials used and 
year was $69,489,272; cost of materials used, $154,912,979, and | for wages paid, and 6 per cent profit, and 4 per cent for taxes 











the value of the product was $267,981,724. 
Now, add to the amount of wages paid and the costof materials 


used 6 per cent on the capital invested for profit in business, and | 


4 per cent for taxes and insurance, and 3 per cent costof selling 
the product and for bad debts, and there would be left of the 
value of these products in 1889, $137,939, counting nothing for 
renewals, risks in business, or unforeseen expenses, The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of each of these items: 
Cotton goods. 
[Abstract of Census, 1890, page 115.) 








CORE Sic ices asttcdestccendpsecencedee cscs Cabcnnsgintensitieds $354, 020, 843 
i ics andues chequcendeesie subGesauenennagedenkadeaels 267, 981, 724 
ae eanlas Sa ketene Ceeabedweechauncseeees $154, 912, 979 

sane signee 69, 489, 272 

Six per cent profit on capital invested __............-- 21, 241, 250 

Four per cent taxes and insurance..................-. 14, 160, 833 

Three per cent selling and bad debts, etc............. 


8, 089, 451 
—————. 267,843, 785 
137, 939 

Allowing nothing for renewals and risk in business. 

The tariff protection of $63,897,360 on manufactures of cotton 
goods in 1889, which by the theory of free traders went into 
the pockets of the manufacturer, dwindles by the figures in 
actual business to $137,939, counting nothing for renewals and 
risk. A similar result, as to iron and steel manufactures, is 
shown by the statistics on thatsubject: Abstract of Census, 1890, 
page 119, from which the following table is compiled: 

Iron and steel. 
[Abstract of Census, 1890, page 119.] 


Capital invested 





Wet C5 DROGUOS nec iccsicwuscccse 430, 954, 348 





Value of product............- 430, 954, 348 
Cost of material ................ 

I a a , 665, 

Six per cent profit on oo invested ................ 22,408, 681 

Four percent taxes and insurance...................- 14, 939, 120 

Three per cent selling and bad debts, etc............- 12, 928, 630 








430, 719, 780 
234, 568 








Allowing nothing for renewals, risk, ete. 
In the iron and steel manufactures of the country in the year 








| 








$373, 478, 018 | 


| and insurance, and 3 per cent for cost of selling and for bad 
| debts, was $234,563, allowing nothing for renewals and risk. 
Such are the general results if tested by actual expenditures in 
business, instead of the mathematical tables made from imag- 


In any American industry the greater selling price of com- 
modities in our market, whatever it may be over like foreign 
commodities in foreign markets, is absorbed in the wages paid to 
American labor; which on the lowest average is from 25 to 33 
per cent greater than the wages paid in like employments in 
the countries from which such articles are imported. The pro- 
tection, therefore, whatever it may be, is for the benefit of the 
labor of this country, and not for the manufacturer. By it, how- 
ever, he is enabled to prosecute his business without reducing 
the wages of labor to the rate paid by his competitors in other 
countries. Without a protective duty he would be compelled 
to do that, in all cases where the labor cost of an article is less 
in a competing country than in our own. 

The following carefully prepared table on the manufacture 
and development of the Bessemer steel rail industry in this coun- 
try shows conclusively the beneficial result of protective duties 
in developing an industry which climate, soil, or natural facili- 
ties would admit of being prosecuted so as finally to supply our 
own market. In such an industry, as the home product in- 
creases the like imported product decreases, and the market 
price of the home article is lessened until the home market is 
supplied by the home article, when it will sell at a less price 
than at any former period. 

Production and prices of American Bessemer steel rails, imports of steel rails, 
and prices of English steel rails, from 1867 to 1894. 


In the following table the prices of British steel rails at British ports from 
1867 to 1878 inclusive are taken from a statement presented by Mr. H. V. Poor 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives in Feb- 
ruary, 1880; for 1879 the price is an average from Fossick’'s chart, an English 
statistical publication of high standing; and. from 1880 to 1893 inclusive the 
prices have been averaged from weekly English quotations in the New York 

ron Age. Mr. Poor's figures ——- average quotations. 

All the other figures in the table are compiled from the statistical records 
of the American Lron and Steel Association. The costin currency at Amer- 
ican ports of English steel railsis obtained by reducing the gold price per 
ton free on board to American currency and adding the duty, and also by 
adding for the years from 1867 to 1889 inclusive 83 for freight, insurance, and 
commissions, and $1.50 for the same items for the years 1890 to 1893 inclusive. 
The or from 1867 to 1871 and from 1890 to 1892, inclusive, include both 
iron and steel rails. 


| ination to sustain a special theory. 











| United States. Great Britain. | English 
Rea nr —— _m ee — on ~aemne cost 
Calendar years. roduc ie | Average Price in Cost in higher 
ar years | yo eee a Duty. canoe | price of gold f.0o. b. | currency than 
tone tons | steelrails | at English | at Ameri- | American 
. . | gold. ‘ - athan | 
| | Incurrency. ports. can ports. | per ton. 
ray} pomp 138 | $166. 00 | #65. 70 $135. 60 ie. ea ee 
, 22¢ } | 140 | 58. 50 61. 32 28. 68 | 
8, 616 279,610 | ¢ 49 Per cent ad valorem... 4 | 136 | 13 5499 112 52 Sona eae 
30, 357 356, 387 U 115 50. 37 eae ac nce 
34, 152 505, 538 112 54,99 96.31 |_..._- ; 
83, 991 133, 738 112 67. 64 110. 48 |... 
115, 192 142, 474 113 80. 05 122, 32 BL. 82 
129, 414 89, 746 112 68.75 108. 58 14. 33 
259, 399 16, 316 | | $28 per ton from January 1, 114 44. 28 85. 82 17. 07 
368, 269 none 1871, to Aug. 1, 1872; $25.20 110 59. 25 32. 12 69. 43 10.18 
385, 865 31|f to March 3, 1875; #28 from 105 : 29. 20 63. 21 17.71 
491, 427 9 that date to July 1, 1883. 102 2. 25 25. 55 57. 68 15. 43 
610, 682 | 22, 372 | 100 48.25 26. 88 57. 88 9.63 
852, 196 | 141,277 | 100 67.50 34. 42 65. 42 | : 
1, 187, 770 | 222, 596 | 100 61.13 30. 41 61. 41 "(28 
, 284, 067 | 162, 621 | { 100 48. 50 26. 27 57.27 8.77 
1, 148, 709 34, 125 100 37.75 22.72 53.72 15. 97 
996, 983 2) 745 100 30. 75 23.19 43. 19 12. 44 
959, 471 2) 138 100 28. 50 23 11 43. 11 14. 61 
1, 574, 7 41,581 | | $17 perton from July 1, 1883, | 100 34. 50 18.70 38. 70 4.20 
2, 101, 904 137, § to Octeber 6, 1880, 100 37.08 19. 70 39. 70 2. 62 
1, 386, 277 63, 01 100 29. 83 19. 15 39. 15 9. 32 
1, 510, 057 6, 202 100 29. 25 24. 57 44. 57 15. 32 
1, 887, 837 204 | 100 31.75 26. 37 44. 87 13. 12 
; 293; 0% 25 ss 100 29. 92 21. 34 36. 28 6.3 
1,537, 588 347 ( $13.44 por ton from October § 100 30. 00 50 08 | 34.97 | 4.97 
1, 129, 400 | 932 |) % : { 100 | 28, 12 18. 56 | 33. 49 | 5. 37 








In 1881 American and English bessemer steel rails sold in our 
market at really the same price, there being only 28 cents per 
ton difference. From that time to 1894 the American manu- 
facturer has reduced the cost on American rails $33 a ton, while 
during the same period the English manufacturer has reduced 
his price in English ports only $11.85; the American reduction 


being three times as great as the English. The present duty on | 
foreign steel rails is $13.44, and American rails are selling for | 


$24 per ton, being $4 less than the duty was at the time Ameri- 
can and English rails were selling at the same price in our mar- 
ket. English rails are now selling in American ports without 
duty at $20.05, the difference in price being just about the dif- 
ference in the rate of wages paid in the two couniries. So it 


| bushel, on corn 15 cents, and on potatoes 25 cents. 
| duction of wheat by the census of 1890 was, in round numbers, 


would be rather difficult to prove by these hgures that the duty 
in all cases increases the price to the consumer just the amount 
of the duty, or that there isa tax protection in this industry 
solely for the manufacturer. 

By this revenue reform method of ascertaining the alleged 
amount of tax protection to an industry it can be shown that the 
tax for protection on wheat, corn, and potatoes in this country is 
over $400,000,000 a year, the duty on wheat being 25 cents a 

The pro- 


500,000,000 bushels; corn, 2,000,000,000, and potatoes, 200,000,000. 
| Now, multiply the duty on like products by the quantity of our 
home production and it would, on this theory, show that the pro 
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ducers of wheat, corn, and potatoes had a protection of over 
$475,000,000 for the year 1889. 
The mere statement of this tion is sufficient to show its 
absurdity. For nota bushel of wheat, corn, or potatoes sold for 
a cent more in our market by reason of the duty on like imported 
articles, though we collected in 1893 $1,076,242.74 revenue on 
them at the custom house. There is another not less erroneous 
misstatement of actual facts in business constantly made in dis- 
cussing the -tariff by all opponents of protection. That is, in 
com ‘the condition of the manufacturer with his alleged 
fabulous amount of tax protection with the condition of the 
farmer with his ified burdens in the form of farm mort- 
gages. Suchmor e indebtedness is re ted to have been 
n 1889 over $12,000,000,000. By the Abstract of Census, 1890, 
6 212, the farm mortg ielatanineen of the country on the 
st of January, 1890, was $2,209,148,431. 

The tollowing table shows just what the condition of the farm 

mortgages of the country were Jan: c 

Parm mortgages. 
[Abstract of Census, 1890, pages 211; 212.] 


arama 0 
United States. 


$1 877,703 |% 
6.019, 679; 988 “2, 209, 148, 431 


on 


The entire mortgage indebtedness contracted from 1880 to 
189) on acres, village and city lots was $12,004;877,793. But of 























168020: 2000... on epee rene -cowees 







$7, 198, 106, 681 
3,8 


this amount the entire farm m ‘inde ness contracted 
between 1880 and 1890 was $4,896,771,112, of which more than 
half was paid before the 1st day of January, 1890. The statis- 


ties (Abstract of Census, 1890, page 216) shows that 80 per cent 
of the entire amount of these farm es was for purchase 
money and i vements on the land, and the amount unpaid 
January 1, 1890, was $2,209,148,431 instead of $12,000,000,000. 
Upon such gross ns of actual facts in business; upon 
such tables of imaginary. figures, made to sup a theory, the 
people are ‘to reverse the protective policy of their Gov- 
ernment, practiced uniform and unbroken for more than’acen- 
tury, approved by every President from Washington to Cleve- 
land, and to open our home market to be supplied by the pov- 
erty-stricken labor of the world, unless American labor will 
supply it ata-like rate of wages. 


No Necessity for Ineome Tax'er Daty on Sugar. 


Remarks of Mr. Grow, t 20, 1894, in the House of Representatives on 
the disagreementreport of the conferees on the tariff bill. 
Mr, GROW said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: In the entire ree va the legislation of Con- 
gress up to this time all parties have been in favor of eollecting 
the revenue necessary for the omnpenes the Government in time 
of peace from duties on foreign imports. This Congress pro-, 


poses a departure from this uniform and unbroken of | 
more than acentury. For the first time it isnow ima» 4o |'Ptovide revenue forthe Government, and for other purposes— 


raise only a part of the revenue necessary for the rnment. 
in time of peace from duties, and toseek for other sources of 
taxation from which to raise the deficiency. It is unnecessary 
to.go outside of the imports in order to raise all the necessary 
revenue, for we have the proof under the operation of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff law itself that revenue-enough ‘ean be raised for 
the Government in all of its peace expenditures without resort-. 
ing to an income tax or any of the other taxes known and 

nived as war taxes. For three yearssugar and molasses have 
been on the free list, and the duties were so adjusted on foreign 
imports as to raise sufficier’t revenue for the Government. 

‘Yet the present majority in control of Congress fa pesent to de- 
part from the old uniform practice, approved by all parties for 
more than a hundred years, and to so adjust duties in a tariff as 
to rnise only a part of the necessary revenue from duties on the 
products of foreign labor, and to resort to what is known as war 
taxes for the residue. 

I shall not discuss any of the particular clauses of the bill, or 
the differences between the two Houses. 

I only wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
without disturbing reci ity treaties, some fifteen or sixteen 


of which have been made with different nations to increase the |. 


Tinta oot HE Wy ts Gerson bao tea 
ait y the ment in its - ve. 
promise of bounty to the sugar producers of this country, suffi- 
clent revenue cond be raised "a an 2 tof duties on: 


djustmen 
foreign imports, as it has been done forthe last three years, and | 












of a tariff entered into the very 


cok conatinetboath intent in gi 
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has been done since the beginning of the Government except in 
time of war, without reso 
ation in time of 
point of shipment of foreign imports, this 
thus far the ability to soadjust duties upon this vast importation 
as reneene the necessary revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 


rting to these outside sources of tax- 
peace. With $850,000,000 in valuation at the 
rty has not shown 


Internal taxation pays the wardebt and the pensions. When 
they are of there will be no reason for resorting to any- 
thing but the duties on foreign imports to raise the necessar 
revenue for the Government. hy arrange a scale of tari 
duties which will not raise within $75,000,000 or $80,000,000 of as 
much revenue, on the same amount of importations, as is raised 
under the McKinley tariff, and then propose to put from $40,- 
000,000. to $50,000,000 on sugar to make up the deficiency, and in 
addition thereto an income tax, selecting forty or fifty thousand 
people out of the seventy millions in this country from whom 
you propose to collect this special tax? 

There is no necessity for the adoption of this class legislation. 
Under the revenue system that has been approved by all parties 
for over a century—of taxing the consumption of the country— 
greater prosperity has come to all tho industries than in any 
previous period of its history. Its industries have grown from 
: "aaa of $16,000,000,000 in 1860 to over $65,000,000,000 in 


Railroads have increased from 30,000 miles in 1860 to 176,000 
miles in.1893. With this vast unpreeedented expansion ‘in na- 
tional wealth, with all of its industries prosperous and success- 
ful, why disturb that state of things by resorting to a new 
method and new sources of taxation, never approved before by 
any political party in this country except in time of war? 

Two years ago, when labor was finding ready employment 
everyw at-wages greater than ever before, exeept during 
war, with every manufactured article selling for less than at any 
time heretofore, with money abundant in circulation, whether 
gold, silver, or paper, as one into the other, at 
such a time of prosperity, with t inherent disposition of hu- 
man nature mever to let well —— alone, the majority of 
voters sowed the wind, and the business of the country sinco 
has been waiting to see what the harvest shall be. 


[Applause 
onthe Republican side. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOHN T. DUNN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to 





Mr. DUNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The questions of tariff and taxatien are not 
new subjects. Direct taxation has been in vogue since civiliza- 
tion took shape oar Sea organize, and man commenced 
to emerge from barbarism. 

Taxation by tariff is the most recent method of creating a 
revenue for the support of government, when the people gov- 
erned do not desire to have it raised by the direct or earliest 
form of collecting taxes. 

Taxation for the support of the ederal Government by means 
life of our system at its earliest 
inception, and the best method for its application has since then 
been at various periods in the broad blaze of the deepest 
thought and the most exhaustive discussion by the brightest 
minds of our country. It would therefore seem presumption 
on my part to assume tobe able to cast new light upon a sub- 
ject so: well considered, but I may be permitted to follow in the 
path of some of the great men in the past of our history, who 
made this complex question, with the conflicting interests which 
surround it, the subject of hot debate and earnest contention, 
and as those con ons directed them into widely dive t 

, I must-select the one which I shall follow, and in 
myself in line with reason, justice, 
pjmec tiataepeli ene, wtieemneevagaarastis 
‘taxing if not rv] > em estructive 
atenstes -cmeeehents by ony form of government. The 
rs‘of our Constitution well understood this, and granted 
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that power with the most sparing hand and guarded it with 
the most jealous care. 

Let us refer to the only words in the Constitution which al- 
low the exercise of this great power. 

Section 8 (powers granted to Congress), clause 1: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, fmposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States— 

To pay ‘the debts of the Government, not of private corpora- 
tions or for private industries— 
| ane all @uties, inrposts, and ‘excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. 

There is not another word, letter, or line anywhere else in 
that instrument touching the subject of taxation or in any way 
enlarging the powers of Congress for that purpose. This sec- 
tion of the Constitution was later on the subject of much dis- 
cussion and of selfish construction by those interested, who con- 
strued it so as to give an enlarged field in the direction of a 
more centralized power of taxation in order to conserve private 
interests by public taxation. 

To offset this tendency to false construction, the people 
adopted Article X as an amendment to the original Constitu- 
tion, to “define, set at rest, and forever limit” the danger of 
arrogating power not intended to be granted by a too free con- 
struction of the section to which I have referred. Let us read 
this amendment. It says: 

The powers not granted to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it'to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people. 

As a member of this House I swore to protect that Constitu- 
tion and to obey the laws made in conformity with its letter and 
spirit, and if I should legislate beyond its well-understood and 
clearly defined powers, | would be doing violence to my cath 
and to my conscience, and not for any selfish interest will I 
offer myself that violence, or fail to strike down wherever I can 
smite it the dangerous and unconstitutional arrogation of the 
a ‘* protection,” as defined by the Republican party. [Ap- 

ause. 

" We can not live as a Republic unless we adhere to the Consti- 
tution. We can not warp it by false construction into'a grant 
of power to do injustice, and expect it to live. 

lamaware that the protectionists claim now, at this late date, 
that a construction of the Constitution was made by the very 
founders of our Government favorable to ‘‘ protection” as they 
define it; and that they desire, in consequence of our veneration 
for our great forefathers, to mislead us into quiescent respect for 
such construction in order that by quoting age and veneration 
they may be able to consecrate their crime. 

That claim is just as unfounded as their other claims that a 
home market is created for the farmer, or that better wages are 
paid to the American workingman in consequence of Republican 
**protection.” [Applause.] 

There is no man who is well informed as to the construction of 
the Constitution of thecountry at the time of its framing, or who 
isat all familiar with the causes which led up to it and with the 
debates in the Convention which framed it, who will, if honest, 
claim that protection, as it is understood and advocated to-day 
by the Republican party, entered in the slightest degree into 
the make-up of either the Constitution itself or of the tariff laws 
which were-enacted under it immediately after its adoption. 

What were the influences surrounding that Convention? Im- 
mediately before the war of the Revolution England enacted the 
navigation laws, which closed all the North American ports to 
any but English ships, prohibited the export of tobacco, sugar, 
wool, cotton, and other products of the Americans except to 
England, and forbade the establishment of several kinds of 
manufactures, ‘lest the manufacturers of England should suffer 
from American competition.” These great wrongs inflicted 
upon the American people crushed into their daily lives the 
miseries of ‘protection’ and industrial ‘‘repression,” ‘twin 
sisters in legislative crimes. 

From these and other causes the Revolution followed as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation with the American people. At its close 
the colonies had become States, formed into a confederation, 
each State jealous of its separate independence and fearful of a 
new master. The Confederation had no president, or other ex- 
ecutive head, and no power over individuals, either to tax, coerce, 
or punish them. 

he Legislatures of the several States sent delegates to the 
Congress upon whom duties were imposed which they had no 
power to execute. 

The Confederation, in Congress assembled, could declare war, 
butit could not raise asingle soldier. Could declare the amouut 
ofa tax, but could ‘not collect'a dollar of it. All this was re- 
served, most jealously, ‘to the States; besides which the States 
reserved to themseives the power to“ regulate commerce ” and 
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the right to tax exchanges. It was not long before high and 
vexatious duties were enacted by many of the States for the 
‘protection of home industry,” as was argued then and is 
now repeated by the Republican party. : 

States levied duties upon the production of other States 
crossing their borders. As a result, exchange was discouraged, 
and production fell off, or, as is the case to-day, the markets at 
certain times became so glutted with manufactured goods that 
there was noroom for industry or enterprise. The money of 
the country, as it is to-day, was congested and laying idle in the 
great money centers,so that with thirteen years of thissystem 
of ‘* protection of home industry” the whole country fell into 
abject poverty. 

Patriotic and wise men saw that this system could not last 
and this country at the same time maintain the freedom of its 
people, so in 1786 the two States of Virginia and Maryland 
elected commissioners to remedy the unendurable evils from 
which the wholecountry suffered, so far at least as they aifected 
those two States, by removing the duties and embargoes upon the 
Roanoke, Potomac, and Chespeake Bay. 

The same State jealousies, however, prevented anything be- 
ing done by them, ‘and finally the Legislature of Virginia pro- 
posed a convention of commissioners from all the States, which 
proposition was adopted, and in 1787 they got together in co 
vention and framed our Constitution, in which is granted the 
power to regulate commerce and raise revenues out of these reg- 
ulations for the support of the Government, and for no other 
purpose asthe taxing poweralready referred to clearly setsforth. 

With thirteen years of peace, surrounded with the immense 
natural resources of a virginsoil, that constitutional convention 
met in the midst of the most distressing poverty, a poverty) 
brought about by the vicious policy of the so-called ‘* protection 
of home industry,” a fact well known and fully understood and 
commented upon ‘at the time, as reference to contemporary his- 
tory will prove. Hear James Madison: 

Iam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it as: 
truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and im 
politic. All are benefited by exchange; and theless exchange is cramped by 
government, the greater are the proportions of benefit toeach. The samo 
argument holds good batween nation and nation, and between parts of the 
samenation.—VFirst Congressional Debate. 

Under these circumstances, had it been supposed that the Con- 
stitution contained anything that could be construed into agrant 
of the power for ‘ protection of home industry,” etc., as we are 
taughtto know it to-day by the Republican school of politicians, 
I. doubt if that Constitution could have obtained the indorsement 
of asingle State. Theyalready hada taste of the fearful results 
of this so-called ‘‘ protection.”’ 

Indeed, the right to tax by tariff for revenue was allowed only 
after long debate, and because the State interests feared the 
hand of the direct taxgatherer, and therefore allowed the tariff 
power to the General Government, but only to the extent of 
raising revenue for ‘‘ paying the debts of the Government.” 

In proof, how did the Government first exercise this power? 
(Gertainly not for protection as ‘‘ protection of home indus- 
tries” was understood in the States before the adoption of the 
Constitution, nor as it is understood to-day as Republican pro- 
tection.) By a tariff of 5 per cent average only, with certain 
luxuries at 15 per cent. No one ever called that protection. 

This tariff continued up to 1816, and was considered not only 
asa revenue tariff, but as an individual “ encouragement to our 
infant industries.” ‘* Encouragement of the infant industries” 
is as far’as any one of the founders of the Governmentever went 
in the direction of, not ‘* protection,” but of its incident incon- 
sequences of the necessity of a tariff for revenue, and I defy any 
protectionist to show the contrary. There is a mighty differ- 
ence between the meaning of the words ‘*‘ encouragement” and 
‘protection! ” 

The embargo during the second war with England gave the 
manufacturers of this country an exclusive market; and much 
of the free capital from other industries went into that channel, 
to share in the great profits which the war enabled them to 
wring from the necessities of the rest of their countrymen. 

The war over, with other markets open, the free American 
citizen purchased, as he had a right to do, in any market where 
he could get the most of that which he desired in exchange for 
the product of his labor, subject only to such duties, equitably 
distributed, as would support the Government economically ad- 
ministered. 

The greedy American manufacturers, whohad “skinned” their 
countrymen during the embargo, finding a glut of their goods 
in the market, a glut produced by their miserable greed, assem- 
bled at Washington in 1816, and by appealing and pandering to 
the passions and prejudices born of the war, took advantage 
of the general hatred.of England (more as a punishment of 
that country by retaliation in depriving her ofa market here than 
as a policy of this country), succeeded in obtaining from Con- 
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gress a duty of 20 per cent, which was limited by the act itself 
to a» period of three years, presumably to allow the manufac- 
turers to work off upon their countrymen ata paying rate the 
surplus stock which their greed had impelled them to accumu- 
late, witha hope of a continuance of the war, and an extended 
period in whic a could prey upon their countrymen. 

Whata function this was, to be sure, for our great Govern- 
ment to be engaged in, enabling selfishness and greed toswindle 
the great mass of the American people under cover of law in- 
spired by revenge against England as the pretense, but really to 
enrich a class, the manufacturers, at the expense of the rest of 
the people! 

How the spirit of the great conservative Washington would 
have rebelled at such a use of the institutions his life-work it 
was tocreate. But so it is, the ‘‘ peddlers of New England” 
seized governmental power, and then for the first time claimed 
‘protection to home industry” as an integral part of ‘‘our 
American policy.” 

The protected class, having had such a sweet taste, assembled 
in 1822 and in 1824 and forced a tariff to an average of 35 per 
cent, and without limit as to time. Henry Clay baptized the 
tariff as the ‘‘ American system,” while Webster (the then great- 
est living American) denounced it as ‘‘ unconstitutional, un- 
American, of European origin; the child of despotism, sought 
for the first time to be enacted into law and ingrafted upon our 
institutions by Americans.” 

The manufacturers became from that moment a separate, 
distinct, and favored class, until their greed, which was molded 
into law in 1822 and up to 1832 and 1833, had so excited the coun- 
try, that the tariff of 1833 was wrung from them by the cry of in- 
jured and outraged justice. That act settled upon 1842 as the 
time when the ‘‘infant industries,” as they were then styled by 
the protectionists, could stand upon their feet, and we could get 
back to a constitutional tariff for revenue only; no longer to 
continue an unconstitutional law for granting a bounty to one 
class of citizens out of taxation wrung by this unholy measure 
from the toil and industries of another. 

When that promised happy period arrived, and the people of 
our country supposed that they would be relieved from the in- 
cubus of paying bounties by tariff taxation to the favored manu- 
facturers, those barons, intrenched behind their unearned 
wealth, still unwilling to lose their grey in 1842 commenced to 
lay their works for the great tariff battle which lasted from 
that time until 1846, when they were routed, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, and the Walker tariff wasenacted, which was purely 
a tariff for revenue and under which the country prospered. 

Then came the great war, the Government being in the hands 
of the Republican party. It was backed by the patriotism of 
the conservative North and West, regardless of partisan bias, 
for the purpose of sustaining the Government intact. Behind 
that party the protectionists intrenched themselves and prac- 
tically took control, and having for this new measure an appar- 
ently reasonable excuse, a high tariff was immediately enacted 
under the whip of ‘‘ protection,” but in sucha greedy, unseemly, 
and insensible shape that it tariffed our commerce off the ocean, 
and the — invested in commerce and other naturally prof- 
itable fields was turned into the favored protected industries, 
out of which multimillionaires have since then been created at 
the expense of the people. 

The propagandist of protection in 1862 had the war as a pre- 
tense, and worked it for all it was worth, for their interests, in 
anappeal to the patriotism of the people to are the Govern- 
ment by tariff taxation, as well as under the delusive phantom 
of “ protection of home industry,” an added bait, but mainly as 
the justification of a war measure. 

They succeeded in raising the tariff higher and higher from 
year to year, whenever they could command action, until at last, 
having the wealth of the country in their hands, and being, 
therefore, well equipped, they threw off the mask, and now impu- 
dently demand “ protection as a right and as a principle of our 
Government.” [Applause.] 

Then, too, they used the argument that during and after the 
civil war ‘‘ protection produced a golden erain our country, which 





has,” as they say, continued up to the present time, ‘‘ when not 
_ frightened away by Democratic threats or Democratic interfer- 


ence favoring change ” (the cause to which they attribute the dis- 
tress of the country atthismoment). Although they know this to 
be false, theyare nevertheless endeavoring to delude the masses 
of the people into that belief. 

To support this falsehood, they point out tous the ‘‘ vast mate- 
rial wealth in new factories, new machinery, and to the new pal- 
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the new palace home of the ‘‘ protected plutocrat” is not all, nor 
even the greater part of it, ‘newly created wealth.” Itislargely 
the transfer of the wealth already created by the labor on the 
farm and in other fields of unprotected industry over to the pro- 
tected factory and to the ‘‘ protected machinery.” 

Wealth is not created where production is not profitable. 
When produetion has to be sustained by taxes for protection, as 
it is practiced in our country, it creates not wealth, but the loss 
of wealth, to someone. That someone is the taxpayer. It is 
needless to say that the greater part of the loss sustained in un- 
profitable production is borne by the farmer, the laborer, and the 
mechanic, who are compelled by law to buy the “ protected” 
unprofitable production at a price practically fixed by an un- 
just and unholy statute, which will save the unprofitable pro- 
ducer from loss by compelling the purchaser to bear the burden. 
The lossin naturally unprofitable production is the wealth robbed 
under the form of law from the farmer and the laborer in the 
high prices they are forced to pay, which saves to the protec- 
tionist this natural loss, and, besides, builds up his new factory, 
his new machinery, and his new palace. 

The transfer to the protectionist of a greater amount of the 
productof the farm and of the wages of the laborer than they 
would otherwise have to invest in the necessaries of life, when 
produced unprofitably by a favored class, is what reduces the 
value of the farm and pinches the laborer, who is obliged to live 
by his hire. [Applause.] 

The protectionist himself furnishes us indisputable proof that 
he wants someone to be compelled by law to recoup him for the 
loss which he necessarily sustains by entering into a naturally 
unprofitable nie: when he comes here and says that he can 
not produce profitably without the aid of legislation which will 
compel consumers, whether they be farmers, laborers, mechan- 
ics, or professional men, to purchase his product at a price which 
will pay him, even though that price be 50 or 75 per cent more 
than the farmer, laborer, or mechanic can buy the same or a 
better grade of goods for in the markets of the world, or in such 
markets as they can be produced naturally and profitably under 
different conditions. 

This outrage is largely perpetrated under the pretense of 
‘* protecting American labor,” when in fact, in most of the pro- 
tected articles, less than one-half of the tariff tax will pay all 
the labor cost of production in all protected industries, which I 
intend to prove in another part of my argument, 

GOVERNMENT. 

The greatest science produced by human development—that 
upon which more of human rights and human comforts rests—is 
the science of government. e, as American citizens, are proud 
to boast that in this favored land of ours that science has reached 
its highest application. 

The organic law of our country was framed by the brightest 
minds that had ever before in any country attempted to put 
the true science of government, into practical operation. That 
science which recognized the great principles of justice that all 
‘* just powers of government are derived from the consent of the 
governed;” that every man should only give up so much of his 
natural personal liberty as is necessary for the common good; 
that no man should be ‘‘ deprived of his life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,” which law should be clear, well- 
defined, and within constitutional limitation; that no unjust or 
onerous tax should be levied or collected from any man or set of 
men for the private benefit of another; that the tax should be 
equal and only raised for the support ‘‘ of the Government.” 

To believe otherwise, or to practice the converse of those 
principles in legislation, is to say in practice, that our Constitu- 
tion was so framed, if protection is permitted under it, that one 
class of our people should be taxed for the business benefit of 
another; that that instrument was created to give one man’s 
capital a preference over another’s, for which that other should 
be taxed. Every legal decision heretofore rendered in our 
country in relation to this question has been against the latter 

roposition, whenever and wherever the question came up for 
adjudication. 

nee satisfy the people of our country that our Constitution 

permits such robbery, and our institutions would not last a year. 

Our Constitution was framed for two purposes only; the first was 
to protect the life, the liberty, and the pesperts of the citizen, and 
the second to execute justice under the laws, framed in accord- 
ance with that Constitution, between the different members of 
society; and as revenue is required to maintain these two active 
principles in operation for the public good, the States through 
their representatives in the Constitutional Convention decreed 


ace homes created by protection for the protectionists.” Those | that the Government should have the power to raise revenue by 


who do not take the trouble to think are, I am sorry to say, 
frequently led to believe in such palpable falsehoods. 


ms 


tariff for that purpose, and only for that purpose. It is against 
right and against reason that it snould be raised for any other. 


The truth is, that ‘‘the new factoriesand new machinery "and | To raise more than that amount, under any pretense, is to com- 
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mit treason against the letter and the spiritof the Constitution, 
and to sow the seeds of disintegration and decay in its vitals. 
This the laws favoring protection have already done. 

Let us examine this protection theory in the light of legal 
discussion. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 

The Supreme Court of the United Statesand the courts of the 
several States have denounced taxation in all its forms as 
spoliation and legalized robbery when imposed to protect or 
build up manufacturing interests and industries and for any 
purpose other than for public use in running the necessary ma- 
chinery of the Government. 

In the case of The Loan‘Association vs. Topeka, in 20 Wallace, 
657, Judge Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, stated the 
doctrine in language that has been repeated over and overagain, 
but it will bear repetition. An attempt was made to tax the 
people of the city of Topeka under the authority given by an 
act of the Legislature so as to issue one hundred bonds of $1,000 
each to establish the King Wrought Iron Bridge Manufactur- 
ing and Iron Works Company of Topeka, and to aid in encour- 
aging that company in establishing and operating bridge shops 
in said city in pursuance of an act of the Legislature, which had 
Roney power, certainly as much power as the Congress of the 

nited States has under the limited power given in the Consti- 
tution, which is to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States. The power of 
the Legislature that imposed the tax is as broad as the power 
we have, asall power not granted is reserved in the Constitu- 
tion to the States and the people. The people of Topeka re- 
fused to pay the interest upon the bonds. Suit was brought. 
The case came to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Judge Miller, in delivering the opinion of the courts, use this 
language: 

The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most pervading of all 
the powers of the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes 
of the people. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
A striking instance of the truth of the proposition is seenin the fact that the 
existing tax of 10 per cent imposed mj he United States on the circulation 
of all other banks than the national banks, drove out of existence every 
State bank of circulation withina year or two after its passage. This power 
can as readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor of 
another, so as toruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity 
to the other, if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which the power 
may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Government on 
the property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored in- 
dividuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none 
the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called tax- 
ation. This is not legislation. It isa decree under legislative forms. Nor 
is it taxation. 

“A tax,’ says Webster’s Dictionary, ‘‘ is a rate or sum of money assessed 
on the person or property of a citizen by government for use of the nation 
or State.”’ ‘Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the Legislature upon 

rsons or poe to raise money for public purposes.”’ Coulter, J., in 

orthern Liberties vs. St. John’s Church, says very forcibly: “I think the 
common mind has everywheretaken in the understanding that taxes are a 
public imposition, levied by authority of the Government for the purpose of 
carrying on the Governmentin all its machinery and operations—that they 
are imposed for a pnblic purpose.” 

In that case he calls attention to a very large number of au- 
thorities. Judge Miller says further: 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
lishing manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pur- 
suit woich employs capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the inn- 
keeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promo- 
ters of the public good, and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by 
forced contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer 
which would not open the coffers of the public Treasury to the importuni- 
ties of two-thirds of the business men of the city or town. 

The very aay Court refer with approbation to cases decided 
from the State of Maine, embracing exactly the sane principle, 
that whether taxation is in the form of adirect tax or in any other 
form, it makes no difference; whenever property may be seized 
or levied on toenforce the —— of the burden imposed on prop- 
erty, it is as much as tax in one form as in another, and all men 
whose opinions are entitled to any respect admit that the tariff is 
nothing buta tax. But when it is imposed for revenue pur- 
poses I agree that it is constitutional; when it is laid for sub- 
sidy or the protection of special interests I insist it is unconsti- 
tutional, null, and void. In that I am fully sustained by the 
very able opinions by all the judges of the State of Maine, de- 
livering opinions seriatim when questions were propounded to 
them by the State Legislature. (See 58 Maine Reports, page 
590, etc.) The leading question was: 


Has the Legislature authority under the constitution to pass laws en- 
abl towns, by gift of money or loan of bonds, to assist individuals or cor- 
porations to establish or carry on manufacturing of various kinds, within 
or without the limits of said towns? 


The judges took up the question submitted to them. 
other things, the three judges who signed the first opinion, 
Chief Justice Appleton, —— Walton, and Judge Danforth, 
used language some of which I will read. They said: 

Taxes are the enforced proportional contribution of each citizen out of his 
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estate, levied by authority of the State for the support of the Government 
and forall public needs. They are the property of thecitizen taken from the 
citizen by the Government, and they are to be disposed of by it. 

There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manufacturer 
to public gifts tian the sailor, the mechanic, the lumberman, or the farmer. 
Our Government is based upon equality of rights. All honest employments 
are honorable. The State can not rightfully discriminate among occupa- 
tions, for a discrimination in favor of one branch of industry ts a discriml- 
nation adverse to all other branches. The State is equally to protect all, 
giving no undue advantage or special and exclusive preference to any. 

That opinion of the judges of Maine is a complete answer to 
the arguments made by leading Republicans of the House that 
if there was no revenue required, no pension list, no Army, no 
Navy, they would still protect manufacturers, and would exact 
taxes by legislation from the mass of the people for the benefit of 
private parties, in order to enable them to sell goods at high 
prices, so that they may carry on their business profitably. The 
judges of Maine proceed to say: 

No public exigency can require private spoliation for the private benefits 
of favored individuals. If the citizen is protectedin his property by the Con- 
stitution against the public, much more is he against private rapacity. 

If it were proposed to pass an act enabling the inhabitants of the several 
towns by vote to transfer the farms or the horses or oxen, or a part thereof, 
from the rightful owners tosome manufacturer whom the majority might 
select, the monstrousness of such proposed legislation would be transpar- 
ent. But the mode by which property would be taken from one or many and 
given to another or others can make no difference in the underlying princi- 

ve. It is the taking that constitutes the wrong, no matter how taken. 
Vhetherthe cow or the oX be taken from the unwilling owner and given to 
amanufacturer, or the gift be of money obtained by a sale made by the col- 
lector, or by the payment of the tax to avoid such sale, does not and can not 
change the principle. In either case the cow or the ox or the value thereof 
is taken from the owner andis given away by others without the owner's 
consent. If a part of one’s estate may be given away, another and another 

ortion May upon the same es be = away untilallisgone. What 
sthis but manifest and undisguised spoliation? 


Each of the other judges gave subitantially the same opinion, 
in different language, of course, but each of them pronounced it 
legislative robbery, their language being quite as denunciatory 
as any used on this floor by any of us. Judge Dickerson uses 
this language: 


What claim has manufacturing to such preference over other branches of 
industry, commerce, trade, agriculture, and the mechanic arts. These are 
honorable and beneficial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will be 
searched in vain to find any powers given to the Legislature to authorize 
towns and cities to discriminate against these employments and in favor of 
manufacturing in the matter of taxation. If municipal corporations may 
assess a tax upon their citizens by authority of law to encourage one, it may 
each and all the branches of necessary industry, and the question is reduced 
to this: Has the Legislature the constitutional authority to authorize the 
towns and cities in this State to tax their inhabitants for the purpose of 
aiding, establishing, or carrying on, not only manufacturing properly so 
called, but also farming, shipbuilding, trading, inn-keeping, printing, bank- 
ing, insurance, and any other branch of beneficial industry? 


When another case came up afterwards, which is reported in 
60 Maine, ‘Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay,” the chief justice decided 
a similar question. The authorities, under an act of the Legis- 
lature, had attempted to grant aid toa manufacturing company, 
or toa sawmill that was about to be established. The judge 
said in that case: 

Taxation, by the very meaning of the term, implies the raising of money 


for public uses, and excludes the raising if for private objects and pur- 
poses. “I concede’’— 


says Black, C. J.,in Sharpless vs. Mayor, 21 Pennsylvania, 167— 


“that a law authorizing taxation for any other than public purposes is 
void.” 


I here cite a case in my own State (New Jersey). 
A tax— 
Remarks Green, C. J., in Camdenvs. Allen, 2 Dutch., 839— 


is an impost levied by authority of Government upon its citizens or subjects 
for the support of the State. 
No authority or even dictum can be found— 


Observes Dillon, C. J., in Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 28— 


which asseris that there can be - legitimate taxation when the money to 
be raised does not go into the public Treasury, oris not destined for the use 
of the Government or some of the governmental divisions of the State. 

If there is any proposition about which there is an entire and uniform 
weight of judicial authority, it is that taxes are to be imposed for the use of 
the people of the State in the varied and manifold purposes of government 
and not for private objects or the special benefit of individuals. Taxation 
originates from and is imposed by and for the State. 

The idea seems to be that thereby capital would be created. 
not the case. Capital is the saving of past earnings ready for productive 
employment. ‘The bonds of a town may enable the holder to obtain money 
by their transfer, as he might do by that of any good note. But no capital 
is thereby created. It is onlyatransfer of capital from one kind of business 
to another. . 

The industry of each man and woman ae in productive employment 
is of ** benefit’’ to the town in which such industry is employed. This can 
be predicated of all useful labor, of all productive industry. But because 
all useful labor, all productive industry, conduces tothe public benefit, does 
it follow that the people are to be taxed for the benefit of one man or of one 
special kind of manufacturing? 

The sailor, the farmer, the mechanic, the lumberman, are equally entitled 





But such is 


| to the aid of coerced loans to enable them to carry on their business with 
Among | 


Messrs. Hutchins & Lane. Our Government is based on equality of right. 
The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in 
favor of one is a discrimination adverse to all others. While the State is 
bound to protect all, it ceases to give that just protection when it affords 
undue advantages, or gives special and exclusive preferences to particular 
individuals particular and special industries at the cost and charge of 
the rest of the community. 
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Where is the difference between the coerced contribution of the taxgath- 
erer to be loaned to individuals for their benefit and those of the conqueror 
from the inhabitants of the conquered country? 

I ean add nothing to strengthen the emphatic condemnation 
pronounced by the highest judicial authorities of the land against 
all schemes of taxation and all devices and pretexts whereby 
either manufacturing or other favored interests are sought to 
be subsidized, protected from competition, or built up by taxa- 
tion imposed upon the people. 

How can any lawyer, in the face of such decisions, look at his 
duty under the Constitution, and under the law as expounded 
in the above decisions, and while here under the obligation of 
his oath to the Constitution, attempt to enact or retain Repub- 
lican protection? [Great applause.| Howcan he meet and con- 
trovert those overwhelming authorities? 

Now, hear what Judge Cooley, who is recognized as the great- 
est of constitutional expounders, has to say upon this subject: 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue 
for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis 
is tyrannical and uniawful. A tax on imports, therefore (a tariff tax), the 
purpose of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly 
prohibit some particular import for the benfit of some home manufacturer, 
may well be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore not war- 
rauted by constitutional principles. 

This great Republican judge tells his party friends in a judi- 
cial decision, which has never been questioned and which is 
unquestionable, that tariff ** todiscourage imports for the benefit 
of some home manufacturer is unconstitutional,” or rather “ not 
warranted by constitutional principles.” Where is the man who 
will say that he has a right to violate constitutional principles 
for the benefit of any man’s private business, in the face of such 
a judicial decision? 

The authors of our Federal system, ayy that the people 
might be oppressed by their ge if they were not re- 
strained, placed the limitation of the power in the Con- 
stitution. Section 8 of the Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States, but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. It is 
— to be seen there is no authority conferred upon Congress 

y this section of the Constitution to use the taxing power to 
protect any man, his trade, or his business. 

But the protectionists when met b res peer wn decisions, 
which denounce protection as unconstitutional, and asa robbery 
of one portion of our people by the taxing power to protect or 
benefit the trade or business of another, say that ‘ the foreigner 
pays the tax.” 

ow, let me quote some of the most distinguished Repub- 
licans or Federalists of our country who differ from the Repub- 
lican protectionist of to-day, who say that the foreigner pays the 
tariff. 

it is true as a general proposition that the consumer pays the duty.— 

Alenander Hi » Report on we aye ee 1791. 
We do not derive our ability from to pay taxes. That de s 
upon our Wealth and our industry; and it is the same whatever may be the 
form of wre the public contributions.—Henry Clay, in his great tariff 
speech, April 20, 1820. 

The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article 
inthe market. It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manu- 
facture as well as upon that of fore production. Upon one it isa bounty, 
upon the other a burden; and the al of the tax must o t® as an 
equivalent reduction of the price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. 
We say so long as the importation continues the duty must be paid by the 
purchaser of the articie.—/ohn Quiney Adams's Report on Manufactures, 1885. 

All duty paid upon such articles (raw materiais) = directly to the cost 
of the article when manufactured here, and must paid for by the con- 
sumers.--U. 8S. Grant, seventh message, 1875. 

I said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports operate as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of further expert- 
ence will convince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes Which rests the whole burden of taxation on consum and noten- 
— on property or income, is intrinsically unjust.—Hon. J Sherman, 


Mr. MeKinley, the high priest of protection, in-a speech 
lately delivered in Ohio, said: 


We took the tariff off of sugar and now you do not have to payit. See 


how we have relieved you from taxation by taking the tariff off of rawsugar 
and reducing your expenses. 


Before he got through the same speech he said ‘‘ the foreigner 
pays the tariff duties wher he seeks a market in the United 
States.” Before leaving the legal a = my subject, let me 
disprove the latter saying of Bigh t McKinley. An im- 

orter bought a bill of $1,400 worth of buttens in Europe. The 

eKinley tax was $3,000. He had to pay that duty at the cus- 
tom-house. ‘That made the buttons cost him $4,400. Headded 
10 per cent for profit, making the entire cost about $5,000 toe the 
parties who finally used them. 

The tariff is absolutely prohibitive in most lines of that particu- 
lar production. The Government little or no revenue, be- 
cause importation is necessary in order to collect it from a tariff. 
The actual cost of labor in producing $1,400 worth of buttons in 


this country is less than $300, yet under the pretense of protect- 
ing American labor $2,700 beyond the cost of the labor is added to 
the price of the material and taken from the pockets of the con- 
sumer of buttons for the benefit of the manufacturer, to force 
the unprofitable manufacture of buttons and to charge the loss to 
the consumer. Nota dollar, comparatively speaking, goes into 
the Treasury. The tariff but enables him to charge that much 
more than it is worth for his production. Was there ever such 
a bare-faced robbery under the cover of law; was there ever com- 
mitted against any people and tamely submitted to by them, 
such gross injustice: 

Was there ever such culpable falsehood asan excuse for crime? 
The day has come, it is here, when the viper of protection with 
all its fraud, its falsehood, and misrepresentation must die, or 
else it will kill the Republic. [Applause.] A republic, to live, 
must be based upon the spirit of justice and equal rights, 
where no man shall toil to pay taxes that some other man may 
make a profit in a business which in itself is naturally unprofit- 
able; and where the taxing power of the Government is exer- 
cised to make it profitable at the expense of the taxpayer it is 
robbery. 

What will you do with the capital now invested in protected 
manufactures; what will you do with the 13 per cent of the 
American people who are engaged in the protected industries? 
say the protectionists. 

My answer is thatl would passatariffforrevenue. That would 
give enough and more than enough protection not only to pay 
the difference in the wages paid in this country and that paid 
in Europe, but gives enough to pry the entirewages paid by the 
protectionist in this country to his employé. 

The case of the blanket producers is an evidence not to be 
contradicted, and what is true of that industry is also true of 
every other protected industry. Protection gave $8,000,000 to 
the protectionist who made blankets, while the entire cost. of his 
labor was only about $3,000,000. 

That answers the question as to the labor. The capital en- 
gaged in that industry can and will take care of itself. While 
the Government must be sustained by a revenue derived very 
largely from tariff to raise $500,000,000 a year it means that we 
must have a tariff and a heavy one. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR. 


The statistics prove that 85 per cent of the protected factories 
of this country have been reducing labor wages since the McKin- 
ley act went intooperation. Iwill cite proof, and give the tables. 
Higgins'’s carpet factory in New York — 2,300 people, and 
practically regulates wages in that line all over this country. 
The above firm caused its employés to parade in the Republi- 
can ranks during the Presidential campaign of 1888. Republi- 
can literature was circulated freely among the operatives, and 
insinuations made to the workers that if the Republican ticket 
was unsuceessful it was probable the factory would be closed or 
that wages would be redueed. The following week after the 
election in 1888 the firm posted a notice of a reduction of 10 
per cent. Those prices have continued until this year, when 
several departments were reduced, as well as increasing the 
amount of work upon individuals for the same pay. 

The wages paid in 1888 and 1892 are shown in the annexed 
statements: 


‘ 











Average por 
day. 
1888. 1892, 
BRUSSELS DEPARTMENT. 
EOTk WORWSIRs .< cwacccvconsniescocctaneocowes cence coecsescvecece $1.51 | $1.35. 
DORN TRTERD «occ mn wapinsnsn tye aces cucecenecde necsvecscees coos 2.47 2. 3 
SING a rennidéce cede ecednbseboasnnen sentewecsgdeostanetoes Suess 1. 24 1.10 
I cisintnntddtigcuiemanchiptstusetmntanyntie sage «engtessow 2.25 2.00 
PORE ccunenstetwusercnscunqsewaeowse sanasvedsscveesesnce secs 1.57 1. 40 
IIE ia rnccinncinptnnndn co cesess nent oneccesundscoreceatsen cose corn 1,25 1, 12} 
INGRAIN DEPARTMENT. 
WORVOED « «2.20 nnn ence ce ncce cccccccewncccenccosceces soc cene 1,40 1.30 
OE DOREY ccacdnncndnacesesnan cine sencuceseunabscacessce cece 2.47 2.25 
a an conn conve ncdnwsnccdes sondiascbcncecumneseceepnacescouns 1.16 1.06 
EsOGTT RIAUB. ...cnies ostes cntensccccascccccoccenceases eeceeces ev eave 75 2.50 
TAPESTRY DEPARTMENT mn <n 
DN iced sdadbed abtadd ies sbbie kinpgus depesccpeteiewandescend " J 
ee ee eR - > ¥ . 
SEE RNID isc cncannen sence sccegn gine akensapeshete piepemeense . 
aa a eee tench die onneid ewe Rune 25 2.00 
NE As vit hepieinne cedar eed bdek anid tebasie hones wiki 2.75 2. 56 


These were reduced twice since 1888, the last time about two months ago. 


SETTING DRPARTMENT. 





1.76 1.85 

. 80 72 

80 2% 

. 80 72 

WV OGIO DOYS 5 cccetnnccccne~conecccuseceunsscccstaveunct secsencars -80 72 
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Average per 
day. 
1888. | 1892 
COLOR. HOUSE HANDS. t 
SIE Finca cris cemmmaet anion Thanrnamedameidmine ends wmaiumunngile $1.67 | $1.50 
ST TEE Sin acc eecane egeniapenawkeeys vdnb eens ynewbonn sane WON abdh cient 





Day house men now on piecework and have to work harder for the same 
amount: 


FILLING DEPALTMENT. 





CO III, 6 s cteantctctchens dn nteeannsneceecseoteeemmmenvigne 1.80 1.62 
Cn, cnctiannstniintnnntnetin Shee tems Cnnna tae Eee 1.71 1.54 
Small help.-....-.--- . O74 61 
Braker feeders. ... -&@ - 56 
Yarn chainers .... . 87 73 
WORR BOS BOF Bie oe csus ons --0- 1.00 94 
Yarn baggers and spare hands. 1.14 2. 00 
Bk é 1.62 1.45 
ed odicdnnethedatiinnstiteiddebdatbhbuiermmdbenntbwoained 1.19 1.07 
CARDING DEARTMENT. 
I is ian, ncins Chk abe chaweine eden sceniuadianad wiaiiibe 1.61 1.45 
ae cena alee as eat leeiabhiiidahnaed tie wiaieauelion 1,61 1. 45 
I ., sctetnitatininmins neni iaeane/itidiMighiemieaiignvaiaceutiar deal 1.61 1, 45 
Pei 1: 61 1.45 
I IIa ia iu cintinuvcdcen esecdéee duaveuntveda deen hetane 1. 61 1.45 
Nien cid htc ncinedinwn anitisbhcekenmehdannnninotsenl 1,61 1.45 
I eet aa ee ohide dedi dawhabnendneaine 1.71 1.55 
Sa a ll a tla ole Gis adidas ea 1.71 1.55 
DRAWING DEPARTMENT. 
Is od cas dein ahbean es cnvainnme dhe xcensdn cupnseadiniled 1.66 1.50 
| EEE EL LE LEE LEE SER AR ee SEARS, 1.05 95 
i> cdshd deedusadncnseducéadueedsépeuheanidhs canowitene 1,00 -90 
STEROIDS cit cena nsikinicesin wn oud daicmwerilereipebeuiiMoeuinnd witinn Cm - 9% . 87 
REELING AND DOUBLING 
Nas So on coe antan go eens acheut svcaatbecededeieabakeweda 2.50 2.50 
Oa, aati ol cilineb Abeba nc 1,61 1.45 
I ide cide nc: ding ck pe ck ckcseld eeatelidins Aen abiiented dn tate ialaiae 1.71 1.54 
ca i ead ak 6 oe ca a eh elaine dace nbeeiaee ale a) | 7 
IR cd i ccc om acts eds eet taaiacn Galina assidaitala aeieiiel .88 . 80 
IN a clicks Sia cinta bicanshinn Ranken sins basinigns i ccciengiirih 1.00 20 
TWISTING DEPARTMENT 
I I aah is ng 56 os cone homme He dst cnacuswscsphudamccnate 238 2.25 
IIIT il, “sare ida dla a caenetib aa daniges a eetianghs bl ainipinaiteppasinniiiieneel - 95 87 
ee I tcinkisnnkceeceninel ocande aecdukiinsinassieninibunies . St an 
I its dina conivin diel ani mhins elds Smitiataiekkirs tacaiies . 9 . 85 
SPINNING DEPARTMENT 
a diinitsiepstcianinerciinnn wants pembemnauita tiabinenbinacd 2.38 2.15 
BOCtIOM MAMAS. . nce ccccssccen one asc talidieaanhodiaihiba sasaskoedies Geameeiaeciamadaamiioes RW 2.00 
SRR 2 EERE re «nn pueaupioetandine 2.00 1.80 
Ee E echiacichl Aid cient anki it babihingsacneundeeadtagchesene-+ 1. 64 1.45 
Se aah ics dank esha iris wettincttennies aug tensiilnillesaiiniy sation 1.14 1.00 
a el ate ch Cals winch act nne migehaon eign . 85 ote 
Rid caiidrd edi inck cbecednaetnvhanadeeidiesennearen<wosk -B 47 
PIECE. WORKERS. 
Spinners (78frames), average dead spinning..................| 1.623} 1.00 
SUING in in heh oo ccctsin cw hes toma escent filets 1.59 1.00 


The above figures illustrate how the wages of American labor 
are protected by tariff legislation. What is true in this par- 
ticular instance is true of all branches of protected industry. 

PROHIBITION PROTECTIONISTS. 


The advocates of protection who have in so many instances 
so loudly proclaimed that they ‘‘wished that the Atlantic was a 
sea of fire that all possibility of foreign commerce might be de- 
stroyed,” are not only enemies of the country and of mankind, 
but are untruthful also, because they would be the first to howl 
against the ‘‘seaof fire” which would prevent them going into 
the pauper labor markets of Europe for help, to suppress their 
dissatisfied and striking workmen, by putting imported labor in 
their places, whenever the wages or orders-of the protected 
mantfacturer became unfair, unjust, oroppressive to his Ameri- 
canemployé. 

The argument that labor gets the benefit of this so-called pro- 
tection. is not only untrue, but it isknavish. The price of labor 
in this country is fixed in the open markets of the world, where 
it not only meets with the demand for wages in our country, 
but. is also. by reason of free emigration obliged to compete 
with the so often quoted pauper labor of Europe. 

There is no tariff on labor. The very advocates of high pro- 
teetion confess this by their acts, beeause when the Republican 
leaders: found that the highly-protected industries imported 
contract labor te compete in the American market, they were 
obliged, at the demand of organized labor, which they feared, 
te pass’ the anticontract labor law;.a-confession in itself of the 
fact that there was and now is: ne protection. to: labor in tari 
legislation. The anticontract law has:been found utterly inef- 
fective for the pretended pa for which. it was-enacted, be- 
cause;where one contract laborer has been detected and returned 
to-his-own country, one hundred—nay, one thousand—have es- 
caped detection, and are here to-day com with the Amer- 
ican artisan in-bisown laber market, while the protected em- 
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ployer snaps his finger at him when he asks for his share of 
the benefits of the higher wages which were promised him as 
one of the results of protection, and for answer his employer 
imports another shipload of the ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe.” with 
which to beat down the wages of his American employé. 

Every such importation limits the rewards of labor in this 
country to its simple value in the labor markets of the worid, 
with the added cost only of the emigrant’s passage in the first 
instance, which he has: invariably to pay back to his protected 
employer out of his poorly paid labor at the employer s option. 
There can be but one result of this system: extreme wealth, con- 
trolled in the hands of the few, and extreme poverty, covering 
the many with the ragged mantle of woe, of want, and misery— 
degrading and trampling out.of the mind of the American arti- 
san that high individuality of character, love of country, and 
pride of its institutions, which are so necessary to liberty and 
the surest shield to the perpetuity of our Government, the 
absence of which hastens the advent of decay to every republic. 


TREASURY DEFICIENCY. 


The Republicans throughout the country have been endeav- 
oring to teach the peopte that the Treasury deficiency is due to 
Democratic incompetency and mismanagement. To those who 
know the facts the question is, can it be possible that the Re- 
publican leaders are so lost to a sense of decency as to put this 
impudentfalsehood beforethe American people? And yet they do. 

When the Democrats turned the Government over to the Re- 
publicans in 1889 there was an actual cash balance in the Treas- 
ury of more than one hundred and eighty-five millions. One 
hundred millions of this, at least, was free gold, while the in- 
come of the Government exceeded the exvenditures at the rate 
of more than fifty millions a year. Some measure had to be 
adopted to lift this onerous, this unnecessary burden of taxation 
from the people. 

President Cleveland had recommended such a measure in 1887, 
and immediately a‘* howl” was raised by the protectionists from 
one end of the country to the other. Their hold was so strong 
upon the country, and that favored class so long accustomed to 
prey upon the Government and the people for the benefit of 
their private interest, that by the grossest corruption and de- 
basementof the people in certain States, under the blocks-of-five 
system, they defeated the Democratic party at the next elec- 
tion. 

Immediately on entering into power again, finding a great 
surplus at their disposal, and therefore no excuse for raising 
the tariff, the Republican leaders inaugurated a saturnalis of 
the grossest extravagance, both in legislative and administra- 
tive expenditure, adding by legislation additional annual bur- 
dens of more than seventy millions of dollars to the burdens 
which the people were carrying, as an excuse mainly for the 
enactment of the McKinley bill under the pretense of raising 
more revenue, promising the people a future of unexampled in- 
dustrial and governmental prosperity. Did that industrial 
prosperity come? How did they keep their promises, and what 
was the result? 

When Harrison was about to resign the administration the 
annual surplus which should have been saved, and could have 
been saved with economic and honest administration, and re- 
tained in the pockets of the people, or circulated through the 
channels of trade to give employment to labor, together with 
the $15,000,000 which they found in the Treasury, was dissi- 

ated, and Secretary Foster, with all the devices he could bring 
into play, by borrowing from banks, etc., patched up a gold re- 
serve of only $980,000 over and above the $100,000,000 of free 
gold. During Cleveland's first term the country gained in gold 
imports $51,772,000, while the net loss to the country of free gold 
under Mr. Harrison was $122,624,000, which so reduced the silver 
security a3 to throw the country into a panic, in fear of the ina- 
bility of the Government to redeem its pledges of gold redemp- 
tion for the debased silver currency. 

This is the true reason, not only for the deficiency, but also 
forthe severity of the distress, which the business of the coun- 
try has encountered. 


PLEDGES OF THE PARTY. 


In my desire that the pledges of the Democratic party to the 
people should be redeemed, and that the amount required to 
meet the expenses of the Government above what we now get 
from internal revenue should come from customs duties under 
a tariff for revenue only, [ have been unwilling to extend the 
list.of internal-revenue taxes, and especially to resort to an in- 
come tax. However, if we must. come to this, in our efforts to 
remove the fetters from commerce and give a wider and more 
stable basis te the operations of production and consumption, so 
be it, and I suppose aan bow tonecessity. Lhave, however en- 
deavored in the foregoing remarks to call attention to the faet 
that the McKinleyism of the past.Administration is direetly res 
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sponsible for the imposition of such a tax, as well as for our 
present financial depression. 

Had a reform tariff such as the Mills bill gone into operation 
in 1888, when there was over $200,000,000 of surplus in the Treas- 
ury, we could have gone through the first diminution of reve- 
nue incident to a change, and have waited in safety and with 
confidence for the receipts which might justly be expected to 
come from an enlarged volume of business. But the last four 
years of Republican extravagance have dissipated the reserves 
of the Treasury, and have made it necessary to obtain money to 
pay current expenses and maintain the credit of the Govern- 
ment by a resort to the income-tax measures which, under more 
favorable circumstances, would not have been employed by 
Democrats, and for which I never would otherwise vote. 

Not only is this the case in its bearing upon pending legisla- 
tion, but 1 want to point out that the cK inley bill, Soom the 
very hour of its enactment lead directly to the reasonable ex- 
cuse, if not to the necessity, for the imposition of an income 
tax. The Mckinley bill had for its object the imposition of 
tariff on all manufactured goods so high as to compel their pro- 
duction, whether profitably or otherwise, in this country, in- 
dependent of all economic considerations, and at no matter 
how high a cost to the embarrassed consumer. Only give time 
for this policy to work out its natural result, of restricting the 
marketfor oursurplus products and decreasing our importation 
of manufactured goods, and a large diminution of revenue must 
necessarilyresult. This result is clearly the work of protection. 

Then look at the principle of removing a revenue duty upon 
sugar and granting ins a bounty. This seemed at first onl 
& emart me of giving protection to the sugar producers an 
adding to the free list enough to raise the false claim that the 
McKinley bill lessened taxation. Now, mark the natural result. 
Two cents a pound bounty on ve made in this country, taken 
out of the revenue, to raise which you and I were taxed, and paid 
directly by the Government to favored individuals, is a most 
powerlul incentive to the industry everywhere within our bor- 
dera. In time, under thisstimulus we maightmoke enough sugar 
to create bounty payments equal to the $60,000,000 per annum 
formerly realized by the duty on this article. 

Alveady the large sum due each year for sugar bounties and 
the loss on diminished imports under the McKinley bill, which 
is now in force, show some of the workings of this irrational 
piece of legislation. Were the Republicans now in power they 
would be forced to cast about for some means to eke out the 
revenues and sustain their pet measure. Is it not certain, nay 
beyond a doubt, that an income tax would be forced into their 
scheme as the most certain means of relief? Who can question 
this’ No doubt of it, as they assist in every way in engrafting 
this species of taxation, in Committee of the Whole, upon Dem- 
ocratic legislation, glad to escape from the responsibility of hav- 
ing to assume it themselves, and proud of their shrewdness in 
embracing this opportunity to make people believe that Demo- 
crats are pleased to impose such a tax, when it has become a 
possibility only in consequence of vicious legislation by the Re- 
publicans. 

Many of the features of the bill are objectionable to mo, but I 
ain in hopes that discussion and amendment will give it such 
shape as will enable me to vote for it and to give it my hearty 
support. It is not what we want in this world we get the most 
of, and when we can not do well, we must do as well as we can. 
Therefore I favor the best measure of reduction that T can get. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


The American farmer who is a protectionist has evidently 
not given the subject his attention, or has been blinded to facts 
by partisanship. He feels the loss of value in his land, the pres- 
sure upon his resources, and knows that for thirty years Sek 
his labor has been less productive; that he can no longer hope 
to have his son live under the parental roof after he is gone; in- 
deed, he is surrounded by such discouragements that there is no 
hope for his children in the occupation of himself and of his 
fathers before him. And the result is that he strains every 
nerve to fit his boy or his girl for the crowded walks of city 
life. 

Now I want to show to the farmer the cause of all this. The 
farmers of the country in 1850, under the Walker or revenue 
tariff, owned 60 per cent of all the wealth of the country and 
only 40 per cent in 1890. The property of the whole United 
States in 1850 was $8,000,000,000. In 1860 it was $16,000,000,000 
under a low tariff, an increase of 100 per cent; in 1870, $30,000,- 
000,000; in 1880, $45,000,C00,000. The capital invested in AL - 
culture in 1880 was $12,000,000,000 out of the $45,000,000,000 of 
this country’s wealth. The chief wealth of our country comes 
from agriculture, and when the agriculturist is not prosperous 





neither is the country at large. 
Under the protective tariff of 1862 agricultural interest was 
reduced out of all proportion, being in only $12,000,000,000 
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out of the $45,000,000,000 of the aggregate wealth of the country; 
while 44 per cent of all the toil of the country was engaged in 
agriculture. With the increase of population all land values 
are increased if the natural laws of trade and commerce are re- 
spected. In our country the reverse is the gase. Why should 
this be?. With twelve billions invested in agriculture, a value of 
two billions of dollars was the product of the farm, and this prod- 
uct was not, and from the very nature of things could not be pro- 
tected. 

Two billions seven hundred millions invested in mining and 
manufacturing produced five billions six hundred millions of 
protected product. Muchof this product was produced unprofit- 
ably and at a loss naturally great, but the protected baron to 
meet this loss and make his profit went into the farmer’s product 
and took from him as high as 90 per cent of it, under the law. 
The gross income of the farmer upon his investment was about 6 
per cent, while the capital of the protected plutocrat was more 
than 200 per cent. 

There is no country upon the earth where population is so 
greatas it is in ours, and constantly increasing, where agricul- 
tural value does not outweigh ail other values, unless such 
values are interfered with by unjust laws, because agriculture 
is the natural occupation of all mankind, and is the sole ground- 
work of all wealth. 

Let us see what has been the effect of Republican protection 
upon the farmer, and examine further how it has produced its 
terrible results to him: 

In 1873 corn was worth to the farmer 40 cents a bushel and 
yielded a return of $11.41 an acre. 

In 1889 corn was worth 28 cents a bushel, and yielded a return 
to the farmer of $7.63 an acre. 

In 1873 the home value of wheat was $1.15; average yield 12.7 
bushels, and worth $14.59 per acre. 

In 1839 the home value was $0.698; yield per acre, 12.9 bushels; 
value per acre $8.98. The quantity per capita was about the 
same in 1873 as in 1889. 

In 1872, 10,303,000 milch cows were worth $339,000,000, or nearly 
$33 each. In 1890, 15,952,000 were worth $352,000,000, or $22 each. 
The number of cows in 1872 was one to a little less than four of 
the population. In 1890, the number was one toa little more than 
four of the population; so that relatively to population, the num- 
ber of cows had decreased and their value at the same time had 
fallen over 30 per cent. 

Great as has been the fall of agricultural products, the fall in 
the price of farm lands has been greatest of all, notwithstanding 
the fact that the area of arable lands, relatively to population, 
is rapidly decreasing; and nowhere has the value of land fallen 
more than in the old settled parts of the country. 

At the price of wheat in 1873 the value to the farmer of the 
crop of 1889 would have been $563,000,000 instead of $342,000,000, 
a difference of $221,000,000. This would have gone a long way 
toward paying off mortgages. 

The corn crop of 1889, at the price of 1873, would have yielded 
$1,008,000,000 instead of $597,000,000. 

At the value of mileh cows in 1873, the number in 1890 would 
have been worth $510,000,000 instead of $352,000,000. 

The cotton crop of 1888, at the price of cotton in 1873, would 
have been worth to those South $515,000,000, instead of $292,- 
000,000, its actual value in 1888. 

The difference in the value of farm products in 1873 and 1888-’89, 
correctly marks the difference between prices which the farm- 
ers should have received and what théy receive now, because 
of protective tariffs, as I propose to show you before I finish my 
remarks, 

The farmer has been paying from 50 to 90 per cent more to the 
a manufacturer for that which he did not produce on 

is farm than he could buy for in the markets of the world; 
while at the same time the protectionist, under the laws en- 
acted to enable him to rob the farmer and artisan, actually 
closed the doors upon the farmer in the market where he ex- 
changed his surplus product. 

I will give but one or two instances which will sufficiently 
prove what I say. 

In 1891, when the McKinley bill was in full operation, the re- 
turns prove that the American people wore $20,000,000 worth of 
blankets; the farmer. and artisan who bought these blankets 
paid 90 per cent for them more than they were worth, under the 
pretense mainly of protecting American labor. 

The framers of the McKinley bill promised that $4,000,000 for 
revenue should be raised from this source; the actual amount 
raised was about $800, and it took 75 per cent of that to collect 
it. The act wassimply prohibitive, and only enabled the blanket 
manufacturers to charge the farmer and the laborer and the 
mechanic 70 and 90 per cent more than the article were worth. 
In round numbers, the American le paid over $8,000,000 
more to the protected manufacturers of blankets than the blank- 
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ets were worth, where they could be produced profitably under wasted intrying tobring waterinasieve. The toiler may work 


different conditions. 

Now, only a little over 13 per cent of America’s industrial 

pulation are engaged in the protected industries, while less 

han 1¢ per cent of our entire people are protected manufac- 
turers. 

Now, in what other country on all the earth would 86 per cent 

of the people allow themselves to be robbed under the cover of 
law, tomake 1 per cent of the people rich and to give 13 per 
cent starvation wages under the shallow pretense of enabling 
this 1 per cent to pay higher wages? 
. The American laborer or mechanic or farmer who does not 
know that this is a false pretense, pretended protection of his 
interests, is not fit to be an American citizen, and ought to go to 
school again. Every man in Europe who can geta passage to 
this country can come and compete with the American in his 
own labor market, where he, though employed in a protected 
manufactory, is obliged to pay 90 per cent more for his blanket 
than he could buy it for in the world’s market. 

When the protectionist tells the American farmer or laborer 
that protection protects him; that any system of laws which he 
has devised or which can be devised will protect American 
labor, while we have free ports for all healthy emigrants, tells 
a brazen falsehood. To ignore this is to write one’s self downa 
fool. 

Noimportation of blankets, no revenue from thatsource; what 
is true of blankets is also true of allthe othershedules. Hence, 
the unfortunate condition of the Treasury when the Harrison 
régime went out of power and the Democrats wentin. The Mc- 
Kinley bill was prohibitive. The farmer and the laborer there- 
fore paid more than $8,000,000 to the protected blanket produc- 
ers, ostensibly to enable them to pay higher wages “‘to American 
workingmen.” The statistics show thatimmediately afterward 
wages were lowered, that it cost in round numbers only about 
$3,000,000 to pay the entire labor which , agen the twenty 
millions’ worth of blankets, so you see the law enabled the blan- 
ket producer to pay all the wages of his workmen out of protec- 
tion, and to get more than $5,000,000 besides as a bonus from 
you and me for carrying on an unprofitable industry. 

Every penny of this is wrung by mean legislation out of the 
farmer, laborer, mechanic, and professional men. Itis the trans- 
fer of the wealth produced on the farm and in the other walks 
of industrial life. The carpenter at his unprotected bench, the 
mason at the unprotected wall which grew up under his labor 
and skill, the man who carries the hod, the maid who attends to 
the household are alike taxed—nay robbed—to meet the fearful 
exaction of the protectionists. The Government has only to 
continue this system long enough and the protected plutocrats 
will handle all the money to be transferred to the banks later 
on, and finally into the hands of a few millionaires, from whom 
even to-day the country is in danger through an aristocracy of 
centralized wealth. It is like the Government and the people 

laying a great gambling game, with the protectionist holding 
the bank and raking in a percentage at every deal. 

The = has only to be continued long enough to give the 
protectionist every dollar earned in the toil of the country, and 
yet the farmer wonders why his farm has declined in value and 
the laborer wonders why it is so much harder to make a living. 
Protection only benefits a few finally whose ways are most cun- 
ning, or better prepared to take advantage of the situation than 
others. The evidence of that was furnished during the last two 

ears. The weaker ones went to the wall. Every crash of this 

ind offers rare opportunity for the centralization of wealth in 
the hands of the few who are in a position to take advantage of 
the wreck which surrounds them. 

McKinley protection stimulated the blanket producers; facto- 
ries were enlarged and new ones built; capital flowed into the 
stimulated but naturally unprofitable channel until in 1892, the 
markets of this country were so glutted with blankets that they 
were never known in the history of the country to be so cheap. 
The manufacturers with stores full commenced the cutthroat 

ame amongst themselves; the wages of the workingmen went 

own; the protectionist shouted: ‘‘See how much cheaper blan- 
kets are now under protection than under a revenue tariff!” but 
they did not tell you how much capital was lost in this over- 
production. 

The eight millions, in round numbers, taken from the farmers 
and laborers of the country by the protectionist under the cover 
of law was eight millions which had been earned by them, and if 
allowed to remain in the hands of those who earned it would be 
added to the wealth of the farmer and laborer, and would, there- 
fore, become a portion of the national wealth. Butit was forced 
by McKinleyism out of that channel, and was lost, absolutely lost 
in bolstering up the naturally unprofitable blanket industry. 

No wealth is produced by unprofitable labor. The labor 
wasted in the blanket industry was as unprofitable as the labor 


ever so hard, but unless the industry upon which he depends is 
stable and naturally profitable the result will be finally disas- 
trous. 

What is true of protected blankets is true of every protected 
industry in this country. Whocan deny it? How long, then, I 
ask you, can the farmer and the laborer stand under this loss of 
his earned capital to make good the lost capital of the protec- 
tionist? 

The farmer's mortgage and the laborer’s scanty furnishings 
tell us that the limit has been reached and that the great Dem- 
ocratic party must stop this robbery and let every man have an 
equal chance for his capital or his labor, as the case may be. 
[Great applause. ] 

Protection prohibited importation to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment was bankrupt under the last hours of Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration. 

The greatest crime against the farmer of which it has been 
guilty is in prohibiting the industrial results of other countries 
in finding a market at reasonable rates in our country. The 
capitalist of Europe stopped trading with us except for such 
breadstuffs, etc.,as he could not do without; but he immediately 
turned his capital into other channels to develop a market which 
was denied him here, as well as to furnish a source of supply of 
the products which he was compelled to buy of us. Trade and 
commerce are worth nothing if not reciprocal. Hence the capi- 
tal of Europe heretofore invested in trade and commerce, with 
us, that which, bringing necessary articles to us, took away in 
exchange our surplus products, was withdrawn. 

The tields of Egypt and of India were planted with cotton 
and with wheat which had hitherto been purchased from the 
American farmer. Some of the Central American Republics, 
adapted to agricultural pursuits, have been highly developed in 
that brarch of industry by English capital—capital forbidden 
to trade with us. A railroad 4,000 miles has been built from 
Samercand to the Caspian Sea, for the transportation of the 
product of the farms of the East and from the hitherto-unde- 
veloped steppes of Russia, and this is landed in Liverpool in 
competition with the wheat of the American farmer. 

Do you now wonder, my farmer friend, that your wheat has 
fallen in its former market from $1.15 in 1873 to less than 
one-half that price in 1894, while the cost of production is in- 
creased by the very samo protection which you have loved so 
long and which has by its prohibitive tariffs raised up competi- 
tors with whom you can not successfully contend. You must 
dearly love the mortgage you have been obliged to put upon 
your farm, if you wish to support the protectionist any further. 
And you, dear laborer and mechanic, must love the chain that 
binds you and robs you of a greater portion of your earnings, if 
you desire to continue to support this Republican protectionist 
party. 

Mr. McCALL: The question is, whether protection has not 
been better for this country than free trade, and whether pro- 
tection is not best. 

Mr.DUNN. Iamglad the gentlemaninterruptedme. There 
are no sensible men upon this side of the House who are free 
traders. Never, never, was free trade in this country, and never 
will there be while the Government is obliged to raise 3500,000,- 
000 for revenue. Republican extravagance has imposed upon 
the country the necessity for raising that amount yearly and 
for a great many years tocome. The Democratic party is not a 
party of free trade, and the Republicans only use the word to 
juggle with and to deceive the ignorant. 

Did the Democratic party make a free-trade platform at Chi- 
cago? Who that has any sense will say so? Lead it. It was 
sent before the people and said to them that we Democrats were 
in favor of a tariff for revenue only. I think there are some able 
lawyers on the Republican side of the House who will agree with 
me that the word ‘‘only” is a word of limitation; that it means 
that no more revenue shall be raised from a tariff than is neces- 
sary to carry on the Government, and with five hundred mil- 
lions the annual expenditures of the Government to be raised, 
where is the room for free trade? The word ‘‘only” is a limita- 
tion up as well as down. It means that sufficient revenue shall 
be raised from that source (less the internal revenue already im- 
posed) to meet the wants of the Government, and the main fault 
that I have found with the measure is that it departs from that 
source of revenue to which the party was pledged, and resorts 
tootherand, to me, objectionable sources tosupply the deficiency. 

[Here the hammer fell. ]} 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
tended for twenty minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. We have had enough of that. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I know we have had enough of it for you, 
but we have plenty more of it on this side. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, as there are other speakers to 
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follow, I would not venture to ask for so much time as twenty 
minutes, but I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. WANGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended for five minutes, with the understand- 
ing that no other gentleman’s time be shortened in consequence 
of it. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DUNN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am a firm believer in the 
overruling hand of Divine Providence. I believe that when He 
raised the mountains, made the valleys and oceans, He left 
it to man, as alaudabie pur , to overcome the natural obstruc- 
tions tocommerce. I believe with the gentleman who spoke 
here the other day, who said that ‘‘ commerce was the greatest 
of all missionaries.”’ I believe that it brings men togetherfrom 
the opposite ends of the earth, and that it foe been the greatest 
agent that the world has ever seen for carrying outand advanc- 
ing the loving philosophy of the Lowly Sazarene to the op- 

ressed of every clime. I believe that to-day Divine Provi- 
Soom is working His supreme will for the unification of the 
human family, once splintered and broken by the sins of man- 
kind, by the confusion of languages, by rivers, oceans, and 
mountains; and I believe that every obstruction that you place 
unnecessarily in the way of commerce—the “ great 7 
is in opposition to the purpose of the great Creator. [Great ap- 
aa. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. BELLAMY STORER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having wader consideration the bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STORER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not use any of the limited timeat my 
disposal in commenting upon the arguments for and against an 
income tax as a means Of national revenue in the abstract. Much 

, be said in both directions, but of course nothing can be 
said in favor of this proposition by the Democratic party which 
is not absolutely inconsistent with the position they have here- 
tofore adopted toward the creation of suchatax. However, even 
the Democratic party changes, and inconsistency itself is not al- 
ways a conclusive argument against those forcing a measure 
through. Neither have I the time to comment upon the pecu- 
liar and confessed sectional character and sectional object of this 
legislation. 

f, as has been hardly denied, the imposition of an income tax 
is desired by the controlling forces of the Democratic party as 
part compensation for and part in revenge for what they claim 
has been the bearing by them of more than theirfull proportion 
of the expenses of the Government during the last few years, I 
can leave it to be dis of hereafter. The North is strong 
enough, in course of time, to look after itself, and legislation 
which has its motive only in a spirit of revenge will come back 
to plague those who inflict it upon the country, and their chil- 
dren’s children. But in a practical t of question, the 
bill as it is before this committee not do what you of the 
majority loudly proclaim is your intention. . 

It will not strike alone at accumulated wealth, or the people 
who do not have to work for theirliving. Harder than any blow 
stricken at them is the blow that you strike at the artisan, the 
working people, the laboring classes, of all that part of our coun- 
try where modern civilization, modern commerce, and modern 
systems of business hold their _—_ It is true you exempt in- 
comes of less than $4,000 to individuals. It is true that in this 

ou are intending to pass class legislation in its most abhorrent 

os oe to limit the application of this tax to that 
of our unite 
therefore are weakest at the polls. 

Tt is not a brave to level 
thousands of individuals in the 
thereby buying the 


our attack at some hundred 
nited States in the hope of 
mercenary support of the other sixty-five 
millions. But however unjust, however unfair, however op- 
posed to allscientificaxioms of taxation, however much it savors 
of the methods of Persia and of China, rather than those of 
Great Britain, Germany, and of France, this scheme might be 
effective, even if selfish; it might obtain approval even at the 


people which are fewest in numbers, and | small han 


cost of principle ana of justice, if itstopped there; but you, per- 
haps ignorantly, have gone further. 

You are making an attack on people of the very class you are 
pretending to favor. You are oppressing the man whose in- 
come would probably be exempt under any system, however just 
and fair, imposed for yearly revenue. [ do not mean at the 
present to speak of the man or woman, the guardian or ward, 
the widow or orphan, who may have their substance invested in 
ordinary corporate securities. True, in these cases, whether 
their income be less than $4,000 or not, they have to bear the 
burden of taxation along with those whose income is more than 
that amount; while at the same time individuals of equal wealth, 
whose property happens to be invested in some other way, not 
more legal, not more righteous, not more beneficial to the whole 
country than that of their taxed brothers and sisters, by your 
law gofree, and enjoy the benefits of the burden thrown on oth- 
ers. 

What I do mean to speak of, however, is your attack on the 
savings of the laboring people in the savings banks, and what 
concerns me and my people more closely, the building associa- 
tions of the United States. The building associations of this 
country three years ago numbered over 6,500. Their member- 
ship atthe same time wasabout 2,000,000. Their annual depos- 
its then were upwards of $100,000,000. There is hardly amem- 
ber of these building associations who is not either himself or 
herself the earner of wages or salary from daily work, or is the 
wife or childof those whodo. These are noteven savings banks 
that take deposits from all people including such as are able to 
make large deposits, but in nearly every State the laws cutting 
out the op ty of the capitalist, by prohibiting anyone 
from to more than a certain limited number of shares 
in any building association. 

You can hardly find among all the organizations of labor any 
that are more.thoroughly associations of bona fide working and 
<a than are these building associations. I need not 
to th parade the truism that next to giving employ- 
ment, the giving of means of safely keeping and investing sav- 

m. is one of the surest and most legitimate ways 
to make a country strong and healthy and prosperous. It isnot 
the number of scores of men who each have a million dollars, 
but it is the number of millions of men who each have a score 
of dollars that in the long run displays the solidity of a nation, 
and is its best source of strength and vitality. 

It is on this account that I myself have been hoping and 
longing and agitating for a measure which will allow the post- 
offices of this country, at least so far as they are now money- 
order offices, to become savings banks for the people, where 
they may be sure that their sparings from their daily wages 
may be put and guarded by the protecting hands of the Govern- 
ment. It is as much the duty of the Government to encourage 
thrift, to give security to the savings of labor, to protect the 
industrious, as it is to provide for the improvident by support- 
ing almshouses. In my mind such a measure as this would go 
far toward solving thatfearful problem which exists all over the 
Southern States. States where savings banks are almost un- 
known; where, outside of Texas, building associations are 
almost unknown; where there is no example afforded and no 

to be found for the encouragement to the laborer to save 
rom his deur wages, No wonder we hear that the great labor- 
ing class of the South will live only from hand to mouth and 
work only as many hours as may be necessary to support them 
in the barest necessaries of life. Schools will do much; the 
slow-moving but sure spread of edueation in freedom will do 
much; but an opporti ty and an encouragement to receive 
some advantage from thrift, pees with industry, would be a 
more rapid, a more thorough and practical cure 

But for the buil association, as it is called, I have a right 

nited States of this Union, it is in Ohio 

that this method of self-supporting, mutual benefiting savings 
banks has taken its deepest root,and hasspread forth widest its 
tecting arm. On the Ist of January, 1893, we had in the 
tate of Obio 7. 0 build associations, with a membership of 
very nearly 250,000. Of the immense amount of capital author- 
by law to be issued by them, there was subscribed and in 
force in the hands of people who had placed in their shares the 
savings of their daily labor and their petty salaries and their 


an either. 


d-tu-mouth businesses, the enormous investment of 


This, Mr. Chairman, isinone State. The total assets of these 
exceed the assets of every national bank, every pri- 

vate bank, every bank do business under our State law of 
1845, and all the savings added together in Ohio, by more 
000. The investment [have mentioned of $266,- 
000,000 is many times in excess of the investment of capital in 
all ms of —- and savings banks in our State. 
is adap admirably to the character of our 
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people, and has been conducted so as to earn and maintain the 
confidence,so hard to get and keep, of the laboring man, is 
shown by the fact that the increase in assets of these associa- 
tions in Ohio in 1891 were nine and a quarter millions in excess 
of those in 1890, a gain of nearly 16 per cent. In 1892, there 
was a gain of fourteen and one-half millions over that of 1891, 
making a total increase of nearly 50 per cent in two years. This 
has not been by chance, but has been due to the influence of 
wise legislation, of conservative, honest, and economical man- 
agement, and above all, of the ability of the workingman of the 
United States to save from his wages under the conditions 
which existed before you, the Democratic party, came to power. 

My own county has within its limits more than one-half of the 
ootal: number of these associations and 45 per cent of the total 
assets belonging to all the associationsin Ohio. Is itany wonder 
that in spite of the futility of the attempt I am constrained to 
— out to you what you are doing, when on the income earned 

y these associations and distributed through them tothe mem- 
bers, you are laying the full burden of your proposed income 
tax, as if it were the income of some great capitalist, intended 
and used for his own private end? I offer the only argument I 
am aware that will be of weight to you. ltis idle in this House 
to talk of justice and right; it is idle to talk of fairness, and of 
the necessity for sound principles of taxation for the carrying 
on of this Government. 

But when I tell = that out of the eighty thousand and odd 
members of these building associations in my county, there are 
probably 30,000 voters and that these voters are not very un- 
equally distributed among all political parties; thatthey belong 
to that class of people who feel the injustice to their small hard- 
earned savings just as keenly and just.as strongly and just as 
enduringly as does the great capitalist, whose vote directly 
counts but one, while theirs directly count by the thousand. 
This may have its weight. I hope at least this will have its ef- 
fect and make you stay your hands in this direction. When 
they see that by the enactment of this law you havespared every 
workingman from the effect of the income tax, except thosewho 
by thriftand industry have made somesavingsfrom their wages, 
if you do not know what the effect will be, I do. 

ou are saying in your bill that the man who is not indus- 
trious enough toearn more than hespends, or not thrifty enough 
to deny himself some petty, temporary gratification in order to 
lay by for his old age, or for his widow and children if he is 
taken away, some saving which under this beneficial system 
draws its small rate of interest, shall not be taxed. But the 
workingman who has industry enough and thrift enough to do 
these things shall be taxed through the taxation of the income 
of his association, while the other man who does nct save goes 
free, and thereby reaps the benefit of this tax. If thatis your 
idea of wise administration of the powers of government, it is 
not mine; nor is it, I can assure you, that of the people who 
make up the bone and sinew of the enterprising, thriving, work- 
ing people of the United States. 

These associations are not run for the profit of anyone ex- 
cept the profit of their depositors. In general they have but 
one salary to pay, the small weekly sum to the secretary, who 
keeps the accounts and makes up the pass books of each mem- 
ber. There are no extravagantly salaried presidents or boards 
of directors on which to spend the income earned, in order to 
avoid the payment of the income tax. In Ohio, in the year 
1892, the total amount of all expenses for carrying on these as- 
sociations, including rent where it had tobe paid, legal serv- 
ices where necessary, salaries of officers, printing, furniture, 
light, and all items combined, amounted to 85 per cent of the 
amountofincome received. Ninety-nine and fifteen-hundredths 
per cent of the income earned by all these associations from 
their investments from the dues of members, from the interest 
on loans to members, and premiums paid by new members join- 
ing, was credited to or paid out to the depositors and share- 
holders of these associations. 

It is not possible for me to get the figures, butit is safe for me 
to say that the average income of these associations would not 
result in over 4 to 5 per cent on thesmall savings of these work- 
ing people—savings which should be protected, encouraged by 
the Government, and not discouraged and plundered; and yet out 
of this interest earned by these poor savings you are going, by 
the grasp of the Democratic Administration, to deduct 2 per cent 

ranoum. How do you suppose the members of these associa- 

will feel when they see disco ementcaston every effort 
tosave and better their condition, to Oe by for a rainy day in 
making their smali contribution to those property rights which 
make our country safe, stable, and prosperous. 
: A from the loss to each one of them; apart from the in- 
justice they will feel; apart from the outrage to the selfishness 
which belongs to human nature, is ita lesson in economy 
to force upon the whole people of the U States the rule, the 


man who does not save pays no income tax, and the man who 
does pays the tax for him. These are our savings banks. 
Other States have their own system, but this is ours. Our 
people have found this method more elastic and fully as safe 
as any other. Therefore, speaking in behalf of the interests of 
my own constituents, I denounce the laying of the income tax 
upon institutions such as these to be as wrong in economy as it 
is in morals, and I warn you in the only way and by the only 
argument that will have any weight with you, thatthe enmity 
and curse of thousands of voters who have trained with your 
party generally will follow in the pathway of such legislation 
as this. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Irrigation of Arid Lands, 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM BAKER, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 11, 1894. 


On the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R.5575) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 189, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BAKER of Kansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since Co ss convened last December there 
have been many questions brought before this House for our 
consideration. Some were national in their character, others 
were local. Some of these questions have received very careful 
consideration, others, I fear, have not received the attention 
they merited. 

In the broad expanse of country which we possess, with its 
many natural advantages and diversified industries, and with a 
a ition upon the partof our people to investigate causes, and 
to bring science and art to their aid in such investigations, i »m 
amazed that the subject of irrigation has received so little at- 
tention from our legislators. 

We boastof our civilization, and well we may. We point with 

ride to the great advancement we have made as a nation in the 
fast century, and yet we find ourselves in some respects behind 
the semicivilized nations of the world. 

One half of our country with its unbounded resources yet un- 
developed, one of the great problems of the future for us to solve 
is how to make three bushels of corn to grow where one grew 
before. How by science and art can we make or change the 
natural conditions to meet the needs and wants of man that our 
deserts and arid plains may become a great garden, yielding her 
fruits and vegetables for the support of the tee g millions 
who are yet to occupy our Western lands. 

You ask can this be done? We answer yes. With the en- 
ergy, the intelligence, and the progressive spirit that animates 
the American citizen,as he goes forth to conquer and to con- 
quest, aided by science and art, he will yet solve the great prob- 
lem by causing nature to blossom as the rose in what to-day is 
an arid or desert section of our country. And I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, if 1 could convince this honorable body of these facts 
and get them to yield their influences for the purpose of testing 
the best methods for irrigating these plains, the hardest par- 
of that work would be accomplished. 

Could we have had a few days for the careful investigation of 
the subject of irrigation, this House might then have received 
a clear conception of the possibilities of the West; they would 
thereby have learned this important truth, that by the expendi- 
ture of afew million dollars they could have saved to this nation 
hundreds of millions, and at the same time have added that 
much to the aggregate wealth of the country, by adding to our 
natural resoureesand to our commercial prosperity, causing our 
rivers to become natural channels for the commerce of our nation 
the year through, and thereby bestow untold blessings upon 
many millions of our people. 

No nation becomes great unless she uses the means and creates 
the conditions upon which the vast wealth hid in her mines and 
in her soil can be developed and made subservient to the uses 


man. 

Prom this time on the West will become a great factor in the 
development of this nation. We feel that we are approaching 
that condition to-day, and that Congress should do all she pos- 
sibly can to develop every resource of our country. 

Let us take no backward steps: let the West receive thesame 
encouragement that other sections of our country have reeeived 
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and she will show a development without a parallel in our his- 
tory. Sunshine and moisture are as essential to the farmer as 
eo market to the manufacturer; the prosperity of the farmer as- 
sures the prosperity of the latter. 

Forty — ago the great et River, from New Or- 
leans to Minneapolis, Minn., was a mighty channel for the com- 
merce of that valley. A great change has taken place in that 
stream since then. The natural feeders of the river are becom- 
ing more and more subject to seasons of high and low water. 
These changes seriously affect the commercial and also the 
material interests of that great section. We believe it is pos- 
sible, by the adoption of certain legislation, to create a constant 
source of water in the Mississippi and prevent those great 
freshets that have become so common these later years. 

That river, in her wild career, destroys annually many million 
doliars’ worth of property, but cage it and subdue it, and it 
will no longer be feared as an element of destruction by those 
whose homes are upon its fertile borders. It is possible for us to 
turn the flood gates of destruction upon the people or to bridle 
and subdue them to the uses of man. Ten feet of the water at 
the flood tide of our rivers may be controlled and made to min- 
ister to the wants of man. These facts have been thoroughly 
impressed upon the minds of the Western eres they meet in 
convention, they are discussing these subjects from every stand- 
point; they know that the irrigation of the Western plains is 
absolutely necessary for their development, arid they are also 
fully convinced that the storage of rainfall there for irrigating 
purposes would prove the most practical method yet devised for 
the protection of the Lower Mississippi Valley. 

The air upon these plainsis pure, healthful, and invigorating, 
and there is nothing but a sufficient amount of rainfall durin 
the summer months needed to make it the finest agricultu 
section of our country. If I could only bring the members of 
this House to a full realization of our needs, and the possibili- 
ties of the future to us with a successful system of irrigation in 
operation, I should feel that I had accomplished a pur worth 
living for. Yes, friends, wecan and must succeed. This House 
must learn to know our needs and possibilities. We have a soil 
equal in richness to the Valleyof the Nile. We have the glori- 
ous sunshine. Now, if a generous Government will come to our 
aid and give us water to moisten the parched earth during the 
summer months we will have all that is needed to make the 
earth yield a bountiful harvest. 

Do a tithe for the West of what you have done for other sec- 
tions of the country and you will say that the achievement of 
the West would prove the greatest monument which marks the 
wonderful development of our nation since the organization of 
our Government. 

You have it within your power to bestow untold blessings upon 
millions of our people. The Great Plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains, for a distance of 400 miles wide, which extends from 
the British sions on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south, will within the next hundred years become the gar- 
den of America, peopled as they are by the most voy ee 
go-ahead, sticktoative, intelligent class of people to be found 
anywhere in this country, they must of necessity march on- 
ward and upward in their progress, and will sooner or later 
bring the elements into subjection to administer to their wants. 
pone: know no North, no South, no East, no West; but they rec- 
ognize as brothers all who have the seeds of liberty planted 
within their breasts, with the star of hope as their guide. In 
the lexicon of such a people there is no such word as fail. In 
their behalf we ask for justice at your hands. 

Our Government surveyed that land and opened it to settle- 
ment by the American people. Its opening was — in 

ood faith by them; they took up the land, erected a shelter for 
eir families, and went to work with brave hearts and strormg 
hands. The sod was broken up, the seeds planted; they w 
and flourished for a time, but by and by the rain failed to moisten 
the ground. The hot sun shone froma cloudless sky day after 
day, and the labor of months was lost to them. God only knows 
how some of the people living on these plains have existed 
through years of drought and tial failure of crops. 

They went there with an ambition that none but our Ameri- 
can ple possess; they took with them in most cases all their 
worldly possessions; they determined to build the best States 
and to have within their borders as refined and well educated a 
class of citizens as could be found anywhere in our country, but 
after years of toil and struggle I see the pioneers surrounded by 
wife and children, with blasted crops and mortgaged homes, 
driven to the last extremity. I can realize the anxieties, the 
emotions that fill their hearts. Shall they abandon the homes 
they have sacrificed so much to build, or will the Government 
come See aid and assist in the proper development of this 
country 

These are questions that present themselves to the minds of 
- @ur people, 
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We have been taxed many millions to build up other sections 
of the country. 

A small expenditure fora great Government like this to make 
would enable thousands of our people to remain in possession of 
their homes, which otherwise I fear must be abandoned. 

In my bill introduced a short time since on the subjectof irri- 
gation, I ask for an appropriation of $500,000. To this Govern- 
ment it is but a small sum; to us it would be the bridge of deliv- 
erance for many of our people. 

I do not believe in a paternal government, but I do believe in 
afraternal one. Our people are bone of your bone and flesh of 
your flesh. They ask for but a small share of their inheritance. 

We believe the home is entitled to the same protection as the 
workshop. Wesimply ask for justice. We know there is water 
a falls upon our plains to irrigate a large part of our 
and. 

The interests of the West—and indeed the interests of the 
whole country—demand that the Government carefully investi- 
gate, and make test, until some practical plan shall be discov- 
ered for the irrigation of that section. 

These experiments which must needs be made are beyond 
the onto of our people, with their limited means. 

I have not a doubt in my own mind but that $500,000 judi- 
ciously used as provided for in my bill will go farther to protect 
the a of the Lower Mississippi Valley than by the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 in building levees on the banks of that mighty 
stream. Give us this Seine and ” will do much to re- 
move from the minds of that people the fear they have of devas- 
tating floods. 

One inch of rainfall on those Western plains kept from the 
channels for their immediate delivery into the Mississippi, by 
basins properly constructed, which can be built for a small sum, 
comparatively speaking, would when filled with water create a 
greater humidity in the air and thereby draw off from other sec- 
tions of the country their superabundance of rainfall. 

The rainfall in this country as we know is not equally divided, 
too much rain in one section, too little in another; one section 
suffers from drought, another from flood. 

The Government can equalize this rainfall to a very great ex- 
tent by the expenditure of a comparatively small sum of money, 
and thereby bestow untold blessings upon millions of people. 

I have an ambition to see a happy home on every quarter sec- 
tion of our Western plains, and 1 have no doubt but Congress 
willin time realize that that is a possibility. Many plans have 
been discussed, many tests been made in a limited way. Some 
have met with a commendable degree of success, others have 
signally failed. 

t the Goverment but demonstrate a 
our people will ask for but little more. 
are groping in the dark. 

California has accomplished much in the way of irrigation, 
- the conditions that exist there and with us are entirely dif- 

erent. 

We may have artesian basins, but fromobservations and tests 
that have been made, the opinion seems to prevail that we must, 
to a very great extent, depend upon rainfall and wells. 

Within the extent of country which I have described, there 
are many physical obstacles to overcome. With proper tests I 
have no doubt a large area of this territory might be irrigated 
by artesian wells, other sections from mountain streams, but T 
think the great body of this land must be provided for as an- 


ractical system, and 
e feel as yet that we 


ticipated in this bill. 
China, the land of the rising sun, has adopted irrigation; also 
Japan, Australia, India, Italy, Algeria, France, South America, 


and the United States. 

Much of the land irrigated in these countries is irrigated by 
their respective ———— some by corporations, and some 
by private capital. 

Some persons claim that we have 200,000,000 acres of arid lands 

ssible of irrigation, but Maj. Powell states that there are 

,000,000 acres that can be irrigated. If his statement is cor- 
rect, and there is only that much land*that can be reclaimed, 
does it not become a question of national importance sufficient 
for this great Government to demonstrate to our people the 
most practical plan. 

Suppose that our Government would expend, we will say $10,- 
000,000, and open up 5,000,000 acres, that land, as soon as place 
under irrigation, is well worth $10 per acre, or $80,000,000. It 
would provide homes of 160 acres each to 31 250 families free from 
droughtand devastating winds. The mortgage would then never 
be overdue. You would not see weeping eyes at the loss of 
happy homes, but you would cause sunshine to fill many hearts, 
ont as the father taught his children their duty to their Gov- 
ernment he could then point with pride to what the Govern- 
ment had done for tnem. 

We are informed by the census of 1890 that the average cost 
of the irrigation of the land in the arid regions is $8.15 per acre. 
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It is a well-recognized tact that said land without irrigation is 
almost valueless, but by irrigation it becomes worth from fifty 
to one hundred dollars per acre. It is not with irrigation like 
it is with many undertakings in life. Judicious irrigation has 
in all cases proved profitable. It is a well-known fact that upon 
—_ tracts of land the yield per acre is increased many 
fold. 

Ii I were inclined to prophesy in regara to those arid regions 
in the West [ would say that in fifty years from to-day no more 
profitable farms will be found anywhere. 

By intensive farming, it will bring agricultural life to a much 
higher condition. The loneliness of farm life will be a thing of 
the past. 

As the mineral resources of the mountains are developed a 
ready market will be found for the products of all our labor. 
Open the mines and irrigate the land, and thereby provide 
happy homes for 100,000,000 people. 

tt is a well-recognized fact by agriculturists that certainty 
. crops and a ready market is the greatest factor in that in- 

ustry. 

The territory that is to be benefited by irrigation is about two- 
fifths of the United States. It is being settled by the most in- 
dustrious and energetic class of our people. Their capital is 
limited, but their ambition and their hope is unbounded. 

Give them theirshare of the = counter, and you will be proud 
of them when you see the deve —— they will make. 

Give us the $500,000 and you will find it the most profitable in- 
vestment that you have made to any of your wards this year. 

We have a just pride in our section of Tr we believe it 
is being settled by the highest type of our people, and they are 
worthy of all favors the Government can show them. 

The spirit of freedom is possessed by all our citizens and prog- 
ress is written upon all their acts. 


Expenses Reduced $28,835,989.70. 
No Contracts Authorized to Burden Future Congresses. 
Six Hundred Offices Abolished. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 16, 1894, 
On the subject of appropriations. 


Mr. SAYERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The appropriations made during the extraordinar 
session and the first regular session of the present Congress, includ- 
ing permanent appropriations, show a reduction of $28,835,989.70 
under the appropriations made at the last session of the last Con- 

ss; and, deducting the amount of the river and harbor bill, 
$11,473, 180, which should be done for the purpose of comparison, 
inasmuch as no river and harbor bill was passed by the last Con- 
gress at its last session, the reduction is $40,309, 169.70. 

A tabular history of the apprepriation bills, showing also the 
estimates submitted to this Congress and the appropriations made 
at the last session of the last Congress, will be found in Table A, 
which I shall submit as a part of my remarks. 

The thirteen regular annual appropriation bills, including the 
river and harbor bill, are grouped in the table so as to show the 
pggregates of the whole in the several stages through which they 
passed in the processes of legislation, from the estimates submitted 
until their final enactment. The table shows— 

(1) That the bills, including deficiencies, as passed by the House, 
made a reduction under the estimates submitted to Congress of 
$32,571, 188.62 ; 

(2) That they were increased, as reported from committees to the 
Senate, $13,372,977.34; 
kien they were increased, as passed by the Senate, $16,225,- 

. ; an 

(4) That as they became laws, including miscellaneous, they 
appropriated less than the estimates, $29,994,471.20; more than as 

ey passed the House, $9,370,140.89; less than as they passed the 
Senate, $6,855,856.73; and less than the laws for 1894, including per- 
manent appropriations, $28,835,989.70. 
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As compared with the laws passed at the last session of the last 
Congress, the following reductions are shown in the table: 








ee Ce DOOR BATES ois. nn gi nneccdancncaes cipendscccswasvsacnnds $101, 476, 94 
ee UE Manca evecscncenaeceesepudacaccdacesacasetuccesenncas 632, 755. 10 
By the legislative, etc., bill, which carries, in the main, the great 

salary list of the Government «2.2 .cccccccccccsccccccccccccsccose 557, 507. 02 
Ee WA RRO Y, MOMMNOUND. WET a on cccc wes secdcenceccecensevcesescee 26, 033, 04 
By the pension appropriation bill .......................0e ee neeeeee 14, 049, 780. 00 


Pe EE GNUEE WUE ovicc nus dupussieuccsees scenes seasecccwseens 
ee es ir COIN c as aia Gade ed vensiccens view eenseseuveos 
On account of permanent appropriations (including $11,000,000 for 
sugar bounty, which is abolished, and $450,000 expenses under 
GHRGUROTE TA Wi CES CO TOORIIE a on. oon cece in cicdcrccccsccecswcee 1 


7, 506, 535, 10 
10, 456, 440, 60 


Total reductions........ Ging pubs WV tNGesackekdenbewnees abnebws 48, 624, 221. 72 
The bills showing increases vver the last laws are as follows: 


ee CEASED OEE GOES WHEE o.oo cc decceccncicccccecnrcdvisuceves $6, 473. 76 
NE Or GIES BENE y GK ceienccopeen< ccensecddncntantcatusce 131, 369. 66 
I BG iin vn sed adk Haden ten abedses <ckemeevecctecsacnney 216, 949. 0¢ 
EE incnde iaéesa dacudiuinaseesiaksdecssncnataetencecawil 1, 475, 408, 11 
OD EEE pubaducdanacdhincsaucndeducnudexcdceseecienssccesseece Oy een 





The Post-Office bill 
ee Ee GRE RON MEE CONUIID oo cidicntcn sc cdcccvcciceWetnewaccusscuce 
II ity ceed ene se dacknthcndavneendeignaabecd 


3, 232, 285. 33 
11, 473, 180, 00 
29, 500. 82 


19, 788, 232. 02 

Net reduction by all of the bills, including deficiencies and per- 
manent appropriations, $28,835,989.70. 

The whole amount appropriated by the river and harbor bill at 
this session appears in the foregoing as an increase over the last 
session of the last Congress, no river and harbor bill having been 
passed at that session. As heretofore stated, strictly for purposes 
of comparison, the amount of that bill should not be considered as ° 
an increase, inasmuch as it has grown into a custom to pass only 
one river and harbor bill during a Congress, and that at the tirst 
session. Eliminating this bill, so as to institute a comparison of 
the amount of each bill passed at this session with those passed at 
the last session of the preceding Congress, the net reduction by 
this Congress on all of the bills amounts to $40,309, 169.70. 

The miscellaneous appropriations of the session are stated at 
$550,000. When the session shall have closed and all of the pri- 
vate and miscellaneous acts are examined it is not believed that 
they will be found to appropriate quite so large a sum, but even 
that amount is small in comparison with the miscellaneous appro- 
priations of previous sessions, considering the unusual length of 
this session and the great amount of business transacted. It ex- 
ceeds the miscellaneous appropriations of the last session of the 
last Congress by less than $20,000, and is less than the amounts 
granted by each of the two sessions of the Fifty-first Congress and 
the first session of the last Congress, as will be seen, by from 
$2,550,000 to nearly $19,000,000. 

The sum charged under permanent appropriations, $101,074,680, 
includes $26,500,000 to pay interest on the public debt, including 
Pacific Railroad indebtedness, and $48,000,000 to meet the require- 
ments of the sinking fund. 

SUGAR BOUNTY. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in submitting the annual estimates 
to Congress in December last, stated that he had included therein 
no amount for the payment of the bounty on sugar, but that if the 
law et coap emer | its payment should not be repealed it would be 
necessary to add to the estimates for 1895, for permanent appropria- 
tions, the sum of $11,000,000. Butin July last the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue estimated that the sum required to pay this 
bounty, if not repealed, would be $15,200,000 for the fiscal year 1895 
and $17,500,000 for the fiscal year 1896. The expenditures made for 
bounty on sugar have been as follows: Fiscal year 1892, $7,550,- 
028.72; fiscal year 1893, $9,569,532.70; fiscal year 1894, $13,073,879.01. 

UNUSUAL DEMANDS MT. , 


The fortification bill carries $729,000, to make payments under 
contracts authorized during the last and preceding Congresses, but 
authorizes no further contracts in excess of the sams appropriated. 

The Indian bill ag $2,488,697, to carry into efiect and 
ratify new treaties with Indians authorized to be negotiated under 
laws enacted by previous Congresses. 

The naval bill includes $9,955,025, to meet contracts for the con- 
struction of new war ships authorized under laws passed by pre- 
vious Congresses, 

The Post-Office bill makes the usual increase incident to the 
growth of the country and its commercial interests, the number 
of post-offices having increased during the period between June 30, 
1890, and June 30, 1894, by 7,404; the number of post-routes by 
4,514; the miles of annual travel in transporting the mails by 
74,615,375; the length of post-routes by 26,737 miles; the annual 
revennes from the service by $15,098,155.92, and the total annual 
expenditures by $17,952,509. 21. 

The sundry civil bill carries $8,400,000 toward payments under 
contracts for river and harbor works authorized under laws passed 
during the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


For river and harbor work there was appropriated at this ses- 
sion, including the amount carried by the river and harbor bill, 


Total inérease .. 
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$11,473,130, and $8,400,000 for contracts in the sundry civil bill, the 
total sum of $19,873,180. 
During tho first session of the last Congress there was appropri- 


ated by the river and harbor bill $21,154,218, and for contracts in 
the sundry civil bill, $814,000; in all, $21,968,218, or $2,095,038 more 
than was appropriated at this session. 

During the first session of the Fifty-first Congress a river and 
harbor bill was passed appropriating $25,136,295, being $13,663,115 
more than was appropriated in the river and harbor bill of this 
session and $5,263,115 more than the river and harbor bill and con- 
tract work appropriated for in the sundry civil bill at this session 
combined, 

‘The river and harbor act passed September 9, 1890, first session 
Fifty-first Congress, authorized contracts to be made for certain 
river and harbor works in excess of appropriations to the amount of 
$13,282,979. Toward meeting said contracts, the Fifty-first Co » 
at its second session, appropriated $1,951,200, leaving $11,331,779 to 
be appropriated by subsequent Congresses. 

The river and harbor act, passed July 18, 1892, at the first session 
of the Fifty-second Congress, authorized contracts to be made for 
certain public works in excess of appropriations to the amount of 
$31,760,521. 

‘howard meeting the riverand harbor contracts authorized by the 
Fifty iret Congress, there was appropriated at the two sessions of 
the Vifty-second Congress the sum of $4,583,000, and toward meet- 
ing the contracts autherized at the first session of the Fifty-second 
Congress there was ae at the second session of Con- 
gress the sum of $10,397,153. 

At the present session of Congrees there has been appropriated 
the sum of $1,300,000 toward meeting the river and harbor contracts 
authorized oe Vifty-first Congress and $7,100,000 toward such 
contracts au ined by the Fifty-second Congress, ae on - 
779 of the former and $14,263,368 of the latter, or $10,712, 47 in all 
of river and harbor contracts, yet to be appropriated for. 

The present Congress has authorised no contracts to be made for 
river and barber works in excess of the appropriations actually 
mace, 

SHACOAST FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS OF DEFENSE. 

For the fiscal years 1887 and 1888 the House and Senate were 
unable to agree on a of 
and made no ti 
fisexl years 1875 to 1886, in 
tions averaged only 9540 750 annum, 

At the first session of the Fiftieth © 
ment of an army gun factory was 
tifying our coasts and harbors was begun and has since been sub- 
stantially ided for at each session of Congress. The appro- 
priations therefor, in the several fortification acts, for the seven fis- 
cal years 1889 to 1895, aggregate $20,586,667, or an average of 

940,952.42 annum. 

y the fication acts approved August 18, 1890, and Febru- 
ary 24, 1891, Fifty-first Congress, contracts were authorized to be 


in 1888, tho establish- 
ed for, and a policy of for- 


entered into with private manu s for 8-inch, 10-inch, and 
12-inch guns te the amount of , towards which nothing 
was appropriated by that Congress, der contracts thus author- 


ized there was appropriated in fortification acvs passed during the 
Fifty-second Congress and at the present session $150,242, leaving 
the sum of $4,099,758 to be yet appropriated, should contracts be 
made, as authorized, to that extent. 

By the fortification acts approved July 23, 1892, and Februa 
18, 1898, Fifty-second Congress, contracts were autherized 
ontered inte with private manufacturers for 
forgings, gun 
Arsenal to the amount of $2,646,600, toward which there was appro- 

riated during the Fifty-second Congress $1,720,000, and $649,000 
uring rae om session, leaving the sum of $277,600 yet to be 
ated. 
‘he fortification act passed at this session authorizes no con- 
tracts in excess of the appropriations actually made. 
THE NEW NAVY. 

The reconstruction of the Navy was begun 
years ago. During the period since March 3, 1883, fifty modern ves- 
sels of all classes, now built or being have been authorized by 
acts of Congress, Toward their construction, equi and arma- 
ment there boon appropriated, a in the naval 
bill at this session, the sum of $88,981,188. To complete, 
equip, and arm thena it is estimated that there will yet have to be 
Rp ye the further sum of $23,080,974.84, i 
$112,062,163.64, which the new Navy, as now will cost. 
Of these iifty new naval vessels, only three were authorized by the 
present Congress, and their total cost is limited to $450,000. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Vifty-first Congress authorized the construction of sixty-nine 
new public buildings, including three United States prisons, and 
extended tho limit 6f cost of twenty-three buildings previously 
authorized to be constructed. ‘The expense of these new buildings 
was fixed at .54. Of this sum the -first 
a riated $8,886,639.54, leaving to be 


by subsequent Congresses. 


mortars, steel 


ry | 

to be 
seacoast 

carriages, and machine tools for the Watervliet 


a little more than eleven | 


The present Congress and the last Congress authorized the con- 

struction of no new public buildings. 
COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

The appropriations made at the present and extraordinary session 
of Con as shown in the statement marked “Table B,” and 
which I shail submit as a part of my remarks, are : 

i ee appropriations made at the last session of the last 

Son, 


ree eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee 


$28, 835, 989. 70 


Less than the appropriations made at the first session of the last 

Con: DCE i iaiws ob) dee bicsahdebapeteadesdinstednscatvccsepee 16, 931, 819. 20 
Less than the appropriations made at the last session of the Fifty- 

eR NOTED ns inebengbaaprcennscss conidia tabs nebemicvarn sees 50, 555, 491. 78 
Less than the appropriations made at the first session of the Fifty- 

IE Saree sicbuaWeeded dacondscevedacsecriestevcceces 3, 787, 879. 14 
And less than the estimates submitted by................--....-- 29, 994, 471. 20 


The table referred to is compiled from the official records, includ- 
ing therein, for the Fifty-first Congress, expenditures under indef- 
inite a riations made by that Congress and under permanent 
appropriations authorized by said Congress after the estimates for 
—— appropriations were submitted by the Secretary of the 
asury, all of which are fully explained in footnotes to the table. 


APPROPRIATIONS ENTAILED BY THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


In the statement marked ‘‘Table C” and submitted herewith 
there are shown ap iations made at this session and also by 
the Fifty-second Congress and by the Fifty-first Congress, pursuant 
to laws enacted during the Fifty-first Congress. 

_ This statement shows that of the appropriation made at this ses- 
sion, $65,723,441.92 were mgt under laws passed during the 
Fifty-first Congress; that nat were appropriated by 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress under those laws; that 
of the ——— made during the two sessions of the last Con- 
es 618.79 were the result of those laws, and that only 

127,309,111.68 were appr iated at both sessions of the Fifty-first 
Congress under those laws which it passed entailing such enormous 
obligations upon its successors. 

OFFICES ABOLISHED—SALARIES REDUCED. 

During the present session of Congress the salaried list of the 
Government has been reduced by more than 600 in number and over 
$700,000 in annual cost, and more salaries have been reduced than 
increased, 

The Fifty-first Congress specifically added, net, to the salaried 
list of the Government 1 new offices, at a total annual cost of 
$2,048,350.82, and itleally increased, net, 1,214 salaries, at a 
total annual cost of $247,724.82. 

The Fifty-second Congress, exclusive of the authority to increase 
the enlistment of apprentice boys in the Navy by 750, added, net 
to the salaried list of the Government, 158 new officers, at a total 
annual cost of $134,790. The latter Congress, exclusive of tho 
nominal increase which it authorized in the monthly pay of the 
station-keepers and surfmen of the Life-Saving Service, and of the 
sergeants in the Army, reduced, net, 177 salaries, at an annual sav- 
ing of $36,105. 

DIMINISHING REVENUES. 

The revenues of the Government from all sources, exclusive of 
oor receipts, which are dedicated solely to the postal service, 

re since and ineluding the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, 
as follows: 


Wor flecal year 1600 . 2.2... pcccccccccccccnccccccssescccccecsessscce $403, 080, 982. 63 
SOR DROME FORE: WOOE 6022s ccs cccccccecccccwrenceccsvesccceccesecscce 392, 612, 447. 31 
Wer Hacal Your 1GVB «2.0... scccsccssscccccesccccecccccescovcvesveve 854, 987, 784. 24 
OS MOORE BOOT ABOR, cence mcanescasesers cat osenemensyeene comes tcces 885, 818, 628. 78 
Nae oon ns enn dine Reason eagndeianmenne es 296, 960, 336. 00 


NET ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 


The net ordinary enditures of the Government, including in- 


terest on the public debt, and exclusive of requirements of the sink- 
ing fund for the fiscal age: 1886, 1887, ‘and 1888, they constituting 
the three full years of Mr. Cleveland’s former administration, were 
as follows: 

I iia iasstinin herein ctperaiinhsonendihgaadibicedinieie nihieln sclabianninenaiens $267, 932, 179. 97 
lis cinchadeinsninn Meueninaipichieie adie beermpedasiveiieion tales eeiibiiaonsiens 267, 924, 801. 13 
a acces a tnaiscaniebctantcekies + abichenc nhaxmasreniecisyeces 299, 288, 978. 25 


And for the fiscal years 1890, 1891, and 1892, they being the three full 
years of Mr. Harrison’s administration, such expenditures were as 
follows: 


BID own ccc v ence ctnccesms esernpecas Ses tntsens cases cccccosese secucse $318, 040, 710. 66 
BIBI nn.c. ccc cnc con ccnccmesn ner nssasens sane nesacccunssnetanecncseees 865, 773, 905. 35 
BPE ac pnvcvesacss seek hnsdierkh os so pecdannerenapedenggsapaaper estes 345, 023, 330. 58 


This vast difference in the increase of expenditures of the three 
years last named over those first given can only be attributed to a 
recklessness of appropriation and expenditure by the then dominant 
party. It is true that the regular annual ee at the first 
session of the Firty-first Congress for the fiscal year 1891 amounted 
to but $363,132,116.95, but when the amount ot the permanent annual 

ppropriations at the first session of that Congress, $131,324,131.70, 
being eames greater than for the year 1890, is considered 


it seen in what way the appropriations were mado 
by the Republican administration. 


inereasing expenditure and 
ing condition of the public ury when the present administra- 
tion assumed control of the Government. 
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Taste A.— Tabular history of appropriation bills, first and second sessions of ee Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1894-'95; and 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1893-'94, p at the last session of the Fifty-second Congress. 


























































































Reported to Passed the Reported to a Passed the Be : : jo te - +00 _% 
Title | ‘Estimates, the House. House. the Senate. Senate. } Law, 1894-'95. | Law, 1893-'94. 
% ; Amonnt. Amount. | Amount. Amount. Amount. | A mount. 
eben sistance arated — _ ee no 
Agriculture. ..... ccccccccewoecceccscceccs coescceces $2, 233, 843.06 | $3, 180,643.06 | $3,215,643.06 | $3, 208,183.06 | $4, 225,183.06 | $3,222, 023.06 &3, 323, 500. 00 
IN «ice 5x nn bgeteses tania sins Ags Seb link be ti cited 25, 382,918.52 | 23, 568,284.68 | 23,586,924.68 | 23, 606,384.68 | 23, 611, 384. G8 23, 592,884.68 | 24, 225, 639.78 
Diplomatic and consular......-.-.++.--+-----+++-+- 1, 642, 638. 76 1, 511, 738. 76 1,509, 738. 76 1, 580, 438. 76 1, 591, 218. 27 1, 563, 918. 76 | 1, 557, 445, 
District of Columbia @. .....ccocccocccocce-. sr ccece 5, 381, 473. 91 5, 157, 573. 57 5, 206, 473. 57 5, 854, 538. 57 5, 887, 088. 57 5, 544, 593. 57 5, 413, 223. 
Wer 4 one cenvenecdcnqsesccnececevesce ce ~~ 7, 438, 413. 00 2, 219, 654, 00 2, 224, 654. 00 2, 779, 104. 00 2, 836, 604. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
Indian ..c.cccccccccccccvcccccccce cEcncwcceveveneuse 6, 931, 156. 61 6, 611, 260. 78 6, 735, 518. 90 9, 327, 386. 69 9, 404, 248. 49 9, 329, 648. 49 a 38 
EE, COD an nae non ss cecceccesdcange etenéneaed 22, 310,510.33 | 21, 086,923.29 | 21,105, 787.29 | 21,348,739.79 | 21, 378,315.79 21, 308, 295. 79 21, 865, 802. 81 
Military Academy..............-.0- mee 463, 183. 58 401, 283. 0 401, 283. 08 410, 203. 08 410, 203. 08 406, 523. 08 432, 556. 12 
OCS «cwne 27, 875, 914.02 | 25,280, 930.27 | 25,339, 580.27 | 25,215,080.27 | 25, 437, 105. 30 25, 327, 126. 72 22, 104, 061. 38 
Pension... --| 162, 631, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570. 00 | 151,581, 570.00 | 151, 581, 570.00 | 151, 581,570.00 | 151, 581,570.00 | 166, 531, 350. 00 
Post-Office 90, 399, 485.33 | 87,470,599.55 | 87, 240,599.55 | 87,236,599.55 | 87, 286, 599. 55 87, 236, 599. 55 84, 004, 314. 22 
River and harbor seaddusatsausetes ..| ¢ 7,625, 000. 00 9, 458, 689. 56 9, 538, 689. 56 12, 771, 180. 00 | 12, 946, 680. 00 11, 473, 180. 00 d) 
| wanesséued 34, 966, 002.81 | 32,308,642.80 | 32, 523, 383. 80 | 35, 061, 685. 70 36, 202, 166, 70 34, 209, 776. 05 e 41, 710, 311. 15 
ra acct ich aasil tials sesiciaiaccs ia 395, 232, 109. 98 | 369, 837, 793. 40 | 370, 209, 846.52 | 379, 981, 094. 15 | 382, 748, 367.49 | 377,223, 143.75 | 381, 238, 499.75 
Urgent deficiency, recoinage silver, etc.......... ae 300, 000. 00 300, 000. 00 306, 000. 00 306, 000. 00 306, 000. 00 
Furiher urgent deticiency, assistant custodians, ete. 338, 000. 00 338, 000. 00 370, 588. 33 370, 588. 33 370, 588. 33 
Further urgent deficiency, customs, census, etc... 1, 651, 896. 31 1, 889, 455. 86 1, 889, 455. 86 1, $89, 455. 86 1, 968, 470. 86 
Further urgent deficiency, U. S. courts, eto ...-..-. 17,012,627.31 338, 958. 00 328, 958. 00 453, 278. 00 453, 278. 00 768, 278. 00 oe er ene: 
Further urgent deficiency, engraving and print- ’ . g 22,277,086.36 
BUG, COUT) O86 200 200 senses es cence cescccncenc cee 1, 237, 255. 66 1, 242, 255. 66 1, 785, 889. 66 1, 842, 304. 66 1, 854, 304. 66 
Farther urgent deficiency, printing and customs. . 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 850, 000. 00 
Deficiency, 1894, and prior years........-.. eh eacead 4, 890,593.78 | .5, 005, 032. 58 7, 910, 219. 96 7, 939, 551. 41 6, 202, 903. 91 | } 
REA i. uiodtinntneeikban oben seniecmeeatinesio’ 412, 244, 737. 24 | 378, 944, 497.15 | 379, 673, 548. 62 | 393, 046, 525.96 | 395, 899, 546.24 | 389, 043, 639.51 | 403, 515, 586. 11 
MEABCATIAMOOUSE ....onncccncccccencceesscccccenescccece 7, DEB; GBB. 47 Fo ccc wwecccccccee [oseeeneeececcnesleweeesseeeeeeeee|eonneeeeeeeenees 550, 000. 00 520, 499. 18 
Total, regular annual appropriations ........ GOED BO TET co cose ccc nee aren Eos oor eG eran itedvendienkiec | 889, 598, 689. 51 | 
Permanent annual appropriations .........---.---- 101,074, 680. 00 |..-..-..------0- hhsresssranewvwelscmeceaamereipoesionsscaminns | A101, 074, 680. 00 | £115, 463, 273. 
Grand total, regular and permanent annual 
SPPTOPPIAUMONsS. . 2.60 cccccesccceccccceccecce 520, 662, S40. 71 ].........ce-0e. | Seitedcaniedewes | sins sschavbcaeehinmakencencs hes 490, 668, 369. 51 








a One-half of the amounts forthe District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1895 at $265,083.93) 
which are payable from the revenues of the water de ment. 

» Ineludes all expenses of the postal service payable from revenues and out of the Treasury. 

e This is the amount estimated for rivers and harbors for 1895, exclusive of $4,885,000 required to meet contragts authorized by law included in the sundry civil 
ae Ms amount that can be profitably expended” in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $43,760,611. [Book of Estimates for 1895, 
pages 192-7. 

~ & No river and harbor bill was passed for 1894, but the sum of $14,166,153 was included in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river 
and harbor improvements. 

e This amount includes $14,166,153 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and for improvements under the Mississippi 
River and the Missouri River Commission. 

JS This amount includes $3,974,646.14 jadgments and claims andited and certified as due the several Pacific Railroad companies. 

This amount includes $14, 149,724.85 deticiency for pensions for the fiscal year 1893. 

i No amount is included in the estimates of permanent annual ——- for 1895 for bounty on sugar, fur the reason stated in the following note on 
page 267, Book of Estimates for 1895: ‘‘ Notz.—The Secretary of the Treasury having recommended the repeal of the sugar-bounty law, no estimate is submitted 
for the fiseal year 1895. In case the law is not repealed, $11,000,000 will be required for the purpose, which should be added to the sum total of the estimates for 1895." 

i This is the amount submitted by tho Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1894, the exact amount appropriated not beiug 
ascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year. 


TabL_e B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-firet and Pifty-second Congresses, and by extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, fiscal years 1591 
to 1895, inclusive. 





Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. Fifty-third Con- 



































gress. 
Titlo. ee, a 
i‘ First session, | Second session, | First session, | Second session aa and first 
1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. Se 
1895. 
| | 
Agriculture. ............-- eo eweccccccesecesescececeesccess . $1, 799, 100. 00 $3, 028, 153. 50 $3, 232, 995. 50 $3, 323, 500. 00 33, 

AIMy . ...-----0000-0----2- ° 24, 206, 471. 79 24, 613, 529.19 24, 208, 499. 82 24, 225, 639. 78 2,% 84. 6 
Diplomatic SE GOBER isd nndvcacatateccencvsececcotes « 1, 710, 815. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1, 563, 918. 76 
District of Columbia. .....-.ccccecsecceccccccccenccccces 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 507, 125. 17 5, 317, 973. 27 §, 413, 223. 91 5, 644, 503. 57 
Bortifications ...... 2202-2 -cccece cownecccewee seecenccsces eevsccce pinnvonune 4, 232, 935. 00 3, 774, 805. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
Indian .....--.. ett daadh& anes ented Rass nipnfensnsiniaieaatditonienamass ohederancdaate 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854, 240. 38 9, 329, 648. 49 
satin CEB. cvwce Soc wes cecces cnceesccccocescccecerseccencsesecscecons 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 21, 308, 295. 70 
tary Academy ......----00.-.e00 eee e eter eceee et eeencnce eee eccneeeeee 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 428, 917.33 432, 556. 12 406, 523. 08 
Navy.... ih GRRE e SOS be eee coc nce ccc cecesecncoce cencencacces pscceecacesecoses 24, 136. \ 31, 541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 22, 104, 061. 38 25, 327, 126. 72 
including deficiencies a ..... oor eesteneneccececeesrenses seeeccees 123, 779, 164, 550, 383. 34 154, 411, 682, 00 180, 681, 074. 85 151, 581, 570. 00 
eulderconcas cons ceccecce cc cmosvocescccceccecesess ccvccceseccosose 72, 226 77, 907, 222. 61 80, 331, 276. 73 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 509. 55 
River and harbor. .......---.....--. Swen enccecees cecweceseccoccessseceosess 25, 136, 205. 00 |...-.....-.--.----- 21, 154, 218. 00 |.....-...... eeibe igs 11, 473, 180. 00 
Sundry Civil ....-...------+--0-++eeeeee seen cree ne see een ece sce eeeesees --| B31, 100,341.38} ¢38, 388,552.73 | 27, 665,076.93 | 41, 716, 311. 15 84, 209, 776. 05 
Deficiencies, except for pensions. ....-.-.----+- 02... eeeee ene neeeeee nese a 13, 295, 541. 61 9, 364, 148, 62 8, 230, 859. 8, 127, 361. 51 1], 820, 545. 76 
Nc exitthn bivtnien uit i ieR dena een tees hmbet anaieebeeNs 356, 121, 211. 68 399, 238, 522. 19 382, 527, 885. 89 403, 515, 586. 11 389, 043, 689. 1 
Miscellaneous...............----- aah peaikaes sinie ium nRiReeERe Sond 7,010, 905.27 | 19, 498, 531.10 8, 208, 922. 82 520, 499. 18 550, 000, 00 
Total regular annual a sealamain aw oui 363, 132, 116. 95 418, 737, 053. 29 385, 736, 308. 71 404, 036, 085. 29 389, 593, 689. 51 
Permanent annual appropriations... .. Ld Ebes ene nccowscens lens €131, 324,131.70 | ¢122, 486,808.00 | ¢121, 863,880.00 | 115, 468, 273. 92 € 101, 074, 680. 00 
DONE ainsi cid dndichs aie deiesias vcctgneins de ie ee agesseon & 494, 456, 248. 65 541, 223, 861. 29 607, 600, 188. 71 619, 504, 359. 21 | 490, 668, 369. 51 








oe = follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,332; 1894, on 
account o: 149,724.85. 
} This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

¢ This amount includes $978,188.74 actual ditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 


d This amount includes $15,227,000 for of direct taxes in addition to the specific sam of $500,000 appropriated for that ° 

¢ This is theamount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and permanent 
indefinite es except that to the amount thns submitted for 1891, $101,628,453, there are added expenditures under permanent appropriations made 
expenses of Treasury notes, 418,902.00; coinage of silver bullion, $210,800.14, rebato tobacoo tax, $170,002.39, and. repaymenta to importers and for debeatares and 
expenses 0 notes, .60; coinage of silver \ 893.14; rebate \ repa ta to rs or tures 
drawbacks, oustenie service, $4,915,285.28; in all, $29,695,678.70. ° 
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Tapie C.—Appropriations made by Fifty-second ue and at first session of Fifty-third Con: 
er said laws made by or charged to the Fifty-firet Congress. 


un 
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ess under laws enacted by Fifty-firet Congress and appropriations 





Fifty-second Congress. Fifty-first Congress. 


Fifty-third 
Congress, 








Second session, First session, 














Object. Statutes. | first —-, First —, ~ Second session, 
appropriate appropriate appropriat appropriated ix 
oe 1895. 7 1893. 1894. -- 1891. alata 
Coinage of silver bullion, act July 14, 1890 (permanent)................ 26, 289 CER GRALO8 Be ccncnccogavess $150, 000. 00 $210, 893. 14 $10, G00. 00 
papensee of Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890 (permanent)............. 26, 289 100, 000, 00 $126, 000. 00 210, 000. 00 218, 362. 60 310, 000. 00 
Refund of direct tax, act March 2, 1891 (permanent).................... REE 816, 315. 65 BOO, COW SO Te cvoscccvcvcccce 15, 727, 000. 00 
Bounty on sugar, act October 1 (DOFMAMONE) «20000 cccscccceccocncccccce SOE Dedesesnesatcecs’ 10, 000, 000.00 | 10,000, 000. 00 |...............- 7, 000, 000. 00 
Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, October 30, 1890 (permanent) . 26, 417 960, 000. 00 833, 000. 00 931, 000. 00 1, 364, 000. 00 833, C00. 00 
Additional internal revenue appropriations on account of tariff, act of 
rt Ci <i cehdioscke ins xeitieebaombans shimannwelb ete raine as Mbesduen bktaevlediucé acd sascuk? 211, 990. 00 PELE An sn ncevenncccnuhineecs dese cginaae 
Increase in salaries of United States judges, act February 24, 1891..... 26, 783 100, 500. 00 93, 500. 00 DEE Ticduwtwcccscaced 93, 500. 00 
Circuit court of appeals, act March 3; 1891....... peace dedeaenue 26, 826 81, 000. 00 81, 000. 00 BE MO OE Niccccaccocccess- 60, 000. 00 
Court of Private Land Claims, act March 3, 1891............... 26, 854 59, 500. 00 33, 500. 00 4 yee 55, 000. 00 
Additional clerks for pension cases, act August 29, 1890............... 26, 370 666, 620. 00 666, 620. 00 ED fenvrakiasesccescleonvekune Dees 
Inspection of meats, ete., acts Angust 30, 1890, and March 3, 1891...... $8 10805 200, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 850, 000.00 |...........00-. | 150, 000. 00 
Tapenet on Cheyennes and Arapahoes in Oklahoma fund, act March 
yb AMEE Onbaneccdecccongescvccse cecces cope cencecsesensececosecocceseccce 26, 1025 50, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 Se SEED ledccocevcesdoves 66, 335. 60 
Interest on Sisseton and Wahpeton fund, act March 3, 1891............ 26, 1038 84, 990. 00 ; PR woien egkessaceul 112, 767. 
Interest on Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi in Oklahoma fund, act ° =e ee meee 
PET BE, BON R a nut 000006 coccnescecccsecececcedeveess sneseebessowee 26, 758 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 Bg A OF Lenaccctdccscoece 20, 681. 52 
Indian depredaiion claims, acts March 3, 1891, and July 28, 1892........ 26, 851 175, 000. 00 IE es gene Be, ee an aae See eR ewen 
World's Columbian Ex ition, 8 eer Ab Actévascoteonseal 3, 291, 250. 00 958, 005. 00 320, 000. 00 768, 000. 00 
— bank redemption fund, act July 14, 1890 (permanent) .......... 26, 289 5, 000, 000. 00 , 500, 000, 00 7,000, 000.00 | 28, 553, 298. 50 16, 000, 000. 00 
pendent pension act, act June ERED cesmhd couch Shenaceswostonedsease 26, 182) 57,890,021.92 | 68, 259,537.18 | 57, 890, 021. 92 8, 907, 636, 77 51, 407, 971. 32 
mail service, act March 3, 1891 6 ee ce cccccccecees coccescessoocecess 26, 830 215, 810. 00 498, 563. 67 Wg WUE UE Teewcccescasccocs 120, 675. 00 
Mint at Philadelphia, act March 8, 1801 ............ccccececcccccsccccces Oy FE Lo ngenoaesesceane 870, 500. 00 FURS Base vcsinsccbecsnlovsadsscorseeess 
et MIAN, cvdide s canenscss0s pesechscabenmimecncusans Scaueenenedesaed 65, 723, 441.92 | 96, 260,019.12 | 79,476, 599.67 | 34,574,191.01 | 92, 734, 920. 67 
ee ee — — 
UE, TF DOTA: 6.0. 0 cevieps viccccnssencesszvcesesecssensvesensbioseascbesehs 65, 723, 441. 92 175, 736, 618. 79 127, 309, 111. 68 
The Tariff. -_ mangled it that its most intimate friends failed to recognize 
t. 
When the sugar trust tired of using the bill as afootball, the 
SPEECH Novia Scotia Goal Company 


HON. D. H. MEROER 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under vonsideration a motion that the order heretofore 
made meee a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded, ete.— 

Mr. MERCER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The deed is done, but no one sings its praises. 
I refer of course to the poms by this Congress of a tariff bili. 
During the late Presidential campaign we were told that if 
Grover Cleveland and his followers were only intrusted with the 
responsibility of making laws for the American people, the first 
thing done would be to efface from the statute books the last 
vestige of a protective system which was pernicious, unconsti- 
tutional and a robbery, and instead a tariff for revenue only pol- 
= would be inaugurated, which would give the farmers and 
other producers of the country $1.25 a bushel for wheat, — 
alluring prices for corn, oats, and other products of the soil; the 
situation of the laboring man would be so relieved that trouble 
and care would ever afterwards be strangers at his door, while 
mankind in general, at home and abroad, would be so happy 
and contented over the nearapproach of a new millennium thatno 
other party but that of Democracy of the brand of 1894 would 
be recognized by anyone anywhere as worthy of the slightest 
attention. 

The American people bit at the alluring bait and were easily 
landed, but they are now struggling to escape the murderous 
consequencesof the dungerous hook. Promises have been thrown 
to the dogs, and we are given a bill by the grace of the su 
trust which is neither Democratic, Republican, nor Populist, but 
smacks a little-of each. No one is its sponsor. Itis without 
pares and we hope without heritage. It was conceived in 
corruption and it has been bornacripple, It is now looking for 
poor og Tray. : 

The House first attempted the drafting of a revenue bill, but 
it soon struck the shoals of selfishness and the tariff for revenue 
only idea received several severe shocks which almost sunk the 
craft of tariff reform. After many stormy weeks and months a 
bill was re Soe to the members of the House for con- 
sideration. pomeny was not satisfied. All others criticised 
it, but for fearof no tariff legislation this bill, known as the Wil- 
son bill, in honor of the courteous chairman of the Finance Ways 
and Means Committee, was passed by a small majority, a ee 
number of Democrats voting against it. This occurred in Fe 
ruary, 18M. Sad to relate, from this time until July 3 this bill 
lay in the clutches of United States Senators, who so mutilated 


— it a kick in the direction of 
esired a duty upon mica, rice, or 
entlemen would kindl 


some Southern Senators who 
cotton ties, and these accommodating 
return it to the suave statesman from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], 
who furnished most of the trimmings and fancy touches. Thus 
did the bill lose its identity as the Wilson bill and was recog- 
nized as a measure seeking characteristics which would give it 
43 votes and passage. To achieve this remarkable feat every 
Senator had his ax ground to a razor fineness—the sugar trust 
was given an opportunity to make a profit of $40,000,000, and 
other trusts were allowed to so enrich themselves as to place 
them in a position where they are utterly oblivious to the conse- 
quences of this legislation as it may affect others, In this con- 
nection I desire to call attention to some interesting testimony 
which explains itself and which was published in that stalwart 
Democratic paper, theNew York World: 


Recent indications are that the sugar trust has no expectation of the 
House adopting the Senate schedule, and that, indeed, the bill has been 
“loaded” in the Senate with the idea of leaving it a specially good one for 
the trust even after the House may have secured material concessions in 
conference. The fight on the one-eighth of a cent differential (in addition 
to a flat 40 per cent on all sugars) isin large measure a pure bluff, the sugar 
trust not contidently hoping for a settlement more favorable to it than a 40 
per cent ad valorem on all sugars. - 

The real point about which the actual contest centers is whether such pro- 
tection as the trust receives shall be pyre it in plain black and white, or 
whether, under the guise of an equal ad valorem rate upon all sugars, the 
amount that the trust secures therefrom shall be eee, concealed, 
though in reality it is not merely larger than anyone has dared to suggestas 
a proper differential, but gives unrivaled opportunities for fraud and addi- 
tional extortion. 

Discussion of the facts involved has been elsewhere had. To the great 
majority, however—those who judge men’s acts by the known intent and 
interest of those who perform them—it has been most significant and con- 
clusive to note that the most strenuous efforts of the sugar trust, its most 
impudent interference with legislation and all the most flagrant of the scan- 
dal that has smirched every one its representatives have touched, has been 
perpetrated in bebalf, not of the one-tenth of a cent or the one-eighth of acent 
or of any other avowed differential that it dared ask, but in order to secure, 
under the guise of an ad valorem duty, benefits tothe trust so much greater 
as to warrant the exertion, the expenditure, and the disgrace involved in 
securing them. 

The following quotations are taken from the testimony of Mr. Searles, Mr. 
Havemeyer, and Senator CAFFERY, and should be read carefully by anyone 
still laboring under the delusion that there is no epeates protection to the 
sugar trust in a 40 per cent duty on all sugars—by those innocent citizens 
who up to date have been able to believe the claims rather than the acts of 
the sugar corruptionists. 


[From testimony of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, June 12, 1894.j 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Havemeyer, when, during the present session, 
did you first come to Washington? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I believe it was early in March. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did you do then? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I went to Senator Vest. * * * [had my sugar sam- 

les, to which I have already referred, with me, and opened them before him 

his house, and showed him how indispensable it was to the sugar-refining 

industry of this country that if any duty was to be assessed on sugar, it 
should be under the ad valorem system and not any uniform or specific rate. 


* * 7 7 * + CF 
The CHAIRMAN. What other member of the Finance Committee did you 


see upon the occasion of this first visit to Washington? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. I saw Senator JoNngs, the chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Now, what occurred? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I had my samples of sugar, raw and refined, with me, 
and showed them to Senator JONEs, showing him the range of each, the 
range of price, the range of value. 

* & * * ” * . 


The CHAIRMAN. That was the only occasion you met Senator JONES? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you ever meet Senator MILLS, of the committee? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I tried to see him, but did not succeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. What other member of the committee did you see during 
your visit to Washington on this business? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Noother members. * * * Isaw HILL. * * * Isaw 
BRICE, saw SMITH, saw JONES, saw VEST, SAW CAFFERY. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator GORMAN? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Ob, GORMAN! I saw GORMAN twice. 

e * * 2 * ™ ® 


The CHAIR“ ’N. What occurred between you and Senator CAFFERY? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The substance of what I have already testified to as 
what took place on the subject of raw and refined between myself, Jonzs, 
Vusi, and BRICE, except the absence of the samples. [ endeavored to show 
him that it was to the advantage of Louisiana to have the form of duty ad 
valorem, irrespective of what the rate was. Mr. CAFF#RY told me that he 
was satisfied his people wanted specificrates. * * 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Did you have any agreement with him, so far as you two 
were concerned, as to any rate of schedule, ad valorem or specific? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. No, sir; my plea was that no matter what rate was 
agreed upon it ought to be under the ad valorem system. * * * 

‘he CHAIRMAN. You speak of meeting Senator GORMAN? 

Mr. HLAVEMEYER. I met him twice at his house. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. What were tnose interviews had at his house about? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The first interview was, in substance, what I have said 
transpired with other Senators. * * * The second interview was after 
the Senate had reported this bill providing for speciticrates. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Did he show any interest in what you said? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I thought he appeared to apprehend the whole sub- 
ject—that he and Senator BRICE appeared to apprehend the subject better 
than anyone else. 

g © Y + a s o 


The CHAIRMAN. You have mentioned the name of Senator SMITH as one 
of the Senators whom you saw after your arrival in Washington and while 
you have been here in regard to this sugar matter? * * * 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir; I went over the sams ground with him that I 
have already testified. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you use the same arguments to him that you used 
before the other Senators? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Precisely. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Havemeyer, do you know Secretary Carlisle? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you known him? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Oh, fifteen years. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you see him this winter? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER, Yes,sir. * * * My first visit to Secretary Carlisle was 
at his house, about the time I sawthe other Senators, on my first visit to 
Washington. * * * Icalled upon him to ascertain what his views were 
about the administration of an ad valorem duty on sugar—whether he 
thought it could be efficiently and honestly administered. * * * I likewise 
asked him if he did not agree with me that the ad valorem was the proper 
one upon which to assess the duty on raw sugar, if there was to be a duty. 


* J = S 3 . * 


The CHAIRMAN. You speak of seeing him again at his house after the in- 
terview at his office when he wrote the lines to Senator MILLS. * * * You 
made him the same exposition of that matter that you had made to the Sen- 
ators eS have spoken of? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Precisely. * * * 

Senator LopGcE. Did I understand youcorrectly that Senator SMITH would 
do what he could to get it Sys specific schedule) ar 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. He said he would see what he could do to have those in- 

ualities remedied. 
Senator LODGE. Was that Senator GORMAN’S attitude also? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. That was, as I understood it. 

Senator LopGg. Thenyoureffort with all these Senators after the first bill 
was reported was to have ad valorem rates substituted for specific? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 


* s * td * * * 


Senator ALLEN. In the nature of things, is not the polariscops test less 
open to fraud than the Dutch standard test? 
r. HAVEMEYER. Oh, yes; the Dutch standard is no criterion nowadays. 
Senator ALLEN. Then why do you insist upon the Dutch standard test? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. I do not; I insist upon the ad valorem. 


« * eg s e * * 


Senator ALLEN. Who was the first United States Senator that you met 
after coming here in March of this a and with whom youconversed upon 
the subject of the pending tariff bill? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Senator VEST. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. At his house. 

Senator ALLEN. You met him on two different occasions, I understand? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And on each of those occasions you endeavored to explain 
to him in a perfectl proper way why you should have certain concessions 
in the sugar schedule? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The rate under which the duty was to be imposed was 
to be ad valorem. 

From testimony of Mr. John E, Searles, June 13, 1894: 

hen ees Have you been in Washington during the present session 
of Co 3 

Mr. SEARLES. Since the latter ag of January I have been here pr 
one-third of the time. * * * My business here was to protect, if I could, 
the interests of the stockholders of mycompany, * * * bysecuring from 
the Senate an improvement on the schedule reported to the Senate from the 
House on sugar. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. What Senators did you ses for that purpose? 

Mr. SEARLEs. I called upon Senator JoNEs of Arkansas, whom I under- 
stood to be chairman of the subcommittee of the Finance Committee hav- 

the matter incharge, * * * I should say the last week in January, 
¥ * at his house. * * * Senator Jones asked me what my sugges- 
tion was, and I told him that nothing would be so equitable to all interests 
as anad valorem tax. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. What other members of the Finance Committee, or what 
other Senator did you see in regard to the matter you have in hand? 


Mr. SEARLES. I saw Senator MCPHERSON at his house some time in Feb- 
ruary, think. * * * I went to him to explain to him the necessity of 
using what influence he might have with the committee to see that the raw 
sugar schedule was properly arranged. * * * 

Tne CHAIRMAN. Where did you see him next? 

Mr. SEARLES. I think, possibly, a fortnight later, at his house. 

The CHAIRMAN. What occurred at that interview? 

Mr. SEARLES. Nothing more than to urge upon him that in the commit- 
tee he do what he could to secure &@ proper adjustment of thesugar schedule 
on an ad valorem basis. * * * 

I also called upon Senator SMITH, of New Jersey, one of our other Senators. 
He represented a sugar refining industry where we had asugar refinery, and 
I stated to him, as I had to Senator JONES and Senator MCPHERSON, the 
— why I thought we should have a tariff arranged upon the ad valorem 
basis. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. What other Senators did you see? 

Mr. SEARLES. Saw also Senator GORMAN, he having a refinery interest 
at Baltimore. I explained to him that the value of that refinery in his State 
would depend entirely upon a proper adjustment of the sugar schedule, and 
used with him the same arguments in favor ofthead valorem system. * * * 
He explained to me that the Louisiana Senators seemed very much opposed 
to the ad valorem as compared with the specific tariff. * * * He stated 
that he had or was prepared to do what he could with the members of the 
committee to secure such anarrangement as would be right, and he believed 
the ad valorem was bestforall. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. What other Senators have you seen in this matter? 

Mr. SEARLES. Isaw Senator CAFFERY. Had one conversation with him in 
reference to the ad valorem business. * * * I possibly asked for an ap- 
pointment with Senator WHITE, and he invited Senator CAFFERY to be pres- 
ent. Ithen explained to both those gentlemen the advantages, as I saw 
them, of the ad valorem tariff. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Did they agree with you? 

Mr. SEARLES. They did not. They stated that they thought their people 
were in favor of specific as against the ad valorem. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, what other Senators have you had any interviews 
with? 

Mr. SEARLES. I had an interview with Senator MURPHY, from our own 
State, in which I covered substantially the same ground with the same ar- 
guments, asking him to do what he could with members of the committee 
to secure an ad valorem tariff. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. What other Senator? 

Mr. SEARLES. The only other Senator of whom I remember was Senator 
ALDRICH. I have had interviews with Senator ALDRICH on the subject from 
time to time. 


s + s * s * "s 


The CHAIRMAN. What was the character of those interviews? 

Mr. SEARLES. Asking that if by any possible chance it should come within 
his province to secure any adjustment of the tariff which would be in the 
line of ad valorem tariff, that he would use his influence in that regard. 


a7 * 2 * + ee te 


Senator LODGE. Did you see Mr. Carlisle while you were here? 

Mr. SEARLES. I think I saw him only once, at the Treasury Department. 
I have known Mr. Carlisle for many years. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose did you call upon him? 

Mr. SEARLES. To ascertain whether there was on the part of the Treasury 
Department any objection to the ad valorem form of collecting revenue on 
sugar. * % * 

Senator LODGE. Would 7 prefer the present schedule to a schedule 
which carried 40 per cent ad valorem on raws and 45 per cent ad valorem on 
refined? 

Mr. SEARLES. I would prefer the 45 per cent. 

Extracts from Senator CAFFERY’'S speech, July 24 and 25, 1894: 

The Louisiana Senators have been made thecommontarget. * * * Our 
demands and our attitude have been the alleged stumbling block in the way 
of tariff legislation, Now, I shall relate, feeling perfectly justified in doing 


80, the steps, so far as [know them, which led up to the formation of the 
sugar tariff schedule as finally presented to the Senate by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


“On one occasion I was present at a conference at which were present the 
Senator from New York iar: HILL], who has just addressed the Senate; the 
Senatoec from Maryland |Mr. GORMAN]; my then colleague, now Mr. Justice 
White, and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. At that time we 
held a consultation which was pects limited to the sugar schedule. I 
remember distinctly that the distinguished Senator from Maryland, if not 
the Senator from New Jersey, and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. BRICE], whose 
name I forgot to mention as being — those who were present, thought 
that a certain schedule upon sugar, which was 40 per cent ad valorem upon 
raw and 50 per cent ad valorem upon refined, was a very excellent one. It 
was especially good for the refiner. It was fairly good for the producer. 

“IT had not at that period looked into the calculation which, under an ad 
valorem upon sugar, would conceal a benefit in favor of the refiner, and im- 
mediately after the adjournment of that conference I, with those gentlemen, 
waited upon the Senate Finance Committee and offered tothem as a fair su- 
gar schedule 40 per cent ad valorem upon raw sugars and 50 per cent upon 
refined. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], who is a very able and 
industrious man, after I submitted that schedule, made a calculation which 
showed me that the schedule, while apparently only giving 10 points to the 
trust, concealed quite as much as the trust derived under the McKinley act. 
Thereupon I withdrew the proposition. * * * 

‘‘After this various other conferences were had with the committee. Fi- 
nally the committee adopted a specific rate of duty, based upon the polari- 
scopic test, ranging from a cent for 80-test sugar to 1.26 cents for 98-test su- 
gar, with 12}, or an eighth of a cent additional for refined sugar. That 
schedule, in my opinion, was a good one. That schedule concealed nothing 
whatever in favor of the sugar trust more than what appeared on its face. 
It was with reluctance accepted by the people of my State. They thought 
that by economy, by better methods of extraction and evaporation, and even 
of agriculture, they could get along with that. 

‘“*Sothe matter rested for some time, till finally one morning I met the 
distinguished Senatorfrom Maryland at the northern door which enters into 
the corridor from this Chamber, and he told me that that schedule meant 


free sugar. 1 was admonished of the same fact by the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Jom After some three or four weeks the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. JONES], of the subcommittee, came to me and my colleague [Mr. 
LAROeeEe?. He represented that the schedule was unacceptable to the 
refinin 


interests and that that interest would ove free sugar, which 
would involve the necessity of the Louisiana delegation in the Senate an- 
tagonizing the bill. He almost—I will not say entreated—but he earnestly 
besought us to accept a schedule of 40 per cent ad valorem on raw sugars, 
with antes of a cent additional upon refined, and with the bounty of 
1894 tous. That schedule was not accepeable tc me, but I wish the 
Senate to know that the schedule of 40 per cent ad valorem and an eighth 
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jand a tenth isnot the making, is not fhe concoctingof the Louisiana - 
ators. 1 wish the Senate to know that the rate, which is fair to the 
ducer and reasonably fair to the refiner, was threatened with destruc- 
jon. The whole of the Kepublican side would have voted for free sugar as 
a party measure; and then, with a few votes on this side of the Chamber, 
sugar would have been put on the free list. t would necessarily antag- 
onize the sugar interesis. 

“Therefore it was that the Senator from Arkansas in cha of the bill 
came to us and besought us to submit to this a The tor from 
Arkansas stands before me now. If I have said aught that isnot correctin 
this matter, I desire him now tocorreet me. After seme time we accepted 
that schedule. * * * 

“TL make this statement to show, first, thatthe schedule which hasproved 
60 objectionable was accepted by the sugar interests of Louisiana under pro- 
test. * * * What occult power is it which has the force to change a fair 
schedule adopted after long deliberation? Whatsubtieinfiuence is it which 
is pervading the Senate that cou strike down the agriculturist and uphold 
ths interests of whatis called a trust? * * * 

‘Mr. President, as 1 have said before, thero isan influence here which I 
fee), but which I can nom. my finger on, that has @ vast deal more power 
i Senators. I discover 


n to —~ than Louisiana ns 
in Maryland; I discover them in NewJ ; [discoverthem in Ohio. * * * 
Senate Finance had ad 


“Now, after the adopted the valorem 
schedule on sugar, the refi interests jump into the craft of tariff reform 


so far as sugar is concerned. They grasp the t make the Louisi- 
ana Senators un im; if this tariff-reform bill 
is shipwrecked that need not shake 


upon particular 
their gory locks at us and say,‘ You didit.’ * * * 
“| beg my blican friends to know that the tariff under the Mci{inley 
act has not uced to the lowering of the price of sugarso much as the 
enormous output of sugar. 
“Mr. Havemeyer swears in bis testimony before the reat com- 


mittee that he keeps the price of sugar up to the importing Ger- 
man is pushing bim or Sa with him, and he is keepin the price up 
to the importing point; a close analysis of the sugar situation will dis- 
play the fact that the McKinley tariff of 60 cents upon refined sugars isnot 

uch a great boon as our Democratic brethren have been deluded into be- 
ev 


img. 

This poor bill finally found its way to conference and to dis- 
favor with the President. In a letter to Chairman WILson 
Mr. Cleveland holds the Gorman-Brice bill—the name now at- 
tached to the tariff measure as it came from the Senate—up to 
the scorn of the American people, and informs Congress and the 
world that the bil) is che culmination of party perfidy aad party 
dishonor. This letter widened the beesok between the warring 
factions of the Democratic party, and for weeks the Democratic 
members of the Senate and House conference committee 
wrangled over schedules, while industry and business clamored 
for action—decisive action. 

The House assumed a role of ism exemplary of our 
fathers, but-in the end groveled in the dust like supplicating 
beggars. and os malibwed the Gorman-Brice with its 
lawsuits and blunders. No legislation bears so dishonorable a 
history; no law ever bore so black a name, and for the honor and 
integrity of the American people it is sincerely hoped that fu- 
ture legislation will escape the corruption, perfidy, and dis- 
honor which it is said have continually followed audbeon a part 
of this tariff bill. 

My pe purpose in obtaining the floor at this time, how- 
ever, is to impress upon the members of the House and those 
who may be interested in such matters that my [Mr. 
HAINER and Mr. MEIKLEJOHN], as well as myself, have been un- 
duly criticised because we did not vote ‘‘aye” or ‘ no” during the 

roceedings in the House as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD on page 7995. Whatwere the circumstances? During 

the week ending June 16 the Indian n bill was under 

discussion and subject toamendment. On theafternoon of June 

16 the committee rose, and before final ee the bill the 

— from Iowa (Mr. GEAR] introduced the following reso- 
ution: 


Reccloeh Tmannainae So a aenmaeml 
coninnes an yy treaty s a- 
tions ae ee tribes for fiscal ‘ending June 30, io” and 
for other purposes,'’ be recommitted to the: ron Indian A 
with instructions to report the same back to the House amend 


as follows: 

Striking out all of the bill ay Sry yer SS 
8, on Se Oa , 54, 55, 56, 57, and 58; and in 
For support of Government Indian day and industrial schools,and the 


erection and oe of Government schoo} on Indian reservations 

See : ee 
overnmen an schools, and for each and every necessary 

the judgment of the Interior for establishment and 


—— —_ — rt of ae and to — from this appro- 
Triation; an retary e Intertor s report to the first regular 
Coston of the ’ in and 
authorized by him under this appropriation: . That noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to prevent the sending of children, at 
aacupen se te the United States, to schools not conducted by the Govern- 

Upon a oe a from Massa- 
chusette [ 


r. woe resolution offered by the gentlem 
from lowa{Mr. Gear} was ruled out, from h decision the 
gentioman from [Illinois took an avpeal. Thereupon a. motion 
was made by the gentieman from Texas [Mr. eo 
appeal upon the table, and upon this vote the 

demanded with the following result: Ayes 158, noes 58, present 


1, not voting 135. Of the Republicans not voting the following 
were : Messrs. GRouT, MoRSE, TAYLOR, SHERMAN, Pow- 
ERS, MCDOWELL, PHILLIPS, WANGER, LEFEVER, MCCLEARY, 
AITKEN, HopKtnsof Illinois, Van Vooruis of New York, DAN- 
IELS, HEINER, WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, BELDEN, MCCALL, 
WEVER, WHITE, WRIGHT of Massachusetts, DiInGLEY, RAN- 
DALL, MERCER, HAINER, MEIKLEJOHN, WILSON of Ohio, 
AVERY, Hirt, GILLETT of Massachusetts, HENDERSON of Iowa, 
GROSVENOR, SCRANTON, BOUTELLE, GILLET of New York, 
REED, HARMER, LUCAS, RUSSELL of Connecticut, HooK:r, 
and REYBURN. Some of these Republicans were present, but 
being paired could not vote. 

Their pairs, however, indicated that they to all intents and 
purposes were recorded in the negative on the proposition voted 
upon. My colleagues [HAINER and MEIKLEJOHN] and myself 
were opposed to the motion of the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 
CRaIN|, and we would have'so voted had we been present and 
not paired. The Republican members generally voted as a unit 
against the motion, and were right in sodoing. The other mem- 
bers from Nebraska{ BRYAN, KEM, and MCKEIGHAN | voted in the 
affirmative. I think the point of order made against the Gear 
resolution was not well taken, and I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] in his analysis of the parlia- 
mentary situation. He spoke as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, after a careful examination of this amendment I am satis- 
fled that under the rules it isin order, and for the following reasons: If tho 
Chair will take the Indian appropriation bill itself, he will find that the 
pene to be stricken out.cover appropriations in one sum of $1,000,- 
000 and over for indian schools, contract and Government. Then there are 
specific appropriations for the support and education of Indian children in 
certain specified religious schools. 

Now, whatisthelaw? That these expenditures have always abounded in 
appropriation only; and if the Chair is willing I will send the Book of Esti- 
mates to the Chair, which shows that this is a service that abounds only 
from year in appro tions and has for the last twenty-five years 
substantially so abounded, and that there is no law for the same outside of 
annual appropriations. 

Now, what does the amendment propose to do? Simply to strike out 
these items and to substitute in their place an appropriation of two and 
one-half million of dollars; todo what? To support exactly the same kind 
of Government schools that have been carried on heretofore, with the addi- 
—_ - more money than is carried by the bill, for additional Government 
schools. 

Again, there is one further provision in this bili, that the Secretary of the 
Interior is providea. pending the ae of Government schoolhouses, 
with power to extend such education asin his discretion may be necessary ; 
todo what? ‘To utilize other schools than Government schools for the edu- 
cation of these children precisely as it has been done for the last quarter of 
a century, and as it is now being done. 

Having sad this much as to tne visions of tais resolution, let me call 


I read it, the second ciause; if 
the Chair wil observe, it provides: 
‘*No appropriation shail bereported in any general appropriation bill, or 
in as amend & pendi 


men , for any ex ture not previously 
authorized by law, unless—’’ 

And I call the attention of the Chair to the next clause— 

“unless in continuation of appropriations for such public works and objects 
as are es. in pro ress.” 

Now. this object has been in for a quarter of acentury, and this 
appropriation s for the support of schools established, aps not by law, 
except as the grant of annual appropriations constitutes the jaw, the bill 
each year being a law for that year, and that is all that is proposed by the 
resolution which I , Na. vely, ana ion of money to sup the 
Government schools in existence, for the education of Indian children in 

schools, wherever they may exist, and for the construction of 
Government schoolhouses upon Indian reservations, and for the utilization 
of this money in contract schools, so far as necessary, pending that con- 
struction: this appropriation. n the original bill being for precisely the same 
purpose, differing only in degree. 

Now, one other observation and [I have done. This resolution, if adopted, 
changes no legislation within the meaning of the rule. It is. protected by 
therale, as I have ted out to the Chair. 4 
manent law whi 
money in contract schools every year, it would be in the power of Congress 
to appropri’ia or not, as it chose, andit has always been held that it was 
within the power of Congress, inmaking appropriations, to direct the appli- 
cation of the specific ha niger 

Now, I do not think that is the true ground, or that it is necessary to put 
it on that ground. I think this is in order on the other und already 
stated; but from every standpoint it seems to me there can no question 
but what the motion is in order. 


I believe in allowing the members of the House to decide a 

of this importance. The proposition was deserving of 

} and thoughtful consideration. It should have been de- 
bated carefully and then the members should have been allowed 
an opportunity to express their convictions thereon. This and 
kindred questions engross the attention of Congress continually 
and they should be settled in a bold, uncompromising manner, 
without prejudice and without fear. The conference committeo 
very wisely rted the following amendment to this bill, which 
in a measure relieves the anxiety of those who were favoring a 
more decisive policy, although it is generally admitted that 
this amendment is not sufficiently comprehensive to serve the 


purpose for which it was intended. The amendment reads: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is directed to inquire 
er ae tei propriety of discontin' contract eehools. and 
whether, in his ent. the same can be done without detiiment to the 
education of the children: and that hesubmit to Congress at the next 
on resultof an estimate of the addi- 


session the such investigation. 
tional cost, If any, or substituting Government schools forcontract schools, 
together with such recommendations as he may deem proper. 
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No direct vote was taken upon the passage of the Indian ap- 
propriation bill by ayes and noes, the vote upon laying the 
Gear resolution on the table indicating the futility of such a vote. 

In conclusion allow me to say that we can not be too care- 
ful with our public school system. It is the bulwark of our 
American institutions and should be protected at all hazards. 
I have always been a great admirer of the public school sys- 
tem of America and regret that it has not obtained a stronger 
position in the hearts of the American people. One's respect 
and love of the public school system is the real test of his patriot- 
ism and loyalty tothe flag and the nation. If he wavers one jot 
or one tittle in his friendship for the school system he becomes 
a dangerous element in modern civilization. 

It affords me pleasure in this connection to quote the patriotic 
words of Hon. J. H. Canfield, chancellor of the Nebraska State 
University. He says: 

The free public school, especially the free public high school, is nearer and 
dearer to the American ple every year. It is the inspiration of the indi- 
vidual pupil, the hope of all classes, the great leveler of all false standards 
in social or individual life, the promises of State or national perpetuity, the 
one great factor that constantly tends to insure a pure democracy. I pray 
= a = extraordinarily careful to preserve undiminished its eMciency and 

The public school in America is a necessity, and I rejoice that 
it entity grows in favor. The American flag should decorate 
every school building in the land, and the pupils should be 
taughtto reverence as well as respect one equally with the other, 
for the moment our public school system is allowed to crumble 
and disappear that moment will the Stars and Stripes cease to 
be emblematical of American patriotism, and the Constitution 
and the law will have gone the way of the dead. 

If we will carefully keep church and state separate in all leg- 
islative matters, and continue tothrow around our public school 
system walls of protection, sift the suffrage of the country so a 
man will not be allowed to vote until he realizes the full respon- 
sibility of the act, cure our naturalization laws so a man will not 
be allowed to become an American citizen until he is properly 
qualified to wear the dignity which that honor and title bear, 
to so remedy our immigration laws that only the best elements 
of foreign society will be allowed an opportunity to mingle with 
and become a part and parcelof American civilization and make 
it impossible for the anarchy and pauperism of the Old World 
to find a lodgment here, we will have done much to uplift 
American institutions. 

I am glad to note that in educational matters great steps of 
propane have been made, especially in the Western part of the 

nited States. The great universities of Chicagoand Stanford 
illuminate educational circles to-day, while the great universi- 
ties of several Western States, notably Nebraska, Iowa, and 

, occupy an enviable position in the educational world. 
Their instructors and their students are gradually achieving 
a prominence which can not do otherwise than reflect the great- 
est of credit upon them and upon the institutions they respect- 
ively represent. It is a good sign of civilization when education 
is pushed into the frontier of this, as well as other countries, be- 
cause education always civilizes, but public money should be 
expended in a nonsectarian direction. Sucha course will insure 
less division, less trouble, and more efficiency than any other 
method which might be pursued. 


Wilson Bill—Senate Amendments. 
SPEROCH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, and 
the Senate amendments thereto— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have reached a crisis in our great fight 
for tariff reform. For eight months we have stood in the front 
of battle cheering our leaders and upholding the banner on which 
is emblazoned the sacred motto of Democracy, ‘* Equal rights 
to all; special privileges to none.” We have stood for the exe- 
cution of the platform promise of our party according to our in- 
terpretation of its and its spirit. We have met the 
concentrated powers of the tariff-bred monopolies and trusts in 
their central stronghold, and in spite of the overshadowing 


size and dangerous power to which they have grown under the 
shelter and protection of Republican tariff legislation, during 
the era of thirty years of their absolutesway over the industries 
and commerce of our people, we hurled the mightiest of them 
to carth, and so far as this House could do it, stripped them of 
the law-given privileges and powers which they enjoy under 
existing laws. 

The immediate representatives of the people in this popular 
branch of Congress have nothing to fear from the calcium light 
of present publicity, nor from the search light of the historian. 

ldo not claim, sir, that the Wilson bill is a complete and per- 
fect measure. I do not claim that it was or is a complete fulfili- 
ment of all that I understand to be the meaning of the Chicago 
platform. But itisafull and brave and honest e‘fort to carry 
out those promises according to the general understanding of 
their ietter and spirit, honestly reached by the great body of the 
representatives of Democracy upon this floor. It was received 
by the whole country as a fair and honest fulfillment of those 
promises, and its final enactment would redound to the immeas- 
urable advantage of the Democratic ae. 

I had hoped until recently that this splendid result might be 
consummated, and even against hope | enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Democratic conferees of this Hosse in their eliort to 
secure substantial concessions from the Senate in the matter of 
its proposed amendments. But the time has come, sir, when 
our enthusiasm for Democratic principles must be moderated to 
a cold and dispassionate consideration of the chances of success 
or failure, and of the possibility of removing the immediate ob- 
stacles that now bar our way. 

In this House we have ant have always had aclear majority 
of tariff reformers, faithful to the promises upon which they 
were elected, sound in their devotion to the principles of De 
mocracy, and eager to fulfill their promises and to maintain their 
principles. 

SENATE NOT DEMOCRATIC ON TARIFF ISSUBS. 

Our Democratic brethren in the Senate have been less fortu- 
nate. There never has been a time during the Fifty-third Con- 
gress when the Democratic party could claim that it had a ma- 
jority of the Senators either in sympathy with or willing to 
support its tariff reform principles. Nominally the Senate is 
Democratic, and upon some questions undoubtedly the Demo- 
cratic party has a majority there. But upon the tariff question 
the Senate is not Democratic. It is and it has at all times dur- 
ing this Congress been Republican on that question. I fear, 
sir, that the leaders of the Democratic party in this House have 
not realized as soon as they should have realized vhat the Sen- 
ate is, upon the tariff question, substantiaily Republican, al- 
though it is nominally Democratic. 

We have been dealing with that body too long upon the mis- 
taken theory that its majority upon the tariff question is Dem- 
ocratic. In the Senate there are thirty-six as staunch and true 
and faithful tariff reformers as ever fought beneath the banner 
of Democracy. They have not carelessly or indifferently aban- 
doned either the principles or the promises of our party, but 
they constituted a minority of the Senate. No tariif bill could 
pass the Senate during this session without the concurrence of 
43 votes. 

COMPROMISE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

The tariff reformers, therefore, needed, in addition to their 
united strength, 7 additional votes. They could not be secured 
by any appeal to principle, because the Democratic protection- 
ists in the Senate were opposed to the principles of Democracy 
upon thatissue. They could not be secured by appeals to plat- 
form promises, because nearly all of the Democratic protection- 
ists in the Senate had either been elected to their places before 
the adoption of the Chicago platform or by Legislatures con- 
trolled by local protected interests. There was but one way in 
which to secure the support of Democratic protectionists in the 
Senate for the bill, and that was to make such concessions to the 
local — interests for which they stood as would satisfy 
t 

The protectionist Senator or Representative is like the priv- 
ileged private interests for which he stands—purely selfish and 
local in his sympathies and in the motives which control his ac- 
tion. The real Democrats of the Senate were forced to treat 
with the Democratic protectionists upon the only terms which 
they would consider. They were obliged to concede to them a 
continuance in whole or in part of the special privileges enjoyed 
by their favorite interest under existing law. They assure us 
that no concessions were made except such as were absolutely 
nec to secure the votes of forty-three Senators for the best 
tariff reform bill which it was possible to pass. 

Those taritf reformers, veterans in the Democratic waragainst 
class legislation, heros of battles fought when nearly all of us 
were mere children in public atairs, have not faltered in the 
noble work to which we are devoted. They have not lost in- 
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terest or enthusiasm in the cause towhich their lives have been 
devoted, and which the labor of their lives has made honorable 
and comparatively easy tous. They have simply bowed to the 
inevitable. They have yielded to the impenetrable environ- 
mentin which they find themselves through no fault of theirs. 
They know what the situation in the Senate is better than we 
do, better than any man or men outside of the Senate. The 
tell us upon their honor as men and as Democrats that the Wil- 
son bill as modified by the Senate amendments is the very best 
measure which itis possible to pass through the Senate; and 
they tell us, too, that it would be extremely hazardous to sub- 
mit even that measure to another vote in the Senate, lest some 
of the Democratic protectionists, whose support was secured by 
the concession of protection to their local interests, should take 
their stand with the Republican protectionists against the 
measure. 

If any corroboration be required for their statements or opin- 
ions it is amply furnished by the private and public declarations 
of the Democratic Senatorial protectionists themselves and by 
their actions on severalrecent occasions. The question is, there- 
fore, presented to the Democratic majority of this House, shall 
the McKinley bill stand unrepealed, or shall the Wilson bill as 
amended by the Senate be substituted for it? Fully realizing 
that the contest has been reduced to that issue, I can not hesi- 
tate to make my choice. The McKinley bill is the crowning in- 
famy of class legislation, ‘‘a robbery of the masses for the benefit 
of the few.” 





SENATE BILL HAS GREAT MERIT. 


The Wilson bill, even as amended by the Senate, is a great 
measure Of tariff reform, relieving the people of great public and 
perees burdens imposed upon them by the McKinley bill, 
argely curbing, and in very many important cases absolutely 
destroying, the powers and privileges of trust and monopolies. 
It is marred by the concession of unjust special privileges to a 
— of the interests that are pampered and favored by existing 
aws, 

If the Senate were nominally Republican, as it is substantially 
and really Republican on the tariff question, we would not hesi- 
tate for an instant to accept the Senate bill as a glorious triumph 
of tariff reform. 

We whoare hereupon the ground know full well that the Sen- 
ate is substantially Republican upon this question, although 
nominally Democratic, and we must deal with it asa Republican 
body, ern’ its nominal character, and looking behind 
the thin veil of Democracy to its real Republicanism. We are 
discrediting ourselvesand deceiving the country by dealing with 
the Senate as if it were a Democratic body, when in fact it is 
not. We should boldly and resolutely act upon our knowledge 
in that behalf. Nor should we be swayed by the general ublic 
sentiment among the Democrats of the country against the ac- 
ceptance of the Senate amendment when we know full well that 
that sentiment is based upon a misunderstanding of the facts of 
the situation and a misunderstanding to which we ourselves have 
contributed by our course of dealing with the Senate. 

The great body of the Democratic party, filled withan enthu- 
siasm for the eternal right, filled with a hope that is born of 
faith in the Democracy of its representatives in both House and 
Senate, is enthusiastically desirous that the best thing possible 
in the way of tariff reform shall be done by their representatives 
in Congress. 

But, sir, the people will not cay or condone a failure onour 
part to pass the best tariff-reform measure possible under the 
circumstances, through our stubborn persistence in vain efforts 
to pass a better tariff bill, knowing that such efforts are vain. 
If we shall fail to pass a tariff-reform bill by reason of such vain 
persistence, the people who applaud our persistence now will 
condemn us when they learn what we already know of the real 
political complexion of the Senate on the tariff question. 

’ I am aware that many of the best tariff reformers in this 
House aré not prepared to accept my judgment concerning the 
Senate, and they will oppose the concession which I vo- 
cate because their zeal and impatience for radical tariff reform 
prompts them to take perilous chances which I am unwilling to 
take. I donot criticise their action or their position. IfI 
their faith in the Democracy of the Senate I would be found 
steadily battling with them totheend. The difference between 
us lies not in the end which we have in view, but in our judg- 
ment concerning the means at hand for the accomplishment of 
that end. 

I honor and ap laud the courage, zeal, learning, and eloquence 
of the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia {Mr. WIL- 
BON], whose splendid leadership has secured for him a most en- 
viab'e place among statesmen and whose unflinching devotion 
to the eternal right glorifies his splendid record as a states- 
man. I honor him for his plain and frank statement of the con- 
ditions which make it unwise for us to further resist the amend- 
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ments by which the Senate has mutilated the bill which bears 
his honored name. But Ican not agree with him in the belief 
that it is wise to put the good which we can accomplish by the 
passage of the amended bill to the peril of another vote upon 
any question connected with the measure in the Senate. 

SENATE BILL GREATLY REDUCES TARIFF. 

But, sir, as I have already said, the bill, even as modified by 
the Senate amendments, is, in all but a few of its features, a 
splendid measure of tariff reform. We have heretofore dwelt 
entirely upon the faults involved in the Senate amendments— 
upon the demerits of the bill as thus amended—and we have 
failed to give just attention or consideration to the numberless 
merits of the bill in spite of those amendments. 

In Schedule A (chemicals, oils, and paints) we find a reduc- 
tion of the tariff upon nearly every article embraced in the 
schedule—in many cases a reduction of more than 50 per cent 
upon the important raw materials enumerated in that schedule. 

In Schedule B (earths, earthenware, and glassware) the same 
statement holds true. 

In Schedule C (metals and manufacturers of) great and im- 

ortant reductions have beenmade. The tariff oniron ore has 

en reduced from 42.70 per cent to 22.77 per cent. On pigiron 
from 26 per cent to 15 per cent. Scrap iron, from 47 per cent to 
28 per cent. Scrap steel, from 43 per cent to 25 per cent. On 
marketable iron of all kinds the reduction has been about one- 
third. The average reduction is, I think, more than one-third. 

On tin plates the reduction has been from 78 per cent to 42 per 
cent. Onsteel ingots and blooms the reduction has been from 
50 per cent to 37 percent. On boiler-plate iron and steel the 
reduction has been from 55 per cent to 35 per cent. On shset 
iron and steel the reduction has been from 41 per cent to 27 per 
cent. 

In giving these percentages I shall for the sake of brevity and 
clearness omit fractions of | per cent. 

The duty on malleable iron has been reduced from 31 percent 
to 16 per cent. On cutlery the tariff has been reduced about 
one-third. On lead ore the tariff has been reduced from 75 por 
cent to 37 per cent. On type metal the tariff has been reduced 
from 47 per cent to 23 per cent. 

In Schedule D (wood and manufactures of wood) sawed lum- 
ber,rough and finished, which was subject to an average duty 
of 25 per cent under the McKinley bill is made free by the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Refined sugar (Schedule E) reduced from 50 cents per hun- 
dred (with an additional 10 per cent — German bounty- 

aid sugar), as fixed in the McKinley bill, to about 36 cents per 
Saadeod given by the Senate bill. 

In Schedule F (tobacco) very large reductions have been 
made. The tariff on leaf tobacco, suitable for cigar wrappers, 
has keen reduced from 238 per cent to 179 per cent. 

Schelule G (agricultural products and provisions), The Me- 
Kinley rates have been moderately reduced all along the line. 

. Schedule H (spirits, wines, etc.) there has likewise been a 
moderate reduction all along the line. 

In Schedule I (cotton manufactures) there has been a general 
reduction of from 10 per cent to 50 per cent. The same is true 
of Schedule J (flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures thereof). 
Grain bags, which were taxed 44 per cent by the McKinley act, 
are made free by the Senate bill, saving to the farmers of Cali- 
fornia alone more than $500,000 per annum. 

Netting, such as is used by fishermen, was taxed under the 
McKinley bill 144 per cent; under the Senate bill it is taxed but 
40 per cent. 

ilcloths, taxed under the McKinley bill at from 40 per cent 
to 57 per cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to from 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent. 

Flax or hemp thread, taxed by the McKinley bill at 63 per 
cent, is reduced by the Senate bill to 35 per cent. 

The tariff on collars and cuffs, concerning which we have 
heard a great deal of Republican denunciation, is reduced from 
68 per cent to 58 per cent. 

In Schenule K (woolen goods) the reductions of tariff upon 
the woolen cloth used by the poor are enormous. On woolen 

arns and worsted worth 30 cents per pound or less, the Mc- 
Kinley tariff is 278 per cent, while the Senate bill reduces it to 
30 per cent. 

On yarns of wool and worsted, valued at more than 30 cents and 
not more than 40 cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 118 per 
cent, while the tariff fixed by the Senate bill is only 30 per cent. 
On yarns of wool and worsted, valued at more than 40 cents per 
pound, the McKinley tariff is 105 per cent, which is reduced by 
the Senate bill to 40 per cent. 

On woolen and worsted cloth, valued at not more than 30 cents 

r pound, the McKinley tariff is 163 per cent, reduced by the 
Senate bill to 40 per cent. 

Similar cloths, valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 
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cents per pound, are taxed by the McKinley bill at 114 per cent, 
by the Senate bill at 40 per cent. 

Similarcloths, valued above 40 cents per pound, are taxed by the 
McKinley bill at 99 per cont; by the Senate bill at 50 per cent. 

Knit fabrics, valued at more than 30and not more than 40 cents 
4 pound, are subject to a tariff tax under the McKinley act of 

36 per cent; under the Senate bill 35 per cent. 

On light fabrics, valued at above 40 cents per pound, the Mc- 
Kinley tariff is 82 per cent: reduced by the Senate bill to 40 per 
cent. 

On all knit wearing apparel the McKinley tariff is 94 per cent; 
reduced by the Senate bill to 40 per cent. 

On light manufactures of wool not specially provided for, 
valued at more than 30 cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 
159 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 40 per cent. 

On similar manufactures, valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 142 per cent, re- 
duced by the Senate bill to 40 per cent. 

On similar manufactures, valued at above 40 cents per pound, 
the McKinley tariff is 87 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 
50 per cent. 

On blankets, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, the 
McKinley tariff is 88 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 25. 

On blankets, valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 
cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 100 per cent, reduced by 
the Senate bill to 30 per cent. 

On blankets, valued at more than 40 and not more than 50 
cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 103 per cent, reduced by 
the Senate bill to 35 per cent. 

On blankets, valued at more than 50 cents"per pound, the Me- 
Kinley tariff is 80 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 35 per 
cent. 

On hats of wool, the McKinley tariff ranges from 86 per cent 
to ~% per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to from 25 to’35 per 
cent. 

On flannels for underwear, the McKinley tariff ranges from 84 
per cent to 103 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to from 25 
to 50 per cent. 

On woolen dress goods, the McKinley tariff ranges from 89 
per cent to 109 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per 
cent. 

On plushes and other pile fabrics, the McKinley tariff is 105 
per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per cent. 

On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside 
garments for ladies’ and children’s apparel and goodsof similar 
description, the McKinley tariff is 81 per cent, reduced by the 
Senate bill to 50 per cent. 

On webbing, goring, suspenders, braces, and the like, the Mc- 
et tariff is 93 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per 
cent. 

On carpets and carpeting, the McKinley tariff ranges from 50 
per cent to 82 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to an average 
of less than 35 per cent, the highest being 424 per cent. 

I wish it to be observed particularly that in the woolen sched- 
ules the tariff under the McKinley bill diminishes as the value 
of the cloth or fabric increases, so that the cheapest cloth, which 
is worn and used by the a istaxed at a much higher percent- 

e than the dearer cloth of the same kind, which is worn by 

e rich; while under the Senate bill the plan of taxation is re- 
versed, so that the lowest percentage falls upon the cheaper 
goods, and the highest percentage on the dearer goods. 

In Schedule L, silk and silk goods taxed under the McKin- 
ley law at from 30 to 81 per cent, are taxed under the Senate bill 
at from 17 to 55 per cent only. 

In Schedule M—pulp, papers, and books—there is a large 
average reduction. 

In Schedule N, which covers sundry articles not provided for 
in the other schedules, there is a general reduction, although 
in many cases the duties are the same and in a few they are in- 
crea Pearl] and shell buttons, taxed under the McKinley bill 
at 143 per cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to 84 per cent. 
Shoe buttons, made of various materials, taxed under the Mc- 
Kinley bill at 65 per cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to 25 per 
cent. Firecrackevs, taxed under the McKinley bill at 147 per 
cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per cent. On bitumi- 
nous coal and shale, the McKinley tariff is 22 per cent, reduced 
by the Senate bill to 12 per cent, Slack or culm coal, taxed 
under the McKinley bill at 28 per cent, is taxed only 14 per cent 
under the Senate bill. Matches, taxed at 33 per cent under the 
McKinley bill, are taxed at 20 per cent under the Senate bill. 

Precious stones, genuine and imitation, taxed 10 per cent un- 
der the McKinley bill, are taxed 25 per cent under the Senate 
bill. Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, ad- 
mitted free under the McKinley bill, are taxed 10 per cent by 
the Senate bill. Matting, made of cocoa fiber or rattan, taxed 
under the McKinley bill at 71 per cent, is taxed under the Sen- 
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ate bill at 20 per cent. Sulphate of copper, taxed 49 per cent 
under the McKinley bill, is made free by the Senate bill. Coal 
tar, taxed 20 per cent by the McKinley bill, is made free by the 
Senate bill. ineral oils, taxed 25 per cent by the McKinle 
bill, are made free by the Senate bill. Sulphate of iron, taxe 
73 per cent by the McKinley bill, isfree under the Senate bill. 

Cotton seed oil, taxed 27 per cent by the McKinley bill, is 
free under the Senate bill. Chromate of iron, or.chromic ore, 
taxed 15 per cent under the McKinley bill, is free under the 
Senate bill. Cotton ties of iron or steel, taxed from 40 to 50 

er cent under the McKinley bill, are free under the Senate 

ill. Copper ore and old copper, including plates, bars, ingots, 
Chile pigs, and other forms not manufactured, taxed under the 
McKinley bill at 11 per cent, are free under the Senate bill. 
Binding.twine, taxed 6 per cent under the McKinley bill, is free 
under the Senate bill. Wool, hair of camel, goat, alpaca and 
other animals, taxed under the McKinley bill at from 32 to 100 
per cent are all made free under the Senate bill. 

An examination of the comparative statement of duties under 
the McKinley bill, which is now the existing law, and the Wilson 
bill as amended by the Senate, as set forth on pages 397 to 424, 
inclusive, of Senate Report No. 559, shows that the tariff on 
fully nine-tenths of all the articles on the dutiable list under the 
McKinley bill is reduced by the Senate bill from 20 to 75 per 
cent, and the tariff on nearly half of the other tenth is reduced 
by smaller percentages, while in a few cases, principally in the 
grain and fruit schedules, as in the cases of barley, rye, grapes, 
peanuts, cocoanuts, Zante currants, dates, pineapples, and olives, 
the tariff rates have been substantially increased, 

According to the statement by groups contained on pages 
425 to 440 of the same report, the tariff fixed by the McKinley 
bill, now in force, is reduced by the Senate bill upon seventy- 
nine articles 100 per cent; upon sevenarticles, from 75 to 100 per 
cent; onone hundred and fifteen articles, from 50 to 75 per cent; 
upon five hundred and twenty articles, from 25 to 50 per cent; 
upon two hundred and forty-six articles, from 10 to 25 per cent, 
and upon fourteen articles, from 2 to 10 per cent. 

To deny the substantial merits of a tariff-reform bill making 
such material reductions in tariff rates on such a great propor- 
tion of dutiable articles is simply absurd. 

The bill is not to be condemned for failure to give substantial 
relief to the people from tariff burdens, although it is subject to 
just criticism for its failure to make equal reductions of tariff 
duties on the comparatively few commodities on which conces- 
sions were made to the Democratic protectionists in the Senate, 
and even upon those commodities, in nearly every case, a large 
reduction of tariff rates is made. 

FIGHT AGAINST MONOPOLY MUST BE WON BY STAGES. 

This great tight against the intrenched and fortified trust and 
monopoly interests that have grown up under the special privi- 
leges for thirty years accorded them by Republican legislation 
can not be completely won in a day, nor in any Congress in 
which there is nota clear working majority of real Democrats 
in both Houses. Such fights are always and everywhere won by 
stages. 

In the passage of the Senate bill we will have made agreat ad- 
vance, and the benefits resulting to the people from that advance 
will inspire all with new courage and zeal to continue the strug- 
gle until every trust and monopoly in the land shall be shorn 
of its unjust privileges; until the humblest citizen shall have 
equal opportunities and equal rights with the magnates and 
combinations which now, by the powerful aid of perverted laws, 
are made the oppressors of the people. This fight can not stop. 
The Democratic party can not abandon it. It must go on until 
the rights of the people are made equal and law the impartial 
guardian of that equality. 

Sir, the Democratic theory of law is that it should have for 
its primary purpose the protection of the lives, property rights, 
and equal libertiesof all citizens, giving to none even theslight- 
est advantage over any other, leaving every citizen to be the 
architect of his own fortune and of his own position under the 

rotection of equal laws, but without any affirmative assistance 

rom the law. 

Any use of the law-making power which is intended to give 
to any citizen, or class of citizens, the slightest privilege or ad- 
vantage over other citizens or other classes, is a perversion of 
law to the accomplishment of inequality and injustice which it 
was the primary purpose of popular sovereignty to prevent. 

Let us have no fear that the people who havecommenced this 
great fight under the banner of Democracy will desert that 
standard so long as the representatives of Democracy bravely 
and zealously stand for the accomplishment of the ultimate end. 
We are here uponthe ground. Weseeand know the difficulties 
and dangers which limit and threaten our power for good at the 
present moment, and we have resting upon us a responsibility 
and a duty to the people and to our cause which involves not 
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merely fighting by word and action for the desired end, but in 
judging wisely upon the knowledge which is more completely 

resented to us than to the masses of the people what may be the 
best and safest thing to doin any cr in our fight. When 
the people come to understand the environment in which we are 
at this moment placed, they will not hold us blameless if we 
blindly continue the fight on any particular line when sound 
judgment and reason, and all considerations of discretion and 
safety, warn us that concessions should be made in order best to 
promote the great ultimate end for which we stand. 

The aceeptance of the Senate bill at this time is nota sur- 
render, because in accepting it we do not surrender the right, 
even for a moment, to continue this battle both here and be- 
fore the country. In accepting the Senate bill we but “ stoop 
to conquer;” to take a new position of advantage in the fight 
from which the thunderbolts of Democracy can be more effect- 
ively hurled upon the entrenched powers of injustice and special 
privilege. 

There is no man in this House who will go further than I, nor 
remain longer than I, in the great fight in which we are en- 
gaged, nor is there any man in this House who will continue 
— — with less regard for personal consequences to himself 
than 1. 

But, sir, my deliberate judgment upon the conditions which 
now confront us, and upon the environment in which we are 
placed, is that in failing to accept the Wilson bill as amended 
by the Senate at the earliest moment at which the rules of par- 
liamentary procedure will permit us to accept it, would be most 
unwise and most disastrous to the cause which is dear to every 
true Democrat in this House. Let no man fear that the strug- 

le for tariff reform will cease with the passage of this Dill. 

e demand for “ Equal rights to all; special privileges to none” 
will grow louder and stronger with each succeeding election un- 
til it is established as a permanent principle of government in 
this country. Through triumph and defeat the champions of 
liberty and equality will go on, conquering and to conquer. 

For freedom’s battle once begun, 


Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 





The Sugar Trust ariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


¥r 


HON. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, 

Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The rule arbitrarily adopted by the majority 
under which this day’s operations are being conducted presents 
several questions of grave importance. It is matter of justifi- 
able regret that no sufficient time has been allowed for their 
fair discussion; indeed, the time allowed scarcely more than suf- 
fices for their intelligent statement. 

In accordance with the terms of the rule the House is to re- 
verse its former action in disagreeing to the Senate amend- 
ments to the House tariff bill; is to discharge its conferees and 
agree to the Senate amendments, 634 in number, in gross. This 
remarkable proposition is to be subject to an hour’s debate on 
each side of the Chamber. Not one of these amendments has 
ever received a moment's consideration in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though their reasonable discussion in the Senate has 
occupied months. 

The action thus proposed by the report from the Committee 
on Rules involves the placing of a tariff duty on sugar, raw and 
refined, on coal, iron, and barbed wire. 

Following this action, however, the rule provides for the in- 
troduction of bills never before introduced into the House, never 
ee nceeer eins 
report, putting sugar, raw andrefined, coal, iron ore, and bar 
wire on the free list. On each of these bills, not 7. y 
important in themselves, but reversing the action of the House 
= taken immediately before their introduction, fifteen minutes 

bate is to be generously allowed to each side. Legislating 
after this fashion is nothing more nor less than a farce. 

It readily be conceded that the provision in the rule lim- 
iting debate was a wise one for the framers of the rule. Noth- 
ing could be more natural to those proposing an abrogation of 
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all heretofore existing parliamentary rules for the safe conduct 
of business in the House than a desire to muzzle discussion. 
The least said the better for them. In the name of conscience, 
what could be said in justification of the proposal to impose cer- 
tain taxes by one bill, and then, without any reconsideration of 
it, repeal these same taxes by other bills passed at the same sit- 
ting of the House, in sucha way that the enacting bill and the 
repealing bills will be engrossed at the same time? 

he action pronenet by the rule is violative of parliamentary 
aw in several respects. 

In the first place, the bill proposed to be acted upon is not be- 
fore the House, but isin the Senate. It is said to be physically in 
the House, but that matters notif it be not legally there. No 
ar ument is needed to show that the House can not act upon a 
billnot before it. A review of the history of this billand the ap- 
ate of the facts to certain well established principles of par- 

iamentary law will be sufficient to show that the bill is not now 
before the House. 

The bill, which originated in the House, passed that body on 
the Ist day of February last, and in due course went to the Sen- 
ate. It was there debated until the 3d day of July, and on the 
5th came back to the House with more than six hundred and 
thirty Senate amendments, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested and a conference asked 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. Senate conferees 
were at the same time appointed. According to the older and 

rhaps better practice the request for a conference should fol- 
ow only upon an actual disagreement. Itmay be admitted, how- 
ever, that the method followed in this case has the sanction of 
recent practice and may be considered as not irregular. 

At this point the bill was in the House. It was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which reported it back to 
the House with the recommendation that the House refuse to 
— in the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked. 

A committee was then appointed and the bill went into con- 
ference. The result was a disagreement. In accordance with 
a principle‘of parliamentary law, so well established that it 
would be useless to occupy time by the citing of precedents, 
the report of disagreement was first made and acted upon by the 
House, that being the body that had been invited to the confer 
ence. 

At this point the House was ai liberty to nonconcur in the 
Senate amendments, and if no further action were taken by 
either House the bill would fail; or the House might have con- 
curred with an amendment or amendments and asked a further 
conference. In point of fact the House nonconcurred in the 
amendments in gross and asked a further conference, which 
the Senate granted. Where, then, were the papers according 
to parliamentary law? Undoubtedly with the Senate conferees. 

quote from Jefferson’s Manual, which constitutes in part the 
Rules of the House: 


~ And in all eases of conference asked after a vote of disagreement, etc., tho 
conferees of the House asking it are to leave the papers with the conferees 
of the other; and in one case where they refused to receive them they were 
left on the table in the conference chamber. (3 Hats., 270e/ seq. 10 Grey, 146.) 


Now, this being the situation, and there being neither agree- 
ment nor disagreement reported by the conference committee, 
the discharge of the House conferees will simply leave the 
papers in the hands of the Senate conferees and of the body 
that they represent, namely, the Senate. 

If this reasoning be sound then I know of no ground upon 


| which it can be claimed that the bill in question can by any pos- 


sibility be before the House for action. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, we all know, and the country knows, 
the reason for the arbitrary action of the a illustrated in 
this day’s proceedings. The Senate bill could not now pass the 
Senate. roceedings lookiag to its return to the Senate, with a 
view to its being killed there,are now pending; and the only 
hope of the party that has been crying.tariff reform, without be- 
ing able to enact it, lies in the passage by the House of this bill, 
which now does not command the approval or respect of either 
House. This is one of the cases where resort must be had to the 
Jesuit maxim that ‘the end justifies the means.” 

' Having undertaken to consider a bill which is not before the 
House, it is proposed by the same instrument which provides 
for its consideration to pass other bills nullifying its pr ritos: 
in important particulars. ‘‘ Resolved,” say the majority, ‘‘ that 


we tax sugar, coal, ore, fence wire; and further resolved, that 
we _ sugar, coal, ore, fence wire on the free list.” 
ow plain the English of the proposition must appeal to the 
dgment, the common sense, and the self-respect of men claim- 
to own themselves! And how the plain lish of the 
proposition will appeal to the contempt of their fellow-country- 
men 


Nor are these hypocritical bills to be passed in the ordinary 
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way. The House rules wisely require that all bills shall be con- 
sidored in the House only after consideration by, and report 
from, an appropriate committee. These are to go to no com- 
mittee; they are not even to be printed; no reports are to ac- 
company them. They are to be read from the Clerk’s desk and 
rushed to vote after fifteen minutes’ debateon each side. They 
are all bills proper, under the House rules, to be considered 
only in Committee of the Whole, but under the rule now in oper- 
ation the Speaker is to keep the chair and the bills are to be 
considered in the House. 

In a word, all the safeguards of wise legislation provided and 
approved by the practice of our entire legislative history are to 
be broken down in the interest of a supposed party exigency. 

Now, let me ask, what is the main bill to secure whose pas- 
sage the majority are thus willing to stultify and debase them- 
selves? 

It is what is known as the Senate bill, and itis utterly impos- 
sible for any Republican to speak of it in terms more con- 
temptuous and condemnatory than have been applied to it by 
Democrats. 

If we may believe high Democratic authority, it is a bill that 
violates the fundamental principles of the Democratic party. 
When it first appeared in this House, on July7, the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee made it the sub- 
ject of a speech which elicited the boisterous applause of his 
— associates. Comparing the House bill, now proposed to 

discarded, with the Senate bill, now proposed to be adopted, 
he said: 


The bill that went from this House, whatever may have been the imper- 
fection of its details, was based upon two clear and intelligent principles, 
It was based first upon the principle that in gathering revenue taxes under 
a tariff, those taxes should levied and gathered from finished products, 
and not upon what are called raw materials. * * * The bill that came 
back to us from the Senate does not recognize that principle. It transferred 
to the tax list quite a number of materials of industry which this House de- 
sired and desires to give free and untaxed to the working people of this 
country. Ofall the chief free materials provided in the House bill. only 
wool and lumber come back to us undisturbed in the Senate bill. 

There was another important and equally Democratie principle in the 
House bill— 

Continued the distinguished chairman— 


and that was that there can be no just or equal system of taxation except 
a system based upon the value of the thing taxed. Thereis no open, public, 
and just system of taxation except that which is levied upon a unit of value, 
not that which is levied upon a unit of weight, measure, or time; therefore 
the House bill in the mainsought through all the schedules to introduce and 
to extend, as far as it could, the ad valorem system of taxation instead of a 
specific or compoundsystem. * & * 

Now, sir— 

He continued— 


we find that the Senate bill has returned very largely to specific taxes, and 
in many cases, in aconsiderable number of cases, to that worst and most in- 
sidious and prima facie frandlent form of taxes, acompound duty made up of 
a specific tax andan ad valorem tax. Thus the bill comes back to the House 
with these two great fundamental principles of just taxation, and these two 
great fundamental a of Democratic policy, in a large measure over- 
ridden and neglected, and it is for this House, so far as it can inthe perform- 
ance of its duty to the oo. to insist upon their continuance in any tariff 
bill that is passed by this Congress. 

Thus the chairman; and then followed ‘‘loud applause on the 
Democratic side.” 

That was July 7, five weeks ago, and yet to-day we find the 
Democratie majority loud in their applause, eagerly striking 
down all ordinary parliamentary rules, to place on the statute 
book this bill which overrides ‘‘ two great fundamental princi- 
ples of just taxation, two great fundamental principles of Dem- 
ocratic policy.’ 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the testimony of the same witness whom 
I have already called proves this day’s action to be “an aban- 
donment by the Democratic party of its fidelity to party pledges 
and of the duty owed by its representatives to the people that 
sent them here.” 

Reeurring again to the speech of the honorable gentleman 
from West Virginia |Mr. WILSON], I seem to hear still ringing 
in my ears his brave words declaratory of his belief that it is 
** the duty of the House to stand by the people;” of his belief 
that ‘“‘the House is going to stand by the people,” at which 
point I seem to hear again “ great Democratic applause,” re- 
newed still further as he orenlabom that while there will bea 
spirit of fairness in the conference, at the same time the House 
conferees will act “under an overwhelming sentiment of fidel- 
ity to eae party pledges and to their duty to the whole peo- 
ple,” ete. 

What a humiliating sequel is now being written to this high- 
sounding pronunciamento, when the Democratic brethren are 
engaged ip taking down ata single gulp the entire Senate bill, 
without the crossing of a ‘‘t” or the dotting of an “i!” And 
this, too, in view of the fact that, according to my distinguished 
friend, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, ‘ while 
under our constitutional system the Senate may propose amend- 
ments, it is none the less a duty of this House to endeavor to 
frame and to secure the passage of a tariff bill as satisfactory to 
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it and as just to the people of the country as if it was the sole 
framer of such a bill and as if the sole responsibility rested upon 
it.” 

This he said upon the return of the House bill with Senate 
amendments. And the same idea he moro fully and emphatic- 
ally expressed when, on July 19, a disagreement of the House 
and Senate conferees was reported. In explaining the causes 
of disagreement, he said, amongst other things: 


It is because of these apiendments and because of the statements made to 





usin all kindness and cou r,and © might almost say in sadness, that 
such was the condition of affairs at the other end of this Capitol that unless 
this House was willing to accept the Senate bill, practically and substan- 
tially as it passed the Senate, there was to be no tariff legislation at this 


session of Congress; that we could not agree 

And—I read the chairman's exact words—he added: 

We did not feel, Mr. Speaker, representing the Honse of Representatives, 
that we could, without a sacrifice of its dignity and of its equality as aleg 
islative chamber, respond to any such proposition as that 

Has the dignity of the House of Representatives diminished 
since the 19th of last month? Has its equality with the Senate 
as a legislative chamber ceased to exist, that we are so eagerly 
engaged in the humiliating work of accepting the Senate bill, 
not “practically and substantially,” but absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly as it passed the Sennte? ; 

I find myself, Mr. Speaker, unable to appreciate the qualities 
of mind and character that will submit to such humiliation. 

But the worst has not been told. The bill now sought to be 
passed is one which ‘‘ makes concessions to great corporate and 
trust interests to which this House ought not to agree.” At 
least the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means sxid 
so here on the I%th of last month. He furthermore said: 

The Senate has reintrodnced into the proposed tariff bill a sugar sche 





which, whether truly or not, has been accepted by the country, by the press 
of the country. by the people of the country as unduly favorable to the «reat 
sugar trust. it proposes a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on all grades of! 


sugar, a differential of one-eighth of a cent upon re‘tned snzar, in additio 
to a differential of one-tenta of a cent on sugar ineported from countrix 
that pay an export bounty upoy their sugar. * * Itis not possible— 
continued the chairman— 

for anyone to state accurately on the proposed sugar schedule of the Sen- 
ate what would be the amount of duty upon refined sugar which would in 
ure as a protection to the greatrefiningcompany of thiscountry. * I 
have no doubt myself to-day that the business of refining sugar can b ul 


ried on as cheaply in the United States as in any country in the world, and 
I have not the slightest doubt, alihough sincere tariff reformers differ with 
me on that point, that any differential duty whatever upon relined sugar is 
simply so much bounty provided for the great monopoly of relining suzar 
in this country. 


In spite of this declaration of the chairman, Mr. Speake», it 
is now proposed to add to the Senate indorsement of the sugar 
trust the indorsement of this Democratic House:in other words, 
‘*to make concessions to great corporate and trust interests,” 
acceptance of which only a few weeks ago were declared to be 
inconsistent with the honor and dignity of the House; to pay a 
bounty not to the sugar planters and growers of Louisiana and 
the West, but tothe great monopoly of sugar refining in this 
country. 

[It only remains now to add the testimony of the great leader 
of the Democratic party as to the iniquity of this Senate bill. 
President Cleveland thoroughly appreciates the humiliating at- 
titude in which a year of legislative incompetence hes placed 
his party. In his now famous letter to the gentleman from 
West Virginia, he said: 


There is no excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and tem 







per of the rank and file of the Democracy. They are downcast under the as 
sertion that their party fails in ability tomanage the Government, and they 
are apprehensive that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail: but they 
are much more downcast and apprehensive in their fear that Democratic 


principles may be surrendered. : 

And then, addressing himself to the very bill now under dis- 
cussion, he uses this emphatic and unmistakable language: 

Eivery true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this 
bill in its present form and as it will be submitted to a conference falls far 
short of the consummation for which we have long labored, for which we have 
suffered defeat without discouragement, which in its anticipation gave us a 
rallyimg ery in our day of triumph, and which in its promise of accomp)ish- 
ment is so interwoven with Democratic pledges and Democratic success 
that our abandonment of the cause or the principles upon which it rests, 
means party perfidy and party dishonor. 

You will recollect, Mr. Speaker, that at this point when this 
letter was being read in the House there was applause on the 
Democratic side. The applause to-day is of the proposition to 
_ the bill whose passage means party perfidy and party 

ishonor. 

It may be conceded that tariff legislation in general is the re- 
sult of concession and compromise. But these terms apply only 
to schedulesand figures; not toprinciple. There can be nocon- 
cession or compromise of principle. With respect to that, sur- 
render and abandonment are the terms that must be used. And 
so the President said furthermore in his letter: 

One topic will be submitted to the conference which embodies Lemocratic 
— so directly that it can not be compromived. We have in our plat 


- - in every Way declared in favor of free importation of raw ma- 
rials. 
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We have again and again promised that this should be accorded to our 
people and our manufacturers as soon as the Democratic ae invested 
vith the power to determine the tariff policy of the country. 6 party now 
has that power. Weare ascertain to-day as we have ever been of the great 
benefit that would accrue to the country from the inauguration of this pol- 
icy, and nothing has occurred to release us from our obligation to secure 
this advantage to our people. It must be admitted that no tariff measure 
can accord with Democratic ee and promises or bear a genuine 
Democratic badge that does not provide for free raw materials. 

In these circumstances it may well excite our wonder that Democrats are 
willing to depart from this, the most democratic of all tariff principles, and 
that the Inconsistent absurdity of such a rare departure should be em- 

hasized by the suggestion that the wool of the farmer be put on the free 

ist and the protection of tariff legislation be placed around the iron ore and 
coal of corporations and capitalists. How can we face the people after in- 
duiging in such outrageous discriminations and violations of principle? 

It is quite apparent that this question of free raw materials does not ad- 
mit of adjustment on any middie ground, since their subjection of anyrate 
of tariff taxation, great or small, is alike violative of Democratic principle 
and Democratic good faith. 

I kvow of no such authoritative declaration, alike of Demo- 
cratic perfidy and of the inconsistencies and iniquities of the bill 
now before the House, as is found in this expression of the great 
Democratic leader who led his party to success upon the policy 
of so-called turiff reform. And yet he is to-day abandoned by 
his followers, and the arrant hypocrisy of his party’s declara- 
tions as to tariff reform are being thoroughly exposed. 

It is not any partof my purpose to enter upon a discussion of 
the provisions of this Senate tariff bill. I shall take occasion 
to do that later on, and before another audience. My only pur- 
pose now has been to point out the outrageous character of this 
day's proceedings, the evil precedent that it will set in our legis- 
lative history, the faithlessness of the Democratic party to its 
pledges, and the humilitating attitude of the majority in this 

ouse in accepting without qualification or modification a bill 
which only a few weeks ago they declared they never could and 
never would accept. 

Between the people and betrayal there intervenes now only 
the veto of the man who will be asked to sign a bill which he 
has himself characterized as embogying ‘‘party perfidy and 
party dishonor.” 





The Tariff on Wool. 


Sugar is to be protected and an enormous sum given to the sugar trust. 
Rice is to have a prohibitive duty. Iron ore, coal, and most of the forms of 
so-called raw material, are to have protection, but wool, the product of the 
North, the indispensable necessity of the Government, the foundation of na- 
tional independence, is to go upon the free list and the enormous industry 
is to be destroyed. 





SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) an act to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The industry of woolraising is an agricultural 
industry. A million farmers of the United States are engaged 
in it, Hefore the election of Mr. Cleveland, in 1892, there were 
nearly fifty million sheep in the United States. They were 
worth a large sum of money. The product of wool from Amer- 
ican sheep amounted to vastly more than 300,000,000 pounds per 
annum. 

In the State of Ohio, seventy-five thousand men are engaged 
in this industry, to a greater or less extent. It is the money- 

roducing agricultural product of that State. The farmer has 
hitherto relied upon it to procure money to pay taxes and buy 
the commodities which he requires. 

There are many thousands of acres of land valuable for sheep 
culture and practically worthless for any other purpose. 

In the wool season of 1892, the product was worth, in Ohio, 26 
to 28 cents per pound, and sold, of course, readily. To-day the 
same grade of wool is a drug on the market at 16 cents per pound, 
and if you extend that ratio throughout the United States the 
clip of 1894 will be worth $40,000,000 less money than it was in 
1892; just about the sum that it is proposed to oe to the sugar 
trust as a net profit on the legislation of this Democratic Con- 
gress for a single year. 

If there are 45,000,000 sheep in the United States, it is a fair 
estimate to say that their cash value to-day is $2 a head less 
than it was two years ago, $)0,000,000; about the amount of the 


water in the stock of the sugar trust, soon to become worth more 
than 100 cents on the dollar. 

This is Democratic legislation, pure and simple, and the Dem- 
ocratic party of this country will be held responsible for this 
condition, and it will be useless for that organization to claim 
that because the Wilson bill had not yet gone into operation in 
1893 that the threat of the Democratic ascendency is not respon- 
sible for this condition. 

Sugar is to be protected and an enormous sum given to the 
sugar trust. Rice is to have a prohibitive duty. [ron ore, coal, 
and most of the forms of so-called raw material, are to have pro- 
tection; but wool, the product of the North, the indispensable 
necessity of the Government, the foundation of national inde- 
ere is to go upon the free list and the enormous industry 

8 to be destroyed. 
I here introduce an important letter: 


JUSTICE, BATEMAN & Co., 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
122 SourH FRONT STREET, 
Philadelphia, January 26, 1894. 

DEAR Sire: Linclose a copy of a letter to a party in South Dakota on the 
woo! question. 

If you see — point in that part underscored in red ink, can you get Mr. 

REED to bring it out in his final speech? 
*The wool being pulled from the skins of the multitude of sheep being 
slaughtered in consequence of the alarm caused by the Administration's 
attack on the wool industry is the first quality of domestic wool to fall to 
the free-wool level, and is going to Europe and Canada in large quantities, 
for the first time since the panic of 1857,to be manufactured. ur manu- 
facturers can not use it at a free-wool basis under the Wilson bill. 

One year ago, before the McKinley law was menaced with repeal, this wool 
sold at 35 cents and we could not get a of it. Weused up the largest 
clip ever shorn from American flocks and imported to mix with it 168,000,000 
pounds of foreign wool—32 per cent more than was ever imported in any pre- 
vious year under any previous tariff law. Now we are not only not import- 
ing any wool to mix, but with 75 per cent of our woolen machinery idle out 
of fear of the Wilson bill, this pulled wool that brought 35 cents one year 
ago is now going to Europe to seek market. Its value there is not over 20 
cents. Wethus already have free wool. Our mills are idle and the machin- 
ery rusting; our factory hands out of work and many of them for the first 
time tasting the bitter bread of charity. We now have free wool, and what 
good is it doing us? 

This is doubtless a fair illustration of what the Wilson form of tariff re- 
vision will do in hundreds of other industries. 

Very truly, yours, 
THEODORE JUSTICE. 

Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


(Justice, Bateman & Co., wool = merchants, 122 South Front 
street. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 17, 1894. 


My DEAR MR. CLARK: Ithink it was a mistake forour Republican friends 
to help free-trade Democrats defeat the Wilson resolution postponing until 
December 1 the McKinley duties from manufactures of wool. 

If this resolution retaining the ey duties was passed, the idle mills 
would start up at once to make goods with which to fill the void by the 
enormous curtailment in production as well as in importation during the 
past six months. This would maize a market for the large amount of Amer- 
can wool now on hand for which thee is now no sale, owing tothe enforced 
seoppage of 75 per cent of our woolen mills, that only one year ago, when the 
McKinley bill was not menaced, were running in full time. 

The total supply of domestic wool unsold on January 1, 1894, according to 
the annual estimate of the Boston Commercial Bulletin, was 106,362,000 

junds, over 55 per cent, or 39,008,000 pounds, more than the stock on hand 
Senuary 1, 1893. At the latter date, the machinery of the United States was 
employed more nearly to its full capacity than ever before. At the present 
time, on the contrary, according to conservative estimates, only 25 per cent 
of it is now running, and 75 per cent of the machinery which was well em- 
ployed a year ago is nowreportedidle. If there should be no increase in the 
machinery in motion the next six months there would still be on hand on 
the Ist of next July over 71,000,000 — of last year’sclip. if one-hali of 
the machinery would start up full time at once, there would still be about 
36,000,000 pounds of the clip of 1893 on hand July 1. If the Wilson free-wool 
bill goes into effect on the Ist of July, we shall not only then have free wool 
pesces. but there will be on hand at the same time a very large amount of 

he clip of 1893, with the clip of 1894 on top of it. 

If the removal of the duties is to take place at the same time that wool is 
to be put on the free list our manufacturers will be barred from a chance to 
make the goods that are sure to be wanted. ees manufacturers can 
run their mills on free wool and pauper wages and fill our custom-houses 
up to the roofs in anticipation of the Wilson bill. These cheap foreign 

s may then be taken out of bond at the lower duties. American manu- 
acturers could make these goods if the removal of the duty upon manufac- 
tures of wool was to be postponed until next December or January. We 
know of a number of woolen mills which are pre to buy American 
wool heavily with which to run their mills for the next six months if this 
amendment is passed, and its defeat is a severe blow on the woolgrower, 
for the 75 per cent of the woolen mills which are now idle are likely to re- 
main idle and a very large amount of the wool now on hand will thus be left 
unsold by the Ist of July, when the new clip will come on the market. 

The Republicans who voted against the postponement of the removal oi 
the Mc ey duties upon manufactures doubtless did so under the mis- 
taken impression that they were voting in favor of the woolgrower, but such 
a yote is against his interests. If postponement can be carried there will 
be enough mills start = to use up the entire supply of American wool be- 
fore the next clip would be available, while without such action there is 
eve robability that the quantity left over to be sold at free-wool prices 
wouid be larger than ever before left over at the end of the season; in fact, 
there is no market for three-fourths of the stock now on hand. because the 
fear of the terribly destructive Wilson bill has closed three-fourths of the 
mills. A shipment was made to England this week via the steamer South- 
wark of the first American wool that has been exported since the war . 

This wool was worth 35 cents on the Ist of March when President Harri- 
son left the White House and before the McKinley bill was menaced with 
repeal. This wool has declined over 405 since Grover Cleveland was inauw 








gurated and it is being exported to-day because for the first time since the 
war threatened free-trade legislation has closed our mills: has shrunk the 
value of this wool 40 per cent and has forced the owner to send it to London 
in hopes for finding a market for it there. If the resolution postponing the 
repeal of the McKinley duties until December 1 had passed there would 
have been no need of sending this wool to England. The now idle mills 
would then nave started up and this wool would have been consumed at home. 

It is well to state here that the producer of this wool is making a heavy 
loss upon it, as its value ten monthsjago was 35 cents, and the price at whic 
it is likely to be sold in the London market is likely to be anywhere from 17 
to 18cents. If this vote could be reconsidered and the McKinley duties re- 
tained, our mills could run at least a few months longer. The fear of the 
passage of the Wilson bill is almost as bad as the actual passage of the bill 

he mills now idle would be only temporarily idle if this postponement res- 
olution had passed, and with the defeat of that resolution the mills promise 
to be permanently idle. 

B ate stponement of the repeal of the McKinley duties the American 
mills could run for a few months longer, but if the Wilson bill is to go into 
operation earlier than December 1, the thousands of unemployed will see 
but slight hopes for finding anything to do; they might as well seek some 
other form of employment, for the passage of the Wilson bill, inits present 
form, means permanently idle woolen m lls, Whereas on the other hand the 
retention of the McKinley duties for a few months longer would give the 
workingmen employment through the balance of the winter at least. The 
prospect fur the postponement of the repeal of the McKinley duties was the 
only faint ray of hopein sight since the Administration have backed the 
Wilson form of tariff revision. 

Very truly, yours, 
JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 


I give this letter of Messrs. Justice, Bateman &Co., because it 
points out what a great benefit it would have been to the wool- 
growers of the country to have the taking effect of the Wilson 
bill, so far as the wool isconcerned, prolonged until later on; but 
I also insert it for the purpose of making a correction, which I 
here and now make, that the Republicans voted, both in the 
Senate and here in the House, for the taking effect of the wool 
schedule at as late a date as possible. 

It was the Democratic attack upon the wool that forced the 
destruction of the clip of 1894. 

I here introduce a letter of Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co., 
which presents a most important consideration, and fully an- 
swers the Springer argument with which we have been so often 


regaled: 
JANUARY 25, 1894. 


GENTLEMEN: Yours of January 20 received. We send = by this maila 
copy of a paper called Reciprocity, which answers and disapproves nearly 
all the free wool arguments that were made by Mr. SPRINGER in the last 
Congress,and Mr. WILSON had so little to offer as an argument in favor of 
free wool that he passed over the wool question with the statement that the 
a “had been discussed so fully in the last Congress that they would not 

n discuss the subject.’’ They did not dare to discuss it, because they 
knew that their statements would be exposed justas SPRINGER'S statements 
were exposed. 

On page 3 you will find the difference between English and American wool 
discussed. ou will also find on page 3 some facts which will show thatthe 
clip of the United States under protection was greatly stimulated in the sec- 
tions west of the Mississippi. On page 4 you will find statements showing 
that American wool declined only 63 per cent ineleven months under the Mc- 
Kinley law, while the same wool declined in Europe 26 per cent, and on the 
same subject =e 9 of a paper called Traffic, you will find that Ameri- 
can wool declin a 12} per cent in thirty-six years—most of which was 
under protection—while wools of the same grade and quality in the same 
thirty-six yeurs declined 46 per cent in free trade London. You willfind on 
pege? of we oo: two tables showing that under the tariff law of 1867 

merican wool increased faster than any other nation in the world. 

On page 8 of Reciprocity you will find a statement ee the foreign 
wools since the passage of the tariff law of 1867 in all that period were over 
50 per cent lower in free trade London than under protection in the United 
States. On pages 6 and 7 of a paper called Traffic you will find answers 
to the Senate questions. These figures bring the question up to date, par- 
ticularly the answers to the questions 5 and 10; in fact.all the questions 
have answers that you will findvaluable. Thenon page 260 of a paper called 
the American Economist, you will find other matter upon the same sub- 
ject, and finally in the American Economist of December 29 you will find the 
minority report of the Springer bill that will be interesting. 

If you can make the proper use of the matter which we are mailing you, 
alluded toabove, you can convince anybody that protection is the best thing 
for woolgrowing, and that protection has protected; and without it our 
fine wool industry would have dwindled away as it has in many parts of 
Europe where the climate is similar to ours. 

We would also call your attention tothe fact that ipaieed wool which so lately 
as March 1, 1893, was selling at 35 cents, is to-day downto the free-wool basis 
of 20 cents, and is going to Europe because our manufacturers under the 
Wilson bill can not use it. Pulled wool is wool pulled off of slaughtered 
skins, and the slaughter of the sheep has been so great since this Adminis- 
tration commenced its attack upon the sheep industry that there is more 
pulled wool than our manufacturers can use, with 75 per cent of our woolen 
machinery now idle. If free woolis a good thing for our manufacturers, 
why is it that they are now importing no wool, but instead are shipping 
American wool to Europe to find a market, whereas only ten months agothe 
same wool brought 35 cents as against 20 cents to-day, and one year ago we 
could not get enough of it? 

A manufacturer was asked why he did not start up his idle mill and buy 
this pulled wool (which was the first wool to drop to the free wool price). 
His answer was, that under the Wilson bill, even with 20 per cent reduction 
in wages, he could not make cloth to compete under the Wilson bill with 
foreign cloth even with free wool, and that unless he could have 40 per cent 
reduction in wages or else have wool 20 per cent below the free wool of Lon- 
don price, he could not start up his mill. Now, the Democrats claim that 
with free wool the price will be higher. They alsoclaim that with free wool 
We can capture the markets of the world. Now, we have free wool as to 

ice, Otherwise it wonld not go to London to find a market. Now, will the 

mocrats tell us why, when we have free wool, we don’t go capture the 

markets of the world, and will they tell us why, now that we have free 

feat instead of prices being higher they are lower than they ever were ve- 
Very truly, yours, 

. JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 

Messrs. KRAUTH & Lutz, Hebron, N. Dak. 
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The following table explains, in all its shameful detail, the de- 
struction of woolgrowing in the United States. It leaves noth- 
ing to be said in defense of the shameless attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party toward this great agricultural product. 

The destruction of woolgrowing in the United States. 
[Prepared for William Lawrence, president National Wool Growers’ Asso- 


ciation, by Justice, Bateman & Co., wool commission merchants, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. |} 
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*Including freight, drayage, insurance, commissions, and all charges be- 
tween the farm or ranch and the Eastern factory. 

+ Before which time the McKinley law was in full force, but since which 
date its practical effects have been as nearly null and void as though the bill 
had actually been repealed. 


This table shows in the two right-hand parallel columns the free-wool 
rice of the principal grades of American wool on the farm or ranch, June 
, 1894, and the minimum price received on thefarm under the McKinley law 

previous to March 1, 1893. 
The McKinley price on the farm is in the outside column. 
The free wool price on the farm is in the column next to the outside. 


THE EFFECT OF FREE WOOL. 


The pending Wilson-Brice tariff bill proposes to take #40,000,000 annually 
from the woolgrowers of the United States by the removal of 11 cents per 
und duties, lowering the value heretofore received for the wool crop of 
000,000 pounds by more than $10,000,000 below the values annually received 
previous to 1893. 


THE EFFECT OF 5 CENTS PER POUND DUTY ON WOOL. 


If only 5 cents per pound duty is put upon wools of the first and second 
classes, which are mainly those qualities grown in the United States, over 
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£18.000,000 more than the free-wool peice will be put into the hands of the 
woolrrowers for the wool crop of 1894, which is now being shorn and pre- 
pared for market. 

If raw materials like coal and iron oreare to be protected, altho in one 
hour after lying dormant in the mine they can begot cy for market, why 
should not wool also be protected, when it requires a whole year to prepare 
it for market as against one hour for coalandironore? If thefree raw ma- 
teria) planks of the Chicago platform are to be waived with regard to coal 





and tron ore, why should the same policy not be applied to American wool? 
The effect of free trade, low tariff and protective tariff — 
wool is admirably exhibited in the following quotation and table, 


and an intelligent man reading this extract will not be slow to 
understand the whole situation. 

The law of 1867 showed a splendid increase in the wool prod- 
uct; but the best increase was under the McKinley law, which 
gave us a net increase of 184 per cent for the wool crop of the 
country. 

fad ‘it been maintained as the law of the land, America would 
have produced her 600,000,000 pounds of wool per annum within 
a very short time and exported to other countries. 


THREL WOOL PERIODS--PIGURES SHOWING THE RAPID INCREASE OF THE 
WOOL CLIP OF THE UNITEL STATES UNDER PROTECTION. 


The following tablo gives the increase of the wool clip during the last 
three years of the tariff law of 1867 and during the first three years of the Mc- 
Kinley law. It also shows the decrease during the seven yearsintervening, 
when protection was inadequate and the industry was menaced by adverse 
legislation : 


1881. ............---.-. 200,000, 000 

are eae ; 000° Increase of 10} per cent in three years. 
pg gaa 9 Lea ie uty 12} cents per pound. 
SUIS deevesdinstmans 6a mana 357, 800, 000 
eager. zr 
1886. . ....- 220-20 =~ 2000S, GOR, Decrease of 6 cent in seven 
SET -.. -adtisinnewscnsh conse years. 
ao “772777901, 876, 121 Law of 1883. ty of 10 cents per pound. 
Sh dict « ety the adie oweciie 205,779, 479 
en a sr tt 

leaeaieioos OO Increase of 18} per cent in thres years. 
ba oo SSSIECTIIIST a uw RSs Duty li cents per pound. 


An exaniination of this table shows that the wool of the United States 
increased 10} per cent during the last three years of ‘tariff law of 1867. 
The duties then on clothing and combing wool averagedad12} cents per pound, 
which was adequate protection. 

it also shows a Gecrease of 6 per cent during eeckcialen law Dost al 
of the high tariff of 1867 and the passage of the law. During this 
period of seven years the duties averaged about 10 cents per pound, which 
was insufficient to cover the advantages possessed by the woolgrowers of 
the southern hemisphere, and was a revenue a yee and simple. This 
decrease averaged 6 per cent, notwithstan © large increase in 1890, 
which was the result of President Harrtson’s € In 1888. 

rhe three years under the McKinley law, from the passage of that meas- 
ure until its influence was rendered void _ by the attempt to repeal it in the 
latter part of 1893, covered an enormous Increase, amounting to 18} per cent 
in 1891, 1892, and 1893. Here is the most positive evidence that the wool clip 
of the United States has rapidly increased under protection, showing that 
adequate protection does protect. 


'The brief reference which here follows will show in stronger 
light what we have been doing under protection and what we 
have been doing under low tariff: 


A REVIEW OF WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE POR THE WOOL (NDUSTRY. 


As the nation is apparently approaching the time when the wool industry 
will have to face foreign competition without the barrier of protection 
duties varying from 10.to 12} cents per pound as heretofore, it be well 
toreview some of the effects of protection upon the great home '. 

The highest duties on wool were levied under the tariff law of 1867, when 
12} cents per pound was collected upon first and second class wools, which 
are those qualities mostly grown in the United States. After that law had 
been in © peration a few years its stimulating ae the growth of wool 
was vistvle, as the clipof the United States increased faster t: thatof any 


other nation. 

Taking the twelve years preceding the repeal of the tariff law of 1867, say 
from 1873 to 1884, the wool clip of the United States doubled. The increase 
Was from 170,000,000 pounds in 1873 to 840,000,000 —— in 1884, outs ing 
the enormous increase of Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and the n- 
tine Republic, notwithstanding the a perennial ture en- 
joyed by those semitropical nations. Great in is the nation in 
the north temperate zone where the climatic conditions and habits of the 
peopie are at all similar to those of the United States, and where the sheep 
are fed in winter; but the wool clip of Great Britain under free trade de- 
creased 19 per cent, while that of the United States under protection in- 
creased 100 percent. If the duties had not been lowered, it is to assume 
that the same ratio of increase would have continued, in which case this 
country would have produced 650,000,000 pounds of wool by 1895, which is the 
entire amount consumed by the American a. 

Notwithstanding these facts, however, the advocates of free wool 
that ee has been advantageous to American woolgrowers, altho 
in point of fact American wools and similar f wools were worth in 
of 51 per cent 

Pp and quality, as 
will be seen by the examination of the chart of Messrs. Windeler & Co., on 
page 562 of the 1894pu on “Wool and Manufacturesof Wool,” bythe 

ureau of Statistics of the ae Department. Besides, the free-wool 
markets of the world declined over 50 per cent in the thirty-three years pre- 
vious to March 1, 1898, while the average decline in American wool, owing to 
qposreicn, during that same period was only 12} per cent; and but tor Amer- 
ean protection the foreign decline of 60 per cent would have been the Amer- 
ican © instead of less than one-fourth of it. ; 

it is also well to remember that this country in the past has produced the 
equal of every quality of wool raised in any other part of the world. There 
is no quality of foreign wool the equal of which can not be and has not been 

roduced in America. The reason why certain ties which were 
ormerly raised in great abundance are now imported is because they are 
produced more cheaply in foreign countries. 
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The particular point about the foregoing is to show, in an- 
swer to the demand of our opponents, ‘‘ What good has the Mc- 
Kinley law done to the wool interest?” ‘What has been the 
effect of protection to the farmers upon this product?’ We 
answer, ‘‘It has saved them from the world’s decline of over 50 
per cent in the value of wool.” 

The following affords some explanation, and supplemented by 
what has preceded, answers the whole argumentof our enemies: 

DECREASED USE OF WOOL. ; 


The American clip of 1893, the largest ever known, Will have passed into 
consumption by the end of the fiscal year, thirty days hence. For tho nine 
months ending March 31, the imports of raw wool were nearly 100,000,000 
pounds below those for the same period of the previous year, an estimates 
on this basis for the whole twelve months would indicate a falling off of 
about 120,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 71} per cent for the year in theimports 
of raw wool. The decrease in tmports of manufactures of wool, estimated 
on the same basis together with the raw wool, shows a falling off in the total 
imports for the present year of 165,000,000 pounds of wool. It is estimated 
that the American people will have consumed during the sent fiscal year 
only 481,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool, orlessthan one-fifth of the world’s 
production, as inst 615,000,000 pounds, or over one-fourth of the world’s 
supply, consumed in the previous year. 

otwithstanding the increase of 31,000,000 pounds in the domestic clip of 
last year, a falling off in the consumption of 134,000,000 pounds has taken 
place in the United States. While there has been an increased consump- 
tion of American grown wool, the total consumption shows a large decrease, 
which has fallen entire] the imported article. This would not have 
been the case if the M ey law had been repealed when it was first men- 
aced; and while nearly all of the benefits of this law have been nullified 
since active stens for its repeal were set on foot, it yet has given some ad- 
vantages to the American woolgrower in the hours of its repeal. 


The enemies of on singled out the article of wool for 
destruction. It was the product of the Republican States, with 
thee tion of Texas, and in the Senate no Democrat was found 
who would represent the interests of the one million woolgrowers 
of the United States. It was a deadly blow that fell upon this 
great agricultural product. 

Amid the shif tradings, and meanderings of the most 
——— Pp that ever marred the fair name of the 
Ui nn while sugar dominated and actually tool 
the United States by the throat, no one speaks for wool. 

The following is an overwhelming answer to the weak letter, 
which our opponents are parading, written by Hon. DANIEL W. 
VOORHEES, nominaliy chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate: 


{Special dispatch to The Press. | 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE AMERICAN WOOT INDUSTRY—VOORHEES STEERS 
OLBAR OF THE FACTS—HE IS BARELY CIVIL TO MR. JUSTICE, WHO PLEADS 
FOR WOOL—WHAT THE TARIFF BILL MEANS—A LOSS OF FORTY MILLION 
DOLLARS 10 THE AMERICAN WOOLGROWERS, AND ALL ON ACCOUNT OF 
DEMOCRATIC STUPIDITY—THE SENATE TO VOTE ON SUGAR TO-DAY. 

WASHINGTON, June é. 
Senator D. W. VOORHEES gave another exhibition to-day of the feelings 
he entertains toward those who dare ask for a reasonable measure of pro- 
tection to American industries. Se ee 

when he met Mr. Theodore Justice, a prominent Philadelphia wool , 

0 ee ene ae eae. 


into the Marble Room by a Western Senator for the purpose of discussing 
cay sa Suppeahet Snait Sequel eras lenet 8 conte = pound prensettom tc 
say in support request for at lea cents a pound pro m to 
American wool. 

The gentlemen were pons very courteous treatment, and several Sen- 


ators Who were ugh the room stopped and were interested 
listeners to the given by Mr. Justice of the tremendous injury 
owe be done to the American woolgrowing business a 


became a law. 
Senator VooRHEES came along with a scowl of unusual darkness 
this brow, and he too to listen tothe conversation. When he 
discovered that it was Mr. Jus and a New York woolgrower, he became 
almost le in the face with rage, and in a manner that embarrassed 
several tic Senators who are not accustomed to discourtesy being 
shown Visitors, said: “I think that it is unutterable cheek for the wool men 
to force themselves into the Marble to present their questions at this 
late hour. Why didn’t you come along before this and present your case?” 


JUSTICE ANSWERS VOORHEES. 


Mr. Justice turned to the chairman of the Finance Committee and said 
that two months ago woolgrowers had come to Washington from the Pacific 
o section of the country to make 


HE DID NOT UNBEND. 


This plain statement of fact did not please the Indiana demagogue, nor 
did he Sow courtesy to Mr. Justice when the latter presented the fol- 
lowing letter of introduction which he had with him: 
“To the Honorable, the Committee on Finance, United States Senate: 
“tT have the honor respectfully to call attention to some miscellane- 
present second 


ous documents of the of the Fifty-third Co: Nos. 
35, 77, and 124, as showing the desire, not of the great body of the wool- 
farmers of the United 


ee ea ae to appear in ‘son be- 
ore you and presen woolgrowers 
“Very respectfully, etc., 


“WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
‘President of the National Wool Growers’ Association.” 


“Why,” said Senator Voorhees, “ protection has never done any for 
wool has fallen as protection has increased. Wool has 
been lower the M ey law went into effect than ever before.” 








—_-- 





This gave Mr. Justice an opportunity to present the chairman of the Fi, 
nance Committee with an argument little to the latter’s liking. 

* You.are quite right, Senator,” he said, ‘* and I will tell you why that has 
been the case. This sample,’’ and here he exhibited a strand of wool, com- 
mercially known as top, ‘‘is highly purified and scoured Ohio wool of Me- 
rino blood. ‘This wool was worth in May, 1891, 91 cents a pound, and on the 
following March, eleven months later, it Was worth 8 cents a pound, a de- 
cline of 6j percent. This sample,” and here he exhibited another strand of 
wool, ‘‘is Australian Merino, highly purified and scoured wool, commer- 
cially known as top. This wool was valued in free trade London in May, 
1891, at50cents a pound. In March, 1892, it had dropped to 87 cents a pound, 
showing a decline of 26 ps cent inelevenmonths. This decline was that of 
the market of the world, andif American wool had been on a free wool basis 
it would have fallen 26 per cent in value, the sameas Australian wool. The 
McKinley law was the only thing that prevented the American wool de- 
clining in value to the same extent as wool in the markets of the world. 
The American wool of the same grade declined 63 per cent, while the wool 
in the markets of the world declined 26 per cent, and this is why wool has 
been lower since the McKinley bill went into effect than ever before.”’ 


NOT IN GOOD HUMOR. 


This argument made VOORBEES more uneasy and more bad tempered. He 
turned his attention tothe innocent woolgrower from New York, but the 
latter was able to take care of himself. He told the Senator that the wool 
men were making a pleafor protection in the face of the present year’s clip. 
ifthe pending bill becomes a law the farmers of the country will lose $40,000,000 
onthe value of this year’s clip, and the Wool Association and all interested 
in American wool were simply asking for 5 cents ———_ protection, 
which would save the farmers $18,000,000 out of the 0,000,000 which will be 
lost with wool on the free list. 

Senator VOORHBEs demanded to know how he knew there would be such a 
loss. He was informed that this year’s market had been tested. 
Samples of this year’s elip have been sent to the markets of New York and 
Philadelphia, and have there been met by free wool offered from London at 
12cents per pound. The same grade of wool last year brought to the farm- 
ers.at their homes 21 centsa pound. The foreign wool dealers have antici-. 
pated the passage of a tariff bill putting wool on the free list, and are pre- 

d to flood the American market with wool at 12 cents.a pound, and the 
rican farmer will have to meet this ruinous price. 

Mr. Justice was at this time in a conversation with Senator 
WALSH of Georgia, and was showing him tables and figures that proved 
how unjust this bill would be to the Georgia woolgrower. Senator WALSH 
was very much interested, but when Senator VOORHEES caught sight of the 
tables he turned his back upon the party and left the Marble Room in a very 
bad humor. Immediately afterward the Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms came 
im, and for a moment it looked as though the irascible chairman ofthe Fi- 
nancs Committee meant to have the — men. ejected for their ‘ un- 
utterable cheek’’ in a enterthe le Room even at the request 
of a United States Senator. Senate official, however, was not on any 
unfriendly errand, but soon became as interested in the conversation as the 


vest of the party. 

Mr. Justice presented a table showing that for the four years under the 
operation of the McKinley law there had been im over 000,000 
pounds of foreign wool, upon which there had been collected $24, in 
customs duties. Never before in the history of the country had wool im- 
ports reached such a figure. This revenue of $24,000,000 the present bill pro- 
poses to throw away. 

The bili has been framed under the plea that duties for revenue only 
were required. It will utterly destroy the wool clip of the United States, 
which amounts to 365,000,000 or one-eighth of the world’s supply. 
This ruin to a great American industry is to bo worked under the plea that 
the la man’s.clothing is to be cheapened. Mr. Justice showed that 
at the o' there would not be a saving of over #1 on each suit of clothes 
in which free wool was used. 

In-order to replace this revenue from wool the present bill proposes to 
tax sugar, thus imposing more than five times as much tax on the poor 
man’s li as is saved by putting free wool into his clothing. The 
imports of cloth in four years under the ——— law amounted to $137,- 
000,000, on which a duty of $127,000,000 was collected. ‘These cloths were ail 
ofa high = and fine quality and were bought almost exclusively by the 
wealthy class. The present bill, Mr. Justice said, proposes to more than cut 
this duty in half,so that in addition to throwing away $24,000,000 of duty re- 
ceived from wool it is proposed to sacrifice $80,000,000 more on the luxuries 
of the wealthy class. 

WHERE THE WOOL REGION Is. 


Mr. Justice seinees a diagram showing that 60 per cent of the present 
wool clip of the United States is produced between the Tee 
and the Pacific Ocean, a on in which the wool industry never obtained 
a foothold until the tection law of 1867 was — The overland freight 
to the seaboard on the wool raised in this section is from 800 to 1,200 per cent 
higher than the freight from London to the same point. The freight from 
the Western ranch to the Eastern market is 8 cents pound, as against a 
rate of one-quarter of a cent from London. This discrimination or com- 
petition could not be sustained under free wool. 

Free wool and London prices, Mr. Justice declared, would utterly exter- 
minate the wool industry of the Rocky Mountain region. He gave as anin- 
stance, the case of a large woolgrower in New Mexico, who has a large flock 
of the best merinosin the world. With wool on the free list, paying 5 cents 
a@ pound for transportation to New York, and all other expenses for market- 


ing, the grower would finc that he would just have one-fourth of a cent 
— left with which to pay the labor of raising the sheep and shearing 
em. 


The cost of shearing alone represents an actual cash outlay of 1 cent a 
d. So this woolgrower would save three-fourths of acent on every 
dof wool he did not have sheared from the sheep. This is an extreme 

case, but the ae abe of wool on aranch in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion on a free-wool is will be 1}to 3 cents a pound, as against an average 
of 13 cents a pound under the present law. Some grades of fleece-washed 
wool, on @ free-wool basis, will be worth 12} cents a pound on the farm 
ee a pound under the McKinley law. The average price of 
wool in Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin on the proposed free-wool 
basis will be 10 cents a pound on the farm, as against 25 under the present 
law, and in Kansas, the Dakotas, California, and Texas, the price on the 
ranch will be 44 cents as against 13} cents under the McKinley law. 


THOUSANDS WILL SUFFER. 
All this reduction is now staring the farmer in the face and will be made 
on this ceeceaaet in consequencei#40,009,000 will be taken out of circu- 
and thousands 


of people not directly interested in the 
Wool industry will suffer. In the year June 30, 1893, America con- 
sumed of wool, 


which was over one-fourth of 


the whole world’s supply. Owing to the curtailed purchasing power pro- 
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duced by the attack upon the industria system of the country for the fiscal 
year which will end June 30, 1894, there have been purchased but 481,000,000 
pounds, or one-fifth of the world’s supply. 

This is an illustration of the principle of how the curtailment of the pur- 
chasing power affects all business. The proposition totake out of the farm 
ers’ hands $40,000,000 in these hard times leaves little hope of a revival of 
business. It was shown to the Senators that<he London market has been 

orged with wool which has accumulated in anticipation of the articles be- 

ng placed on the free list in the United States, and the foreign dealers have 

expected to capture the American market. So great a glut has there been 

that London sales recently declined 5 per cent, and to save the market from 

going to pieces 30,000,000 pounds of wool have been withdrawn from sale. 
his amount will equal oné-twentieth of the American clip. 

This shows that, contrary to the prophecies of Chairman SPrrrIncer that 
the price of wool would advance in London if wool were placed on the free 
list, the prospect of free wool in the United States has caused the price to 
decline. 

Mr. Justice further showed that under the protective law of 1807 the in- 
crease in the production of wool from i873 to 1884, if it had been continued 
at thesame ratio, would in 1895 have reached 650,000,000 pounds annually, 
which would be more than is annually consumed by the American people. 
He also showed that the increase under the McKinley law from 1891 to 1899, 
if it had continued at the same ratio until 1900, would have meant an annual 
clip of 650,000,000 pounds, or more than the American maricet consumes 

These statements of facts have been presented to a fewof the Senators and 
will form valuable material for discussion when the wool schedule is 
reached. They are of the most convincing character; but that is not the 
sort of argument that Democrats wish to hear and there is little hope of 
anything being done for the woolgrowers of the United States.—Philadet- 
phia Press. 


No better use of this space can be made than by publishing, 
in this compact form, the correspondence which passed, last 
autumn, between an intelligent gentleman, resident of Lockland, 
Ohio, and Mr. Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia. 

I give the opening letter of Mr. Giesy, the answer of Mr. Jus- 
tice, and the rejoinder of Mr. Giesy, which presents the whole 
wool argument in a nutshell: 

A WANDERING SHEEP. 


THe StoRY OF A SHEEP THAT STRAYBD ALMOST INTO THE LION’s LAtn. 
ADVANTAGES OF PROTECTION TO THE AMERICAN WOOLGROWERS— RETURN 
TO THE FOLD—A MORAL TO OHIO WOOL MEN. 

The following correspondence received by the American Bconomist ex- 


plains itself. [irst we have a doubting protectionist frankly proclaiming 
wherein hedoubted. Next we have the clearest exposition of factin regard 
to the woolgrowing industry that has ever been published. Lastly comes 
the wandering sheep in his ‘‘return to the fold.” First we publish the com- 
munication of the wanderer: 

LOCKLAND, OHIO, Seplember 28, 
THEODORE JUSTICE, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

DpEak Sre: I read your letter to Ff. Mackaman, of Waynesburg, Ohio, which 
was published in the Cleveland Ledger afew days ago. Althouch Lama 
Republican and a protectionist, I am not sure that American wool would 
not be better protected by being placed on the free list than by any import 
duty that t be placed on foreign wool. In the following you will tind 
my reasons for thisopinion, and if any of my assertions are not true [ hope 

ou Will point out tome clearly where Iam in error, for I want to get the 

acts relating to the wool industry. 

A great many articles are imported that might be manufactured in this 
country if we were not handicapped in the matter of raw material, and 
much money would be retained here that now finds its way into the pockets 
of the foreigners, for American labor, though dearer per man, is cheaper 
than foreigh labor because more is produced per man in this country than 
in foreign countries. In support of this statement, I will say that we ex- 
port locomotives, watches, smail hardware, and many other things coni- 
posed almost entirely of labor, but we do not, and can not, export articles 
composed almost entirely of raw material. 

I believe that by putting some raw materials, wool among them, on the 
free list we would be protecting our manufacturers more than we are pro- 
tecting them now, for we would enable them to makemany things that they 
can not make under the present conditions. This would result in the em- 
ployment of more people than have ever been employed here, and it would 
result in greater trade than we have ever had. Idonotbelieve that placing 
wool on the free list would stop the production in this country, nor that it 
would lessen the . To illustrate: We import many woolen goods that 
we can not make because the duty on foreign wool precludes its use, and be- 
cause of the fact that American wool can not be manufactured into as fine 
goods as are produced by a combination of Americanand foreign wools. 

If the duty on foreign wool were removed, the American manufacturers. 
with the demands of 65,000,000 — back of them, would become bidders 
for this wool, and the ce of it would naturally advance under the law of 
supply andjdemand. The foreign manufacturer would have to pay the same 
price for it that we would pay, and with the advance in price of the foreign 
wool there would be an advance of the American wool. We are not handl- 
capped in the matter of wages, as I have shown, although we pay more per 
day than foreigners pay, and if the foreigners have to pay as much for raw 
materialas we pay, Wwe could manufacture many goods for our own con- 
sumption that we now import, and we would compete with them in many 
foreign markets where we now haveno trade, and we would use much more 
American wool than we are now using, You state in your article that 
owing to the low price obtained for Australian wool in free-trade England 
many of the producers of Australian wool found it impossible to continue 
the production of it and sold their sheep to be slaughtered. This will lessen 
the supply of Australian wool, and may have someeffect on England’s prices 
forit; butif England should find such a competitor for this product as it 
would find in the United States, there would be still further advances in the 
price of this wool. So long as England has no competition for Australian 
wool, it will to a great extent control the price of it. So long as there isa 
high tariff im this country which forces the American manufacturer to pay 
more per pound for wool thanthe English manufacturer pays, it cannot be 
used to an _ extent by the manufacturers in this country, and just that 
long it Ww necessary for American people to buy from England manu- 
factured goods that can not be made in this country, and just that long will 
we be furnisiing the English laborer and paying the profit of the English 
manufactucer. 

Hoping that you will give these points due consideration and let me hear 
from you, I remain, 

ours truly, 


78973. 


E.F GIESY. 
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I.-OVERRULING THE OBJECTIONS, 


PHILADELPHIA, October 6, 1898. 
EB. H. Gresy, esq., Lockland, Ohio: 


DEAR Sr: I have your favor of September 28, 

I wonder that you are not a Democrat, rene as zon appear to, in so 
many untruths. Your facts are all wrong; therefore it follows that your 
conclusions must be wrong, and I recommend your careful reading of a book 
on ‘The American Wool Industry,” written by the Hon. William Lawrence, 
president of the National Woolgrowers’ Association. 

I mail you a copy and ask you to read it carefully and to examine partic- 
ularly the diagrams on the back cover, with the description of that diagram 
which is on the inside of the back cover. The unthinking would undermine 
the foundations of our whole industrial system and bring down upon their 
heads the whole structure. You, fam sure, hold your present views owing 
to want of proper information. 


IL.—PROTECTION PROTECTS. 


How coula the American wool industry be better protected by wool being 
placed on the free list when the London value from the time of the passage 
of the tari law in 1967 up to January 1, 1893, was 50 per cent below the 
American price? If protection doubled the American ce would not the 
removal of that —— causo the price to fall to the level of the markets 
of the world, which from 1867 to 1893 were less than one-half of the Ameri- 
can price, as you will see by examining the following table: 


Comparison between protected American wool and similar wool in free-trade 
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Attention is called to the fact that the American quotations from 1868 to 
1877 were in currency, while the English quotations for the same period 
were in gold; that medium wool of the same grade, quality, and condition 
in free-trade London was more than 50 eee cent below the value of the same 
kind of wool under protection in the United States. Attention is alsocalled 
to the fact that the quotations for American and English wool between 1878 
and 1891 were both in gold; and during this period wool of the same diame- 
ter of fiber, and inthe same condition, averaged 51 per cent lower in free- 
trade London than under protection in the United States. 


UL.--NECESSITY FOR PROTECTION—FREIGHT CHARGES, 


To-day we have 45,000,000 of sheep in the United States, 27,500,000 of which 
and over 60 per cent of all are located west of the pry River. The 
freight on the wool from these sheep from theranch to the Eastern markets 
varies from 2 to 3 cents per pound, while the freight on wool from London 
\s only one-fourth of a cent per pound. How can the American woolgrower 
pay from 800 to 1,200 per cent more freight than his foreign competitor, when 

e freight alone under such unequal competition would of itself bar the 
American wool wer from his own market? Thus, with the removal of 
—— the difference in freight alone would be so heavily against the 

merican woolgrower that he would be compelled to go outof the business 


IV.--COMPARATIVE COST OF CLOTHING—AMERICAN WOOL MANUFACTURES 
SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN, 


If you have visited the Chicago ee oe will find that without ex- 
ception the woolens made by the American mills, in texture, color, and fin- 
ish, outdclass all foreign competitors. For confirmation of this read the tes- 
timony of Mr. Latzko, the Austrian World's Fair commissioner, before the 
Committee of Ways and Means fof the House of Se at Wash- 
ington] in September. Mr. Latzko was one of the ges. He says thatthe 
American goods have no superior in any of the world. There is noth- 
ing manufactured from woo! that can not be as well made in this country 
as elsewhere. [Mr. Latzko in his evidence says: ‘To-day the American 
manufacturer is able to make every kind or e of woolen goods at least 
ust as good as we make them in ra Tariff hearings before the 
ouse Committee of Ways and Means, Fifty-third Congress, September 12, 
1893, page £4. Additional evidence to the same effect is given in the Boston 
(December, 1893) Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, page 278, And to the same effect, see Switzler’s United States Treasury 
Department Wool Report, 1887, pages xxxvi, xxxvil.—W. L.] 
V.—PROTECTION NOT BURDENSOME TO CONSUMERS. 
The difference between free raw material in London and protected raw 
material under the McKinley law is only 90 cents in a fine dress suit of 


broadcloth. You can buy abroad a suit of fine broadcloth cons 3 
pounds of scoured wool costing in London 30 cents per pound, or 90 cents for 
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all the raw material in sucha suit. The whole of the balance of the cost of 
such a suit een represents labor and profit to the manufacturers, the 
free raw material in it costing not over 90 cents. In America the same 3 
pounds of scoured wool under the McKinley law costs double the free-trade 
price, or $1.89 (1 pound of scoured merino Wool would cost 60 cents here, as 
against 30cents in London). Ina suit ofclothing such as would be used by 
workingmen the difference would be less than in a dress suit and less than 90 
cents, probably not over 75 cents on each suitof clothing made of coarse wool. 

Coarse or medium scoured wools cost over 25 cents per pound in London, 
and in the United States under the McKinley law the cost of the same 
scoured coarse wool is under 50 cents, so that the greatest difference be- 
tween the free raw material and the protected raw material in a suit of 
workingman’s clothing would not exceed 75 cents, as against a difference of 
90 cents between free raw material and protected raw material in a fine 
broadcioth suit, such as the well-to-do would wear for evening dress. To 
give the consumer the benefit of from 75 to 90 cents on each suit of clothes it 
is proposed to take from wool the protection that it has had for a generation 
and subject it to the competition of imported cheap free wool. 


VI.—COMPARATIVE COSTS OF GROWING—WHY AUSTRALIANS CAN GROW 
WOOL AT LESS COST THAN WOOLGROWERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


oring the difference in freight against the American woolgrower, al- 
luded to above, the Australian woolgrower has the advantage of pasture all 
the year round, the pasture in Australia being better in winter than in sum- 
mer. The wooigrower in Australia rents his land from the Government for 
a smaller aan than the Ohio woolgrower in many cases pays in taxes 
alone, and the latter, owing to our rigorous winter climate five months in 
the year, feeds his sheep hay and grain, nearly the whole of which is labor. 
Itcosts nothing to grow hay or grain; nature does that. The main cost to 
the farmer (to the farmer in the United States) of hay and grain is in the 
preparing of the land, in peeetenes ps harvesting, and the feeding, which 
are all labor, and which represent 90 per cent of the whole cost of produc- 
tion, the remaining 10 per cent representing interest and taxes. 

Now, under these conditions the cost of raising wool in the United States 
is at least 11 cents per pound in actual outlay greater than the cost of rais- 
ing the same class of wool in Australia or the Argentine Republic, and the 
McKinley tariff law ewe the duty of 11 cents per pound on imported un- 
washed wool to put the American woolgrower on even terms with his for- 
eign competitor. The latter has advantages of cheap land, and in climatic 
sa cheaper freight, which to him is fully equivalent to 11 cents 
per pound. 


Vil.—I¥ WOOL BE PUT ON THE FREE LIST IT WILL DESTROY THE AMERICAN 
WOOL INDUSTRY. 


The American Soames will have to submit to the disadvantages of 
raising wool in this climate on even terms with his foreign rivals who do 
not have such difficulties to contend with, and so, without adequate pro- 
tection, must necessarily be driven out of the business. Ourseventh largest 
agricultural industry, producing annually $66,000,000 worth of wool, and rep- 
een an investment of $100.000,000 in sheep, will be destroyed by free 
trade. Sheep will be fattened and will then be sent to market as food, and 
flocks will See forever. Our food supply will in time thus be decreased 
and our manufacturers eventually will be driven to buy their wool in Lon- 
don or in Australia. 


VIIL—FREE WOOL WILL CAUSE THE EXPORT OF OUR GOLD. 


Gold will be thus sent out of the country again, increasing the harmful 
influences that must follow with the balance of trade permanently against 
us, 

IX.—FREE WOOL WILL CAUSE OVERPRODUCTION AND UNJUSTLY REDUCE 
THE PRICE OF CEREALS. 


The woolgrowers would be forced into some other industry. They would 
probably plow up their present sheep pastures, when the land is suitable, 
and raise wheat, of which we already Lave an overproduction and a surplus, 
and instead of having 60-cent wheat, as now, the probabilities ars that, in 
co! uence of the great increase in our surplus of wheat, in a short time 
we will have only 40-cent wheat. It is to the interest of American farmers 
to diversify their industries, and to produce such articles as will find a 
market at home instead of abroad. 


X.—PROTECTION SAVES COST OF MIDDLEMEN. 


The farmer who can sell direct to the consumer close to his home saves the 
middleman’s profits and thecost of transportation, which otherwise always 
lessen the net price to him when he has to find a market abroad. 


XIL.—MANUFACTURERS NOT HAMPERED—THE M’KINLEY LAW, SECTION 2%, 
GIVES FREE WOOL TO MANUFACTURE GOODS FOR EXPORT. 


American manufacturers are now in no way hampered in the matter of 
raw material. This en gen by the fact that under the McKinley law our 
imports of an wool were much greater than ever before. Weimported 
fore raw wool during the year ending June 30, 1893, in round figures, over 
168,000,000 pounds, an increase of 32 per cent over the heaviest imports ofany 
one year under any previous tariff law. 

The cost of this wool to the American manufacturer was less, including 
duties, than it had ever been before. Now, with the larger quantities of 
wool imported, amd with its cost lessened, wherein is there any ground for 
your statement that the American woolen manufacturer is handicapped in 
the matter of raw material? Besides, the McKinley law provides that 
exported goods made of imported wool shall entitle the exporter to a return 
of all such duties paid on such raw material save | per cent. Thus, for ex- 
port ee. the American manufacturer has free raw material. Now, 
why don’t he oapete his cloth? Because the labor he employs cost from two 
to three times the labor of his foreign free-trade competitor, making his 
product dearer and more oy The difference between American and Eu- 
ropean W is shown by Mr. Latzkoin a table furnished the Committee on 
Ways and Means and republishea in the American Economist. 

Our imports of manufactures of wool under the McKinley law have prac- 
tically not increased at all, and the great increase in our imports of raw 
material (wool) shows that protection, as adjusted by the McKinley law, 
has stimulated woolen manufact in the Unietd States to such an ex- 
tent and to have increased the American market for wool so greatly that 
the American mills have required not only all of the American clip, none 
of which is ex , but in addition have had to import over 168,000,000 


pounds of foreign wool to supply their needs, and this has been done with- 
out in any manner increasing the cost of clothing to our people. If there 
has been the cost of a suit of clothes to-day under the McKin- 


ley law ia lower than ever before in the history of the country. 


XUII.—FREE WOOL MEANS LESS REVENUE—IT WILL INJURE OUR MANUFAC- 
TURERS, WILL BENSIT FOREIGNERS, BUT RUIN AMERICANS, 


If the duty be soon removed or even reduced at a time when the Govern- 
ment needs more rather than less revenue, the only way to procure even the 
same revenue that is now collected is to double our imports. If we double 
our imports we obtain our supplies from abroad instead of at home. Wé 











cripple our manufactures and lessen our market for our wool. We give a 
great industrial impulse to foreign mills, and to this extent take employ- 
ment from our American mills, and for what? Simply in order to raise as 
much revenue under reduced duties for revenue only as we now collect 
under duties that are protective. 

Why, therefore, should we destroy a well-established industry that pays 
taxes to supply our Government and instead eee a@ foreign industry 
that pays nothing toward the support of our Government? If we reduce 
our revenue one-half by lowering or reducing duties we must double our 
ee to collect the same revenue that we now collect under our present 
met 8. 

XIV.—PROTECTION PROTECTS WOOLGROWERS. 


The employment of American machinery to its fullest capacity under the 
McKinley law, as previously stated, not only consumed all of our own wool 
product, but required the importation of over 163,000,000 pounds more, an im- 
ee quantity which never before was even approached. This foreign wool 

as been bousht because, even with the duty added, it was as cheap as Amert- 
can wool, the London or free-trade price of all wools having been only one- 
half of the American price for wool of the same kind and quality. It is not, 
therefore, conclusively proven that protection doubles the price to the 
American grower. 


XV.—WHY WOOLS SO LOW. 


Cheap foreign wool makes cheap American wool, and if the American 
woolgrowers had held their wools above the prices here of the foreign wools 
With the duty added, the latter, — cheaper, would have entirely = 
plied American mills, and would have left the American clip wholly unused; 
and the American woolgrower has been obliged to accept declining prices 
during the past few years because the markets of the world for wool have 
been declining. The London value of wool during the two years previous 
to Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration fell over 30 per cent, and during the same 

riod American wool deelined less than 7 per cent. If it was not the pro- 
tection of the McKinley tariff that stood between Ohio woolgrowers and the 
cheaper wool markets of the world, what was it? 


THE FEAR OF FREE TRADE. 


Since President Cleveland's inauguration and the assault by his Adminis- 
tration upon the American wool industry, American prices have declined 
from 25 to 30 per cent, when the outside markets of the world are unchanged, 
and why? hy did American wools hold up before this Administration 
came in and fall immediately afterward? It was because it was well known 
by everybody in the business that the London or free-trade price could not 
be reached without a decline in American prices of at least 50 per cent, and 
the movement toward the London market is in progress. 


XVI.—EUROPEAN FACTORY WORKMEN DO AS MUCH WORK AS AMERICAN 
AND FOR LESS WAGES. 


When you state that a workman will produce more cloth in this country 
than in foreign countries under conditions otherwise similar, you make a 
statement without foundation in fact. A manufacturer in this vicinity who, 
up to 1890, was making woolen goods in Bradford, England, under free 
trade, moved his machinery under the McKinley law from England to the 
United States. He has been running identically the same machinery, and 
with some of the same help employed upon the same machinery, under free 
trade in England and under the McKinley law in the United States. He says 
that the same man turns out as much or more work in England as in the 
United States, and that the laborcost inthe weaving alone on a yardofcloth 
ae under cheap foreign wages is less than 2 cents, and the labor 
cost of weaving 1 yard of the same quality of clothin the United States is 7 
cents. Thisis Sorkan to the higher wages paid here. 

This is for the labor of weaving alone, and the whole amount of labor 
represented by wages paid in constructing a yard of cloth from the time the 
wool is handled until the cloth is finished is only 15 cents in England, as 
against 34 cents in the United States. This is a comparison of free trade 
and protected labor on the same machinery, and in some cases with the 
same workmen, and is wholly outside of the cost of the raw material. 


XVII.—WHY WE CAN EXPORT LOCOMOTIVES AND WATCHES. 


You say that we export locomotives, watches, hardware, and many other 
things almost entirely composed of labor. Theexporter of locomotives and 
Watches gets a drawback of 99 per cent of the duties paid on his imported 
raw material, but in point of fact, locomotives are now exported because 
the American type rather than the foreign type of locomotives are wanted 
abroad. The largest exporter of locomotives informs me that if the English 
machinists choose to copy our patterns of locomotives, owing to the differ- 
ences in labor in their favor, they will be able to beat us out of such foreign 
markets as we now hold. The same applies to watches. When we began to 
make watches by machinery the Swiss hand-made watches were supplanted 
by American machine-made watches, and the Swiss watchmakers were idle; 
but since Switzerland has been compelled to put in the American patterns 
of machinery for making watches, owing to cheaper Swiss labor, they now 
make them cheaper than American watches. 


XVIIL.—WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 


a are not only regaining the markets of the world, which on. had pre- 

viously lost, but are invading the United States, and you can now buy cheap 
Swiss watches at a price, including the duty, that is as low or lower thanthe 

_ same grade of American watches, and I would like to know who. in this in- 
stance, pays theduty? The McKinley duties on watches no longer cover the 
difference between Swiss and American wages, as was the case when that law 
was made. 


XIX.—MANUFACTURERS FAVOR THE DUTY—FREE WOOL WILL NOT BENEFIT 
MANUFACTURERS. 

You say that by putting raw materials on the free list we would be pro- 

tecting our manufacturers more than we are protecting them now. ou 

appear to know more about their interests than they do themselves, other- 


wise why should 8 per cent of all the American woolen manufacturers join 
in a petition to the United States Senate inst the placing of wool on the 
free list? You can see in the New York Daily Tribune of September 13 the 


telegram announcing from Washington that woolen manufacturers pro- 
tested for seven hours before the Ways and Means Committee against any 
disturbance of the McKinley duties. 

‘Every manufacturer of woolen goods who spoke strongly opposed the re- 
moval of duties from wool, declaring that it would be ruinous to the wool- 
growers and flock-owners of the United States, and of no benefit to Ameri- 
can manufacturers or American wool consumers.” 

You must admit that manufacturers know more about the interests of 
their own business than those not in the business, like yourself, and that 
the placing of such raw material as wool on the free list would not enable 
them to make a single yard more of anything which they can now make. 


XX.—NO FOREIGN WOOLS NEEDED TO MIX. 


You say that American wool can not be manufactured into as fine goods 
&@s are produced by a combination of American and fore wools. Here 
you are again greatly in error. The late Capt. J. P. Bradley, of Ballara- 
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vale, Mass., andI beneve also Mr. MOSES STEVENS, 2 member of the pres- 
ent Committee of Ways and Means, made goods a quarter of a century ago 
of American picklock or Saxony wool which were so extremely fine that a 
ard of it could be drawn through a lady's finger ring. No finer goods can 
made to-day from any wool grown in any other part of the world. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of this picklock or Saxony wool, with a diam- 
eter of from 2,200 to 2,500 fibers to the inch, was sold under this very roof in 
former years. 

Australians did not produce it then, but now they produce Saxony wool 
so much cheaper than it can be produced on the Ohio farms that our manu- 
facturers have imported it from Australia, and the American woolgrowers, 
being unable to compete in price, are not nowraising Saxony wool yielding 
2 pounds to the fleece, but have gone into the business of producing the 
coarser merino wool, because they could clip from5 to6 pounds to the fleece, 
If the duties are removed the Australian competition that forced the Ohio 
woolgrower out of a business of producing Saxony wool will also force him 
to abandon the production of XX Ohio or merino wool. 


(The wool circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., of November 1, 1893. } 
IMPORTATIONS OF WOOL, 


The greatest amount of wool ever imported in any single year was under 
the McKinley law for the year ending June 30, 1893. Theimportsof raw wool 
then were over 168,000,000 pounds, or 32 per cent more than the importations 
of any previous — This refutes and disposes of the charge so often made 
by free traders that itis necessary to put wool on the free list in order to 
= American manufacturers cheap foreign wools for ae They never 

mported so much foreign wool as under the last year of the McKinley law, 

the schedules of which were so wisely drawn that under it the woolen mills 
of the United States were employed to their full capacity, so that the entire 
American clip of 1892 was not only all consumed in our home market, but 
168,000,000 pounds of foreign wool besides. 


WHAT ABOUT OHIO’S CLIP? 


Itis quite true, as you say, that if the duty on foreign wooi be removed 
the American manufacturers would become bidders on foreign wool. If 
American manufacturers are to supply themselves with foreign wool, it 
would be = because it would be cheaper to them than Ohio wool. Who, 
then, will be left to buy the Ohio clip, and whatis to become of it? 


XXL—FREE WOOL WILL DESTROY THE AMERICAN WOOL INDUSTRY. 


If American wool fallsto the foreign price under free trade, the Ohio sheep 
will be fattened and sent to the butcher, and woolgrowing in Ohio will cease 
to be an industry there except in limited cases where the farmers can pro- 
duce the coarser wool sheep for the meat, as they now produce cattle for that 

urpose. They would then consider the wool a by-product, as bullocks’ 

des are now considered. When conditions arrive at this point there will 
be no Merino or fine-wool sheep in Ohio, and none of any kind except mut- 
ton sheep, as is now the case in England. 

Since the enormous increase in the world’s supply in Australia and the 
Argentine Republic, prices of merino wool throughout the world have fallen 
and there is not a flock of Merino sheep in England to-day. The ony — 
left in that country are the coarse wool or mutton — mainly produce 
for the meat. Under the a of free trade competition with Australia, 
England to-day produces only 130,000,000 pounds of wool as against 1€0,000,- 
000 oo in 1875, when Australia only produced three-fifths of its present 
supply. 

(The wool circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., of November 1, 1893.] 
TERRITORIAL WOOLS. 


The bulk of the supply in the Eastern market is made up of wools from 
the so-called Territories. Values on these qualities have fallen near to the 
free wool level for the reason that more of them are offered for sale and the 
supply is oe than the presentdemand. Over 60 per cent of the wool clip 
of the Uni States is now grown in the Territories, from where the clip is 
usually sent to market immediately after an time. An outside price 
for the very best fine scoured Territory wool would be 40 cents. The aver- 
age price is pee not over 36 cents for good merino qualities. Faulty 
merinos and mediums sell in a limited way at 35 cents down to 30 cents 
scoured, according to the merits of the wool. 
fixed accordingly. 


XXII.—CONDITIONS 1857-1893—WHY PRICES OF AMERICAN WOOL DECLINED. 


Chairman WILSON, of the Committee on Ways and Means, being wholl 
unable to find any plausible reason for the removal of the duty upon wool, 
had toresortfor an illustration to a comparison with conditions in 1857. He 
stated that ‘* wool in 1857 was = on the free list, and that at that time we 
were prosperous."’ Now, what were then the existing conditions? In July, 
1857, Ohio wool was worth 60 cents, and wool was then put on the free 
list; then, as now, the Democrats had control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment. James Buchanan was President and both branches of Congress were 
Democratic. What followed? . Afinancial panic spread all over the country, 
and oF the end of that year XX Ohio wool had fallen from 60 cents to 30 cents, 
a decline of 50 per cent in six months. 

Chairman WILSON points to this condition as a happy state of affairs, and 
invites the American people toanew trialof the sameexperience. Besides, 
in 1857, the conditions of the world’s supply were very unlike those of 1893. 
Australia then D ong only 30,000,000 pounds of scoured wool as against 
250,000,000 pounds in 1893, an increase of over 700 per cent; the River Platte 
produced only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool and in 1893 that country 
ea 110,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, an increase of 1,000 per cent. 

e Cape of Good Hope in 1857 produced only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured 
wool, while in 1893 that country produced 50,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, 
an increase of 400 per cent. 

Thus the world’s supply of wool in 1893 is drawn from the southern hem- 
isphere, where, by reason of perennial pastures, better in winter than in 
summer, Wool can be produced at from 10 to 12 cents per pound below its 
cost in the rigorous winter climate of the United States, while in 1857 the 
bulk of the world’s supply came from the northern hemisphere, where, ow- 
ing to winter feeding, ee is always more costly than in Australia, 

ew and extensive flelds for woolgrowing have been opened in the south- 
ern temperate zone that were idle in 1857. 


XXIII.—WHY THE THREAT OF FREB WOOL IN 1893 REDUCED PRICES BEFORE 
THE TARIFF WAS REPEALED. 


In March, 1893, XX Ohio protected wool was worth over 60 cents scoured, 
and in free-trade London the same quality was worth 30 cents. If it were 
known that the McKinley law would not be disturbed XX Ohio wool in fleece 
would again be worth 60 cents scoured (its value on the day President Har- 
rison left the White House), but with free wool the price of XX Ohio would 
be the London price of 30 cents scoured. 


XXIV.—HIGH PRICES FOR FOREIGNERS—FREE WOOL WILL NOT ULTIMATELY 
AND PERMANENTLY GIVE CHEAPER WOOLEN GOODS. 

You say if Americans buy Australian wool it will lessen English supplies 

and advance English prices. This could not take place until the American 

clip is no longer produced. Then if we had enough protection upon cloth to 
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cover the difference between English and American factory wages so that 
we compete with (English cloth in our own markets, we would buy our raw 
wools in the London market as a matter of course, and the world's price for 
woo! would advance. [t might even afivance to a degree that would make 
wool in the free-trade maricets of the world as high as it has been in the 
United States under protection, but when this takes place the cost of the 
raw material in a suit of clothes must then be fully as great under free woo! 
as it is to-day with protected wool. 

Admitting that such may be the case, what has been accomplished? What 
has been gained? You have destroyed the American wool industry, worth 
to the nation 8200,000,000, and lessened the ability of the American wool- 
grower to purchase a. You have destroyed a market for 45,000,000 
bushels of corn and 200,000, pounds of hay previously consumed by our 
45,000,000 sheep. You have lessened the value of the sheep farm; you have 
paid en awful price for free raw material, and at the end of ten years, after 
destroying the American wool supply, which is one-eighth of the world’s 
product, wool becomes scarce and dear, and owing to the advance in the 
wool markets of the world clothing would be as dear or dearer than it ever 
was under the McKinley law. Now, if clothing is not to be permanent) 
Gheapened, what advantage is therein paying such a price for the exper!i- 
ment? 

‘When the free trader has realized to the fullest extent all that he ever 
hoped for from free trade, the cost of o it’will have been found to 
have been 60 at as to have counterbalanced more than hundreds of 
thousands of times over the supposed free-trade aiivantages. 

XXV.—FREE WOOL RUINOUS TO ALL AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 

You can not destroy a great industry in which at least ome people, di- 
rectly and indirectly, are interested without causing m misery to many 
men, nor without crippling to a greater or less degree every other man. 

‘The prosperity of this country under the McKinley law has been the great- 
est inits history. Why should we, therefore, repeal that law under which 
the American nation has been not only the most prosperous nation of the 
world, but during that time the only prosperous nation of the world? 


Very truly, yours, 
THEODORE JUSTICE. 


X¥V!.—THE FREE WOOL REPUBLICAN IS SOUNDLY CONVERTED—THE LOST 
SHEEP STRAYS NO MORE. 
LOCKLAND, OHIO, October 9, 1893. 
Dwar Ste: Your letter of the 6th instant, in re to mine of ‘the 28th ul- 
timo, is at hand, and proves the truth of an old saying, which is, in sub- 
stance, that a fool ean make an assertion in a few lines will take many 


pages from a wise man to disprove. 

ou have given me some hard raps, but I will put my pride in my pocket 
and offer your letter'to the } blican papers of this State for pub- 
the false claims of Demp- 








eading 
lication, that others, misled more than I was 
cratic free traders, may see the error of their course and return ‘to the fold 


Yours, truly, 
BE. H. GIESY. 
Mr. THEODORE JusTicn, Philadelphia. 


thank you for the of ‘The A merican Wool Industry, which reached 
me, and convinced me, before I received your excellent letter. 
Mr. Speaker, I have knowledge, uired b: experi- 


ence, of the hardships and vicissitudes of the farmer of the 
North. | was raised ona farm. Theearly years of mylife were 
—— in hard labor in the clearing, fencing, and cultivation of 

e farm in my own district in Ohio,:and I have lived -since 
among agriculturists all my life. My interests are identified 
with their‘interests. My property, what little I have, aside from 
the house in which I live, is all farm property. 


Diversity of production is a on the partof the farmer. 
If he could Pp uce other things than those now cultivated by the 
American farmer it would be better for him, for it would lessen 


the aggregate production of each specific commodity, and would 
give to the farmer a better market for the product which he 
now hus. And so it is vitally important that no industry which 
he now has shall be taken from him. 

I stand by the industrial development and prosperity of my 
own district. It is my duty todoso. It ismy duty to protest 
against the slaughter of one of the best industries of my people. 

It has been a pleasant sight to me to stand in the marts of 
trade during the months when thatcommodity is coming in, and 
watch the prosperity, apparent in the face of the farmer as he 
sells his wool at a fair price and receives its value incash. I 
felt that he would be protected from hard times in the matter of 

ving his taxes and Fag me the developmentof hisfarm. I 

onot want to see look of contentment.on the faces of the 
people of my district changed to a look of — and despair. 

Overthrow this industry and you cut off this money supply, 
ani you render valueless a aaa pereentage.of the land of my 
section of Ohio, and the same is true in other States. Iam op- 
posed toit. I denounce it. Itis an animes It is an injustice. 

If you were proceeding to carry out the complete develop- 
ment of your wretched policy of free raw material,and were 
going to apply it to all the commodities, there would be less 
ground for me to complain. I would feelsure of my obligations 
to the men whose commission I bear. 

I stand here to speak in the name-of the farmers of my dis- 
trict and demand their protection; I demand it in the name of 
the Republicans of my district, who have ever favored protec- 
tivo tariff; I demand it in the name and on behalf of the Demo- 
crats of my district who will be —_ it, and whose rights 
end interests I am bound to uphol as those of the Re- 

. publicans so far as this is concerned; I demand it in the name of 
abor, which will be sacriticed; I demandit in the name of capi- 
tal, which will be destroyed; I will the issue to the people 
of my district, and will ask them to second the demand at the 
ballot:box next November. 
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The Tarif—Iis Relation to Sugar. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 7971) to exempt from 
duty sugar, molasses, etc.— 
Mr. MEYER said: 
HISTORY OF TARIFF GONTROVERSY. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of the proper adjustment of duties 
upon imports has occupied the attention of the American peo- 
e throughout a long seriesof years. Atcertain periodsof our 

tory it has, it is true, occupied a secondary place. In our 
early history as 2 Republic the duties, though in some cases 0:- 
tensibly for protection, were so moderate all along the line that 
the question of their adjustment became one of detailrather than 
of principle. The war of 1812 with Great Britain forced the de- 
velopment of American manufactures, and when the bill of 1816 
was enacted prominent statesmen conceded that in a revision 
of the tariff care should be taken of the industries which had 
grown up under the policy and duty of national defense. At 
that time the strongest opposition to protective duties came 
from New England. 

In ‘October, 1820, at Boston, Daniel Webster declared the 
duties which were then in force to be in some cases enormous, 
and he protested against any increase of duties. But, sir, the 
duties of the tariff of that day were far lower onan average than 
these of the House or the Senate bill of this Congress. In 1824 
the tariff was again increased, but this was not enough for the 
protected classes. In 1828 the celebrated ‘‘ bill of abominations.” 
as it was called, was passed—a measure so oppressive in its fea- 
tures that the resistance to it assumed a revolutionary charac- 
ter, the State of South Carolina passing an ordinance declaring 
that'the law should not be enforced in her borders. The issue 
thus created between an extreme protective measure and a sys- 
tem of moderate duties was discussed throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. There were extremists on both sides, 
but moderate counsels triumphed in the end. 

Under the lead of a great and patriotic statesman (Mr. Clay) 
the famous romise measure of 1832 was passed, providing 
fora gradual reduction of duties. The best minds of the coun- 
try cob ted in that wise settlement. It was not built on any 
mere school of political economy, but was a wise, prac- 
tical application of the soundest principles of government and 
common sense to existingexigenciesandconditions. Thecrisis 
in our affairs was averted. Peace was restored and the country 
was 8 the ‘painful spectacle of the coercion by armed force 
of one of the States that had helped to create the Government 
and achieve our independence. 

In 1842 the strife was renewed by the passage of a high pro- 
tective tariff bill, favored by Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and the 
leading Whigs of that day. The measure was opposed by Ben- 
ton, Calhoun, Walker, Silas Wright, and all the Democratic 
champions. The discussion was profound and on a high plane o! 
argument. It extended throughout all the States, and while it 
did not figure so prominently in the Presidential campaign of 1844 
as the issue of the annexation of Texas, the tendency of public 
thought ran to free trade and a reduced taxation; and none 
could feel surprise when the Democratic party having gained 
control of the Presidency and both Houses of Congress pro- 
ceeded to enact the celebrated Walker tariff of 1846. 

THE WALKER TARIFF OF 1846. 

This measure was on the whole a very moderate bill though 
framed entirely on the ad valorem principle. There was noth- 
ing revolutionary about it whatever. here were indeed a 
certain class of extremists and doctrinaires among Democrats 
who complained that the bill did not go far enough. The 
enemies of the bill, on the other hand, were vehement in their 

rophecies of ruin to the revenues and disaster to the country 
n event of the passage of the bill. Now the pending measure 
of tariff reform is arraigned as not going far enough in reduc- 
tion to satisfy the ~ ramme of the Chicago platform. Avowed 

rotectionists of the Republican party in another branch of the 
Rovedaunet are heard saying that the bill is a protective tariff, 
and yet atthe same time they allege that the bill will destroy 
our manufacturing industries. 

But in 1846 the opponents of revenue reform claimed that the 
Democrats were passing the bill in violation of their tion 
during the canvass of 1844. The bill of 1846 passed ‘by cast- 
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ing vote of George M. Dallas, the Vice-President. It vindicated 
by its operations the wisdom of the great statesmen who framed 
it. The Democracy lost the Presidential election of 1848, but 
the tariff passed by them in 1846 remained on the statute book 
ablessing tothecountry. Underits benign operation the manu- 
facturers of the country, whose ruin and destruction had been 
so confidently predicted, increased to an extraordinary extent 
and every interest prospered. 

Mr. Blaine has borne honorable and truthful testimony to the 
prosperity of the country at this epoch. The lessons of history 
can not be gainsaid. Public opinion, even among the strongest 
upholders of the protective system, underwent a great change. 
By the year 1857 the tariff had practically ceased to be an issue 
between the two parties. Certain it is that in passing the tariff 
bill of March, 1857, party lines were not drawn, though the sub- 
ject had been exhaustively discussed and fought over for the 
preceding thirty years. All portions of the Union and eminent 
men of both parties coljperated in the passage of the law. Sir, 
we may learn alesson by a closer study of this statute of 1857. 
We had then a Democratic President. 

THE TARIFF OF 1857. 

Franklin Pierce was in the White House. There was a Derfi- 
ocratic Senate and a Republican House of Representatives. 
Robert M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, an eminent free trader, was 
chairman of the Senate Committee of Finance, ‘and it was a sub- 
stitute bill offered by him that with slight changes was finally 
adopted by the two Houses. The chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was Mr. Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, 
then a Republican. Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, was 
Speaker. James Guthrie, of Kentucky, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, had repeatedly urged the reduction of the tariff. The 
House of Representatives responding to the general sentiment 
of the country, passed a bill providing for a reduction of tariff 
rates. 

The bill as finally agreed upon was stated to be an average of 
about 25 per cent, but would be found lower if the free list be in- 
cluded in making up the average. Who voted for this meas- 


ure? We findin the Senate the grenxt names of Evans, Fish, 
Seward, Trumbull, and Henry Wilson among the Republicans, 


and of Hunter, Douglass, Mason, Toombs, Mallory, and Ben- 
jamin among the Democrats. In a Senate nearly balanced by 
arty division there were 33 ayes and only 8 nays on passing the 

ill. New Engtand favored the bill. 

In the House of Representatives the bill was voted for by the 
most prominent Democrats and Republicans, and ina Repub- 
lican House was passed by 123 to72. Among theRepublicans 
voting for it were Burlingame, Lewis D. Campbell, Henry Win- 
ter Davis, and Israel Washburn, and there were also old ‘Whigs 
coiperating with such Democrats as Bocock, Fuller, Garnett, S. 
S. Marshall, Orr, and Letcher. Mr.Campbell, of Ohio, Repub- 
lican, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in present- 
ing the conference report, said: 

it is a veport unanimously agreed to by members of both branches of 
Congress, from different sections of the country,‘and of the contending polit- 
icai parties ofthe day, composing the committee ofconference, towhom the 
delicate and responsible task was assigned. 

And again: 

iam satisiied, in view of all the circumstances which surround this great 
question, that the passage of this bill will give relief to the country, and 
stimulate and strengthen American industry, whatever may be its effect 
upon the revenue. 

Mr. Campbell also uttered a sentiment that I commend to the 
Republicans of this day as worthy of immitation. He said: 

We have treated iron and sugar and hemp and lead on the principle of 
oquality, making the same percentage reduction on each. 

The passage of this bill of March 3, 1857, was.a most emphatic 
tribute by public men, and those the ablest.of both political par- 
ties, to the working of the Walker tariff bill of 1845. Mr. Hun- 
ter, the great leader in Congress of what was called the free- 
trade school of thought, admitted thatthe Walker tariff bill was 
not ‘‘a perfect measuro,” but said he: 

It performed a:great office in its day, but interests and investments had 
grown up under it and it is our duty in modifying it to respect these in- 
terests, and, providing we can make a sensible step in the right direction 
and reasonable approach to thetrue policy, then'to proceed slowly and grad- 
ually, so as to protect from sudden the interests which have thus 
grown up. aang ap mene | of considerations of justice, thedictates of policy 
should prevent us from doing anything to prostrate these interests by a 
sudden blow,as theirrnin would lead to a general commercial revulsion 
and bring disaster upon ail. 

I recur to this interesting period of our history for a double 
ao. First, I desire to show by these citations of opinion 

m opposing leaders in 1857, and ata time of intense party ex- 
citement, the spirit in which great men of that day felt it to be 
their duty tolegislate. They rose above sectionalism and I may 
say above party. They were reluctant to cripple by rash and 
violent legislation any industry that had grown up under a 
governmental policy. 
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The words of Senator Hunter were butan echo of the wise 
statesmanship that led Mr. Calhoun to favor the tariff bill of 
1816, though both represented a constituency not interested in 
the protective system. More than this, the bill was considerate 
of all the States. No State was to be ruined or destroyed or 
denied the benefits of the general system pervading the bill. 
A proposition to make war on Louisiana sugar industries found 
no favor then with the distinguished men of the Republican 
party, and no Democratic freo trader could be found who did 
not regard sugar asa fair object for revenue taxation. 

There is the further moral in this references that although the 
bill of 1846 had been most savagely resisted, and all manner of 
evil predicted as the consequence of its enactment, it 3c 
fessed by everybody ten years afterwards that the bill had worked 
well for the great interests of the country, and that the polic) 
of freer trade—not free trade—which pervaded it should re- 
ceivea larger development. It appears by the debates of th 
time that American manufactures had developed amazingly 
under the conjoint influence of lower duties and the large in- 
crease of specie money resulting from the discoveries of gold in 
California.and Australia. The advance of prices had not de- 
pressed but stimulated industry. 

The reductions of duties had not impeded for an hour the on 
ward progress of American manufactures. Mr. Hunter stated 
in 1857 that the product of American iron had doubled in th: 
preceding five years, and he foreshadowed the enormous devel- 
opment of this industry in the Union, which is now-a matter of 
history. A Pennsylvania Senator indorsed the truth of this 
statement, yet it was from Pennsylvania that the principal op- 
position came to the bill of 1846 and to that of 1857. Thatgreat 
State; as we now see, underrated her own resources and th: 
great capacity of her industrial classes. 

The property and wealth of the country increased enormous!) 
under these two liberal tariffs. From 1830 to 1840 the increase 
of national wealth was 42 per cent, from 1840 to 1850 the increase 
was 64 per cent, but from 1850 to 1860 the increase was 126 per 
cent. in this last period our manufactures increased &7 pe! 
cent. This subject was well presented by Senator Gibson, of 
Louisiana, some years since ina Senate debate. He showed that 
there had been no such increase of general prosperity since 1860 
as inthe ten years previous, and he gave the reason, namely, that 
under a low or moderate tariff the tax levied goes chiefly to the 
Treasury, while under every high tariff the contributions of 
the people go to the manufacturers, and the restrictions upon 
exchanges limit.our marketsand tend to lessen the general range 
of wages and the general profits of the whole people. 

I ask our opponents to weigh these facts in a calmer spirit, 
and to ask themselves whether a consideration of our past his 
tory ought not to lead them to welcome a fair and conservative 
revision of the tariff as best on the whole for every section of 
the Union and best for the manufacturers and their employés. 
1 have no denunciations for those who hold to the doctrine of 
the protection of American industry by protective duties. | 
admit thata number of great and patriotic Americans in the 
past have held to thisgreed. But I insist that the great weigh 
of American thought prior to the war and that the greatest 
minds of the country favored a moderate scale of duties. 

Ii matters not that from some of those expressions may be 
found favorable to the idea of protection either direct or inci- 
dental. Pass.any tariff bill you please for bona fide revenue 
purposes, one designed to raise, say, one-half or two-thirds of the 
revenue necessary for the Government, and you necessarily pro 
tect a large class of manufacturing interests, and it may b 
nearly the whole of them. A fair revenue duty of 20 or 


t 
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cent on certain manufactured products is very often a most 
effective protective duty in its actual operation. Some of our 
manufactures are independent of any protective duty and can 


go to the markets of the world. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that all our early tariffs, those 
passed by statesmen of the revolutionary school, were low tariffs. 
Call these statesmen protectionists, if you please, you can find 
nothing in their solemn acts of legislation that can give coun- 
tenance to the act of 1883 and still less to the McKinley tariff of 
1890. 

TARIFFS OF THE CIVIL WAR, AND 

I have no criticism or complaint to make of the tariff bills 
passed during the civil war. In such a period considerations 
are often paramount which in time of peace ought to be dis- 
carded. Nor amI ina mood to condemn the tariff bills passed 
shortly after the war. In the hurly-burly of that great conflict 
the economic lessons of the past had been nearly forgotten. 
They had been forgotten by Republicans and were not too well 
remembered by some of the Democrats. Then there were the 
questions of providing for the public debt, principal and in- 
terest; of resuming specie payments of providing for pensions 
and a great civil list, and the unfortunate sectional legislation 
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of the Republican party—a hundred things, 1 might say, all 
tending to obscure and put out of sight the true principles o’ 
tariff adjustment and reform. 

Much of this period I pass over purposely, because I do not 
wish to revive bad feeling and old controversies. Above all do 
I desire that a fair, liberal, and moderate settlement of the 
tariff may be arrived at, which will do no injustice or injury to 
any portion of the Union, and under which prosperity may re- 
turn to the entire country. I am one of those who believe that 
this country is so linked together by common interests, that no 
war upon any State or section can fail to bring some injury to all 
the others. The prosperity of any one conduces to the pros- 
perity of the other States, and inures to the glory and power of 
the entire Union. 

Iam glad to think that this great truth is being generally 
accepted by all our citizens, and it ought not for one moment 
to be absent from our minds. It ought to control our policy and 
ner our conduct in dealing with this great and difficult ques- 
tion. 

And now, cherishing this sentiment, and with all my heart 
desiring the prosperity of every member of the Union, I wish to 
speak as briefly as may be of those duties or branches of the tariff 
sere in which the State of Louisiana is chiefly interested. 

have a right, sir, to address the members of both sides of the 
House in a proper spirit and temper on this question. I shall 
speak to each with entire respect and frankness. 

Speaking to the Republicans, [ would say that although the 
State of Louisiana has a Democratic delegation on this floor, 
she has the same right to her political preferences as the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maine, and Massachusetts. The delegation 
came here with no wish or mission to work injury or oe 
upon any State of the Union. Theydesire the prosperity of the 
entire Union, and if their methods of securing it be different 
from your own, they ought not to be punished for it any more 
than the Democratic citizens of your own Republican States who 
do not choose or approve your way of a. State. When- 
ever it comes to the question of defending this country against 
any yp foe, you will find Louisianaas ready as she was when 
in 1814 she helped to win the great victory which saved the 
imilitary honor of the Union. 

Remember that by your policy of emancipation, reconstruc- 
tion, enfranchisement of the blacks and other laws you have, 
whatever your motivesof policy, placed a great strain and burden 
upon a State impoverished and destroyed by the civil war, a 
burden from which the most wealthy and flourishing. commu- 
nity of the North might well pray to be delivered. Remember, 
too, that one-half of our population is composed of black men 
and women—a people set free by your policy, enfranchised by 
your act, and next consigned to the great struggle for bread 
which now all over the civilized world is attended with so much 
of friction, so much of suffering, and often, I grieve to say, with 
such scanty success. 

TREATMENT OF THE BLACK RACE, 

You have claimed to be the friends of those black people. 
Are you still their friends? Can you, will you, outof any resent- 
ment for the whites who prefer other party associations, adopt 
a policy which takes the bread out of the mouths of over half 
this population? To-day they are measurably contented labor- 
ers. If not greatly prospering where nobody, or at least very 
few, are yoenpnr ents they have at least the necessaries of life, and 
they have a hope, like their white employers, for better days. 
Do you wish to add this large class to the m— unhappy mass 
of unemployed labor throughout the land 

Some years ago you proposed to pass an election bill for their 
benefit. Leave it to them and they would say that food and 
shelter were far more important considerations. I ask you to 
be theirfriends now in deed andin truth. Givethem the benefit 
of your sympathy and the full, fair application of the principles 
of political economy which you claim to be best for the country. 
I assume that you feel the justice and fairness of what I say now. 
The only question for you then, is this, whether I have drawn 
too strong a picture of the ruin that will follow if the policy of 
free sugar be adopted. I assure you that I speak the solemn, 
sober, literal truth when I declare to es that the policy of free 
sugar means the starvation or exile of hundreds of thousands of 
African laborers. 

There is no other work for them to do where they live but this 
work. The lands are adapted, and wonderfully adapted, to the 
ha of sugar. Under the conditions that existed in 1857 to 

861 a moderate duty of 24 per cent ad valorem sufficed to sus- 
tain and develop this industry against the competition of trop- 
ical sugar. But destroy this industry, and there is nothing to 
bese either the Mee ey = amounting in all to 500,000 

e, now engaged in andderiving employment from sugar 
aed aaiian can turn their hands. The whites, or a partof them, 
may emigrate to other fields of labor, but what will you do with 
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the great mass of the blacks. Are you ready to deplete the 
public Treasury in order to ship them to Santo Domingo or the 
tropics? 

Or will you give them a home in New England or the great 
States of the Northwest? New England is already crowded. 
She does not want black immigrants, as I believe. In the 
Northwest the laborer is now barely living, and he is often un- 
employed. And yet you must do something, if you deprive 
these black people of a living. Suppose the future historian 
should take up the record of your achievements for the black 
man and find that when he had ceased tofurnish you with politi- 
cal power you had inflicted on him this terrible doom. Do you 
thi~’ that he would find for youract one word of vindication or 
extenuation? Sir, I wish tospeak, and [ do speak, not to wound, 
not to irritate or denounce, not to bring up an unhappy past, 
but to protest against the commission of a great wrong, which, 
if not so meant and designed, will be none the less cruel and 
deadly in its operations. 

What I have said to Republicans applies with almost equal 
force to the Democrats of the North. You codperated in the 
measures and policy which led to the emancipation and enfran- 
chisoment of the blacks and their transfer from a protected con- 
dition in which comfortable support and sustenance were never 
wanting, and exposed them to the conflicts and hazards of afree 
society, with its fierce and increasing competition for bread, and 
a rivalry with the Caucasian laborer. You helped to put him 
in this terrible battle between capital and labor. Certainly he 
has some claim on your consideration and mercy. 

Certainly I have a right to assume that with 2,000,000 of white 
men in this country now out of employment you can not want to 
augment this number by half a million additional beggared 
people, far more ignorant, helpless, and unable to shift for 
themselves in new conditions than the whites. This would not 
be justice, or mercy, or statesmanship. But this is what the 
ery of ‘‘free sugar” means for Louisiana and for her black people. 
You may say that sugar is food, the daily food of the people, and 
ought to be free from taxation. 

I ask you in turn, do you think it well for a great Republic 
like this to be dependent, entirely dependent, upon foreign 
countries for any —_ of its food supply? Germany, France, 
Austria, and Russia grow theirown sugar. Great Britain may 
endure such a state of dependence, for she can not feed her own 
people by home supplies, and besides she commands the seas 
and can draw in peace and in war from every quarter, but what 
is a necessity for her would be a needless shame and a disgrace 
for acountry with such unbounded resources as our own, and it 
must be remembered that we do not command the seas. 

We are only sixth in naval power, and a war with England 
would find us unable to import the supplies of sugar, for which 
some of you would have us to be dependent on Cuba, St. Do- 
mingo, Hawaii, and Europe. With these conditions not likely 
to be soon changed, is it wise to destroy our large sugar indus- 
try? Isit not far better to build it up, and in part, at least, to 
have our own sugar supply? Remember, sir, that sugar is a 
bulky article, not like tea and coffee, which in time of war could 
so much more easily evade blockade. 

But, sir, I wish to ask Democrats who are thinking of abolish- 
ing the sugar duty, or of reducing it so low as to destroy our 
production, whether they have fairly weighed the question of 
what constitutes a revenue tariff, and whether they are willing 
to respect the traditions of the past, the legislative acts of the 
Republic, and the principles of tariff adjustment laid down by 
the most eminent revenue reformers of our history. Tested by 
all of these standards, you have no right to abolish or cutdown 
the duty on sugar. 

PRECEDENTS AND AUTHORITIES FOR SUGAR DUTIES. 

What has been our general policy as a Government in respect 
to sugar? Our first tariff duties on sugar were entirely for rev- 
enue; for we did not acquire Louisiana till 1803, nor Florida till 
1820. Texas, with a large sugar ee but not developed, 
did not come to us till 1845. We find the earlier tariffs im- 
posed considerable duties on sugar, though we did not make a 

und of it. These were the tariffs of 1789, 1790, 1791, May, 

792, 1794 and 1795, 1797, 1800, and 1804. 

In these tariffs we find brown sugar taxed 1 cent, 14 cents, and 
all the way to 24 centsper pound. Other sugarsof higher grade 
were taxed from 3 to 5 cents, and even 9 cents per pound. We 
had then no war, no talk about a free breakfast, and sugar was 
by the fathers of the country deemed a fair object of revenue 
taxation. Pursuing our legislative history from 1804 down to 
1816, a period that embraced first a condition of quasi war and 
next actual war with Great Britain, we find raw sugars put at 
2+ cents to 5 cents per pound, and other sugars of higher grade 
at 9 andeven 18 cents per pound. 

These duties were laid for revenue, and it may be added that 
under the circumstances of war and public distress the particular 
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rates then imposed do not constitute a precedent, except as to 
the general principle of treating sugar asa prominent article of 
revenue taxation. 

The tariff acts of 1816, 1818, 1819, 1824, and 1825 were well-con- 
sidered laws and constitute a deliberate Government policy. 
How was sugar treated by these laws? We find raw brown 
sugar taxed 3 cents per pound, refined loaf sugar at 12 cents per 
pound, and lump sugar at 4 cents per pound. 

These duties were maintained in the acts of 1828 and 1830. 
There were many tariff changes, but no change in respect to 
the sugar tariff. The act of 1832 put 24 cents on raw sugars. 

We approach next the era of the tariff and nullification agita- 
tion of 1832. By the act of March, 1833, known as the compro- 
mise act, there was provided a gradual and prospective reduc- 
tion of- all tariff rates. Sugar had nothing to do with this 
controversy, but the duty fell under the general system of the 
bill to reduce duties. It did not fall, however, below 2 
per pound on raw sugars, and by the tariff act of 1842 the duty 
on raw sugars was again placed at 24+ cents per pound, and on 
higher grades from 4 to 6 cents per pound. 


This last act was avowedly a protective-tariff act, passed un- | 


der the auspices of Henry Clayand the Whigsof that day. But 
we see all through in the earlier revenue tariffs,'in the war 
tariffs, in the post bellum legislation of 1816, 1824, and 1828, asin 
the compromise act of 1833, and the Whig protective tariff of 
1242, a duty imposed on sugars in excess of any rates which are 
now suggested. Does not all this mark apolicy which is worthy 
of our consideration? 

But let us take the Walker tariff of 1846, a Democratic and 
revenue-tariff measure. All sugars were taxed 30 per cent ad 
valorem. The ruling price of sugar was then 4t¢ to 7+ cents per 
pound, so that the duty was equal to from 1.3to 2.1 cénts per 
pound, or an average of 1.6 cents perpound. ‘This is actually 
in excess and largely of what the duty would now amount to 
under the pending bill as passed by the United States Senate. 
It must not be forgotten that when the Walker tariff rate was 
imposed Louisiana was a wealthy and prosperous Commonwealth 
and every agricultural interest thriving with organized, con- 
tented, and thoroughly reliable labor, and all the relations of 
business and industry harmonious. That duty was more liberal 
to the planters then than 50 per cent would be now. Have we 
not a right to ask Democrats of this day to pay some respect to 
this great monument of Democratic wisdom and statesmanship? 
Referring to a letter of Andrew Jackson's Secretary of the 
Treasury, cited in a report made to the Senate February 16, 
1831, we find more Democratic authority in the same line of 
thought. The language of this report is worthy of attention. 
It says: 

The duly of 2} cents per pound on brown sugar when we obtained Louis- 
jana was evidently aapeers for revenue alone. During the war of 1812it was 
doubled for revenue. nder these duties, however, the culture of thesugar 
cane and the manufacture of sugar grew to a degree of importance that well 
merited the attention of Congress, and in 1819 the duty was fixed at 3 cents 

rpound. As this exceeded the duty laid before Louisiana was obtained 

y ne-half cent a pound, it may be considered that the duty was increased 
to that amount for the protection and encouragement of one of the most im- 
—— of agriculture and manufacture which this country can 

The report then proceeds to show that Louisiana was produc- 
ing in 1828 two-thirds of all the sugar required for home con- 
sumption. In the matter of price the report said that it had 
been constantly decreasing, and that ‘‘ the competition between 
foreign and domestic productions had kept down the price.” 

Such was Democratic policy and such the policy also of their 
—- in the old days. 

assing to the tariff imposed during the civil war, we find raw 
sugars taxed from 2 cents to 3 cents per pound, with an increase 
of duties for the higher grades. This policy was maintained in 
the numerous tariifs following the war. he lowest rate was 
that of 1f cents on certain raw sugars by the acts of 1870 and 
1872, but other raw sugars were taxed from 2 cents to 2? 
cents per pound. Twenty-five per cent additional on all these 
duties was added by the law of March, 1875. 

For this legislation from 1861 to 1875 the Republicans were 
chiefly responsible, but the Democrats did not oppose it. On 
the contrary, their ablest thinkers, like Mr. David A. Wells, 
a and eulogized this duty as one of the best in the whole 

riff. 

The act of 1883 imposed a duty of 1.40 cents per pound on 
sugars not above 15 Dutch standard testing 75°, and placed on 
sugars above 13 and not above 16 a duty of 2% cents per pound. 

In other words, the policy of both parties, as shown by the 
laws and public declarations of eminent men, appears to have 
been nearly uniform down to the time of the legislation of 1890, 
which made raw sugar free, but gavea bounty tothe producers. 
Ihave cited the examples of our early history. It is not easy 
to find special declarations in favor of this tax in that period, 
because hardly anyone disputed the propriety or wisdom of this 
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tax, but we find Mr. James Buchanan saying in his speech of 
August, 1842: 


Inregard to the article of sugar, the case is this: Althoughits use isequally 
extensive with that of tea and coffee, yet it is a domestic production and its 
culture in Louisiana has reduced the price to the consumer. It is, there- 
fore, a fair subject for revenue and ‘incidental protection."’ The interest 
of the sugar planter is one which we are bound to cherish. It has the 
higher claims on my regard because it is an agricultural interest. If we 
should suffer sugar to enter our ports duty free it would impoverish and 
ruin one of the sovereign States of the Union, and in the end greatly en- 
hance the price of sugar to the consumer. 


Such were the views of James Buchanan, the leading mind of 
a great State which was Democratic from the days of Jefferson 
to his own time, the friend of Andrew Jackson, and at a later 
day President of the United States. 

But let me read you the words of Silas Wright, of New York, 


|a@ great Democratic Senator, whose mind seemed to grasp the 


most difficult financial problems as if by intuition; one whose 
master intellect, joined to the simplicity and purity of his life, 


| made him justly the pride of his State and an honor to the Re- 


public even amid the galaxy of that day, so fruitful in genius. 
In an exhaustive discussion of the tariff question in the United 
States Senate on April 19 and 23, 1844, he said of sugar: 

This is an agricultural production which has grown into importance in 
our country within a few years, comparatively speaking, and yet it has al- 
—— become the great staple of one section, and the cultivation and pro- 
duction are rapidly increasing. He was wholly unacquainted with this 
branch of agriculture and could not, therefore, form any opinion as to the 
extent of oo required forit. The article was one which had been 
very heavily taxed under almost all our tariff laws; formerly much more 
as a rich source of revenue than from any object of protection to the domes- 
tic production. It had proved to be an article which would bear a higher 
rate of revenue duty than almost any other considerable article of import 
in our whole list. 

The duty imposed under the present tariff law is much less than that 
under the tariff of 1816 or any intermediate law, other than the gradual re- 
ductions under the compromise act, and yet the rates, as had been seen, 
were from 67 to 101 per cent under this law. Itwould also be observed that 
the falling off inthe trade in this article, upon a comparison with the six 
years, had been 56 per cent, and with the single year 1842 but 48 per cent, 
much less than most of the other articles subject to such extreme rates of 
duty. These facts were referred to far the purpose of showing that the arti- 
cle would bear a very high revenue duty, and he did not doubt that all the 
protection required, and certainly all which it would be reasonable to im- 
pose upon an article of such universal consumption, could be afforded with- 
out a violation of the revenue principle. : 

Such was the way in which a great, a thoughtful, and pro- 
found financier deemed it his duty to approach the question of 
this sugar tax. He favored a liberal revenue duty, with its in- 
cidental protection to a great agricultural interest. This is 
our position to-day. We stand with Silas Wright. 

Where stood John C. Calhoun, the great apostle of free trade 
and tariff reform? Search his many speeches on this tariff 
question, and where will you find a word of criticism of the 
sugar duty? But, sir, you do find his vote recorded for the 
tariff of 1816, which imposed 3 cents per pound on raw sugars, 
4 cents on powdered sugar, and 12 cents on loaf sugar. I com- 
mend Calhoun’'s vote and Silas Wright’s teachings to those of 
our day who ignorantly worship at the altar of free trade, but 
are unwilling or unable to grasp its principles. 

I chailenge, sir, anyone to name agreatstatesman of any party 
prior to the civil war, or I may say down to a later — who 
held that sugar should not be placed on the dutiable list. Under 
any fair protective system the industry was bound to be included 
and receive its just measure of protection. Asarevenue article 
no prominent man of any party proposed an abolition or a seri- 
ous reduction of the duty. But appealing to my Democratic 
friends I ask them to call up in their recollection the names of 
the most distinguished revenue reformers since the civil war, 
those who have been conspicuous in reviving attention to the 
subject and in pleading in and out of season for the cause of rev- 
enue reform. 

Go over the list, if you please, of James B. Beck, William R. 
Morrison, John Randolph Tucker, ROGER Q. MILLS, John G. 
Carlisle, David A. Wells, and other hardly less distinguished and 
eloquent advocates of tariff reform, and you will hardly find one 
who does not recognize the truth that sugar is a proper subject 
for an ample revenue duty, and an article of all others which 
yields the largest revenue to the Government while at the same 
time it imposes the least burden upon the consumer. The true 
theory of a revenue tariff is to raise the maximum of revenue 
necessary for an economical government with the minimum of 
burden to the people who have to pay the tax. This is an ele- 
mentary principle of a revenue tariff as distinguished from one 
merely intended to benefit certain favored classes. 

Take the different tariff bills reported by Democratic commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives since the civil war. There 
was the Wood tariff bill, placing the duty on raw sugar at 2.30 
cents per pound; the Robbins bill, to regulate the duties on 
sugar, putting the duty at 2.40; and the bill agreed on in the 
Forty-sixth Congress by Messrs Garfield, fFRyE, Tucker, Car- 
lisle, and Morrison, placing the duty on the commonest grade 
of sugars at 2.18 cents. Take the celebrated Mills bill, passed 
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by 2 party vote through the House of Representatives and 
adopted by the Democratic party in their national convention 
in 1388 at St. Louis. The duty in that bill was as follows: On 
sugars testing not above 75° a duty of 1.15 cents per pound, and 
for every additional degree thirty-two thousandths of a cent per 
pound; on sugar above 13 Dutch standard and not above 16, 2.20 
cents, and for refined sugars 2.40 cents per pound. 
AUTHORITY OF MILLS, CARLISLE, AND MANNING. 


Mr. MILs, the author of this bill, was too able a man and 
too well grounded in the principles of political economy to favor 
the scheme of free sugar. But perhaps the best exposition of 
the Democratic doctrine on this question may be found in the 
speech of the Hon. John G. Carlisle, our present Secretary of 
the Treasury, delivered May 19, 1888, in this House. Hear the 
clear elucidation of the question by this master mind: 


Hut, sir, let us see what would be the effectof the — of the duty on sugar, 
the effect upon the revenue, and upon the ple 2 are co a to pay 
taxes in some form for the support of theGovernment. 

The latest report [I have at hand showing the total amount of sugar = 
duced in this country and the total amount consumed are for the year 1886, 
and they show that the domestic ction wa 302,754,486 pounds, while 
the total consumption was 3,111,640,000 pounds. thus appears that con- 
siderably less than one-tenth of the domestic consumption is produced at 
home, and that the remainder is imported and pays duty at custom- 
house. The nee coe during the last fiscal year was $57,000,000. Now, 
assuming that the whole amount of the duty is to the price of the do- 
mestic article, itis clear that whenever 81 is taken out of the pocket of the 
consumer on account of this increased price more than $10 are paid into 
pen pe = vet + meme for the support of the Government and the dischage 

s obligations. 

The repeal of this duty, therefore, while it would undoubtedly reduce the 
rovenue, would afford very little relief to the oa in comparison with the 
relief that would bea: ed by there of duties nmany other articles 
in common use. For instance, the duty collected last year wpon woolen 
goods, cotton goods, and fron and steel was $62,000,000; but this was a very 





smail proportion of the burden actually im upon the consumers of 
these articles. According to the last. of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, which has just been issued, were produced in this country 


Cotas Oe year 1887, 2,854,130 gross tons of Bessemer steel rails. The du 
son. article is $17 per ton. A thesame rule to-thisarticle whic 
Ihave applied to sugar, and whic on the other side also ly 
tosugar, that is the whole amount of the duty is added to the price o 
domestic product, it is easy to see that the increased:costof s' railsalone 
to the people of this country in 1887 was over $40, 000, 000, although the Gov: 
ernment received only about $1,000,000 revenue from thissource. * * * 

If gentlemen desire to extend relief to the producers of sugar, and at the 
same time help all the other people of the country, let. them peoqom to re- 
duce or repeal the taxes upon the iron and steel impiements.used in the cul- 
tivation of the soil; upon the machinery empl ini the: preparation of 
aa for the market; upon the mai used in the construction. of 
their dings, and upon the clothing which they and their families and 
laborers are compelled to wear. 

We find the same line of thought stated most forcibly by Sec- 
retary Manning in his report of December, 1886. He said then 
that this tax was— 


cheaply and easily collected; that no increased price paid by the consumers 
was an unconsidered trifle, and that what is taken from the taxpayers goes 
into the taxpayers’ treasury, and not into a few private bank accounts. 

He further said this was— 
our easiest.and next to the largest single item of revenue (851,777,948), at an 
annual cost of less than 90 cents per head. 

The same competition and the same reasoning is to be found 
most forcibly stated in the early reports of Mr. David N. Wells 
when Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

I have not the time to cite, as I would like todo, theemphatic 
statements of William R. Morrison, J. Randolph Tucker, and 
others. I can only refer those who wish to oval themselves of 
the judgment and experience of others to the debates in this 
House February 15, 1883, on thesugarschedule. I wish torefer 
especially to the opinions of Mr. Minus, Mr. Reagan, Mr. But- 
terworth, Mr. Hoar, Mr. Miller, Mr. Haro (now in this 
House), Mr. Sparks, Mr. Page, Mr. Townshend of Dlinois, Mr. 
Calkins, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Tuckerof Virginia, Mr. REEpDof Maine, 
and Mr. Kasson—all of them favoring the sugar tariff, some on 
the ground of revenue and others on the principle of protection. 
You have here an almost unbroken chain of precedents and au- 
thority from the earliest period of our Government down toa 
very recent period. 

LOUISIANA’S PRODUCTION OF SUGAR. 


Under the high sugar tariff of the period of war in 1812 and 
the subsequent tariffs: the sugar industry of Louisiana sprang 
into being and flourished. A great. amount of ital was in- 
vested in it. I have shown you by a Senate report of 1831 that 
in one year, 1828, Louisiana — two-thirds of the sugar 
required for use in the United States. Even under the greatly 

uced rates. of the Walker tariff of 1846.and the act. of 1857, 
with its 20 per cent reduction on the Walker rate, Louisiana 
produced at the time of the eivil war one half of the total 
quantity of sugar consumed by oureountry. The product. wasin- 
ereased in the crop of 1861 to 528,231,500 pounds, although at that 
time Louisiana was shut off from the markets of the n and 
the world and production embarrassed by many of the incidents 
ef a great war. I admit that there were some countervailing 
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advantages. She had no competition in 1861 for most of the 
Southern trade. 

In the years following 1862, 1863, and 1864 the State became 
the theater of hostile operations, and all industries went by the 
board. The slaves were freed, labor disorganized, the levees 
cut, the fields overflowed, capital became a fugitive, and all in- 
dustrial operations on the plantations were reduced to a state of 
disorder approaching chaos or primitive conditions. It was no 
wonder, then, that the production of cane sugar fell in 1864 to 
a mere bagatelle of 10,800,000 pounds. The expenseand trouble 
of building up this industry of growing and manufacturing 
sugar is enormous, greater by far than that of any other agri- 
cultural industry, and requiring far more capital and skill. But 
capital and credit were both gone in 1865. 

The production, however, slowly increased year by year, as 
conditions were improved and labor became more steady and 
reliable, although the tariff rates were not increased. Consid- 
ering this fact, and that just as the planters were beginning to 
get on their feet the agitation to reduce the rates of duty be- 
gan, and that at the same time they had to encounter the se- 
vere competition of the European sugar created by monopoly 
and reese by export. bounties, the success of the Louisiana 
planters in building up this industry to its old proportions is in 
the highest sense croditable to their energy, skill, and courage. 
They had every disposition to avail themselves of improve- 
ments in methods of production and manufacture, but to do so 
required ample ital They had to take heavy risks in any 
new departure. eir partial success, sofar from being an ob- 
ject of criticism, is a marvel as great.as the levee system which 
they originally constructed before the war without any aid from 
the National Government. Theircrop of 1891-’92 was 360,499,- 
307 pounds; that of the following year, 452,068,627 pounds. 

THE BOUNTY S¥STEM. 

I come now to that great departure in our revenue system 
which culminated in the tariff biil of 1890, by which imperted su- 
gars were made free, and a bounty given to the producers of su- 
—= a less than 90° of 2cents per pound, and. upon those 

tween 80- and 90° of lt cents per pound. Theidea of a bounty 
to stimulate an industry isnot unknown toour early legislation. 
Weare familiar with the system of fishing bounties, intended 
not.so much perhaps to add to our food supply as to encourage 
the and. resolute class:of men upon whom we would have 
to depend tomanour naviesin time of war. They were anursery 
for the American Navy for long years. This system-was, how- 
ever, in disuse, and to apply it to American industries was re- 
— as a novelty. The planters of Louisiana felt that they 

been encouraged by legislation to. apply their capital to a 
great and complex industry, which supported over 500,000 peo- 
ple. They felt safe, no matter whether the doctrine of protec- 
tion prevailed or that of a revenue tariff. 

Apply either system fairly and honestly and this industry 
wou a be moderately safe even against the bounty-fed sugars of 
Germany, the pauper-grown sugar of Cuba, or even the Chinese 
grown and free sugar of the Sandwich Islands. They were 
alarmed at the very suggestion of sugar being taken out of the 
usual category of protected industries and put under the frail 
and uncertain shield of a bounty which there was great reason 
to apprehend would be obnoxious to a majority of the American 
people and become more and more obnoxious to them just in 
proportion as the industry should developand the amount which 
would have to be paid out of the public Treasury augmented. 
The very success and development of the industry so far from 
fortifying it would only serve to expose this form of protection 
to.assault.and overthrow. Then there were the leaders of the 
Democratic party in each House and in the pressserving public 
notice upon their opponents on every occasion that as soon as 
they obtained power the bounty feature would be swept away. 
In such a case sugar would be left defenseless. 

Under such a. condition of affairs was it strange that the Rep- 
resentatives of Louisiana in both branches of Congress protested 
against treating sugar upona different footing from other in- 
dustries. The Republican leaders of Louisiana, many of them 
interested in sugar production, and the colored ple whose 
livelihood depended on this industry sent up their protests 

4 the adoption of the bounty form of protection. There 
was no party spirit in this on the part of anybody in Louisiana. 
The oan were not thinking of party. They acted simply 
from an instinct of safety. Who can blame them? 

The law of 1890 once what could Louisiana do but ac- 
cept the new policy of the Government? This is what our 
people did. They went on with their sugar farms; they em- 

yed their old laborers. as they had done in the past, and as 
as their capital and means permitted they introduced all the 
new and expensive ved methods then in existence. They 
made a grand for the preservation of their industry. 
Under an improved system of culture they had already increased 
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the product of cane per acre over the old yield, and by the dif- 
fusion mothodof manufacture they greatly increased the amount 
of saccharine matter obtained from a ton of came sugar. 

Tho planter beheld with no envy but with warm approval the 
aid extended to the grower of beet sugar. There was no con- 
flict between the two. The results of the beet culture I shall 
not recite. Suffice it to say that they are most gratifying. But it 
must be remembered that this industry, even with the aid of 
the Government bounty, involved great risks for those who un- 
dertook it. The capital required for machinery was very large, 
the culture of the beet so as to procure a proper article was a 
new industry and by no means simple, but enough has been 
done to warrant the hope that with the bounty system of the 


act of 1890, or the protective duties of-earlier tariffs or with a | 


fair revenue duty, this new industry will be a perfeet success. 
There is a very large area suitable to the growth of the beet. 
There is also land enough and far more than enough in the 
States of Louisiana, Texas, and Florida suitable for cane sugar 
to produce all the sugar that this country ean possibly require 
in the future. 

And now, sir, with this state of things, after the Louisiana 
planters have made all their contracts for the current year, 
hired their laborers, incurred debt, and staked their fortunes 
and financial honor; and after the manufacturers of the best 
sugar in Nebraska, Kansas, and California have incurred like 
obligations, and perhaps even a greater outlay, we are con- 
fronted with a proposition to terminate the whole thing ab- 
ruptly and to put sugar on the freelist. Even with a very mod- 
erate revenue duty, such as is imposed by the Senate bill, this 
proposition would involve hardship and ruin to the planter, 
with ruin and increased hardship to the laborer dependent upon 
him. Is the laborer to have his wages cut down from what has 
been promised him? Remember, sir, thatin this section of the 
country the Government is not compelled to employ its Army 
to maintain order, enforce its authority, and suppress labor 
riots. There is peace and obedience to law,a kindly feeling 
betweenemployer and labor. Is it wise, isit just to force col- 
lision between the two orsuffering to either class by a precipi- 
tate change of your deliberate public policy? 

The consequences to the grower of best sugar will not affect 
so many people as in Louisiana, but the persons affected by the 
question have an equal right to ask you to spare them the con- 
sequences of a fickle and destructive policy. I do not see how, 
with free sugar and a repeal of the bounty,or alow-sugar duty, 
the beet-sugar manufacturer can escape bankruptcy. 

Good lawyers insist that the Government has no legal power 
to abrogate the bounty inside of the fifteen years for which it 
was imposed. I will not discuss this question; but I stand on 
the undeniable proposition that you have induced a large class 
of citizens to invest their capital in this business and to incur 
contracts whieh they will not be able to fulfill. Under such 
circumstances, with largely over halfa million of people devend- 
ent on this business, I hold that you are morally bound either 
to preserve the bounty or to impose a revenue duty which will 
be a fair equivalent if the bounty be repealed. 

Look at your tariff bills, whether of 1890 or the House or Sen- 
ate bill, and see the heavy duties imposed on woolen goods and 
on the ready-made clothing of the poorman; lookat your metal 
schedule, with its large duties on all the formsof iron and steel 
used by the farmer; look at the schedule of the plain crockery, 
china, and earthenware used by the labor employed in the fac- 
tory and on the farm, and tell me, if you can, that the burdens 
of taxation which you allow to remain are to be lightened by 
taking away the petty tax of perhaps 50 cents per head onsugar. 
The logic of this benelicent consideration for the poor man’s 
‘** breakfast table” is too pitiful to deceive anyone. It will not 
deceive the American consumer. Is it toomuch to say that the 
large sugar revenue is to be taken off in order to create a ne- 
cessity for the high duties on the great articles of consumption 
which in their operation impose the heaviest burdens on the 
consumer, and thereby yield the most of bounty to the favored 
manufacturers? The petty relief of free sugar to the poor man 
is about on a 0 with the wise suggestion of the child of Marie 
Antoinette when she was told that the poor French people were 
suffering for bread. ‘‘I can’t understand it,” said she; ‘‘ why 
don’tthey eat cake?” A pound or astice of free cake ought to 
supplement the free sugar on the breakfast table and sweeten the 
scrutiny of the poor man’s heavy bill for woolen clothing and 
all the great essentials of human fife. 

THE SUGAR TRUST. 

I am aware, sir, that much of thisdemand for free sugar grows 
out of the prejudice against the sugar trust. Louisiana has 
nothing to do with the sugar trust in anyshape or form. None 
of her sugar growers or reiinershave aught to do with it. They 
are in no combination with any organization to raise the price 
of sugar to the mass of the American people. There is, if any- 
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thing, a conflict of interest with the sugar trust. During a pe- 
riod of two months in the year the sugar of Louisiana, when it 
is put on the market, materially lowers the average price of all 
sugar, and correspondingly the profits of the trust. Again, sir, 
itis the interest of the Eastern refineries to bring in the cheapest 
raw sugars from abroad. The interest of Louisiana is precisely 
opposite. Thus there can be no possible alliance between the 
two. 

The sugar planters, however, are not seeking to transfer the 
great business of refining raw sugars to Great Britain or other 
countries. They believe it better for the country that this busi- 
ness should be done onour own soil. The adjustment of the 
proper rate of duty in order to secure this desirable result is 
one they are willing to leave to the wisdom of Congress. They 
would do no injustice to the Eastern refiner, but having no al- 
liance or connection with the sugar trust, but rather an oppos- 
ing interest, they feel it to be a gross injustice and hardship 
that they should be destroyed in order to strike a blow at an 
unpopular trust. 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Mr. Chairman, [ wish in this connection to speak very briefly 
in relation to our treaty of reciprocity for seven years with the 
Hawaiian Islands, coneluded on the 30th of January, 1875, and 
extended in the year 1884 for seven years longer. In that 
treaty we made Hawaiian sugar free—a sugar grown almost 
wholly by Asiatic labor. We have remitted in duties on sugar 
about $55,000,000. What have we gained by the treaty? Little 
or nothing. It was alleged as a motive for this treaty that it 
was necessary to make it in order to prevent England from ac- 
quiring these islands. Sir,itwas not necessary. Our influence 
dominated there long before the making of the treaty, and our 
in‘iuence was never greater than since the treaty was rendered 
practically null by the legislation of 1890 making sugar free 
from all countries. There is absolutely nothing to show that 
England is sufficiently desirous to acquire the islands to run 
any risk of displeasing the United States. The slightest re- 
view of our diplomatic history discloses this fact. It can not be 
controverted by any candid man. 

But, if we desire positions of advantage on the Pacific, why 
not make your reciprocity treaty with Mexico, a country rich 
resources, with a long line of seacoast and defensible har- 
rs? Yet we refused—wisely refused, as I consider—to carry 
outa reciprocity treaty with Mexico. It is said that the treaty 
is necessary in order to give us a valuable trade with Hawaii. 
Sir, it was demonstrated in the Senate debates of 1890 that our 
imports from Hawaii were larger by far than our exports to that 
country. Sir, it is not a population cither able or willing to 
make with us a fair exchange of commodities. Our imports 
from Hawaii in 1889 were $12,847,740. Our exports the same 
year were Ouly $3,375,661. Other years showed a like disparity. 
The Pacific coast did not even get the boon of cheaper sugar 
under the treaty. Hawaiian sugar was 1 cent to 2 cents per 
pound higher than imported Cuban sugar. The American con- 
sumer gained nothing at all. The profit all went to the pro- 
ducer in Hawaii and the contract coolies he employed. 

Now, sir, if this article is to be subjected to tariff duty it 
seems to me that the treaty should be either repealed or modi- 
fied. The Hawaiian sugar, by reason of the cheap freights, has 
naturally the Pacific coast market as against competition from 
Kurope, Cuba, or Louisiana. It is aquestionof freights. Noth- 
ing can beat them there but free sugar from Mexico or the devel- 
opment of beet-root sugar in California. If there be anything 
to be gained by encouraging Hawaiian trade, it would be a fair 
adjustment to so modify the Hawaiian treaty as to give that 
country a differential duty on sugar—something lower than we 
impose on other countries. But even without this discrimina- 
tion the Hawaiian Islands have a natural advantage in securing 
the Pacific coast market, and that will be for them a very great 
boon and stimulus. 

On this subject the arguments of Senators SHERMAN, DOLPH, 
PETTIGREW, and MILLS against the treaty are absolutely con- 
vineing and unanswerable. 

I revert tothe great question whether this important sugar 
industry shall be stricken down by a repeal of the bounty or by 
a denial of an adequate duty. I have endeavored to discuss the 
question with temper, fairness, and respect for the motives of 
my opponents of either party. I would willingly believe that 
these gentlemen have no idea of the fearful injury they are 
about to inflict upon our people. They may suppose that [ am 
speaking the language of excitement or exaggeration in depict- 
ing the ruin that will follow, but, sir, Ido but echo, and that 
very imperfectly, the opinions and convictions of our wisest and 
most experienced business men. 


VOICE OF THE COMMERCIAL BODIES OF LOUISIANA 
I speak the voice of our commercial bodies and all the ex- 
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changes of New Orleans—the Sugar and Rice Exchange, the 
Stock Exchange, the Cotton Exchange, the Produce Exchange, 
and the trunk railroad lines and others. These bodies have ap- 
aled to Congress and pleaded with you to save over one hun- 
dred millions of invested capital—a vast sum for a State not 
wealthy and barely recovering from the shock of the civil war. 
If this industry be destroyed, the suffering will be felt in every 
part of Louisiana, for you can not ruin half of the State without 
giving a blow to all of the Commonwealth. But your act will 
ave yet a wider operation. This industry affords a market to 
all the States of the great valley. 

There is $1,200,000 in coal brought from Pennsylvania and 
Alabama; $2,400,000 in mules and horses from Tennessee, In- 
diana, and Missouri; $4,200,000 in breadstuffs from Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Kansas; $3,600,000 in meats from Ohio, Illinois, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas; $4,800,000 in corn, oats, and hay 
from Kansas, Missouri, Illinois,and Iowa; $6,000,000 in machin- 
ery and implements from Missouri, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Illinois, with cooperage, boots and shoes, clothing, and sun- 
dries from other States, a total of $29,910,000 of imports from 
the rest of the Union. In no part of the country is there a 
greater necessity and readiness for exchanges with the grain 
and meat growing and the manufacturing portionsof the Union. 

But even if these 500,000 people traded with no other States, 
still the magnitude of the interest involved and the numbers 
employed ought to make men pause before they risk the crea- 
tion of a desert to take the place of organized industry and 
happy homes. Sir, I can not but stand appalled at the thought 
that among ne men there should be any division of 
opinion as to the infliction of such dire calamity, and this, too, 
in a Democratic House. What have we done to merit such 
treatment? 

Are we to be betrayed in the temple of our friends, by whose 
side we have stood, shoulder to shoulder, touching elbows, in 
all the battles for reform and Democratic ascendency? Must 
we meet the blow whilstat the very portals of success, to achieve 
which we contributed so much? 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No mere through rolling clouds to soar 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

An 1 wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart. 

This bill to avolish the sugar duty in effect declares that the 
Chicago —- for a revenue tariff was not promulgated in 
good faith. 

It is not too much tocharacterize this proceeding as a race of 
demagogism, in which men of both parties are rushing to in- 
flict a cruel injury upon an unoffending people, by partial and 
uncalled-for legislation, at the cost of injury to great public 
ae and by a violation of every pledge of both political 

rties, 

It ia a cowardly device to furnish campaign material for the 
coming election. The merest tyro in the science of govern- 
ment must know that the need of revenue makesaduty on sugar 
absolutely necessary. We set our faces firmly—and owe ne 
so—against a further issue of bonds. How, then, can we by Dem- 
ocratic and just methods otherwise meet the demands upon us 
and maintain our credit at home and abroad? If the object be 
to strike at the great sugar trust, is it necessary to destroy us 
to accomplish that end? 

You have not abolished the duties on lead to crush the lead 
trust, and you do not propose to doit. Youretain high protect- 
ive duties on woolens, iron and steel fabrics, cotton goods, and 
many other articles; but while you cover up and perpetuate the 
enormous gains of the manufacturer, you propose to destroy the 

lanters of the South and beet and sorghum growers of the 
ven are to bear the large burden of taxation retained in 
your ‘ 

The revisionof the tariff isa great problem of statesmanship— 
perhaps the greatest that can fall to our lot to perform. It re- 
quires great study, information, experience, skill, and attention 
to trade conditions. It is easier by far to destroy than to build 
up. Above all, this work demands the highest moral qualities, 
a spirit of justice, kindness, and a comprehensive patriotism 
which embraces the whole country and the interest of all in its 
generous aspiration for the public good. I invoke this spirit to 

uide us in this hour and to make our act a blessing to the 
merican people. 





APPENDIX. 
SUMMARY OF SUGAR TARIFFS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The provisions relating to sugar in all the tariff laws from 1789 to 1890 are 
given below in condensed form: 


Act of July 4, 1789. 
[Chapter 2, section 1.] 


On molasses, per gallon, 2} cents; on brown sugars, per pound, 1 cent; on 
loaf sugars, per pound, 3cents; on all other sugars, per pound, 1} cents, 
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Act of August 10, 1790. 
(Chapter 39, section 1.] 
Molasses, ys gallon, 3 cents; loaf sugar, per pound, 5 cents; brown sugar, 
per pound, 1} cents; other sugar, per pound, 2) cents. 
Act of May 2, 1792. 
[Chapter 27.] r 
Sxro.4. * * * Thatafter the said last day of June next there shall be 
laid, levied, and collected, in addition to the present duty thereupon, a duty 
of 24 per cent ad valorem upon all goods, wares, and merchandises not above 
enumerated or described, which, if imported in ships or vessels of the United 
States, are now chargeable with a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 


Act of January 29, 1795. 
[Chapter 17.) 
Sec.1. * * * That after the said last day of March next the present du- 
ties payable upon clayed sugar shall cease, and there shall be paid upon all 


white clayed or white powdered sugars 3 cents per pound, and upon all other 
clayed or powdered sugars, 1} cents per pound. * * * 
Act of March 8, 1797. 
[Chapter 10.] 
Sec. 1.* * * Uponall brown sugars, per pound, one-half cent. * * * 
Upon all molasses, per gallon, l cent. * e 
£O.2.* * * That from and after the 20th day of June next the duties 
now in force and payable upon sugar candy and cocoa imported into the 
United States shall cease, and that in lieu thereof there shall thenceforth 
be levied and collected the following duty, viz: ee all sugar candy, at its 
importation into the United States from any fore eu port or place, 9 cents 
per pousst and upon all cocoa upon its importation as aforesaid, 2 cents 
r pound. 
PSN. 5. * * * That, on account of the additional duties laid on brown 
sugar and molasses by this act, the following sums, respectively, shall, from 
and after the last day of December next, be added to the drawbacks now al- 
lowed and paid by law on sugar refined within the United States and ex- 
—_— therefrom, and on spirits distilled from molasses within the United 
tates and exported therefrom, viz, on all gapare so refined and exported, 
1 cent per peens and on all spirits so distilied and exported 1 cent a gallon, 
which additional drawbacks shall be allowed and paid according to the regu- 
lations now established by law respecting the present drawbacks allowed on 


the said articles. ss 
Act of May 13, 1800. 
(Chapter 66.] 

* * * That from and after the 30th day of June next the following du- 
ties, in addition to those now in force and payable on the several articles 
hereinafter enumerated, shall be laid, leyied, and collected upon those arti- 
cles, respectively, at their importation into the United States from any for- 
eign port or place; that is to say, upon all brown sugar, one-half cent per 
pound; upon all sugar candy, 2} cents per pound; upon all molasses, 1 cent 
per goes. and upon all goods, wares, and merchandise now paying a duty 
of i0 per cent ad valorem, 2} per cent ad valorem. 

* * * That on account of the additional duties laid on brown sugar and 
molasses by this act, the following sums respectively shall, from and after 
the 3ist day of December next, be added to the drawbacks now allowed by 
law on sugar refined within the Uni States and exported therefrom, and 
on spirits distilled from molasses Within the United States and exported 
therefrom, that is to say: On all sugar so refined and exported, 1 cent per 
pound; and on all spirits so distilled and exported, 1 cent per gallon; which 
additional drawback shall be allowed and paid according to the regulations 
now establisbed by law, respecting the present drawbacks allowed on the 


said articles. 
Act of February 25, 1801. 
(Chapter 11.] 

Szc. 1. * * * That so much of an act passed on the 5th day of June, in 
the year 1794, entitled ‘‘An act laying certain duties on snuff and refined 
8 .’’ as respects a duty on refined sugar, and that an act passed on the 
9th day of June, in the year 1794, entitled ‘‘An act laying duties on property 
sold at auction,’’ and which acts were, by an act passed on the day of 
March, in the tm 1795, continued in force until the Ist day of March, in the 
year 1801, shall be, and the sameare hereby, continued in force without limi- 
tation of time, anything in any former act to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing. 
Act of July 1, 1812. 
{Chapter 112.] 

Sec.1. * * * Thatan additional duty of 100 per cent upon the perma- 
nent duties now pupeoee by law a goods. wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into the United States shall be levied and collected upon all goods, 
wares, and merchandise which shall, from and after the as of this act, 
be imported into the United States from any foreign port or place. 


Act of February 1, 1816. 
{Chapter 9.] 

* * * And the act entitled ‘An act laying duties on sugar refined within 
the United States,”’ the 24th day of July, 1813, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, continued in force, anything in the said acts in anywise to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Act of February 5, 1816. 
(Chapter 10.] 


Src. 1. * * * That the additional duties upon goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported into the United States, and upon the tonnage of ves- 
sels, im by the act entitled ‘‘An act for imposing additional duties upon 
all 8, Wares, and merchandise imported from any foreign port or place, 
and for other purposes,”’ passed on the Ist day of July, in the year 1812, shall 
be continued to be laid, levied, and collected, in the mode therein described, 
subject in all respects to the same regulations and provisions, and with the 
like fines, penalties, forfeitures, and remedies for breaches of the law as are 
now provided by law, until the 30th day of June next, anything in the said 
act to the ee in anywise notwithstanding. 

Szo.3.% * * at from and after the said 30th day of June next, there 
shall be laid, levied, and collected in the manner and under the regulations 
and allowances now prescribed by law for the collection and drawback of 
duties on foreign wares, and merchandise, an additional duty of 42 
per cent on the du which shall then exist on foreign goods, wares, aid 
merchandise, until a new tariff of duties shall be established by law. 

Src. 3. * * * That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed 
as to contravene ne in any commercial treaty or convention con- 
cluded between the United States and any foreign power or state; nor so as 
to im _or anywise affect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
re so much of the several acts imposing duties on the tonnage of s‘iips 
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and vessels, and on goods, wares, and merchandise imported intothe United | debenture under existing laws, no drawback of the duties shall be allowed 


States, as imposes a discriminating duty on tonnage between foreign ves- 


sels and vessels of the United States, and between goods imported into the | 


United Spates in foreign vessels and in vessels of the United States,"’ passed 
on the 3d day of March, in the year 1815, 
Act of April 27, 1816. 
[Chapter 107.] 

Sec. 1, PAR. 6. * * * On molasses, 5 cents per gallon; * * * on 
brown sugar, 3 cents per pound; on white, clayed, or powdered sugar, 4 cents 
per pound; on lump sugar, 10 cents per pound; on loaf sugar, and on sugar 
candy, 12 cents per pound. @ 

Act of March 3, 1821. 
(Chapter 41.] 

* * * That all debentures which have been or may hereafter be issued 
upon the exportation of spirits distilled from molasses or sugar refined 
within the United States, shall be payable within thirty days after the pass 
ing of this act or thirty days after the date of their issue, as the case may be, 
and shall be discharged by the collector of the customs, by whom they may 
have been or shall be issued out of the products of the duties upon imports 
and tonnage, anything in any act or acts of Congress to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Act of May 22, 1824. 
[Chapter 136.] 

Sec. 1. * * * A duty of 12} per cent ad valorem on all articles not herein 
specified and now paying a duty of 7} per cent ad valorem, with the excep- 
tion of patent adhesive felt, for covering ships’ t ottoms, which shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty until June 80, 1826. 

{Chapter 185.] 

* * That from and after the 30th day of September, 1830, the duty on 
molasses shall be 5 cents for each gallon, and no more; and from and after 
that time there shall be allowed a drawback of 4 cents upon every gallon of 
spirits distilled in the United States or the Territories thereof from foreign 
molasses, on the exportation thereof to any foreign — or place other than 
the dominions of any foreign state immediately adjoining the United States, 
in the same manner and on the same conditions as before the tariff of May 
19, 1828. 


* 


Act of July 14, 1832. 
(Chapter 227.] 


Sec. 2. PAr. 16, On brown sugar and syrup of sugar cane, in casks, 2} cents 

per pound; and on white clayed sugar, 3} cents per pound. 
Act of March 2, 1833. 
(Chapter 55.] 

Sec.1.* * * That from and after the 3lst day of December, 1833, in all 
cases where duties are imposed on foreign imports by the act of the l4th of 
July, 1832, entitled ‘‘An act to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
duties on imports,” or by any other act, shall exceed 20 per cent on the value 
thereof, one-tenth part of such excess shall be deducted; from and after the 
3ist day of December, 1835, another tenth part thereof shall be deducted; 
from and after the 3lst day of December, 1837, another tenth part thereof 
shall be deducted; from and after the 3lst day of December, 1839, another 
tenth part thereof shall be deducted; and from and after the 31st day of De- 
cember, 1841, one-half of the reside [residue] of such excess shall be deducted; 
and from and after the 30th day of June, 1842, the other half thereof shall be 


deducted. 
Act of September 11, 1841. 
(Chapter 24.] 

Sec. 3. * * * Thatfrom and after the passage of this act drawbacks 
payable on exported refined sugars manufactured from foreign sugars, and 
on exported rum distilled from foreign molasses, shall be réduced in propor- 
tion to the reduction which shall have been made by law (after the passage 
of the acts of Congress of the 2ist of January, 1829, and 29th of May, 1830, al- 
lowing said drawbacks) in the duties on the imported sugars or molasses 
out of which the same shali have been manufactured or distilled; and in no 
case shall the drawback exceed the amount of import duty paid on either of 
these articles, 

Act of August 30, 1842. 
(Chapter 270.] 


Srec.8 * * * First. On raw sugar (commonly called brown sugar), not 
advance beyond its raw state by claying, boiling, clarifying, or other pro- 
cess, and on sirup of sugar, or of sugar cane, and on brown clayed sugar, 2} 
cents per pound; on all other sugars, when advanced beyond the raw state 
by claying, boiling, clarifying, or other process, and not yet refined, 4 cents 
per pound; on retined sugars (whether loaf, lump, crushed, or pulverized, 
and when, after being refined, they have been tinctured, colored, or in any 
way adulterated), and onsugarcandy, 6cents per pound; on molasses, 4} mills 


per pound; Provided, That all sirups of sugar or of sugar cane, entered | 


under the designation of molasses, or any other appellation than “ sirup of 
sugar” or of sugar cane, shall be liable to forfeiture tothe United States; on 
comfits, in sweetmeats, or fruits preserved in molasses, sugar, or brandy, and 
on confectionery of all kinds, not otherwise specified, 25 per centad valorem: 
Provided further, That an inspection, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe, shall be madeof allsugarsand molasses 
imported from foreign countries, in order to prevent frauds and to prevent 
the introduction of sugars, sirup of sugar, sirup of cane, or battery sirup, 
under the title of molasses, or in any other improper manner. 

Smo. 14. * * * That on and after the day this iaw goes into effect there 
shall be allowed a drawback on foreign sugar refined in the United States, 
and exported therefrom, equalin amount to the duty paid on the foreigu 
hugar from which it shall be manufactured, to be ascertained under such 


regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and no | 


more: and on spirits distilled from foreign molasses a drawback of 5 
cents per gallon, till the ist day of January, 1843, when it shall be reduced 
l cent per gallon, and annually, on the Ist day of January thereafter, the 
said drawback shall be reduced Il cent per gailon until the same shall be 
wholiy discontinued: Provided, That this act shall not alter or r peal any 
law now in force regulating the exportation of sugar refined or spirits dis 
tilled from molasses in the United States, except as to the rates of duti 
and drawbacks. 

Sec. 15. * * * Thatin the case of all goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported on and after the day this act goes into operation, and entitled to 














aThe revenue or tariff act of 1816, chapter 107, lays a duty on “‘loaf sugar” 
of i2cents a pound. Held, that the words “loaf sugar’’ must be understood 
according to their general meaning in trade and commerce and buying and 
selling; and if upon evidence it appeared that loaf sugar meant sugur in 
loaves, then crushed loaf sugar was not loaf sugar within the act. (The 
United States vs. Ebenezer Breed and others, | Summer's C. C. R., 159.) 
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on the same, unless said goods, wares, or merchandise shall be exported 
from the United States within three years from the date of the importation 
of the same; nor shall the additional rate of duty levied by this act on 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported in foreign vessels be refunded in 
case of exportation: Provided, That 2} per cent on the amount of all draw- 
backs allowed, except on foreign and refined sugars, shall be retained, for 
the use of the United States, by the collectors paying such drawbacks, re- 


| spectively; and in the case of foreign refined sugars 10 per cent shall be so 


retained. , 
Act of Ju y 30, 1846. 
(Chapter 74.} 
Sec. 6. * * * That all goods, wares, and merchandise imported after 


the passage of this act, and which may be in the public stores on the 2d day 
of December next, shall be subject to no other duty upon the entry thereof 
than if the same were imported respectively after that date 

Strc.7. * * * Thatthe tweilfths ion of the actentitled “Anact to pro 
vide revenue from imports and to change and modify existing laws impos 
ing duties on imports, and for other purposes,’’ approved August 30, 1842 
shall be, and the sameis hereby, so far modified, that all goods Imported 


| from this side the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn may remain in the pub 


| to forfeiture to the United States. 





| on molasses, 6cents per gallon: Pro 


lic stores for the space of one year, instead of the term of sixty days pre 
cribed in the said section; and that all goods imported from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn may remain in the public stores one year, 
instead of the term of ninety days prescribed in the said section. 


Schedule C.—(Thirty per cent ad valorem.) 


* * * Molasses. * * * Sugarofailkinds. * * * Sirup of sugar. 
Act of March 3, 1857. 
[Chapter 98. ] 
Sec.1. * * * Upon the articlesenumerated in Schedules A and B of the 


tariff act of 1846, a duly of 30 per cent, and upon those enumerated in Sched 

ules C, D, E, F, G, and H of said act, the duties of 24 per cent, 19 per cent, 15 
per cent, 12 per cent, 8 per cent, and 4 per cent, respectively, with h ex 

ceptions as are hereinafter made; and all articles so imported as aforesaid 
and not enumerated in the said schedules, nor in Schedule I, shall pay a 
duty of 15 per cent. 


su 


Act of March 2, 1861. 
{Chapter 118. ] 

SEC. 5. * * First. On raw sugar, commonly called Muscovada, or 
brown sugar, not advanced beyond the raw state by claying or other proc 
ess; and on sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, and concentrated molasses, or 
concentrated melado, and on white and clayed sugars, when advanced be 
yond the raw state by claying or other process, and notrefined, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound; on refined sugars, whether loaf, lump, crushed, or pul 
verized, 2 cents per pound; on sugars, after being refined, when they are 
tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, and on sugar candy, 4 cents 
per pound: Provided, That all sirups of sugar, or of sugar cane, concen 
trated molasses or melado, entered under the name of molasses, or any 
other name than sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, concentrated molasses, or 
concentrated melado, shall be liable to forfeiture to the United States: on 
molasses, 2 cents per gallon; on confectionery of all kinds, not otherwi 
provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

, Act of August 5, 1861. 
[Chapter 45.] 

Sec.1. * * * That from and after the date of the passage of this act, in 
lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter men- 
tioned, and on such as may now be exempt from duty, there shall be levied 
collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchandise herein enumerated 
and provided for, imported from foreign countries, the following duties and 
rates of duty, that is to say: First, on raw sugar, commonly called Musco 
vado or brown sugar, and on sugars not advanced above No. Dutch stand 
ard, by claying, boiling, clarifying, or other process, and on sirup of sugar 


* 








or of sugar cane and concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, 2 cents 
per pound; and on white and clayed sugar, when advanced beyond the raw 
state, above No. 12 Dutch standard, by clarifying or other process, and not 
yet refined, 2} cents per pound; on refined sugars, whether loaf, lump, 


crushed, or pulverized, 4 cents per pound; on sugars after being refined, 


when they are tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, and on sugar 


candy, 6 cents per pound; on molasses, 5cents per gallon: Provided, That all 
sirups of sugar or of sugar cane, concentrated molasses, or melado, entered 


under the name of molasses, or any other name than sirup of sugar or of 
sugar cane, concentrated molasses, or concentrated melado, shall be liabl 
*- * 7 
SEc. 4. That from and after the passage of this act there shall 

allowed onallarticles wholly manufactured of materialsimported on which 
duties have been paid when exported a drawback equalin amount to the duty 
paidonsuch materials and no more, to be ascertained under such regulation: 
asshall be prescribed by the Secretary ofthe Treasury: Provided, That 10 pe 


* * & 





cent on the amount ofall drawbacks so allowed shall be retained for the 
use of the United States by the collectors paying such drawbacks, respe 
tively. ; 
Act of December 24, 1961. 
{Chapter 11.] 

* * * That from and after the date of the passage of this act, in lieu of 
the duties heretofore imposed by law on articles hereinafter mentioned, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchan 


dise herein enumerated and provided for, imported from f 
the following duties and rates of duty, thatis to say: First. Onall tea ) 
cents perpound. Second. On coffee of all kinds, 5centsper pound. Third 
Ou raw sugar, commonly called Muscovado, or brown sugar, and on sugars 
not advanced above No.12 Dutch standard, by claying, boiling, clarify 
or other process, and on sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, and concentrated 

' 

1 


reign countries 





molasses or concentrated melado, 24 cents per pound; and on white an 
clayed sugar, when advanced beyond the raw st above No. 12 Du 
standard, by clarifying or other process, and not yet refined, 3 cent 
pound; on refined sugars, wh r loaf, lump, crushed, or pulverized 
cents per pound; on sugars after being refined, when they are tincture 
colored, or in any way adulterated, and on sugar candy, 8 cents per pound; 
ided, Thatallsirups of sugar or of sugar 
cane, concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, entered under the 
name of molasses, or any other name than sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, 
concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, shall be liable to forfeiture 
to the Ur‘ted States, and the same shall be forfeited. 
Joint resolution of January 11, 1962. 

* * * That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to permit goods warehoused at the date of the passage of ‘‘An 
act to increase the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar,” approved December 24, 
1861, to be withdrawn on payment of the duties imposed by the act entitled 
“An act to provide an increased revenue from imports, to pay interest op 


ate, 








oe apy 
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the public debt, and for other perpen approved A t 5, 1861; and to 
petund any excess of duties above those imposed by said insy- mentioned act, 
which may have been collected on such goods already withdrawn, any laws 
or parts of laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Act of July 14, 1862. 
(Chapter 168.] 

Sno.1, * * * That from and after the ist day of August, A. D. 1862, in 
lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned there shall be levied, collected, = on the goods, wares, and 
merchandise, herein enumerated and provid for, imported from foreign 
countries, the following duties and rates of duty, that is to say: 

On sirup of sugar, or of sugar cane, or concentrated molasses, or concen- 
trated melado, 2 cents per pound, 

On ali sugar not above No. 12, Dutch standard in color, 2} cents per pound. 

On ail sugar above No. 12, and not above No. 15, Dutch standard in color, 3 
cents per pound. 

On all sugar above No. 15, not stove-dried, and not above No. 20, Dutch 
standard in color, 35 cents per pound, 

On all refined sugar in form of loaf, lump, crushed, powdered, pulverized, 
or granulated, and all stove-dried or other sugar above No. 20, Dutch 
standard in color, 4cents per pound: Provided, That the standards by which 
the color and grades of sugars are to be regulated shall be selected and fur- 
nished to the collectors of such ports of entry as may be necessary by the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time and in such manner as he may 
deem expedient. 

On sugar cenky. aes colored, 6 cents per pound; on all other confectionery 
made wholly or part of sugar, and on sugars, after being refined, when 
tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, 10 cents per pound. 

On molusses, 6 cents per gallon: Provided, That all sirups of sugar or of 
sugar cane, concentrated molasses, or concentrated melado, entered under 
the name of molasses or any other name than sirup of sugar, or of sugar 
cane, concentrated molasses, or concentrated melado, shall be liable to for- 
feiture to the United States, and the same shall be forfeited. * * * 


Joint resolution of April 29, 1364. 


* * * That until the end of sixty days from the passage of this resolu- 
tion 50 per cent of the rates of duties and imposts now imposed by law on all 
goods, Wares, merchandise, and articles imported shall be added to the pres- 
ent duties and imposts now charged on the importation of such articles: 
Provided, That printing paper, unsized, used for newspapers and books ex- 
clusively, shall be exempt from the operation of this resolution. 

Joint resolution of June 27, 1864. 


That the joint resolution a duties on imports, approved April 
29, 1864, be, and is hereby, continued force until the Ist day of July next. 


Act of June 30, 1864. 
(Chapter 171.] 


Sro.l. * * * That on and after the Ist day of July, anno Domini 1864, 
in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, there shall be levied, collected, and _ on goods, wares, and 
merchandise herein enumerated and provided for, imported from foreign 
countries, the following duties and rates of duty, that is to say: 

First. On teas of all kinds, 25 cents per pound. 

ee. On all sugar not above No. 12, Dutch standard in color, 3 cents 

r pound, 
von all sugar above No. 12 and not above No. 15, Dutch standard in color, 
3} cents per pound. 

On all sugar above No. 15not stove-dried and not above No. 20 Dutch stand- 
ard in color, 4 cents per pound. 

On ail refined sugar in form of loaf, lump, crushed, powdered, pulverized, 
or granulated, and all stove-dried or other sugar above No. 20 Dutch stand- 
ard in color, 5cents per pound: Provided, That the standard by which the 
color and grades of — are to be regulated shall be selected and furnished 
to the collectors of such ports of entry as may be necessary by the Secretary 
of the Treasury from time to time and In such manner as he may deem ex- 

dient. 

Pon sugar candy, not colored, 10 cents per pound. On all other confec- 
tionery, not otherwise provided for, made wholly or in part of sugar, and 
on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way adulter- 
ated, valued at 30 cents per pound or less, 15 cents per pound. On all 
confectionery valued above 30 cents per pound, or when sold by the box, 
package. or otherwise than by the pound, 50 per centad valorem. 

Third. On molasses from sugar cane, 8 cents per galion. On sirup of 
sugar-cane juice, melado, concentrated melado, or concentrated molasses, 
2} cents per pound: Provided, That all sirups of sugar cane or sugar-cane 
juice, concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, entered under the 
name of molasses, or any other name than sirup of sug vr or of sugar cane, 
cane juice, concentrated molasses, or concentrated melado, shall be liable 
to forfeiture to the United States, and the same shall be forfeited. 


Act of July 28, 1866. 
(Chapter 298.] 


Sro. li. © * © That during the period of one year from the passage of 
this act there may be impor into the United States. free of duty, any ma- 
ee designed solely for and adapted to the manufacture of sugar from 
beets, including all the pre\iminary requisite therefor, but not in- 
cluding any machinery whicu may be used for any other manufactures. 


Act of July 14, 1870. 
(Chapter 255, section 21.] 


* * * On all molasses, 5 cents per gallon. 

On tank-bottom sirup of sugar-cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
and concentrated molasses, 1} cents per pound. 

On all raw or muscovado sugar not above No. 7 Dutch standard in color, 
1j cents per pound. 

On all raw or muscovado sugar above No. 7 Dutch standard in color and 
on all other sugars not above No. 10 Dutch standard in color, 2 cents per 


und. 

OOn all other sugars above No. 10 Dutch standard in color, and not above 
No. 18 Dutch standard in color, 2¢ cents per pound, 

On all other sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, and not above 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color, 2] cents per pound, 

On all other sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, and not above 
No. 20 Dutch standard in color, 3. — a. 

On all sugar above No. 20, Dutch st in color, and on all refined loaf, 
lump, crushed, gowsenss, and granulated sugar, 4 cents per pound: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by —— prescribe 
and require that samples shall be taken by inspectors from the hogshead. 


box, or other package insuch a manner as to represent a true average of the 
contents of the package. and from a sufficient number of the of the 
same mark in each and every invoice, so that the jes on the 


classification is made shall be a fairaveragein of sugar imported 
ander that mark, and che classification shall De adjuseed on theentiremark 


onenteer, and the weights of sugar imported in casks or boxes shall be 
marked tinctly by the custom-house weigher by scoring the figures in- 
Sa each package: Provided, That all sirup of sugar, sirup of sugar- 
cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, or concentrated molasses entered 
under the name of molasses shall be forfeited to the United States. * * * 


Revised Statutes of 1874, 
Schedule G.—Sugars. 


173. Sugar not above No. 7, Dutch standard in color, 13 cents per pound. 

174. Sugar above No.7 and not above No. 10, Dutch standard in color, 2 
cents per pound. 

175. Sugar above No. 10 and not above No. 13, Dutch standard in color, 2 
cents per pound. 

176. Sugar above No. 13 and not above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 2} 
cents per pound. 

177. Sugar above No. 16 and not above No. 20, Dutch standard in color, 3} 
cents per pound, 

178, Sugar above No. 20, Dutch standard in color, and on all refined loaf, 
lump, crushed, powdered, and granulated sugar, 4 cents per pound; but 
sirup of sugar, sirup of sugar-cane juice, melado, concentrated melado, or 
concentrated molasses, entered under the name of molasses, shall be for- 
feited to the United States. 

179. Sugar candy, not colored, 10 cents per pound. 

180. All other confectionery, not otherwise provided for, made wholly or in 
= of sugar, and on sugars, after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or 
n any way adulterated, valued at 30 cents per pound or less, 15 cents per 
pound. 

181, Confectionery, valued above 30 cents per pound, or when sold by the 
box, package, or otherwise than by the pound, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Act of March 8, 1875. 
[Chapter 127.] 


Src. 3. * * * That on all molasses, concentrated molasses, tank bot- 
toms, sirup of sugar, cane juice, melada, and on sugars according to the 
Dutch standard in color, imported from foreign countries, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, in addition to the duties now imposed in Sched- 
ule G, section 2504 of the Revised Statutes, an amount equal to 2 per cent 
of said duties as levied upon the several articles and grades therein desig- 
natec: Provided, That concentrated melada, or concrete, shall hereafter be 
classed as sugar dutiable according to color by the Dutch standard; and 
melada shall be known and defined as an article made in the process of 
sugar-making, being the cane juice boiled down to thesugar point and con- 
taining all the sugar and molasses resulting from the boiling process and 
without any process of purging or clarification, and any and all products 
of the os cane imported in bags, mats, baskets, or other than tight pacikc- 
ages shall be considered sugar and dutiable as such: And provided further, 
That of the drawback on retined g exported allowed by section 3019 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, only 1 per cent of the amount so 
allowed shall be retained by the United States. 


Act of March 3, 1883, 
Schedule E.—Sugar. 


235. All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, shall pay duty on 
their polariscopic test as follows, viz: 

236. All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, 
sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melado, concentrated meladao, concrete 
and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75°, shall 
pay a duty of 1.40 cents a pound, and for every additional Jegree or fraction 
of a degree shown by the polariscopic test theyshall pay four-hundredths of 
acent per pound additional: Provided, That concentrated melado, or con- 
crete, shall hereafter be classed assuyar, and melado shall be known and 
detined as an article mae in the process of sugar-making, being the cane 

uice boiled down to the sugar point and containing all the sugar and mo- 
8 resulting from the boiling process and without any process of purg- 
ing or clarification, and any and al! products of the sugar cane imported in 
bags, mats, baskets, or other tight pac es shall be considered sugar and 
dutiable as such: ese hem Jurther, That of the drawback on refined 
sugars ex ted allo by section 3019 of the Revised Statutesof the United 
States y l per cent of the amount so allowed shall be retained by the 
United States. (Act of March 3, 1875, section 3.) 

237. All sugars above No. 13, Dutch standard in color, shall be classified by 
the Dutch standard of color and pay duty as follows, namely: 

238. Allsugar above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, %.75 
cents per pound. 

239. ow above No 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3 cents 

T pound, 
eS . All sugars above No. 20, Dutch standard, 3.50 cents per pound. 

241. Molasses testing not above fifty-six degrees by the polariscope shall 
pay a —— of 4 cents per gallon; molasses testing above 56 degrees shall pay 
a duty of 8 cents per gallon. 

242. Sugar candy, not colored, 5 cents per pound. 

243. All other confectionery, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, made wholly or in part of sugar, and on sugars after being refined, 
when tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, valued at 30 cents per 
pound or less, 10 cents per pound. 

244. Confectionery valued above 30 cents per _. or when sold by th* 
box, package, or otherwise than by the pound, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Act of October 1, 1890. 
Schedule E.—Sugar. 


231. That on and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under the 
provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar 
testing not less than 90° by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or suyar 
cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced witbin 
the United States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; an = such sugar testing 
less than 90° by the polariscope, and not less than 80°, a bounty of 1} cents 
per pound, under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shal) pre- 


be. 

23z. The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first filed prior to July 1 of each year with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general description of 
the machinery and methods to be employed him, with an estimate of the 
amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next ensuing 
ear, including the number of maple trees to be tapped, and an application 
‘or a license to so produce, to be accompanied by a bond ina penalty and 
with sureties to be approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, con- 
ditioned that he will faithfully observe all rules and regulations that shall 

be prescribed for such manufacture and pro luction of sugar. 
233. The Commissioner of Interna! Revenue, upon rece ab the eal 
tion and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue tothe ant a license 


to — sugar from um, beets, or cane grown within the 
United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States at the 


o- 
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place and with the machinery and by the methods described in the applica- 
tion; but said license shall not extend beyond one year from the date 
thereof. 

234. No bounty shall be paid to any person engaged in refining sugars 
which have been imported into the United States or produced in the United 
States upon which the bounty herein provided for has already been paid or 
applied for, nor to any person unless he shall have first been licensed as 
herein provided, and only upon sugar produced by such person from sor- 
ghum, beets, or sugar cane grown Within the United States, or from maple 
sap produced within the United States. The Commissioner of Internal! 
Revenue. with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall from 
time to time make all needful rules and reguiations for the manufacture of 
sugar from sorghum, beets, or sugar cane grown within the United States, 
or from maple sap produced within the United States, and shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, exercise supervision and inspec- 
tion of the manufacture thereof. 

And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for 
such sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to him by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties shall be dis- 
bursed, and no bounty shall be allowed or paid to any person licensed as 
aforesaid in any one year upon any quantity of sugar less than 500 pounds. 

236. That any person who shall knowingly reine or aid in the refining of 
sugar imported into the United States, or upon which the bounty herein 
provided for has already been paid or applied for, at the place described in 
the license issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and any verson 
not entitled to the bounty herein provided for who shall apply for or receive 
the same, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall pay atinenot exceeding %5.000, or boimprisoned fora period not exceed- 
ing five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

237. All sugars above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, shall pay a duty of 
five-tentns of | cent per pound: Provided, That all suchsugars above No. 16, 
Dutch standard in color, shall pay one-tenth of | cent per pound in addi- 
tion to the rate herein provided for, when exported from, or the product of 
any country when and so long as such country pays orshall hereaiter pay, 
directly or indirectly, a bounty on the exportation of any sugar that may 
be included in this grade which is greater thanis paid on raw sugarsof a 
lower saccharine strength; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
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commenced to pour into that Territory, and it was not long be- 
fore almost all the land in the irrigating region was taken, al 
though there are millionso 23 vet that if they could be ir 

gated would bo madeas fertile as any land in thiscountry. But 
to irrigate these lands you have to build and to build 
canals costs a lot of money, and we have no millionaires out 


cre 


canwuis, 


there. Noone man can build them, because, as I said, it takes 
a large amount of money to do it. 

Such a high authority as Maj. Powell estimates that 10,000,000 
acres of the arid landsin New Mexico cn be reclaimed by asys- 
tem of storage reservoirs and canais at an average cost of $5 
per acre,and when these lands arereclaimed and have perpetua 


water rights they can be sold at from 30 to $10 
Mr. Speaker, lam in favor oi this amendment bec 

of my colleagues from the West has so well said, it i 

the right direction. And this step will lead some day toothers 


wer acre 
per acre. 


which will eventually settle the question of the reclamation of 
the arid lands, 

There is no question of such a transcendent importance to the 
people of the West as this one. The whole West is interested 
in it and is anxiously and earnestly calling the attention of Con 

| gress to its earlysettlement. Irrigration Bas made great proy- 
ress in the West, but we can do more if the Govern it will 


scribe suitable rules and regulations to carry this provision into effect: And | 


provided further; That all machinery purchased abroad and erected in a 
beet-sugar factory and used in the production of raw sugar in the United 
States from beets produced therein shall be admitted duty free until the 
Ist day of July, 1892: Provided, That any duty collected on any of the above- 
described machinery purchased abroad and imported intothe United States 
for the uses avove indicated since January 1, 1820, shall be refunded. 

238. Sugar candy and all confectionery, including chocolate confectionery, 
made wholly or in part of sugar, valued at 12 cents or less per pound, and 
on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way adul- 
terated, 5 cents per pound. 

239. All other confectionery, including chocolate confectionery, not spe- 
cially provided for in this act, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

240. Glucose, or grape sugar, three-fourths of | cent per pound. 

241. That the provisions of this act providing terms for the admission of 
imported sugars and molasses, and for the payment of a bounty on sugars 
of domestic production, shall take effect on the Ist day of April, 1891: Pro- 
vided, That on and after the Ist day of March. 1891, and prior to the Ist day 
of April, 1891, sugars not exceeding No. 16, Duteh standard in color, may 
be retined in bord without payment of duty, and such refined sugars may be 
transported in bond and stored in bonded Warehouse at such points of des- 
tination as are provided in existing laws relating to the immediate trans- 
portation of dutiable goods in bond, under such rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ne 


Reclamation of Arid Lands. 
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or 
HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 11, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the conferencereport on the bill 
(HB. R.5575) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes— 


Mr. JOSEPH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To pass through wilderness which would have 
filled with terror the heart of the most undaunted African ex- 
plorer and to drive away from their homes the savage Indians 
was the work of the courageous Spaniards, who discovered and 
took possession of New Mexico long before our pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth Rock and Jamestown. And so it is that 
"Mew Mexico was inhabited by a civilized race over a century 
before the: American Declaration of Independence was framed. 

The people that lived there at that primitive age had no idea 
of railroads or of the uses to which electricity ean be put, but 
at that early date they knew full well that to raise any crops 
they had to irrigate, and so it was that to accomplish this ob- 
jeet they built *‘acequias” and lateral ditches, and ** canoas ” 
(flumes) to transport the water from one side of a cajion to the 
other. Some of these ancient relics of their ingenuity, which 
puzzle many of the modern engineers, can be seen to-day in 
some localities. The Spanish speaking people of New Mexico, 
they and their forefathers, thoroughly understand the system 
of irrigation, as they have had the experience of centuries in 
Spain and New Mexico. 


Alter New Mexico became a part of this country immigration 


HH 





only encourage usa little. That is all we ask. 

In connection with this, permit me to read the following ec 
ping from the Irrigation Age, which shows what irri 
means to the West; and what is true of irrigated lands ir 
Mexico is equally applicable to all the arid lands of the United 
States if they could ba irrigated: 

New Mexi 


ois one of the Western comn ties which has pi 











prised the public by the extent, the varie id the quality of her produ 
She claims 480 varieties of wheat, 75 of oats, and 27 of rye, and, God! 
her, she puts aloft the inscription, ‘All rais by irrigation."’ ‘The sample 
of these grains areof the highest quality. New Mexico alfalfa, which is un 
| usually prolific, attracts much favorable comment An interesting feature 
of the New Mexico exhibit is canaigre. This isa newcomer, and is little 


known to the public. It promises, however, to be a very protitable crop 


In conclusion, [ beg to call your attention to the following ob- 
servations which the governor of New Mexico, the Hon. Wil- 
liam T. Thornton, incorporated in his report to the Secretary of 
the Interior last September: 


'wo-thirds of the food supply of the world is produced in arid regi 
means of irrigation, and the densely populated regions of Persia, Chin 
East India, and Japan depend almost entirely on irrigation for their food 
supply. having a rainfall less than that of the arid regions in America 
pan contains 23,000,000 acres of arable land, supports 8 persons tot a 


with crops grown solely by irrigation. 
Witha soil as rich as that found in any portion of the world 


| the growth of every variety of grain, vegetables, vine, and fruit produced 
in the temperate zone, a climate unsurpassed, it would seem that the Ame 
ican desert might, with sufficient capital and effort for the saving and util 
izing of the flood waters of summer and the melted snows of winter, be in 


time made the garden of America, the homeof alarger population than now 








inhabits the fertile valleys of the Mississippi and its tributary strea 

Under present conditions the utilization of these waters is impracticable 
by private effort. It will be seen by reference to the private ente rpri $ 
hers re mentioned as being successfully realized that they are in con- 
nection with large properties, privateiy owned (with one exception) by 
titles derived from the Spanish or Mexican Governments, the areas being 
suificient to justify the expenditure of large amounts of capital in procur 


ing the water for reclamation. 


‘he policy of the Government has, to a certain extent, retarded t! 





mation of the arid public lands and prevented the developmentof regions re 

quiring large expenditures for reclamation. The law known as the alien 

act, preventing foreigners from owning lands inthe Territory, has forbidden 

the investment of foreigncapital, and the act of Congress prohibiting any 
} corporation o1 individual from acquiring more than 5,000 acres of land has 

prevented, in many instances, the investmentof homecapital, such quantity 

being insuffivient to justify the expenditurerequired to construct th 

voirs and canals. 

W here the water of great rivers like the Pecos, the Rio Gr le, and 
Colorado of the West, with their tremendous annual floods, are to be « 
trolled, placed in reservoirs, and preserved to the use and redemption of 


vast bodies of desert land, it is necessary to use immense sun y 
more than can usually be obtained from private sour fettered by laws 
preventing the investor from obtaining title to or a lien upon the land r 
claimed and requiring the services of the most experienced engineers, wi 
great technical knowledge and a thorough calculation of the results to be 
achieved, it is believea that the work should be conducted by the Gover 
ment to prepare homes for the citizens, that each individual may be t 
owner of bis own homestead, look alone to the Government for his w 
supply, and not be subjected to the avarice and oppression too apt | 
where a _— corporation is the owner of the water which in the + 
trols and dominates the ownership of the land. This has I 
the Government as exhibited by the passage of the laws above re 
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as well as by manyacts of Congress with reference to the homesteading, pre- 
emption, and saieof public lands to bona fide settlers in all parts of the na 
tion. The policyof Internal improvement has been the policy of our Goy- 
ernment. 


Untold millions have been expended in the construction of levees, in the 
improvement of rivers, in the building of canals and railroads for the 
eral welfare of the people. The time has arrived when this policy should 
extended to a reclamation by the General Government of the large bod 
of arid lands situated in the great West. 

This subject isrendered still more important in view of the fact that nearly 
all the public lands lying in that portion of the Union where 
raised without irrigation have been disposed of, the Government being | 
sessed of only a. limited quantity of such lands for disposal th» home- 
stead er and actual settler, while her population is increasing more rapicly 
thanat any time in the past. This population must depend almost entirely 
upon the arid region for homesteads, which can only be renccred habitable 
and productive by means of irrigation, requiring an expenditure of capital 
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impossible for the settler to obtain,and which must be furnished either by 
the Government or oy some private corporation; and when furnished by 
the latter, the settler becomes at once the dependent and servant of the cor- 
poration shat may at any time make the water tax so burdensome as to be 
unbearable. 

Yor these reasons it is earnestly urged that the Government should con- 
tinue its policy of internal improvement and extend it to include the rec- 
lamation of these lands. The overcrowding of population at the trade 
centers requiring relief, together with the exhaustion of the lands suitable 
for homesteads in the temporal region, creates the necessity. The experi- 
ence in opening the lands of Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip proves the 
demand and the precedent of internal improvement steadily adhered to in 
the past justifies the hope that the Government will see the wisdom of re- 
claiming !ts vast domain, of preserving and distributing the waste waters 
to create homesteads for the rapidly increasing population. 

By this means millions of acros of desert land may be occupied and made 
#3 productive as the fertile valleys of the Mississippl, the Kast relieved from 
the congestion of overpopulation, the homesteader supplied with land upon 
which to support himself and family, and the desert of to-day transformed 
into the world’s granary of to-morrow. 


It is not necessary for me to tax your patience any longer. 
The gentlemen that have preceded me who represent Western 
constituencies have spoken to you in detail in regard to the 
magnitude and propriety of this proposed step. I only hope, 
gentlemen, that the day is not far when the arid lands will be 
reclaimed by the several States, and when irrigation will as if 
nd magic turn them from a desert into comfortable and happy 
LOIMmes. 





The Consular Service. 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 18, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6103) making appropriations for the 
diplomatic and consular service of tae United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1895— 

Mr. COOMBS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Committee on Foreign Affairs has pre- 
sented for the action of the House the bill that is now before us. 
Anexamination of its provisions does not disclose any departure 
from the plan of those bills for the same object that have come 
before us at every session of Congress. We find no suggestion, 
in answer to an almost universal demand from merchants for a 
radical reorganization of the consular service, whereby it shall 
be made more efficient in protecting the revenues and dignity 
of the Government and advancing the commercial interests of 
the country. 

This necessity is well recognized by those of us who come from 
thecommercial sectionsof the country, but 1 regret to say is not 
appreciated by those of you who represent the agricultural and 
interior districts. You still, apparently, look upon the position 
of consul as one especially created asa reward for political serv- 
ices, or as a resting place for weary politicians in the interval 
between general elections. It ismy purpose to combat this un- 
worthy idea of the duties and responsibilities of that important 
branch of the public service upon every occasion where an op- 
portunity is presented. A simple recital of the well recognized 
duties of a consul will enable you to form an estimate of their 
importance to the administration of our revenue laws and their 
bearing upon our commerce. 

The consul is required under our regulations for collecting tariff 
duties upon imports tocertify at the time of shipment, the market 
value at the port of shipment of all commodities. Whenad va- 
lorem duties are collected this is of course all-important, for if 
through ignorance of the market or a fraudulent combination 
with the shipper they are undervalued, the revenues suffer. It 
is claimed, and there is very little room for doubting the state- 
ment, that our revenues are every year defrauded outof millions 
of dollars on account of one or another of these reasons. 

It is his duty to sign bills of health for vessels sailing for home 
ports; arrange disputes between masters and crews of vessels; 
take charge of and forward home to the United States all wrecked 
seamen. ‘Che performance of the above-mentioned duties brings 
him into contact with the Treasury Department, which leads to 
the suggestion that the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
some share in the selection of incumbents. 

There are also other important duties pertaining to the office. 
He is ner to take charge of the estates of his countrymen 
who die in his jurisdiction and administer them in the interest 


of the lawful heirs. There are also occasions when, at points 


distant from the residence of a minister, he is suddenly called 
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upon to sustain the honor of the nation and the dignity of our 
flag, when it isimportant that he have a knowledge of interna- 
tional law as well as firmness and good judgment. 

The simple recital of the duties of the oftice is a sufficient in- 
dication of the qualities that a consul should possess. I leave 
you to judge whether or not, in view of the manner in which ap- 
pointments are made, the influences that secure their selection, 
and the shortness of time that an appointee can expect toretain 
his office, we can expect to be well or even honestly served. 
He receives his appointment through political influence, and 
not because he is by experience or training qualified to perform 
the duties. He knows that with the change of administration 
will come his recall, even if he performs his duties with marked 
ability. He alsoknows that he will be shielded from the results 
of his neglect, errors, or dishonesty by the same influences that 
secured his appointment. Ican not imagine worse conditions 
upon which to predict proper service. 

We are the farthest behind in this respect of all commercial 
nations. England, France, and Germany, our rivals in foreign 
markets, have through generations of careful work built up sys- 
tems that are models of efficiency; and their consuls, on account 
of character, experience, and duration of service, do much to se- 
cure the respect and trade of foreign business communities. We 
can easily profit by their example if we once consent, in view of 
the general good, to divorce it from politics. 

I can not in the few moments given me to-day do more than to 
hint at some of the reforms that should be instituted, and shall 
do so very rapidly, as I have another matter to which I wish to 
call your attention. The reforms, if undertaken at all, must be 
with the approval and under the direction of the Executive 
head of the Government, for in his hands rests the appointing 
power. Examinations as to fitness and qualifications could be 
made by # commission composed of a representative of the State 
Department, a representative of the Treasury Department, and 
another chosen by the boards of trade. 

The matter of the examination should have especial reference 
to the duties to be performed. 

When appointments are made they should carry with them 
some assurance of permanency and of advancement to more im- 
portant posts if extraordinary ability is Shown. 

The system of compensation by fees should be abolished, and 
salaries paid to every consul, graded according to the impor- 
tance of the post—all fees being turned into the Treasury. 

Many of the consular agencies should be abolished. 

A system of rigid inspection should be instituted. 

The consuls should be selected from our own citizensand not for- 
eigners. They should not be permitted to engage in trade on their 
ownaccount. The reasons for this restriction are obvious. Inthe 
certification of documents for export to this country they come 
into possession of information that they should not be at lib- 
erty to use for their own purposes. If they import goods from 
this country to sell to the merchants of their port, they would 
also have an unfair advantage over the home exporter. In any 
event their position as competitors closes to them many sources 
of information necessary tothe proper discharge of their duties. 

The additional expense incurred by such an arrangement would 
be partly offset by the fees from fat consulates that would be 
turned into the Treasury, and the remainder more than made 
up by amore honest administration of our revenue laws. 

In my enumeration of the duties of a consul I purposely omit- 
ted to mention his ability to serve our producers and manufac- 
turers in finding foreign markets for their goods. I did this 
in order that I might press it more strongly, as Iam more famil- 
iar with that branch of the subject. 

England, France, and Germany make intelligent use of their 
consuls in extending their trade and beating off competition. 
Long residence in the markets, combined with an intimate 
knowledge of their wants, enables them to give valuable advice 
and assistance. This country in its attempts to build up its for- 
eign trade has received very little aid from our consuls, simply 
because in the majority of cases they were not qualified to give it. 

It isa matter of vast importance to our people that we shall 
find markets for all of our surplus productions—how important 
I shall attempt to demonstrate. To do this successfully in the 
face of the active competition of the older countries we should 
have every good instrumentality that they possess. Our large 
export and commission housés have built up at their own ex- 
pense systems of agencies that in a measure make them inde- 
pendent of consular assistance, but the small merchant and the 
producer would be benefited by such assistance and the trade be 
built up upon a more substantial basis. 

The trade, even under these adverse conditions, has grown to 
very large proportions, but could be easily doubled ina few years 
were its importance understood and proper efforts made and 
equalassistance given to our merchantsand producers as is given 
to our European competitors. 
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It was scarcely contemplated in the early days of our Govern- 
ment that we would become large exporters of manufactured 
goodsin competition with European nations. The most that was 
expected or hoped for was that we should be able to sell to foreign 
countries the surplus of our wheat and cotton crops. 

We felt a reasonable certainty that we could at all times be 
able to count upon the control of the markets of the world in the 
supply of those articles. The countries to which they were sold 
were few in number, and their wants were easily ascertainable. 
No extraordinary capacity in our consuls were required. We 
had the articles that they must have, and could rely upon that 
brute fact for securing us a market for them. 

It can not be doubted that that condition still exists as to our 
cotton crop, but it has materially changed as regards our wheat 
product; for while we still have the supplying of a very large pro- 
portion of the wheat required by consuming markets, we find 
strong and growing competitors disputing our supremacy. 
Within a few years the Argentines have ceased to be importers 
of wheat and flour,and have this year thrownupon the market a 
surplus product of over 70,000,000 bushels. India, with her great 
extension of railroad facilities, and having been brought into 
readier access to European markets by the Suez Canal, as well 
as Chile and Australia, are now meeting us on equal terms in 
every one of our markets for the product. 

It is fortunate for us that while this unexpected change has 
been going on, another, equally unexpected, and still imper- 
fectly understood, has taken place. I refer tothe enormous fig- 
ures to which our exports of manufactured goods have grown. 
I do not suppose that there is a gentieman in this House who 
has an approximate idea of the extent of those exports, of the 
vast variety of articles that are now being shipped from our 
shores to the various markets of the world. 

In my address upon the tariff I attempted to give a list of the 
different classes of goods, as well as the namesof the markets to 
which they are being sent, and shall not weary you again by re- 
peating them. 

It will answer my purpose for thisaddress equally as well, and 
be absolutely truthful, if I say that aside from woolen goods and 
a few other articles there is nothing that we produce in consid- 
erable quantities that we can not, and to a gratifying extent 
do, supply of a better quality and at equally low prices as any 
of the old manufacturing nations. The exceptions are every 
year growing fewer in number. For example, we could not ex- 
port steel or iron bars a year ago; weare this year beginning to 
send it abroad in limited quantities, and some of our manufac- 
turers are opening warehouses in London for the purpose of sup- 
plying the English consumers. 

There is also a vast variety of other articles, which are not 
usually classed as manufactures, which we are able and do sup- 
ply to the world on advantageous terms. In the sale of nearly 
every one of them we come into competition with other produc- 
ing nations, and the quantity that we ship abroad depends in a 
great measure upon the skill of our merchants and our standing 
in foreign countries. 

The relative importance of our cereal and cotton exports to 
the whole volume of exports will be best shown by giving the 
figures of shipments during the fiscal year of 1893: 


Total amount of exports (including correction of 





wits sient vine he ane nn kha eguaicncecdese $868, 530, 785 
In this sum cotton figures at..--........---------- 188, 771, 445 
Breadstuffs, including wheat, flour, corn, ete -_--- 200, 312, 654 





Se NN. inc duiannwendewkacbaueceni 389, 084, 109 


} already existing. 





Cotton therefore bears 21.7 per cent of the whole. 

Breadstuffs, 23 per cent of the whole. 

Leaving 55.3 per cent for other articles. 

My object in making these calculations is to show you that 
while these two great classes of staples—cottonand breadstuffs— 
are very important, that their aggregate of value is exceeded 
by the valueof other and lessimportant classes of goods, which | 
have in the course of trade been introduced into the commerce | 
of this country with foreign nations, and formeven a larger per- | 
centage—55.3 per cent—of our total exports. 

In this calculation I have given every advantage to the articies | 
of breadstuffs, including flour, which really should come under | 
the head of manufactured articles. It follows from this showing 
that in order to maintain our trade balances with the world, we 
can not rely upon those staples in supplying which we are more 
or less independent, but that we must encourage and foster the 
exportation of all classes of articles in which we can compete | 
with other exporting nations. The margins of the profits of 
trade are so small in these days, that in order to do it success- | 
fully we must not be held down by any unfavorable conditions, | 
but must have every facility for the transaction of our business 
that our competitors enjoy. 
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One of the most important advantages that the manufacturers 
of England, France, and Germany possess, is a well regulated 
and efficient consular service. They are selected very much 
upon the plan that [ have indicated, and are not subject to re- 
moval by changes of Administration. Longservice makes them 
thoroughly familiar with the wants and customs of the trade of 
their markets, and the manufacturercan rely upon his represent- 
ations. If he gets into difficulties his consul has the skill, ex- 
perience, and standing to assist him in their adjustment. 

Our people have really no assistance in this direction. Our 
consuls, on account of their short tenure of office, even if wise 
selections are made, can not have the experience, standing, or 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the countries to which 
they are sent to render eflicient service. Very frequently, and 
I may almost say in the majority of cases, they do not even speak 
the language of the country, but are obliged to rely upon con- 
sular cierks or interpreters. 

Some of you think it unwise for Government to intervene to 
help forward individual enterprises, even though the beneficial 
result will be general. 

[ shall not attempt to argue you out of this position, which I 
believe to be very narrow and shortsighted. [am not asking 
you to inaugurate a new and expensive enterprise on the part 
of Government for the benefit of the merchants and producers, 
but simply to remodel and make respectable and ellicient one 
Both our self-respect and the general in- 
terests of the country demand it. 

Our constantly increasing surpluses of products and manu- 
factures require a constantly increasing market for their sale. 
If they remain upon our hands they demoralize the home mar- 
ket and produce distress among our workmen. If they go abroad 
they not only relieve the home market, but bring to us the 
‘riches of other lands. 

The enterprise of our merchants and manufacturers has de- 
monstrated the fact that we can unaided secure a good share of 
the world’s trade, and we can doubtless in time do it if Gov- 
ernment remains deaf to our appeals, but much valuable time 
will be lost. <A little assistance in the way of a sensible im- 
provement of our consular service would make the result more 
sure and speedy. [Applause. ] 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


The Tariff. 


This wretched law, which has cost the country loss of values, loss of 
money, loss of time, and loss of business, and which has occupied the House 
and Senate for more thana year, does not settle the tariff question even tem- 
porarily, but is like arowelin the flesh of the financial, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests of the country. It will maintain and promote irritation, 
uncertainty, and further ruin. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Auyust 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration a motion that the or‘ler heretofore 
made requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded; that the conferees here- 
tofore appointed on the part of the House be discharged from further duty 
in that behalf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendments to said bill, and agree to the same— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: ‘‘ Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff 
reformer knows that this bill, in its present form, and as it will 
be submitted to the conference, falls far short of the consumma- 
tion for which we have long labored, for which we have suffered 
defeat without discouragement, and which, in its promise of ac- 
complishment, is so interwoven with Democratic pledges and 


| Democratic suécess that our abandonment of the cause, or the 


principles upon which it rests, means party perfidy and party 
dishonor.” 

This is not my language, but it is the language of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his famous letter dated July 2, 1894, 
and ostensibly written to the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of this House, and by him made public. 

The Democratic party came into power professing to be in 
favor of the overthrow of the McKinley law as a matter of 
political and economical principle. It everywhere proclaimed 
that the theory of protective tariff was in violation of the law 
of the country and an outrage upon the best interests of the 
people. Fundamental with the Democratic party, it was said, 
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was the idea that all protective tariffs are in violation of the 
organic law of the land, and they promised on coming into power 
to proceed with great promptness to overthrow that system and 
inaugurate a system of tariff for revenue only, and among the 
incidents of that system was to be free raw material. 

The people of the country gave to the Democratic party 
power; the President of its choice was elected; a Senate with some 
eight or nine majority, and the House of Representatives by a 
majority of nearly a hundred. The election toox place in the 
midst of overwhelming plenty. The prosperity of this country 
was like the prosperity of the Land of Promise at the date of the 
election of Grover Cleveland the second time. On the assem- 
bling of Congress in the short session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, on the tirst Monday of December, 1893, the President of 
the United States said to the people of the United States, speak- 
ing of the condition of the country on that date, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In submitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction 
in being able to say that the general conditions eee the commercial 
and industrial interests of the United States arein the highest degree favor- 
able. Acomparison ofthe existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so a de- 
gree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were 
never before enjoyed by our people. 

The total wealth of the country i 1860 was $16,159,616,068. In 1890 it 
amounted to $62,610,000, an increase of 287 per cent. 

The total mileage of railways in the United States in 1860 was 30,626; in 
1890 1: was 167,741, an increase of 448 per cent; and it is estimated that there 
will be about 4,000 miles of track added by the close of the year 1892 

‘The oficial returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Census 
for seventy-five leading cities furnish the basis for the following compari- 
sons: 

Tn 1830 the capital invested in manufacturing was $1,232,839,670, 

In 1890 the capital invested in manufacturing was $2,900,735. 

In 1840 the number of employés was 1,301,388. 

In 1800 the number of employés was 2,251,134. 

Tn 1880 the wages earned were $501,965,778. 

in 1290 the Wages earned were $1,221,170,454. 

In 1880 the valueof the product was #2,711,579,899, 

In 1890 the value of the product was $4,860,286,837. 

I om informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omission of 
certain induscries in 1880, which were included in 1890, accounts in part for 
the remarkable increase thus shown. But, after making full allowance for 
differences of method and deducting the returns for industries not in- 
cluded In the census of 1880, there remain in the reports from these seventy- 
five cities an increase in the capital employed of $1,522,745,604; in the value 
of the product of #2,024,235,163; in wages earned of $677,943,929, and in the 
number of wage earners employed of 855.029. The w ear 8S not only 
show an increased aggregate, but an increase per capita from in 1880 to 
$547 in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

The new industrial plants established since October 6, 1890, and up to Oc- 
tober 22, 1892, as partially reported in the American Economist, number 345, 
nnd the extension of existing plants, 108; the new capital invested amounis 
to $40,449,050, and the number of additional employés to 37,285. 

The ‘Textile World for July, 1802, states that [ome oe first six months 
of the present calendar year 135 new factories were t, of which 40 are 
cotton mills, 48 knitting milis, 26 woolen mills, 15 silk mills, — mills, 
aoe 2limen mills. Of the 40 cutton mills, 21 have been built in the Southern 

states. 

Mr. A, B. Sanppeanee, of the New York Cotton Exchange, estimates the 
number of working spindles in the United States on September 1, 1892, at 
15,200,000, an increase of 660,000 over the year 1891. The consumption of cot- 
ton by American mills in 1891 was 2,396,000 bales, and in 1892 2,584,000 bales, an 
increase of 188,000 bales. From the year 1869 to 182, inclusive, there has 
been an increase in the consumption of cotton in Europe of 92 per cent, 
while during the same ¥ mi the increased consumption in the United 
States has been about 150 per cent. 

Thereport of Ira Ayer. special nt of the Treasury ment, shows 
that at the date of September 30, 1892, there were thirty-two companies man- 
ufacturing tin and terne plate in the United States and fourteen companies 





building new works for such manufacture. The estimated investment in 
bulidings and plants at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1893, if existing 
conditions Were to be continued, was $5,000,000, and the estimated rate of 


production 200,000,000 pounds por annum. The actual production for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1892, was 10,952,725 pounds. 

Tbe report of Labor Commissioner Peck, of New York, shows that during 
the year 1891, in about6,000 manufacturing establishments in that State em- 
braced within the special inquiry made by him, and "ocr tn ath differ- 
ent industries, there was a net increase over the 1890 of 831 130.68 in 
the value of the product, and of 84,377,925.09 in amount of wages paid. 
The report of the commissioner of labor for the State of Massachusetts 
shows that 3,745 industries in that State paid $129,416,248 in vagee during 
the year 1891, against $126.030,303 in 1890, an increase of $3,335, and that 
there was an increase of $9,932,490 1n the amount of capita and of 7,316 in the 
number of persons employed in the same od. . 

aaa the last six months of the year 1891 and the first six months of 1892 
the total production of pig tron was 9,710,819 tons, as against 9,202,703 tons 
inthe year 180, which was the 1 annnual ever attained. 
For the same twelve months of 1891-'92 the production of Bessemer 
precedented yearly production of 8.8687 gross. tons in 1800, ‘The produc. 

ented year gross k uc- 
tion of Bessemer steel rails for the first six months of 1892 was Taal gross 
come , 28 against 762,080 gross tons during the last six months of the year 


The total value of our foreign trade seers and imports of merchan- 
dise) during the last fiscal year Was $1,857,680,610, an increase of $128, 283,604 
over the previous fiseal year. The a annual value of our and 
exports of merchandise for the ten fiscal years prior to 1891 was $1,457,322,- 
01. It will be observed that our foreign trade for 1892 exceeded this annual 
average value by Mv0,358,591, an increase of 27.47 cent. significance 
and value of this increase are shown by the fact the excess in the trade 
of 1892 over 189! was wholly in the value of exports, for there was a decrease 
in the value of imports of 317,513,754, 

The vatue of our exports during the fiscal year 1892 reached the highest 
figure in the history of the Government, amounting to $1,080,278, 148, exceed- 

by $145, 797,338 the exports of 1891, and exceeding the value of the 
by 875,686, A com son of the value of our exports for 1892 with the 
annual averamye for the ten years prior to 1891 shows an excess of - 
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142,651, or 34.065 per cont. The value of our imports of merchandise for 1892, 
which was #829,402,462, also exceeded the annual average value of the ten 
— prior to 1891 by 135,215,940. During the fiscal year 1892 the value of 

mports free of duty amounted to $457,99,658, the largest aggregate in the 
or of our commerce. The value of the imports of merchandise entered 
free of duty in 1892 was 55.35 per cent of the total value of imports, as com- 
pared with 43,35 per cent in 1891 and 33.66 per cent in 1890. 

In our coastwise trade a most encouraging development is in progress, 
there having been in the last four years an increase of 16 percent. In td 
nal commerce the statistics show that no such period of prosperity has ever 
before existed. The freight carried in the coastwise trade of the Great 
Lakes in 1890 aggregated 28,295,959 tons. On the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio Rivers and tributaries in the same year the traffic aggregated 29,405,- 
046 tons, and the total vessel tonnage passing through the Detroit River 
during that year was 21,684,000 tons. 

‘The vessel tonnage entered and cleared in the foreign trade of London 
during 1890 amounted to 13,480,767 tons, and of Liverpool 10,941,800 tons, a to- 
tal for these two great shipping ports of 24,422,568 tons, only slightly in ex- 
cess of the vessel tonnage passing through the Detroit River. And itshould 
be said that theseason forthe Detroit River was but two hundred and twenty- 
eight days, while, of course, in London and Liverpool the season was for the 
entireyear. The vessel tonnage pee throu the St. Marys Canal for 
the fiscal year 1892 amounted to 9,828,874 tons, and the freight tonnage of the 
Detroit River is estimated for that year at 25,000,000 tons, against 23,209,619 
tonsin 1801. The aggregate trafiic on our railroads for the year 1891 amounted 
to 704,398,609 tons of freight, compared with 691,341,437 tons in 1890, an in- 
crease of 13,054,172 tons. 

Another indication of the ral prosperity of the country is found in 
the fact that the number of depositors in savings banks increased from 693,- 
870 in 1860 to 4,258,893 in 1899, an increase of 513 per cent, and the amount of 
deposits from $149,277,504 in 1£60 to $1,524,844,506 In 1890, an increase of 921 per 
cent. In 1891 the amount of deposits in savings banks was $1,623,079,749. It 
is estimated that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the savings of —_— 
earners. The bankclearances for nine months ending September 30, 1891, 
amounted to #41,019,390,808. For thesame months in 1892 they amounted to 
$45, 189,601,947, an excess for the nine months of #4, 140,211,139. 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant 
or when wages were as high, whether measured by the currency in which 
they are paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of 
life. Itis true that the market prices of cotton and wheat have been low. 
It is one of the unfavorable incidents of agriculture that the farmer can not 
produce upon orders. Hemust sow and Lp in ignorance of the aggregate 

roduction of the year, and is peculiarly subject to the depreciation which 

ollows overproduction. But, while the fact I have stated is true as to the 
crops mentioned, the general average of prices has been such as to give to 
agriculture a fair Sa in the general prosperity. 
he value of our total farm products has increased from $1,363,646,866 in 
1860 to $4,500,0090,000 in 1891, as estimated by statisticians, an increase of 230 
recent. The number of hogs January 1, 1891, was 50,625,106, and their value 

10,193,925; on January 1, 1892, the number was 52,398,019, and the value 
$241,031,415. On January 1, 1891, the number of cattle was 36,875,618, and the 
value 544,127,908; on January 1, 1892, the number was 37,651,239, and the 
value $570,749, 155. ; 

On the Ist of January immediately following, Dun’s reports of 
the financial and industrial condition of the country made the 
following truthful statement: 

The most prosperous year ever known in business closes to-morrow with 
strongly favorable indications for the future. * * * For this year the vol- 
ume of settlements through the clearing house is the largest ever known. 
* * * The largest total of exports and imports ever known in any year. 
* * * Unprecedented purchasesfor consumption. * * * Manufacturers 
have made extraorainary progress. * * * is year closes with all woolen, 
cotton, and silk machinery fully employed and unsold stocks much lighter 


than usual, while the demand for the coming season already exceeds the ca- 
pacity of many mills.—Dun’s Review of Trade, December, 1892. 


One year later the same authority made the following report: 


Starting with the largest trade ever known, mills crowded with work and 
all business stimulated by high hopes, the year of 1893, in sudden shrinkage 
of trade, in commercial disasters, and depressions of industries, the worst 
for fifty years. * * * The year closes with the prices of many products 
the lowest ever known, with millions of workers seeking in vain for work, 
and with charity laboring to keep back suffering and starvation in all our 
cities. All hope the new year may bring brighter days, but the dying 
year leaves only a dismal record. The review of different departments of 
trade given to-day exhibits a collapse of industry and business which is al- 
most without precedent.—Dun’s Review of Trade, December, 1893. 

These speak for themselves. They are eloquent and convinc- 
ing. 

Tien not enlarge upon this. It is within the knowledge of 
everybody that we were in the midst of great prosperity. The 
McKinley law had been in force, at the date of the reassembling 
of Congress as aforesaid, for two years and two months. The 
Sherman purchasing act had been in force for two years and six 
months, and all the business of the country of a financial char- 
acter had been carried on under the provisions of these two laws. 
Prosperity flowed like a river; labor was employed and fairly 
well paid; farm products were a ready sale, and while not at 
high prices, at fairly remunerative prices. 

It is not my purpose here and now to discuss what has hap- 
pened since, except to say in a few words that our country is 
to-day the home of discontent and financial trouble: labor is 
idle; wages have gone down; the markets are stagnant; gold 
has fled from the country; there is no contidence among the 
business men of the country; we are in deep distress. And I 
will not stop here to argue why. No one man, no intelligent 
citizen, no man with ad sition to fairness, will for a moment 
hesitate to assign the principal cause of all this trouble to the 
incoming of the Democratic party. And it was natural that it 
should be so. Itwas the threatof the overturning of a great sys- 
tem; it was the threat to introduce a new system of finance; it 
was the menace of a party drunk with power, coming to a coun- 
try flushed with prosperity, and that party threats 
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against the best interests of the country, with power to carry umvirate of Senatorial dictators who have held this country by 


those threats into execution. 

This Congress has been in session, with only a very brief re- 
cess, for more than a year. 
branches of Congress it has labored with the tarilf question. 
The House of Representatives passed a bill practically along the 
lines of the Democratic platform. [ree raw material was the 
underlying principle of that bill. It has come back to us from 
the Senate and is, by the vote now about to be taken, to become 
the party policy of the Democratic party for the time being. 
What is it? It is a bill which has been truthfully characterized 
by the eloquent gentleman from New York |Mr. COCKRAN| as 
infinitely worse, from a Democratic standpoint, than the McKin- 
ley bill, anu I say that it is infinitely worse from a Republican 
standpoint. Let us see how the gentlemanfrom New York| Mr. 
CocKRAN|] criticises this measure. He says: 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this is a more obnoxious protective measure 
than the McKinley act, and I hope to prove it. What is the principle that 
underlies the McKinley law? Whatisour objection toit? We are opposed 
to protection because We believe that by making production expensive it 
restricts the total productive capacity of the country and to that extent 
limits, impedes, and restricts its material growth. But when protection is 
given equally to all, when every man gets the protection that he demands 
or thinks he needs, each man finds his product restricted in proportion to 
his neighbor's. 

Under such conditions men exchange their goods upon a fictitious basis of 
high values, but all are affected alike by what I conceive to be thateconomic 
enormity. Now, under this act, by the concession of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] himself, it is only in spots that there is any re- 
Guction made from the provisions of the McKinley act, from the burdens of 
taxation laid upon the people by that law. 

Now, when — passes by favoritism, there is no defense for it 
either among Republicans or among Democrats. When we declare that all 
protection is in its nature robbery we utter a profound truth, but those who 
openly support protection on the other side, at least believe in its value, but 
we who know what protection really is, when we give it toa few individuals 
and deny it to others, or when we bestow it among our citizens in unequal 
proportion, are committing a crime with our eyes wide open; we are sinning 
against the light; we are hugging to our breasts the edormity that we alfect 
to despise, and that we have not hesitated to denounce. 





In other words, and with less eloquence, this bill as it now 
stands is framed upon thelines of protection, but, unfortunately, 
it protects only those favorite interests that have clamored at 
the hands of Congress, and one of these favorite interests has 
been the sugar trust. And here I profess not to depend upon 
my own statement. Here is what Mr. WILSON has just said: 

The question is now raised as to whether this is a Government of the 


American people for the American people, ora Government of the sugar 
trust for the benefit of the sugar trust. 


And thereupon this House is about to proceed to vote that it 
is a Government for the sugar trust, in the interest of the sugar 
trust. 

Free raw material has been inserted in this bill wherever a 
blow could be struck at a certain Northern industry, and so they 
have put cotton ties, cotton bagging, hemp, wool, lumber, and 
many other strictly Northern products upon the free list, and 
the spots about which Mr. CocKrAN has spoken will be found 
to be the favored commodities to which this Congress has been 
compelled to yield—sugar, rice, tobacco—the products of the 
South. 

When the Wilson bill passed in the House of Representatives 
the stock 
from nine millions to sixty-odd millions, was worth in the mar- 
kets of the country 77; to-day it is worth 107, and when this bill 
goes into efiect, and there is no longer any danger of unfriendly 
legislation, it will doubtless forge even way upto 120. Already 
you have added to the value of this stock from thirty to thirty- 
five millions of dollars, and you propose by this bill, in the in- 
terest of this trust, as admitted by Mr. WILSON, to take from 
the people of the United States forty-odd million dollars insugar 
taxation and put every cent of it into the pockets of this enor- 
mous combination! 

Every man in the United States who buys sugar for the use of 
his family will find himself called upon to pay something like 
$1.45 to $1.50 for that which he could hitherto buyfor $i. They 
lower the rate of taxation upon the manufactured goods of the 
country, and thereby flood the country with foreign goods, in- 
stead of maintaining a protective duty upon these goods and giv- 
ing us sugar free of tariff taxation. 

Mr. Speaker. into every house and home in the United States 
will go theevidence of this infamy which has been so eloquently 
denounced by the Democratic chairman of this committee, and 
by the distinguished gentleman from New York. 

But what else? Who knows what this bill contains? There 
is not a lawyer on this floorshrewd enough in cross-examination 
to draw out from the members of the Waysand Means Commit 
tee or from the members of the House conferees a statement in 
full of what this bill contains. It is notorious, it is a matter of 
common knowledge, that this bill has been stuffed with absurd 
propositions of taxation which were never intended by the Sen- 
ate nor by the Senate Finance Committee, nor yet by that tri- 


With this great majority in both | 


of the great sugar trust, which had been watered up | 





the throat during these latter days, that they should ever be- 
come a part of the law of the land. 

But yet you relinquish your opposition wholly, and all these 
incongruities must go headlong into the statute the 
country, a conglomerate of legal hotch-potch such as was never 
before witnessed in all the legislation of th« 
It proposes to put a bill into operation on the Ist of August 
which is to be passed some time along about the middle of Au- 
gust, showing the actual crazy-quilt condition of the Democratic 
party here. You will never be heard to say that it was Repub- 
lican opposition that delayed the passage of this bill, for the 
Senate passed its bill on the 3d day of July, and from that day 
down to this day no Republican hasseen the bill; no Republican 
has touched the bill; no Republican has been consulted about 
the bill. 

The Republican conferees only met once or twice, and that in 
a sort of pro forma way, and the delay here of six long weeks, 
with the bill passed in both Houses, has been purely and sim- 
ply the act of the Democrats, unaided and unobstructed by Re- 
publicans. You look for prosperity. In a small degree you will 
get it. The industries of the country,which have been atadead 
standstill while you have fiddled with this bill, will spring into 
some sort of action; there is no doubt aboutthat. Butwhatsort 
of action? It will be the action of struggling men who are com- 
pelled to do something. 

The manufacturer has got to start his plant or abandon it 
forever; the laboring man has got to go to work or starve, and 
there will be some sort of activity; but will there be the activ- 
ity of 1892? Will there be the good times of the Republican 
Administration? Most assuredly not; and not one man among 
you all expects it or hopes for it. But this is not the worst of 
it. All the way through this debate to-day, and by the utterances 
of your newspaper press, we are told that this bill is only to be 
the entering wedge. Weare told that you are to go forward, 
and indeed the very rule under which you are to-day and this 
hour operating provides for a complete abandonment of allsug- 
gestions that we have reached the end of the tariff agitation. 

[If you could have been content to have passed this bill and 
said to the American people, this is the end of it, we ask noth- 
ing more; this is the complete solution of the tariff problem, 
and Democratic threats and Democratic promises areall merged 
in this bill, the country would have had a better chance of re- 
vival in business. But no, you propose now at once to disturb 
the waters of peace by the introduction and passage of four 
more tariff bills. 


books of 


» American people. 


I do not believe you intend to pass them. iI believe that it is 
a mere bluff; but [do believe that you propose to hang them 
up over the business interests of the country as a me.ace to 
the people, and that they will surely work additional ruin and 
destruction to the best interests of the American people. Your 
whole Administration has been monstrous. You have beenover 


a year doing that which might have been done in two months. 





You have held this country in the jaws of despair while you 
have fought out your petty party contests here in Congress 

This wretched law, which has cost the country loss of va 5 

33 of money, loss of time, and loss of busin id which has 

cupied the House and Senate for more than a year, does not 
ettle the tari‘? question even temporarily, butis | ya rowel 
in the flesh of the financial, industrial, and commercial interests 
of the country. It will maintain and promote irritation, 1 
tainty. and further ruin. 

When was it that hitherto the repr ntatives of a great 
monopoly dared to come to Congress and sit down here, open 


headquarters in one of the great hotels of the city, and demand 
that every step of the Senate bill should be submitted to it for 
its approval? When was the like of that ever before known in 
the history of this country? When was it hitherto that an ad- 
journment of a set of conferees should be made necessary when 
anew proposition was offered, that they might consult with the 
representatives of a great combine? 

But, you say, and you will say to the country, ‘‘ It was Repu 
lican legislation that mide possible the sugar trust. It was un- 
der Republican legislation thatthe sugar trust has grown where 
it is;” and you point out the fact that under our protectiv 


}- 


tariff 
bill, based upon protection and the ideaof protection, this sugar 
trust has grown. 

I want here and now to reproduce the recent language of the 
distinguished and learned ventieman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY], to the end that this shameful misrepresentation and ex- 
aggeration shall not be effectual for the purpose required. An- 
swering the claim that the sugar trust was the creature of Re- 
publican protection, that gentieman has just said: 

The facts relating to the framing of the sugar schedie of the tariff act of 
1890 were these: After it was decided to place raw su tpon the free list— 
because sugar is an article of food and nine-tenths of our consumption is im- 
ported, thus making the duty a tax—and to give a bounty to encourage its 
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production here, the question arose as to what, if any, duty should be placed 
on refined sugar to maintain the business of refining in this country. 

Inasmuch as we found that nearly half the refined sugar consumed in this 
country was refined by independentindustries, the trust at that time not being 
able to prevent competition, we treated sugar refining as we did other competi- 
tive industries, and endeavored to ascertain the difference in cost of refining 
hereandabroad. Allthesugar refiners who came before us were independent 
refiners, struggling against thesugar trust, who appealed to us to strengthen 
their hands in the contest by preventing such foreign competition as would 
make the continuance of their business impossible. So far as I know no 
member of the sugar trust came before the committee. 

Acting on such information as we were able to obtain from independent 
refiners, it was decided in the House to fix the duty on imported refined 
sugar at four-tenths of l cent per pound. When the bill reached the Senate 
the duty was increased, and when the bill reached the conference, in view 
of the representations of the Senate conferees that four-tenths was an in- 
sufficient duty to protect the industry carried on by independent refiners, 
we finally compromised by making the duty five-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 
not in response to the request of any trust, but in response to the appeal 
of independent refiners, and to aid so far as possible in maintaining home 
competition in the industry, and preventing the trust from breaking down 
independent refiners. 

Mr. MOMILLIN. Then the McKinley bill created the trust. 

Mr, DINGLEY, Not at all. The trust originated under the act of 1883, 
whose sugar schedule has been described by the gentleman from West Vir- 
gicia as providing for arevenue duty, which he favors, at a time when flerce 
competition was leading > to trusts all over the world; and even the sugar 
schedule of the Mills bill of 1888 gave a higher differential for refined sugar 
than did the McKinley act. The Mills bill fixed the duty on refined sugar at 
2.40 cents per pound, and the duty on raw sugar polarizing 96 at 1.83 cents, 
thus giving a pm of over nine-tenths of 1 per cent protection on re- 
e ae sugar, Which was #0 per cent more than the protection given by the Mc- 

nley act. 


So it seems that the framers of the McKinley bill—and no one 
was more conspicuous in that measure than the gentleman from 
Maine | Mr. DINGLEY}—made an effort to promote the independ- 
ent refining of sugar against the sugar trust, then in its early 
etuges of development. Since then the sugar trust has absorbed 
all competitors, and is to-day the one greatest power that men- 
aces the liberties of this Government; because, when it is once 
estiblished, Mr, Speaker, that a moneyed power can come to 
Congress and take one Senator, or three Senators, or four Sen- 
ators, or any Representative, with power enough to clog legis- 
lation, by the throat and stand him or them up highwayman- 
style, there is no use to talk about free government and free 
legislation and representative government any longer. 

‘There is not a Democrat of intelligence in the United States 
who doos not to-day blush for his country. There is nota Dem- 
ocrat on this floor who does not know that this schedule was 
suggested, improved, amended, put into shape, and absolutely 
dominated by the representatives of the sugar trust. It was 
done in their interest, and out of it they will make a sum of 
money that is dazzling and bewildering in figures during the 
current year. It is stated and admitted upon the floor here, that 
pending this very en they have piled up almost a year’s 
supply of raw sugar in the warehousesof New York. They im- 
port it free of duty and will sell it, duty added, to the people of 
the United States, and all this has been made possible by this 
Democratic Administration. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PETER J. SOMERS, 


OF WISCOSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 18, 1894, 

The House having under consideration a motion thatthe order heretofore 
made requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation and to provide for rev- 
enue for the Government be rescinded; that the conferees heretofore ap- 
— on the part of the House be disch further duty in that 

shalf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments to said bill and agree to the same— 

Mr. SOMERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Tho question before us is, shall we concur in 
the Senate amendments to the tariff bill? The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. WILSON, tells us the Senate 
will not recede from these amendments, and that if we are to 
have any tariff legislation the Senate amendments must be ac- 
cepted by the House. As between having no tariff legislation 
and accepting these amendments, I am emphatically in favor of 
concurring, especially as a bill is about to be introduced which, 
if enacted into law, will deprive the sugar trust of the advan- 
tage it gains in the Senate oes and which toa much 
greater degree it enjoyed under the McKinley act. 

THE BILL SHOULD PASS, 


The bill with theamendments is only unsatisfactory to Demo- 


crats in a very few particulars, and in these particulars it is 
more in consonance with Democratic doctrine than the McKin- 
ley act. Therefore we must not adjourn until this bill becomes 
alaw. Because we can not accomplish all that we desire is no 
reason why we should not accomplish all that we can. The 
measure before us is a step in the right direction, and the fight 
will be continued until true Democratic doctrine stands as the 
law of the land. 
OUR PLATFORM. 

In our platform of 1892 we declared that Republican protec- 
tion is a fraud, a robbery of the great majority of the American 
people for the benefit of the few; thatitis the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Democratic party that the Federal Government has 
no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demanded that the col- 
lection of such taxes should be limited to the necessities of the 
Government when honestly and economically administered. 
The measure before us probably does not fully comply with our 
declaration and demands; still every portion of the measure is 
better than the corresponding portion of the McKinley act; and 
in only a few instances does it fall below our expectations. 


THE SENATE AND SUGAR. 


It is freely charged, and I believe it to be true, that the sugar 
trust has had its agents and lobbyists here in order to prevent 
legislation upon the subject of sugar if possible which would be 
antagonistic to itsinterests, and J also believe that the influences 
of that trust, which was made —— by the McKinley act, and 
flourished under it, prevented the Senate from meeting the House 
ina fair and proper adjustment of the sugarschedule. The Re- 
publican party created the McKinley act and the McKinley act 
created the sugar trust; and our Republican friends upon the 
other side of the House are entitled to all the gratification that 
can come to them from the mischief now being done by this Re- 
publican offspring. 

The bill before us does not give to the trust one-half the 

rofits secured by the McKinley act, but there should be no dif- 
erential whatever in itsfavor. Sugar can be refined in Amer- 
ica as cheaply as in any country upon the face of the earth, and 
any bounty, or any profit secured to it by legislation is a rob- 
bery of the people. The fact that such trusts, so wealthy, 
and powerful, and unscrupulous, are fostered by the McKinley 
act, is evidence sufficient that it ought to be wiped off the stat- 
ute books and that immediately. It required but three Demo- 
cratic Senators to join the Republicans, and prove unfaithful to 
the party and the people, to defeat the legislation on sugar pro- 
d by the House. One Democratic Senator voted with the 
publicans from the start. Two other Democratic Senators 
came from the greatest sugar-producing State. With these con- 
ditions in the Senate, we are to be congratulated that they have 
sent us so good a bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let us accept this bill for the reforms it contains. 
I do not find fault with it as being a bad bill, but because I think 
it might be better, from my point of view. It puts a great 
number of articles, many of them necessaries of life, upon the 
free list, as follows: 

FREE LIST. 


Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided for. 

Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol. 

Coal tar, al ee of, not colors or dyes, not specially provided for. 
eral: 


ils al: 
Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products of coal tar. 
other. 
Iron, sulphate of, or copperas. 


cna, 


Extracts or pastes of. 
za, resublimed. 
8; 
Cotton seed. 
oton. 
Paints, colors, etc. : 
Deere. sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufac- 
red. 
Ocher and ochery earths, dry. 
Sienna and sienna earths, dry. 
Umber and umber earths, dry. 
Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks or rolls. 
Soda, sulphate of: 
Glauber salts. 
Salt cake, or niter cake. 
Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 
Iron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore. 
Cotton ties of iron or steel: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge. 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20. 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. 
Copper and manufactures of: 
res (fine copper contained therein). 
Regulus of, and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 
contained therein. 
Old, fit only for manufacture, and clippings from new om. 
Composition metal, of which copper is a component material of chief 
value, not s y provided for. 
Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in other forms 
not manufactured, not specially provided for. 
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Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills, 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines and cot- 
ton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph, if im- 

rted from a country which lays an import duty on like articles mportes i 
om the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the 
passage of this act 

(NotTe.—Duti: ible under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
metal, paragraph 215.) 

Timber: 

Used for spars and in building. 
Hewn and sawed. 
Squared or sided, not specially provided for. 
Lumber: 
Boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber— 
Of hemlock, white wood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood— 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
All sawed lumber, not specially provided for— 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of 
cedar. 
Unmanufactured, not specially provided for. 
Veneers of wood. 
Clapboards— 
Pine. 
Spruce. 
Hubs for wheels, posts, last, wagon, oar, gun, and heading blocks, 
and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. 
Laths. 
Pickets and palings. 
Shingles— 
White pine. 
All other. 
Staves of all kinds. 
Milk, fresh. 
Broom corn. 


Eggs, yolk of. 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines. 

Pease, green, in bulk or packages. 

Fish, fresh: 

Herring. 
Salmon. 
All other. 

Tallow. 

Grease of wool, known as degras, 

Salt: 

In bags, sacl 
In bulk 

Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 

In plain, green, or c ‘olored, molded, or pressed glass bottles— 

Containing each not more than three-fourths of a pint. 

Containing more than three-fourths of a pint each and not more 
than one and ene-half pints each. 

Flax: Straw. 

Not hackled or dressed. 
Tow of. 

Hemp, tow of. 

Hemp. 

Twine, manufactured in whole or in part of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, 

sisal grass, or sunn: Binding. 

Burlaps, of fiax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either 
of them, shall be the component material of chief value (except 
such as may be suitable for bagging for cotton; 

Not exceeding 69 inches in width 
Exceeding 60 inches in width 

Bags for grain made of burlaps. 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar material for covering cot- 
ton, com v0sed in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute butts— 

Valued at 6 cents or less per square yard. 
Valued at more than 6 cents per square vard. 

Wools, hair of the camei, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu- 

factures of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Class 1: Merino, moestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of 
merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and 
wools of like character with any of the preceding, including such 
as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Russia, Great Beitain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including 
all wools not hereinafter described or designated in classes 2 
and 3— 

Unwashed wool. 
Washed wool. 
Scoured wool. 

Class 2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 

Wool, unscoured. 

Wool, scoured. 

Wool, sorted, 

Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unscoured. 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, scoured. 

Class 3: Donskol, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, and including all such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
elsewhere— 

Value 13 cents or less per pound— 
Wool. 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 

Value over 12 cents per pound. 
Wool. 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 


<8, barrels, or other packages. 
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Manufactures, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals: 
Rags, mungo, flocks, noils, and waste 
Top, slubbing, roving, ring, yarn, garnetted, and other wastes, 
Rags, mungo, and flocks. 
Nolls. 
Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: 
Ostrich feathers. 
All other. 
Paintings, in oil or water colors. 
Statuary. 
Hatters’ plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk’ and cotton. 
Articles under section 3, act of October 1, 1890: 
Coffee 
Goatskins, raw. 
Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and other skins, 


except sheepskins with the wool on 


On coal and iron ore the duty is reduced from 75 to 40 cents a 
ton on each. On lead the duty is reduced one-half. On zine 
sheets the duty is reduced one-half. 

On woolen goods the duty is reduced 
on the metal schedule have been reduced 3 
goods 22 cent. 


recent. The duties 
5 per ce es on cotton 
22 per The glass schedule has been reduced 31 per 
cent, and chemicals 22 ‘In this connection I desire to place be- 
fore the House a statement of the average ad valorem rates, the 
duty imposed by the McKinley bill and the bill now under dis- 
cussion, and the percentage of reduction proposed in this bill: 


50 p 





























Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of t McKinley law and esent 
bill, with per cent of reduction by present bill on the undermentioned articl 
| | Per cent 
| } oO . 
Articles. | Mc — ey | Pres pi 
i, | pi 
1M 
Jin 
a chaise joes 
Camphor, refined | 10 «| 18. 03 
Sumae, extract of | 10 | 6. 97 
Epsom salts....... i | 25.51 3. 46 
SEIT UNI ht tind cane saedeaiemmbbodsiimbawna 43. 87 56. 2 
copa on. as 65 } 20 0. 19 
Opium, prepared for REO os | 169. 65 | 84. 82 | 1) 
"ae eee 30. 84 20. 56 83. 33 
a a } 19. 64 | 16. 37 16. 66 
Sienna......-. ; 21.14 17. 62 16. ( 
ll nicimaninitmebtimeemmatiet 25. 80 21. 50 16. ¢ 
irit varnishes 69. 56 59. 56 14 
DERE, VAIO cinedontinccnwecesnesvcocs 35 25 28. 57 
Whiting: } 
ST aid ia satin ine cede aabengeientainiocinniny 143. 48 71.24 50 
Ground in oil (putty) 189. 50 94.75 50 
a ok a neiedeine 59. 21 29. 60 50 
Nitrate of potash ee a 21. 32 10. 66 50 
I INI a sacle Gianebetiaiiciaibeaielt 60. 47 30. 24 50 
NIN Gt nnn etneianainsaiionn 20 25 45. 16 
Strychnia, or strychnine ..................-- 93. 79 70. 34 25 
a J Eee | 28. 66 20 20. 22 
ST IE cxncccnndheinadduduuaiten uid dden 19. 81 10 49.52 
China: 
PE: GENS cas cinawnuewsarannaibuuanink 60 35 1. 67 
I ra aad nie al nate aaban nar amel 55 | 30 5. 45 
Bottles: ' 
I adie dscisni, cecnilesanimnalen i tea ane alec iain 70.17 | 52. 63 | 25 
PE ixiccincingn psi vaaninbaaniawinni 71. 48 | 53. 61 25 
Demijohns, e mpty sts alate iotaiiaa aticadin te i 37.91 | 28. 43 25 
Manufactures of glass...................... €0 | 35 41, 67 
Cylinder glass, polished, unsilvered....... 20- 64 | 13- 48 | 25- 38 
Piate glass, fluted, etc.....................- 49- 64 | $7- 43 25- 33 
Plate glass, unsilvered, cast, etc 98-174 88-122 ;} 10- 30 
Plate glass, cast, silvered, above 24 ‘by i) 49. 39 | 31. 28 36. 67 
Cylinder and crown glass, silvered 43, 88 | 27.79 | 36. 67 
I DOD cincincecceuas wedticcednes 60 35 41. 67 
Stained or painted win low glass 15 35 | 22. 22 
BO ca ah eter fees be clan: Melk arctan ein sci 25 20 20 
Iron ore a eae oo--| 2 41 15- 21 | 
fron in pigs, e Me de {2.70 22. 77 
Se rap iron “on a ha arahtaiidiakirciann avgietaiaanaieh 47.83 | 28.47 
Scrap steel ...... bE aE 43 25. 59 
ES aeiaia ae Scuhatakasial aaa 16-32 =| | OS 
Bars of rol! ed iron ss saiueliaalioeaia cabasiainbnial 61.77 1 
Boiler or other plate iron or stee eee 54 | 5 
RE SN cc on cel tet thaeh deinen deca 58. 24 | 3. 
Sheets of iron or stee l,common or black 25- 70 | 5 21 
I i ing Brena ks eee ilo Sutenate wei teale 78. 44 | 
"hey PMEITEMOSUNOG Ol oc cccuinc cose nccccccous 55 | 
ee: ee  * bunonakwunha be 29- 50 | 20 
tee he ibe onnibt ues wandneta aa 34 
Cast-iron vess« is, ete. scale iaiietatai wad iselaeiabiibaa 26. 97 | 
Malleable iron castings .................- 31. 83 | 
PROENW WEBCO. 20 occ ccccccccece LELEAISSSS 35. 33 | 
Chains - pcb dideddadédanewentdmabdlownue | 47. 28 3 
Firearms a ~<taidanonwot aoe Ge ' 3 27- 
aat..... as aaa 23- 46 3 4 
Railway fish pli eg ene 72.18 3 
Hand, back, and other saws_.......-.. 10 25 
aa a a ie a 47-111 33- 67 28. 
Wheels Sele hie nie: oni cabaaeenias teed xi ate 83. 72 41. 86 
Plates, rolled, brazier’s c oppe Rah <ta;. | 35 20 
ET heGiid sancomednaada 44. 87 30 
ERED 77.78 30 
Lead sheets... Rr ach 36. 65 18. 33 
Re mara 23.77 14. 26 
Gold pens. aS ae 20 25 
Penholders and parts of asain hie 30 25 
RN ke x0 25 
a  eamuina 29. 19 14. 59 
Manufactures of metal.....................| 45 | 35 | 
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Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the McKiniey law and present 




















bill, etc.~-Continued. 
Per cent 
< reduc- 
tion b 
Articles. oy ee present 
. ( bill from 
McKinley 
bill. 
Dnslel WOE VOB cdc ce concsees tesdcesstesnd 30 20 33. 83 
COINS BEE DERE <0 ccsccvenentacepedsecseas 30 20 33. 33 
Cr en Eo comune esnneeewbonenees i 35 25 28, 57 
NE eo sew werouinnnwrman 111. 85 83. 89 25 
Sy SRNL | 5 cu ck dincnensowcne: Gynsesues 64. 19 1.08 20 
NOI. «Mii ocitied enemas enenmestnnenen satin 44.83 22, 42 49, 99 
Oranges, lemons, and limes................ 12- 31 12- 32 ie er 
Comiits, sweetmeats, etc -...-....... —or i 30 14. 29 
Nuts, not shelled (almonds) ..........-.... 51. 34 30. 80 40. 01 
Nuts, shelled (almonds) .................... 42, 42 28. 28 33, 33 
Filborts, not shelled .................-..--6 é 52. 90 35, 82 83. 35 
Peanuts, unshelled ..................--..-.- 72. 86 20 2. 85 
MBtrnS! Of MOR ... ..ncaccccccepecswccrensecs 17.95 15 10. 87 
Gtr ite, GIGOl, cc nedewsceveccsvsccccaeveto -| 91-367 65-264 28 
Cotton cloth: 
Not over 100 threads: 
SCRA cain die octeed cereus owssbeqush 35. 17 25. 05 37.39 
ID bi ieagmeeenaennanad 38. 60 26. 53 81. 27 
Dyed, colored, etc........... é 40. 80 30. 54 25. 15 
Exceeding 100 threads: 
Not bieached 42. 39 32. 39 23. 59 
Mieached _. 43. 27 85 18. 88 
DyOd, O66...ccc coves ce 43. 84 38. 84 li- 40 
Cabies, cordage and twine. 16- 31 10- 20 40- 17 
Bagging for cotton ........-......-. 82.52 | Free...... 100 
Oe ree 278, 06 30 89. 23 
Shawls, woolen, not above 40 cents per 
MINN dns Ga uithiee anes soetebueavainetaiesé 150. 30 5 76.71 
nit fabrics, not above 40 cents per pound. 136 35 74,27 
OS Sr A FO 35 66- 71 
I I a i la amine 86-106 35 72. 00 
Flannels, not over 50 cents per pound ....| 85-104 25- 35 66- 71 
Silk, partially manufactured .............. 60. 50 20 66. 94 
Silk, webbings, gorings, ete ............... 50 45 10 
NOIRE nn. on acini lestabey' tian «ntinteeeaneill 50 45 10 
NT ar 50 45 10 
SIL 6 lik wits aduibintennns whinnmoeniell 50 45 10 
PAIN ME aid...» atelieratisihens we wtemsilivemiel 50 45 10 
Writing, drawing, and other paper, n. 8. p 25 20 20 
PIOUS GNA CURGT ROVE... cen cevccccccccccccces 35 25 28. 57 
Ce ee eke a ahead nine ieneineee : 25. 19 20. 15 20 
EIR. iit... . . sie eaibiine baianignaiene 147. 32 50 66. 06 
Bits SND «0s ccutbenedansnouateneese 22. 472 12. 12 46. 65 
Slack or culm of Coal. .... 2... -.c0cecesenoee 28. 68 14, 34 50 
I a ee oe enienineieeenee 20 15 25 
el nel 33. 93 20 41.06 
Haircloth, known as crinoline cloth ...... 27.99 20, 99 25 
Haircloth, known as hair seating -........ 23. 22 15. 48 33. 33 
Leather, bend or belting, and sole......... 10 10 Jenentinnhben 
CRIIND FERRREAE ... . .onpesocoecccscncccees 30 20 33. 83 
All not specially provided for............ ad 10 10 saeepbeineains ance 
Boots and shoes.......... veep snciehieanenben4 25 20 20 
Manufactures of India rubber ............. 30 25 14. 29 
Umbrellas covered with silk or alpaca.... 55 45 18. 18 
Buhrstone, manufactured .................- 15 Pree ..... 100 
Composition metal, copper................- 6.49 | Free ..... 100 
Plates of copper, not rolled, etc............ 11,80 | Free ._... 100 
Re a i i etal 18.52 | Free ..... 100 
Re ORE SS eee 6.47 | Free ..... 100 
Paintings in oll or water colors ........... 15 Free ..... 100 
IE 22d ns casein inant ohbaee 15 Free ..... 100 
Hatters’ plush 10 Free -.... 100 








{ desire further to call your special attention to some of the 
most prominent articles upon which reductions have been made, 
and for that purpose I will mention: 












Per cent. 
Bouiax, refined, has been reduced ...............2.2 nescence nner nc ccccns sees 60. 00 
et ee Cee WR «cs usacunccn ietqbhaeuobunhs ante ieee cukuaanenon 56. 28 
PRP POTUAIS WSS DOOM POBUIIG . ..... 000 can cncsicsdecensnces dunsscesecccacecnte 46. 89 
Baryta, manufactured, has been reduced ...............-..--------------- 55. 86 
Wr eee, CET. Te WOO DOGOOG 6 ong coon cove ennncumannescasstowssoceresngan 50. 00 
Paints, ground in oil, have been reduced..... .......-...----------+.--- 59. 00 
Zino paint has been rednoed ... ....2....0. .. ccccccnccnesess cones conc conences 42. 80 
a, Tn, CONE CS UN. 6 ssn nd dt atinnes trnan abun been Henembremmaiite 49. 99 
EL. WEISS. TUNE OEE DEINE cin cht ante. cans sonhncmetnesteunerhans acon a 
All other uot specially provided for has been reduced...............-... 50. 00 
Boda (saleratus) has been reduced... .... .......0-. cnn nen cece ncen ces seecece 50. 00 
Soda, caustic, has been reduced................--2. ....02--.-- 50. OD 
Sal, or soda crystals, have been reduced... ............ 50. 00 
Sponges have been reduced....... etennee 50. 00 
Cement has been reduced. 50. 00 
Lime has been reduced.................2....00----- 16, 67 
Clocks, china, have been reduced....................... 58. 33 
PE Ry I Be Piatti ne etttieicendel cusiineon yacnveonsananees 46. 67 
Fuel, bars, blooms, etc., have been reduced.....................-..--....- 45. 46 
Ail other and slabs, blooms, or loops, have been reduced -.............. 76. 31 
Sheets or plates (iron or steel), have been reduced...............---.... 45. 73 
TAOS UAV SOREGEE «..nncnbicdhanvconssnengntenestntactcccssaheens 46. 05 
Wire rope made of steel wire not smaller than No. 5 wire gauge, has 
I OID 1. as nt pr alesis tumsirin bccepeiaipi eb ibiadalnon Soins cies: nin ohana 58. 40 
i ai. PORN POCUGEE........ .ccuinnsmedbsniennen unt beke~ ean nuko taal 60. 09 
rn ee OE DOGGIE... . ...us cus cadangaeuenibsineipheansnietecenh muneimeiel nee 
Ponknives and pocketknives have been reduced... ............-.-.-.-.. 42.50 
Mousves and forme havo been reduced... .... 22. cccvcc cccccccccscces cc ccccce 52. 09 
Pivearms, pistols, have been reduced. .... .... 2.2.2. nnne cen wenn cece cncces 53. 15 
Shotguns have been reduced ...................-. ni jsaedhpnemipeanne wenn -- 55.88 
Nails, wire, have been reduced .......... Kthibtieeideounskwesasheun --ee- 46.16 
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Per cent. 
Is emieninne 76. 67 
ERPOUNEO TESTA TAO DUGM TON WOO oo oon oon cnn ene cnc cc coun eeccceuccceue 60. 88 
SNUG DOU NW WOU TORO sco inn cwerwncccnicucewenceosecenesaccoususe 61. 00 
a ni ies eer ek stich cidcamtnsin ueaeain ani anaccnnechaipnlemniie 50. 00 
a a a ie cla innlgiaine inci viccus «<a conde elastase 50. 00 
DUGRP CRMEG TAG DOOR GOR UIOG oon ccccdccncsacicactccenccnacesséecoveusceus 71.00 
a a ic es ith aso wien amaiinmeinens 79. 00 
I a nia siesta Sibir aces bard amie ee 
ee EY SII. a. nsus usin weenie teteainaiaitedaudiaie Whee 
Castor beans, or seeds, have been reduced .... 2... ee eee eee cee eee ee 50. 00 
EE PS TEE Ee” | 
eS os esl pusieh meen pauied 73. 00 
I IT I a ee cil a tnt eae cubes 53. 00 
I Oe i  nletnbwsiweuninionie tie wah 50. 00 
eT CO IC ia aes permislinaberateeic euse 47. 00 
ep A: RI I EO en cide dds ekhd ceeeliieae 50. 00 
COSCOR DIMSNOS HAVO NOCD TOAUCOE 6 oo nse cs wanin -ecccccwccnevecwoces cones 50. 00 
Flax has been reduced............. Oi aE 50. 00 
Cables, hemp, untarred, have been reduced ....................-.....-... 55. 00 
CREE, SOETOG, TO Is 6 dick cewceniccanencnseccéccccaccccessbcces 68. 00 
ee ee ee er rs a a ctbihineineediatipaneamitesceeewc 72.00 
Spr STI I no es cisterna aula bdawcecd eomaecce 71.00 
W OOl1OR FATS HAVO WOSN TOAUCOG ic soccer ccccwsw sins cccccsecccccuccccce 89. 00 
Woolen shawls Dave boom FOGUCce ..... ence ce cece cccccncecs cece cece 77.00 
ee ee eee 74. 00 
en I ad a dcr mcibeeseaberensuinasecue 72.00 
ena ey Se td cannbdeeceds pttppeinecece 72.00 
Flannels for underwear have been reduced...........--...-.-----0..---- 71. 00 
Wooien dress gcods have been reduced........2. 2... ene nee nee ee eee 54. 00 
Woolen plushes have been reduced .... .... 2.222222 eee ee eeneee--ee---. 52, 00 
a igs bs cnccndsdcumepnanseabsese vous eogmemecnccubue 64. 00 
ee ne Secenaawd eaneenionesenacee €7,00 
I eecmmmpeiionnetianes 69. 00 
India rubber wearing apparel has been reduced -......................-- 39. OF 
PAper SHOMtMIIe TAS WOOT TOCUCET... .. 26. cnc cnce cn ccnncnccccccncceess- 50. 00 
GL erin cilia eee enbmeningegte idee 63. 00 
Tt ks cole n ewihdid ethainiemennianeabee 50. 00 
en OR 8 oo. Leuiena ip oman tensemmeedeuhahs 41.00 
Shoe Duttons RAVES DOOM TOAUCOd . ... .... nc cccccwccccnccccescocccsccce ouse 62. 00 
Pirecrackers have been Teduced...... ...<ccccaccccccecccccecccce iittala ilag 66. 00 
Coal, Dituminous, DAS DOGN TOGUGO. . 0. ccccnccccccccccnccccecwccuscsees 47.00 
nue bebene bbamenuiepesie 41.00 
ds ea bediee ubonoduatebees 71.00 
ee a cis iain nling eeinbeowe bie 50.00 
Cocoa matting and mats have been reduced................-.--..-------- 72.00 
Sn ee Siero ovcc sonia bn ocbentiieReenetutinesndenedene oven 80. 00 


SAVING IN THE WOOL AND WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 


By the adoption of this bill you save to the people of this 
country more than $141,000,000 on the wool and woolen sched- 
ule alone, as is shown by the statement I herewith present, 
made by the deputy appraiser of the port of New York: 





A statement showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 


English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weighing 11} ounces per yard: Cost per 
yard 1s. 3d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: 





Cents. 

McKinley duty (38} cents per pound--40 per cent per yard_....._....-.. 39. 80 
never ne Cnr OO I TO IND oo icc cave eebbben wee cctonevsmneswectuy 10. 80 
I cients nn incl abi Wischis tis beidinceban enen 29. 00 


The samples No. 1 to No. 6 attached to the respective statements represent 
actual importations made in the current year. Tho prices are the actual 
invoice prices, as passed by the appraiser’s department in New York. 

English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York. 
54 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard 1s. 2}d., less7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: 





Cents. 

McKinley duty (38} cents per pound-+-40 per cent per yard) -...........-. 42. 00 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard). ..................- a a A 10. 40 
eI, oo Je ehedides cmithie Anitdbeiish wdecemelnieinsine 31. 60 


English overcoatings, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 ounces per yard: Price is. 9d. net per 
yard, 42 cents net per yard: ‘ 

ents. 
McKinley duty (33 cents per pound--40 per cent per yard) -.............. 70.45 
Senate duty (40 per cent por yard--......................-......-.-........ 16.80 





ee INNS itr add Suk s sc ch nuns ucbilienatbeosepeadunitiinccocne 53. 65 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the port of New eas 
57 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 62 
cents peryard: 


Cents. 
McKinley duty (44 cents per pound-+-50 per cent) per yard ...... ecnence 86 
Senate duty (50 per cont) per yard ... 2.2.2.2... ccc enw en cccceneceeeeccce 31 
See es Nt icinins sds win iwnaitens eucainenecoudeheednain cae 55 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs por meter net, 18 cents per yard: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard-+-50 per cent), per yard-..-... 24 
SametG Cy COU OE CUTIE), TOT FOE ncn sic onc cc cn cccc cn cccncccsccee 9 
PE BE cree ccs nde tcicceta moss TR aR SE ees 15 


French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the port of New York, 
30 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 


Cents. 
McKinley ony (12 cents per square yard-+-50 per cent), per yard....... 20 
I Cre te ea PE EW 6 nice tin Raed veins cn ccos eqennccnsotacase 10 


OR CIN onion cides be aca cetaaenk SRaa as cadena ccc ence 10 








Balance sheet, showing the amount saved tothe 


consumer by the 
Senate bill in place of the 


We Kinley act. 


tion of the 


ido} 


1892-'93. Imports of manufacturesof wo 
Duties 


$36, 993, 000 
36, 448, 000 


72, 441, 000 





Import value, duty paid 
, Census year, domestic manufactu 
Woolen goods a 
We ORBLOG BOOED « 2... cone cacceces 
Hosiery and knitgoods.... 
Deduct cotton hosiery 





. $133, 577,000 

ae canes . 79,194,000 

#67, 241, 000 

17, 000, 000 
aaenERSRESSNENNRSAENANRISED 50, 241, 000 
17, 770, OVO 

——- 310, 782, 000 


Carpets ...- ais 


sees 384, 223, 000 
fits.... 128, 074, 000 
---22- S12, 297,000 

11 On same 


Value of domestic manufacture 
Add 33} per cent to cover wholesa! 








Cost of wool manufac 
of wool manufac 
amounts: 

importation a 
Duty, 45 per cent ..- 


ures to con 
Cost tures under Sena 
£36, 993, 000 
16, 665, 000 


53, 658, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures, $310,000,000, 
reduced fromanaverage of 100 percentduty 


to 45 per cent rate as a result of free Wool.. 224, 525, 000 





278, 183, 000 


Add 33} per cent as profits ........ 92,728, 000 





—_—-—_———. 870, 911, 000 
Amount saved to consumerson the woolen schedule 
ge eee ee .. 141, 386, 000 


In view of these great tariff reductions are we to enact this bill 
orare we to remain with McKinileyism? Pass this bill and pass 
it quickly, so that the people may know the schedules, and do 
not disappoint them as the Republicans did in the passage of 
the McKinley outrage. In the campaign of 1888 they promised 
the voters of the country in case of their success to reduce and 
reform the tariff. The culmination of all their promises was 
the enactment of the odious McKinley bill, the twin sister of 
the Sherman law, to which I will later refer. They were both 
enacted the same year, by the same Congress, and signed by 
the same President. They were fitting relatives, both calculated 
to bring disaster on our common country. 

MCKINLEYISM AND SOUP HOUSBS. 


We have a country blest by Providence, and its opportunities 
are unequaled in the world. Its soil is rich, its climate salu- 
brious, its vastness almost beyond comprehension. We have 
gold, silver, iron, coal, timber, rivers, lakes, and prairies; we 
have every diversity of wealth and occupation that man can 
possess orengage in. The wealth of the country, too, is distrib- 
uted throughout all its sections, and still the distribution of 
this wealth among the people is unequal and unjust. 

The Republican policy of protection has wrongfully filched 
from the poorer classes the rewards of honest toil, and these re- 
wards have surely found their way into the pockets of those who 
havo no hand in their production. When the financial panic 
struck this country some months ago thousands of workingmen 
who, according to the Republican idea of protection, have been 
receiving the benelits of a high protective tariff for years, were 
sent to soup houses for relief. After the Republican protection 
they have had, they were not able to sustain life even for a few 
weeks. Is it not asad commentary upon thirty years of Repub- 
lican rule and high protection? 

Mr. Speaker, I promise you that when the Democratic system 
is tried, the adversity of sixty days will not reduce the mechanics 
and laborers of this country to starvation and want, and will not 
put souphouses in every city in the land. It will not produce ¢ 
bankrupt Treasury; it will not create great national indebted- 
ness; it will not coyer the homes of the poor with mortgages, 
nor make brave men and strong men the subjects of charity. 
The industrial depression which has existed for the past year is 
not the first experience under a protective system, and depres- 
sions will always prevail while our laws are based upon faise 
economic notions. 

STRIKES, DEPRESION AND FAILURES FOLLOW HIGH PROTECTION. 

During the past twenty years one depression has followed an- 
other. The rich of to-day are financially ruined to-morrow. 
Values established by legislation are always uncertain, and the 
slightest disarrangement always bringsdisaster. Without pro- 
tection and the inordinate speculation which it encourages, 
trusts and combines could not exist a single day. The sugar 
trust, the steel-rail trust, and hundreds of other trusts are in 
existence by virtue of protection alone, and their mission is only 
to rob the people. There never has been a period in our co in- 
try’s history which exceeds the past twenty years of protection 
in the number of strikes between labor and capital and in the 
number of commercial failures, in the number of factories closed, 
in the number of enterprises ruined. 

I am informed from authentic sources that the number of fail- 
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ures in this country in the yearof 1890 was more than ten thou 
sand, and in 1891 more than twelve thousand, and in 1892 at least 
ten thousand, while in 1893 the failuresexceeded sixteen thousand, 
with liabilities during this time of more than $00,000,000; and 
it is needless for me to say that during allof this time riots and 
conflicts between employer and employé prevailed all along the 
line. When workmen proposed to seek for some of the wages 
which they were told in political campaigns by Republican poli- 
ticians and high protectionists that Mcl\inleyism would bring 
them, they were met by force, yes, by the hired assassin 
monopoly, with the club. 
No more than does the highwayman divide with his victim 
the fruits of his violence, do the trusts and combines divide 
with the workmen, the ill gotten benefits of high protection. 
M’KINLEYISM AND WAGES—I 


of 


,ABOR PURCHASED IN THE OPEN MARKET 

After the elections of 1888 were over and the Republican party 
safely enthroned in the different offices, and having control of the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government, it was 
never suggested to the workingmen that they might share the 
profits which high protection and restrictive legisiation would 
bring. On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, I assert it to be a fact 
that ever since the McKinley bill was enacted the wages of 
workingmen and mechanics have gradually gone down. Itisa 
matter of record that within twenty months after the enactment 
of the McKinley law five hundred protected institutions reduced 
the wages of their men, and there is no record to be found any- 
where that wages were raised. 

The McKiniey bill was not passed for the good of the work- 
ingman, but for his oppression. Labor derives no benefit from 
protection; labor is purchased in open market in competition 
with the world. For years, until the system became intolera- 
ble, the protected industries imported with impunity labor from 
Europe under contract, and then furnished the emigrants with 
the necessaries of life at protection prices. And while these in- 
dustries were thus importing the paupers and pauper labor of 
Europe to compete with American freemen, they dishonestly 
made the claim, for the purpose of procuring high protection 
for their goods, that they desired to pay higher wages to Amer- 
ican labor. 

To-day there is no tariff on labor; and while many laborers 
come here from Europe without special arrangement, thousands 
upon thousands are still imported under contract, undetected by 
the officers of the law, to compete with American workingmen. 
This system of protection and favoritism to the capitalist and 
employer of labor, and no protection to the laborer, can have 
only one result, and that is to make one richand keep the other 
poor. 

Upon this subject the gentleman from New York, the Hon. 
JOHN DE WITT WARNER, in a speech here on the floor of the 
House so forcibly and eloquently expressed the claims and con- 
ditions of labor as atiected by the tariff that I quote his lan- 
guage: 

The labor question, Mr. Speaker, is one in which I feel a peculiar interest 
In the first piace, sir, come from a district which in the amount of wages 
paid for skilled labor each year, and in the extent and variety of its indu 
tries, is perhaps the greatest manufacturing district in the United States 
more than that, 1 come from a district where there is perhaps a more thor 
ouch organizatioyg of skilled labor on an intelligent and independent basis 
than in any other district in the United States. 

The wage-earners re, sir, are perfectly well aware of what there is in 
this tariff matter hey know perfectly well what it means. They ) 
ship coming in opposite the street in which they live, and from it comi 
without any duty, the men whom their employers can hire to take t 








places—free trade in flesh and blood 

At the same time they see on the decks of that ship what goods they wa 
but are not allowed to buy until they have been through the custom-hou 
in order to makethem take the alternative of buying foreign goods at hi 
prices or paying an additional bonus to their employ: Loud : 





on the Democratic side.] And they have sent me here by a majority of 
tween 8.000 and 9,000, to say to my colleagues in Congress and to wage-earn 

rs all over the land that they do not want any protection. All they want 
ime right and privilege to buy what 
ever they need wherever they can get it cheapest as their employer now has 
to buy the labor that crowds hither, dutyfree, from foreign nations. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side. } 

PROTECTION FOSTERS MONOPOLY. 

While the condition of the workingman has not improved, 
wealth has gravitated towards the favorites of protection until 
more than one-half of the wealth of this country is in the hands 
of afew men. 

In the Forum, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, in the course of a 
very able and exhaustive discussion of the concentration of 
wealth, makes a statement of the sums in the hands of persons 
worth over $500,000 each in this country, which contains the fol- 
lowing summary: 

200 persons at $20, 000, 009 a 
400 persons at 10,000, 000___. 
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_ 84, 000, 090, 00a 
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1,000 persons at 5,000, 000_._._- A : 5 0 wh). 006 
2,000 persons at 2,500,00.____. : soe 5, 000, 000, 000 
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This estimate is very far belowthe actualtruth. Yet,even upon this basis, 
we are confronted with the startling result that 25,000 persons now possess 
more than half of the whole national wealth, real and personal, according to 
the highest estimate (#60,000,000,000) which anyone has yet ventured to make 
of the aggregate amount, 


MCKINLEYISM AND COXEYISM. 


If the Government has the right to levy protection for the 
capitalist or manufacturer, it has aright to fix the pay of the 
laborer employed by that manufacturer. And in that view of 
the case, McKinleyism and Coxeyism are very near akin. If 
protection and prolits are to be secured by legislation to one class 
of men, protection and profits should be secured to all. In this 
connection it has been well said that Republican rule has given 
us McKinley's tariff, and created Coxey’s commonweal army. 
The millionaires and the tramps are evolutionsof the same per- 
ilous policy of making the Government a special partner in fa- 
vored branches of business, and mercilessly taxing all classes to 
make a few hundred men fabulously rich. Spreading broadcast 
the delusive doctrines that prosperity can be made to order by 
Congress, that good times can be provided and hard times pro- 
hibited by special enactments, and that to give ‘‘ workand wages” 
to everybody who needs them is the prime duty of the General 
Government, has been the inevitable resultof the gospel of pro- 
tection asexpounded by McKinley, and the other leading lights 
of latter-day Republicanism. 

There is nothing in Coxey’s demands that Congress shall find 
every idle man a job and loan money to every man who wants to 
borrow on bonds that shall bear no interest that are not clearly 
traceable to the vicious propaganda of protectionism. The logic 
of the Coxey programme is clear enough from the McKinley 
standpoint. If the great manufacturing ee shall have 
Congress make markets for their goods and fix prices and profits 
for them, why shall not the individual citizen have Congress 
make a market for his labor and fix his employment and wages 
for him? Is there any reason why 2,000,000 persons employed 
in factories shall be provided for by the Government at the gen- 
eral expense and all the rest of our working people be left to 
shift for themselves? Have the coal and iron and lumber lords, 
already enormously rich, any better right to be taken care of 
by tariffs than Coxey’s crowd of more modest mendicants? 

Coxey’s procession of seedy and needy men is, it must be re- 
membered, only the grotesque shadow of a vast army of unem- 
os labor estimated by protectionist authorities to number 

000,000, who are staying sullenly at home; while all the time 
the McKinley tariff rates, under which they were told they 
could not fail to have steady work and high wages, are still be- 
ing levied for their ‘‘ protection’ at every port. If high tariff 
taxes could help them, why are not all the workingmen at 
work, and how did Coxey’s host spring into existence? With 
an 84 per cent tax on ready-made clothing, why are these men 
in rags? Did not President Harrison tell them all that ‘“‘ cheap 
coats made cheap men?” McKinley secured dear coats for them, 
and why are they not reveling in good clothes? With a 60 per 
cent tax on carpets, why are there any bare floors in the land? 
With a 110 per cent tax on blankets, why do not all these men 
— well covered? Witha 130 per cent tax on worsted knit 
goods, why does any workingman or his wife or his children go 
about shivering? No Democratic tariff reform has yet taken 
one cent off these benevolent taxes levied, as Republicans tell 
us, for the especial benefit of labor. 


THE CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
occasionally assert that the foreigner and not the consumer pays 
the tax under the McKinley bill. Of course the gentlemen 
know that this is not true. It is almost a useless waste of time 
to disprove it, because if people do not want to see they will not 
see. However, I will cite an example. The dealer purchases 
$1,000 worth of anne in ae upon which there is $2,000 
duty. The whole expense is $3,000. A profit of 10 per cent 
is calculated on the investment. The goods must be sold to 
American consumers for $3,300. Do the American consumers 
pay the tax, or doestheforeigner? Does the foreigner pay $2,000 

n tariff duties to the United States for the purpose of selling 
to American consumers $1,000 worth of goods? The claim is pre- 


posterous. 
MCKINLEYISM A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Mr. Speaker, a. as it exists under the McKinley act 
was never urged or thought of as sound doctrine by the great 
statesmen of eitherparty in this country. Daniel Webster said: 
We are urged to adopt the system on general principles. * * * Idonot 
demand the principle of preveotien: on the contrary, I think freedom of 
traffic the general principle. 
Abraham Lincoln said: 


They who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and un- 
der a just God they can not long maintain it. 
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George Washington, in his letter to Lafayette, said: 


As a citizen of the great republic of humanity at large, I can not avoid re- 
flecting with pleasure on the probable influenee that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasionsI 
consider how mankind may be connected like one great family in fraternal 
ties. Iindulge the fond idea that the period is not very remote when the 
benefits of the laborer and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to 
the devastations of war. 


Alexander Hamilton said: 


If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pre- 
vailing system of nations, it wil! not be affirmed thatthey might not be per- 
mitted, with very few exceptions, to serve as arule of national conduct. If 
one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 
terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification in 
a superior capacity to furnish the produce of the soil, and a free exchange 
mutually beneficial of the commodities which each was able to pega f on the 
best terms might be carried on between them, supporting in full vigor the 
industry of each. 


In another place he says: 
It is true as a general proposition that the consumer pays the duty. 


James A. Garfield said: 


This is my doctrine of protection: If Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily we shall, year by year, approach more nearly to the basis of free 
trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 
on equal terms. I am for protection which leads to ultimate free trade. 


Benjamin Franklin said: 


It were therefore to be wished that commerce were as free between all 
the nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; so 
all would, by mutual communication, obtain more enjoyment. These coun- 
ties do not ruin one another by trade; neither would the nations. 


James Madison, the father of the Constitution, said: 


I own myself the friend to a very free system of commerce, Commercial 
shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and impolitic. 


John Quincy Adams said: 


The duty constitutes a part of the whole price of the article in the market, 
which is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture, as 
well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one it isa bounty; uponthe 
other a burden, and the repeal of the tax must operate as an equivalent of 
the price of an article, whether foreign or domestic. We say so long as the 
importation continues the duty must be paid by the producer of the article. 


JOHN SHERMAN in 1867 said: 


1 said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports ete as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of further experi- 
ence will convince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes, which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption and not 
entirely on property or income, is intrinsically unjust. 


Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON said: 


It is true that under customs laws there is a small duty upon wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and other agricultural products; but it does not afford any pro- 
tection to the grain raisers of the country. What is true of wheat is nearly 
true of other grains. Therefore, the farmer has practically no protection 
atall. Unfortunately for the farmer, the market price of wheat is fixed by 
the price which the oe will bring abroad, or the price of wheat in Lon- 
don or Liverpool. In that market where the surplus is sold, but which fixes 
the value of the whole crop, he comes in competition with the grain pro- 
duced in the Crimea, in Hungary, and in the region of the Baltic, from 
oo cultivated by what is known in comparison withour own as “ pauper 

abor. 


Gen. Grant said: 


The introduction free of duty of such wools as we do not produce would 
stimulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of those that it pro- 
duces, and therefore would be a benefit to home protection. 


In 1870 the Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON said: 


I will say, with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I regard it 
not as an intentional fraud, but as er as though it were a fraud 
upon the great body of the ey of the Uni States. I allude to the wool 
tariff, a law the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep hus- 
bandry of this country. 


Hon. John A. Logan said: 

When a gentleman stands upon this floor and tellgme that this high, this 
extraordinary high tariff is' for the protection of the laboring man, I tell him 
that I do not uaderstand how he can possibly substantiate such a theory. 

But it is useless to continue these quotations. The great 
statesmen of America with one accord, at all times and under 
all circumstances, declare in favor of enlarged commerce and 
freer trade, and those conditions can only prevail where a pro- 
tective tariff does not exist. 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. 


It would really be amusing, were the subject not so serious, 
to note the insincerity of Republican leaders in insisting that 
the depression which has lately overtaken this country is due 
to a fear of a change in the tariff laws. Buta short time ago 
they were very free to admit that the panic of 1893 was due to 
the Sherman silver law, at least in great part. Probably it 
did not occur to them then to seek party benefit by insisting 
that this aera was due to the proposed tariff reform—a 
relief that the people of the country has demanded, and which 
a Democratic Congress and a Democratic President are com- 
missioned to give. 





— 
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To my mind it is clear that the industrial slid dicate tassel is due 
to four causes, and fourcausesalone. lirst, the Sherman silver 
law; second, the McKinley bill; third, the wanton, reckless, 
and almost criminal disbursement by the Harrison Administra- 
tion of the surplus money which Cleveland's former Adminis- 
tration had left in the Treasury; and fourth, the encouragement 
given by Republican organs and by unpatr iotic Republican pol- 
iticians to protected industries to suspend work and to cut down 
wages for partisan political gain. 

EVILS OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 


Is there a member of this House to-day, Mr. Speaker,who will 
have tho hardihood to say that the Sherman law was not one of 
the chief causes of the financial disturbance of last summer—and 
is itany wonder? Under it the Government was obliged to pur- 
chase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver and issue silver certifi- 
cates therefor, the credit of which the Government was bound to 
maintain at 100 cents on the dollar, while the silver against 
which the certificates were issued was worth intrinsically in the 

open market little more than 50 cents on the dollar. 

For fearof this Republican silver law Europe drew from us 
$80,000,000 in gold. The gold in the Treasury was nearly gone. 
Men bega in to demand gold from the banks to hoard it at home. 
One hundred millions of dollars in gold was taken from banks 
without previous warning, and the withdrawal of this money 
without warning crippled the credit which might be extended 
to the banks’ customers to the extent of about four hundred 
millions, because these banks are req 1ired to keep on hand one- 
fourth of their liabilities. 

Is it any wonder that under this financial system the country 
was verging on a state of bankruptcy and that the people lost 
faith in our currency? Is it any wonder that banks failed and 
financialinstitutionscrumbled? Is it any wonder that the people 

rose in the majesty of their power and hurled from positions of 
trust and confidence the party and the men who brought this 
state of affairs about? Who was responsible for this Sherman 
law? Letus keep the truth of history before us constantly. 
The Republican party was responsible for the Sherman law, the 
worst financial measure that ever disgraced the statute books of 
this or any other country. 

Mexico has a better financial system than the Sherman law 
provided. Free coinage of silver would be preferable to the 
purchasing clause of tho Sherman act, for free coinage would 
have a tendency to sustain the price of silver as a commodity. 
There was not a Democrat in the House of Representatives w ho 
voted for the Sherman act. There was not a Democrat in the 
Senate who voted for the Shermanact. There was not a Demo- 
crat in either House who did not denounce this unwise piece of 
legislation. 

Every Republican in the House of Representatives, and every 
Republican in the Senate voted for the bill, and it was signed 
by a Republican President. Its passage was advocated by the 
very great Republican apostle of finance whose name it bears. 
It was purely a party question upon which party lines were 
closely drawn The Republicans now say thatif the Sherman 
law was not enacted the Democrats might have passed something 
worse. How could the Democratsdo that? The House and Seu- 
ate were Republean and the President was also a Republican. 

Nowhere in this country was founda Democrat in favor of the 
Sherman law. On the stump he was against it. His party dec- 
larations everywhere demanded its repeal, and in ny great na- 
tional convention of the party at Chicago in 1892 ut upon 
record its true sentiments and declared the Reciiee w to be 
a cowardly makeshift, and the people placed the burden of re- 
pealing this odious law upon the Democratic party. Assoon as 
practicable President Cleveland called an extraordinary session 
of Congress, and at that session a Democratic House and Dem- 
ocratic Senate and a Democratic President came to the rescue of 
the nation and undone, as far as in their power, the mischief in- 
flicted upon the country by that Republican financial measure. 

EFFECT OF THE REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN ACT. 

One pledge of the party was redemeed on the day of the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and what is the 
result? The financial condition of the country began to improve 
immediately; slowly, it is true, but it began toimprove. All 
regained confidence in our money. People who had withdrawn 
the gold from the banks brought it back. Money is more plen- 
tiful and at ac! heaper rate of “interest. Europe commenced in- 
vesting its gold with us, and that which she had withdrawn has 
found its way back. The country is slowly reviving. 
going back to work. 

Mr. Speaker, let me ask, finally, is there a member of this 
House who will say that the Democratic party, in the light of 
events, w-s not justified in opposing the passage of the Sherman 
law, in denouncing it as a cowardly makeshift, and in causing 
its repeal: ’ The great disturbing element in our monetary sys- 
tem is now removed. 


Men are | 





REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Mr. Speaker, pardon the digression and per mit me to say that 
the Republicans, in order to give some excuse for raising the 
tariff as provided in the McKin| ey act, wasted in extravagant 
expenditures the surplus which the former Cleveland Adminis- 
tration had left in the Treasury. 

During the Cleveland-Harrison campaign, andafter Mr. Cleve- 
land had suggested the inexpediency of accumulating so much 
money in the Tre: usury by high protective duties, we were flip- 
pantly told everywhere by “Repub jlican politicans that it was 
easier to get rid of a surplus than a deficiency, and such proved 
to be the ease; for soon after the the advent of the Harrison 
Administration the surplus quickly and effectually disappeared 
and a deficiency was created. You all know how hard it has 
been to do away with this deficiency. 

The late Republican Administr: ation not only got rid of the 
surplus of 180,000,000 which C level land left in the Treasury, but 
they created extra burdens and obli: rations which will cost the 
Government about $70,000,000 annually to provide for, and it 
has forced upon the present Administration the passage of de- 
ficiency bills and the issuance of bonds to maintain the credit 
and honor of the Government. The depleted Treasury, in con- 
nection with the debased silver currency, added greatly to the 
severity of distress which prevailed the past year. The bene- 
ficial effects which will follow from the passage of this bill may 
be measured in advance by the character and extent of the hitter 
opposition which it is now receiving from the trusts and their 
friends upon this floor. 

The Republican politicians foresee the depletion of their stock 
of political capital. The wisdom of this bill, as contrasted with 
the McKinley law, will be so thoroughly demonstrated and uni- 
versally conceded that the people will be slow to make any 
change which will again result in McKinleyism. After thirty 
years of protection and four years of so-called McKinley protec- 
tion, and after experiencing the depression which it nelped to 
create, we stand at the opening of a newera in American poli- 
ties when even-handed justice will be meted out to all men 
alike, when capital will receive only its honest deserts, and when 
the toiler will receive the full reward of his labor. 

TRUSTS AND UNLAWFUL COMBINES DEMAND PROTECTION, 


Until the McKinley billit was never claimed by the Repub- 
lican party that a tariff should be imposed to restrict entirely 
the importation of goodsfrom abroad. Thechief claim of the 
Republicans was that industries in their infancy should be en- 
couraged and competition against them lessened by means of 
a reasonably high tariff. I ask the gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House if the purpose of the McKinley bill is to pro- 
tect weak and infant industries? Is it the weak and infant in- 
dustries of this country that are objecting to the repeal of the 
oe act? 

assure you, gentlemen, that no such industry to-day protests 
ieataat the bill before us. The infant industries as they are 
called have no lobbyists or agents here to influence the mem- 
bers of Congress. The people whoare protesting to-day against 
the bill under consideration are only those who are connected 
with the gigantic monopolies and the wealthy and unscrupulous 
trusts that have grownup under the McKinley bill. Thesugar 
trust is praying for the defeat of the pending measure, and has 
its representatives here. The steel-rail trust is protesting 
against the repealof the McKinley law. [Iam sure Mr. Speaker 
that no one will claim'that these trusts representinfant industries 
that require protection. The sugar trust, as you are all aware, 
has robbed the people of millions of dollars annually, and the 
steel-rail trust has been no less successful in its wicked system 
of plunder. The steel- rail combine has, since the passage of the 
McKinley bill, taken control of all the steel-rail mills in the 
country practically. They only permit seven of these mills to 
| operate, and those that are closed receive from the combine $1,000 
per day each. With this limited production, and with no com- 
petition from abroad, the combine has been able to exact from 
the American people such prices as it desired, and there was no 
i relief. It systematically robbed the American people and en- 
riched itself. Under this system no one ever heard of any raise in 
the wages of the laborers and mechanics proposed by this unlaw- 
fuleombine. Thelead trust is against this bill, and has its lob- 
byists here representing itsinterests; the coal trust, the lumber 
trust, the iron trust, the cordage trust, the copper trust, the 
brass trust, the woolen trust, and many others of the same kind. 
Each and ail are doing everything in their power to defeat the 
bill before us, and they are all represented here by their attor- 
| neysandagents. Let me ask if it is within the knowledge of 
any member here if any one of these trusts advanced the wages 
of mechanics or workmen after the passage of the McKinley act? 
On the contrary, while these trusts enjoyed the protection and 
sanction of the Government in robbing the people, wages have 
steadily decreased until starvation prices have been reached. 
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THE AOTS OF THE LATE REPUBLICAN CONGRESS CONTRASTED WITH THE 
PRESENT DEMOCRATIO CONGRESS. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice in circulation alittle book with only blank 
leaves, which has inscribed upen its cover the words: * What 
the Democratic Congress Has Done.” I will write in the pages of 
thatlittle biank book a few of the things which the last Repabii- 
can Congresshasdone. Onthe cover I would inscribe the billion- 
dollar Congress. The first page should recite that the billion- 
dollar Congress passed the McKinley bill in the interest of mo- 
nopolies, trusts, and unluwful combinations antagonistic to the 
prosperity of the people. Onthe next page should be written that 
it passed the infamous Sherman silver law, which helped to 
bring ruin and disaster to the financial institutions of this coun- 
try, and which brought want and despair to many a happy home. 
On the next page | would write about the wicked conspiracy 
which was entered into to secure the passage of these two bills. 
The Republican Senators from the silver States refused to vote 
for the McKinley bill unless the McKinley Senators would vote 
for the Sherman law. The bargain was made. McKinleyism 
triumphed. The si! ver Senators succeeded in making the Gov- 
ernment. a forced customer for practically the full amount. of the 

roduct of the silver mines of the country, and the people were 
ooled and their interests betrayed. On the next page should 
be written thatit was the mostextravagant Congress and nt 
more of the people’s money needlessly than ever existed belore: 
and that it added to the Government pay roll 1,705 names at a 
cost. of over $2,000,000 per year. But I see there are not pages 
enough in the little book in which to record all the misdeeds of 
that Congress, so [ lay it aside. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what has the present Congress accom- 
plished? It has practically agreed to, and undoubtedly before 
we leave our sexts will pass this pending tariff bill, which, with 
all its imperfections, is the greatest. tariff-reform measure that 
was ever considered by the Congress of the United States for the 
past thirty years, and which it is hoped will bring relief and 
prosperity to all this land. 

This Congress has repealed the Federal election law, which 
was a disgrace to the statute books of the country, and which 
authori-ed the employment of United States marshals to con- 
trol elections, 

This Congress has reduced the expenses of the Government 
more than $40,000,000, 

It has reduced the offices under the Government more than 
600—saving on this alone nearly one million. 

This House has already passed bills admitting into the sister- 
hood of States Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

This Congress has repealed the infamous Sherman law and 
therein redeemed the credit of our money and restored confi- 
dence in our financial system. 

It is about to place upon the statute books an income law which 
will compel all to pay their just proportion of the burdens of 
government. 

By this law the poorer classes will be relieved of some of the 
burdens of taxation, and those who can afford it are compelled 
to pay a larger proportion, The function of government is to 
— life, liberty, and property. Inthe protection of life and 

iberty all are equaly interestted, but in the protection of pro;)- 
erty individual interest is largely measured by one s possessions. 
He who has large possessions has much to protect, and he ought 
in justice be compelled, and by this law he is compelled, to pay 
to the Government his proper share of this tax when others who 
have little are wholly exempt. No just man can rightfully take 
exception to this income tax law, and the principal objection to 
it which I have heard is thatit is hard tocollect. All taxes are 
hard to collect, and I submit that the officers of the Government 
of the United States should be as trustworthy and efficientasa the 
tax officers of the diferent municipalities throughout the coun- 
try. 

This House has passed a bill restoring to the public domain 
more than 54,000,000 acres of unearned land which had hereto- 
fore been given to aid in the construction of railroads. 

A law has been passed by this Congress authorizing the taxa- 
tion for municipal purposes all legal-tender Treasury notes. 

It has passed a law declaring all pensions to be vested rights 
to the extent that no payments shall be withheld a suspended 
without due notice. But i will notattempt toenumerate farther. 

li is sufficient to say that no Congress, since the days of the 
war, labored more faithfully or placed upon the statute books of 
this country legislation so important and far reaching. 

Stand by this tari/f biil and you stand by the people of the 
country. They demand this legislation and their voices should 
be heard. Pass this bill and all the pledges of the Democratic 
party will be redeemed and we can return to our homes feeling 
that we have been faithful to the trust whieh the people have 
earn in us, and feeling conscious of heving performed our 

uty. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN C..HOUK, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration a motion that the order heretofore 
made requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded; that the conferees heretofore 
appointed on the part of the House be discharged from further duty in that 
behalf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments to said bill and agree to the same— 


Mr. HOUK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not resist the temptation to quete at this 
stage of the proceedings a few choice gems that have come to 
us from the Democratic platform, the Democratic President, the 
Democratic Senate, the Democratic House, and the Democratic 
press relating to Democratic promises and performances on the 
tariff, which speak more brilliantly for themselves than J] can 
speak for them. 

I have not one word of comment to make; except to say that I 
think they clearly and pointedly illustrate ‘‘ party pertidy and 
party dishonor,” incompetent administration of the Govern- 
ment, and shameless party leadership. Outof their own mouths 
are they condemned. 

DEMOCRATIC GEMS. 
PROTECTION A ROBBERY. 
[National Democratic platform, 1892.] 


Se. 3. We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the 
great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We de- 
clare it to be a fundamentai principle of the Democratic party that the Fed- 
eral Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff 
duties, except for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the col- 
lection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government 
when honestly and economically administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the cuiminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 
by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppressive 
features in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured 
goods that enter into general consumption, and we promise its repeal as 
one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in in- 
trusting power to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tariff went 
into operation there have been ten reductions of the wages of the laboring 
man to one increase. We denythat there has been any increase of prosper- 
ity to the country since that tariff went into operation, and we point to the 
dullness and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in the iron trade as 
the best possible evidence that no such prosperity has resulted from the 
McKinley act. 

CZSAR AND THE SENATE BILL. 

There is no excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and 
temper of the rank and file of the Democracy. They are downcast under 
the assertion that their party fails in ability to manage the Government, 
and they are apprehensive that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail; 
but they are mu h more downcast and apprehensive in their fear that Dem- 
ocratic —— may be surrendered. 

Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this 
bill in its present form, and as it will be submitted to the conference, falls 
far short of the consummation for which we have long labored, for which 
we have suffered defeat without discouragement; which in its anticipation 
gave us a ore cry in our day of triumph. and which in its promise of 
accomplishment is so interwoven with Democratic pledges and Democratic 
success, that our abandonment of the cause or the prineiples upon which it 
rests means party perfidy and party dishonor.—President Cleveland to Chair- 
man Wilson. 

CASCA AND THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 

The result has been and will be under existing circumstances that the best 
campaign document furnished the Republican party, of which we will not 
hear the last until the approaching canvass is ended, will be the letter of tho 
President denouncing the Senate without exception for having framed a 
bill, the provisions of which are now necessary, according to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to vent the issue of interest-bearing bonds to carry on 
the Government.—Senaior Vest in Senate. 

THE FATHER OF THE MILLS BILL ON THB SENATE BILL. 

I think a the least that we can say about that measure the better it 

willbe. Itisthe most remarkable measure that has ever found itself upon the 

of the statute books of any country. It is a phenomenon in political 
science; and especially is it so when we consider that this is a popular Gov- 
ernment and that legislation in a popular government is the oe 
of the public will. I make bold to say here to-day that that bill does not re- 
fect the sentiment of one thousand people of the United States. 

I do nos think I will befar from the truth when I say there is not a Repub- 
lican in the United States who favors it. I do not think I will be far amiss 
when I say there is not a Populist in the United States who favors it, judg- 
ing by the votes of their representatives in this Chamber. I do not believe 
I will be far from the truth when I say that the great masses of the Demo- 
cratic = of the United States condemn it. It is the product, as we all 
know. of five or six, or at best seven, members on this floor.—Senator Mills 
in Senate. 

THE “STAR-EYED GODDESS”"’ ON THB “COMPROMISE.” 

If in the Democracy of this country there is a depth of contempt which 
had not before been stirred by Democracy’s alleged representatives in the 
United States Senate within the past six months, it has certainly been 
reached by the action of the Finance Committee in the latest ‘‘ compro- 
mise” bill agreed on. Instead of a bill redeeming the pledges they were 
commissioned to redeem a mongrel piebald of patches and pusillanimity, a 
grotesque hodge of pretense and pettifogging, a nondescript abortion 
of ineompetency, hness, cowardice, and treachery is the outcome.— 
Courier-Journal. 
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THE FATHER OF THE WILSON BILL FOR FREE COAL AND IRON. 

Mr. Chairman, every reason for putting coal upon the free list applies with 
equal if not stronger force to removing the duty from iron ore. If duties 
are laid for revenue we could not select any duties more hurtful to Ameri- 
can industries or more injurious to American labor than duties levied wpon 
production. Just so far as you increase the cost of the article by a tax laid 
upon the materials of which it is composed you limit its market, you limit 
the consumption, and you take away from labor the opportunity foremploy- 
ment. 

Upon no ground of prote 

lin this country. 
If we are to gather revenues through a tariff system, we should levy those 
taxes for purposes of revenue and not for purposes of protection, and in se- 
lecting the articies on which to lay taxes for the sake of revenue we should 
select results and not processes, finished products and not the materials 
Which go into those products. Every tax wnich we impose upon the mate 
rial doubles and increases when it reaches the consumer; every tax that we 
impose upon the material increases the cost of the product and lessens the 
employment of the labor that produces that product by narrowing its mar- 
ket. 

There is no possible excuse, then, either on the ground of revenue or pro- 
tection, for continuing any duty upon iron ore; because it is not a 
proper subject of taxation under a revenue tariff; and, secondly, because we 
have to-day reached such a degree of capacity forits production, and possess 
such exhaustiess stores that we can defy all the world; and a tariff upon 
ore, the raw material, has no other home effect than to operate as a protec- 


tion can the duty on iron ore be any longer justi- 








first, 





tion to foreign manufacturers. [Applause on the Democratic side.]—/anu- 
ary 25, 1894, 
THE PATHER OF THE WILSON BILE. ABANDONS FREE TRADE AND MOVES 


THB ADOPTION OF THE SENATE PROTECTION AMENDMENTS, 

Mr. Speaker, I have made the motion which I have sent to the Clerk's 
desk, not on my Own responsibility or from my own volition, but as the offi- 
cial organ of the caucus of my associates on this side of the House and by 
their direction. I shallsay very litthe myself on this occasion in advocacy 
of the motion; and I shall be sincere and frank in what I shall submit to 
this House 

I do not pretend that Iam gratified at the outcome of this prolonged con- 
troversy. 1 do not pretend that up to the very last moment I had not cher- 
ished the hope and the faith that we should reach another and a better con- 
clusion of this conflict between the two Houses of the American Congress. 

I had hoped and believed until there seemed no ground scarcely for hope 
or belief that in such a contest this House, backed by the American people 
and enthusiastically sustained by the Democratic party, would be able to 
achieve some honorable compromise between the two Houses which we 
could have accepted, not from a sense of duty, but with a sense of satisfac- 
tion and a feeling that we had responded to the mandates of the American 
people. I shall not attempt, as I said at the outset, toexplain the merits or 
to dwell upon the demerits of the six hundred and odd amendments to this 
bill which this House is about, of necessity, to concur in. Perhaps [ could 
not do justice as yet to the merits of the amendments. My attention has 
necessarily been so constantly and so steadily directed to their demerits 
that it would require some experience to learn what the meritsare. {Lauch- 
ter and applause.}] But whatever the measure of shortcoming of this bill in 
its present form—whatever be its demerits in mere schedules—this I do be- 
lieve, that it is not as bad as the McKinley bill. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side. ]|—August 13, 1894. 


TAMMANY’S ELOQUENT VOICE ON THE LEADERSHIP OF THE FATHER OF THE 
WILSON BILL, DECEASED, THE M’KINLEY LAW, AND THE SENATE BILL. 
Last winter we passed a bill through this House under the leadership of 

of the gentleman from West Virginia {[Mr. WILSON]; a bill for tariff reform, 

which in my humble jadgment meant the industrial emancipation of this 
country and the ultimate industrial conquest of the world by American labor 

and American genius. That bill passed through this House amid such a 

scene of triumph and joy as has never been witnessed in the history of a 

legislative body. On that momentous day the gentleman from West Vir- 

inia, borne upon affectionate and loyal shoulders, was thecentral figureof a 

emonstration which evidenced the depth of feeling throug.out the Ameri- 
can a long pent up, at last fondly considered triumphant over all ob- 
structions. 

To-day no more pathetic figure in the history of the world can be observed 
than that same leader, shorn of his support, walking down these aisles, dis- 
daining to prevaricate or misrepresent the actual condition which confronts 
us, confessing that he has been deserted by those in whose support he had 
every reason to confide, and asking us to record our betrayal of every prin- 
ciple which this House under his leadership has maintained. 

Why. we are told that we may geta concession of 5or 10 per cent from the 
cousent of the protected interests of this country! Now. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to state here thatin my humble judgment the measure which we are 
now asked to pass through this House and to make the permanent law of 
this country is a more obnoxious protective measure than the McKinley act, 
which itis designed tosupplant. [Cries of dissent on the Democrati :sideand 
Jeers}. Mr. Speaker, I am addressing myself to the intelligence of the 
House; its ignorance I can not enlighten in twenty minutes. [Applause on 
the Republican side. ]—Cockran, August 13, 1894, 

DEMOCRATIC MISSOURI, LOYAL OR DISLOYAL—WHICH? 

But we are now asked under this rule to accept, to make final, a certain 
bill that is familiar to all the members of this House; that is known to all 
the country; thathas been reviewed by the press and the peonile of the coun- 
try, and its manner and method of enactment is thoroughly understood by 
the people. That bill. Mr. Speaker, has by the highest authority in my party, 
has by the leader of my party, by the President of the United States, been 
stigmatized as an abandonment of Democratic principles to that degree that 
it involves party perfidy and party dishonor. In that characterization I 
thoroughly coacur, and for me to vote for it now would, in my judgment, 
involve personal perfidy and personal dishonor upon my part, and this. no 
individuals or organization, no party, can extort from me.— 7arsney, August 
13, 1894. 

THD FATHER OF THE GORMAN OR SENATE BILL ON FREE COAL AND IRON. 
There is not 2 man. woman, child, or beast from the Potomac River to the 

Gutf of Mexico that would be benefited by it. Who would be benefited? New 

England with cheaper fuel wouid be benefited, if it amounted to anything to 

them. But they donot wantit. They do not vote for it. Not a New Eng- 

lander asks for it. 

None of the New England Senators will vote forit. One other State has 
an interest—California. California imported and paid the duty on most of 
thecoal to whichI have referred. The Senator from California {Mr. WHITE}. 
the Democrat who presided over the St. Louis convention in 1888, and his 
colieague, a Repubiican. both stand here and tell you that California does 
notdemand free coal. They donot wantit. They prefer to see the Amert- 
can = fairly protected under a revenue duty. Then who does want it? 
Who demands it? Does it benefit anybody here? The professional, the 
theoretical reformer, saysit will reduce the cost of Manufacturing. 
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The cost of what manufacturing? Mas 
Rhode Island—and | have the Senator fr 
my eye—are as astute as any peopie on ta oi the earth If there isa 
penny anywhere to be found or made they can tind it or make it quicker than 
any other people in the world. They » into detail in all their expenses 
What do you suppose free coal woulr in the manufacture of 
woolen goods sotton goods or anything else in the way of raiment for the 
peopl [t w igive them about three-foui | per cent on the cost [t 
would be so small that you could not deduct it from a yard of calico or a ton 
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ofiron. lt would be of no beneltit Lt might increase the protits of the man- 
ufacturers, but it is so small that they do not want it to exclusion of the 
American interest 

Whom would free coal benefit? There is but one I rld to 
which it would give any ial benetit As we have ¢ Ww t . 
olution in commerce, the methods of transportation, the m of operating 
lines, and the facility with which we dig from the bowels of the earth not 
only ores, but coal and the precious metals, have changed ail th ons 
which existed twenty years ago. In Nova Scotia there isa de}; : 
as creat as there is in any other one spot on the face of the earth 

The Canadian government own every ounce of it, and until five ye > 
no man could digit without puyiag a yalty to that Government ihe 
policy of the Canadian government until tive yearsago wasthe same astha 
of Maryland a hundred yearsago. They thought the coal so valu: t 
they would not lease the land except in small lots of 30 or 40 acres, so sm 
that no great plant could be put upon it. The coal could not be dug, al 
though it is right at the sea and under the sea. Mined in this way it could 


not be worked successfully to compete with American coal 

Five yearsago, I think it was, or four years ago the Canadian gove } 
were induced to change their policy. They wiped out or permitted to 
wiped out all the small leases. They contracted with persons prominently 
connected with that great, mammoth corporation, the Canadian Par 
Railroad, which was built by the English Government 4s a great war m 
ure, the most threatening piece of work that has ever been constru 
against American interests, and they permitted them, with certain genil 
men within our own country associated with them, to lease as a whole al 
this vastcoal field, with an agreement that for ninety-nine years they shou 
pay to the Canadian government 12 cents aton as royalty on ali th 
which they removed. This company, with that privilege, « I 
tne first time a road right around the border of the sea, only 27 in 
length, to Louisburg, where there is a great harbor, open all the year round 
where ships can enter. They there for the first time got American machin 
ery, SO that they can dig the coal and carry it only 27 miles to the water 

Now, the Canadian government want revenue. The men who have tl 
mines want to make profits. Here are Boston and Providence and New 
England, which consume the soft cowl of the two Virginias, Mary)and, and 
Pennsylvania. ‘“* Weare nearer to it,’ the Canadians said: *‘ we can deliver 
the coal there and drive the Americwns out of their own territory. Give us 
free coal and we will sweep this American industry from New England.”’ If 
you do you will place In the Canadian treasury money which ought to go 
into the American Treasury. You were thus asked to permit the greatest 
combination of its kind to enter the United States. Mr. President. we have 
trusts enough to deal with now. I shall never agree that a for n trust 
shull enter our territory and take the substance from our own peop!e 

if when the bill came here there had been coupled with free c 
provision for reciprocity, you could have said, “ We will give you free « 
your coal shall come in; we will give you the New Engiand market, )ro 
vided youin Canada will admit free of duty our coal from Lliinois, Ob 
Indiana, Western Pennsyvivania, and the Virginias west of the mountains, 
it would be possible to understand how a man who is in favor of free tra 
could advocate such @ proposition. Itwasstated elsewhere by a responsible 
man that we would have this privilege from Canada, but it is not true 

The very last act of the Canadian Parliament on this subject, which I 
have, although I have it not at hand, imposes, as Canada has done hereto 
tore. on all coal which we send over the border of Canada from these gre: 
Western States, a tax of 67 cents a ton of 2,240 pounds, or 60 cents as t 
levy it ona ton of 2.000 pounds. Why should we give up the American h 
terest? Who can find in it a principle? I know the Canadian interest is 
great one, but, as I have stated before, I prefer to take care of American in 
terests 

So with fron ore. I shall not weary the Senate with the details in 
Gorman, in Senate, July 23, 1894. 


THE CONTRAST. 
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PUBLICAN PROMISE. 


[National platform, 1858.] 
*~ROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection; 
we protest against its destruction as proposed by the President and his 
party. They serve the interests of Europe: we will support the interests of 
America. We accept the issue and contidently appeal to the people for their 
judgment. The protective system must be maintained. Its abandonment 
has always been followed by general disaster to all interests, except tho 











of the usurer and the sheriff. We denounce the Mills bill as destructive to 
the general business, the Jabor and the farming interests of the co and 
we heartily indorse the consistent and patriotic action of the Republican 


Representatives in Congress in opposing its passage. 
REPUBLICAN ACTION, 1890. 
Promise carried out, and the McKinley protection law passed. 
Mr. SPEAKER. At the beginning of the present session I 
addressed this open letter to the Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means: 


Hovus®s OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., September 16, 1892. 

DAR Srr: I desire to submit this letter against what seems to be the con- 
crete idea in the tariff reform bills of Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, and 
Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, of New York, that what they speak of as “raw” 
materials end ‘‘crude'’ materials should be admitted free of duty While 
these two gentlemen have been selected as experts to blaze a path through 
the wilderness for the tender and untried feet of the modern Democratic 
party, it seems a pity that they should have fallen out and gone to air 
pulling over their respective bills: and the trouble seems to beserious. Mr. 
Atkinson wants, naturally, what will best serve the manufacturers of New 
England. Mr. Anderson is interested in what will most expand the foreign 
commerce of the city of New York, and. incidentally, of the railways lead 
ing out of that greatcity. Neither of them seems to have a thouht of any- 
thing that may effect the general welfare or interests of the people of that 
remaining portion of the territory of the United States which lies south of 
the Delaware River or west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Asa citizen and Representative from that inconsiderable portion of our 
country, I object to its being entirely ignored in the new deal. Ki is true 
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that Mr. Anaerson has a sort of side-show patent scheme for putting allim- 
ports under an ad valorem instead of aspecific duty. But the two great 
purposes of this plan are apparent to everybody. The first is to protect 
smuggling by undervaluation, anda the second, to bring to our shores the 
cheapest and most worthless of “shoddy’’ goods, made of waste material 
and worthless scraps and leavings, but which can be sold at prices that 
will completely shut out every man who tries to make or sell honest goods 
properly made from good material. 

But the main effect of all Eastern bills seems to be to slip in, free of duty, 
‘raw’ aud “crude’’ materials while Congress is fighting the ‘‘men of 
straw’ set up in other parts of the bill, the ad valorem “straw man” and 
others. 

“RAW AND “CRUDE” MATERIALS, 


in the idea of the menof the East, seem to include anything and everything 
that an Eastern man can in any way make over, paint, handle, reload, or re- 
build. Pig iron and scrap iron, for instance, are raw materials, so are cot- 
ton and wool and coal; and lumber passes as virtually the same, a ‘‘ crude” 
material, Raw iron is iron ore in the ground, where nature has collected it 
in pockets and veins; raw cotton I should say was cotton before the 
‘‘patch’’ was hoed; raw wool, wool on the sheep's back: and ‘‘crude”’ lum- 
ber, lumber in the tree; raw coal, coal in the seam, before even an entry is 
driven into it. ido not see why the laborer in the United States who toils 
———. in an fron or coal mine, or does the heavy and dangerous work of 

elling trees or running logs, or hoes, picks, gins, and bales cotton in the 
hot sun of our Southern tlelds,or mines, breaks, loads, and hauls coal to 
the place where itonly requires being shoveled intoa furnace to make steam, 
or by its warmth keep alive some * Yankee” during a bleak New England 
winter, or the farmer out West who raises and sends to him wheat and corn 
and pork and beef to supplement his codfish and huckleberries to keep him 
from starving (for his own land will not feed him any more than it will fur- 
nish him fuel to run his machinery or keep him warm, or lumber to shelter 
him, or fibres of wool or cotton or flax to clothe him, or to work up to sell). 
I cannot undersiand, I say, why all these other citizens of the Union are not 
as worthy of consideration at the hands of your committee as are the New 
England or New Yorkor the Bermudaonionmen. Norcan Isee any reason 
why the many sections of our country upon which nature has lavished the 
greatest abundance and variety of natural wealth are notas worthy of con- 
sideration as barren New England which can only be developed by tribute. 

Il pray you, a8 a mountain man yourself, let our mountain boys of the 
South, and all the citizens of our broad land everywhere, have considera- 
tion even though they can not get to Washington and be heard in person as 
easily as their more fortunate countrymen of the East or the representa- 
tives of the ‘still vexed Bermoothes.”’ 

Seriously, this reform of the tariff is a very big and knotty question. It 
is too big, and too important, to permit its being considered as a political, 
or party, or sectional question. It is purely an economic question, and one 
where we can all consider not only what will a all our people, but we can 
afford to consider what will help any portion of them in any section, pro- 
vided that help is not given them at the ex pense of others of our people. 

The question whether the Democratic idea of a revenue tariff, or a tariff 
put on those things which we do not make ourselves, but which have be- 
come necessaries of life, and which we must import, and which will there- 
fore surely bring revenue at the custom house, while opening our ports to 
whatever may compete with our home productions, on the theory that the 
home manufacturer selfishly adds the tariff to what is made at home and 
pockets it as a private tax, the Government getting but a comparatively 
trifling tax on imports, or whether the Republican idea of admitting free 
those things which are necessary to our use, but which we do not produce 
at all, or do not produce in sufficlent quantities, as tea, coffee, sugar, etc., 
while putting a tariff on whatever comes in of a kind that we do produce, 
and can produce in suficient quantities for all our needs, making the for- 
eigner pay a part of our taxes for the privilege of trading in our great 
market, worth all the other trade of the world combined, rely upon home 
competition to protect the consumer against the keting of any private 
tax by the manufaccurer, are big questions, whether considered from an 
abstract point or from the imperfect workings of either kind of tariff by 
means of trickery, and cunning of those engaged in fore commerce on 
the one side orhome manufactures on the other. And I am willing to 
stand on the Republican side of the question so far as it goes, and let you 
stand on the Democratic side so far as that goes, if you so choose. 

But, if you will pardon my saying so, I think there is another question in 
the tariff matter more fundamentally important than either the revenue 
tariff or the protective tariff, —— ly considered as either can work un- 
der existing conditions, and I beg to submit it to you in all good faith as an 
economic eee and not as a party question. 

‘The building of a house is asimple matter. The materials are assembled 
wherever it may be desired to = up the structure, and men set to work to 
= them together and make a house out of them. But the buildingof ana- 

ion is a largerand morecomplicated operation. Nature must assemble the 
materials and lay out the foundation, and the superstructure must rise upon 
the foundation, wherever nature has located it, fornature assembles her ma- 
terials on too largea scale to be hauled around at man’s will, and man must 
go to the mountain rather than try to bring the mountain to him. In as- 
sembling the materials and laying out the foundations for the people of the 
United States, nature did her work on the most magnificent scale to be 
found anywhere in the worid. She gave us everything nearly, and er 
of it, so that we could get along and be prosperous were our population 
twenty times as big, and if no other country were known. She laid out a 

reat many piles of materialin hills and mountains, surrounded by good 

and, so that large populations could be supported by exchanges at short 
range. 

For instance first, the Southern States east of the Mississippi, with a cen- 
tral storehouse and natural workshop in the mountainous portion, includ- 
ing and surrounding Eastern Tennessee. Second, another in the Middle and 
= of the Central Western States, with Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West 

irginia as the storehouse and workshop. Third, another central around 
the Great Lakes. Fourth, another central around Missouri. Fifth, another 
with Eastern and Southern Colorado for a center and Western Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, Indian Territory, and Texas to on it. Sixth, 
another in Montana and Wyoming, with the Dakotas to he pitout. Seventh, 
another in Washington and Oregon and another in California. Two — 
were left comparatively barren and unfit for economically sustaining dense 

opulations. One was the Colorado Valley, which is a desert, and the other 

ew England, which is the most densely populated and has the largest pro- 
portion of highly skilled and highly paid labor, the greatest portion of labor- 
6a machinery, the largest proportion of money, and the! st propor- 
tion of ‘‘salted-down” wealth insecurities. This bleak and sterile New ng. 
land isthecenter of our most highly developed, most skill and highly paid 
industry. Some of her greatness is due to investments and in the work of 
outht the new States of the West as they wup. Some of it, a great 
deal of it, to, savings accumulated from highly pat Wages. But more of 
it, and these high wages themselves are due @ fact that she has always 
shrewdiy mrnaged to control our industrial legislation, and thus make all 
portons of che country tributary to her wealth. For which she is not to be 


blamed, but oy the other sections of the country which have permitted her 
to so shape the laws as to obstruct the development of parts of the country 
with which she was not closely allied in business. We have grown too big 
to safely allow this control to continue. 
The country has spread out so wide that the people of our great cities and 
our great 
AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 


are too far apart, too much dependent on an enormous system of railway 
transportation which embraces half the mileage ofthe world. The average 
amount of freight of all kind hauled by our railroads alone is now about 11 
tons each year for each man, woman, and child, and the average distance 
hauledis, as shown by our railroad statistics, 112miles. The average amount 
for New England is nearly 15 tons per capita, and the average distance three 
or four times that of the general average, or four or five hundred miles. 
Here is where the real taxes come in, for more than our Government taxes 
in supporting this great population at long range. Give New England her 
just share in the laws and her skill and capital, her industry and thrift will 
move with her people nearer to the sources of supply of material and de- 
mand for product. 

The free raw” and free “crude” material business is simply to help her 
to control and monopolize great industries, at the expense of sections more 
abundantl —— by nature, but where capital, skill, and population are 
lacking. sS New England is purely an artificial country, lacking a natural 
foundation, builtin the sand, so to speak, it can only be sustained by tribute 
from other sections; and, aside from the injustice of this to other sections, 
the superstructure of New England must some day collapse. It is not only 

ood politics, but good statesmanship and good business to restrict her to a 
air share in the laws and no more, so that her people may gradually get 
onto a solid and real foundation, where with all their skill and capital and 
thrift they can build their house as high as they please, on a solid founda- 
tion, ana it will not fall. Then they will no longer obstruct other sections, 
but will help them to develop their natural wealth. 

Take, to illustrate, the Southern States east of the Mississippi, and of 
which your own State of West Virginia, in almost every respect similar to 
my own section of 

EASTERN TENNESSEE, 


forms one of the richest parts. You know its natural wealth, but permit me 
briefly to state it. 

A hundred thousand square miles of mountainous country,embracing a 
strip 700 miles jong from Pennsylvania to Alabama and Georgia, its west 
side a coalj field; its center a rich valley, full of iron and other minerals, 
and splendidly watered. Its east side greatranges of mountains coverea 
with timber, rich in bessemer ores and in almost every mineral of commer- 
cialimportance. A natural storehouse and workshop with materials to em- 
= and sustain the preseut geen ee of the United States, in prosperity, 

orever. No piece of the world’s surface of the same size can support pros- 
perously so dense a population as this. Around it half a milllon square 
miles rich in soil to produce everything to supplement the wealth of the cen- 
tral region and exchange with it at shortrange. Why try tohaul all this to 
New England or elsewhere? Haul the men to it and workitup. Against 
such a foundation as thisall that New England can do in manufactures, all 
New York can do in foreign commerce, is but as the dust in the balance. 
Why then continue a control by New Yorkand New England, that seeks to 
make manufactures in a country devoid of material, or to force commerce, 
foreign trade, through artificial channels that can only carry as a trickling 
rivuletcompare¢ to a broad, rushing river. 

What is true of our Southern section is equally true, though on a rela- 
tively smaller scale, of the other natural foundations I have mentioned. I 
pray you let us give all a fair chance. Let us take off the tax, the breaks, 
the obstruction of eastern control of our revenue and other laws, and sub- 
stitute a national control —, and wholly, and all other taxes will soon 
become matters of insignificant importance. 

Let us have no free ‘“‘raw”’ material or free ‘‘crude’’ material to continue 
New England and New York monopolies of manufactures and foreign com- 
merce 

Let us have a plain old-fashioned “square deal,” and let the regions that 
nature has so lavishly endowed have a chance to emerge from their wilder- 
ness conditions and become, as they ought to become, the rich and prosper- 
ous spots of the world. That they must become the great centers of wealth 
and advancement ultimately, no man and no party can prevent. But the 
work can be retarded, as it has been. 

As a Representative, I speak for my section and ask that it be not dis- 
criminated against. Asa young man,I speak for the young men. This 
generation wants a share in the good things. There will be plenty left for 
posterity. 

Very truly, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C., 
Second District Tennessee. 


Of course when this letter was addressed to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee it was not expected to have any 
effect upon that honorable gentleman, because I was well aware 
of the fact that he was confronted with section 3 of the national 
Democratic platform of 1892, declaring protection a ‘‘ robbery ” 
and promising the repeal of the McKinley law, and because I 
then believed he would go down to political death before he 
would desert his party’s platform. r 

In presenting my letter on this occasion I desire simply to re- 
mind the distinguished chairman that he would now find him- 
self in a much more comfortable position if he had accepted my 
suggestion when the tariff contest was launched in the House one 

ear ago and deserted free trade then, and tried to frame a 

‘protection bill” which would protect the people of our moun- 
tains in West Virginia and East Tennessee, instead of waiting 
until to-day to vote for and urge the passage of a “ protection 
bill” prepared by the North Atlantic States for their exclusive 
benefit, and greatly to the injury of the interior States in which 
we live. 

If he had a few monthsago bravely “ put himself in jeopardy, 
to the end he might deliver his people, and get him a perpetual 
name,” he would have saved himself a large amount of humilia- 
tion, and the miners and agriculturists and people generally of 
his State and mine would now be full of hope for the future in- 
stead of despair. d 

The manufacturing States are entitled to protection, but not 
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at the expense of West Virginia and East Tennessee. A states- by a tariff from competing in our markets that more Americ.ns 
' will have employment and more money with which to buy” 


man should be broad and liberal, but he can not long afford to 
ignore the fact that protection as well as charity should begin 
at home. 

Iron ore, coal, marble, lumber, eggs, wool, and other ‘‘ raw 
materials” of the Virginias and Tennessee are just as much en- 
titled to ‘‘ protection’ against foreign competition as are the 
manufactured articles of the East, and it seems that the dis- 
tinguished member from West Virginia who is the head of the 


revenue committee would have died in the “last ditch” fight- | 


ing discrimination in favor of the manufactured article as against 
the ‘‘raw” one. 

The district which I represent on this floor has not sent ¢ 
Democrat to Congress for about forty years, and the territory 
now in it has not casta Democratic majority since Andrew Jack- 
son carried it. 

My constituents possess the Gibraltar of American Repub- 
licanism and the Republican in it who would bolt asingle one of 
the principles of the Republican platform would be immediately 
consigned to the rear. And no principle of the Republican 


party is more deeply rooted or better understood than that of | 


protection. 
A large percentage of the Democrats of my district have Re- 
publican views on the tariffquestion. But while an overwhelm- 


ing majority of my constituents are protectionists, they believe | 
in protection being fairly distributed among the various indus- | 


tries of the nation. They believe their ‘‘ raw” iron, coal, lum- 
ber, marble, and eggs, etc., should be as carefully guarded 
against the competition of the other nations of the world as are 
the ‘‘ manufactured ” boot and hat of Boston or New York. 
They believe they have the natural resources on which can be 
built up as many and as large and successful furnaces, mills, and 
factories as any territory of the same size in the world can af- 


ford, and that the miner of Coal Creek and Jellico should re- | 
ceive just as much encouragement by protection to dig coal as | 


the cobbler does in Rhode Island and Connecticut to drive pegs. 

To reduce the tariff on iron oar and coal from 75 cents per 
ton in the McKinley law to 40 cents per ton in the Gorman, or 
Senate bill, will prove justas damaging to those and other in- 
dustries in the interior mining regions as if the Wilson bill, 
placing them on the free list, had been passed, according to 
Democratic promises, because the reduction is a long step in 
the direction of free trade, accompanied with the threat of the 
Democratic party that the next step to absolute free trade is to 
be taken, thus destroying the confidence of capital and pre- 
venting it from making the large investments necessary to an 
immediate development of the iron and coal industries, upon 
which many other industries are dependent. 

If in 1893 700,000 tons of iron ore were imported at 75 cents 
per ton from Cuba and elsewhere, yielding $475,000 of revenue, 
it is fair to assume that under a 40-cent tariff next year 1,400,000 
tons, or double the importation for 1893, will be imported, yield- 
ing only $85,090 more of revenue, yet bringing 700,000 tons ad- 
ditional of foreign ore in competition with the home production. 

[f the importation for a single year under a 40-cent duty 
amounts to 1,400,000 tons it is reasonable to suppose that if the 
duty is wiped out entirely that the $560,000 of revenue yielded 
on the 1,400,000 tons at 40 cents would enrich the foreign pro- 
ducerand enable him to just that extent to compete with the 
American producer. 

Under free trade, which Democracy declares must and shall be 
established, in the iron ore industry alone, supposing the importa- 
tions would not exceed 3,000,000 tons in any year, we would con- 
tribute to the foreign producer annually not only $2,250,000 that 
would be collected as a duty at 75 cents per ton under the Mc- 
Kinley law, but also the money with which the ore is purchased, 
or about $5,500,000, making a total of about $7,750,000. In ten 
years the total tribute to foreign nations would reach the con- 
siderable sum of $77,500,000. 

The free trader will argue that iron ore coming in without 
duty willenable the American manufacturer tosell his products 
from iron ore to the American consumer $77,500,000 cheaper 
than could be done if the McKinley tariff of 75 cents per ton was 
collected. 

To use an illustration of Lincoln: If an American pays an 
Englishman $125 for a ton of steel rails, the American has the 
steel and the Englishman has the $125. Is not that the fact? 

lf Americans pay foreign nations $7,500,000 annually for iron 
ore, the Americans have the ore and the foreigners have the 
money, have they not? 

If iron ore can be found in our own country, should we not keep 
this $7,500,000 annually at home and use it in developing Amer- 
ican mines, which would mean employment for thousands of 
Americans who would otherwise be idle? 

It may be true that the American manufacturer can and will 
sell his products some cheaper tothe consumerif iron ore comes 
in free. But is it not also true that if foreign ores are prevented 
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The same argument will apply with greater force to coal, be- 
cause it is found in greater abundance than iron ore in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia and other countries lying near our 
boundaries and in easy reach of water, which ischeap transpor- 
tation. 

It applies with equal force to lumber, marble, wool, and e 
and many other products of the central South, from which 
WILSON and myself came 

[do not believe the American manufacturer is a saint and 
philanthropist who would labor to give the poor man what was 
saved on free ‘‘ raw material.”’ Nor do Il admit that the Amer- 
ican producer of ‘‘raw materiais’’ and the American railroad 
would or could refuse to divide with their employés whatever 
profit may accrue from a protective taviff. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in America for Americans. I believe 
not only that our immigration laws should stop the inflow of 
pauper labor, but that our protective tariff laws should be such 
as will prevent foreign pauper labor from competing with 
American labor in any and every branch of industry. 

I wish to call the attention of every American citizen to the 
utterance of a Canadian newspaper just after the Wilson bill 
passed the House: 

[From the Journal and Pictou News, Wednesday, January 31, 1894 


£gs, 
Mr. 


REJOICING IN NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA, OVER THE WILSON BILL—FREE COAL 
AND IRON ORE. 
Two of the three articles—coal, iron ore, lumber—of which Nova Scotia bas 


a Vast supply, with which her future is closely bound up, have been put on 
the free list by the United States Congress. The coal owners of the United 
States made strenuousefforts to have the duty on bituminous coal retained 
but their efforts were unavailing, and every amendment looking to the im- 
position of a duty more or less was voted down. 

The action of Congress, if concurred in by the Senate, will have a tremen 
dous influence on Nova Scotia's future. The development and expansion of 
the coal industry means more for our province than can, perhaps, at a 
glance, be realized. It means work for thousands of our people, and a big 
revenue for the provincial treasury. Inshort, it means good times all round 
for Nova Scotia, for prosperity in mining means a prosperity whose felt in 
fluences are general. Next in importance to coal comes iron ore. The ad 
mission ofore free into the United States means the development ofa branch 
of mining hitherto neglected or carried out on a comparatively limited 


seale. There are vast deposits of all kinds of iron ore only awaiting capital 
and a market for their development. That market is nowall but assured 
us, and with the prospects of a ready market will no doubt come capital to 


set the wheels in motion. 
Neither the free trade Wilson bill or the half-breed Senate 


| bill are American bills. 


They should be titled ‘‘ Bills for the purpose of promoting 
foreign industries at the expense of our own.” 

The issue is protection or free trade—America against the 
world. 

The McKinley law, if continued, would mean the rapid devel- 
opment of East Tennessee, naturally one of the richest spots of 
the earth, into one of the busiest hives of industry on the con- 
tinent, and the permanent advancement of her people, the 
noblest, bravest, and most patriotic in the land. 

An interesting statement relating to furnaces, made by Mr. 
WASHINGTON (Democrat) of Tennessee, and a table showing 
rates of duty, protection, imports, etc., will be printed for infor- 
mation, 

APPENDIX. 
STATEMENT MADE BY MR. WASHINGTON OF TENNESSEE IN HOUSE OF R 
RESENTATIVES FEBRUARY 9, 1894, CONCERNING FURNACES 


The value of a furnace to a community is a matter of math 
onstration. 

The consequences of stopping a furnace of 900 to 1,000 tons capacity per 
week would be somewhat as follows: The freight receipts inward and out 


matical d 


ward amount to not less than $15,000 to $20,000 per month, which i rut 
equal to the average revenue to a railroad derived from a city of 20,000 peo 
ple. This gives one some idea of the enormous amount of busin et in 


motion by a large furnace in operation. In addition tothe direct loss tothe 
railroad in the falling off of its business, the employés of the railroad and 
thosedependent upon them would suffer corresponding hardships and losses 
There would also be cut off in wages to furnace employés $15,000 to 816,000 
yer month. The farmers in the vicinity who sell their farm products—flour, 
acon, corn, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs, chickens, fruits, and live stoc} 
would losea ready. profitable home market, and would soon be made to feel 
the hard times incidental to stopping the furnace. 





The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the burden, as it re- 
quires from 300 to 350 tons of coal per day to produce coke for such a fur 
nace. This would cut off about #10,000 monthly at the coal mines and result 
in preventing 159 to 200 miners from earning their daily bread 

Following in the track of depression and losses, our wholesale merchants 


at home would suffer a monthly loss of thousands of dollars of trade. 

To present these results with more practical force we will work out the 
problem of one furnace and apply to the entire iron interest of Tennessee 
and give the figures in gross covering a year: 

The loss to railroad in freight, passenger fares, and indirect serv 
ices, $20,000 per month 


The loss to those dependent on railroad, $1,000 per month ‘ O09 
Employés of furnace, $15,000 to $16,000 per month__...... denwne 18:5, 000 
To farmers in vicinity, 83,000 per month ....__.__...-.-........--- 16, 000 


Coal-miners, #10,00) per month 


Wholesale merchants, say $5,000 per month._..........-..-. 2... 
I SN in kn ccc ccnneewececenacescudovce 500 
Total loss estimated to the people of Tennessee by stopping 
ns uecibaccwesusssdoubmnsedade &%, 600 
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[ also submit a table of certain products in which East Ten- | Kinley, Gorman, and Wilson bills, imports, exports, production, 
nessee is greatly interested, showing rates of duty under Mc- | value, etc.: 




















| Total | Duty 
Articles McKinley Gorman. | Wilson Imports Exports. |Production.| Value. | Avera ice, | RUMbEF lroceive 
. S “y. . . \. . | 2. ge price. |“ om- pessored, 
ployed. 1893. 
ven (ore) esti eee 35 cts. per ton .| a cts. per ton . wee ae - “=e nooo ss angaze = -—s eevee one ame ton ...| 37,707 | $460, 451 
ron (pig) ........ .75 per ton ...| $4 per ton...... (av.) per ct. UL , c1.SGper ton. ..].......... 366, 855 
Coal............---| 75 cts. per ton .| 40 cts. per ton .| Free ..........-. 1.090, 374 1, 78, 556 179; 329; 071 207, 566, 381 $1.16 per ton...| 341,943 | 817,780 
Marbie, rough....| 65c. p. cub. ft ..| 50c. p. cub. ft ..| 40c. p. cub. ft.) 
Marble, dressed ..| $1.10 p. cub. ft .| 85. p. cub. ft ..| 75c. p. cub. ft. > 1, 161, 560 SORP NE las cise pivesune 2,411,002 |..................| 4,620] 723,349 
Ali other marble .| 50 per cent.....| 45 per cent. .... 80 per cent. § } 
Lamaber pak ee ane et and 0p. Mt. Free neat ganeee z RE as vee aidtant 3. cna ae armure oO ™ es cian ade tanec’ | 419,227 mm 
Og@s......--....-.| Scts. per doz ..| 3.cts. per doz ..| Pree .........-- . rhc a | 51,2 
I a nin tale Ay. 10c.p.100 1b.| Free - a aed Neate. 6379, 971, 434 |....... rae 711, 816, 772 | 4,054, 668 | 34.3 cts. per bbl. 4, 455 379, 971 
Ee chimedosred 40 per cent. a SND cusiewntbaitin 
aN ', ct. per lb...| 40 p. c.+-4¢.p.1b.| Free .......... ' | oun 
Sugar ky ct. per lb_..| 40 D.C. 4-40] iBPree............ 3,766, 445, 347 920, 386, 872 | 9645, 484,496 |... ....-.- Rae here ene 163, 956 
p. lb. 
ds eaicbediacte ct Sh COR, WOE TU...) OO... covnoccccal WOOO ccccsscccen 6164, 687, 517 °91, 858 | ©365,000, 000 | 75, 000, 000 20 cts. per lb. 1: Sonne \18, 115, 626 
‘Long tons, 1889. 21893. 4Dozens. *Pounds. Barrels. 


Per 1,000 feet. 





Tariff Reform According to = Last Democratic Interpreta- 
on. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 18, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7968) to place upon 
the free list bituminous coal, shale, slack, and coke— 

Mr, PAYNE said: 

Mr. Spmaker: | do not propose to talk tothe House a moment, or 
to waste my breath, upon the subject of free coal. It is weer plain 
that the bargain that was made in 1892 to admit Nova Scotia coal 
free of duty to the Whitney trust, is to be carried out so far asthe 
House is concerned. Whether the other parties to the contract, in 
the Senate, will carry out the agreement or not is a matter with 
which I am not concerned. 

The Senator from Maryland in a published speech condemns the 
folly of it, He says: 

tow ve reduced the duty one-half, and if the do 

Now you have ty — , acetals Oe at 


double, then every man who is with bject a 

givo to one , a foreign qyaciontn, in five years all the trade from Boston 
and the East. a revenue duty, we have aright tostand by it. Whowants 
free coal? This is not used except for man purposes. It is not 
used for domestic ae yee It is used for manufactaring and by the 
railroads. There Ohio 


not a human being, man, woman, or from the 

River to California who wovld be benefited one iota by free coal. You have 

coal in nearly every State west of the Ohio River. The cost of 

prevents coal coming to you from any — shore. There is not aman, woman, 

otis, beast from the Potomac River to the Gulf of Mexico that would be ben- 
fited by it. 

L propose to speak generally of these four ‘‘popgun” bills which 
are proposed to be fired from this House into the country to try to 
give some sngar-coating to the action of the House this afternoon 
on the general tariff bill. [Laughter.] I shall vote against each 
of these popgun bills except that 
shall he very glad to ‘por in voting for free sugar, because I believe 
in it on principle. I shall vote for it, not for the purpose, as you 
gentlemen claim, of benefiting the Democratic party, or helping 
you to masquerade before the people— man of you on 
that side of the House knows that you will not get any free sugar 
in this lifty-third Congress. 

The sugar trust knew it. Wall street knew it this afternoon, and 
after your caucus had decreed it, and the chairman of the Gom- 
mittee on Ways and Means had announced here that he would 
follow the general tariff bill with a bill to make sugar free, in the 
face of that announcement, because they did not believe in Wall 
street that sugar would be free, and because they saw you had 
given them an enormous bounty on that which they had already 
purchased of the sugar crop of this year, sugar stock went up four 
points, $4 a share. That shows you what Wall street thinks, It 
shows, too, what the other parties to the contract of 1892 think of 
the action of the House, the action of the Senate, and the action of 
the Executive on a free-sugar bill, 

Mr. TERRY. If the Republicans in the Senate vote in favor of 
free sugar, will not the bill pass? 

Mr. PAYNE. Notif you carry out your poms and I guess you 
will. Iam in faver of free sugar because I believe that the refiner 
does not need a duty to retine sugar profitably in this country. I 
base that opinion on the statement made by Mr. Havemeyer before 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1880, in response to an inquiry 


roviding for free sugar, and I 


5Dozens, 1890. 








by Mr. John G. Carlisle. He said that if you put an ad valorem 
duty of 40 ~ cent on raw sugar, and 40 per cent on refined sugar, 
that was all the protection he wanted. 

He went further and said that if you made raw sugar free and 
refined ~ es free, even then we could refine sugar against the 
world, and I have been surprised that Mr. Carlisle should have 
drawn a sugar schedule that put an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent 
on raw and 40 percenton refined sugar and an additional one-eighth 
of a cent per pound on refined sugar, giving the sugar trust, as I 
took occasion to demonstrate to this House in thefew minutes that 
we had on this bill about a month ago—giving the sugar trust more 

rotection and more differential duty than they have under existing 
aw. That is the bill you passed this afternoon. That is the bill 
that you know will become a law, and this other bill, which you 
propose to pass now, is simply a piece of masquerading before the 
country. 

I believe that we can refine sugar in this country in competition 
with the world, from the fact that in 1886, under the ruling of the 
vow 6 Department that the sugar men were entitled to $2.81 per 
hun drawback on refined sugar, they exported it by the hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds to Great Britain, and that continued 
until the drawback was reduced in 1888; and even since then they 
have been able to export some refined sugar to Great Britain. 
Furthermore, in the last four years great advances have been made 
in _ processes of refining sugar. We are in advance of all the 
world. 

While Germany has small refineries with a capacity of two or 
three hundred barrels a day, and while Great Britain has refineries 
with a capacity of a thousand barrels a day, we have large refin- 
eries with a capacity of from one to ten thousand barrels a day. 
We have the finest machinery in the world. We can do the work 
cheaper than anybody else in the world, and with all these facts 
before them the Senate never would have voted to put a differen- 
tial duty upon refined sugar equal to half a cent a pound if there 
had not a colored gentleman in the wood pile. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; the gentleman will not yield. He has not 
time. Even when I am a vocating a free-sugar bill gentlemen do 
not seem to be pleased—free raw sugar—free “‘raw material.” 

Idonot know why you gentlemen do not go a little farther. There 
are other things in this bill which need doctoring very much. You 
remember section 94}, the section that provides that alcohol used 
in the arts shall be free. Everyone of you knows how easily that 
is to be evaded. Everyone of you knows there is scarcely a mix- 
ture of alcohol used in the arts that does not permit of precipitat- 
ing the mixture and throwing off the alcohol by the addition of 
water. You puta little shellac into a couple of gallons of alcohol 
and make your varnish. Then you get your rebate of $1.10 a gal- 
lon on the alcohol. By simply adding an equal amount of water, 

ou “eamaass the shellac and separate the alcohol and water 
m it. 


By straining this through charcoal you remove every vestige of 
shellac and varnish and you ye 4 gallons of alcohol and water 
mixed in equal portions and of the right consistency to manufac- 
ture by rapid chemical process into whisky, brandy, and the 
like. You have saved the tax and evaded the law. This operation 
can be the country over, in large and small qaantities, 
without the fear of detection. There isnosmell of a still about this 
operation. You are making alcohol free under this bill. I ho 
you will have the wisdom to remedy this difficulty by a new bill 
after you get through playing to the galleries. As it is now, you 
have succeeded in annihilating the wood-alcohoi industry,‘which in 
my State and in Pennsylvania furnishes employment to thousands 
of people, 

Now, it is proposed to put barbed-wire fencing on the free list or 
to pass @ bill through the House for that purpose. Whydid you 
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not put that in when the tariff bill was before the House? And 
svhy should you propose to put barbed-wire fencing on the free list 
and leave steel billets and iron rods (from which it is made) duti- 
able? Thisis free ‘raw material” witha vengeance. Do you know 
that since 1890 the price of barbed-wire fencing at the factory has 
declined from 5} centsa pound tol?cents per pound? Competition 
under a protective tariff has done this; yet you propose to take off 
the duty, while you make dutiable the raw material from which 
this fence wire is produced. 

You put a duty of 25 per cent on this in the House bill. The 
Senate committee made it free and then put on a duty of four- 
tenths of a cent per pound. This was an equivalent to 25 per cent 
ad valorem. You have just voted, in the bill that is to become a 
law, to keep it at four-tenths. Now, you are passing a bill that 
you know will not become a law and you make it free. Why this 
buncombe? Are you up to your old tricks of trying to fool the 
farmer? You have tried that too often. He understands you now. 
“Free raw material” means ‘‘free wool.” It does not mean when 
you come to act either free coal, or free ore, or freefence wire. And 
the intelligent farmer well knows that free fence wire will not be 
a farthing cheaper than he buys it to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that this is only asinglestep. After all 
the distress fhat has been inflicted upon the country, all thestoppage 
of mills, allthe tramping up and down the streets of armies of work- 
ingmen without work, without bread, suffering for the necessities of 
life—after all the depression and calamity of the last twelve months, 
because of the suspense in the — mind as to what kind of a 
tariff bill would finally become a law, the country is coolly informed 
that this calamity is to be followed up by other bills; and doubt 
and uncertainty are still to prevail throughout the country. Every 
industry is to be menaced, every laboring man threatened, every 
household, every hearthstone, every fireside in the country men- 
aced by these Democrats in Congress, standing with their hands 
eady to strike down industries, paralyze labor, and destroy wages. 
Applause on the Republican side. ] 

I desire to take advantage of this opportunity to review some- 
what the bill which, by your action to-day, goes from Congress to 
the President for his approval. 

“FREE RAW MATERIAL.” 

One of the most familiar catch phrases which has been the rally- 
ing cry of the Democratic party for the past few years has been 
“free raw material.” With this you have professed to see your 
way clear to relieve the manufacturers from all their burdens and 
to grasp the chimera of Democratic hopes—the markets of the 
world. With this you have professed to be willing to surrender the 
American market, equal to one-half of all the world beside, that 
you might enter into competition with the cheaper labor of Europe 
in the other markets where our rivals are already strongly intrenched. 

Your definition of ‘‘raw material” was not the real raw material 
which nature furnishes before the hand of labor has added to its 
value, but the finished product of labor in its first stage—in its 
lowest form—and with the least labor by which it enters into com- 
merce and trade. Under this definition you called coal, iron ore, 
and wool raw material. You would also include the farmer’s hay 
and grain, poultry products, and everything which the farmer pro- 
duces for the market, and term them ‘‘raw material.” 

These are the very lowest forms in which they enter into com- 
merce. Of course, the list would include raw sugar and the rice 
raised upon your Southern plantations. All these you have pro- 
fessed a heart-burning desire to place upon the free list. 
you have the House and Senate and President, all manifesting an 
earnest desire for tariff reform. After a year’s struggle, you present 
your “finished product” to the country. While it is the veriest 
“raw material” in the way of a tariff bill, it does very little 
toward making raw material free. 

You have transferred in this bill from the dutiable list under the 
present law to the free list, according to Senate Report 559, page 
320, articles the importation of which was, in 1893, valued at 
$41,398,000.71. Of this amount $18,496,553.92 was the farmers’ wool, 
and $10,198,391.11 was lumber; while $1,512,574.31 was agricul- 
tural products, pure and simple. You also place flax and hemp, 
$1,720,231.60, upon the free list. You have thus placed upon the 
free list of the products of our farms and forests the magnificent 
total of $31,937,750.94. Of the balance of your free list, $9,460,249.77, 
the entire amount of which is the finished product of manufacture, 
$2,261,766.16 are works of art, statuary, and paintings. These you 
have made free. 

Surely this is a magnificent fulfillment of your promise of free 
raw material. You havestripped the farmer of his protection, both 
as to the products of his farm and his forest; but the mine-owner, 
whether of coal or iron ore, you are very careful to protect by this 
bill, which is supposed to represent the best thought of the assem- 
bled wisdom of the Democratic party. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means told us many 
months ago that the only parties interested in protected coal and 
iron ore were a few seltbeak monopolists. If he was correct in this 
statement, how tender your party seems to be of the coffers of 
monopolies and how reckless of the prosperity of the farmer. 

It is true that you have carried out your principles so far as the 
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farmers’ wool is concerned, and what ruin you have wrought to the 
flocks of the American farmer. Your very threat of free wool has 
brought down the price of American wool to the level with the 
Liverpool market, and this threat has had its disastrous effect in 
the rapid extermination of sheep husbandry in this country. The 
increased procuction of wool in the United States in 1893 over 1892 

ras 31,000,000 pounds, and the total production of that year was 
$64,000,000 pounds; but in the past year the number of sheep has 
decreased from 47,273,553 to 45,048,017—and this in one single year 
of Democratic threats. 

According to the Department of Agriculture the total value of 
the farmers’ sheep has declined from $125,909, 264 on January 1, 1893, 
to $89,186,110 on January 1, 1894, a shrinkage of nearly $37,000,000 
in one brief year; and I do not believe that this report represents 
correctly the state of affairs. The truth is much worse. Ihave 
received reliable reports from farmers in my own district showing 
the value of their flocks had decreased from 50 to 75 per cent dur- 
ing this period. 

Add to this the loss on the year’s clip, which must have reduced 
the farmers’ income more than $10,000,000, and we tind that we have 
lost the purchasing power of this vast sum. The same state of 
affairs exists in every other department of American industry. 
Each has had its full share in this stagnation of business and par 
alysis of industries. 

But you threaten not to stop here. Every Democratic speech in 
the House and in the Senate made since this bill was passed is 
only the reiteration of what was said during the long and weary 
discussion of the Wilson bill, that this was only a step in your 
direction. Listen to a distinguished Democratic Senator: 

I say for myself (and I know I speak for my friend from Missouri, and my 
friend from Tennessee, and my friend from Arkansas, and all the rest of them), 
we do not at all accept this as a final settlement of the question of tariff reform. 
We have carried the outposts that defended the citadel of the enemy, and we 
intend to push the contest until we carry the gates of the city and sweep the 
streets of the enemy and take everything from him. 

It is a dull day now when from one to four bills are not reported 
to the House with propositions to tinker something or other in the 
tariff. You have taken a long step toward striking out all the pro- 
tection that the farmer now receives, and no doubt, if the President 
gives you license, you will soon wipe out every vestige of protec- 
tion to the Northern farmer. But so long as the Democratic party 
is constituted as it is to-day—with the Southern wing in supreme 
control—it is safe to say that you will retain a duty of 83 per cent 
on Southern rice and 40 per cent on the raw sugars of the South. 

While contemplating this manifest failure of the Democratic 
party to fulfill its pledges, it is no wonder that it should excite 
these indignant utterances from a Democratic Presidentin the Wil- 
son letter. 

No tariff measure can accord with Democratic principles and promises, or bear 
a genuine Democratic badge, that does not provide for free raw materials. In 
these circumstances it may well excite our wonder that Democrats aro willing to 
depart from this, the most Democratic of all tariff principles, and that the inconsist- 
ent absurdity of such a proposed departure should be emphasized by the sugges 
ion that the wool of the farmer be put on the free list and the protection of tariff 
taxation be placed around the iron ore and coal of corporations and capitalists. 
[Applause. } 

How can we face the people after indulging in su 
and violations of principle? 

It is quite apparent that this question of free raw materials does not admit of 
adjustment on any middle ground, since their subjection to any rate of tariff 
taxation, great or small, is alike violative of Democratic principle and Democratic 
good faith 


ch ontrageons discriminations 


NEW ARTICLES POR TAXATION. 

The McKinley law, which you have denounced so unsparingly for 
the past four years, took from the dutiable list and placed on the 
free list articles amounting in value to $109,232,080 as against your 
$41,398,000.71; but to emphasize the contrast between the two bills 
you have taken the articles now free of duty, every one of which is 
a necessity of life, from the free list—articles amounting in value to 
$113,215,446.02 on which you propose to collect a duty of $43,999,- 
929.87, as will appear by a table appended to these remarks; while 
you have increased the existing rate under the McKinley act on vari- 
ous articles, amounting in value to $18,074,507.40, thus swelling the 
grand total up to $131,289,953.42. This is lifting the burdens from 
the shoulders of the people with a vengeance. 

Of course the principal item transferred from the free list by this 
bill and made dutiablo is 

SUGAR. 


This is one of the most disgraceful acts of all the long history of 
tariff legislation. The so-called McKiuley bill found this article 
bearing a heavy duty. This was a revenue duty, because only one- 
tenth of our consumption was produced in this country and the 
other nine-tenths was purchased abroad. The tariff became a 
direct tax upon the consumer and it was paid by him. 

By a treaty with Hawaii their sugar was admitted free and our 
people were being compelled to pay annually nearly $5,000,000 to 
the Hawaiian planters, who pocketed the difference between free and 
revenue-taxed sugar. 

We made all the raw sugars free. More than one-half the sugar 
then refined in this country was produced by small refiners in close 
and active competition. These gentlemen, not the members of a 
trust, came before our committee. They claimed that if we did not 
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maintain a protective duty the smaller refiners would be closed out 
by foreign competition and our people left entirely at the mercy of 
the trust as it then existed. We gave them adequate protection, or 
what appeared at that time to be adequate protection, from the 
statements then made. 

Unwilling to do injustice to any Southern industry, and actuated 
by the hope of following up the success of France and Germany in 
producing all our sugar from beets raised upon our farms, and thus 
diversifying the agricultural industries, and bringing substantial 
help and relief to the American farmer, we gave a bounty on the 
sugar produced in this country. By this act we immediately re- 
duced the cost of sugar to every American by at least 2 cents per 
pound, saving an average of more than $1 annually to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. We were lifting the bur- 
dens from the people, and especially from the poor, because this 
peculiar burden of tariff taxation fell upon the rich and pre per 
capita andalike, Under this great reduction in taxation—forevery 
economist agrees that a duty upon an article not produced in this 
country is a tax—we lightened the burdens of the people. 

It is true our Democratic friends sought to deceive the people by 
this as a great object lesson, reasoning that all tariff duties were a 
tax upon the people and paid by the consumer. They had not even 
the fairness to state the position of the protectionist that when you 
can produce by protection enough of any article to supply adequately 
the American home consumption, it invariably brings sown the price 
of the article to the consumer, in some cases to a price below even 
the amount of the tariff rate. 

You forgot to tell the people that upon all the items where the 
McKinley bill increased the rate of duty for the sake of protection, 
as soon as our people could engage in healthy competition, every 
euch article produced in this country, under the provisions of that 
act and the protection it afforded, was sold to the consumer at a 
less price than before the act passed. In many instances this reduc- 
tion amounted to 60 per cent of the value of the article in 1890. A 
revonuue tariff does increase the price of the articles, because a strictly 
revenue tariff is levied upon articles not roduced here. A protec- 
tive tariff increases competition, opens the door of invention and 
discovery, and always results in lower prices to the consumer. 

But the sugar trust in 1890 was stronger than we knew. It has 
gradually absorbed the outside refiners until now it controls prac- 
tically the entire refining business and dictates the price to the 
American consumer. It is said to control the price of the raw prod- 
uct in Louisiana, it being the only purchaser at one-fourth of a 
cent a pound below the New York market price. It is said to have 
a contract with the producers of Hawaii, which has three years yet 
to run, by which it controls the entire output of these islands at 
the saine rate of one-fourth cent below the New York price, Being 
the greatest customer for Cuban sugar, it is said to have forced down 
the price of that market so that this commodity brings there one- 
fourth of a cent less than the same class of goods in the markets of 
France and Germany. 

This octopus reaches out its arms in every direction, and it seems 
to have fastened upon the Democratic party in 1892. We are 
gravely told by the chairman of the Democratic national commit- 
tee, in a published speech, that the Senators from Louisiana sought 
him and his compatriots in the campaign of 1892 to know if the 
Louisiana sugar interests would be tien care of in the wreck of 
tariff reform. They told him that they had had an understanding 
with the Democratic candidate for the Presidency that their inter- 
ests should not be sacrificed. The chairman tells us that he gave 
his own pledge, after having the statement of the Louisiana Sena- 
tors confirmed by the statement of the candidate. What confer- 
ences there were with the sugar trust are left to inference from 
several important and conclusive facts. 

The president of the sugar trast admits that he made a large con- 
tribution to the Democratic State committee in New York. New 
York was regarded as a pivotal State, and a contribution to her 
committee had the same effect as a contribution to the national 
committee. This contribution, together with those which came 
from dens of infamy and vice, as well as the blackmail of honest 
business in New York, and the assurances given by its senior Sena- 
tor, and others, not less than by the candidate for the Presidenc 
himself, that the wages of no American workman should be i 
by Democratic tariff reform, resulted in the election of a 
cratic President and a Democratic Congress. 

The time came for the preparation of atariff bill. It came to the 
House from the Ways and Means Committee with a protective duty 
for the trust and sugar for the producer. e Democratic 
House, aided by a solid Republican vote, made sugar free in the bill, 
and in that form it went tothe Senate. Then the State of Louisiana 
demanded the fulfillment of Democratic pledges. The Louisiana 
interests demanded a specific rate of duty. ese are the interests 
to whom the pledges were made—the men who had votes in the 
Senate, 

But the sugar trust appeared and demanded an ad valorem rate 
on both raw and refined sugars, with an additional discriminating 
duty on the refined. Tho Secretary of the Treasury drew the sugar 
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it. Over six weeks were spent by the Democratic conferees upon 
this measure and no concession was made as against thesugar trust, 
A somes change was accepted which, I believe, from the language 
published in the papers, would have given the same discrimination 
in the ad valorem rate and an additional differential duty of one- 
fifth cent per pound instead of one-eighth; of 20 cents per hundred 
instead of 12}. The Louisiana interests, according to the published 
reports, never denied, were demanding the bounty for this year. 
There was no thought of yielding to them; even the pledges of the 
Democratic campaign managers and the Senate caucus did not seem 
to be powerful in their behalf, while the protection to the sugar 
trust remained as firmly in the bill as though the contract had been 
made in writing as well as consideration paid in 1892. 

The President, in his famous letter, in speaking of the failure of 
the Senate to retain the scheme of the Wilson bill for free coal and 
free iron ore, used the following words, in which I have retained 
the Democratic applause with which it was greeted upon the floor 
of the House: 


There 1s no excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and temper of 
the rank and file of the Democracy. They are downcast under the assertion that 
their party fails in ability to menage the Government, and they are apprehensive 
that efforts to briug about tariff reform may fail; but they are much more down- 
cast and apprehensive in their fear that Democratic principles may be surrendered. 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 


In these circumstances they can not do otherwise than to look with confidence 
to you and those who with you have patriotically and sincerely championed the 
cause of tariff reform within Democratic lines and guided by Demeorstie princi- 
ples. This confidence is vastly augmented by the action under your leadership 
of the House of Representatives upon the bill now pending. 

Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this bill in 
its present form, and as it will be submitted to the conference, falls far short of 
the consummation for which we have long labored, for which we have suffered 
defeat without discouragement; which, in its anticipation gave us a rallying cry 
in our day of triumph, and which,in its promise of accomplishment, is so inter- 
woven with Democratic pledges and Democratic success that our abandonment 
< = cause or the principles upon which it rests means party perfidy and party 

shonor. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To retain a duty on coal and iron was characterized with the in- 
dignant words “party perfidy and party dishonor.” Contrasted to 
this in the same letter, witness the words with which he com- 
mends a substantial indorsement of the Senate sugar schedule: 


Under our party platform and in accordance with our declared party purposes, 
sugar is alegitimate and logical article of revenue taxation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, incidents have accompanied certain stages of legislation which will be sub- 
mitted to the conference that they have aroused in connection with this subject, 
a natural Democratic animosity to the methods and manipulations of trusts and 
combinations. 

I confess to sharing in this feeling; and yet it seems to me we ought, if pos- 
sible, to sufficiently free ourselves from Soaaiee to enable us coolly to weigh the 
considerations which, in formulating tariff legislation, ought to guide our treat- 
ment of sugar as a taxable article. While no tenderness should be entertained 
for trusts, and while Iam decidedly opposed to granting them, under the guise 
of tariff taxation, any copervantiy to further their peculiar methods, I suggest 
that we ought not to be driven away from the Democratic principle and Fe icy 
which lead to the taxation of sugar by the fear, quite likely —— at in 
carrying out this principle and policy we may in re and inordinately encour. 
age a combination of sugar-refining interests. I know that in present conditions 
this is a delicate subject, and I appreciate the depth and strength of the feeling 
which its treatment aroused. 

I do not believe we should do evil that good may come, but it seems to me that 
we should not forget that our aim is the completion of a tariff bill, and that in 
taxing sugar for proper purposes and within reasonable bounds, whatever else 
may be said of our action, we are in no danger of running counter to Democratic 
principles. 

And in accord with this letter, since this bill has gone to the 
President for his signature, the Democratic Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, presumably acting with the directions of his chief, writes a 
letter to the Senate protesting against the passage of your “ pop- 
gun” bill placing sugar on the free list. 

The evidence that the sugar trust is more powerful than the peo- 
ple, with the Democratic party as it is at present constituted, is 
strong enough to convict before an i jury. The American people 
are ready to record their verdict at the earliest opportunity. 

THE TRUST NEEDS NO PROTECTION. 

Whatever ne have been the condition of affairs in 1890 it is per- 
fectly evident that the sugar trust needs no protection to-day. Mr. 
Havemeyer, the president of the trust, appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House prior to February 17, 1883. T he 
records of the House on that day (volume 61, at page 2871) contain 
a brief extract of his testimony presented to the House by Mr. 
Tucker, then a member from Virginia, which is as follows: 

Mr. Tucker. Speaking of the competition between refining interests in this 
country and the lish refining interests, would you be able to compete in the 
business market if there were —_e free trade in sugar? 

Mr. HAvEMEYER. We would beat them; we can refine sugar here cheaper than 
they can in England. 

Mr. TucKER. What rate of duty on refined sugar would put you on the same 
level with the English competitor to make up for the duty that you pay on the 
classes of raw sugar which you use? 

Mr. Havemeyer. Simply a duty equal to the same ad valorem rate; that is, I 
am obliged to pay on my low- © sugars a specific rate equal to 50 per cent ad 
valorem. I simply ask that the refined sugar be taxed at a rate equal to 50 per 
cent ad valorem. ‘ 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand Mr. Havemeyer to say that it makes no differ- 


ence, provided there is a uniform rate ad valorem? 
Mr. Havemeyer, Yes; that the specific rate throughout shall be equal to the 


ad valorem rate. 
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schedule, and it is drawn exactly as the trust demanded. 
This bill went through the Senate exactly as the trust demanded 


It is shown by this that the company of which he was the head 
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needed no protection in 1883, according to his judgment. Certainly 
they have never needed this one-eighth differential in this bill. 

Subsequently the sugar refiners appealed to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to fix the amount of rebate to which they were entitled of the 
duty paid on the raw, and a rating was made of $2.82 per 100 
pounds. The following statement shows the result: 

EXPORTS OF REFINED SUGAR. 

1886: Prior to September 26 the drawback allowed on hard refined sugar was 
$2.82 per 100 pounds. On that date it was reduced to $2.60 per 100 pounds. 

During the fiscal years 1886 to 1893 the exports of refined sugar were as follows: 

1886: 164,339,967 pounds, valued at $10,972,729; 139,712,266 pounds of above 
went to England and Scotland. E 

1887: 190,672,154 pounds, value, $11,435,765; 157,871,135 pounds went to Eng- 
land and Scotland. : 

1888: 34,505,311 pounds, value, $2,184,78; 15,592,012 pounds went to Eng- 
land and Scotland. ‘he falling off of exports this year may be attributed to the 
reduced rate of drawback prescribed in September, 1886. 

1889: 14,167,216 pounds; value, $1,070,236; 527,000 pounds of above went to Eng- 
land and Scotland. c 

1890: 27,018,002 pounds; value, $1,901,386; 7,191,021 pounds went to England and 
Scotland. 

1891: During this fiscal year the exports rose to 103,228,620 pounds; 84,068,069 
pounds of above went to Great Britain. This amount, as printed in the report 
of the Bureau export, is evidently erroneous; the price of this sugar was over 6 
cents per pound. 

1892: 14,604,608 pounds; value, $665,477; 768,541 pounds of above went to Great 
Britain. 

1893: 20,286,872 pounds; value, $936,123. Only 8,072 pounds of above went to 
Great Britain. ‘The other countries to which refined sugars are chiefly exported 
are the West Indies, Australasia, Central and South America. 

It was claimed by English refiners that the first rating was equiv- 
alent to a bounty; but whether this is correct or not, it appears 
that a slight difference of 22 cents per 100 pounds on the amount of 
the rebate enabled our refiners at that time to enter successfully the 
markets of the world. 

It is easy to multiply. When I had occasion to address the House 
on the 7th of July I showed, by reference to the New York market 
reports, that the difference in the market price of raw and refined 
sugar was then more than 1 cent per pound, making the protection 
on refined sugar 40 per cent of this difference in price, or four-tenths 
of a cent, which, added to the one-eighth, is equal to 5}¢ tenths of a 
cent, or 524 cents per 100 pounds. 

GIFT TO THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Not content with giving them one-halfa cent per pound protection, 
our Democratic friends have prepared a still greater bonus for the 
trust. When the amendment was first presented to the Senate, it 
provided that this tariff upon sugar should go into effect on the Ist 
of January next. This would have given the sugar trust an oppor- 
tunity to purchase from the world’s supply enough of the present 
year’s crop of raw sugar—bringing it in free prior to January first— 
to meet the entire consumption of the United States for the coming 
year. The tariff on refined sugar at 1} cents a pound would have en- 
abled the trust to advance the price after the Ist of January 2 cents 
per pound upon this entire stock. The consumption is very nearly 
4,000,000,000 pounds per year, which, at 2 cents per pound, would 
have netted the trust $80,000,000 as profit. 

When this scheme became fully known, and the people saw what 
a mortgage the trust had upon the Demacratic party, there was such 
universal indignation that the Senate abandoned the scheme of 
deferring this duty to January 1, and —* that the sugar tariff 
take effect upon the passage of the bill. 

The trust has not failed to take advantage of the time since this 
latter amendment was agreed upon, prolonged as it has been by a 
delay of over six weeks by the Democratic conferees, and it has 
ordered into the ports of New York, and Philadelphia, and Norfolk, 
and elsewhere, innumerable cargoes of sugar, having purchased 
some as far away as Egypt. The wharves have been crowded at 
every port, and at times a fleet of sugar-laden vessels have been 
anchored in the harbors. 

The chairman of the committee estimated that one hundred mil- 
lions worth of sugar, or nearly a year’s supply, was now held by the 
trust. He subsequently corrected it, making the statement upon 
the authority of some party interested, that there were 448,000 tons, 
or 900,000,000 pounds, in sight. That was upon the day of the con- 
currence of the House in the Senate amendments. Every day’s 
delay by the President in signing the bill adds enormously to the 
profits of the sugar trust. Two cents a pound upon 900,000,000 
pounds will produce $18,000,000. If the President should take the 
full ten days this sum would be greatly augmented. 

In addition to this the Senate bill provides that Hawaiian sugar 
shall be admitted free of duty. The product amounts to 300,000,000 
pounds, which would result in a bonanza of $6,000,000 per year to 
be divided between the Hawaiian planters and the sugar trust, which 
takes the entire production from them. 

In order to take away a bounty of $13,000,000 to the sugar 
planter you vote a bonus of $18,000,000 to the trust on the sugar 
in sight, one-half a cent per pound differential on the four billions 
annually consumed, or $20,000,000 per annum, and a further bounty 
of $6,000,000 per annum on Hawaiian sugar. At the same time you 
place a grievous tax on every man’s breakfast table. Verily, as the 
President says, “‘ this is a delicate subject.” 

DOES THE BILL REDUCE TAXATION ? 


Our Democratic friends parade the bill and claim that by it they 
have reduced taxation. They parade ad valorems as though these 
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had anything to do with the question. Ad valorems are deceptive. 
Put everything on the free list but a single article; fix a rate of 
150 per cent upon that. You may import but a single dollar’s 
worth, but you have an ad valorem rate of 150 per cent, and yet 
you have reduced tariff taxation to $1.50. 

Senate Report No. 559, at page 322, shows the amount of duty 
received under the Senate bill would be just $19, 122,310.81 less than 
that produced by the present law upon the same amount of imported 
goods received in 1893. The average duty upon all imports under 
the present law is 23 per cent, while under the Gorman-Brice bill 
it will be upward of 204 per cent. 

The original Wilson bill bore upon its face plainly the marks of 
the handiwork of itssponsors. It is unfortunate that the members 
of the House committee who framed, and the Senate committee who 
revised this bill all represent the Southern States, and have gener- 
ally passed their lives in small towns out of the sight and hearing 
of American industry. 

A man can have no conception of an American factory until his 
daily life has been in contact with it; he must see the workmen 
going to and returning from their daily toil with the gleam of 
joy and hope and courage in their faces; he must visit the factory, 
examine the delicate and intricate mechanism which, with fingers 
of steel and electric nerves, seems in touch and a part of the human 
brain which guides its operation; he must hear the merry prattle 
of the workingman’s children on their way to school, the best 
music that charms the American ear; he must visit the homes of 
the American workman, where he will find carpets on the floor 
and pictures on the wall and a musical instrument in the best room; 
he must see the workman in his holiday attire with wife and chil- 
dren dressed better than any other laborer’s family the world over. 

When a man gets practical knowledge of these things, he wants to 
learn more. He seeks the cause and learns that it is not in ‘‘ad val- 
orems” and ‘‘revenue tariffs” and ‘‘free raw materials,” but rather 
in the system of tariff taxation which equalizes the low price of 
labor in the old world with the well requited labor of the new. 
He learns that the producers in our country consume one-third 
of all the world’s supply, and that of the very best, because 
their surplus earnings are equal to the entire earnings of their fel- 
lows across the sea. Such an acquaintance with a Northern factory 
knocks out the theories of those who wrote a century ago, and 
abundantly enlarges the natural vision. 

It is difficult to see how such a man can believe he is serving the 
business interests of his own city by a duty of 58 per cent on collars 
and cuffs, while he has permitted so many other industries to be 
sacrificed, and compelled the wages of so many other workmen to 
be lowered to the extent that they will be unable to buy or wear 
his collars and cuffs. 

And right here is the main difficulty with the Senate bill, which 
has been adopted by the House. It gives ample protection in spots; 
in other instances it takes off all protection without any rhyme or 
reason, and in others so reduces it as to compel a reduction in daily 
wages of from 10 to 50 per cent, or, as an alternative, the entire 
stoppage of the industry. 

GLASS AND CROCKERY. 

These two industries are most interesting; together they employ 
60,000 people and pay more than $25,000,000 in wages. You have 
cut down the duty upon the glass schedule in ever varying propor- 
tions. Some parts of the industry can live, but none of them with- 
out a reduction in the price of skilled labor. 

The effect of your work on the crockery schedule is already being 
felt and has borne fruit. On August 14, dispatches from Trenton, 
N. J., and Baltimore, Md., were published in the daily press like 
the following: 

GETTING IN ITS WORK ALREADY—THE NEW TARIFF BILL WILL RESULT IN CLOSING 
DOWN THE POTTERY MANUFACTORIES. 
TRENTON. N. J., August 14. 

The passage of the tariff bill has brought business at the big potteries here toa 
practical stoppage. The potteries started up two weeks ago after being closed 
almost a year. ‘The start was made on the strength of a promise made by Sena- 
tor James Smith, jr., that the rate provided for in the bill would be increased 
before the bill went to the President for his signature. Under the McKinley act 
the rate on imported pottery was 55 and 60 per cent. The law passed yesterday 
fixes the duty at 30 and 35 percent. Mr. Smith promised the rate would be 40 
and 45 percent. The manufacturers say they will have to close down unless a 
different figure is set, and that at nothing less than the ones proposed by Mr. 
Smith can they continue. 

This morning orders were issued to finish up all the work on hand, and com- 
mence no new pieces. The men, under the agreement made when the factories 
started up, are at liberty to quit work now, but it is likely they will remain to 
finish the work on hand. Under the arrangement made by Senator Smith the 
employés accepted a reduction of 124 per cent, thus dividing the reduction in the 
tariff with the bosses. It was expressly stated the men had the right to quit if 
the bill was passed without the increase. The working potters say they will 
have to accept the result with as good graco as possible, and either get out of the 
business or accept the cut of about 30 per cent, which was at first proposed and 
against which they struck eleven monthsago. At that time the cuplerae offered 
to restore the rate and pay the difference between the old wages and the reduced 
ones if the tariff was untouched, and in case only a partial reduction was made 
to give the employés the benefit of the difference between the new rate and the 


one which has just become a law. The general impression is that whatever ac- 
tion is taken here will be followed by the potters in other places. 


BALTIMORE POTTERIES TO CLOSE—NOTICE SERVED ON THE MEN THAT THEIR SERV- 
ICES WILL NOT BE NEEDED IN THE FUTURE. 
BALTIMORE, Auguet 14. (Special.) 
The Edwin Bennett Pottery Company, the largest manufacturers in this sec- 
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tion, employing about 600 hands, decided to-day to shut down in qonanqnenes of 
the passing of the tariff bill, which reduces the duty on pottery from 55 and 60 
to 80 and 35 per cent. The company offered to keep the wa at work if the 
would consent to a reduction of 26 per cent in wages. This they refused, and a 
the kiln workers went out. The company then gave notice to the other employés 
that their services would not be necded after the orders on hand up to date are 
iinished. General Manager Brunt, of the firm, was formerly a pottery manufac- 
turcr in England. He says potters in England get only $6 a week, while those in 
this country make $12 to $15. It is impossible to compete with England in the 
pottery business at this difference in the price of labor. 


THE METAL SCHEDULE. 


There is no doubt but that many industries need less protection 
to-day than they did when the present law was framed in 1890. 
Our people were making great strides until the ecrtainty of the 
election of Mr, Cleveland was assured. They had invented better 
methods; they bad built better shops, and better machinery; they 
hail reduced the izbor needed and were making goods cheaper than 
ever before. 

‘There was not a single item prodnced under the McKinley bill that 
has not been sold cheaper to the consumer than it was before this 
bil! was enacted, and there are none of these items which have not 
been sold cheaper by the manufacturer, unless it be pearl buttons, tin 
‘ee and high-priced plush goods. The inevitable result claimed 

y protectionists has followed—eompetition has been stimulated, 
cost of production reduced, and the — to the consumer — a 
ened, while wages remained where they were or were materially 
advanced in many lines up to the very hour when it became known 
that the Senate as well as the President and the House would be 
controlled by a party that denounced protection as ‘‘robbery.” 

So it happens that very few of the reductions in the metal sched- 
ule will work injury to the industry. They lowered the duty on 
tin plate from two and two-tenths to one and two-tenths per cent per 
a Under the present duty the industry had sprang up as if 
»y magic all over the country. We had nevermade tin plate suc- 
cessfully before. We are making a large percentage of our con- 
sumption now, and would soon have manufactured every sheet of it 
from American steel and by American labor had the party of pro- 
tection remained in power. You have reduced the rate. Parties 
who have invested their money in buildings and machinery must 
reduce wages or conduct their business at a loss. You have checked 
new en ises and disco the building of new factories. 
But the Welch factories are being . 

Our people have been discarding the old methods and machinery 
first purchased and procured by them from Wales, and with new 
methods and new machinery we are producing a better article at a 
less price than was known here prior to 1890. 

You = cotton ties on the free list as a finished product, an arti- 


ele which was made here at a less price under the McKinley law 
than was ever known before, while you retain a a wu the 
material from which the ties are made. Other bran of this 


metal industry must reduce their , and the mischief you 
have done can only be measured by the oes of time. 
LUMBER. 

You have opened the door to the Canadian sawmill and planing 
mill. We cut the duty on lumber in two in 1890, and no consumer 
ever we a board any cheaper on account of it. Your experi- 
ment will hardly result in lam at even a trifle less price, and it 
will be at the expense of the American laborer who produces it. 


TOBACCO. 


You have reduced the duty on Havana tobatco, and would have 
the people believe that you have made a saving of $1,494,012.71 to 
the consumer; but the man who bought fo tobacco could afford 
to pay for it, and there was no excuse in ng a reduction to him. 
It will be no consolation to the poor man who smokes his pipe at 
the old price to learn that possibly his richer neighbor is getting 
his Havana tobacco or cigars for a nickel less through your great 
consideration for ‘‘the poor, oppressed, and tax-ridden” people of 
gym ey os eafter of foreign manufact Il ha’ d 

isc er oO ign man ure, Wi ve no ad- 
ditional consolation for him. It will cost him the same, while the 
importer pockets the difference, chuckling over your blunder in mak- 
ing pipes substantially free and putting a large duty on the clay 
from which they are made. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


You say you have made a great reduction in ee 
and point with _— to the fact that you have redu the ad 
valorem from 33.21 to 23.10 per cent (this does not include wool), 
and this while you have _—_ a duty of 83.89 upon Southern rice. 
This isa achievement for which the farmer will doubtless 


heartily k you, and especially when you tell him that this is 
but a step in the right direction, and give him a definition of raw 


material which includes every product of the farm, which you 
threaten to make free when you have the power. 
WINES AND SPIRITS. 
You have been a little tender of wines and spirits, and for some 
reason satisfactory to yourselves have made a reduction of 15 per 


cent from the present law. 
COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
On the cotton schedule you have used more judgment and discre- 
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tion, and while you have made a reducticn it is easy to believe that 
some cotton manufacturer guided you in framing the cotton sched- 
ule. You have made sufficient reduction to continue the cut of 10 
or 15 per cent in the wages of operatives of cotton mills, but you 
have not destroyed the industry. You will settle with the workmen 
for the loss in their wages, and they will take good care that you 
have no eset to take another step in their direction. They 
may thank their lucky stars that cotton raising is a Southern indus- 
id a that cotton mills are being successfully established in the 
uth, 

And yet they donot take kindly to this reduction. Already we 
hear of strikes in New Bedford and in Fall River that involve 
thousands of workmen. Perhaps your Southern mills, with their 
cheaper labor, may continue. 

JUTE, HEMP, ETC. 

Here was a flourishing industry before the Democratic tariff re- 
former got in his work. Some branches of it you have left with 
protection, in others you have made such cuts as will require a 
reduction of from 25 to 50 per cent in wages, or the stoppage of the 
American works. Bags you have put on the free list, and the 
thousands of men, women, and children engaged in this industry 
must seek other employment. And all this was useless. Jute bag- 
ging sold in St. Louis in 1890 for 10 cents per square yard, and is 
now sold for less than 4. 

The manufacture of jute carpets was an exceptional industry. 
This article was dutiable at 6 cents per square yard and none was 
imported. Another class of s of higher value was imported 
and paid a duty as jute carpeting. You made no further investiga- 
tion, and in your ignorance of the subject you fixed an ad valorem 
rate of 20 per cent, which you calculated was the equivalent of 6 
cents per yard. Parties familiar with the industry—reputable busi- 
ness men—demonstrated to you that an ad valorem duty of 20 per 
cent would destroy the industry; you still adhered to your deter- 
mination, and unless the workmen will accept a reduction of from 
30 to 50 per cent this industry must cease. 


WOOL. 


But your crowning triumph is on the wool schedule. The aver- 
age Democratic tariff reformer thi it incumbent upon him to 
kick an American sheep whenever he sees one in order to demon- 
strate his manhood. You triumphantly proclaim that you have re- 
duced the ad valorem on this schedule from 98 to 48 per cent, but 
you omit to say that nearly all of this reduction is at the expense 
of the farmer’s flocks. 

You tell him that he will get a higher price for his wool, and at 
the rate that his flocks are being destro I have no doubt that in 
a few short years there will be a slight advance. But his flocks 
will then be gone and he will have no wool to sell. 

In the same breath you tell the manufacturer that you will give 
him the benefits of free and cheaper wool; but the manufacturer 
is a practical man—he has learned a good deal in the past year 
from the school of experience, in anticipation of your work. Wo 
have had practically free wool for months past, or wool at free- 
trade prices. The most of the woolen mills have shut down, ani 
the people are out of work; others are running on short time, with 
a reduction in wages varying all the way from 12 per cent on the 
cheaper classes of goods to 40 and even 50 per cent. The mills 
can’t start up unless this reduction is maintained. 

It is extremely doubtful if those manufacturers of higher classes 
of | can find people willing to work for wages low enough to 
enable them to run the business, for you have succeeded with your 
thoroughly discredited ad valorem system on the wool schedule. 
There are few s that can guess within 50 cents per yard of 
the value of -priced woolen goods. Undervaluation will be 
easy. The revenue will be defrauded and the manufacturer de- 
prived even of the little protection you have given him by this 
system of ad valorem rates—a system condemned by the experience 
of every practical man who has ever come in contact with it. 

From a national point of view it is inexcusable that we shoul 
abandon the raising of wool—so necessary in peace, so indispensa- 
ble in war. With all our natural resources we should soon pro- 
duce all our own wool, but you would destroy the industry. 


SILKS. 


You claim a reduction on silks of 10 per cent. Another effort on 
your part to lift the burden from poor people who wear silks in 
their iy work. 

Under the policy of protection the manufacture of silks has so 
increased and flourished in this country, and the competition become 
so great, that a yard of silk can be had for almost the same price 
that a yard of calico cost thirty years ago. é 

atches from France inform us that the mills there are gettin 
in a large stock of raw silk, anticipating the effect of this bill, an 
looking forward to the American market. Our manufacturers can 
only meet this with cut wages. 


SUNDRIES. 
You told us in 1890 that we could not make pearl buttons in this 


country and sell them for the price of the foreign article. We put 
a protective duty on them under the act of 1890, and now we are 
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supplying the entire demand of this country, and we buy them for | Gov 


the same price that we formerly paid for the foreign article. 

You have wisely recognized the creation of this industry and 
have left a protective duty upon these articles, although you have 
given it grudgingly. 

You haye virtually put diamonds upon the free list. You have 
tried to increase the duty from 10 to 25 per cent, but experience has 
shown that even a 15 per cent duty on diamonds could not be col 
lected. The article is so valuable, so small, so easily smuggled 
that the moment you get the duty high enough to make smuggling 
profitable honest importations practically cease. Our Government 


tried once to collect a duty of 15 per cent and succeeded in getting | 


less money than they did with the 10 per cent rate. 

The experience of the Treasury experts shows you that 25 per cent 
can not be collected upon this article, and yet you attempted to put 
that duty into the law. Do you intend it for anything more or less 
than buncombe? Are yousacrificing the entire revenue on diamonds 
in order to make good the old campaign indictment against the 
Republican party of allowing diamonds to come in at 10 per cent, 
while other articles of necessity come in at a much higher rate? 
Would it not have been better to have acknowledged the fraud rather 
than to have sacrificed this revenue to the Government? 

I have been speaking of diamonds, however, as I presume the 
House intends the duty to be. But, somehow and somewhere in the 
different stages of the bill, by blunder or design, diamonds are ex- 
pressly placed upon the free list. Only two paragraphs refer to 
this article. 

Paragraph 338 reads: 

338. Precious stones of all kinds, cut but not set,25 per cent ad valorem; if 
set, and not specially provided for in this act, including pearls set, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; imitations of precious stones, not exceeding an inch in dimensions, 
not set, 10 per cent ad valorem. And on uncut precious stones of all kinds, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

Among the articles enumerated to come in free of duty paragraph 
467 reads: 

467. Diamonds; miners’, glaziers’, and engravers’ diamonds not set, and dia- 
mond dust or bort, and jewels to be used in the manufacture of watches or clocks. 

Diamonds are thus specially provided for in paragraph 467, and 
under it they are free. 

RECIPROCITY. 

The Democratic party seems unable to learn either from experi- 
ence or example. When, after the war, the United States surren- 
dered the revenue duty upon tea and coffee we received no increase 
of trade in exchange. In fact an export duty on coffee kept up for 
years the same price that it had maintained under the revenue tariff. 

he Republican party when it made sugar free in 1890 determined to 
get something for the surrender of the duty. We enacted a duty 
upon coffee, tex, sugar, hides, and rubber against those countries 
which did not give us free-trade relations. With the aid of this 
clause we increased the trade with the South American republics 
as well as with Cuba, and opened the ports of France and Germany 
and Spain to the American hog. 

You surrender the duty upon wool without any compensation 
whatever. You might extend your trade in the wool-producing 
countries of South America, and Australia, and New Zealand, by 
imposing a duty on their wool until they gave us fair trade rela- 
tions; but you go farther than this and strike down all the recipro- 
cal trade relations established by the act of 1890. The American 
farmer will not forget this. 

lam simply going over the various features of this bill, not having 
the time to deal with it in all its details. It is inconsistent. It fre- 
quently puts the tariff on the finished article lower than that upon 
the material from which it is made. It protects some industries. 
It starves others and destroys many more. It resorts to an income 
tax and a taxupon the necessities of life to produce revenue. It 
surrenders the people’s interests to the sugar trust in a shameless 
manner. I can not better describe it than by presenting the opin- 
ions of eminent Democrats in reference to this subject. 

[Mr. Wilson, in the House, June 19.] 


If it be true, as stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jonson}, of which I 
have seen myseif some affirmations in the press—if it be true that the great 
American sugar trust has grown so strong and so powerful that it says that no 
tariff bill can pass the American Congress in which its interests are not ade- 
quately guarded; if, I say, that be true, I hope this House will never consent to 
adjournment. [Great cheering]. I hope, Isay, that whatever the fate of the gen- 
eral tariff bill may be, this House will net consent to an adjournment until it has 
passed a single bill putting refined sugar on the free list. [Renewed cheers and 
other demonstrations of applause, which lasted for some minutes, the Democratic 
members throwing documents im the air and waving handkerchiefs, ete. ] 


[From the President's letter to Mr. Wilson.] 


Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this bill in 
its present form, and as it will be submitted to the conference, falls far short of the 
consummation for which we have long labored, for which we have suffered defeat 
without discouragement, which, in its anticipation, gave us a rallying cry in our 
day of triamph, and which, in its promise of accomplishment, is so interwoven 
with Democratic pledges and Democratic success that our abandonment of the 
= of the principles upon which it rests means party perfidy and party dis- 

onor. 

Mr. Mitis. Mr. President, I have not risen either to attack or defend the bill 
which has ae passed Congress and is now awaiting the signature of the 
President. TI thin perhaps the least that we can say about that measure the 
better it will be. It is the most remarkable measure that has ever found itself 

the pages of the statute books of any country. It is a phenomenon in po- 
litical science; and especially is it so when we consider that this is a popular 
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ernment and that legislation in a popular government is the crys ’ 
of the public will. I make bold to say here to-day that that bill does 1 t 
th itiment of one thousand people of the United States. 
rarsney, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, August 1 
Bat we are now asked under this rule to accept, to make final, a certain bill 
that is familiar to all the members of the House; that is known to all the coun 
try; that has been reviewéd by the press and people of the country, and its man- 
ner and iethed of enactment 1s thoroughly understood by the people Chat bill. 
Mr. Speaker, has by the highest authority in my party, | 'y the leader of my 
party, by the President of the United States, been stign las an abandon 
inent of the Democratic principles to that degree that it in party 1 
and party dishonor. In that characterization L thoroughly con nd for 
vote for it now would, in my judgment, involve personal perfidy and 
honor upon my part, and this no individuals or organization, no party in exto 
from me. 
Articles taken from the free list of the present law and placed upon th 
in this bill, with value of importations in 1893, and the amount of dutics 1 this 


bill estimated by Finance Committee of the S 


Articles Valne Estimated dut 
RIG 66s owencivns a en = $1, 984, 791. 43 £308, 468. 66 
Sugar not over No. 16.........0. 0.2.0.2. -+-| 106, 504, 248. 12 42. 601. 609. 24 
Eitan kn 460 Fueneheen teh eeu eneenunas 194, 628. 51 98.9 70 
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148, 772, 24 








GUNS 66n aeawweeee eowwne ows Guewwwevewewens 102, 106. 97 
Currants, Zante ........ aud meeeeanann ae x 197, 495. 46 
I iain eiatnstinieimerin tng qpepecgepinadedl tnileen eds bea 832, 766. 40 166, 553 
Gainers saddaneeede ae oon 362, 043. 46 6. 904 
PD WON. a ce ccndescdescdesdudée 597, 040.00 | 9, 704, Of 
PR swedceceqavéua iheiede’ 113, 215, 446. 02 $3, 999, 929. 87 
Increasez over existing lau 
Para- | Pin 
graph, | Articles f of - 
present} - : 
law. } increase 
A 1 | Acetic acid, specific gravity not exceeding 1.047 = 1. 63 
8 | Compounds, alcoholic, n. s. p.....-- LS 15. 29 
21 | Collodion, in finished or partly finished articles ....... 3. 59 
26 | Bark for dyeing or tanning, etc., other than hemlock 20. 77 
G5 TEE GE canes Gc tcavandstniueeves cenbsediisaabes wanund 6. 61 
Tet Ge IIE oi caccsnccpeseprdneeesunyeces Dl bins > 67 
C. 148 | Wire, covered with cotton, ete ......... ‘ ipsa 140. 10 
| Wire, card for manufacture of card clothing 14. 29 
| Wire rope and strand made of— 
Iron, galvanized, smaller than No. 16, and not small 
than 26 wire gauge . ile Pa 
Steel, galvanized, smaller than No. 16, and not smaller 
than 26 wire gauge ........ ; : VEGI S s 7.4 
Steel, galvanized, smaller than 26 wire gauge... me ! 
Wire cloths, etc., galvanized, smaller than 10 and not smaller 
WE hala ber pbbeterairadenedewbenteddeccudsates 81. O4 
157 | Tubes, pipes, flues, etc ............ ewewouwnsns see ha 145.58 
176 | Horse, mule, or ox shoes of wrought iron or steel ‘ 27. 16 
182 | Rivets of iron or steel ..............-..--. crihrcnisbicedaarauiieintsce 20. 31 
215 | Umbrella and parasol ribs, etc. .......... <2. cccccccccccvcccccs 11.11 
189 | Brass, in bars or pigs ............ ne Cunreee semen hese . 30 
199 Bronze powder ....... dhe weeny Sr wis Serer phon aremmistieuns dein es 10. 31 
D, 220 | Sawed boards, deals, planks, ete., of cedar, lancewood, ebony 
mahogany, satinwood, otc ...............-. 66. 66 
E. 726 | Molasses ......... 00 
726 Su gar 
Not above No. 16, D.S ..... ccccce. cose ; 100 
237 Arove No. 16 
Beet . .. dabei aiacnes ; ie . . 185, 79 
CGin~ cwecee a ceenuve ered conbewesouwe ‘ 236 
Maple e- ° . oe eeeveerweves _ . _ 969, 68 
G. 240 | Hogs........ ei nnk bi mile an hn a! Celeb Saris ace aaenaak aes coaee 66.2 
Barley 
25 ss cpbnre iain . 19 
Pearled...... . iain ata: etapa — dene Za. 09 
Rye sees dace que — 1, 86 
O70 | OGG... 22025. ’ ; _ 100 
eee 100 
299 | Grapes ........<..... ‘ | 1. 94 
662 | Olives, green or prepared. . | 100 
578 | Currants, Zante ... anha wie ecnosens | 100 
Cocoannt, desiccated . ... iristetahale indy deediitiams Santa | 50 
5 | Orange and lemon peel | 2 
308 | Peanuts, shelled asia in Soenaediiticanans l 
SZ | COWemEwhs.. 0... ccvvecese vouenese s wawen ~e 100 
GE 5 Se I nee ins ce mietdseeceumics ul aii agaies pace 16.75 
312 | Meats, dressed or undressed aia bared sniibimi tiene x 100 
666 | Orchids, lily of the valley, etc...................-. aan 100 
H. 340  Ginger-ale and ginger-beer bottles containing less than 3 of a | 
YRNB 5 02 pore nen cwrcecceecceesscees wn dliniihata a cglilay 15. 95 
341 Mineral waters containing not more than 1 pint and not 
more than 1 quart............ - —, 2. 41 
I. Knit shirts end drawers valued not more than $1.50 dozen 42. 86 
Cords, braids, boot, shoe, etc. .........- hansinigietiddrak Woecel ot 12. 50 
Hemp and jute carpets....... wee Geman sande eal 26. 34 
J. Gimps, galloons, ete .............. nc dnedegt , arden 12. 50 
Hose, linen, hydraulic..........-. sa ie deh coin oe iti 14. 22 
N. 434 | Cork bark,cut into squares or cubes....................-...-- 160. 42 
454 Precious stones: 
I | en i nina 6 ine 1S 
TT tciwcnsenagetsces wan Smaseses aon ese ) 
| Imrtations of, ete...........-. j en ee: : 150 
557 | Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut —_ 100 
a i sales pd aero melamine a 80 
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THE WHISKY TAX. 

You have increased the tax upon whisky from 90 cents to 
$1.10 per barrel, and under cover of this you have increased the 
bonded period from three to eight years. This is all the consider- 
ation the whisky trust could Save asked from the hands of a 
trust-ridden Congress. You allow adeductionof 9 gallons to a bar- 
rel of 40 gallons after the whisky has been in bond for four years, 
notwithstanding the fact that the value increases more than ten- 
fold during this bonded period. Taking into account the interest, 
your proposed increase of the whisky tax amounts to a reduction 
of at least 20 cents per gallon. 

But the disgraceful feature in all this is that by the delay in per- 
fecting the bill into a law the great whisky trust, through the 
obliging disposition of a Democratic administration in appointing 
a regiment of special whisky gaugers, and through inexcusable 
delay, will be able to take, if they desire, the year’s supply out of 
bond at the old rate of 90 cents per gallon. 

The original Wilson bill as reported from the committee was kind 
enough to all concerned in the lead trust and similar organizations, 
but as perfected by the aetion of a Democratic House and a Demo- 
cratic Senate, after it receives the indorsement of a Democratic Pres- 
ident, if there remains in sight one trust which has not been taken 
care of it will be the Whitney syndicate, controlling the coal fields 
of Nova Scotia, which has only succeeded in having the duty on 
coal cut in two, 

The people understand this bill and they are ready to vote. They 
want achange. They will vote in November, and they will put a 
stop to your onward march which you threaten against American 
industries, 

Your bill is bad enough, but worse, far worse than all, after the 
bitter experience of the past twelve months, is your threat to con- 
tinue the agitation—to continue tariff tinkering, no matter how 
widespread the ruin and destruction which it causes, until the last 
vestige of protection is removed from our statute books and our 
laborers are leveled down to the condition of thosein Europe. The 
people still stand between you and the accomplishment of your 
ruinous designs. 





Sugar—Sugar Tariff—Sugar Trust. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration a proposed rule that the order here- 
tofore maderequesting a conference with the Senate on the d ing votes 
of the two Houses on bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded, that the conferees hereto- 
fore appointed on the part of the House be discharged from further duty in 
that behalf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments to said bill and agree to the same— 


Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am aware that after what has already taken 
place to-day I can not hope so to influence this House as to se- 
cure rejection of this rule. And, sir, my colleague (Mr. Cock- 
RAN) has done too well the unwelcome task of describing the 
crow that too many ofus are preparing to swallow to make it 
necessary for me to attempt to make more nauseating to others 
a dish which I shall decline to share with them. 

But there is one respect in which the grotesque enormity of 
this disfigured bill is such as to justify somewhat extended com- 
ment; and I therefore venture to note some of the more impor- 
tant considerations involved in that caricature of tariff reform 
performance—the sugar schedule as amended by the Senate. 

SUGAR SUPPLY IN THE UNITED STATES.* 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 


The United States is by far the greatest sugar consumer in 
the world. Last year the total world’s product of beet and cane 
sugars was some 6,50),000 tons, of which 3,400,000 tons were beet 
sugar, and 3,100,000 tons cane sugar. Of this the United States 
used about 1,900,000 tons, or considerably over one-fourth of the 
total amount, and including more than half of the world’s pro- 
duction of cane sugar. 

Sugar is the a item of food used by our people. In all 
the forms in which it is consumed each inhabitant, man,woman, 
er child, uses some 64 pounds during the year, which even at 
the average wholesale price for the past year of, say, 4.85 cents 
i. pound, amounts to $3.10 per inhabitant, or an aggregate of 

205,000,000. On the same basis the flour consumed in this coun- 
try—a barrel for every adult and half a barrel for every child— 
at $3.50 per barrel amounts to only $206,000,000. But the actual 

*I note here my obligations to Messrs. B. W. Holt and L. Carroll Root, the 


resuits of which are too numerous to make practicable special mention in 
each case.—W. 
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penne for sugar by the consumer, who of course pays re- 
tail prices, is largely in excess of the rate noted. 

Our sugar wasrefined from raw materials, of which 96° centrif- 
ugals, delivered at our ports at an average price of 3.3 cents per 
pound wasthe standard. Of this raw material about 250,000 tons 
was beet sugar imported from Europe, about 250,000 tons cane 
sugar raised in the United States, mainly in Louisiana, and 
about 20,000 tons beet sugars raised in the United States—the 
rest being cane sugars, the greater proportion of which came 
from Cuba. For the current year the prospects are for an in- 
crease of the world’s product to7,275,000 tons of cane and beet in 
about the same proportion as before, and with about a corre- 
sponding increase in the United States consumption—probably 
greater in case present prices prevail, and probably less in case 
these should be raised by a new tariff. For the past four months 
granulated sugar has averaged about 4} cents per pound and 
standard 96° centrifugals 3 cents. 

The essential feature of sugar production during late years 
has been the growing economy in the production and distribu- 
tion of cane sugars. 

Probably one-half of the total production is now handled by 
reducing plants or transported by facilities which were not in 
existence five years ago, and the present rate of progress in 
cheapening processes and transport is greater than ever before. 
So far, therefore, as concerns the future, the prospects are for 
an average price of rawsugars ranging in any case below 3cents, 
delivered at New York. 

The following is from the Havana correspondent of the Louis- 
ae Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, under date of April 20, 


The average of prices till to-day ranges around 3 cents, and assuming that 
about one-half of the Cuban stock has already been sold at that price, it 
should not be surprising that the balance be disposed of at low figures; on 
this account, the complaints heard on every side are as yet unfounded, since 
a large cropis being taken; and as long as quotations do not go below 2! 
cents a small margin for profit is left to planters whose plantations arerun 
and managed in an orderly and economical manner. 


Not merely is sugar a most important item of our food, but it 
is the one of which the consumption is most uniform in all parts 
of the country, and in each part most nearly proportioned to the 
number of individuals, without reference to condition in life or 
evenage. In the case of meats, on the contrary, the consump- 
tion is largely in proportion to the financial ability of the peo- 
ple, being much greater for male adults than for women and 
children; and flour in this respect resembles meat more closely 
than it does sugar. Sugar is, therefore, not merely our most 
important food, but that as to which consumption by our wage 
earners is much larger in proportion to consumption by those 
in better circumstances than is the case with any other. It is, 
therefore, the one item as to which public policy and political 
pledges concur in securing to our people as cheap and abundant 
a supply as possible. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Our sugar supply is peculiarly subject to control by capital and 
interference by Government. 

Though cane, beets, sorghum, or maple trees can be grown by 
any one, yet, when the comparatively simple agricultural pro- 
cess is completed, the remaining and more expensive processes 
are those which can be economically conducted only with large 
capitals, the final or refining process being one in which 5,000,- 
000 is probably as small a capital as can be safely counted upon 
to compete, not merely in special processes involved, but in the 
arrangements for purchase and distribution equally necessary 
to assure profit. 

Again, in view of the fact that our own raw sugar producing 
industry, after fifty years of assistance, is still weak and depend- 
ent, that we must therefore be dependent for an indetinita 
time to come upon foreign supplies of raw sugar, and that our 
greatest advantage consists in our proximity to Cuba—the 
greatest single producer of cane sugar, growing between one- 
third and one-fourth of all produced in the world—it follows 
that our business in sugar refining must be mainly carried on at 
the seaboard cities. The result is, that the business of sup- 
plying our people with sugar in the shape in which they con- 
sume it has drifted into the hands of comparatively few capi- 
talists, having their headquarters in a few of our principal 
ports. 

As our main wapiy of raw sugar is imported, it is not merely 
an object of speci vernment regulation on account of being 
foreign as distinguished from domestic commerce, but is nat- 
urally the most mooted object of tariff taxation. It is easy to 
see how attractive to the Treasury is a revenue duty on sugar, 
and how great is the inducement to the refiners to get turned 
into a protective duty, for the benefit of themselves, any tariff 
levied upon sugar for purposes of revenue. 

As an admitted result of somewhat complicated circumstances, 
United States refining establishments are such in their great 
capacity, their improved machinery, and their advantageous 
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situation, as leave those of the remainder of the world entirely 
out of comparison, and enable American refiners to turn raw 
sugar into the refined product at a cost of from 10 to 15 cents 
per hundred pounds less than can those of any other country. 
Add the fact that the refiners of this country are practically 
united in a single combine, of which a corporate trust refining 
85 per cent of the whole supply is the head, and it is perfectly 
plain, first, how clearly defined economically as a revenue meas- 
ure is any tariff levied upon raw sugars, and how definitely char- 
acterized as ‘' protection,” which can not produce revenue, is 
any duty on retined sugar above that which is equal to the rev- 
enue duty on the raw sugar involved in its manufacture. 

Again, experience as well as reason shows that the total con- 
sumption of sugar is largely dependent upon its price—? e. 
whether it is cheap or dear. For example, in Great Britain the 
wholesale price of sugar of late has been between 34 and 4 cents 
per pound, and the average annual consumption 67 pounds per 
inhabitant. In France, on accountof excessive internal tax, the 


wholesale price of sugar has approximated 10 cents per pound, | 


and the average consumption per inhabitant 26 pounds a year; 
while in the United States during afew years preceding 1890, 
with sugar at about 7 cents per pound, our annual consumption 
was 53 pounds per inhabitant, and during the last three years, 
with sugar atan average price of 4.65 cents per pound, 644 pounds 
per capita. 

The sugar combine controls property more than sufficient to 
supply all the demands of this country. Its profits involve two 
factors—first, the rate of profit per pound, and, second, the 
number of pounds for which it can find a market. To the ex- 
tent that sugar is made high by a revenue duty, even though 
a compensating protection is given refined sugar, the sugar 
trust loses its market without securing an opportunity for 
greater profit per pound. 

For the purposes of the trust the McKinley tariff was there- 
fore an ideal one. By establishing free trade in foreign raw 
sugar, giving a bounty on the production of domestic raw sugar, 
and imposing the tariff of one-half cent per pound upon foreign 
refined sugar, it gave the sugar trust its raw material free, used 
the public funds to hire American planters to make the supply 
more cheap and more abundant, and relieved the consumer from 
any direct charge other than that fixed by the refiners’ combine 
for itsown benefit. The McKinley tariff thus arranged matters 
in a way to induce the greatest possible consumption by our peo- 
ple of refined sugar, leaving the refiners to decide for them- 
selves how far their own extortions might safely be carried 
without reducing theiraggregate profits by too great discourage- 
ment of consumption. 

Given the condition—a coterie of great capitalists controlling 
so important a food supply—and attempts to debauch legislation 
are inevitable. Between so important a public interest and so 
powerful and highly organized a trust the conflict is an irre- 
pressible one, the interests of the trust being necessarily op- 
posed to atariff for revenue on the one hand, and to cheap sugar 
for the consuming public on the other. 

COST OF REFINING. 

A few years ago the sugar consumed in the United States was 
of no special grade. To-day, however, and every day more so, 
as a consequence, first, of the decreasing cost of refining, and 
second, of business considerations which have tended to give re- 
finers control of sugar distribution, refined sugar is so generally 
the form in which sugar is used that its price is almost exclu- 
sively that in which the consumer is interested, while the price 
of raw sugars is of special interest to the refiners alone—the 
only purchasers. In view of these conditions, the one process 
in the cost of which this country—refiners and consumers 
alike—are most directly concerned is that of refining, our total 
supply—though mainly imported raw sugar—being refined in 
our Own ports. 

This cost—that of refining sugar—is accurately known to the 
refiners, since it is the basis of all their caiculations, but is that 
which they have most assiduously suppressed from public knowl- 
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edge. The most natural source of information upon this point | 


would be the experience of the leading refiners, and as our cen- 
sus inquiries of 1890 covered this precise field, and the gentle- 
men most interested were heavy beneficiaries of Government 
under the McKinley tariff (a most distinguished advocate of 
which was in charge of the census), we should expect to find 
there most complete data. We are, however, met at the outset 
by the fact that the leading sugar refiners not merely suppressed 
all statistical information in regard to their business, but evaded 
the census agents, so that the census figures were made up with- 
out them, and their case put by Superintendent Porter into the 
hands of the Attorney-General for prosecution. 

Reports are lacking from just those refineries which are 
greatest in capacity, most recently built or refitted, and most 
economical in process, including the greatest concern in the 
world, the so-called Havemeyer refinery of Brooklyn. with a 
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daily capacity of 13,000 barrels of refined sugar. It is not ex- 
pected that the prosecution will be pushed or any serious at- 
tempt made to enforce the law in regard to census statistics 
from these concerns. 

With most admirable assurance, however, Mr. Havemeyer, 
the president of the sugar trust, has published a statement, in- 
sertion of which was paid for as an advertisement in leading 
general and business papers, in which he claims that the differ- 
ence in price between standard 96- centrifugal and granulated 
refined sugar must be at least 75 cents per hundred pounds to 
cover the expense and waste of refining, without including any 
profit whatever. This statement was too obviously untrue to 
need exposure, but it was falsified by Mr. Havemeyer himself 
in the samearticle. He stated that the total expenditures of the 
sugar trust, including ‘‘improvements at refineries, cost of 
manufacture, labor, packages, fire insurance, bone black, etc.,” 
had been at the rate of $1,000,000 per month in cash, and also 
that the amount of sugar handled by it was in round numbers a 
million and a half tons per year—an underestimate. 

A simple comparison of these two statements demonstrates 
mathematically that the total cost of refining sugar, including 
not merely items legitimately charged thereto, but expensive 
additions and improvements which should have been largely 
charged to capital, was as nearly as maybe one-half the figure 
named by him. Valuable data were thus furnished by which to 
check approximations otherwise made. In order to be as fair 
as possible these are here given in summary detail. 


LABOR COST OF REFINING IN UNITED STATES. 


In 1890 Mr. Thomas E. Willson, a well-known statistician, in- 
vestigating the labor cost of refining in different countries, and 
having been assisted by the officials of the sugar trust in check- 
ing his memoranda, reported that the labor cost per 100 pounds 
for refining was, for the latest previous dates as to which infor- 
mation could be secured, in Germany 43 cents, in France 38 
cents, in England 34 cents, in Cuba 22 cents, and in the United 
States 14 cents. 

Again, at page 6 of Bulletin No. 234 of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus,the number of refineries reporting from Brooklyn is re- 
ported as 8; the total wages paid by them in the year ending 
May 31, 1890, as $330,558, and the value of their product at the 
works $16,629,982. In Bulletin No. 244 the corresponding data 
as to the eight refineries reporting from Philadelphia were 
given as aggregate wages $753,386, and value of product $46,- 
598,524. It therefore appears that the labor cost in the Brook- 
lyn refineries reporting was a trifle less than 2 per cent of the 
value of their product at the works, and that the corresponding 
labor cost at Philadelphia was but a little over 1.6 per cent of 
the value of their product. 

Taking the average prices of refined sugars for the years 1889, 
1890, as well as for the year ending June 1,1890,as given by Wil- 
lett & Gray’s Journal, viz: 7.827 cents, 6.30 cents, and 7.265 cents, 
respectively, as the value of the product at the refineries (and 
it must be remembered that these figures are somewhat above 
the value at the refinery, inasmuch as they include the cost of 
marketing, commission, etc.), the result is: 





Estimated labor cost per pound in cents. 
I i 








1889 1889-"90. 1890 
Brooklyn papa aaniaie wake alibi eal 1555 | . 1444 .125 
a ial gaa - 1265 1175 | . 1018 
EE ne ene ee ee ee . 1341 - 1245 | . 108 


The actual labor cost is less than the above in the same pro- 
portion that the market price of refined sugar, as quoted, is 
higher than its estimated worth at the refinery. 

When it is remembered that the most extensive and econom- 
ically working refinery in existence should have been, but was 
not, included in those reporting from Brooklyn, and when it is 
also recalled that during no time has economy of processes been 
so developed as during the last few years—the great Brooklyn 
refinery of the trust being now the largest and most economic- 
ally worked of any in the world—it can only be conjectured how 
far below 10 cents per 100 pounds isthe present labor cost. About 
84 cents per 100 pounds is the average of estimates from trust- 
worthy sources. 

The use of machinery has been at once so extended and 
simplified as to require comparatively few employés, and those 
mainly in poorly paid manual labor. Acres of towering build- 
ings give employment to a less number and lower grade of em- 
ployes than does a comparatively small New England factory, 
while once inside the building the workmen are comparatively 
so few and processes so automatic that the business seems an 
organism, to which the workingmen employed are but petty 
incidentals. 
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TOTAL COST OF REFINING IN UNITED STATES. 
(a) As compared with foreign refiners. 

Generally speaking, there are few modern rofineries in either 
Europe or Great Britain—the only countries whence rivalry need 
be feared. More than ten years ago the discrepancy in favor of 
European refiners (between local taxes on raw materials and ex- 
ort rebates on products) became such that on the one hand the 
building of new refineries was stopped in Great Britain, while 
in Europe there was a rush to build small refineries, not to com- 
pete by better facilities, but to share the bounty thus given by 
the government. 

About six years ago the scandal of the practical fraud thus 
practised on Kuropean governments became so great as to indi- 
cate that it must soon be stopped, and while the British refin- 
ers still waited ‘o see what would come of it, European capital- 
ists stopped the building of new plants. Three years ago the 
agitation against the enormous export subsidies culminated in 
legislation ‘wiping them outin large measure and providing that 
the most important ones—the German—should wholly cease by 
August 1,1897. In Europe the number of small and hastily con- 
structed plants built to take advantage of the old bounty laws is 
such that, while they soon must be ee to profit and loss, 
they can and will supply facilities for refining the entire Euro- 

m raw product for years to come, so that new plants will be 

ut slowly constructed there. In Great Britain, likewise, while 
many of herold plants have resumed working under the reduced 
German bounties, yet plans for new refineries are mainly for such 
as will not be ready to start until the latter part of 1897, when the 
German bounty shall have become wholly a thing of the past. 

As long ago as 1880 the American refiners had so improved 
their processes and utilized machinery as to be able to refine 
more cheaply than their rivals elsewhere in the world. This 
was admitted by Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, afterwards first 

residentand manager of the sugar trust, tothe Ways and Means 
mmittee. 


Mr, TUCKER. Speiien of the competition between the re’ interests 

in this country and the ae refi interests, would you be to com- 
in the business mar if there was perfect free trade in ? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. We would beat them. 
cheaply than they can in England. 


Again, on February 22, 1881, the following discussion ensued: 
Mr. Fry. In conversation with Mr. Havemeyer yesterday he said that 
the — objection that he had the Carlisle bill would be removed, 
provided the } sugers be imported into this country refined, 
and exported under such conditions tha’ refiners would still have 
the benefit of peiueng aon 
al 


We can refine sugar here more 


t American 

and selling them in a foreign market. I under- 
stood him to say th: Carlisle bill would be satisfactory with this addi- 
tion—that bonded warehouses for the of sugar in 
tablished at any port of entry of the under such ations 
asthe Secretary of the may prescribe; that any oer 
may be transferred from such warehouse without payment of duty, and 
the product of such poinecy say be — free of duty, or may be with- 
ee eg ee ee 
as Ww ereon y 

ri tharawn. That amendment I submitted to Mr. French 


this m: . 

Mr. HAVEMEY®ER. Ispoke to Mr. Pryf yesterday in reference to the amend- 
ment which Igavetohim. * * * This amendment was meant only to be 
a& BAY! clause in case there was a possibility of the Carlisle bill pass- 


ing. * * 
Nir. MILLs. How much refined sugar do you export ann ? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER, Our exports for this year would probably amount to 


about $250,000, 
r. MULLS. How much sugar do you think you would be able to export 
under that proposed provision? 

Mr. HAVEMEYe#ER. The export of refined oeee would be increased very ma- 
terially. Ido not see why, under free trade in sugar, we could not supply 
a very large proportion of the world’s consumption. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. John E. Searles, jr., accompanied 
Mr. Havemeyer ore the committee on that occasion, and 
that the last statement was fully corroborated by the experi- 
ence of the next few years. The following is quoted from the 
testimony of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer before the House Commit- 
tee on Manufactures in 1888: 


Q. Have you made any money in er business in the last ten years? 
A. Do youmean Havemeyer & Elder? 


es, sir. 
. Yes, sir, lots of it. [do not believe thatanybody else has. 
Q. How much 5 was exported from this country during the fiscal 
the 30th of last June (1887)? 
it is my impression that about 100,000 tons. 
you, or any other concern in which you are interested, export any 


. The of it, I believe. 
. What countries did you rt it to? 
. The to Engiand. 


: 


2 
‘6 
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bulk of it went 
. What of sugar was it? 
. The bulk of it was granulated. * * * 

Since that date, for the reasons just noted above, foreign re- 
fining has remained comparatively stationary, but the increase 
in the size and improvements in the facilities and economies of 
domestic refining plants has continued Sogee extent than 
ever. The enormous disadvantages of refineries as com- 
ec in the cost of operation may be inferred 

1 over the list of the refineries owned by the trust 
and noting that each of less capacity than 1,000 barrels per day 
wes promptly closed and its machinery left to rust as worthless, 
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except in the few cases where it could be run as an auxiliary to 
a larger plant close by. 

As to the facts regarding Germanas compared with American 
refineries, the following from the Sugar Trade Journal of June 
16, 1892, is at once instructive and conclusive: 

GERMAN REFINERIES.—The largest sugar refinery in Germany melts 336, - 
000 pounds per day (about 1,000 barrels), and the lverage capacity of Ger- 
man refineries is 112,000 pounds per day (340 barrels). Tworefineries in New 
York have been steadily melting 5,000,000 pounds per day together, or, say, 
17,500 barrels refined per day, and one refinery in Philadelphia melts con 
stantly 2,250,000 pounds per day (7,000 barrels). And yet some people pre 
tend to believe there would be economy in manufacture and saving to con 
sumers in dividing up the business into German-sized companies. Eventhe 
law is called upon to prevent the economies which come from consolidatin; 
the business under one roof, but still the economies go on, and consumers 
get sugar cheaper and cheaper. The E. C. Knight & Co. refinery is being 
conffected with the Franklin House, and run by the same power, and the 
Delaware House is being connected with the Spreckels House, and they wil! 
be run together. 

(0) Actual cost of refining. 

The above, however, while it demonstrates that our refineries 
are entitled to no protection, does not indicate the cost of refin- 
ing here. From many indications it is evident that the cost of 
refining abroad—that is, the margin between the price of stand- 
ard raw sugars and thatof the refined product sufficient to cover 
expenses, waste in refining, packages, and a living, if not an en- 
couraging profit—is now not far from 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

But in default of census statistics, and with the trust's ac- 
counts a even from its own stockholders, there are 
facts which show, not, indeed, how cheaply sugar is refined in 
America, but the possible limit of the refining cost—leaving 
the export to judge how much more cheaply the process is actu- 
a on. 

illett & Gray’s Statistical Sugar Trade Journal is the organ 
and apologist of the — trust. In its *‘ Analysis of the sugar- 
refining business for 1 “89-90,” published in February, 1891, 
at page 3, it gives the following figures: 

In estimating the profits of 1890 we have given the refiners the benefit 0: 
the lower cost of ting Senge eneniee and the savings from improve- 
ments which have been in , and reduced our estimate of cost of re- 

to nine-sixteenths cent per pound instead of five-eighths cent per 
as in 1888 and 1889. We + that the cost of refining in 1891 will 

Still further reduced to one-half cent per pound by economies already be- 
ing introduced and the saving in the interest account by removal of duties 

Itis proper to note here that this estimate of one-half cent 
per pound for refining in 1891, included lighterage, net dis- 
counts on sales of refined, brokerage in marketing refined, 
waste in refining, and full allowance for the fact that 100 pounds 
of raw sugar makes less than 100 pounds of refined, leaving as 
net profit the total amount by which the market margin be- 
tween centrifugals and granulated prices then exceeded one- 
half cent per pound. 

The pierteg eretetions from page 3 of Willett Gray's ‘“‘An- 
alysis” for 1888, 1889, 1890, a few lines below the paragraph 
quoted above, illustrate this: 

1888. The average cost for the standard for raw sugar in 1888 was 5.907 cents 
per pound, and the average price of the standard for refined was 7.149 cents 

pound. The difference, 1.242 cents per pound, represents the gross prof 

The cost of refining, as related to these standards, is five- 

eighths cent per pound, leaving five-eighths cent per pound, or #l4per tonas 
net profit from refi: le 

1889. The average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1889 was 6.575 cents 
per pound, and average price of the standard for refined was 7.827 cents per 
pound. Thedifference, 1.252cents per pound, represents ay profit from 
refining. Deducting five-eighths of a cent for cost of refining. leaves five- 

ths of a cent per pound, or $14 per ton net profit from refining. 

890. The average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1890 was 5.594 cents 
per pound, and the average price of the standard for refined was 6.300 cents 

rpound. The difference, .706 cents per pound, represents the gross profit 

m refining. Deducting nine-sixteenths of a cent for cost of refining. 
leaves 0.144 of a cent per pound, or $3.23 per ton net profit from refining. 

When it is remembered that during no time has the comple. 
tion of new and enlarged _—— taken place so rapidly as in the 
United States during the last few years, it can be appreciated 
how fast and how far below the one-half cent estimated as su(ii- 
cient in 1891 has sunk the refining margin, above which all is 
net profit, in the mammoth new establishments of the trust. 

Again, we have the following figures from the advance bulle- 
tins of the Eleventh Census: 


Items of refining cost. 





Philadel- 
Brooklyn. | phia. 
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Again: 

The average price of granulated sugar from May 31, 1879, to 
May 31, 1890, was 7.265 cents. On this basis the estimated total 
cost of refining per 100 pounds would be 42 cents in Brooklyn, 
and 31.7 cents in Philadelphia. 
1889-90 was as far below 42 cents and 31.7 cents per 100 pounds 
at Brooklyn and Philadelphia, respectively, as the quoted price 
for refined sugar, 7.265 cents per pound, was above its value at 
the refinery. And it must be remembered that Messrs. Willett 
& Gray estimated that on account of the improvements already 
srovided for at the close of 1890, the cost of refining sugar would 
te 6} cents per 100 pounds less than in 1890—this necessarily in 
the Brooklyn refineries, since the great new refineries in Phila- 
delphia were not then owned by the trust. 

It must also be remembered that since that time new refiner- 
fes have been built and improvements made to old ones ata 


reater rate than ever before, and that the Philadelphia refin- | 
g 


eries are now in the trust. Again,as shownabove, the statistics 
just quoted with reference to Brooklyn did not include the great 
Havemeyer refinery. When these facts are taken into account 
the only remaining question is: How far below 31 cents per 100 
pounds is the present cost of all items included in the refining 
except the absolute waste, which, as below shown, is scarcely 2 
per cent of the cost of the raw sugar used? 

This is corroborated by late admissions of the sugar trust it- 
self. Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, its head, in a carefully prepared 
statement published in the New York Herald of March 25, 1894, 
referred to the sugar trust as a ‘‘concern that melts a million 
and a half tons of sugar” a year, and also stated as follows: 

The American Sugar Refining Company has distributed during the last 
two years and eleven months for improvements at the refineries, cost of 
manufacture, labor, packages, fire insurance, bone black, etc., more than 
$34,000,000 in round numbers, paying out monthly #1,000,000 in cash. 


By comparing these figures and remembering that the net 
waste in refining high grade raw sugars is slight—the differ- 
ence in weight between raw and refined being partly compen- 
sated by valuable by-products, also that it takes 2,240 pounds to 
make a ton of sugar, it is seen thatthe total expense of refining, 
between the raw sugar and the refined product, including labor, 
supplies, and incidentals, and even improvements on real es- 
tate, fire insurance, etc., and actual loss in refining, as well as 
packages, can not be above 374 cents per 100 pounds, even if Mr. 
Havemeyer’s estimate of $1,000,000 per monih total expenditure 
be correct. A similar result is reached if we take the figures 
of the refined sugar turned out by the trust during 1893 as a 
basis for the calculation. 2 

This is strikingly confirmed by the Louisiana Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer, of March 24, 1894, which, in an editorial 
illustrative of the effect of the schedule proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee (leaving out the whole question of by-prod- 
ucts), estimated also at three-eighths cent per pound * the 
actual cost of refining sugar, including drayage to refinery, 
melting, filtering, boiling, dyeing, packing, new cooperage, and 
shipping charges.” 

So much for the present. So rapidly developing are econo- 
mies in sugar manufacturing that the immediate future is cer- 
tain to see much further reduced the margin necessary to cover 
cost, waste, etc., of refining. From the Louisiana Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer, of April 21, 1894, we learn that Mr. Leon 
Godchaux, of Louisiana, has plans, specifications, and estimates 
“on machinery, building, and material” for a factory ‘which 
gs to be built in brick and iron, and covers a surface of 70,000 
aquare feet, calculated to work up 1,500 tons of cane per day, 
with a boiling capacity of 300,000 gallons of cane juice per day,” 
and, as is noted by the editor, at but a little over one-half the cost 
in proportion to the capacity of the most economically con- 
structed sugar factory now in existence (El Lugarene, of Cuba), 
with the further advantage to the Louisiana plant that in the 
decreased expenditure isincluded a refining plant as well, which 
El Lugarene does not possess. 

The next result is that a refining plant, with a capacity of 1,000 
barrels of white granulated sugar per day, the size of the largest 
and most economically working German refineries—is now in- 
cluded as 2 mere incidental of an American raw sugar factory, 
the total cost of which is only about one-half of that of the finest 
other raw sugar factory in the world, which has no refining 
plant whatever. 

Meanwhile, there are being exploited new processes, which— 
like the late inventions which have made it as cheap to produce 
steel rails as iron ones—will not merely lessen the cost of the 

roduction of raw sugar, but may largely obviate the necessity 
or any refining process so far as cane sugars are concerned. 
The following is from the special correspondent at Havana of 
the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, March 3, 1894. 
After explaining that the process is much more economical and 
— than that now used in the production of centrifugals, 

e adds: 

The color of the produce is about ome number higher than that of sugar 
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manufactured by the old system, and to turn it perfectly white it is su 
to wash it with pure water, with a loss smaller by 50 per cent than that 
erally experienced in the washing of other sugars. 

Pi y, the samples which have been polarized show a test varying be 
tween and 99} per cent. 


It is against all such improvements as this that the Dutch 
color standard test, with the prohibitory duty based thereon is 
insisted upon as a wall to prevent the American people from 
getting the advantage of sugars refined by other processes than 
those used by the trust—the process just described producing 
sugars running from 18 to 20 Dutch standard, as explained by 
the same correspondent in the issue of the Louisiana Planter 
for February 24, 1894. 

How far from any need for protection, even under present con 
ditions, are American sugar refiners, may not merely be inferred 
from Mr. Havemeyer’s statement already quoted, but is ind 
cated by the statement of Mr. W. W. Spence, president of the 
trust's refinery at Baltimore, as quoted on February 10, 1894, by 
the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, from the New 
York Shipping List: 

Of course, free sugar will cut down the profits of the refinery tosome ex 
tent, but with careful management enough can be earned to make the plant 
aprofitable investment. Moreover, under a protective tariff the profits in 
refining were too large. If the Wilson bill passes it will become operative 
long before the Baltimore retinery is ready to begin work. The effect wil! 
be fully understood then, and it will be time enough for the directors to cd: 
termine whether or not to start up the Baltimore plant 

It is but fair to add that since the Gorman schedule has been 
proposed Mr. Spence has concluded “protection” to be necess uy 

In other words, the very interests which by extraordinary 
combinations for purchasing, refining, and distribution are in a 
farmore advantageous position with reference to possible rivals 
than in 1881, who then admitted that under free trade in sugar 
they would be able to supply a large proportion of the world's 
consumption, and who afterwards actually did so, are now whin- 
ing for a tariff of five times the entire labor cost of the refining 
process, on the ground that if they do not get it the refining in 
dustry of this country will be ruined and labor thrown out of em 
ployment. 

The facts demonstrate the contrary. Instead of any American 
labor being thrown out of employment by absolute free trade 
in sugar, or by the denial of any tariff on refined sugar above 
that strictly equivalent to the amount assessed upon the raw 
material, the sugar trust would not merely be able still to con- 
trol the American market and supply the greater part of the 
sugar that its cheapness would enable our citizens to purchase, 
but would be interested in keeping every one of its great re- 
fining plants running in order to supply the world’s market. It 
would thus give employment to a far greater amount of labo 
than at present, when it has closed for years a large proportion 
oi its refineries, rather than by refining for export (as we did 
before the trust was perfected) betray the extent to which it is 
fleecing the American people under the special protection given 
by the McKinley law. 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF CANE AND BEET SUGAR, RESPECTIVELY. 

As noted above, the world’s sugar supply consists in about 
equal amounts of cane and beet sugar—the latter being about 
10 per cent in excess of the former. Cane sugars are produced 
in tropical or semitropical countries, Cuba being the great cen- 
ter of their supply, and Java, the United States, Brazil, the 
Philippines, and the Sandwich Islands coming next in order of 
importance—the Cuban product being considerably over one- 
fourth of the whole, and, with the United States and Java, con- 
stituting about one half. it is essentially a seaboard and island 
product, widely distributed, but naturally tending tothe United 
States as arefining center, our ports being most advantageously 
situxted as a general market for so widely distributed a crop 
that must necessarily be delivered in ships, and our consumption 
of the refined product being far in excess of that of any other 
nation, and involving more than one-fourth of all that is used in 
the world. 

Beet sugar, on the other hand, is essentially a product of the 
temperate zone, and the area of its production is practically cen- 
tered in Europe. The necessity of land transport on the one 
hand and the fact that the several] countries which produce it 
are in large proportion consumers as well, tend to the establish- 
ment of a number of comparativeiy small inland refining centers 
rather than to the building up of great refining markets at any 
particular port. In large measure, however, in the past, and 
even yet tosome extent, intentional or incidental bounties for 
export of raw beet sugar from the countries where it is pro- 
duced have been such as to induce its transport to the seaboard 
for export in directions not natural to be taken. Asa result of 
this and other causes of less importance there has been a tend- 
ency to build up petty refining centers along the European sea- 
board, which in the past have been assisted by government sub- 
sidies—the only material survival being thatof Germany, whose 
net bounty to refiners for export is 64 cents per 100 pounds of 
product. 
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Dutch and German refiners have also slight inducements to 
continue their efforts to supply limited sections where for one 
or another commercial reason they may have an advantage; but 
thisis immaterial, in view of the limitations to which such refiner- 
ies are subjected and the circumstances under which they oper - 
ate, as far as concerns rivalry for general supply of sugar on this 
side of the water; while sofar as concerns Europe itself, the laws 
of each country are carefully so adjusted as to tax sugar all possi- 
ble, placate the beet-grower as far as the Treasury can afford, 
and prevent the use of any foreign sugars. 

The export bounty on raw beet sugars, however, and the ex- 
traordinary commercial connections of Great Britain, situated 
as it is so close to the European ports, give that country an ad- 
vantage in the use of raw beet sugars, and place her next to us 
in convenient cane sugar supply, though our refiners for the 
United States market are equally advantaged by the raw sugar 
bounty and have the advantage of greater proximity to Cuba. 
Under natural conditions, the British refineries, while at a se- 
rious disadvantage when ——— with our own in any attempt 
to supply this country, would be our most natural rivals in sup- 
plying the world outside. 

Great Britain has absolute free trade in sugars, without 
either assistance or exaction by government, and her refineries 
would be most naturally our competitors; though the fact that 
her home market is far inferior to that of the United States, 
and that for twenty years a great part of her supply has con- 
sisted of bounty-fed refined sugars from near-by European ports, 
have tended to keep her refining business in a stationary condi- 
tion. But the fact that they have been thus compelled to fight 
for their existence while British consumers have been given the 
cheapest and best sugar in the world has impelled British re- 
finers to experiments and economies which in a few years may 
leave them as nearly on equal terms of rivalry with us as they 
were fifteen years ago. 

The other possibilities to be kept in view are the increasing 
advantage to American refiners by the extraordinary develop- 
ment of economies in Cuban production, and the prospects of 
Florida as a cane sugar supply of first magnitude—neither of 
these, however, being such as to affect present legislation. 

CIRCUMSTANCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURE OF RAW SUGAR. 

Until within afew years the production of raw sugar from 
cane juice was principally effected by boiling it upon the planta- 
tion where the cane was grown, and from beet juice by a similar 

rocess in tty local factories, each of which worked up the 

ets from the few little farms in it vicinity—the process in the 
case of cane sugars being most wasteful, and in the case of both 
cane and beet sugars giving no opportunities for economy in 
handling and marketing by the employment of large capital. 
In the case of beet sugars, methods have largely improved of 
late, chiefly by the centralization of the work of somewhat larger 
areas. But, in handling cane sugar, methods have lately been so 
revolutionized that the greater part of the world’s production 
is produced by plants or processes not in existence ten years 
ago; and the sugar factory is now an enormous concern, reach- 
ing by tramways the great plantations for many miles about, 
and purchasing their cane direct, so as to leave toasingle man- 
agement the opportunity and inducement ofso handling an enor- 
mous plant as to secure the greatest profit to itself. 

In the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer for March 
31, 1894,a comparison of the most representative Cuban plants 
results in the statement that the a ty factory, the Central 
Caracas, cost, for plant, $13,333 per hogshead daily capacity; that 
the most economically constructed one, until the new El Luga- 
rene was completed, cost $6,250 per hogshead daily capacity; 
and that El Lugarene has just been built at the cost of $3,666 per 
hogshead daily capacity. Even this showing isdistanced by the 
detailed statement in the issue of the same periodical for April 
21, 1894, showing that the specifications and estimates had been 
completed for a factory, including a refining plant, to be con- 
structed for Mr. Godchaux, the leading American producer, at a 
cost for plant of $2,300 per hogshead of centvifugals daily ca- 

pacity. 

; Aste the special conditions of refining, as distinguished from 
the mere cost of the process, the following are perhaps the most 
pertinent facts: 

1. The tendency has been steadily, and very rapidly of late 
years, toward a more uniform quality and higher standard of 
raw sugars used. Twenty-five years ago the crucial factor in 
refining profits was the judgment of the refiner in making pur- 
chases of lots of sugar widely varying in appearance, quality, 
method of manufacture, and prospects of return, and mainly of 
what would now be considered of exceptionally low grades, and 
in the skill by which the varying conditions of this raw mate- 
rial were met by special treatment. This condition of things 
is but inadequately indicated oy the fact that while in former 
times No. 13 Duteh color standard was the highest grade of sugar 
recognized as raw, no sugars are now classed as refined unless 
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above No. 16. Present as compared with past conditions may 
be better appreciated by noting thatin saccharine degree—rep- 
resenting the percentage of absolutely pure sucrose sugar—our 
imports during late years have been thus proportioned: 





Imports of raw sugar. 














| 1889. | 1890. 1893. 

| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
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2. High grade and more uniform raw sugars are a natural 
basis for more uniform and economical processes of refining, in- 
suring ever greater special advantages by the use of petty econ- 
omies which become so important and can be so well exploited 
by large as distinguished from small plants. A similar devel- 
opment has characterized the refining process itself. Buta 
comparatively short time since, from the great variety of raw 
materials were produced a certain quantity of refined sugar, a 
considerable amount of ‘‘seconds” and ‘‘ thirds,” and a large 
amount of sirups; which not merely included an uncrystalliza- 
ble part of the raw sugars, but also the considerable proportion of 
them that, though crystallizable as achemical possibility, were 
not so in practice where limitations of expense must be con- 
sidered. 

There are still special methods more applicable to cane sugars 
and beet sugars respectively, and low and miscellaneous grades 
are still subjected toaspecial treatment; but with the greater uni- 
formity in the refiner’s raw material, the matter of special treat- 
ment of odd lots has become of less importance, and his ingenuity 
has been successfully employed in so perfecting his treatment of 
standard grades as to secure the best possible results. While, 
therefore, it might be easy to select examples to illustrate al- 
most any claim that might at any time have been mide as to 
refining conditions, the normal status—every year more exclu- 
sively such, except as it itself represents a constantly rising 
standard—is now about as follows: 

In refining 100 pounds of 96° sugar, the result in modern re- 
fineries is at present aboutas follows: Net absolute waste (worth- 
less dirt extracted or valuable material destroyed) from three- 
fourths pound to 1 pound; 94 pounds granulated sugar: 0 to 3 
pounds of ‘‘seconds,” etc.; and 2 to 5 pounds of practically un- 
crystallizable sugar. In sirups this uncrystallizable residuum 
is generally worth from half to two-thirds its weight in sugar— 
less than half if the percentage is very small (this resulting 
from more perfect refining), and its richness increasing in pro- 
portion to the amount. The small quantity of “lean” sirups 
resulting from the more perfect processes of refining are either 
sold for distillation or fortified by the addition of glucose for 
sale as food sirups; while the richer sirups are sold for similar 
purposes. ' 

The estimate of granulated sugars above is that adopted by 
the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer in its discus- 
sion of the Wilson bill. The other figures are obtained by com- 
parison of data from dealers—it being apparently an article of 
the refiner’s creed never to mention by-products—though the 
most casual inquiry reveals their importance and the extent to 
which they are produced and sold. 

The above calculation does not apply either to low-grade 
sugars or to beet sugars as a whole—in the former case a less 
amount of granulated sugar and a greater proportionate amount 
in sirups and waste being produced; while in many low-grade 
sugars, and especially in the case of beet sugars, their chemical 
composition is such as not merely to increase the amount, but 
to decrease the quality of the by-products as compared with 
standard granulated. This, however, isof no moment in the gen+ 
eral discussion. The tendency is toward more exclusive use of 
standard grades, and the price of other grades is always fixed 
with relation to the price of the standard, which is discounted 
with greater and greater liberality as the grade departs from 
the standard. 

3. The problem now most attractive to sugar chemists is that 
of simplifying and cheapening the processes by which the sugar, 
in acceptable shape as food, is rendered from the cane or beet 
juice. Experiments are mainly along four lines: (a) such a 
combination in one plant of the mechanical facilities as shall 
combine both the production and refining of raw sugar, and 
hence dispense with the cost of handling and transport between 
the two stages; (b) such manipulation of the juice and result- 
ing raw sugars as without filtration shall leave them approxi- 
mately pure; (c) so washing centrifugal crystals as to leave 
them comparatively colorless; and (d) so inducing combination 
of glucose, etc., with the sucrose as to leave the refined product 
white and comparatively dry instead of wet and sirupy, as is 
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naturally the case—(a), (b),and (c) being largely exploited here, is fast increasing under circumstances which indicate that at 


and (d) having been developed to a commercial basis abroad. 

It may be pertinent here to note (since our refiners so fre- 
quently urge the point) that this process (d above) involves no 
adulteration or deterioration of the product which makes it 
dangerous to health. The ordinary methods of refining involve 
the use of chemicals, ingredients, and methods whose names are 
terrifying to the average individual; but actual conditions are 
such as to reassure anyone inspecting them, and this is equally 
the case with the new European methods. Indeed, as concerns 
“adulteration” by the use of glucose, it may be sufficient to note 
that, as refining processes become more perfect, American refin- 
ers themselves use a greater and greater amount of glucose in so 
reénforcing their ‘‘ lean” sirups as tomake them salable. It is 
doubtless a fact that, for the greater part of the uses of sugar, 
standard granulated would be preferred to that containing glu- 
cose. Itis equally true, however, that for very extensive uses 
the latter is equally good and nutritiousand much cheaper, and 
also that there are few classes of goods in regard to which their 
actual appearance more certainly discloses their true character, 
and hence prevents deception, than is the case with sugar. 

BOUNTIES ON RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION. 

Prior to this century cane sugar was practically the sole re- 
liance of the world for sugar—palm juice, maple sap, fig, date, 
and raisin products constituting an immaterial part of the sup- 
ply except for local purposes. Before 1825, however, it was ap- 
preciated that the juice of certain varieties of beets was suf- 
ciently rich in saccharine matter to justify raising them for 
sugar. One after another European country, France leading in 
enterprise, encouraged beet planting by government aid in one 
shape or another, so that twenty-five years ago it began to be 
appreciated that beets were a formidable rival of sugar cane, 
and the industry of raising and reducing them was a leading one 
in Germany, France, and Austria-Hungary, and a considerable 
one in other European countries. 

Though there had been little uniformity in the methods by 
which Government assistance was given, it had by this time 
come to be in the main an increasing and well-known resultant 
of original attempts to equalize internal taxes by export draw- 
backs. Thatis, upon the export of a given amount of sugar 
there was paid from the Treasury to the exporter the amount 
of tax calculated to have been received by the Treasury on the 
raw material from which the sugar had been made—the intent 
being to leave manufacturers for export in the same position as 
though no tax had been levied. Every improvement in agri- 
culture, however, and every invention in manufacture, vitiated 
the calculation upon which the export drawback was based. 

Forexample,the amountof internal taxesona ton of beets which 
at first was properly repaid on, say, 100 poundsof sugar as the 
average product of a ton of beets became an extravagant subsidy 
when paid upon each 100 pounds of sugar after improvements in 
agriculture and processes of reduction had made the average 
product of sugar as high as 150 pounds per ton of beets: and as 
this average approached 200 pounds per ton the advantages to 
the sugar makers, the extensionof beet raising induced by their 

urchases, and the resulting burdens upon the public Treasury 

ecame alike excessive. Add to this the retaliatory legisla- 
tion of other countries, interfering with the commerce of those 
subsidizing beet sugar, and the situation became as complex as 
it proved intolerable. Between 1880 and 1885 it became obvious 
that the subsidy system was intolerable, and by 1880 there was 
a general movement toward reform. So far as concerns us, the 
situation—partially the result of this agitation—is as follows, 
the legislation of countries other than Germany and France 
having too petty or remote an effect to be considefed in connec- 
tion with these: 

Germany now gives a bounty of 134 cents per 100 pounds, ana 
France a bounty of nearly 50 cents per 100 pounds on raw sugar 
exports—the tendency of this being to reduce the price of their 
raw material to refiners everywhere outside—raw sugar being 
now an immaterial and decreasing subject of immediate con- 
sumption. Partially to offset this, but mainly as a direct con- 
cession to clamorous Interests, the United States in 1890 substi- 
tuted for its theretofore graded protection for the different 
classes of raw sugars a bounty of 2 cents per pound on the product 
testing above 90-; and 1% cents per pound upon that testing 
above 80°. This in turn, by directly stimulating the production 
of cane as well as beet sugars, has tended to reduce to refiners 
the price of their raw material. 

In no material case is any bounty given elsewhere for the pro- 
duction of cane sugars. The German bounty ceases in 1397; 
French economists and French refiners, animated by different 
motives, have been successfully working together for a reduc- 
tion of the bounty for raw sugar production in France; the 

pular dissatisfaction with the bounty paid by the United 
States is ws and increasing. Cane-sugar production has met 
successfully what seemed to be a crushing competition, and now 


24 cents per pound for 96° centrifugals at refining ports —below 
which point no one now suggests the possibility of successful 
competition on the part of beet sugar—the cane product will 
steadily increase somewhat faster than in proportion to the 
natural demands of consumption. 

BOUNTIES ON 

In view of considerations already noted, the price of raw sugar, 
ar bounties upon its production, or our own revenue tariff 
thereon, are not material in estimating what, if any, protection 
should be afforded refiners for home consumption, except that, 
as the price of raw sugar is cheapened by bounties here or 
abroad, or, on the other hand, made more dear by a revenue 
tariff, their opportunity for a large profit margin is extended 
or reduced by the resulting cheapness of sugar and large sales 
on the one hand, or increase of its cost and smaller sales on the 
other. The higher the bounties upon raw sugar, whether for- 
eign or domestic, the better it is for the United States refiner. 

GERMAN BOUNTIES. 

In Germany the law provides for a gradual extinction of 
bounties which are to cease August 1, 1897. During the three 
years from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895, the export bounties 
thus provided are as follows: 

On all sugars testing below 98°, 13+ cents per 100 pounds; on 
all between 98° and 994°, 17? cents per 100 pounds; and on all 
testing 994° or over (including granulated), 21+ cents per 100 
pounds. The net bounty to the refiner consists, therefore, of 
the difference between the export bounty on agiven quantity of 
his raw material (by which its cost to him is increased and its 
cost to our refiners decreased in proportion), and the export 
bounty which he receives on the amount of refined sugar which 
can be produced from this given quantity of raw sugar. 

In the case of beet sugars the product in granulated is less 
than 90 per cent of the gross amount of raw sugar used. The 
result, as shown by the Sugar Trade Journal, in the article 
headed ‘* Bounties,” on page 2 of the issue for October 26, 1893, 
and admitted in the article headed ‘‘ Tariff,” in the first column 
of page 5 of the issue of february 8, 1894, is that German refiners 
have 64+ cents per 100 pounds advantage over American refiners 
on the same cost of manufacture in both countries. 

This bounty, however, is not entitled to any consideration in 
our tariff legislation, for the following reasons: 

In the first place, the cost of refining here is, and for reazsons 
elsewhere stated, must long remain, from 10 to 15 cents per 100 
pounds cheaper than in the most advantageously situated Ger- 
man refineries. 

Second. The German refineries are, in the main, far in the 
interior, and freight rates (much higher in Europe than here) 
in most cases would far more than exhaust the 6+ cents per 100 
pounds before it could reach the seaboard. 

As to the cost of transporting sugar from Germany to New 
York, the bulk of sugars imported from Europe come from Ham- 
burg, butare brought inon ‘‘ trampsteamers.” The rate seldom, 
if ever, falls below 7s. per 100 kilos. on freight steamers, and 
sometimes reaches 15s. on passenger steamers, and the average 
isabout 8s. Reduced to United States denominations, the cost 
of transporting sugar from Hamburg to New York, varies from 
$1.75 to $3.75 per 2,240 pounds, the average being about $2, or 
one-eleventh cent per pound. The cost of transportation is, 
therefore, 2 or 24 cents per 100 pounds more than the net export 
bounty paid by Germany; that is, the bounty reaches about only 
two-thirds of the way across the Atlantic. 

It has been ingeniously suggested by American refiners that 
the transport charge hither applies to their raw sugars as well. 
The answer is that our natural raw material is cane sugar, and 
is delivered here more cheaply than on the average are beet 
raws to European refiners; and that we use beet sugars, one- 
sixth of our raw sugar imports, only when we can secure them 
at exceptionally low rates, 


REFINED SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


FRENCH BOUNTIES. 

The aims of French legislation are to raise the utmost amount 
of revenue possible by tax upon the sugar used by the French 
people, and at the same time to encourage sugar culture in 
l’'rance and her colonies. 

To this end five steps are taken: 

1. A thumping internal-revenue tax, averaging, say, 5 cents 
per pound, is collected in installments at different stages upon 
all sugars consumed in France. 

2. So high a protective duty is imposed on foreign sugars as 
to secure for French refiners the entire French market. 

3. In the adjustment of taxation a bounty (practically in the 
nature of a prize for superior beet culture) is given the l’rench 
sugar-beet grower. 

4. Tofavor French colonies, and at the same time to keep 
them dependent, and to secure to French refiners the handling 
of their product, a rebate of import duties is given on a certain 
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gperertice of each cargo of raw ones imported from them into 


rance—this rebate being so calculated as professedly to give a 
bounty to the French colonial cane-sugar grower, upon sugars 
which he brings to France for refining, equivalent to that en- 
joyed by the domestic beet-sugar grower. 

5, Lastly, every effort is made to prevent anyone outside of 
France—except her colonists, and even then only as to sugar 
which is refined and consumed in France—from realizing a sou 
of advantage. 

As to refining for export, there is no distinction made in favot 
of French colonial sugars as against sugars from any other place 
in the world outside of Europe, and no rebate is given of im- 
port duties once paid. Refining in bond is, however, allowed, 
the refiner being argos with certain taxes upon his raw sugars, 
whether imported or home-grown, but with liberty to discharge 
the account by exporting the amount of refined sugar which is 
officially estimated as the practical product of the amountof raw 
sugar used, The French law has not been as lax as theGerman 
law, and it isa question whether, as to most of the sugars im- 
ported, there is 7 gain to the refiner accruing from a greater 
actual than officially estimated product, though, should he build 
a now refinery on the American pm and were he able to pro- 
cure supplies to keep it going, it is ae he might be able to 
discharge his account for taxes on his raw sugar by the expor- 
tution of a trifle less of refined sugar than he is actually able to 
turn out. The trouble, however, is that if he exports the sur- 
plus he is absolutely without ad vantage, his only possible profit 
consisting in the fact that he is now permitted to sell in the 
French protected market, without ac yment of the propor- 
tion of tax already charged, the surplus he may have secured. 
Tho effectual drawbacks, even to this petty source of profit, are, 
however, two: 

(1) The law is, on the whole, practically in accord with the ac- 
tual experience of the French refiner, and (2)the attempt to sell 
in the limited market of France any considerable amount of this 
surplus will depress prices there. 

That it is, on the whole, no practical advantage whatever is 
shown by the fact that it is not taken advantage of to any con- 
siderable extent, and that, indeed, the French refiners manufac- 
ture no brands except those specially used in France (not even 
attempting to make granulated sugars), and do not attempt gen- 
eral competition with the German refiners in markets outside 
of their own colonies. In other words, France is so far from 
offering special inducements to refiners for export that her own 
export trade in refined sugars has rather declined than other- 
wise for the last fifteen years, while her export trade in raw su- 
gars has so increased that it is now large and growing. 

Another proof of how immaterial, in consideration of their 
effect upon the American market, are French inducements for 
refining French colonial sugars for export, is the fact that the 
total annual product of French colonial sugars is not one-tenth 
of ourown annual imports, and that, even with the special ad van- 
tage of entering free for consumption in France aboutone-fourth 
of cach cargo of French colonial sugar, the business is prac- 
tically a stationary one of late years. 

‘he following is from the leading editorial in the Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer of April 28, 1894: 

In France the situation is quite difficult. All the factories producing or 
ene sugars are under Government control, as in Germany and Ausiria, 
but in France it is only raw sugars that enjoy fiscal advantage from the law 
of 1804, and refined sugars have no bounty. 

SUMMARY. 

The effect, therefore, of both French and German bountiesis 
substantially to encourage the production of raw sugar, and 
hence to decrease the cost to the trustof its raw material; while, 
as to refined sugars, in no case is the bounty sufficient to pay 
for the ecexn transport alone. There can, therefore, be no ex- 
euse on this account for “ protection” to American refiners, un- 
less it is our intent tohire them to give the German and French 
cheap Americansugars. And to all suggestions that in framing 
our tariff regard should be had to foreign conditions, there are 
three answers: 

First. Our consumers have a right to buy wiftrever they can 
purchase most cheaply. If Europeans conspire to give them 
cheap sugar, we have no business to prevent it. Let Kuropeans 
have the protection; let Americans have the cheap sugar. 
Neither can have both at once. 

Second. If advantages enjoyed by local refiners in other coun- 
tries are to be taken into account, their disadvantages should 
also be considered, ¢. g., greater cost of refining abroad, greater 
cost of raw sugars —the capital and connections of the trust en- 
abling it to take advantage of the market and secure its supplies 
at an average of at least one-eighth cent per pound lower than 
doforeigners—and greater costof transport to our markets. The 
most rabid protectionist does not claim a protective duty except 
to equalize conditions. On any such calculation the argument 
for a protective duty on refined sugars must fail. 

Th ted. No one seriously pretends that a discriminating duty 
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in favor of refined sugar is intended for purposes of revenue or 
is expected to produce revenue, 
UNITED STATES SUGAR TARIFVS IN THE PAST. 

Until about ten years since United States duties on sugar had 
been assessed primarily for revenue, though complicated by 
constant attempts to adjust them to the developing conditions 
of the refining business. A large eee of the changes, 
both by law and by Department orders, were made to correct 
hs tame for fraud refiners, resulting from development 
of processes not contemplated by legislation, resulting in virtual 
subsidy or excessive ‘‘ protection,” and which, though similar 
to those exploited in Europe, bore witness to the superior acute- 
ness of the American intellect. 

A typical example was the artificial coloring of high grade 
and high-priced sugars so as to secure their admission at low 
duties, under a law assessing them specifically according to the 
Dutch standard of color—under which the Government was de- 
frauded of millions of dollars, largely by the interests since com- 
bined in thesugar trust, whose influence waseven then so great as 
to procure the leading commercial bodies in the country to assis‘ 
in defending them against the long, unsuccessful efforts of the 
Treasury to remedy the wrong. About 1885 the discrepancy in 
our drawback system was not merely such as to drain our Treas- 
ury to hire American refiners to furnish cheap sugar to the 
world, but the combined effect of this situation and the similar 
one in Germany was such that to some extent German raw sugars 
could sometimes be marketed at New York more cheaply than 
in the interior of Germany where they were produced, and after 
being refined here, transported to England and sold to the jam 
manufacturers of Kent and the confectionery makers of London 
at a less price per pound than the German peasant could have 
bought the raw sugar in the village in which the beets were 
grown—British subjects being thus given cheap sugar by ex- 
cessive taxation of both Germans and Americans. 

This state of things was largely remedied before 1890, though 
improvements in processes gave refiners aconstantly increasing 
bonus under a tariff intended to be but moderately protective. 
One effect of this had been so to increase the capital invested 
in refining as tially to offset by competition the otherwise 
increasing profit and to add to the inducements for a refining 
combine. This resulted in the formation of the original sugar 
trust in 1887, and left the business practically in contro! of this 
combine and the Spreckels interest. When the McKinley re- 
vision was had, the influence of the refiners was consequently 
better handled than ever before. But the margins exacted by 
them between the price of raw and refined sugars had not 
merely been at a comparatively low average for seven years pre- 
ceding, but, after a temporary increase in 1888 and 1889, were at 
a lower figure in 1890 than, with one exception, they had ever 
ruled before—the difference between the net prices of raw and 
refined sugar being but 53 cents per 100 pounds in August, and 
61 cents per 100 pounds in September, 1890, and the average for 
the — 1890 being but 72 cents per 100 pounds, while the pos- 
sibilities of a complete combine and further economies in man- 
ufacture were yet to be exploited. 

THE M’KINLEY SCHEDULE. 

The McKinley bill as originally drafted provided simply for 
an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent on raw sugars and 40 per cent 
on refined sugars. On the protest of the refiners raws were 
made free, and a specific duty of four-tenths of a cent per pound 

ut upon refined sugars—the advantage given the refiners be- 
ing not so much in any substantial increase in the tariff rate 
as in the cheapening of the raw material, stimulating more 
extensive sales, and consequently increasing aggregate profits. 
In the Senate the refiners brought additional intluence to bear, 
and the duty was fixed at one-half of a cent per cone with a 
differential of one-tenth of a cent per pound in addition against 
bounty-paying countries. 

Meanwhile a bounty had been provided of 2 cents per pound 
for American raw sugars, and the refiners had every reason to 
be satisfied with the bill which became a law—leaving, as it did, 
our ports absolutely free for the importation of their raw mate- 
rials—expending, as it did, in addition, many and increasing mil- 
lions in hiring our own people to make their supply better and 
more abundant—and giving the trust 60 cents eee 100 pounds 
“protection” w a process which its own officials admitted 
could be carried on more cheaply here than abroad; and as to 
which, but a few years vious, et had asked as a fayor from 
the Government to be allowed to eonduet it in bond, stating that, 
under the practical free trade in sugar thus afforded them for 
export purposes, they would be able to supply a large part of the 
refined sugar used elsewhere in the world, and having actually 
done so for years before the trust was formed. 

This legislation once assured, events moved fast. The com- 
bine was promptty so extended as to include the Spreckels plant, 
and to leave outstanding only small local concerns, on friendly 
relations with the trust, and, so long as they adopted the trust's 
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prices, permitted by it to exploit a local limited market. The 
margin exacted between the net price of raw and refined sugars 
was increased to 0.83 cent per pound in 1891, to 1.03 cents per 
pound in 1892, and to 1} cents per pound in 1893. (The figures 
given being those admitted by the trust itself after its last ‘* cor- 
rection ” of its former figures.) 
WILSON BILL SCHEDULE. 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE SCHEDULE. 

a. When the Wilson bill was framed, in September, 1893, the 
trust was ostentatiously quiet, and from the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House asked only that it be protected against 
German‘export bounties. Illogical as was retaliatory reciproc- 
ity in a Democratic bill, the moderation of the demand seems so 
to have impressed the committee that it did not scrutinize the 
figures presented by the trust, from which it appeared that Ger- 
many’s bounty on refined sugar was 214 cents per 100 pounds, 
and the Waysand Means Committee reported a bill providing 
for free raw sugar, but giving one-fourth cent a pound on re- 
fined—no one pretending that revenue was expected therefrom. 

The trust’s figures were, however, promptly exposed and its 
own organ forced to admit that two-thirds of this 214 cents was 
paid by the German Government upon raw sugars, and the trust 
thereby advantaged inits own supply of raw materials, so that 
the net advantage given German refiners over those of the 
United States was but 64+ cents per 100 pounds—not nearly 
enough to pay for its ocean transport, not to mention interior 
freights before reaching European ports. 

HOUSE SCHEDULE. 

b. Incidentally, also, the House became informed of the com- 
pleteness of the combine, of the extraordinary advantages which 
it possessed without any protection whatever, and of its out- 
“ageous use of the undeserved opportunity given it by the Mc- 
Kinley law; and so amended the bill as to put upon the free list 
refined sugars as well as raw. 

In thisshape it was sent to the Senate and referred to its Fi- 
nance Committee, which in turn referred it toasubcommittee. 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE SCHEDULE. 

c. Asreported to the Senate Finance Committee by its sub- 
committee, the tariff bill proposed a revenue duty on sugar 
graded according to polariscopie test, and amounting to about 
$1.27 on the amount of standard raw sugar sufficient tomake 100 
pounds of refined sugar, with a special discriminating duty of 
$1.40 per 100 pounds on refined and other sugars above 96°. This 
schedule was open to the criticism that it unduly burdened raw 
sugars of 97° and 98°. Subject to this defect, of prospective 
rather than present importance, the schedule thus proposed 
(after allowance for net waste) gave the trust an extra bonus of 
from + cent to 4 centa pound—in most cases approaching the 
former rather than the latter figure—thus making the trust a 
present at the expense of the American people of about $4,000,- 
000 a year and distributing something less than $1,000,000a year 
to the congenial ‘‘ independents.” 

As reported by the Senate Finance Committee to the Senate, 
the assessment of duty according to the polariscopic test was so 
extended as to include 98° sugars, and a special addition was 
made of 124 cents per 100 pounds to the duties otherwise assessed 
upon all sugars either testing above 98° or in color above No. 16 
Dutch standard. The effect of the change between this and the 


last a schedule was, first, to correct the defect above 
noted, and second, to exclude, by a duty which became more 


and more prohibitory as their saccharine degree was lowered, 
the numerous grades of cheap white sugars refined by processes 
other than that used by the trust. The effect was, therefore, 
first, practically to prohibit any importation of refined sugars 
except upon terms which would give to the trust aspecial bonus 
of about one-eighth cent per pound—the immediate profit se- 
cured to American refiners being, therefore, about the same as 
under the subcommittee’s proposition—the present advantage 
of keeping out sugars refined by other processes not being much 
more than enough to make up for the slight decrease in the 
specific protection given high-grade sugars. 
GORMAN COMPROMISE SCHEDULE. 

d. Meanwhile, there had been waged an increasingly hot dis- 
cussion upon the merits of thedemands which the retiners were 
making, which by this time had resulted in such unanimous de- 
nunciation by the entire press of the country—political and busi- 
ness, partisan and independent—of the trust, its practices and 
demands, that it was er without open defenders except 
its special organ, the statistical Sugar Trade Journal; while the 
land rang with the open scandals resulting from the presence at 
Washington of the sugar trust officials and their well-known 
lobbyists in connection with stock gambling operations. 

_Under these circumstances there appeared as a paid adver- 
tisement, covering a full page of the New York Herald, a pur- 
ported interview with Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the president of 
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the trust, which, somewhat condensed, was also inserted as an 
advertisement in other newspapers—in each case in such shape 
as not to indicate it was an advertisement, except so far as the 
newspaper itself insisted upon so noting. 

In this interview, March 25, 1894, Mr. Havemeyer made sun- 
dry statements and explanations constituting an argument for 
an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent on all sugars, raw and refined, 
with a special bonus of one-fourth cent additional duty upon 
all above No. 16 Dutch color standard. 

On April 5, 1894, the Sugar Trade Journal announced: 

I , 5 

Unless the sugar schedule can be amended to an ad valorem basis 
the various grades of raw sugar of not above No. 16 Dutch stat 
10 per cent ad valorem, or one-fourth per pound more duty on raw sugi 
above No. 16 Dutch standard, * * it is more than likely that nosugar 
schedule with a duty on raws Will pass both Houses of Congress 





During the week ending April 28 rumors were current that 
the sugar trust had secured this, and its stock took a sudden 
rise. On Monday, April 30, appeared Secretary Carlisle's in- 
terview confirming a change, from the specific rates adjusted 
according to degree, toa uniform ad valorem rate upon all sugars, 
and leaving it to be inferred that the additional differential 
rate would still be retained, whereupon sugar trust stock took 
a further rise. 

May 3 the Sugar Trade Journal announced: 

It seems to be generally conceded that if any tariff bill is to be passed it 
will contain a sugar schedule such as suggested in ours of April 5, placing 
40 per cent ad valorem duty on all sugars with one-eighth cent per pound 
extra on all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard, and one-tenth cent per 
pound more on sugars from bounty countries 

Tuesday, May 8, the precise schedule thus outlined was pre- 
sented in the Senate as a part of the Gorman ‘‘compromise "— 
as the one item where aspecific duty had been changed to ad 
valorem, among hundreds of others where the opposite change 
had been made. Those responsible can not complain of the 
inevitable inference—that if their argument is true that the 
special control of markets or manufacture leads to fraud in as- 
sessmentof ad valorem duties, and hence tends to make specific 
duties desirable, the change from specific to ad valorem in this 
case must be considered to have been intended to put, as it must 
result in putting, the sugar trust largely in control of the val- 
uation upon which it is to pay duty; and in the *‘ interview” 
with the president of the sugar trust, procured to be published 
in the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer of April 7, 
1894, as well as in other newspapers, he is frank enough to use 
this argument: 

The objection that an ad valorem system facilitates undervaluation, if 
there is anything in it, is inapplicable to sugar. This is peculiarly so in 
view of the fact that the American Sugar Refining Company is the princi- 


pal purchaser. It will prevent the undervaluation of sugar going to other 
refiners. 

Which his organ, the Sugar Trade Journal, supplemented on 
April 19, as follows: 

It will be noted by our quotation that fair refining sugar at 2.44 cents per 

ound is lower than it has ever been in the history of this country, either 
n bond or duty free. This result is very largely due to the absence of com- 
petition for foreign raw sugars since the formation of the sugar trust. 

In view of the fact that the Gorman schedule, now proposed, 
was framed in accord with Mr. Havemeyer’s statements and re- 
quests, and that numerous Senators and more numerous news- 
papers have depended upon an alleged statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as authority for the conclusion that the 
sugar trust was not greatly favored by its adoption—though the 
instant rise in the price of its stock might have warned even 
the most innocent—a short analysis may be pertinent. 

As compared with each other, the late Senate schedule and 
the Havemeyer-Gorman schedule are as follows: 


Senate schedule Havemeyer-Gorman schedule 


Cents per lb. 
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In Mr. Havemeyer's ‘‘interview” just quoted, which in one 
form or another was widely published in leading newspapers, 
he gives an elaborate table showing that, on the basis of the 
market prices of sugar landed at New York, the duty proposed 
by the Senate Finance Committee for sugars between 87° and 96° 
is nearly, and averages almost precisely, 40 per cent, and sug- 
gests, ‘‘it is assumed that this (40 per cent) was intended to be 
an average rate of duty,and a rate proper to be imposed for rev- 
enue oe yee at the same time demanding one-fourth cent 
additional, admittedly for pageees of protection only. 

It must be remembered, however— 

First, that the valuation for tariff assessment is not the New 
York price, but the net price at the original purchase market— 
in the case of raw sugars at the great factory centers, in the in- 
terior of Cuba, Java, Germany, etc. The 40 per cent proposed 
is to be assessed not upon the price here, but upon such lower 
figure as would result, even if all parties were fair and honest, 
by the deduction from the price here of not merely the cost of 
ocean transport and handling here, but of interior transport as 
well in the country where the raw sugar factory is located. 

Asa matter of fact, standard centrifugals have been worth 
less than 3 cents a pound of late; but assuming that to be their 
average price here (it has been above that in the past, and will 
probably rule somewhat below that in the future), no one fa- 
‘miliar with customs-house valuations in general, or with the 
arbitrary control to some extent of the purchase price (and to a 





larger extent of the facilities for proving it) enjoyed by the | },, 


trust, will put the probable customs-house valuation of stand- 
ard centrifugals from Cuba at above 24 cents per pound, or from 
Java at so high a ‘ones while in thecase of lower grade sugars 
brought from less frequented ports, it will be admitted, as ex- 
perience has shown, that the customs-house valuation will be 
still less in proportion to the price here. 

Second. In the case of imported refined sugars as well, New 
York prices are subject to similar deductions. But refined 
sugars would come here almost exclusively from Great Britain, 
Germany, and Holland, Our commerce with these countries is 
mainly eastward, and freight westward comparatively low—in 
the case of sugar averaging about 9 cents per 100 pounds. But 
raw sugars come mainly from Cuba, Java, the Philippines, Bra- 
zil, ete., by shipping mainly eee by the freights to this 
country, and which are much higher therefore in proportion, 
and greatly so for the longer voyages involved in the Javan and 
Philippine trade. 

Again, no single purchaser controls the market for refined 
sugar, which outside of this country is one ideally fixed by the 
most extensive, close, and public competition; so that the im- 
porter of refined sugars would have no such opportunity for 
undervaluation of sugar as would the sugar trust with its boasted 
control of raw sugar purchasers. 

It suited Mr. Havemeyer’s argument to minimize the cost at 
which refined sugars could be delivered at New York, and the 
prices he estimates for raw sugars are higher than those lately 
ruling or expected to rule in the future. If, therefore, we use 
his own figures as a basis for our calculation, its main defect 
will be that it is unfairly in his favor, and states at too low a 
figure the advantages the trust will actually receive. 

Even upon such a basis, however, assuming an average differ- 
ence of one-fourth cent between New York price and custom- 
house valuation in the case of raw sugars, and one-fifth cent in 
the case of refined sugars—the first ee) as well as the differ- 
ence between this and the latter one, being too small—the effect 
of the Havemeyer-Gorman compromise, when compared with 
the bill proposed by the Senate Finance Committee, is as fol- 
lows, using Mr. Havemeyer’s own analysis of the effect of the 
original Senate schedule with New York prices, as stated by him: 


Original Senate schedule. 


Havemeyer-Gorman schedule. 


RAW SUGARS. 


Duty per Dut; r 
Pal J oe 100 lbs. L Pal ) or: 100 Ibs. 
. Pa ra Jaggery, 80°, . myra Jaggery, 80°; New 

ae fi per 100 pounds ... $1.00 York price, $1.75; custom- 


house valuation, $1.50_... 80.60 
2. Tloilo, 83°, 2. Lloilo, 83°; New York price, 
$2.20 per 100 pounds... 1.03 | $2.20; custom-house, $1.95. .78 
3. Brazil, 87°, | 8. Brazil, 87°; New York price, 
#2.56 per 100 pounds ... 1.07 | £2.56: custom-house, 82.31. .92 
4. Porto Rico Musco, 90°, 4. Porto Rico Musco, 90°; New 
#2.75 per 100 pounds... 1.10 | York price, $2.75; custom- 
house, $2.50................ 1,00 
6. Beet sugars, 94° 5. Beet sugars, 94°: New York 


$2.75 per 100 pounds... 1.18 


6. Centrifugals, 96°, 6. Centrifugals,96°; New York 
$8 per 100 pounds...... 1.22 ro, ; custom-house, 
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Original Senate schedule. 
REFINED SUGARS. 


7. German anulated, New 
York price, $3.32; custom- 





Havemeyer-Gorman schedule. 


a 





7. German granulated: 
#3.32 per 100 pounds.... $1. 385 
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8. English granulated: ' 
$3.64 
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The perfectly obvious results of the Havemeyer-Gorman com- 
promise, when compared with the schedule theretofore pending 
in the Senate, therefore were: 

First. The amount of revenue (this being almost exclusively 
from raw sugars) to be secured by the Government was largely 
reduced. 

Second. The cost to the consumer of refined sugar was largely 
increased. 

Third. The protection to the sugar-planter (interested in the 
raw sugar product) was largely decreased. 

Fourth. The protection to the sugar trust (whose product is 
refined sugar) was largely increased. 

A comparison of the sugar schedules in the present (McKin- 
y) law, the Wilson bill, and the Gorman compromise has been 
made by Mr. B. W. Holt on the only fair basis; that is, he has 
taken our total imports and consumption respectively, and cal- 
culated upon that basis the revenue received and the taxation 
exacted, whether for the Treasury or the trust. The following 
is the result: 

Per cent revenue duty collectible on imports. 
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As to the actual extent per pound of the special ‘‘ protection” 
thus added to the cost to the consumer for the benefit of the 
refiner alone, and in addition to all revenue duty paid to sup- 
port Government, the schedule seems intentionally so drawn as 
to conceal it. 

Any tariff levied at an equal ad valorem rate upon an article 
in its several stages gives the manufacturer or trader concerned 
in any particular stage that much of a protection. For exam- 
ple, omitting minor considerations, if raw sugars sufficient to 
make a pound of refined were dutiable on a basis of 3 cents 
valuation, and refined sugars on a basis of 4 cents per pound, a 
uniform ad valorem rate of 40 per cent on all sugars would give 
the refiner a net special protection of four-tenth cents per pound. 
That is, he would be forced to pay 1.2 cents more for his raw 
sufficient to make a pound of refined sugar, but could charge 
1.6 cents more for each pound of refined. 

English and Dutch refined sugars, notunrefined ‘‘ granulated,” 
are practically the only ones the competition of which is seriously 
to be feared. in his Herald advertisement Mr. Havemeyer 
stated, with perfect correctness, that the present duty on his 
refined sugar was six-tenths of a cent per pound, and that the 
trust keeps the market fully up to the import rate. The special 
protection to the trust under the present bill is, therefore, upon 
each pound, one-eighth cent, plus one-tenth cent, plus from 
one-fifth cent to two-fifths cent per pound, or, taken together, 
it receives between 424 cents and 62} cents per 100 pounds more 
extra bonus on account of the protection of its refined product 
than it is obliged to pay on account of the tariff onits raw sugars. 

If the margin between the price of high-grade raw sugars 
and refined sugars, necessary to pay the expenses of refining, 
handling, and a living profit, were as high as Mr. Havemeyer 
states—that is, above $1.08 per 100 pounds—the Gorman compro- 
mise would involve a special protection to the refiners, as such, 
of fully 624 cents per 100 pounds. Irrespective, therefore, of 
opnetal opportunities for undervaluation, and deductions by 
which the appraisals of their raw sugars are lowered—the trust 

ractically controlllng the purchase market—it would probably 
be below the truth, but not far from it, if itisestimated thatthe 
Gorman compromise would give the refiners a special bonus, 
above the rate on their raw sugars, of one-half cent per pound. 

To this must be added the effectof the provision for free sugar 
from Hawaii. Thongh not owned by the trust, the Hawaiian 
plantations are largely owned or controlled by the trust mag- 
nates as personalinvestments. The Hawaiian production of raw 
sugar may be estimated at one-tenth of our total consumption, 
and if by the 40 per cent duty the average price of 96 per cent 
centrifugals is raised 1 cent per pound this means a gain on Ha- 
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waiian sugar equivalent to one-tenth cent per pound on our total 
consumption. This, added to the one-half cent tariff bonus, 
raises it to 60 cents per 10) pounds, the identical figure given 
by the McKinley bill. That is, while the trust’s stockhold- 
ers will get a little less than was secured them by the Mc- 
Kinley bill, the trust managers will personally receive enough 
more to make the total steal permitted now as nearly as may 
be the same as that allowed by McKinley. 

Of course the trust denies this, but the difficulty in maintain- 
ing this position is plain from Mr. Havemeyer’s own testimony 
in the late Senate investigation. He swears that the trust's 
profits have been at the rate of 374 cents per 100 pounds, swears 
that the Gorman compromise rate is 374 cents per 100 pounds 
less than the McKinley rate, and admits that he came to Wash- 
ington to get the sugar schedule fixed to suit him, and that his 
main contentions were acceded to. If true, this means that the 
president of the sugar trust has all the time been lobbying for a 
schedule the effect of which was to strip the trust of any possi- 
bility of profit. 

If he is a sensitive man he must be hurt at the way his cold- 
blooded associates falsified his statement by the estimate which 
from time to time they put on sugar trust common stock. 
Whenit was understood that the Wilson bill schedule giving free 
raw sugar and one-fourth cent a pound protection to the trust 
would stand, the price ruled steady for weeks at about 85. When 
the House put all sugars on the free list it fell to 76. When 
the Carlisle interview confirmed the Gorman compromise it 
rose to 107, and has since ruled about 105, except when occa- 
sionally depressed by rumors that the House might not sur- 
render. It is painful to see how Mr. Havemeyer'’s evidence is 
discredited by those best acquainted at once with him and with 
sugar stock. 

SUGAR TRUST MATHEMATICS. 

The following is another example of the strain on a sugar 
trust patriot: 

Senator LINDSAY. How do you explain this inconsistency with your 
theory that refined sugars imported from abroad are higher priced than the 
raw sugars imported from abroad? Does not the 40 per cent ad valorem on 
high-priced sugar compensate you insome degree for the difference between 
one-eighth and one-half specific duty per pound? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Not at all. 

Senator LINDSAY. I[f not, why not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Because you can obtain purity in a refined state just as 
cheap as you can obtain it in a raw state. 

The Sugar Trade Journal (sugar trust organ) of May 17, 1894, 
perpetrated the following in the same line: 

First. Forty per cent duty on all sugar. There is no protection in this, 
as it applies to the value of foreign refined at the port of exportation as well 
as to the raw sugar value at the same port, hence a centrifugal testing 96° 
and costing 2.775 cents per pound free on board at port of exportation pays 
at 40 per cent 1.11 cents duty, while a German granulated sugar testing 994° 
and costing 3 cents per pound free on board at port of exportation, pays at 
40 percent!.20centsduty. But the 100 pounds of 96° centrifugals will produce 
but a pounds of granulated, and the duty on this same amount of foreign 
granulated at.1.20 cents per und is 1.11 cents for,92} pounds, or exactly 
the same duty on raw and refined at 40 per cent. 

This means—if it means anything—that the value in Ger- 
many of the raw sugars sufficient to make a pound of German 
granulated, and the value of that pound of German granulated 
when made, are the same, hence that a 40 per cent duty, as- 
sessed alike upon both, will force the American refiner to pay 
as much extra for his raw sugars as he will be able to charge 
for his refined sugars; hence that the American refine» can take 
no profit therefrom. , 

There are several considerations which vitiate the force of 
this conclusion: 

In the first place, assuming—not admitting—the possibility 
that quotations of raw and refined have been such at some time 
or place as thus to be compared, to cite this as a fair example 
is a reductio ad absurdum—conclusive only against itself. If 
this conclusion be correct, then, to take the trust's own figures, 
quoted above, the German exporting refiner, paying the same 

rice for his raws that he receives for the refined he can make 

rom them, must find his compensation and profit in the net ex- 
port bounty given him by the German Government —which, as 
repeatedly stated by the Sugar Trade Journalitself, is at a maxi- 
mum 6} cents per 100 pounds. The theory that the whole ex- 
pense of refining, including the extra handling involved in Ger- 
man refineries, not one of which is as large as those petty 
ones that the trust dismantled and left to rot because they were 
too small to be worked economically, is but 6+ cents per 100 
pounds, while it is, as Mr. Havemeyer claims, nearly a cent per 
pound here in the largest and most economically working re- 
fineries in the world, is untenable. 

Again, if the facts are as suggested, how is it that Germany 
exports any considerable quantity of raw sugars? Does the 
trust ask us to believe that there is any country in the world 
that will buy German raw sugars when it can get German re- 
fined sugars for practically the same price? Would it dare deny 
that a large portion of German raw sugar exports are bought 
for refining in free-trade countries, or will it try to make any- 
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one believe that refiners in these countries are such fools as to 


buy German raw sugars and go to great expense in refining 
them when they can buy German refined sugars for practically 
the same price? 

Or, if the trust’s contention is true, does not it prove too much 
and demonstrate the American Sugar Refining Company to be 
a nuisance on the face of the earth, by which we are compelled 
to pay more than a dollar per 100 pounds to hire it to undertake 
a process which German refiners are glad to do for the 6+ cents 
per 100 pounds, which their Government is glad to pay them, so 
thatit would cost us nothing? If this be true, then we could 
afford to pay our American refiners $40,000,000 a year to shut 


| down their works and stop their interference with our affairs. 


The absurdity of the Sugar Trade Journal’s statement, how- 
ever, is not the whole explanation. In the first place German 
granulated is not a *‘ refined’ sugarat all, ora sugar competing 
with our standard granulated. It is an ‘‘off” grade sugar, as 
the sugar trust authorities have themselves frequently noted, 
worth from one-fourth cant to three-tenths cent and even three- 
eighths cent per pound less than standard granulated, and a 
competitor rather with our own off-grade sugars —especially our 
so-called ‘‘ plantation granulated.” 

‘*German granulated "’ would, therefore, rather compete with 
the by-products of our refineries than take the place to any con- 
siderable extent of their main product—standard granulated 
and the assumption by the trust that it is a competing grade is 
a fraud in itself. 

Again, the sugar trust’s whole argument is hopelessly vitiated 
by the assumption that the relations elsewhere between the 
prices of raw beet sugars and those of refined beet sugars have 
any bearing whatever on the extent of the protection to the 
American refiner involved in the 40 per centad valorem rate. 

While itis an error to assume that the natural and average 
relations of raw and refined beet sugar prices are as stated by 
the Sugar Trade Journal, it would be no matter of consequence 
to American refiners even ifthis were so. Our natural sources 
of supply for raw sugars are Cuba, the United States, and Ha- 
waii, at prices strictly graded at or below Cuban parity, and 
which together constitute above three-fourths of our total sup- 
ply. Cuban sugars are delivered at American ports at from 
one-eighth cent to one-quarter cent per pound morecheaply than 
could any considerable quantity of them be delivered at british 
or other European export refining poiuts. German refineries 
are dependent, whally as to the great majority, and mainly as 
to those at the ports, upon German beet sugar, any attempt to 
secure additional supplies of cane involving them is such ex- 
pense as to make it impracticable. 

The German refiner, therefore, must pay for his raw sugars 
during the year the average price of European beet sugars. 
Our refiners, secure in their practical monopoly of the best and 
cheapest cane-sugar supplies of the world, pick up the remain- 
ing one-fourth of their supplies in Europe, in Java, the Philip- 
pines, Brazil, Demarara, and elsewhere by making special pur- 
chases only when their prices are temporarily below Cuban 
parity—that is, so low as to permit the sugars purchased to be 
delivered at New York for less than similar ones would cost de- 
livered there from Cuba. The result is that as to European 
beet sugars and Javan and other cane sugars (than Cuban, Ha- 
waiian, and United States), our purchases are made on!ty in 
exceptional cises when low prices are ruling. Hence the aver- 
age price or the price at any particular time of raw beet sugars 
has no bearing whatever on the price our refiners are paying 
for their supplies of raw sugars. The facts cited by the trust, 
therefore, are not even ‘‘important, if true.” 

In conditions such as control sugar distribution far-fetched 
analogies, such as those suggested by the sugar trust, are im- 
material and misleading. ‘The actual net protection to the 
American refiner in a 40 per cent duty on all sugars is obviously 
determined not by actual or pretended conditions elsewhere, 
but by actual conditions here. That is, first, he is the loser to 
the extent of just 40 per cent of the customs-house valuation of 
the raw sugars actually imported by him (for that is the duty 
he actually pays); next, he is the gainer by 40 per cent of the 
customs-house valuation of the refined sugars of equal quality 
with his own, which can be imported from any quarter (for the 
duty enables him to charge just so much more for his refined). 
For example, if his Cuban and other raw sugars sufficient to 
make 100 pounds of refined are appraised at $2.75, and Dutch or 
English granulated (not quite equal to American, but the near- 
est attainable) can be imported at an appraisal of $3.40, the 
American refiner will be out $1.10 for extra tariff cost of each 
100 pounds of his refined, and will bein $1.36, the extra price 
he can charge therefor—or a quarter of a cent per pound net 
protection to the refiner in the 40 per cent ad valorem alone. 

Any one familiar with customs-house valuation—the foreign 
cost (transportation, handling, brokerage charges, etc., being de- 
ducted)—will admit that $2.75 is a fair customs-house valuation 
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for 962 Cuban centrifugals sufficient to make 100 pounds of re- 
fined. Similar sugars imported from Java, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, etc., though of the same value at New York, would be 
subject to iarger deductions and appraised by the customs-house 
authorities at a much lower rate, so the estimate of $2.75 is a 
liberalone. While $3.40 per 100 pounds as the foreign price of 
Dutchand British granulated is afairaverage of recent, uotations. 

There is more milk in the 40 per centcocoanut, however, than 
is suggested above. Commercial conditions are such that Brit- 
ish and Duteh sopertiog refiners obtain the raw sugars they now 
use at but little, if any, above the cost of raw materials to our 
own refiners—the main drawback to their competing with us 
being, first, the cost of transport hither, aggregating with inci- 
dentals, say, one-fifth cent—in itself ample protection to our 
refiners; and second, the fact that there is no refinery in exist- 
ence abroad which is large or economically working com d 
with our own. Our refiners, therefore, caleg a substantial pro- 
tection of at least one-fourth cent per pound without the tariff, 
and at least an additional one-fourth cent under the 40 per 
cent ad valorem item alone. 

Again, the price tigures above given are the result of condi- 
tions involving imports of refined sugar hereso petty as scarcely 
to be considered—10,000 or 15,000 tons per annum. Our normal 
consumption for the next few years (if prices are not abnormally 
raised) would be about 2,000,000 tons per annum. To supply 
even 50,000 tons additional from British, Dutch, German, and 
French exporting retineries for United States consumption would 
necessitate the securing by them of such additional supplies of 
cune sugars as can not be secured except at great inconvenience 
and added cost; while to supply one-tenth of our total consump- 
tion, or 200,000 tons, would necessitate such commercial read- 
justment to secure new supplies of raw s as can not be made 
without great increase in the price of the product and an en- 
larging and rebuilding of exporting refineries. 

As a result, therefore, while if the sugar trust should be con- 
tent to realize but a net one-fourth cent ro: eee special ad- 
vantage from the 40 per cent ad valorem on sugars, our im- 
ports of competing refined sugar might be 10,000 or 15,000 tons, 
the resultof extorting through the 40 per centad valorem item 
6 full one-half cent extra per pound on all the sugars sold in 
this country would probably not result during the first year in 
the importation of more than 50,000 tons, or for years to come 
in the importation of even one-tenth of our total consumption. 
The 40 per cent item, therefore, involves not merely one-fourth 
cent per pound advantage to the trust upon all of its refined 
sugurs, but leaves to be :neasured by its ownaudacity the greater 
amount that it shall choose to extort under the protection thus 
afforded. 

To secure from elsewhere even one tenth of our American 
supply it would be necessary to revolutionize the conditions of 
sugar refiaing and the commerce of the world in accord with 
which raw sugar distribution to countries outside of us has been 
ad usted, at an added expense which foreign refiners could not 
assume, except with full knowledge that whenever the trade 
they had thus built up became prolitable, the sugar trust can 
wipe them out by a simple change of policy, which would still 
leave it the most profitable concern in the world. 

The following are some of the essential considerations in- 
volved: 

I. 
AS TO THE RENDMENT OF REFINED FROM A GIVEN QUANTITY OF RAWS. 

There is perhaps no other point which has been purposely so 
obscured as this—mainly in two ways: (a) by misrepresentation 
of the actual character of the raw sugars involved, and (b) by 
the suppression of all reference to products other than standard 
granulated —such as ‘ off” sugars, ‘‘ seconds,” sirups, etc. 

a, A 6 or other degree grade of raw sugar does not indicate 
that the total amount of valuable material is only the per cent 
of the whole indicated by the numeral. In the case of cane 
sugars it means that the crystallizable sugar-—sucrose—is a cer- 
tain per cent (represented by the degree number) of the total 
bulk, the remaining potion consisting largely of nonerystalliz- 
ab.e sugars. which, however, are uable, the percentage of 
actual waste in the great bulk of raw sugars being very small— 
from | per cent down to one-half per cent of their bulk. In the 
case of beet sugars there is still another complication—the com- 
mercial degree number not indicating the full sucrose strength, 
but a trade basis arrived at by certain discounts, etc., 88° t 
sugurs generally containing 94, or even agreater percentage 


of sucrose, which, however, it is assumed there is more or less ' 


difficulty in separating. 

. As to rend ment, the question is not one of possibilities in 
any one direction, but of comparative profit—no two experts 
agreeing. One insists, for example, that his best results are 
obta by so refining 96- or yet ny cane sugars as to 
produce from each 1.0 pounds 4 pounds or more of 


standard granulated sugars, with a minimum amount of “ sec- 
onds” and but little sirup, and that so lean as to necessitate its 
being “fortified” with glucose to make it usable. Another, 
while still using high grade sugars alone, may consider it more 
— to make not more than 90 or9_ poundsof granulated from 

00 pounds of raw, turning out a larger additional amount of off- 
grade sugars, and perhaps richer sirups than his neighbor; while 
still a third — believe in mixing different grades of sug»r, and 
in making a still less portion of granulated and a greater pro- 
portion of off-sugars and sirups—the commercial pro:t being de- 
pendent upon the comparative cheapness of the processes used, 
which in turn depends greatly upon the mechanical facilities 
enjoyed and the chemical experience availed of. 

In the great United States refineries, ¥4 per cent of standird 

ranulated is about the maximum profitable product of granu- 
ated from 100 unds of 96- raws, of which, however, there 
would still remain, say, 5 pounds of sirups—or a somewhat less 
quantity of sirups and a small amount of ‘‘ seconds” sugar—the 
worth of these 5 pounds of by-products being about that of be- 
tween 24 and 3 pounds of granulated sugar, If as a matter of 
fact a less amount of granulated is produced this is because, in the 
refiner’s judgment, by leaving alittle more of the sucrose with 
the by-products, these can be made enough more valuable to 
— oing so. The result, contirmed by independent inquiry 

n numerous sources, is that in the handling of high grade raw 
sugars (96° and above) the rendment is equivalent in value to 
ee sugar to the amount of, say, 97 per centof their total 

ulk, or somewhat greater than their actual rating in sucrose; 
while with lower grade raw sugars, on account of the richness 
of the nonerystallizable portion, the r ndment in granulated and 
other products is of still greater value in proportion to the de- 

ree strength—though itis generally assumed that their hand- 
ing involves somewhat greater cost, so that exceptin very lurge 
retineries, low grade sugarsare not specially more profitable to 
work up than are those of higher grade. 

As to beet sugars, the great aim of refiners is, first to buy 
them subject to such analysis discounts as shall fix their com- 
mercial grade far below that indicated by the actual sucrose con- 
tained, and then, by mixing them with other sugars or subject- 
ing them to special treatment, to make available as much more 
sucrose than has been paid for as the refiner finds possible. 

I. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGIHS TO THE REFINERS Of AN AD VALORIM SCHEDULE. 

Anad valorem tariff of 40 per cent or otherwise has special ad- 
vantages for American refiners and special disadvantages to the 
United Stutes Treasury and American consumers, not generally 
understood, and not involved in a specific duty graded according 
to the polariscopic test. 

1. Undervaluation. Ad valorem and specific duties have each 
their special disadyantages, an ad valorem duty being at its 
worst when it affects an article, the production or purchase of 
which is in the hands of a comparatively few people. In the 
case of sugar this disadvantage is ideally great, the purchasing 
combine of our refiners being practically managed by a single 
head, covering the whole of the world, and handling one-half 
of the total amount of all sugars produced in the world that are 
exported from the place of their growth. The opportunities 
for undervaluation by overdeduction of transport, packing, etc., 
charges between origin il purchase point and the United States— 
taken into consideration with the fact that the Hawaiian and 
Cuban plantations are largeiy owned and more largely controlled 
by the magnates of the rte ene trust—are simply boundless and 
utterly beyond control or limit by the Treasury. The result, 
therefore, of an ad valorem duty will be to encourage such fraud 
as will decrease receipts far below those which would result 
from a properly arranged specific schedule, 

Again, the trust perfectly understands—other people appar- 
ently do not—the peculiar opportunity afforded by an ad valorem 
duty. as distinguished froma specitic one, of additional extortions 
from the American consumer without corresponding inducement 
to importation. For example, if we had a specitic duty of | cent 
a pound on 10) sugar, ed downward according to the polar- 
iseopic test, the trust would be obliged to pay extra for its raw 
sugars so nearly the extra amount that it could extort for its re- 
fined that it would practically derive no special advantage or 
disadvantage thercfrom. And evea if a special protection was 
given it of an extraone-fourth cent per pound on refined sugars, 
the trust, having aspecial protection of one-fourth vent per pound, 
would otfer inducement to importsof foreign sugars by precisely 
the amount by which it put the price of retined su here 
more than one-fourth cent above the free trade im ng price. 
lf it kept the price of sugars one-half cent above the free trade 
import price, then there would be precisely one-fourth induce- 
ment offered to the foreign retiner. If it raised eo by a full 
one half cent above t the inducement to the foreign refiner 
would be increased y one-half cent. 
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But under an ad valorem duty the American refiner’s oppor- 
tunity is greatly increased. By any given increase which he 
makes in the price of retined sugar here, under an ad valorem 
duty, he affords the foreign refiner an inducement equal only 
toa portion of the amount represented by such increase. For 
example, if under a 40-per cent ad valorem system he raises 
prices 70 cents here, it permits the foreign reiner to charge 
only 50 cents more for his sugar—our 40-per cent tariff making 
a v-cent addition to the foreign price equal to a 70-cent addi- 
tion to the price at which foreign sugars can be sold here. The 
effect of an ad valorem duty, therefore, is to enable the Ameri- 
can refiner toincrease his price to American consumers without 
offering corresponding inducements to foreign refiners. 

Ill. 
FAIRNESS OF A SPECIFIC SCHEDULE. 

There has been a surplus of whining by the trust’s agents 
against a specific duty graded according to poluriscopic test, on 
the ground that it did not affurd a precise ad valorem basis: 
whereas an examination of the imports for the last few years 
on the basis of free trade in sugars—which has enabled our re- 
finers to buy just the kind they wanted—has shown that such 
specific assessment would be almost ideally fair, from an ad 
valorem s.andpoint, and is rapidly becoming more nearly so 
account of the at present petty and rapidly lessening proportion 
of low and odd grades of sugars used. Such a schedule would 
be the most neurly fair of any of the great schedules—metal, 
textiles, etc., the faults of which ip this very regard are as beams 
compared with the mote that the tools of the trust are so anx- 
ious about. 

Indeed, the fact is that, so far from an ad valorem tending to 
fairness in the case of sugars, this is the one case in which, 
even if honestly assessed, it would be most certainly and grossly 
unfair. For example, take Cuban, Hawaiian, and Javan sugars 
of the same grade and costing the same price delivered in bond 
atthe portof New York. I'rom the New York price for the 
Cuban sugar there will be deducted from one-fourth cent to 
three-eighths cent in order to arrive at the custom-house valua- 
tion: from the Javan sugars from three-eighths cent to one-half 
cent, and from the Hawaiian sugarsfrom one-half cent to three- 
fourths cent, thus assessing at a widely differing rate for duty 
purposes sugars which at the port at which they are entered, 
as they lie on the docks side by side, are worth precisely the 
same price. 

PROPER BASIS FOR SUGAR TARIFF SCHEDULE. 

Recent indications were that the sugar trust had no expecta- 
tions of the House adonting the Senate schedule, and that, in- 
deed, it had been loaded with the idea of still leaving it a spe- 
cially good one for the trust even after the House shall have 
secured material concessions in conference. But there were 
signs of the course which the sugar trust representatives hoped 
to have taken in conference. 

First. The suggestion was passed about especially in quarters 
which were known to be favorable to the trust—or favorable to 
cowardice of any kind—that if the House insists the Senate 
‘might throw oif either the one-eighth or one-tenth or both, 
and thus leave the sugar trust without special protection.” In 
view of the fact that the 40 per centitem alone contained far more 
of protection for the trust than there was in the one-eighth and 
one-tenth combined, the coolness of this suggestion can be ap- 
preciated. 

Second. Again, there is a most important consideration which 
the trustconstantly keeps in mind, and which itsopponents would 
do well to watch —the relations between the protection the trust 
gets and the revenue duty secured by the Government (with in- 
cidental protection to American sugar planters). If the com- 
mittee should by a specitic schedule put a duty on raw sugars, 
with a speciticdiscrimination in favor of refined sugars, then it 
would be perfectly easy and practicable, when experience shall 
have demonstrated that it yields no revenue, to wipe off or re- 
duce the special protection to the trust, without disturbing or 
even discussing the revenue duty, in which lies the interest of 
our Government and the protection of our planters. 

That is just whit the trust is afraid of; and it is therefore in- 
tensely interested in having the bulk of its net protection so 
entwine with the revenue duty and the incidental protection 
secured the planter as, on the one hind, not to be understood by 
the mass of our people, and on the other hand, not to be dis- 
turbed without raising the whole question and enabling it to 
organize a powerful opposition outside of itself. Jt is of the 
greatest advantage to the puilic (and aisadvantage to the trust), 
that its “protection” be kept distinct from the revenue duty. 
This is one of the reasons why it is really so anxious to get its 
protection under the 40 per cent item—though it insists there is 
no ‘‘ protection ” in it. 

rd. {t has already been rumored that the German Govern- 
ment has vigorously protested against the one-tenth cent dis- 





crimination. If true, these rumors are being utilized 
sugar trust. 

Mr. Carlisle's suggestion, practically to the effect that the 10 
cents per 100 poundsshall be waived whenever it isshown by the 
importer that the particular sugar in question has not received 
a bounty above the amount of tax paid upon the raw materials 
from which itis made, wasa most remarkable one. Inother words, 
the trust agents, if they are careful to make their purchases of 
the less effectively working factories in Europe will be excused 
from the payment of the additional one-tenth cent upon their 
raw sugars—though, of course, the price at which they can 
purchase the product of these poorly working factories will be 
fixed by the general market, dominated by the better working 
factories. 

By a little discrimination in its purchases the trust will 
therefore be enabled to do away entirely with the 10 cents p 
100 pounds discrimination, so far as it might otherwise raise the 
price of its raw material. And the fnducements and opportu 
nities for perjury and fraud are so ideal and boundless as to 
make this last suggestion the one which excels in absurdity the 
proposal of an ad valorem duty for raw sugars (the purchase of 
which is so under the control of a single combine as to give 
special opportunities for fraud), while suggesting specific dis 
criminating additional tariffs upon refined sugar (the foreign 
market for which is practically open and beyond contro! of 
one combine). 

European governments know perfectly well that the sug 


by the 


trust will not permit any considerable amount of foreign retined 
sugars to be marketed here. ‘They also know that under free 
trade, or without special discrimination against them, the »amount 


of beet sugar which they will export for use here, while but a 
small proportion of our total supply, is the largest single item o 
Kuropean exports hither. It would, therefore, beashrewd mo 
on the part of the trust to get the European governments to 
protest, and then, as a concession to them (the Europeans), to so 
modify the Gorman schedule as to make the one-tenth diserimi- 
nation apply only to refined sugars. In that case the main Eu- 
ropean export would remain unhurt, and the sugar trust would 
have the benefit of cheaper raw materials, while it would be en- 
abled to charge one-tenth cent extra on its refined sugars. 

This view was confirmed by thesugar trusts oryan, the Sugar 
Trade Journal, which in its issue of June 14, said, editorially: 

TARI¥FY.—Progress is being made with the tariff bill, so that 
in the Senate will be taken about the 25th instant, and it is ¢ 
ceded that the sugar schedule will remain practically unchanged, 
that the one-tenth cent per pound differential duty will be taken from 
sugars below No. !16 Dutch standard, and apply only to sugars above Ni 
Dutch standard, as is the case in the McKinley bill. The date of operation 
may also be changed to the beginning of the campaign year, October | 

Otherwise the schedule will rema.n unchanged. and will undoub 
through the House as it passes the Senate, unless the entire tariff bill is 
finally defeated. 

As already noted above, while there is a certain amount of 
waste in retining, especially in low grade sugars, yet, when 
the worth of the by-products is taken into account, the net loss 
is less than the per cent represented by the diiference between 
the degree standard of the raw sugar and 100-; in other words, 
100 pounds of 90’ sugar, while not producing quite 90 pounds of 
standard granulated, does produce standard granulated and low 
grade sugars or sirups, which in the aggregate are worth m 
than 90 pounds of granulated sugar—this surplus generally in- 
creasing us the grade of sugar is lowered, and being decreased 
to «a minimum as the degree rate approaches 100. If, therefore, 
it is desirable (which I do not believe) to impose a revenue duty 
on sugar, this can best be done by a specific duty graded in 
exact proportion to the polariscope test—the fact that the raw 
sugar market is practically manipulated by a single purchaser, 
the sugar trust, so exaggerating the strongest objection to an 
ad valorem duty as to justify an exception here in favor of spe- 
cific rates. 

In the same line it may be noted here thatfrom the beginning 
neither the sugar trust nor its representatives have made any 
open claim whatever that they should receive more thun one- 
fourth of a cent ‘‘ protection” per pound. The Havemeyer-Gor- 
man compromise, therefore, involving on Havemeyer s own fig- 
ures, a net diiference of duty between that levied on standard 
centrifugals and English or German granulated of .375 cent per 
pound, and which in practice will be more nearly five-tenths of 
acent per pound, is made up of about one-fourth of a cent (all 
that the sugar trustitself dared to claim), and an additional sub- 
sidy smuggled in by substituting an ad valorem rate to embrace 
all sugars, the defense of which manipulation and the misrep- 
res-ntation of its effect was left to be made by an alleged inter- 
view of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The McKinley bili gave the sugar trust a practical protection 
of six-tenths of acent per pound, according to the statement of 
Mr. Havemeyer himself, who sets at rest all question as to 
whether the trust has taken advantage of this by adding thatit 
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has “kept the price of refined sugar at the importing point.” 
American refiners need no protection whatever, and any special 
discrimination in favor of higher rates on refined sugar, as has 
already been seen, produces no revenue. There is, therefore, 
an easy way to secure a substantial revenue from sugar without 
increasing its cost to the consumer, but rather securing him 
slightly cheaper sugar than he has ever had; that is, by making 
100° sugar dutiable at six-tenths of a cent per pound, and less 
pure sugar in proportion, according to polariscopic test. The 
net result of this would be, without increasing taxation, simply 
to transfer to the Treasury the tax that is now pocketed by the 
trust, and at the same time to insure to the trust a compensat- 
ing duty on its refined equivalent to the extra cost of its raw 
sugars on account of the revenue collected by the Government, 
no matter what the grades used. 


THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Though the above covers the main points which naturally 
arise in the discussion of the relations of sugar to our tariff, and 
while in one sense the practices or profits of the sugar trust 
are immaterial, yet in many ways the facts in such regard so 
corroborate the results arrived at above, and in others so thor- 
oughly refute arguments or statements to the contrary of those 
above noted, that a summary review of the trust, its develop- 
ment, status, and claims may not be without interest. 

ADVANTAGES OTHER THAN BY TARIFF. 

The sugur trust has three distinct advantages which do not 
depend upon the tariff: First, handling as it does one-fourth of 
the entire amount of sugar consumed in the world, and possess- 
ing unlimited capital, it has perfected a purchasing combine 
which embraces every country where raw su is produced, 
and consequently secures its supviies more cheaply than any 

ssible rival; second, it has perfected a distributing combine 

y which it practically controls the distribution of refined su- 
gar in this country, the extent to which the so-called ‘“ inde- 
pendent” refiners market their sugar being a matter of suffer- 
ance on the part of the trust, except for a slight local market in 
somecases; third, its new refineries, by far the largest and most 
economically working in the world, refine su rom 10 cents 
to 15 cents per 100 pounds of product more cheaply than do the 
on and less effectively working refineries of other coun- 
tries. ; 

The result is that under absolute free trade the sugar trust 
possesses advantages which would in any case make it the most 
profitable, as it is the most powerful, of our great industrial 
trusts. No consideration is therefore due it, even from the most 
ultra protectioniststandpoint. Not merely this, but any special 
tariff upon refined sugars can bs expected to produce no revenue, 
and is pure and simple ‘‘ protection”—the very concern which 
is now the ee in the trust having supplied Great Britain 
herself with a large proportion of her granulated sugar up to 
the time when, by the formation of the trust, it secured oppor- 
tunities for greater profit by fleecing the American people, cor- 
ralled for the shearers by a tariff wall. 

ANTECEDENTS, ORGANIZATION, AND REORGANIZATION, 

The mystery so often assumed as to the formation of the sugar 
trust vanishes entirely, and the matter becomes perfectly simple 
and clear when we read the testimony of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
its now president, and Mr. John E. Parsons, its counsel, before 
the Gouse Committee on Manufactures in March, 1888. Con- 
densed it is as follows: 

For many years before 1887 the sugar ae business had 
been mainly carried on by independent and rival firms, the most 
important of which were controlled by the Havemeyers. 

he refineries were in general comparatively small, and anti- 
quated, but the Havemeyers—in control of the Havemeyers & 
Elder, and the Donner & De Castro refineries—had inaugurated 
a policy of determined enterprise. In 1882 their main refinery 
had been burned. An entirely new one, the finest and most 
economically working in the world, was built, commenced work 
in 1884 with a capacity of 5,000 barrels a day, and promptly 
utilized its advantages, driving the margin between the net 
price of raw —e and refined sugars to the lowest figure ever 
made. The older concerns lost money, the Havemeyers made 
money—so much that they _—— ncereased their capacity, 
which in 1886 was made 6,500 barrels a day: and their business 
continuing prosperous, they again enlar, their refineries, so 
that by September, 1887, the capacity of the Havemeyer & Elder 
refinery alone was 8,000 barrels a day. 

Meanwhile, the margin between the price of raw and refined 
sugar had been as follows: At the beginning of 1884, 1.4 cents 
per pound; at the end of 1884, less than six-tenthscent per pound, 
in 1585 a little over seven-tenths cent per pound, in 1886 a little 
less than eight-tenths cent per pound, and in 1887, three-fourths 
of a cent per pound, 

Under such conditions, as Mr. Havemeyer testified, Have- 
meyers & Elder were making money, ‘‘lots of it,” but the other 
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refineries were not doing so. So thoroughly successful and eco- 
nomical in their workings were the new Havemeyers & Elder re- 
fineries that, instead of fearing competition from abroad, they 
refined largely for the English markets—although, as Mr. Have- 
meyer explains, the peculiar conditions were such as to be worse 
than absolute free trade for refined sugars for export. 

The following is quoted from the testimony: 


Q. Have you made any money in your business in the last ten years? 
. Do you mean Havemeyer & Elder? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Yes, sir, lots of it. I do not believe that anybody else has. 
of = a 
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A 
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* * 
. How much sugar was pees from this country during the fiscal year 
ing the 30th of June (1887) 
. Itis my impression about 100,000 tons. 

Q. Did you, or any other concern in which you are interested, export any 
of that sugar? 

A. The bulk of it, I believe. 

Q. What countries did you export it to? 

A. The bulk of it went to ae and. 

Q. What grade of sugar was it? 

A. The bulk of it was granulated. 


® ae : - o ge s 

In his testimony Mr. Havemeyer also explains that the re- 
duction of drawback from its former figure, $2.81 per 100 pounds 
of refined sugar, to $2.60, had deprived the American refiners 
of a source of profit, but, referring to the failures and demoral- 
izations that had occurred, explained, ‘‘that has not been due 
entirely to the cessation or change of the drawback; that has 
been due to improved processes of manufacture largely.” 

Such being the situation—the Havemeyers making large profits 
in refining sugars on a less margin than could other refineries, 
and thus not merely gaining control of the home market, but 
also reaching out for the world’s trade in refined sugars, Mr. 
Havemeyer states that counsel for the other refineries ap- 
a him with a proposition for a combine. Quoting from 

is testimony, the situation thus presented was as follows: 

Q. And you mean to say that in the face of the losses and expenses that 
have been extended to your export trade—the discrimination against you— 
you have for many years maintained an extensive export trade, and yet you 
coulda not sfford to manufacture, to refine raw sugars into refined sugars, if 
there were free trade in s ? 

A. Thatis pretty complicated. * * * Under free trade I am not pre- 
pee to admit that Havemeyers & Elder alone could not hold their own, al- 

hough they would do it at a great disadvantage. Now, the other refineries 
Ido not think could. It would obliterate them. 

Q. You think that perhaps your own refinery could possibly hold its own? 

A. I will not deny that it could. 

Q. Are you anxious to try the experiment? 

A. Why shouldI? Certainly not. * * * 

Q. Did you, or did you not, expect to make greater profits by investing 
your interests in this union? ; 

A. I thought the profits of the firm of Havemeyers & Elder would be in- 
creased by such an arrangement. 

And so the arrangement was made—providing that the prop 
erty of all of the combining concerns should be pooled, the prod- 
uct limited, the prices kept up, the losses decreased and the 
profits increased by working as copartners under the guidance 
of a board, of which Mr. Havemeyer was president and Mr. 
Searles secretary and treasurer, and special committees of 
which advised as to which of the concerns should be kept open 
or closed down, and as to the management of the purchases and 
sales—the details of the business, however, being at first left to 
the original owners of the refineries left running. It was ar- 
ranged that $50,000,000 of share certificates should be issued, of 
which 15 per cent should be re deposited with the advisory board 
for use in furthering the combine. The point as to which in- 
formation was refused was as to the face valueof the certificates 
received by each of the combining corporations for its property. 

As explained by Mr. Parsons, the theory of distribution was 
this: 

First. The amount of capital invested in each was taken into 
account; that is, what it would cost to produce each. 

Second. There was added ‘‘a difference in favor of refiners 
able at the same expense to produce higher. results, and the 
whole matter was eventually arranged by agreement.” 

The only material piece of evidence more detinitely fixing the 
basis is the testimony given by Mr. Moller with regard to the 
North River Refinery. 

This was an old refinery in New York City, at the corner of 
Water and Corlear streets, which had been in almost continuous 
operation since it was er its in 1873, its capacity being 800 or 
1,000 barrels per day. In 1887 its actual expensesfor refining were 
claimed to be about 50 cents per 100 pounds, and the business 
had not been profitable for the last few years. Being approached 
by Mr. Searles with reference to the proposed combine, Mr. 

oller, the manager of the North River Company, acceded, and 
it was informally arranged that in return for its property $700, 
000 in certificates of the new combine should be paid. On find- 
ing out, however, the proportions in which it was proposed to 
distribute the entire amount of certificates among the combin- 
ing concerns, Mr. Moller concluded that the North River re- 
finery was veing unfairly treated, and that the other concerns 
were receiving a greater amount of stock in proportion to the 
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worth of their property than it was proposed to give to his com- 
pany—the Havemeyers «& Elder alone receiving between $i6,- 
090,000 and $17,000,000, the Matthiessen & Wiechers Co. 36,500,- 
000, and the Oxnard refinery $7,500,000—and suggested that 
they had better buy his company outright, which was done at 
$350,000 cash, instead of $700,000 in certificates. 

Taking this into consideration with later statements, the facts 
seem to be that, for the purposes of capitalization the old retin- 
ing plants which were afterwards closed up as worthless and 
their machinery left to rust, were accepted at the valuation of 
the entire amount of capital which had been invested in them, 
and this doubled to make the figure of the trusts certificates 
which their owners were to receive; while the newer plants 
were given as much greater an amount of certificates as, upon 
full consideration, they were worth with their new machinery, 
economical processes, and good will, in comparison with the prac- 
tically worthless plants first appraised. The $50,000,000 of cer- 
tificates—85 per cent of which were at once issued, and other 
property purchased by a part of the remainder—represented 
therefore properties which at some time might have cost $15,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000; of which, however, about $12,000,000 worth 
was all that was actually neeied or ever afterwards used for 
sugar refining purposes, and the actual worth of which, that is, 
the cost of building new plans equally effective, was less than 
$10,000,000. 

The combination thus being formed, the Havemeyers aban- 
doned their export trade in view of the greater profits to be made 
by limiting production and controlling the home market; so 
many of the less economical refineries were closed that the sup- 
ply of sugar was reduced to the demand at the higher prices 
fixed by the trust, which now exacted a margin between the 
prices of raw and refined of about 1¢ cents a pound in 1888, and 
14 cents in 1882, 

Meanwhile the Spreckels interests built great now rival re- 
fineries at Philadelphia. The courts of the State of New York 
pronounced the combine an illegal one, and the question of the 
readjustment of duties upon sugar became a mooted one in Con- 
gress. Under these influences the refining margin which had 
been above 1.4 cents at the beginning of 1889, and above 1.6cents 
in September of the same year, was dropped to three-fourths of a 
cent in December, 1889, and by August, 1880, reduced to0.53 cents 
remaining at below .6 cents until after the McKinley bill was 
passed, andthe November elections held. Early in 1891a new 
organization was perfected, thus described by Willett & Gray's 
Sugar Trade Journal, which has since then served as the organ 
of the trust: 

JANUARY 12, 1891. 

On this date the Sugar Refineries Company (sugar trust) ceased to exist, 
and the ‘‘American Sugar Refining Company” began business with the prop- 
erties of the former company transferred to them. The American Sugar 
Refining Company is regularly organized under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, With capital of $25,000,000, preferred stock, bearing 7 per cent accum- 
ulative interest, but having no further claim to division of profits, and $25.,- 
000,000 of common stock entitled to such dividends as may be declared from 
time totime. Also $10,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds. * * * 

Our estimate is that the new company began operations with $10,293,336 
cash assets and investments, of which over $8,000,000 was in cash and availa- 
ble assets. 

The issue of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of No- 
vember 1, 1890 (page 609), contains the reports of the London 
experts to whom the trust submitted its books and statements 
when it was undergoing reorganization toavoid suits which were 
brought by the New York State authorities, and when it changed 
its name to The American Sugar Refineries Company.” In 
this report the experts say: 


The statements furnished to us indicate that the original organization in- 
cluded no working capital, and that about $10,000,000 was subsequently bor- 
rowed to be used for that purpose. 


These experts, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., were 
chosen agents of the sugar trust, and, of course, made as favor- 
able a statement as possible. The statement ischielly remarka- 
ble for the fact that it shows that the entire working capital 
used by each company in the trust was withdrawn by the owners 
of the refineries at the time of the going into the trust. What 
they put into the trust was simply their bare plant, so that, in 
reckoning the amount of watered capital, we must base the esti- 
mate on the actual value of the plants. 

The history of the New Jersey Company thus launched isa 
later and better known chapter. 

Shortly after the reorganization above noted, Spreckels et a. 
were taken in and $25,000,000 additional stock issued, half of it 
being “* preferred,” and half ‘‘common.” All substantial rivalry 
was thus destroyed, and the smaller and less advantageously 
situated plants having been shut down, their laborers dis- 
ciarged, and their machinery left to rust, the business has since 
then been carried on with plants (in operation) worth $10,000,- 
000—against which has been issued $10,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
‘bonds ” and $75,000,000 of stock; while, on the other hand, the 
refining margin (which, for months under the Spreckels compe- 
tition, had been reduced to 60 cents per 100 pounds difference 


| between the prices of raw and refined sugars) was raised to &2 
cents in 1891, $1.035 in 1892, and $1.15 in 18)3. 
SUGAR TRUST PROFITS 
The following quotations are from Willett & Gray's ‘‘Analysis,’ 
1888 -1889-1890, February, 1891, page 3: 
Summary.—18s88. Total consumption of the United States, 1,457,264 tons, or 


, 





10,200,848 barrels Sugar trust refined 987.570 ton r 6,912,990 barrels, and 
the nontrust 371,866 tons, or 2,603,202 barreis. Consumed without refining, 
97,809 tons, or 634,656 barrels.’ Sugar trust averaged 23,043 barrels daily, and 
the nontrust averaged 8.677 barrels daily ee ¢ 
Sugar trust paid $5,000,000 cash in dividendsin 1888. Sugar trust earnings, 
as above, from refining im 1888, equalled 27.5 per cent on the certificates 
1889. Total consumption of United States, 1,412,831 tons, or 9.889.817 barrels, 


Sugar trust refined 853,472 tons, or 5,974,304 barrels, and the nontrust refined 
433,358 tons, or 3.033.506 barrels. Consumed without refining, 126,001 tons, or 
882,007 barrels. Sugar trust averaged 19,915 barrels daily, and the nontrust 
averaged 10,111 barrels daily. * * * 

Sugar trust paid $5,000,000 cash in dividends in 1838, and distributed 8 per 
cent in certificates. The sugar trust earnings, as above, from refining in 
1889, equaled 23.9 per cent on the certificates. 

1890. ‘Total consumption of United States, 1,522,731 tons, or 10,659,117 barrels. 
Sugar trust retined 974,937 tons, or 6,824,559 barrels, and the nontrust retined 
464,794 tons, or 3,253,558 barrels. Consumed without refining, 83,000 tons, or 









581,000 barrels. Sugac trust averaged 22,748 barrels daily, and the nontrust 
averaged 10,845 barrels. * * * 

Sugar trust paid $5,000,000 cash in dividends in 1890. Thesugar trust earn- 
ings, as above, from refining in 1890 equaled 6.4 per cent on the certill- 
cates. * * ® 


Estimate for 1391 ( Willett & Gray's Analysis, 1833, 1889, 1890, pag 


Tons 

Total meltings (12.5 per cent over 1890) ............. micehiniotel 1, 620, 000 

American Sugar Refining Company...-.-- dinieaien poate 1, 085, 000 

I a eran ain saaia abiedasaaaled 535, 000 

Es ietutties.;a nil cciiacatnt bAdick aot Setalieaiaiialisi cin ams aiid 1, 620, 000 

* * * American Sugar Refining Company, 1,035,000 tons at one-!ifth cent 

per pound profit, $4.48 per ton=$4,86),000; 7 per cent on preferre |, 12.44 per 
cent Oncommon. * * * 


It is always encouraging to have a good ‘‘send-off" for a new business in 
anew year, and the American sugar Refining Company has this fortune in 
having at this time a profit as good as secured of, say, oue-half cent per pound 
on at least 100 000 tons of raw sugar bought, which includes a large amount 
of the Sandwich Islands sugars, say $1,120,000 profit on the import account 

It will be noted that Willett & Gray's estimate of the profits 
of the sugar trust for 1891 was based on the expectation of one- 
fifth cent per pound net profit. Ina former paragraph on the 
same page of their ‘‘ Analysis” it is explained that the cost of 
refining in 1891 could not be estimated at over one-half cent per 
pound. The actual results for the year, as shown by their tables 
at page 8 of the Sugar Trade Journal for February 8, 1894, were 
0.828 ¢gnt margin, or 0.328 cent instead of one-fifth cent per 
pound net profit, or actual net profits of between $8,000,000 ana 
$9,000,000 on a total investment claimed of $14,000,000, of which 
but $8,000,000 were even available assets, not to say actual cash 
this on refining account alone and in addition to the $1,120,009 
profits on import account. 

For 1892 the margin, after all possible deduction, as given at 
page 8 of the Statistical Journal of February &, 1894, was 1,035, 
which, deducting the one-half cent estimated by itself as the 
cost of refining in 1891, leaves 0.535 cent per pound as the net 
profit, even if refining processes had not been improved, or 
more than 150 per cent net profit in one year upon the total 
necessary investment. 

In 1893, on the same authority and by a similar calculation, we 
find the net profits to be 0.653 cent per pound, indicating net 
profits, without allowance for the steady decreasing cost of re- 
fining, or nearly 165 per cent in one year upon necessary invest- 
ment. 

It is true that meanwhile $25,000,000 additional stock has been 
issued; but it is also true that, comparatively Small as was the 
cost of the Spreckels and other refineries thus secured, their 
worth to the trust—being new,of great capacity,and refining more 
cheaply than most of those of the trust—was even greater in pro- 
portion to the exorbitant price paid for them than was the worth 
of the original trust property when compared with the $10,000,- 
000 of bonds and $50,000,000 of stock issued upon it, so that the 
net profits of the trust—except so far as they may have been re- 
duced by blackmail to rivals, and subsidies in the shape of sine- 
cure salaries, fraudulent contracts, etc., to those in the inner 
circle—were above rather than below the astonishing figures 
above noted. 

It must be remembered that the trust isa blind pool; that the 
holders of its stock have no more access to its accounts and are 
no better informed than is the most ignorant outsider; so that 
it has become the great speculative mystery, and is now held 
only by the few on the inside who control it and the many on 
the outside who gamble in it. Not even a pretense is made 
of furnishing legitimate information. The date for the last an- 
nual meeting fell during the discussion of the tariff bill in the 
House. For that reason, as openly charged by the leading busi- 
ness and financial papers of New York, the meeting was ad- 
journed in order that Congress might not at this critical time 
get a sight at its extortions for the past year. 

The matter still being pending in the Senate when the time 
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for the next monthly meeting came about, the directors simply 
stayed away; so that up to date every definite figure as to re- 
sultsof last year’s business has been suppressed. A meeting has 
lately been held, and a3 per cent quarterly dividend declared 
on the common stock, but no information given as to the undi- 
vided surplus. Outside investors are becoming somewhat im- 
patient and it will be hard much longer to withhold the infor- 
mation so long suppressed. The probable nature of the showing 
to be made may be given by quoting that of the a 
meeting a year since (as given in the Sugar Trade Journal, March 
9, 1893, page 3): 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 


Ata meeting of the board of directors of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, held March 7, the following were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the earnings of the company during the past quarter warrant an 
increase of dividends on the common stock; and 

Whereas since the annual report of the treasurer to stockholders on De- 
cember 1, 1892, received from the corporations whose stock is held by this 
company ~~ the year ending March 1, 1893), render unnecessary for work- 
ing capital the further retention of the surplus earnings of 1891 and 1892, as 
shown by the annual report. 

Resolved, 'That there be paid a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent on the com- 
mon stock, and in addition there be paid an extra dividend of 10 per cent 
on the common stock from the surplus earnings of 1891 and 1892, and that a 
dividend of 1} per cent be d on that portion of the ——- stock of the 
company which is entitied to quarterly dividends, all the above dividends 
betng payable on April 2 to stockholders of record March 13, when the trans- 
fer books will be closed, to reopen on April 2. 

In addition to the above resolution, the statement is authorized that the 
company on March 1, after providing for all these dividends, has a surplus 
of net earnings of #5,000,000 in the treasury. 


Thecalculations above made are more conservative than others 
made by responsible authorities. 

At their head stands the Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin of New York City—the most important and respon- 
sible business and commercial periodical on the continent. In 
its issues of September 21, 1893, it stated editorially, that ‘‘ We 
have set forth as good reasons for our belief that in tern refin- 
eries it (costof refining) does notexceed one-half cent per pound,” 
and then coneluded that the ave net profit manipulated an- 
nually from the Eastern office of the trust is about $22,000,000. 
To this then adds the $6,500,000 which two days previously it 
had shown was being made by the Western end of the trust, and 
concluded: 

We have an aggregate of $28,532,000 that is clean profit to the most arbi- 
trary monopoly that the country ever saw or put up with. 

PACIFIC COAST EXTORTIONS. 

Only a mere reference is here made to the fact that the trust 
monopoly on the Pacific coast is even more merciless than in 
the Kast. On this point the calculation of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin, September 19, 1893, was as fol- 
lows: 

But it is different in San Francisco. Our last quotations from there, 
about a week ago, gave the price of dry granulated sugar at 6} cents net cash 
in 75 barrel lots, and fine granulated 6} cents pound. Thus there was a 
difference of 1.41 cents between the net prices here and there on dry granu- 
lated, and of 1.66 cents on fine granulated, thus bringing the profit on the 
Western sugar trade up to 2.41 and 2.66 cents per pound, respectively, on the 
two grades, assuming that the cost of refining is thesame in the two places. 
But to this = we must add the one-quarter cent rebate secured from the 
Hawaiian planters, which thus brings the aggregate profit per pound on the 
San ranciseo business, as — list prices, up to 2.66 and 2.91 cents per pound 
on the grade mentioned. [ven if we allow an extra cost for reti there, 
we still have the refiners’ profits of not less than 2} and 2} cents per pound, 
respectively, and, applying the smaller amount to the total importations of 
130,000 short tons of raw sugar, we get an aggregate annual protit at 2} cents 
per pound of $6,500,000 from the business done by the Western Sugar Refin- 

ug Company, the branch of the sugar trusv in San Francisco. 
’ ' ACTUAL SUGAR PRICES, 

But short preface is needed for the figures belowgiven. Jan- 
uary 22, 1894, in support of a charge that the sugar trust had 
increased the margin exacted between raw and refined sugars, I 
quoted from the statistics for the last ten years given in the 
Sugar Trade Journal for December 28, 1893. The Sugar Trade 
Journal for January 25 charged that my figures had been 
‘‘varbled,” on the ground that reference should have been 
had to the figures for fourteen years previous, which it then 
eee: Attention having been called to the fact that these last 

gures proved the charges to be substantially true, the Sugar 
Trade Journal for February 8, 1894, announce that all of its own 


figures, both those of December 28, 1893, and those published: 


on January 25, 1894, were wrong, and, calling them the “ gar- 
bled figures of Mr. WARNER,” reprinted them once more, to- 
gether with so-called ‘‘ corrected ” tables which it had meanwhile 


compiled. 
The following are the s corrected” tables, and a 


glance serves to show that they demonstrate the prompt and 


tadvantage which the trust has taken of the op nity 
extortion afforded by the McKinley law—no suggestion be- 
ing necessary except to call attention to the prompt and steady 
inerease of the refining margin from the end of 1887, when the 
sugar trust was formed until 1890, when the Spreckels competi- 
tien and the tendency of the a moderation, 
and the equally prompt and steady of the margin ex- 





acted which followed the enactmentof the McKinley law and the 
swallowing of the Spreckels competition by the trust combine. 


Comparative quotations of raw and refined, 1894-1893. 
(Corrected tables, adjusted to net cash prices, by Willett & Gray.] 
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Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
SORUGET cc cccccssnes 6.775 7.812 1. 037 5. 487 6. 162 0. 675 
6. 734 7.593 0. 859 5. 546 6. 156 0. 610 
6. 437 7. 300 0. 863 5. 362 §. 000 0. 638 
6. 255 6. 968 0. 703 5. 375 6. 062 0. 687 
6. 109 7. 187 1. 087 5. 890 6. 687 0. 797 
5. 700 6. 650 0. 950 6. 162 6. 737 0. 575 
I a aie eee 5. 906 6. 750 0. 844 5. 968 6. 453 0. 485 
ET a sadupinwnnd 5. 675 6. 587 0. 912 6. 062 6. 750 0. 688 
September -......... 5. 563 6. 484 0. 921 6. 187 6. 906 0.719 
CRUSNEP ..nccccnsne 5. 609 6. 390 0.781 6. 093 6.546 0. 453 
November .......-. 6. 608 6. 141 0. 533 6. 000 6. 593 0. 593 
December .......... 5. 336 5. 912 0. 586 6. 250 6. 625 0.375 
Yearly average 5. 997 6.814 0.817 5, 865 6. 473 0. 608 
Net cask....... 5. 875 6.780 0.923 5. 729 6. 441 6.712 
1886. | 1887. 
I i ccadtaneedataiil 6.125 6. 625 0. 500 5. 200 5. 825 0. 625 
PORTURET 2... cosas. 5. 703 6.140 0. 487 5. 125 5. 677 0. 562 
Ee. 5. 562 6. 225 0. 663 5. 150 5. 725 0. 575 
ES cnacadvawenndio’ 5. 796 6. 810 1,014 3.171 5. 689 0.518 
SI sssiesiaidiaemieangillieeadil 5. 484 6. 343 0. 859 5. 125 5. 734 0. 609 
le aca deepen cetaeed 5. 437 6. 185 0.748 6. 187 5. 850 0. 663 
I icaiinic itheenss‘asinciienieal 5. 390 6. 195 0. 795 5. 265 5. 985 0. 670 
ND a c.tieiaclen wie 5. 237 6. 065 0. 828 2. 312 6. 037 0. 775 
September ......... 5. 296 5. 955 0. 650 5. 390 6.078 0. 688 
SET ccnitpnd onl 5. 187 8. 0. 688 6. 640 6. 406 0. 766 
November.........-. 5. 166 5. 690 0.524 5. 934 6. 630 0. 693 
December ......... 5.175 8. 725 0. 550 5. 940 6.875 0.935 
Yearly average 5. 463 6.147 0. 684 5. 370 6. 043 0. 673 
Netcash........ 5. 336 6.117 0.781 5.245 6. 613 0. 768 
1888. 1889. 
5. 950 7.125 1,175 5. 650 7.050 1. 400 
5.513 6. 800 1. 287 5. 563 7.000 1. 420 
5. 435 6. 750 1.315 6.112 7. 255 1. 143 
5. 500 6. 750 1. 250 7.375 8. 406 1. O31 
5. 480 6. 75u 1.270 7.312 8. 550 1, 238 
SE wcasinocsngenndl 5. 500 6. 808 1,005 8. 025 9. 100 1.075 
| Se 5. 893 7.525 1. 732 7. 937 9. 062 1, 125 
inns wntindnns 6. 245 7.550 1.305 6. 912 8. 300 1. 388 
September ........ 6. 490 7. 656 1. 166 6. 375 8. 000 1. 625 
CRE ccscitind oume 6. 187 7.490 1. 308 6. 046 7. 235 1.189 
November ........- 6.240 7. 250 1.010 5. 734 6. 890 1. 156 
Decemver ....00-<- 5. 200 7.250 1. 050 6. 000 6.750 0. 750 
Yearly average 5. 886 7.150 1. 264 6. 586 7.799 1. 213 
Net cash ....... 5.749 7.007 1.258 6433 7.640 1. 207 
1890. 1891 
DEG. .ncncns ned 5. 688 6.475 0. 787 5. 276 | 5. 980 0. 654 
POUR <cncccnces 5. 625 6.312 0. 687 5. 590 6. 820 0.730 
OL, ae 5. 497 6. 262 0. 765 5. 200 5. 968 0. 768 
[ 5. 484 6, 132 0. 648 3. 516 4. 500 0. 984 
SS ee 5. 487 6.140 0. 703 8. 250 4, 326 1, 076 
Ss cicdsiguubebhveials 5. 449 6. 437 1. 988 3. 375 4. 137 0. 762 
PR. cccccocccesccews 5, 437 6. 220 0.783 3. 857 4. 205 0. 908 
BIR cncctcccunesis 5. 609 6 142 0. 533 3. 424 4, ibd 0.730 
September......... 5. 987 6. 600 0. 613 3. 428 4. 397 0. 909 
SD 2x20 ncsnnces 5. 968 6. 592 0. 624 3. 349 4. 233 0. 884 
November ......... 5. 501 6. 187 0. 626 8. 485 4. 187 0. 652 
December........... 5. 287 6. 050 0. 763 3. 485 4.072 0. 581 
Yearly average .. 5. 587 6. 296 0.709 3. 894 4. 698 0. 804 
Net a 5. 451 6.171 0. 720 8. 863 4. 691 0. 828 
1892. 1893. 
2. nciciameediaaiemia 
IEE coupe snccun 3. 476 3.980 0. 504 3. 470 4, 600 1.130 
eee ediiudensl 3. 432 3.920 0. 487 8. 424 4, 558 1, 129 
BATCH . 2.20 000s ccncss 3. 306 4, 222 0.916 8. 443 4. 534 1.091 
April ..-......-.---- 3. 125 4. 230 1.105 3. 844 4.915 1.072 
MAY ....-2-< cee oone 3. 090 4. 220 1.130 4.118 5.110 0. 991 
FEMS... ccese oo cced 8. 123 4. 256 1. 133 4. 375 5. 220 0. 846 
DED. coctememccconn 3. 093 4.190 1.097 4.170 5. 267 1.087 
ee 3. 282 4. 320 1. 088 3. 650 5. 080 1. 430 
September -........- 3. 611 4. 862 1,251 3.740 5. 080 1.340 
MP. nodtveunenll 3.470 4.720 1. 250 3. 938 5. 080 1, 142 
November ........- 8. 375 4. 630 1. 255 3.170 4.472 1. 302 
December .........- 8. 401 4. 600 1. 999 2.925 4. 204 1.279 
cash -...-... 153 
aah 3 | 4.046| 1.035 | 3. 689 1 


| 
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CHOLERA EXPLOITATION, 

There is room here for but one special example of trust greed. 
During the latter part of the summer and early autumn of 1892 
the prevalence of cholera in Europe, and especially at Hamburg, 
the principal shipping point for European sugars, made out of 
the question any competition from abroad on any terms what- 
ever. Taking advantage of this (sce page 8, Sugar Trade Journal, 
February 8, 18:4), the sugar trust increased its margin between 
raw and refined sugars from 1.1 cents in July and August to 1.25 
in each of the months, September, October, and November, and 
to 1.2 in December, or, in other words, extorted an additional 
bonus until there had been suflicient time after the subsidence 
of the cholera scire to permit of the arrangements having been 
made for the actual importation of sugar from abroad, its mar- 
gin charged for January, 1803, dropping to 1.13 cents and de- 
creasing for each of the six months following. At an average 
increase during these four months of nearly 14 cents per 100 
pounds over the already exorbitant margin, the extra blackmail 
extorted by the American sugar combine from our people, 
trembling under the scourge of God, was between one and a half 
and two millions of dollars. 

EFFECT UPON LABOR. 

From the very beginning the object of the trust was to secure 
rofits by large margins on comparatively limited scales. Its 
nterests, therefore, were directly opposed to those of the wage- 

earners employed, the demand for whose labor is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of product and extent of the demand for 
their labor, rather than upon the amount of profit for himself 
which the employer can squeeze out of a limited production. 

From the beginning, therefore, the trust found it profitable 
to limit its production, even at the expense of closing refinery 
after refinery and leaving its machinery to rust while its owner 
was paid large dividends from the increased profits on others. 
The following is the present exhibit of the conditions of concerns 
owned by the trust, each one of which, tnough dismantled or 
burned, is still paying dividends to its former owners, or those 
to whom they have transferred their stock: 

Trust concerns. 


Daily | 





Companies. capacity. | Location. Condition. 

Havemeyer & Elder Su- 8,000 | Brooklyn ...... Working. 

gar Retining Company. | 
Brooklyn Sugar Kefin- | Ae: ee | Connected with Have- 

ing Company | | meyer & Elderhouse. 
De Castro & Donner Su- 8/000. 1 ...s8O wc ccnccees | Closed since 1887. 

gar Refining Company. 
Dick & Meyer Company . BNR RO se ceentnsnns Burned September, 


| 1889; not rebuilt. 
500 | Jersey City ....| Connected with F. O. 

| Matthiessen & Wiech- 
ers house. 


Havemeyer Sugar Refin- 
ing Company. 








F. O. Matthiessen & 4,500 |....do...........| Working. 
Wiechers Company. | 
Mollers & Sierck Com- | 500 | Brooklyn ...... | Dismantled. 
pany. 
North River Sugar Re- 500 | New York ..... Do 
fining Company. | 
Oxnard Brothers Com- 400 Brooklyn ......| Do. 
any. 
Sieniard Sugar Refin- } 3,000 | Boston......_.. Working. 
ing Company. | 
Bay State Company -.--- 500 |....do...........| Dismantled;machinery 
| used in Standard 
| |} house. 
Continental Sugar Refin- | 500 |....do...........| Connected with Stand- 
ingCompany. | | ard. 
Boston Sugar Refining | 1,500 |...:40...........| Working. 
Company. | 
Forest City Sugar Refin- 500 | Portland....... Closed since 1887. 
ing Company. } | 
St. Louis Sugar Refining 1,000 | St. Louis...... | Do. 
Company. } 
Louisiana Sugar Refin- | } | 
ing Company. | 6,000 | New Orleans...| Working connected. 


Piauters’ Sugar Refining | | 
Company. 

American Sugar Refining 2,000 | San Francisco.| Under lease to Western 
Company. | Sugar Refining Com 

} pany, C. Spreckels, 
: | manager. 

California Sugar Refin- 1, 600 Ro. do_..........| Under lease to Western 
ing Company, Spreck- | | Sugar Refining Com 
els, president. | pany, C. Spreckels, 

| manager. 

Harrison Frazier Com- 7,000 | Philadelphia _.| Working. 
pany (Franklin). 

} 
} 
| 
| 


E. C. Knight & Co... 1,300 |....do...........| Connected with Frank- 
= es = lin. 
Spreckels Sugar Refin- 6,000)... 0O nanecnoes Working. 
ing Company. } i 
Baltimore Sugar Refin- | 1,500 | Baltimore __._. Burned, 1893. 
ing Company. | 
Delaware sugar Refin- 500 | Philadelphia _.| Connected with Spreck- 
ing Company. | els. 
| 





As to the class of labor employed in ‘the refineries left run- 
bing, the wages paid, and the treatmentof employés, the follow- 
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en 


ing from the New York Sun of June 19, 1894, is very pertinent 

It isnot urged thatthe trust is malevolent; but the following is 
the background against which must be estimated the plea of 
Mr. Havemeyer in behalf of American labor—while he pockets 
as oxtra *‘ protection” profits five times the total amount paid 
in wages to the wretched immigrants who drop in their tracks 
from heat, fatigue, and hunger in the latter partof their twelve- 
hour daily tasks: 








THE HEAT IN THE AR REFINERIES 
Average temperature, 125°— Many prostrations 17 ye ma sane 
10 excessive heat is causing much suffering among the thousands of em 
loyés inthe Williamsburg sugarretineries. Already t Lave been many 
prostrations. During the corresponding hot spell last yez ere Wel itis 





said, more than a thousand cases of prosti ion from the i 
the buildings. The ambulance service became practic: 
that could be done was to carry the victims out of the 
them in the street to get home as besttheycould. Manyo 
The average temperature one ‘y floor but the first 
and the temperature sometimes is as high as 150°. Ther 
men employed, who are divided between the day and the: 
of them are Poles and Hungarians: the Germans make up 
average pay is about #1.20 a day for twelve hours’ work. Last year the fire 
men inaugurated a movement to have three shifts in twenty-four hours o 
eight hourseach. Hadi they been successful the other employés would have 
meade the same demand. The movement failed and many of the firemen li 
their places. 
The Eastern District Hospital in South Third street received a call y 
day morning to Havemeyer’s refinery at South fourth street and Kent ave 
nue. * * * When Surgeon Neeson got there hoe discovered that t 
keeper had been prostrated by heat. The surgeon’s services wer: 












yor 








and no one would give the name of the timekeeper. It was va 
that the timekeeper was taken home. Another callan ho 1 
meyer’s South Third street refinery was answered by St! s . 





pital ambulance, but the victim was not removed 

About 2 o'clock yesterday morning Michael Kovokki, a Hungarian, 32 year 
old, who boarded at 103 Kent avenue, Williamsburg, either fell or ju 
out of a fourth story window of the Mollenhauer Sugar Retining Company 
building at South Eleventh street and Kent avenue. His back was brok 
and he was taken to the Eastern District Hospital, where his condition was 
pronounced critical. Afterwards, at his own request, he was taken | 

At the time Kovolki was injured it was said that he was driven insane | 
the heat, and when in this condition jumpei out of the window At the 
tice of the retinery no information was given.. Kovalki told the ambulance 
surgeon in the hospital that he suffered greatly from the heat, and did no 
know how he got out of the window 





home 


INTERFERENCE WITH LEGISLATION. 


It would be superfluous to note in detail the scandals which 
in connection with sugar trust bribery and lobbying, have grow! 
more and more flagrant, until the very name of the trust isa 
synonym for rascality, and the taint of association with its man 
agers fatal to political or personal repute. from the time fif 
teen years ago—when Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Searles appeured 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House to protest 
against Secretary Sherman's precautions to prevent the rev 
nue from being defrauded by the artificial coloring of imported 
sugars, so as to bring them below the Dutch standard whi 
properly represented their value and the basis of customs-! 
valuation—down to the chamber hearings that they have late}: 
procured onevery hand, after the public had been ostentatious 
assured that no ‘thearings” would be given interested parties 
through the stages, first, of a loose coterie, then of a formal 
combine, and latterly of a legally constituted trust —its develop- 
ment has been steady; its repute and practices consistent, and its 
repres I 


‘ 


I 
atives practically the same. 
The following is quoted from late Senate investigation: 


Senator ALLEN. That is what I mean, whether the American Sugar R 


fining Company since its organization, and the American Sugar Trust or 
pool before the organization of the present company, had not endeavored 
to control legislation of Congress with a view of protecting its intere and 
with a view of making money out of such legislation as might be enacted 
here? 
- s 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. Undoubtedly. That iswhatI have been down here for 
* at * ot * 


Senator ALLEN. Hadyouor theSugar Refining Company contributed any- 
thing to the campaign fund in New York last year? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The Democratic campaign fund? 

Senator ALLEN. Yes. . 

Mr. HAVEMEYSR. Do you mean the national campaign fund? 

Senator ALLEN. The Democratic State campaign fund of last year. 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I Will have to answer that in the affirmative 


. % * a . © 


Senator ALLEN. Did you alsocontribute something to the Republican cam- 
paign fund? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. What is your recollection as to the fact? 

Mr. HAVEMEY®R. The local fund? 

Senator ALLEN. Yes, the Statefund. That is, for the State campaign? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. We alwaysdothat. I havenotthe amount in ‘my mind 

: 23 ms 3 2 g 

Senator ALLEN. In 1892 did you contribute to either party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The local parties? 

Senator ALLEN. The national parties 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. No, sir; but always to the local parties. Let that be 
distinct. 

* 4” 3 2 % 





Senator ALLEN. And you contribute to both parties with the expectation 
that whichever party succeeds your interests will be guarded? 
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Mr. HAVEMEYER. We have a good deal of protection for our contribution. 

Senator ALLEN. Therefore you feel at liberty to contribute to both par- 
ties? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Itdepends. In the Stateof New York, wherethe Dem- 
ocratic majority is between 40,000 and 50,000, we throw it their way. In the 
State of Massachusetts, where the Republican majority is doubtful, they 
probably have the call. 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of Massachusetts do you contribute any- 
thing? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Very likely. 2. 

» 8 Q o o i o 


Senator ALLEN. However, in the State of New York you contribute to the 
Democratic party, and inthe Commonwealth of Massachusetts youcontribute 
to the Republican party? 

Mr. HAVEMBYER, It is my impression that wherever there is a dominant 
party, wherever the majority is very large, that is the party that gets the 
contribution, because it is the party that controls local matters. 

Senator ALLEN, Then the sugar trust is a Democrat in a Democratic 
State, and a Republican in a Republican State? 

hi . AVEMSYeR. As far as local matters are concerned, I think that is 
about it. 

Senator ALLEN, In the State of Maine you control the refineries at Port- 
land, do you not? 

Mr, HAVEMEYER, Thatis defunct. We would not give anything to the 
State of Maine. 
ane AULEN. In the State of Pennsylvania where do your contribu- 

Ons gor 

Mr. HAVEMEYER, I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. Pennsylvania is a Republican State, and your contribu- 
tions probably go to the Republican party, do they not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER,. It would be a local matter. If Philadelphia was—— 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of your nativity or the nativity of your cor- 
poration, New Jersey, where do your contributions go? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER, I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. I understand that New Jersey is invariably a Democratic 

' State. Itwould probably go to the Democratic party? 

Mr. NAVEM#yYeR. Under the theory I have suggested if they were there it 

would naturally go to them. 
¥ e © © a ° * 


Senator ALLEN. In the State of California did you contribute to the cam- 
paign fund of the Democratic or Republican party there? 

Mr. HLAVEMBYER,. I know nothing about that. 

Senat or ALLEN. Inthe State of Louisiana you contribute, however, do 
you not! 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I know nothing about that. 

Senator ALLEN. Who would know about Louisiana and California? 

vot HAVEMEYER, I believe Mr. Spreckels is the president of the Western 
relinery. 

Senator ALLEN, And this money that you contribute to these different 
parties for campaign purposes * * * local campaign purposes—that 
money comes out of the corporation of the Sugar Refining Company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER, Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN, And is a part of the expenses of that company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. Charged up on your books as expenses? 

Mr. HAVEM®H YER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And the books of your Refining Company would show the 
amount of money which you have annually contributed to the respective 
political parties, and the State in which it was contributed, would they not? 

Mr. liavEMBYDR. I do not think it shows in that form. 

Senator ALLEN, How would it show—as so much money? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It would show that a payment was made, and that pay- 
ment would have to be explained by the party who made it. 
& * * * ~ s Ps 

Senator ALLEN. The manner in which he did expend it actually would not 
appeur upon your books? 

Mr. HAVEMBYER. No, sir. 

wt © O +” o * 3 

Setator ALLEN. I understood you to say awhile ago in substance that the 
McKinley act had been a very favorable act for the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

sonnet ALLEN. And you have been enabled to make considerable money 
out of it! 

Mr. HAVEMEYVER. Yes, sir. 

in the lightof the above it iscomparatively easy to understand 
the invariable successes, up to date, of the sugar trust lobby—the 
extraordinary protection given them by the McKinley bill—the 
immunity against disclosure of their affairs to census officials— 
given them by both Republican and Democratic Administra- 
tions—their success in the United States courts, which have but 
lately practically declared anti-trust laws to be worthless and 
quashed the Federal suits against the sugar trust—and the pro- 
gressive series of changes (against the declared convictions of 
those who permitted themselves to be responsible for them) by 
which, from the date it left the House, the proposed sugar tariff 
schedule has been successively made more and more advanta- 
geous to the trust, until the mooted question is as to whether it 
does notafford opportunities for extortion equal to those secured 
by the McKinley act. 


SUGAR TRUST MISREPRESENTATIONS, 


The foregoing, it is submitted, covers the material points of 
the matters referred to. There are, however, certain matters 
80 frequently referred to as to deserve notice from their constant 
repetition, if for no other reason. 


First. Such statements as this are common. Sugar Trade 
Journal, December 28, 1893: 


The coming year will open with 20 per cent of the refining capacity in the 
hands of independent refiners, and if the Wilson bill passes it is possible 
that 30 per cent more of our requirements for consumption might come from 
abroad, leaving but about 50 per cent of our consumption to be supplied by 
the Amprican Sugar Refining Company. 
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The statements of this paragraph are essentially false, the ex- 
cuse for making them consisting in the fact that by the deal of 
the original trust with refiners, later taken in, some of their 
refineries are not technically included in the trust property, 
their owners having simply made certain arrangements by which 
they form a part of the general combine of which the trust is 
the head, 

The trust refineries above listed, omitting those closed or dis- 
mantled, have a capacity of 45,000 barrels per day. The only 
refineries even ostensibly outside of the trust are the Revere 
Sugar Refinery (Nash, Spaulding & Co.), Boston, with a daily 
capacity of 1,000 barrels; Mollenhaur Sugar Refining Company, 
Brooklyn, built in 1892, with a capacity of 1,800 barrels; Cun- 
ningham & Miller, Sugar Land, Tex., completed in 1891, with a 
capacity of 600 barrels; Henderson’s Refinery, New Orleans, 
erected in 1891, with a capacity of 300 barrels; Howell's Refin- 
ery, at Yonkers, erected 1593, with a capacity of 2,000 barrels, 
and McCahan’s Refinery, at Philadelphia, built in 1893, with a 
capacity of 2,000 barrels. These six refineries, with a total daily 
capacity of 7,700 barrels (14 per cent of the total for all refin- 
erics in the country), are all running. If they were all entirely 
independent and sharp competitors of the trust, they could not 
have a perceptible influence on the power of the trust to con- 
trol production and prices. Practically, however, because of a 
common interest, and because many of the same men are inter- 
ested as stockholders in both the trust and antitrust refineries, 
there is no real competition. 

The question that naturally suggests itself here is, ‘‘ Why, if 
profits are so unusually high, are there not more independent 
refineries?” Itis because it takesa long time to construct a model 
refinery; because thereare but few whounderstand the require- 
ments of such a refinery and cancommand the requisite capital; 
because these few are either now large holders of sugar trust 
certificates or are bribed by good bargains—like that of Spreck- 
els—to continue loyal to the trust; because of the uncertainties as 
to tariff and antitrust legislation, which may at any time intro- 
duce competition and reduce profits to normal; and because the 
trust, through combination with the wholesale grocers, controls 
the distribution of the refined product in this country. 

If the trust thinks that these outside refineries are likely to be- 
come meddlesome factors in the control of prices it can purchase 
them at twice their original cost. This is what it did with the 
Spreckels refinery at Philadelphia. 

Or it may purchase one of the plants and induce the owner of 
the other to accept a large salary to become manager of the two 
refineries united under one name. This is what occurred in 
California, when the only two refineries west of the Mississippi 
River, one belonging to the trust and the other to Spreckels, 
were united under the name of the Western Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, with Spreckels as manager. 

Second. In the samenumber of the Sugar Trade Journal, De- 
cember 28, 1893, the following appears: 

Demag 1893 there have been imported 14,277 tons of foreign refined, 
against 5,586 tons in 1892, the increase being largely due to scarcity of sup- 
plies at the end of the old crop season. 

The statement here quoted from the sugar trust’s organ is a 
peculiarly transparent evasion. It is doubtless true that some 
14,000 tons of foreign refined sugars were passed through the 
custom-houses in 1893, compared with 5,600 tons in 1892; but 
the inference that this corroborates the statement in the pre- 
ceding paragraph that our imports are likely greatly to in- 
crease, and the suggestion that the increase in imports during 
the last year was largely due to scarcity of supplies at the end 
of the old crop season, is so groundless as to impose upon none 
but the ignorant—for whom it was intended. 

The United States consumption of refined sugar in 1893 was 
above 1,800,000 tons; the total amount imported was therefore 
less than five-sixths of 1 per cent, and since it includes not 
mere:y such special sugars for confectioners’ and druggists’ 
purposes as are not manufactured here, but also chance ship- 
ments by ‘‘tramp” steamers to make up cargoes, and cases of 
re‘xport, the facts stated are utterly without significance. It 
needs no argument to show how baseless is the assertion that 
‘scarcity of supplies at the end of the old crop season” had 
anything to do with the importations of refined sugar. The 
fact is that imports of refined sugar during 1893 were imma- 
terial and casual, as has been the case for years. 


Third. The Sugar Trade Journal of December 28, 1893, says: 

Taken altogether, the fluctuations of prices have been fewer than in raw 
sugars, and making upthe average prices for the year we find that centrifu- 
gals have averaged 3.68 cents per pound, while granulated has averaged 4.84 
cents per pound, a difference of 1.16 cents per pound, which has been the 
usual difference and was the usual difference ten years ago when the busi- 
ness was entirely in the hands of independent refiners. 


In the same number, at page 3, is given a summary for the 
last ten years of ‘‘ quotations for 96° centrifugal sugar,” and 
‘quotations for granulated sugar.” Taking the figures fur- 
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nished by the trust organ itself the margins in vogue at the close 
of each year are found to be, for L884, nine-sixteenths cent; 
for 1885, nine-sixteenths to ten-sixteenths cent; for 188, nine- 
sixteenths cent; while the average for the year was materially 
higher in 1884 only. 

On the other hand, again quoting from the trust organ, the 
corresponding margins in vogue at the close of the last three 
years were as follows: 1891, & cent; 1892, 1} cents; 1893, 14 cents+-. 

It only remains to note that in order — the trust so that it 
can not wriggle away, figures are quoted elsewhere in this mem- 
orandum from its own latest manipulations of statistics. 

Fourth. In its issue for September 28, 1893, the Sugar Trade 
Journal published a full page discussion of the legislation of the 
several beet-sugar producing countries, concluding as to Ger- 
many (the only point from which it then even claimed danger 
of competition), that— 

The reduced bounty to be paid from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895, is equal 
to the following for 100 pounds: Class A, testing below 98, 13} cents; Class B, 
testing 99} or over (including granulated), 21} cents; ClassC, testing between 
98 and 99}, 17} cents. 

Had this statement been left without explanation, it would 
have deceived no one conversant with the business; but this 
page (not likely to be closely scanned except by experts) was 
preceded by an editorial in heavy face, ‘‘Sugar Tariff vs. Sugar 
Refiners,” which was as follows: 

As a matter of fact, the Gorman refiners would receive discrimination or 
protection of 21} cents per 100 pounds (nearly one-fourth cent per pound), be- 
cause this is the amount of duty which the German Government pays on the 
exportation of granulated sugar from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895. 

This statement, falsified as it was by the memorandum above 
quoted, which was hidden among the statistics, was immediately 
given extended currency throughout the country, and was ap- 
parently the basis upon which the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House was asked to impose and did impose a compensa- 
tory ‘* protection ” of one-fourth cent per pound on refined sugar. 

So little, however, was the trust ready to back its own state- 
ments that, to save the reputation of its organ, it gave room 
within a month (in its issue of October 26. 1893) for corrections 
from the two rival leading sugar trade journals, both calling at- 
tention to the fact that since the export bounty on the crudest 
raw sugar was at least 13} cents per 100 pounds the refiner en- 
joyed as net bounty only the difference between this and the 
higher rate on the smaller quantity of product that could be re- 
a8 ; 1 o 
fined from a given amount of raw, or at the most 6: cents per 
100 pounds; and, while its former misrepresentation was still 
current over the country and being used in private by the tools 
of the trust in Congress and elsewhere, on the 8th of February, 
1894 (see page 5 of that issue), it abandoned its former assertion 
and claimed only that— 

German refiners have 6} cents per 100 pounds advantage over American 
wefiners on the same cost of manufacture in both countries. 

Fifth. Another characteristic plea is foundin the Sugar Trade 
Journal at page 4, in its issue of December 7, 1893: 

When we had a duty it was always regulated on the different grades of 
raw sugar to an equalization of an ad valorem basis, by which means the 
lower grades of sugar were made available within the means of the labor- 
ing classes, and those who could afford to use the best refined sugars paid a 
higher tax to Government on them, but under the present proposal of an 
off-hand all-round duty at! per pound on all raw sugars, regardiess of their 
first cost, the low grade East India, Brazil, and West India Muscovados, 
from which will be made the lower grades of refined for the poor man’s use, 
will pay a duty to the Government of over 50 per cent ad valorem, while the 
centrifugal sugars for the rich man’s granulated will pay less than 33 per 


cent ad valorem, a discriminating tax against the poor man of over 17 per 
cent. 


This argument is developed by Mr. Havemeyer in his Herald 
interview of March 25, 1894, when, after referring to the effect 
of the then proposed Senate schedule—which provided for a 
duty roughly proportioned to saccharine strength—when ap- 
plied to ‘* Palmyra Jaggery,” ‘‘Tlolio,” and other low-grade raw 
sugars, he suggests: 

It is not their (the lawmakers’) place to make the poor man pay really 


more for the inferior article he can afford to purchase than the rich man for 
the superior grade. 


The notorious facts are: First, the low gradesof sugars as well 
as the high grades are manufactured into standard centrifugals, 
the question being not as to the quality of the product but what 
per cent of refined, as compared with its bulk, each grade will 
yield; second, the low grades ef sugars which Mr. Havemeyer 
mentioned are never sold in this country for other purposes 
than refining; third, so general is the use by our wage-earning 
population of standard granulated as distinguished from poorer 
sugars, that to assume they use inferior and dirty grades is as 
insulting as it is untrue; and fourth, Mr. Havemeyer's principal 
citicism of the original Senate schedule was based on h 








is claim | 


that it was not as high as it ought to be on the cheaper grades | 


of foreign refined sugars. 

Sizth. The field of trust misstatement is too rich to be ex- 
ploited here; but one other performance deserves notice. At- 
tention has already been called to the fact that the trust took 
advantage of the cholera scare to increase its margin for refin- 
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ing, the trust’s latest ‘‘corrected” figures published on Febru- 
ary 8, 1894, showing that this margin had been increased from 
1.1 cents in July and August to 1+ cents in September, October, 
and November, and 1! centsin December, 18/2. This was with- 
out question the worst performance of the trust up to that date, 
and one must suspect that the wicked secretary ** writironikle” 
when he drafted the following report, which Mr. Havemeyer 
read to the worthy stockholders at the annual meeting a few 
months later; which is here called to his attention and reads as 
follows: 





The report of the treasurer and the balance sheet of the company show 
the financial situation to the end of the fiscal year, December 1, 18° Che 
wisdom of the policy which, at the organization of the company, Was iniugu 
rated, of increasing the volume of business by reducing as far as pra tble 


the price, and which was continued during the year, has resulted s sfac 
torily. 

Seventh. In the Sugar Trade Journal for March 1 appeared 
the following: 

Few people know what the consumers of other countries pay for refined 
sugars as compared with ourselves. We had the curiosity to ascertain by 
cable one day this week, and the following are the answers, turned into the 


United States currency: 
The American retail grocer paid for granulated 4.44 cents per pound. 
The German " “ = ” = 573 * e “ 
The Austrian = ss “ hes lt 
The French = = * = . 9.58 
The American ‘“ “ = 5.13 
The German = ” ” o " Gm °° “ “ 
The Austrian e ™ “ * ” 6.54 
The French = - ' * : 10.07 * “ ‘ 


The reader may be left to characterize this statement when he 
notes first that the cheap retail price of sugar in Great britain, 
the one great free-trade country, is omitted from the above 
table; and when he recalls that the high prices to the retviler 
of sugar in the other countries named are invariably the result 
of internal taxation, the net price after this tax is deducted in 
each case being even less, in comparison, than our retailers are 
forced to pay, than could be expected when the excessive taxa- 
tion, excessive costs of complying with government regulations 
and the restrictive market caused by high prices in consequence 
of taxation are taken into account. 

Highth. The mails of Congressmen have of late been filled, 
and all newspapers willing to be subsidized liberally scattered, 
with letters and appeals on behalf of so-called *‘ independent” 
refiners, who appeal to Congress not to take away the duty and 
thus destroy ‘‘ independent” refining. 

The so-called ‘‘independent” refining, when considered as a 
competition with the trust, isa pure fraud, and the appeals in 
its behalf pure hypocrisy. An ‘‘independent” refiner is a cap- 
italist, frequently owning a good deal of sugar-trust stock him- 
self, who starts out generally to b'ackmail the trust, and always 
to profit by its work. 

The most common process is to build a refinery on the most 
advanced plan and with every facility for refining sugar at the 
lowest cost possible. He then sells to the public at the price 
fixed by the trust, and busily drums for trade, making profits 
equivalent to those of the trust until he has become a formid- 
able enough rival to be bought out, as he generally is in the 
end, at two or three times the amount of his investment. Mr. 
Spreckels was one of the earliest and most successful of this 
class; the new refineries at Yonkers and Philadelphia are the 
latest examples. The ‘‘independent” refiners are entitled to 
even less consideration, if possible, than the original octopus it- 
self, 

Ninth. (1) Mr. Havemeyer’s ‘‘interview” advertisement is 
worth special notice. Mr. Havemeyercomplains thatthe polar- 
iscope tests cuts off his raw materials. The very table he pub- 
lished shows that for sugars of 90° and above the specific duties 
proposed by the Finance Committee, graded according to polar- 
iscope tests, are almost ideal, and that this is true exceptas to raw 
beet sugars from Europe and grades below 85-. As to raw beet 
sugars, it has already been noted that European bounties upon 
these, tending to furnish the sugar trust with this raw material 
cheaper than it would otherwise be, are more than enough to 
make up even the discrimination Mr. Havemeyer urges: while, 
as to the low grade sugars given as examples by him of the ob- 
struction to his purchase of raw materials, how immaterial is 
this argument may best be indicated by noting, first, that ‘‘ Pal- 
myra Jaggery ’ has for years ceased to be any material import, 
even under free trade in raw sugars, while the table requoted 
below shows the increasing tendency to exclusive use of high 
grade raws by American re!iners—this under absolute free trade: 


Imports of raw sugars. | 1889. 1290. 1893 
| 
Per cent.| Per cent 
Not above 85° . ons stings aca Soa ot 18 5 
GR OO. ncscce es a Br 7 22%) 20 10 
We WN bobs coccccece . a. 6 15 
Above 94°. 56 70 
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Tenth. In the same advertisement Mr. Havemeyer makes a 
point that the discrimination which he alleges the Senate bill 
makes against raw beet sugars is a most serious matter, since 60 

yer cent of the raw sugar product of the world is beet sugar. 
Feven if foreign bounties on raw beet sugars did not more than 
obviate the difficulty of which he complains, it may be appre- 
ciated of how little materiality is this fact to American refiners 
when it is noted that their main supply consists of raw cane 
sugars; that our imports of raw beet sugars are comparatively 
casual, and last year amounted to less than one-sixth of our sup- 
plies. 

: Hleventh, Mr. Havemeyer threatens that our carrying trade 
would be diverted to England, and that our commerce would be 
ruined if free refined sugar were furnished our people by Eng- 
land or Germany. Inasmuch as the cheaper the sugar the 
greater the amount that would be used, it is hard to see why it 
would not take more instead of less shipping to bring here from 
England or Germany the greater amount of cheap sugar that our 
people would then use. As our export trade, especially in ag- 
ricultural eee is mainly confined to Great Britain and 
Europe, it is obvious how greatan advantage over the present 
commerce in raw sugar with tropical countries would be the 
building up of our carrying trade with Europe and the great 
inducements for agricultural exports thither. 

If Mr. Havemeyer's statements were true it would be a great 
advantage both to the American consumer and the American 
agriculturist, as compared with present conditions, to have the 
American refining business blotted out. But free sugar would 
bring about nothing of the kind. It would, however, probably 
compe! the sugar trust to keep ull of its refineries running in 
order to sell here and abroad at lower prices enough sugar to 
insure it legitimate profit at the narrower margin. 

Twelfth, Mr. Havemeyer thinks free trade in sugar would 
ruin American barrel makers,stave cutters, etc., because, as he 
explains, foreign sugars are imported in sacks, while domestic 
sugars are distributed in barrels. 

If American sugars are distributed in barrels, it is simply be- 
cause either that is the cheapest way to get advantageous 
freight rates or because American dealers and grocers preier to 
handle it in that way, and the result of cheaper sugar would 
simply be to cause a greater demand for barrels wherewith to 
pack the greater amount of sugar then to be distributed in 
America—this whether it was refined abroad or here —and these 
barrels would be made here in any case. 

Thirteenth. In the same advertisement Mr. Havemeyer in- 
quires, *‘Who cares for one-fourth cent per pound?” lf he 
will face an audience of workin ,or, better yet, one of their 
wives, and ask this question, he will never need further inform- 
ation upon this point, or upon the more practical one, ‘‘ Who 
cares for three-fourths cent per pound?” 

Fourteenth. And finally, Mr. Havemeyer explains that he, Mr. 
Searles, and other trustees of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany are conscientiously working for the stockholders whose 
interests they hold in sacred trust, and he modestly states: 

‘To-day over 7,000 persons are interested as stockholders of the company. 
The average holding of stock is about $10,000. It has cost its holders on the 
average par. With the exception of the limited amount which is used for 
speculative purposes, it is held for investment. 

The concentrated sweetness of ‘‘Saccharin,” which is said to 
be two hundred times sweeter than cane sugar, is weak compared 
with this. How disinterested are Mr. Havemeyer, Mr. Searles, 
and others can be inferred from this quotation: 


A Wail street paper claims to have inside information, and gives the fol- 
lowing figures as being accurate. It says: ‘‘Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, as presi- 
dent of the company, receives $75,009 per annum. Asa member of the board 
of trustees he receives an additional yearly salary of 825,000, his an- 
nual income from the American Sugar fining Company $100,000. Mr. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer receives $75,000—#50,000 as vice-president and 825,- 
060 as trustee. Mr. J. E. Searles enjoys the same substantial income, §50,- 
000 ws secretary and treasurer of the . and &25,000 as a trustee. T 
other members of the board, Messrs. £. O. tthiessen, William Dick, and 
Joseph B. Thomas, all receive $25,000 a year, m: another annual expendi- 
tare of #75.000. There is a vacancy in the board of trustees. caused the 
death of the late George Magoun, which necessitates another expense of 
$25,600 perannum. The American S$ Refining Company therefore an- 
—. a $350.000 in salaries for officers and trustees."—New Fork Ship- 

, as quoted in Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, April 14, 


The average holding of stock may be about $10,000, but the 
following is the testimony under oath — given in the New 
York supreme court, as to where the majority of it was located, 
and recent evidence does not indicate that the control has 
changed hands. 

At Mr. Matthiessen's home in Irvington, September 3, 4, and 5, 1889, Mr. 
Matthiessen described the sugar trust. Mr. Havemeyer and he worked to- 


= and controlled in equal shares $31,000,000 of the 850,000,000 0f capital.— 
eatimony of Clarence L. Leonard, New York World, April 10, 1894. 


The richness of the statement that the stock had cost its 
holders on the average par may be appreciated when it is re- 
membered that the controlling intesests of Messrs. Havemeyer 
and Matthiessen were simply their share of $50,000,000 of stock 
representing property which by the trust's own organ in Janu- 





ary, 1891, was estimated at $10,293,336; and that the remainder, 
some $25,000.000 extra, was shortly afterwards issued to Mr. 
Spreckels and others at par, when their refineries were taken 
into the trust. No one will do Mr. Havemeyer the injustice to 
suppose for a moment that the proportion of stock to the real 
value of the property which Spreckels and others turned over 
was greater than he and Mr. Mettiessen took for themselves 
whenthey ‘‘ came in on the ground floor.” 

The best of Mr Havemeyer’s remarks, however, is his casual 
reference—‘‘ with the exception of the limited amount which is 
used for speculative purposes. it is held for investment.” 

The literary critic is forced to regret that instead of saving 
this statement for a climax, Mr. Havemeyer violated rhetoric 
by putting it near the commencement of his advertisement. 
The utterly speculative character of sugar trust stock has 
been such for years that no more deadly insult could be given a 
business man than to accuse him of investing trust funds in it; 
and even a suspicion of dealing in it has of late been the one 
thing more prompt than detection in pool gambling or bucket 
shop speculation to ruin the character of any clerk detected in it. 

The total amount of sugar trust stock is $75,0U0,000—the com- 
mon stock, most favored for gambling, being $37,50),000, or, 
375,000 shares: and from the following tables no one can doubt 
that for extent of dealings and violent fluctuations sugar trust 
stock has led the list. Practically not a cent of it is owned 
to-day except by ‘“‘insiders” like Mr. Havemeyer and those who 
hold it for gambling purposes. 


Monthiy sales of sugar trust common stock on New York Stock Exchange, with 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations. 











Total 

1894. monthly |Highest. | Lowest. | Closing. 
sales. 

84 TDR 76} 

83 738 82 

100 804 £0 

107, 89 105} 

109 923 100} 

108 96! 1014 

t 94} 103 


Days of largest transactions ‘sugar common,’’ New York Stock Exchange, Jan- 
, uary 1, August 15, 1994. 








a. — 
€8 0 of sugar ss 
Date. all other stock, | ighest. | Lowest 
Stock. |(common). 
IT cits enccdendicnsindiiicnin 118, 487 154, 235 79 76 
2 Se ere 81,518 146, 082 ait Wj 
SE iiss Jas bis ecleetennceanheen db 190, 173 87, 966 eat 803 
March 5... 184, 456 119, 556 90 853 
168, 809 100 88 
98, 375 95} 90} 
172, 208 4 87] 
104, 815 933 Bay 
84, 600 103 100; 
130, 200 107 1044 
86, 500 108 106 
115, 000 106 103} 
79, 300 102 983 
94, 600 100 953 
79, 400 103 994 
98, 800 102 98} 
116, 200 106 104; 
89, 336 1 106; 
111, 200 101 97 
80, 200 98 965 
BN TE is sient Gainlisancdian vast: > ae 113, 700 105: 101} 
RUPEE 26... ne ececsc cece cocncces 224, 679 111, 250 109. 104; 


SUGAR TRUST IMPUDENCE. 

Omitting a galaxy of examples, I quote the masterpiece of 
sugar trust impudence: 

OUR NEWS. 

Tt will interest our friends who rely on us for information, and also show 
the practical value of our wire service, to which we call special attention, 
to print what our competitors think of us. The Journal of Commerce and 

ulietin says: ‘‘ The announcements of the Sugar Trade Jour- 
nal regarding impen action by the United States Senate have attained 
the authority of official declarations. No other paper in the United States 
knows 60 accurately what the Senate is going to do.""—ASugar Trade Journal 
(sugar trust organ), June 21, 1804. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I have sufficiently indicated why I 
can not support the pending rule and why I stand aghast at the 
probability of its being adopted by a Democratic House. 

But, sir, I remember how long the chosen people endured the 
taskwork before they revolted, and I console myself by counting 
the days—which are oe one less in number—before the 
sugar trust will be an outlaw, the recognized enemy alike of all 
legitimate business and every political party. 
~ And if again I see the nation's back bared for the scourge of its 
insolence, I can recall how upon Pharaoh fell curse after curse, 
until after the plague of darkness came the plague of death 
and remember that the vengeance of a free le once rou 
is as tireless as the wrath of God, of which it is the minister. 
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The Tariff on Coal. 


SPEECH 


oF 


CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 


THE HovusrE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 29, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 4864) toreduce tax- 
ation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a proposition to place the article of 
bituminous coal upon the free list, and admit the coal products 
of other countries to invade our markets free of tariff duties in 
competition with the coal of our own production. I oppose the 
proposition. 

There is annually mined in the State of Ohio somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 15,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, and the 
district which I have the honor to represent on this floor pro- 
duces more than one-thirdand nearly one-half of the product of 
the State. 

More than 7,000 men are employed, and the business has grown 
to gigantic proportions. I therefore have a right to speak as 
one havine some interest as well asfeeling inthismatter. Long 
since | grew to be a man the coal industry in my district began 
to bo important. As early as my recollection the business was 
carried on in a very small way and upon a very primitive sys: 
tem. Back of the date of the adoption by the people of the 
United States of the system of protective tariff coal mining in 
Ohio was an unimportant incident to the general industries of 
the State. 

Side by side with the passage of the Morrill tariff bill and the 
introduction of manufacturing industries into the States west of 
the Alleghany Mountains coal became an important feature of 
ourindustrial system. l'rom the Hocking Valley country, where 
I live, up to that point of time the mining had been principally 
in smal! drift mines for local consumption. Some small traffic 
on the Hocking Canal carried the products of the few mines to 
the neighboring towns, and it was used in the main for fuel in 
houses and shops, ana here and there a mill or factory. To-day 
it is the greatest industry of my district. 

Three great railroad lines penetrate the coal fields of that re- 
gion and transport vast quantities of coal to supply the markets 
of Chicago, Detroit, allof the lake cities, and all the States of the 
North and Northwest: and it goes in vast quantities clear up 
into the Dominion of Canada. 

Coal mining, as a profitable occupation, is the handmaid and 
outgrowth of protective tariff. The use of coal as a fuel, if the 
sale of that commodity was confined to that use alone, would be 
an unimportant feature of our business. J feel safe in saying 
that if the coal product of Ohio was restricted in its use to the 
same purposes that it was used for prior to the war four out of 
every five of the miners of Ohio would be out of employment 
and would have to seek other occupations. The growth of their 
splendid industry, therefore, has been the outcome of the de- 
velopment of manufacturing in this country, and the develop- 
ment of manufacturing in this country has been the resultof the 
protective tariff system. 

Coal is the foundation upon which all industries are builded. 
The great factory system of Chicago, of Milwaukee, of Detroit, 
of indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo; all along the 
line of the Great Lakes, and all through the interior States west 
of the Alleghanies, the machinery is driven by thecoal product 
of the industry of the miner. He makes the electric power 
that draws the electric car, and runs the electric lighting 
plant. Itis his coal that turns every wheel of industry, and 
every spindle is but the music of which his pick struck the key- 
note. 

The pick of the miner is the tuning-fork of industry. The 
blow of that implement in the handsof the sturdy miner of Ohio 
sounds and reverberates across the continent, and reaches its 
ultimate cadence in the finished product of the looms and shops, 
and the multifarious industries of the great central Northwest. 
His labor is the spirit; their product is the body. His labor is 
the foundation: their product the capstone. 

Who, then, shall call the coal of my district ‘raw material ”? 
By what system of analysis shall that finished product of the 
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miner of Ohio be turned over by the sophistry of politics to the 
rude and coarser idea of a raw material? What has been done 
to this load of coal as it stumds upon the wagon at the mouth of 
the mine? It has been discovered by the genius of discovery in 
the heart and brain of the owner of the land. Menof high skill 
have driven the entry into the bowels of the hill. With the ap- 
plication of the highest principles of scientific engineering these 
men, inured to hardship, brown of skin, grimy of hand, but 
strong of heart and steadfast of purpose, have entered the hill 
by lines as skillfully drawn as any engineer in this city ever laid 
out an avenue or crossed it with a street. With practiced art 
the miner has driven the entry, he has turned the room, he has 
shored the pillars, has laid his track,has exploded his char 
of powder, has broken down foundation of the earth; the 
eternal stratum, laid before the waters subsided, has been shat- 
tered by his skill, and the broken fragments of the mountain 
have been gathered into the barrow, loaded into the car, trans 
ported upon the iron track and delivered at the mouth of the 
mine, as much, to all intents and purposes, a finished product of 
the miner’s skill as is the blade of the knife or t locomotive 
engine turned out ultimately in the great machine shops of Co- 
lumbus, Chicago, or Fort Wayne. 

I will not elaborate. I condemn the attempted distinction; | 
proclaim my undying opposition and hostility to a 
polities that will take of the finished product—the completed 
labor—of my constituent, and hand it over to the factory, th: 
machine shop, the gas works, the roiling mill, the woolen mill, 
or to any other industry as raw material, while the thing which 
is fashioned by reason of the mighty power communicated to 
machinery by this same coal is to be treated as a finished prod 
uct and taxed to protect the manufacturer. 

I will always and under all circumstances combat the whol 
system. The menof my Congressional district are as much en- 
titled to protection as are the men of Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,or New Hampshire. What difference in 
policy or politics exists between the man who fashions the load 
of coal at the mouth of the mine in its shining black diamonds 
and the man who takes that coal and with it fashions the axe of 
Waterville or constructs the machinery of the loom at Great 
Falls; and why should not these men have protection; why 
should these men’s wages be cut down: why should the miner 
of Ohio have lower wages than the skilled artisan of New Eng- 
land? 

The miner of Ohiocan not drive the loom of Pawtucket, but 
the loom driver of Pawtucket would be lost in the mine of the 
Hocking Valley and could not find his way out without assist 
ance. Thecoal miner of my district would cutan awkward figure, 
perhaps, handling the tools of the watchmaker of New Yo 
City, but the watchmaker of New York would not only make an 
awkward appearance with the pick of the Hocking Valley coal 
miner, but he would probably bring down the slate over h 
head, to his sorrow. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this whole question is one of the protection 
of American labor and American industry. I will not consent 
to yield one jot of the rightof my constituents to that degree o 
protection thatis to be accorded to other constituencies. This 
Democratic bill proposes to put an enormous tarilf tax upon rice, 
and no tarifi tax upon coal. Rice grows spontaneously out of 
the earth, and is cultivated to production without skill, by the 
cheapest form of human labor. Coalis produced, not by spon- 
taneous action, not by a contribution of nature in its develop- 
ment, but by a steady and increasing warfare against nature in 
its achievement. 
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Sugar is to be taxed. Sugar is to be made expensive to the 
coal miner of the Hocking Vailey because it is necessary to 
protect the sugar grower of Nebraska or of Louisiana. Why? 


God fights for the Nebraska sugar raiser. Nature is the pro- 
pelling power that forces the sugar cane through the rich al- 
luvial soil of Louisiana, and up into the stately stalk that isafter- 
wards crushed and ground by the hand of thecheap labor of that 
State, and yet great fortunes are to be poured out of the T'reas- 
ury of the United States upon the Louisiana sugar grower, and 
the enormous trust in New York that is sapping the foun- 
dation of the very Government, ana stunds with its gigantic 
grip upon the very throatof the United States is to have millions 
upon millions poured into its coffers: but the men of the Hock- 
ing Valley, who have no special aid from Providence, and must 
open the hill, strike Hercuiean blows against the geologic forma- 
tion of that country must have no protection. and the coal syndi- 
cite of Nova Scotia may invade wfthout charge the markets of 
the United States. 

**Oh,” somebody says, ‘‘ but your interests are not to be af- 
fected; your mines are not in danger; coal will not be carried 
to Ohio and the markets of the lake country that you have de- 
scribed, from Nova Scotia nor yet from Europe or any other 
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country outside of the United States.” Allow that to be true. 
It may be true to a large extent, but it is not true in its de- 
tails; but allow that it istrue. Where does my complaint come 
in? I am not complaining that the coal of Nova Scotia will 
come to the Hocking Valley or go to Chicago, but that the 
coal of Nova Scotia will come to New York, will go down to 
Boston, it will come to Baltimore, and then will crowd into the 
territory of the Maryland and West Virginia miner. 

It will go to Newport News and crowd its way to Norfolk. It 
will go down the Atlantic coast and supply Mobile, and New Or- 
leans, and Galveston, and by returning transportation on the 
Mississippi River will crowd its way to Memphis, and goas bal- 
last high up the Mississippi. Then we shall see its effect di- 
rectly. The coal trains which now, from all the territory south 
of the Ohio River, run eastward to the Atlantic, shorn of the 
market upon which they now depend, will then cross the Ohio 
River and crowd their way into the markets now supplied by 
my constituents. 

But that is notall. That is not the greatest nor the most im- 
portant consideration. Free trade, or reduced tariff on the 
manufacturing industries of the country, will cut off the market 
for coal. Every time you shut up afactory at Chicago you have 
lessened the demand for the Hocking Valley coal. Every time 
a rolling mill at Columbus banks its fires, there is a restricted 
demand for the Straitsville, Shawnee, and Corning product. 
What does this coal do? Itis making the axes and the engines; 
it is driving the machines that make the boots and shoes; it is 
turning the wheels and spindles that make the cotton and 
woolen fabries; it heats the furnaces in which the potter bakes 
his wares. 

Shut upone of these institutions and youshut down that much 
demand for coal. Turn off the power that drives the great fac- 
tory, you have banked its fires and extinguished its goods, and 
thereby limited the product of coal. Buy these goods in Europe 
and the Hocking Valley, the Sunday Creek Valley, the Welliston 
and Pomeroy mines will suffer in the diminution of the demands 
for their products. This is why I oppose it. This is why I de- 
mand that this 75 cents a ton shall be retained—every cent of it. 
I would advance it toa dollar a ton if I had my way. I would 
say that while the United States is a great industrial beehive, 
no pound of coal should cross the border mined by the cheap 
labor abroad to compete with the better labor of my. country. 

There is not a better class of workingmen in all the world 
than the miners, They take their lives in their hands. They 
are brave, industrious, faithful, energetic, and patriotic. Like 
every other class of people, there is a mixture among them. 
Yhey are not all alike. Neither are all Congressmen alike. 
There are men in the mines whodisregard the law on occasions. 
There are menin this House who are not overscrupulous in 
obeving the laws of either God or man. 

The miner’s work isenormously laborious. It tends toshorten 
life. It is extremely hazardous. Life and limb are constantly 
in jeopardy in the mine. I have lived among them; I know 
anatbiee of it. From the time this industry began to grow in 
Ohio I have been conversant with every detail of it. I know 
the men. The large majority of the miners in my district are 
men to the manner born; they own their houses; they are good 
citizens; they are not brigands or lawbreakers. 

The system of strikes and lockouts and controversies and all 
that is an incident to mining as it is an incident to every other 

reat industry, and back of the organization of that class of 
abor in Ohio strikes were of constant recurrence and of the 
greatest possible evil, but under organized labor, with the sys- 
tem now in force, fair dealing and pose times will always pro- 
duce harmony between operator and operative. 

The operators of our State are among the most enterprising 
business men of that State and of the country, and [ have had 
them to say to me more than once, ‘‘We deal with organized 
labor far more successfully than we did with the unorganized 
labor.” Organizations are powerful to promote general inter- 
ests. Organization is more powerful when it moves solidly as 
one man than is the unorganized force of labor. The organized 
labor of the great mining region is like the regular army of la- 
bor, and you deal with it through its constituted heads. The 
unorganized labor—the state in which every man is for himself— 
isa guerrilla system. You deal withit with no certainty that 
you are going to be sustained. 

I appeal, Mr. Speaker, to the thinking men of this Congress 
not to force this issue upon the men of my district and my State. 
Deo not single out this one great industry and strike it down. 
You are organizing a terrible raid upon the interests of my 
State. Wool is to be destroyed; lumber is to be destroyed; coal 
mining is to be destroyed, and the great iron industry, that is 
bringing into Ohio the ore of other States to be worked up b 
the honest labor of that State, is to be stricken down. I will 
never cease to condemn the course which you are pursuing. 
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Pension Legislation in Fifiy-third Congress. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 
OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 20, 1894. 
The House having under consideration pension legislation— 


Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In my remarks on the 25th of July, 1894, I pre- 
sented to this House a list of all the private pension legislation 
of this Congress, revising the same to include all bills passed 
up to August 3, 1891. In the closing days of the session some 
additional bills have been passed, and Idesire to make the state- 
ment full and to detract nothing from so bada record. I now 
add the following, which I believe will make the record com- 
plete, and it still remains a very shabby one, as against the old 
soldiers of the country. Only about one-tenth of a bill to each 
Senator and Representative is the sum total of the private pen- 
sion laws. 


OLD WAR. LATE WAR—continuede 
1. H. R.6213. Harriet R. Tate. 10. S. 1640. Otis Smith. 
2. H. R. 3065. James Lane. 11. H.R, 2920. John Maholm. 
3. 8.253. Maria Hall. 12, H.R.1214. Hannah Welch. 
4. S. 6228. Adeline J. Props. 13. H. R. 6050. Margaret A. Wood. 
5. S. 898. Jesse Davenport. 14. H. R.6103. Mary A. Menefee. 

15. H. R.6361. Pauline J. Smith. 
LATE WAR, 16. H.R. 4290. Drusilia J. Rigg. 
17. H.R. 855. Elizabeth Voss. 

1. H.R.1717. Eliza Holmes. 18. H. R.953. Mary P. Broughton. 
2. H.R. 3992. Julia Bews. 19. H.R.1313. John Scott. 
3. H. R. 3840. J. A. Walters. | 20. H.R. 3076. G.L. Freymire. 
4. H.R.4811. Mary Trimble. | 21. H. R. 3309. Ambrose Giseburt. 
5. H.R.5374. Sarah Oddy. 22. H.R.5703. Johanna Gleason. 
6. H. R.5816. Mary A. Donoghue. 23. H. R. 4490. H.C. Pield. 
7. H.R.856. John Stockwell. 24. H.R. 6205. A. F. Neeley. 
8. S.16. Nettie N. Seaver. 25. H.R. 1463. Lucinda C. Wheeler. 
9. S.876. Rebecca H. Chambers. 26. Thankful Robbins. 
I, Mi iean inh vida iden Ree pbaccndheinknthheene shaseunedeeseasensne Li 
EE SO EE ctw cc ucincatciins tink hae ho edhe Guknen ceceeuannscsesaées= 34 
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Many of these bills have not yet received the Executive ap- 
proval, but I assume that they will not be vetoed, as there are 
not enough of them to attract the serious attention of the Presi- 
dent at this time,when he has the tariff bill on his hands. 

‘Besides these bills, the Senate has passed six others which 
have not been acted on in the House. 1 have been requested to 
compare this record with that of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Under Mr. Harrison and his Republican Senate and House of 
Representatives in that Congress 1,401 private pension biils 
were enacted into law, or thirty-one times as many as the Fifty- 
third Congress has passed. 

Mr. Harrison approved of all these bills, whilst Mr. Cleveland 
vetoed or pocketed 524 similar acts, or more than ten times as 
many as the present Congress has passed. The record is now 
complete, and I submit it to the candid judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. 





The Democratic Surrender. 


SPEECH 
HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the resolution by Mr. WILSON of 
West Virginia to recede from the disagreement to the Senate amendments 
to the bill H. R. 4864, and to agree to the same— 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I protest in the House, asI protested in caucus, 
against this ignominious surrender of principle, of duty, and of 
dignity, and even though [stand alone my vote shall be recorded 
against it. I will not violate my pledges, I will not betray my 
party, I will not disgrace this House by tamely submitting to 
the arrogant dictation which tells us that we must take this Sen- 
ate bill as our masters have prepared it for us or let the McKin- 
ley act continue. If this be really the issue, let us face it; let 
us face it in the Democratic spirit of ‘‘ Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute!” If the McKinley bill cannot be modi- 
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fied without sacrifice of the dignity of the House of Representa- 
tives, without sacrifice of the honor of the Democratic party, 
then let the McKinley bill continue. The McKinley bill is bad, 
but there is something worse than the continuance of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. And the price that it is proposed by a Democratic 
caucus that we should pay for the repeal of the McKinley bill is 
oneofthem. The question before us is nota question of the con- 
cession of rates; it is a question of the concession of principles— 
of principles most fundamental and vital. 

Eook at the position in which this ignominious surrender will 
put the House! This House of Representatives is not merely 
one of the two correlative branches of the Congress of the 
United States; it is on questions of raising revenue more than 
that. It is the House in which according to the Constitution all 
bills for raising revenue shalloriginate. To the Senate the Con- 
stitution givesmerely power ‘‘ to propose or concur with amend- 
ments.” Whatdoes this mean? It means clearly that to the 
House of Representatives, asthe body which directly represents 
the people and comes closest to the people, is intrusted on mat- 
ters of revenue a superior power, that of origination, while to 
the Senate is intrusted only the power of proposing amendments 
to the revenue bills which the House sends it. 

The Senate has not done this. What it has done is virtually 
to put the bill which we sent it into its waste basket, and under 
the form of proposing amendments to return to usan essentially 
new bill, and that with the impudent demand that, abandoning 
the bill which originated here, we must take the bill which 
originated there, without dotting an ‘‘i” or crossing a ‘ t,” 
and accept it as our bill. In this Senators, or at least those who 
assume to speak for them, not merely usurp the constitutional 
function of the House, but they deny to us even the poor privi- 
lege of proposing amendments to the bill which originates with 
them, and would reduce the popular branch of Congress, the 
House of Representatives of the United States, to the ignomin- 
ious position of a fifth wheel to the coach—a body which is per- 
mitted to talk but not to legislate. And Democratic Represen- 
tatives are asked by a Democratic caucus to consent to this. 
And to rub in the ignominy the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has been asked and has consented to ofticially 
make the proposition to the House. Tomy mindaproper sense 
of his own official dignity and of the dignity and constitutional 
rights of this House would have led him rather to see the caucus 
in the flames of Tophet. 

Is this to be the outcome of our long debates? Was it for 
this that we wasted strength and time and breath? Was itfor 
this that we cheered the passage through this House of the Wil- 
son bill, as though something had been accomplished? If so, 
fools we were. It would have been‘easier, wiser, and more dig- 
nified to have sent our Ways and Means Committee to the Sen- 
ate—or rather to the Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Ohio to ask them to graciously indicate what sort of a bill 
for raising revenue they wanted, and let us go home! AsIsaid 
when voting for the Wilson bill, Ican eat crow. But this crow 
that Iam now asked to eat is too big and too black for me to 
swallow. I respectfully decline the caucus invitation. 

But the surrender that we are asked to make is worse, far 
worse, than a surrender by this House of its constitutional 
functions to the Senate. It is in reality more than a surrender 
of the House to the Senate; it is a surrender of the Government 
of the United States, a surrender of the clearly declared will of 
the people constitutionally expressed, to a gigantic organiza- 
tion of boodlers engineered and managed by the boss boodler of 
the country. It is a shameless confession that the little finger 
of Arthur P. Gorman is stronger in the making of the laws than 
the loins of the American people. 

It is a confession that what we call the Governmentof the peo- 
ple has become rotten to the core; that it has become a govern- 
ment of boodlers, by the use of boodle, for the benefit of boodle- 
ism. Iadmire ability, even if it be the ability of the devil. 
And Ican not but admire the consummate skill with which a 
veiled hand, working in the dark, has, by organizing all that is 
corrupt, mastered the Senate, coerced the House, and turned 
the stubbornness of the Executive into a pliant instrument of 
its will. But my admiration is the admiration of hate. Ishall 
not surrender my vote to it at the bidding of any caucus, though 
I stand alone. 

Look at the shameful position in which the surrender that is 
pee sed will put the party that has an overwhelming majority 
n this House and the complete control of all branches of the 
Government in its hands. What are we Democrats to say to 
our constituents when, in a few days now, we return to them to 
render an account of our stewardship? 

They sent us here to repeal the McKinley bill. They sent us 
here to wipe out that system miscalled protection which we inour 
national platform declared a fraud and a robbery and pledged 
ourselves to wipeout. They tookus at our word; they put the 
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whole national Government in Democratic hands. Two years 
nearly have passed, years of unprecedented suffering to our con- 
stituents, the working masses, yet we have giventhem no relief. 
What are we to say to them when they ask us what we have done? 
Are we to ‘‘ point with pride” to the promptness with which a 
Democratic Congress has taught men looking for work that they 
must keepoff the grass—the sacred grass of the National Capitol? 
Are we to glory in the vigor with which a Democratic Adminis- 
tration has called inthe standing Army and invoked the anticon- 
spiracy law to put down railroad strikers, while it has been sound 
asleep and snoring to railroad wreckers and gigantic trusts? 
Are we to tell them that the King of Italy and the Queen of 
Engiand and the Czar of Russia have received or are soon to re- 
ceive ambassadors from this great Republic who will be agree- 
able to their royal and imperial majesties, and that a little one 
of the contractors who have been engaged in filling the steel 
plates of our new Navy with boodle holes has actually been ar- 
rested, while the biggest of them all has been fined a little and 
dismissed with distinguished consideration? But what are we 
to tell them about the main question on which they sent us here? 

Are we to brazen it out? Are we to ‘‘ point with pride” to 
whatis popularly known as the Gorman surrender bill, and which 
this House is now asked to accept as itsown? Are we to tell 
them thatif it is not what they asked for and what we prom- 
ised, it is at least better than the McKinley bill, and that by and 
by, if they will continue us in power, we will try to do a little 
better still? 

If we do they will treat us with the scorn that such a barefaced 
plea will deserve. The Gorman bill is not better than the Mc- 
Kinley, measured even by the standard of rates. Most of its re- 
ductions are nominal reductions; reductions that are merely the 
taking of useless bricks off a wall which is left sufficiently high 
to give the beneficiaries of protection all the protection that a 
tariff can give. Itis more fully and emphatically a trust bill 
than was even the McKinley bill. All the trusts were called in 
to make it up, and what tricks and devices lie hidden to the 
general public in its technical language no man—I do not be- 
lieve even Senator GORMAN—yet really knows. 

It is an improvement on the McKinley bill in free wool and 
free lumber and some other small additions to the free list. 
But on the other hand, it is clearly worse than the McKinley 
bill in that it taxes sugar. Now,supposing that the trusts that 
have really had the making up of this bill have taken no ad- 
vantage of the experience they have had since the McKinley 
bill was passed and that the only large difference between the 
McKinley bill and the Gorman bill is that the one taxed wool 
and the other taxes sugar, which is the tax the people will feel 
most keenly and directly—a tax on wool or a tax on sugar? No 
human being eats wool or uses wool in any way until it has been 
manufactured, and the manufacturers of woolens are still care- 
fully protected in the Gorman bill by a relatively higher tariff 
than even the McKinley bill gave them. 

But every man, woman, and child usessugar. It isone ofthe 
prime necessaries of life. And there is not a housewife in the 
land who will not feel that she is robbed by our ‘‘ Democratic tariff 
reform” when she finds that whereshe got three poundsof sugar 
under the McKinley bill, she now under the Gorman bill, for the 
same money, gets but two. You and I withour official incomes 
of $5,000 a year may not feel this tax; Mr. Cleveland with his 
official income of $50,000 a year may not feel it; our colleagues 
of the Senate, especially those who may have bought sugar trust 
stock at the right time, may not feel it; but the great mass of 
the people by whose votes we are here—the great mass of tho 
people who must count every penny of incomes not sufficient to 
enable them to live in half-way decent comfort, they will feel it; 
they will feel it at once, and feel it bitterly. Again, will they 
get an object lesson—that the tariff isa tax. Will you dare to 
go to them and point to sugar as a sample of the way in which 
you have carried out your pledges to reduce taxation? 

And when they ask you what this tax is for, what will you tell 
them? Will you quote to them Mr. Cleveland’s letter to Mr. 
WILSON on the propriety of taxing sugar? Will you quote to 
them Mr. Carlisle's statement that the needs of the Treasurer 
require the taxation of sugar? I know, and you know, and the 
people know—I was about to say that every dog that barks in 
the streets of the capital knows—that the real purpose of im- 
posing this tax is not to give revenue to the Government, but 
revenue to the boodlers. Yoy can not disguise it from the 
people, for the people know it already, that the purpose of this 
sugar tax is to put millions and millions in the pockets of men 
who are already millionaires by robbing the people. They 
know that this tax on sugar has been bought through every 
step of its way, carried by such open, undisguised corruption as 
has never been flaunted in their faces before; they know that 
the sugar trust has purchased this privilege of taxing them, 
and that, though the price it may have paid may be millions, it 
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will recaive back millions and millions before the Treasury gets 
one cent. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand aghast at the oe of the Democratic 
party as represented here. Whenthe McKinley bill was passed 
with its one bright spot, free sugar, we single-tax Democrats 
congratulated each other. ‘‘There goes,” we said, ‘‘one way 
of raising public revenue by the taxation of labor, never to be 
revived again; for no party can ever rise in the United States 
that will dare in times of peace to try to tax sugar now that the 
people have found out who pays the tax.” Yet, now comes a 
party mad enough to try and tax sugar. And to try it under 
circumstances which might well appall even the man who said: 
“The people be damned!” 

Political decency, no less than political prudence, ought to 
prevent Democrats from trying it under the open charges that 
this bonus to the sugar trust at the expense of the people is in 
payment of heavy contributions made from the funds of the sugar 
trust to the Democratic national committee in the last Presi- 
dential campaign. And the attitude of Mr. Cleveland on the 
sugar tax, the attitude of Mr. Carlisle, the attitude of our own 
Ways and Means Committee in reporting a tax on sugar, which 
we free trade Democrats only beat in this House by the aid of 
the Republicans, give a color to the charge, which the action 
now proposed will carry in the public mind to certainty, that 
this is the way in which the Democratic party is paying the 
monster trust for election help, as well as the way in which in- 
dividuals are paying it for very substantial favors rendered to 
some members of that party since. Is the Democratic party as 
represented here mad indeed, with the madness visited by the 
gods upon those they would destroy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, [ had forgotten. It is proposed that after 
we have surrendered we shall pass a bill making sugar free. 
After we have surrendered? Here is the culminating proof of 
madness. Put your hand in the mouth of a hungry wolf, and 
after he has it in his stomach, try todraw it back! I do not 
mean to say that if we could get the question to a vote in the 
Senate our free sugar bill would not pass, and pass almost unani- 
mously. Butthe consummate tactical skill which has been shown 
at every stage of the Senate bill in preventing roll calls that 
would put Senators on record, will be exerted still. Do you 9 4 
pose that those who have so adroitly managed so far, will, in 
the very moment of their victory, lose their cunning, and that 
any of the little bills with which we endeavor to take back any 
part of what we have yielded in this surrender will be permit- 
ted to get to a vote in the Senate? 

No; if we make this surrender we can not take it back, and if 
the President does not veto the bill, which will then be presented 
to him, we must go back to our constituents with the Gorman 
bill as the approved and indorsed Democratic bill—the answer 
which the D »mocratic party makes to the demands of the ple; 
a bill reekiny with notorious bargain and sale; a bill t the 
Republicans jeer at, that the Democratic press has universally 
denounced: a bill that the President himself has deciared an 
exhibition of perfidy and dishonor; a bill that can not possibly 
be defended, and that, as certainly as election day comes in No- 
vember, will be indignantly repudiated by the people. 

What, then,shall we say to our constituents if we make this 
surrender? 

It is already to be seen what a good many gentlemen propose 
that we shall say. Weare to plead the baby act. We are to 
say that the Democratic party, with the three branches of the 
National Government in its control, was really anxious to carry 
outits pledges, and would certainly have done so, but that it 
was prevented by four or five undemocratic Democratic Sena- 
tors! A nice story, this! But will anyone believe it? A nice 
story, this! But fi will not be true. 

It is of course possible that with the close division of parties 
in the Senate a few Democratic Senators, by going over to the 
Republicans, might have converted our small majority in that 
bouy into a minority, and rendered it impossible to carry out a 
Democratic policy. But where will you put your finger on the 
record of a vote that will show that this has been done? The 
record will show that the party majority has never been broken; 
that surrender a({ter surrender, closing with this last final sur- 
render, has been made by the Democratic body acting in the 
Democratic name and under Democratic forms, and that the few 
men whom itis proposed to make the scapegoats of the most 
ignominious surrender of a party of which political history 
knows, are, so far as any record will show, as good Democrais 
ee ue who will denounce them. - elent ts 

the Democratic party yoes before the to the 
baby act it must tell them a story like Sabre story of the 
men in buckram. It must tell them that the Democrats of the 
House with their overwhelming majority, the Democrats of the 
Senate with theirclear majority, the Democratic President with 
all the enormous power of the in his hands, 


were surrounded by four or five wicked Democrats in masks, 
who never once let their faces be seen, and that, thus sur- 
rounded, they were compelled to surrender—no; deemed it pru- 
dent to surrender without firing a shot! 

Mr. Speaker, the responsibility for this mockery of our pledges 
which this House is now about to indorse cannot be shifted upon 


afew men. The whole Democratic party, in House, in Senate, 
and in Administration, must share it. It is their act. And the 
Gorman surrender bill is but the logical outcome of the Wilson 
surrender bill. 

Administration, House, and Senate, our conduct is all of a 
piece. We have not honestly tried to reduce taxes, as we said 
we would; we have not honestly tried to abolish trusts, as we 
said we would. On the contrary, and from the beginning, we 
have shown the most tender solicitude for the welfare of trusts 
and rings, the most stolid disregard of our pledges to the people. 

That we are to go back to our constituents giving a stone 
where we had promised bread; that, as a result of our declara- 
tion that we would abolish trusts, we are to gorge them with 
additional millions wrung by our actions from working men and 
toiling women, many of whomare almost literally starving; that 
a party brought into power in overwhelming victory has been 
so soon covered with shame, is due primarily to Mr. Cleveland, 
and secondarily to the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House, which has, I doubt not, acted from first to last in full 
sympathy with him. And in saying this, lamonly saying what 
I declared in my speech of January 10, the first speech [ had 
opportunity to make on the Wilson bill, and a speech which [ 
would ask those who have a copy of it to read again. 

But here is the story in brief: 

Mr. Cleveland seems never to have comprehended what he 
was elected to do or what the people expected of us, and seems 
all along to have been more afraid of the radical Democrats who 
elected him than of the protectionist Democrats who did their 
best to beat him. Instead of calling Congress together on tho 
4th of March, 1893, to repeal the McKinley act. break the backs 
of the trusts, and give the people at least a revenue tarill,as he 
was urged to do, he let the country suffer under the McKinley 
act while he devoted himself to a task infinitely less important — 
a task in which he is certainly not a great political success, that 
of peddiing out offices... And when, after the lapse of almost 
seven months of invaluable time, he called Congress together 
at last, he committed the tactical mistake of ignoring the ques 
tion on which the party as a body were united and were thirst- 
ing for action, and of calling for the consideration of a question 
on which they were hopelessly divided. 

Then, instead of passing at once from the silver question to 
the tariff question, we adjourned, and did not take up the most 
important of all matters to the country and to the party until 
the regular session of December, when, partly by the friction 
caused by the silver fight, and partly by the dissatisfaction of 
giving out offices, the Democratic touch in the House had been 
largely lost, and there was demoralization where before there 
had been unanimity, and when the trusts and local special inter- 
ests in favorof protection had had time to ‘‘ get in their work.” 

From the very first, the Ways and Means Committee showed 
that itdid not want to carry out Democratic pledyes; that it did 
not want to give us a revenue tariff biil. Instead of presenting 
to us a brief, clear bill, eschewing protection and aiming only 
at the raising of revenue; instead of taking for its mode! such 
a& measure as was pro d to them by Thomas G. Shearman, 
through the Reform Club of New York, a measure which tho 
members of the House could have supported on general prin- 
ciples with the minimum of pressure from the miserable little 
local interests that were certain to beset them if called on to 
deal in detail with all theseparate items of a tariff schedule, the 
committee made the fatal mistake of taking as their model for 
the framing of a bill, the McKinley bil! itseif—the very meas- 
ure we had promised to wipe off the statute books. The inevita- 
bie conse ;uence was that they brought into the House what | 
at that time declared to be ‘‘a Republican bill, a protectionist 
bill; an evasion of promise and a political blunder of the gravest 
kind: a confession that the Democratic party lacks courage and 
honesty.” They provided in this bill for the sugar trust, for 
the whisky trust, for the lead trust. for the steel-rail pool, for 
the bagging trust, and, in short with a few trivial exceptions, 
for every trust and combine that, fed to fatness by the McKin- 
ley bili, had been growing rich, while the people were growing 


?. 

Perhe bill did not begin to be as radical a measure as the House 
even then was prepared to ——. but having behind it the ad- 
vantages of organization and the enormously powerful support 
of the Administration, it was (ofttimes by the aid of Repuolican 
votes' rammed down the throats of Democratic members, who 
wanted to 
did do, we 


But one thing we 
© sugar trust ani, 


out Democratic pledges. 
knocked out its concession to th 
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thus improved, we sent the Wilson bill to the Senate, as the 
best thing that under the unfortunate cireumstances in which 
Mr. Clevelandand the Ways and MeansCommittee had placed us 
we could do. It was a poor, measly protection bill, but it was 
by comparison a good deal better than the McKinley bill, and 
though it was not what they had expected from us, the people 
hail d it with joy as the promise of some relief. 

Thus our bill got intothe Senate. Thencame the fine tactical 
work of the astute politicians who manage the business which 
the leading trusts have with the United States Senate, and who 
have managed soskillfully thatour bill has never yet been voted 
on, nor to this day bas any Democrat in the Senate been put to 
the test of openly refusing to record his vote for a reduction of 
taxation that his party was trying to make. These managers 
went around privately to individual Senators asking what par- 
ticular piece of protective robbery they would like to have pre- 
served, and out of these replies a brand new bill was framed, 
which was carried through the Senate under Democratic caucus 
agreements. Nor was this process of ‘ conciliation” confined to 
Democratic Senators whose votes might fairly have been deemed 
necessary to pass the bill. Republican Senators who under no 
circumstances would have voted for a Democratic bill were ap- 
proached in the same way, and it is said on good authority that 
some of the mostimportantsched ules in this Senate bill were writ- 
ten by Republican Senators accorded this privilege, notin return 
for a promise to vote for the bill, but as an inducement not to 
filibuster. And not only this, but members of this House were 
approached in the same way, and asked what protected inte ests 
in their own districts they would like to have taken care of in 
the Senate bill. 

Now, @ man may not believe in robbery, which whatis called 
protection truly is and is declared to be in the Democratic na- 
tional platform. He may wish to abolish robbery, but when he 
is told that robbery is bound to continue he will in most cases 
prefer that his friends should rather profit by the robbery than 
suffer from it. As our slang phrase is, if pie is to be divided he 
is apt to wish that those who may be politically useful to him 
should have a slice of the pie. 

This is the way in which the boodle managers in the other 
House have during the months that we have been waiting de- 
moralized membersof this House. Thisis the true explanation 
of the stampede to recede from our position. 

I am afree trader, I am a single taxer—that is to say, Iam 
a Democrat of the Jeffersonian school, whose political ereed is 
summed up in the phrase, ‘‘Equal rights for all, and special 
privileges for none.” But Iam as well a practical man and a 
practical politician. I would accept half a loaf much rather 
than have no bread, as I showed when I voted for the Wilson 
bill. In the same way | would vote for this surrender if I be 
lieved the Gorman bill a whit better than the McKinley bill, 
and if I believed, as is claimed, that it is the best bill that can 
be passed through the Senate. But I do not believe this. | 
think that the assertion that it is the best the Senate will do is 
butagigantic bluff. Ido not believe that the concessions made to 
robbery in over six hundred amendments were really necessary 
to pass this bill through that body. I do not believe there is a 
single Democratic Senator who would stand out tothe last for a 
concession to the sugar trust or steel-rail pool,or to any one of 
the other great robbing combines, if forced to an open and de- 
cisive vote. I believe that to carry the Wilson bill with abso- 
lutely free sugar through the Senate and make it a law, and 
thus have at least something to show to our constituents when 
we go back to them. it is only necessary for us to stand firm. 
Therefore, as I said before, I will not vote for this surrender — 
this shameful and cowardly, because unnecessary, surrender. 

In the position of no surrender the House will have the sup- 
port not merely of the Democratic masses, but, with the excep- 
tion of the trusts and their allies, of the whole people of the 
United States Istherea Democratic newspaper of consequence 
in the country in which you have not found appeuls to us not to 
hoist the white flag’ Is there a Republican newspaper in the 
country which has not kept its readers informed of the shame- 
ful and open jobbvery and bribery by which the sugar trust has 
carried to this point the prop sition to levy an enormous tax on 
the people to swell its ill-gotten millions? Do not let us with- 
draw from this struggle by shameful surrender! Do not let us 
lower ourselves from the high plane we occupy to the level of 
the United States Senate! 

If we do we will not have to wait long to feel the indignant 
repudiation of the pzople. As soon as this bill is signed by the 
President you will find that the most prominent result of the 
great Democratic victory of 1842 has been that we have made a 
present of some forty-five or forty-six millions in cash to the 
sugar trust, besides giving it power to collect millions more from 
the people every year, and that every woman in your constitu- 
ency who sees the bag of sugar she buys decreased one-third has 
become a missionary against such false Democracy. 
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State Bank Notes. 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD LANE, 
JF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, Jun » 1894. 


ym the bill (H. R. 3895) to suspen 
f 10 per cent upon notes issued during 


The House having under considet 
operation of the laws imposing a 
the period therein mentioned 

Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: [I am opposed to State banks, and will there- 
fore vote against this bill. I believe in the money of the Uon- 
stitution—gold and silver—to be supplemented by a sufficient 
amount of paper money issued by the General Government to 
transact the businessof thecountry. The very ideaof ‘‘inoney” 
to my mind means gold and silver. 

I think, also, that that is the money of the Constitution. [ 
have recently read with care the history of the adoption of the 
Constitution and the decisions of our courts upon these ques- 
tions, and I[ have arrived at the conciusion beyond al) doubt that 
it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution to dis- 
pense with all paper money issued by the States. The States 
have repeatedly attempted to patch up a system of paper money, 
as the colonies did before them, and in nearly every case the 
attempt has proved a signal failure. | find that the average 
life of the State bank was only about four years. Many of them 
did not run more than eight months, ten months, or two years 
until they failed. 

In 186i there were sixteen hundred banks operating under 
State laws. Their issue was about $200,000,000, and every per- 
son was compelled to carry a bank-note detector in order to as- 
certain the genuineness of the notes and the solvency of the 
bank. The report in the United States Treasury at the time 
shows that in eighteen States there were twelve hundred and 
thirty banks, and out of this number one hundred and forty were 
broken, two hundred and thirty-four closed, and one hundred 
and thirty-one worthless. There were in existence at that time 
threes thousand kinds of altered notes, seventeen hundred va- 
rieties of spurious notes, four hundred and sixty varieties of 
imitation, and over seven hundred of other kinds more or less 
fraudulent. 

Yet in the face of these facts we are told by our friends from 
the South that we of the Democratic faith who are not in favor 
of that kind of a bank system are not Democrats. Now, | wish 
to say that so faras Democracy is concerned, the fund imental 





idea of it is right. Whoever isrightisa Democrat,and whoever 
is not right is nota Democrat. All State bank systems are sys- 
tems of class legislation. My friend from Tennessee | Mr. ' ] 
says that he wvnts to found bis State bank system upon Stat 

bonds and the bonds of cities and of counties. He wants po 


to do that in the South. 

Why should a man having a bond have any greater privilege 
in that respect than a man having afarm? Suppose I have 4uv0 
acres of land, worth $50 an acre, with aclear title, why yuld 
not [ have the same right to use that property to make 1 
by banking, that he proposes to give to a man who | 
oracity bond? Why donot you mikealaw that 





body an equal chance? Why do not you provide that if | n 
my farm, as the other man puts in his bonds, [ sh the 
same right that he has to make money by bankin 

But the fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the whole prinecip 


cious. There never ought to bs any right given to 


State or national, to issue morey. Ihe system is wrong | 


want to bevr testimony to the fact that we have the best tem 
of paper money in the worid, in my judgment, no i 
issued by a national bank, for in fact it is not; th is 
theory, for our money is now issued by the General Government 
and given to the bunks, and the Government is respons » for 


its red-mption. Ovr present. national-bank system has two 
vices. One is that this Government, for thir 

has been loaning from fifteen to eighteen million dollars to the 
national banks annually as a mere gratuity. 

The banker goes to the Treasury with his bonds and in ex 
change for his 350,000 in bonds they give him $45,000 in cur- 
rency, and that has amounted in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years to from fifteen to eighteen million dollars a year that this 
Government has given to these institutions as a bonus. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

ir. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
be nermitted to continue his remarks for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 


ty years or more 
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Mr. LANE. The other vice of national banks, under the legis- 
lation ofthe Republican party, is that they have had given them 
the power tocontract and to expand the currency at will. That 
is the most vicious grant of power that could be made. We had 
at one time over $300,000,000 of national-bank currency. Then 
the bankers met at Saratoga, or at San Francisco, and wined and 
dined and consulted together, and they determined that there 
was too large a circulation and that it must be curtailed, and 
they reduced their circulation to about $170,000,000. 

With these two vices eliminated we would have in our na- 
tional banks a splendid system of banking. Who wants to re- 
turn to the wild-cat banks? I have not yet’ passed beyond mid- 
dle life, but I well remember the oppression of that system. It 
issaid thaton one occasion, when a steamboat was going down the 
Illinois River, the captain desired toload up with wood at Peoria 
and he pulled up to the shore and asked, *‘ Is there any wood for 
sale here?” The man said yes. The captain asked what the 
price was. ‘‘That depends upon what money ro are going to 
pay,” said the man. ‘‘ Illinois owe 1 replied the captain. 
‘* Well,” said the man, “if you want this woodand youare going 
to Rey Illinois money, the price is cord for cord.” [Laughter. | 

ow, what kind of money was that? A man would go to bed 
at night supposing himself wealthy, and in the morning he would 
learn from the papers, or from some other source, that his bank 
had collapsed, and he would be penniless. It is easy to under- 
stand how the banks made money and the people lost under that 
system. Why, sir, Massachusetts, when she was still a colony, 
once organized a bank on the principle of loaning to the farmers. 
Five trustees were appointed to loan the money at 5 per cent, 
and they issued £50,000. The system went on for a time, and 
people began to refuse to accept the money, and then a penal 
statute was passed making it a penal offense to refuse it, and 
imposing a fine of £2 or £3 for refusing the notes. 

he scheme went on a little longer until finally nobody would 
take the money, and Massachusetts redeemed that paper at the 
rate of £1 for £9. That isabout the history of all such schemes. 
I want the General Government to issue the paper. I believe 
that in the formation of our Constitution that power was in- 
tended to be given and was given to Congress. I have nodoubt 
about it. Why did the States yield up toCongress the right to 
coin money? What was the reason for that? The States them- 
selves had been coining money; but when they came to frame 
the Constitution they decided to surrender that power. Why? 
Because one State had one ratio and another State had another 
ratio; and the object of giving the power to coin money to the 
General Government was to secure a uniform currency. The 
States went further than that. They gave up the right to issue 
any more bills of credit. 

hat is a bill of credit? A bill of credit isnothing more than 
a bank note. When the States surrendered those two rights to 
the General Government they, in my judgment, surrendered all 
os over the money question to the General Government if 
t should see proper to exercise it. 

I know that the Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that State banks were constitutional. Butif you will read the 
decision referred to you will find thatit isa makeshift, a dodge. 
Upon the first argument an opinion (not written) was unani- 
mously reached that the State banks were not constitutional. 
But when the Chief Justice died a rehearing of the case was se- 
cured; a reargument was had, and some of the judges were in- 
duced to change their minds; so that when the second opinion 
was delivered, it was held that a State had the right to do 
through a bank what it could not do itself; that is, to authorize 
the bank to issue money. 


Shall Offense’s Gilded Hand Shove by Justice ? 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, Auqust 16, 1894. 


On the claim of the Southern Pacific Com for $1,800,000 for services. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4777) making appro- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriation for the fiscal year end- 
rposes— 


= 30, 1894, and a prior years, and for other pu 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A brief historical recital is necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the merits of the question presented in this pro- 


posed appropriation. 
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In 1862 Congress enacted a law to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Under this lawand laws supplemental thereto, the 
Central Pacific Railroad or built noes Sacramento to Og- 
den, where it met the Union Pacific, a distance of 737.50 miles. 
It was afterward consolidated with the Western Pacific, which 
covered the distance from Sacramento to San Jose, 123.16 miles, 
making a total of 860.66 miles. 

To this consolidated company the Government of the United 
States donated 8,463,794 acres of land. To further aid in the 
construction of the road the Government loaned this corpora- 
tion United States bonds payable in thirty years from date of 
delivery, bearing interest at 6 per cent, to the amount of $27,- 
855,680. These bonds were sold by the company and are still 
outstanding, the Government in the meantime paying the inter- 
est. There is now due on account of these bonds, according to 
ne aie of the public debt for July of this year, $57,396,- 

An effort was made to compel the company to pay this inter- 
est as it accrued, but the Supreme Court decided that no part 
of the debt became due until the expiration of the thirty years 
when the bonds should mature. 

By the terms of the original act, which became a law in 1862, 
this loan of bonds was to constitute a first mortgage on the 
roads; but in a subsequent act, passed in 1864, the companies 
were authorized to execute a mortgage in a sum equal to the 
Government's lien and to make it prior thereto. 

In the original act it was provided that the aided companies 
should carry the Government mails and troops and supplies at 
fair and reasonable rates of compensation, the sums due there- 
for to be credited to the original indebtedness. A sinking 
fund of 5 per cent was also provided for. In the law of 1864 
only one-half of the amount due for services was to be so ap- 
plied; but in 1878 the Thurman law was passed, and this restored 
the original provision requiring the total sum earned for serv- 
ices to be soapplied, and required that 25 — cent of the net 
earnings be paid into the sinking fund for the final payment of 
the Government’s debt, instead of 5 per cent, asat first required. 

The Central Pacific was built and owned practically by four 
men, viz, Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hop- 
kins, and Charles Crocker. These four men, constituting the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, organized themselves into a 
‘* Contract and Finance Company,” and the one contracted with 
the other, that is, Stanford, Huntington et al. as the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, contracted with Stanford, Hunting- 
ton, etal. as the Contract and Finance Company for the con- 
struction of the road. 

Thus they were able to see to it that Stanford, Huntington, et 
al, should be well paid for building the road. I speak of this 
because it appears that from the date of the passage of the act 
of 1864, in which the Government's lien was made second to the 
lien for the construction of the road, there was a well-matured 
purpose on the part of the company to avoid the payment of the 
Government’s debt. 

I quote from the report of Governor Pattison, who was one of 
the commissioners appointed by the President to ‘‘ investigate 
the books, accounts, and methods” of these bond-aided roads. 
On page 138 of that report he says: 


The Central Pacific and Western Pacific aided portions (860.66 miles) were 
built for $40,000,000; for which bonds and stocks were issued by Messrs. Le- 
land Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and Charles Crocker, 
or under their direction, as follows: 





DOIG i ind icine teen cuts +00 bbis senses senses qntes cansececeuncseocscnce $70, 211, 680 

SOCK 200 ccaccncccccnncen- coccccccncsen rocees cnn cnnecses cece casececece 54, 000, 
Total issue of bonds and stocks ....................--.--.--.-- 124, 211, 680 

Ce Oe EE cakedeaccnanquedssates congnccccsqunscocsaheontey= 40, 000, 000 
I Gib 055 8 he AK, asin wdc CoS etndiedgece ines 84, 211, 680 


The bonds, reduced to a gold basis, ylelded %52,708,742.55. So that the four 
men who managed that company profited to the extent of over $12,000,000 in 
gold in addition to $52,000,000 of the stock which they divided among them- 
selves, and wubeogeansly sold ata high figure after declaring dividends to 
the amount of $18,453,670. 


In addition to the profits, if they can be so called, nee by 
these men in the construction and capitalization of the road, the 
same men appropriated the earnings of the road, which for the 
first twenty years were enormous. I quote from the majority 
report of the commission to which I have alluded, on page 87. 


The operation of the company appears to have been successful from its 
very inception. D the earlier years the sompeny was entirely free 
from competition and char, very high rates both for freight and passen- 
gers. The result of this is shown in the percentage of operating expenses as 
compared with gross earnings, which, during the early period of the com- 
pany, were as low as 23} per cent per annum, and at no time prior to 1875 
exceeded 40 per cent per annum. 
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From 1863 to the 3ist of December, 1869— 


The STOSS CAFNINGS WETS .... .- 202 .cascccceccce iaeantettetilcetsin $10, 807, 508. 76 
 nicncchinne cuscebceecessemiacsacesnanseneath 4, 700, 624. 56 
ns nase oukwnwcucdlebulens beaeubalmaals 6, 106, 884. 20 


eae ee isi cele stgaleiip aia dee Rata Ede Sa 374, 045. 63 


6, 480, 929. 83 
Interest and taxes paid, and Government requirements... ‘4, 053, 396. 03 


RI BRINE BOE oo ccistiicnsdinnuinnsivnes nibs ame 2, 427. 533. 80 





From the Ist of Jamuary, 1870, to the 31st of December, 1873, in i 
which latter year the first dividend was paid— 




















Fe GUO CRETE WOE Coc 00000 cncccnccesscccesecceccocccuss 41, 128, 618. 21 
Pe i Cg 17, 485, 371. 69 
Leaving net earnings .............. iad a a ania 23, 643, 246. 52 
il pc acndiipinkeniaetennaseempeheneimtienee ee 2, 167, 318. 29 
25, 810, 564. 81 

Interest and taxes paid, and Government requirements... 19, 235, 045. 49 
IE BIGORIID OI oc ctn ecw cicnaccccnsaves sanckacacesceces . QO 





From the Ist of January, 1874, until the Ist of January, 1884, 
which was the end of the dividend-paying period of the com- 





pany— 
TRO STORE GAPMINMS WOTO ooo on cnccsccccccccowe cocesasccesscune 196, 195, DD. BM 
CE GIs wil inc hnitigceme sedans cnceseanscesnscce ISRO Te 
sc. we aenteineeambepaieabinnd 85, 694, 971. 46 
TS inince ts sbanuncdssmnadacasenc egdied ca Ckasesmesadeaes 8, 191, 532. 17 








93, 886, 503. 63 
41, 349, 586. 64 


Interest and taxes paid, and Government requirements - -. 





ns SNE IND aici ns ddtesnckdmesenaneantcusendnaese 52, 536, 916. 99 
During the period last mentioned the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
distributed to its stockholders in dividends the sum of $34,308,055. (See vol- 
ume 5, page 2547.) But little stock was sold by Stanford, Huntington, Hop- 
kins, and Crocker until 1880. Between 1873 and 1877 they were substantially 
the only stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad. Nearly the entire 
amount of dividends declared during these years was therefore received by 
those four persons. 

As appears from this statement, the year 1884 was about the 
close of the dividend-paying period for the road. 

About this time this company concluded to open up anew 
field for operation. This was no doubt prompted by the fact 
that under the operation of the Thurman law the Government 
was about to secure some part of its debt, and by the desire on 
the part of the men now made rich to free themselves from any 
further liability and if possible stand from under that already 
created. 

Theretofore they were obliged to work in common with the 
Union Pacific and divide with that company all profits on the 
transcontinental traffic. They conceived the idea of acquiring 
a through route of their own. They appealed to the Legisla- 
tures of various States for a charter, and finally, March 12, 1884, 
the Legislature of the State of Kentucky granted to Henry D. 
McHenry, William G. Duncan, Samuel E. Hill, Samuel M. Cox, 
and Henry McHenry, jr., a charter, to be called the Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Kentucky. 

This company was not authorized to own property or build a 
railroad in Kentucky. In fact it was forbidden by the terms of 
its charter to do business in that State. They suspected it from 
the start. It was discredited and disowned from birth. This 
charter was immediately assigned to Stanford, Huntington & Co. 

They then leased the Central Pacific to this new creation for 
ninety-nine years. You might wonder why they did not sell 
out or abandon the oldroad. Well, there is a reason why they 
did not. Their purpose was to organize another line, a route 
by the way of New Orleans, and thence by water to the East. 

The only use therefore they could have for the Central Pacific 
was to prevent its successful operation, to keep up the freight 
and passenger rates so high as to divert the traffic to their new 
route. It did not matter to them now whether the Central paid 
or not. If there were net earnings they would all go to the Gov- 
ernment under the operation of the Thurmanlaw. All thatwas 
necessary, therefore, was to make it pay expenses. 

The Southern Pacific Company having leased the Central 
Pacific and its branches, and having leased, acquired, or con- 
structed the several roads which now constitute the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, has over its lines carried mails, sup- 
plies, and troops, for which services she now presents thisclaim, 
amounting to $1,809,539.70, and we are eeked to make the ap- 
propriation for its payment. 

Mr. Speaker, the important matter for our consideration at 
this time, the gist of the ‘whole matter involved in this ques- 
tion is, whose claim is this that is now presented for payment; 
to whom will the money go? 7 

It is conceded that these services were rendered by the 
Southern Pacific Company. I know the claim has been allowed 
by the courts, and I know that the services were not rendered 
by a bond-aided road. But it is a well-established fact 

Mr. ROATNER. I wish to ask my friend a question, which 
is the turning point of this matter in my mind. Upon what 
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legal principle will my friend maintain a set-off of an acknowl- 
edged debt due by the United States to one corporation, which 
is a lawful corporation up to this date, a legal entity, having a 
separate corporate existence, against a debt due to the United 
States by another and distinct corporation? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. That is the very proposition which 
{ was intending to address myself to, and | am obliged to the 
gentleman for stating it in such a concise form. We are all 
familiar with the history of the legislation concerning these 
bond-aided roads. I presume it is conceded in this discussion, 
for I have not heard it disputed, that the Central Pacific, which 
received aid in lands and bonds from the General Government, 
is insolvent. I will ask the gentleman from Louisiana if that is 
not conceded, that the Central Pacific Railroad Company is an 
insolvent corporation? 

Mr. BOATNER. I think it is generally conceded to be in- 
solvent. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. It is generally conceded to be in- 
solvent. Itisso stated by the representatives of the company 
in their briefs filed before the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 
I had the honor of sitting as a member of the Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads in the Fifty-first Congress, and I heard Mr. Hun- 
tington say to that committee that it was insolvent. The Pres- 
ident of the United States in his message to Congress speaks of 
it as insolvent. The commissioners appointed to investigate it 
say it is insolvent. The representatives of the company say 
that it is insolvent, and that it must be given further time or it 
can not pay. Therefore I take it to be conceded that it is an 
insolvent debtor. The gentleman asks me what right we have 
to set off against the Southern Pacific Company a debt due the 
Government from the Central Pacific Railroad Company. The 
answer to that is not difficult. 

It is as well established as any other fact in the history of this 
legislation, and in the history of the managementof these roads, 
that the Southern Pacific Company is the Central Pacific Com- 
pany; that it is a mere change of name and nothing more. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. [am a seeker for truth, and right 
there [ should like to ask the gentleman if he has any evidence 
to back up that statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The strongest and most incontro- 
vertible evidence, the admission of the claimant, made by the 
attorney who presented this case before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Iwill read from his language. On page 110 in 
his argument in favor of the payment of this debt by Congress, 
I find the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. Were these nonaided lines, for whose relief you are now 
speaking, built prior to the construction of the Central Pacific or after? 

Judge PAYSON. All after, I think. 

The fact is, they were built out of the proceeds of the Central 

*acific, as everybody knows who knows the history of this trans- 
action. They were built from the money earned by that road, 
which should have been set aside as a fund toredeem our bonds. 
These roads were constructed and obtained out of the proceeds 
and earnings of this original or parent road. To further an- 
swer the gentleman's question, however, I read from the same 
hearing: 

The CHAIRMAN. They were built and acquired by the same parties who 
built the Central Pacific? 

Judge PAYSON. Yes, sir; built and acquired; some were constructed and 
some were purchased. 

That is the statement made by the attorney who presents this 
claim to the Committee on Appropriations, that they were built 
and acquired by the same parties who acquired the Central Pa- 
cific, and 1 have added that they were built out of the money 
earned by the Central Pacific. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my friend allow at this point? 
T hold in my hand the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of 1891, from which it appears that these roads have a 
stock of $92,000,000, and owe $61,000,000 in bonds. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Ishall have to beg the gentleman’s 
pardon for not yielding further, my time is so limited. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It is right on that point, right in 
the teeth of the point. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I know to what the gentleman re- 
fers. He is quoting the stock and bonds of the various roads 
which were consolidated into the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Now, this is entirely a different corporation from 
that of which I speak. The Southern Pacific Company of Ken- 
tucky owes nothing; it is not a railroad company at all. It has 
a lease on this Southern Pacific Railroad Company, butit is not 
that company, neither does it own it. 

Now, further down here on page 110, a further admission is 
made: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, I understand you to say ali of these nonaided lines, 
in whose behalf you appeared to-day, were either constructed or purchased 
by the same people wno owned the Central Pacific Railroad and subsequent 
to the construction of the Central Pacific Railroad, and that these same peo- 
ple went tothe Legislature of Kentucky and obtained a charter for the Southe- 
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ern Pacific Company, and that the Southern Pacific Company has been op- 
erating the Central Pacific Railroad and the Southern Pacitic Railroad, and 
all of those other roads which have either been purchased or bullt by the 
owners of the Central Pacific Company? 

Judge PAYSON, Yes, sir. Substantially the same. 

Now, again, I want to make one more quotation from the at- 
torney of these roads, and it is important, I think, because it is 
the = point to which the gentleman attracted my attention. 
You will find it on page 112: 

The Southern Pacific Company has leased the Central Pacific for ninety- 
nine years upon the payment of a certain amountof money guaranteed, and 
whether there is any provision of the lease between the Central Pacific Com- 
pany and the Southern Paciiic Company as to these outside expenses I do 
not know, but I should say practically it does not make any difference what 
the contract is, because substantially the shareholders of one are the share- 
holders of the other, and it is like paying out of one pocket into another of 
the same man's clothes. 

Mr, HOPKINS of Illinois. Whose evidence is that? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, That is the statement of Mr. Pay- 
son. 

‘It is like paying out of one pocket into another in the same 
man's clothes.” It is the same man and the same clothes; it is 
only aquestion of pockets. Wecertainlycan understand so simple 
a case as that. 

Pn BOATNER. Will the gentleman permit one other ques- 
on? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I have very little time remaining. 

Mr. BOATNER. Itis this. Under existing conditions will 
it be legally possible for the United States, when it comes to 
evade this judgment of the bond-aided Pacific roads, to plead 
this debt as an offset against them, except as the result of ob- 
taining a judgment against the stockholders of the bond-owing 
roads on their personal liability? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I donot say that it is possible at 
law. Perhaps there is that want of mutuality, which is a 
necessary element in pleading a set-off, technicall speaking. 
What [ say is that we have the power and it is our duty to loo 
beyond these technical barriers that these debtors have raised 
up between themselves and a most generous and benevolent 
creditor. 

It may become pecestarZ to pursue these gentlemen and their 
estates individually; andif wecan obtain judgment then you will 
not deny that we could reach the property of either in whatever 
form it might be found. At least it seems to me that it is our 
duty to hold every dollar that the Government has in its posses- 
sion until we can adopt such legislative measures as will enable 
us to pursue not only this corporation in any form they may as- 
sume, but the individuals beyond and their assets if necessary, 
until we can wrest from their hands the property and the funds 
which they have diverted from their proper ends and corruptly 
converted to their own private uses. 

So it is our business. It is right and nae that we should 
hold in our hands every bit of security which we can get be- 
longing to any of these corporations so long as we can get it, 
whether directly or indirec I donot know how it is, but my 
understanding is that notice has been served of aclaim to be 
filed by the United States against the estate of ex-Senator Stan- 
ford for his part of this transaction and his liability for misdi- 
rection and misappropriation of this fund. I suppose that pro- 
ceedings inst the other participants in these frauds and 
crimes against our Government and people will also be made. 

[t am in favor of following them, Mr. Speaker, to the last. 
We should prosecute these claims to final judgment. The rec- 
ord should be made. There is a consideration which to me 
seems more important than the sum of money involved. The 
issue is, shall these scheming, cunning, crafty men, after hav- 
ing debauched and disgraced the public service, after having 
prostituted a great enterprise to selfish and unlawful ends, escape 
_— wealth and honor; shall fraud be triumphant? It is said 

at— 

In the co 

Ottense's gilded hand may shove ny justice; 
And oft ‘tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. 


Let us nope that it shall not be so in this case. 

Some solicitude has been expressed lest such proceedings 
might reach and cripple the university which has been endowed 
out of these misappropriated funds at Palo Alto, 

Mr. Speaker, | would do no violence to that great institution 
but for its own sake it were better if it bore another name. 
itis the property of the United States let us erase the name from 
the lintels over its doorways and in lieu thereof write The Peo- 
ple’s University. 

Then let us endow a chair which shall teach the doctrine of 
political integrity, public morals, and common honesty, inorder 
that this transaction may stand hereafter as a warning against 
those who wish to induige in spectacular philanthropy at the 
expense of others. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time this claim has been 
2 for payment. It made its appearance in the Fiftieth 
88. e discussed itin the Fifty-first Congress, and alsoin 

the Fifty-second. 

To my friends on this side of the House I wish to say that this 
claim was rejected by the Fifty-first Congress. That ought to 
be conclusive against it, though I think they would be giad to 
see us pay it, for they all seem to be for it now; yet they would 
not assume the responsibility when they had the power. 

Why, sir, that Fifty-first Congress, it seems to me, paid every- 
thing but this. They went back a hundred years and digged 
up the old French spoliation claims and paid them. Olaim at- 
torneys ransacked their archives and emptied their pigeon- 
holes and brought in here and had allowed claims which this 
generation had not heard of. 

But even that Congress refused to appropriate this money, 
and I ask the Democrats of this House if we shall now come 
cheerfully forward and pay into this ‘‘one pocket” this sum of 
$1,800,000 while the other pocket in ‘‘ the same clothes” owes 
us more than $50,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 





Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We assembled in this Hall more than one year 
ago as the Congress of the United States in obedience to the 
command of the people to correct the many abuses forced upon 
them by the reckless legislation of the Republican party, and 

ecially for the repeal of the McKinley law, which was the 
chief blight and mildew that had destroyed confidence in busi- 
ness and brought universal distress upon the great mass of the 
people. This task, I apprehend, can not be fully appreciated, 
except by those who are directly charged with the responsibil- 
ity. Every obstacle and every threat that venality and corrup- 
tion could invent has been thrown in our pathway. The pro- 
tectionist and the trusts have omitted no effort to conceal their 
nefarious p and intrench themselves behind the decoy 
and lead the unsuspecting astray. 

All the force arising from ill-gotten gains and organized Mc- 
Kinleyism stands as a barrier against our efforts. The trust, 
the monopolist, and the monometallist aredefiant. Theyclaim 
to own the entire Republican Senate and enough Democrats to 
defeat any effort to wrench from their — the protection that 
they receive. They not only rely upon this array of power in 
the Senate of the U aited States, but the entire Republican party. 
I willadmit that it is humiliating to recognize the fact that three 
or four Senators who were elected as Democrats and hold Demo- 
cratic commissions are ready to coSperate and act with the Re- 
publicans when a raid is to be made upon the peoples treasury 
and the earnings of the toiling millions. hen we entered 
these Halls on the 7th day of August, 1893, we found the Treas- 
ury bankrupt—the surplus of almost $100,000,000 that Mr. Cleve- 
land had handed over tothe Harrison Administration was gone — 
contracts for public buildings, improvements of rivers and har- 
bors, wild extravagance in all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, and the revenue laws wholly inadequate to assess and col- 
lect the necessary revenue to pay the currentexpenses contracted 
by a Republican Congress. 

If we are to judge a party by its legislation, I call the atten- 
tion of the other side of the House to this McKinley law that 
embodies all the financial ability, ) t, honesty, patriotism, 
and honest regard for the welfare of the people and the integ- 
rity of the Government. Now after four years of practical test 

law is found to be an absolute failure asa revenue measure, 
leaving the Government in debt more than seventy millions an- 
nually. This is the law our Republican friends want to retain 
upon the statute books, If they had had an honest regard for 
the taxpayer, it seems to me no such law would have ever been 
enacted. We find a total disregard of business principles in al! 
branches of the Government, thousands of special favorites, 
henchmen, and political workers were pl upon the pay 
rolls, rendering no equivalent for the large ies which 
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they were drawing out of the people’s Treasury. The business 
interestsof the entire country were demoralized; the confidence 
of the people was destroyed; alarm was engendered in the great 
commercial centers of trade as well as its exchange throughout 
the world: the price of farm products, the wages of labor were 
reduced at least 30 per cent, and at the same time the demand 
for labor was growing less and less every day. Panic seized 
upon the holders of American securities at home and abroad, 
creating a drain of the gold in the Treasury, forcing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to borrow money to meet the exigencies of 
this Republican folly. With this national calamity hovering 
over the country like a hideous nightmare, the Republicans of 
this House and Senate, with the air of apparent virtue, stand 
forth in solid phalanx resisting every honest effort to restore 
prosperty to the people, bring peace to the country, and pro- 
tect the credit of the Government. The oaly epitaph that can 
be written upon their conduct to-day is, that the country must 
live under McKinleyism or not live atall. 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of public affairs has reached that 
point when the repeal of these destructive laws are demanded 
by a large majority of the people. The Harrison Administra- 
tion exhausted the surplus in the Treasury. This was not be- 
cause the officials were corrupt and purloined the money. It 
was for the reason that the Republican party had not the ca- 
pacity, or the honesty, to grapple with these great questions 
and provide adequate revenue laws. They knew all about pro- 
tecting the manufacturers, but nothing about protecting the 
Treasury. The Harrison Administration is not innocentin this 
matter. The Republicans then in Congress as well as now fall 
under thiscensure. Now, when every man inthe country knows 
that the laws created by the Republican party for the proper 
administration of the Government have failed, not one of them 
in this body has submitted one line of statute, nor one word of 
counsel to change these destructive laws and try to bring back 
prosperity and happiness to the people. 

Gentlemen, this is unpatrioticas well as dishonest; but whether 
you aid us or not the people will be treated with justice by us. 
The never-ending demand of the people for justice and relief 
has come up here every hour and every day since we assembled 
pleading in the name of a common country to be relieved from 
the unnatural and unjust burdens imposed upon them by McKin- 
leyism; not only letters by the thousand, petitions by the hun- 
dreds, and the personal appeals that we have heard, but the pite- 
ous cry of the hungry millions has filled the land from one end 
of the country to the other, asking why this unnatural condi- 
tion obtains with the laboring millions. Why are the energies 
and the hopes of those producing millions overshadowed by the 
pall of eternal midnight? Certainly it is not the choice of the 
great mass of mankind to have it so. 

I had always understood that it was the common desire of all 
honest men to better their conditions inlife. According to the 
highest decree man shouldeat his bread by the sweat of his face. 
For the past twenty years the laboring man in the various vo- 
cations has exerted his genius and his skill faithfully and well, 
and more real wealth has been produced by him in that time 
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than any twenty years in the history of the country; but strange 
to say, the men who produced this vast wealth have retained 


but @small share of it. They have stood at thelathe, theforge, 
in the workshop, in the field, and in the mine, and when they 
straighten up their aching backs and raise their heads and take 
an accounting for the year that has come and gone, they find 
but few of them have acquired any considerable amount of prop- 
erty. 

A very large majority of them is in no better financial condi- 


tion than they were when they began, still depending upon daily | 


toil for the common comforts of the little home, and if they lose 
asingle day the rent and the bread are not paid for. The fu- 
ture is full of gloom to such men. They see prices also declin- 
ing notonly here, but throughout the world, and employment 
growing less every day. These men also see the fruits of their 
toil flowing into the pockets of the few out of all reasonable pro- 
ortion. These vast millions created by them under the MckKin- 
ey law go toother people, and when these men see that the 
transfer of all this wealth is procured by the tricks of legisla- 
tion, why should they not complain? 

No people that ever lived in any age of the world, under any 
form of government, despotic or otherwise, have ever been de- 
ceived, imposed upon, and robbed of such vast earnings as the 
laboring masses of this country. From the best data that can 
be had more than six hundred millions annually of their earn- 
ings has passed from them into the pockets of the protected 
through the enforcement of the McKinley law. Who can be 
surprised at the unrest and complaint of the laboring millions | 
when such legislation as this—and the destruction of one-half 
of the money of the country—is tolerated and submitted to by | 
a free people. This plundering scheme, so ably devised by 2 | 





| aid in honest legislation. 


| operation. 


| dilatory motions, amendments that they never expect: 





























































small junta of conspirators, has enabled its special beneticiaries 
under its provisions to so enrich themselves that no contin - 
gency can place them in the dependent condition of the lab 
ing man. 

They can at will close their factories and turn their men into 
the streets, with or without a cause, or they can accomplish the 
same result by reducing wages so low that their men can not 
live. McKinleyism give s the ] rotected itocratic power over 


the genius, the muscle, the wages, and the homeof the laboring 
man, the power to limit or extend the market, to fix prices and 
control the state. It is thementor and er rof mono} 

the harlot of trusts. The unrest of organized labor 
frequent strikes during the past twenty years are traccable 
no other source but this mock American system of prot 

If the constantly increasing rate of high tariff could inerea 


the price of labor and commodities, as its advocates claim, giv- 
ing business larger protits and labor better pay, we should have 
recorded a larger falling off in the nur 
and labor troubles. 

But instead of diminishing they both have steadily gone on 
increasing. From 1873 to Lss82 inclusive, 75,000 failures occurred 
in the United States. That was more than double the number 
that had ever been recorded before in the same length of time; 
but in the eight years from 1883 to 1892 the startling number 
rose to 82,0v0. The year 1890, the year the McKinley tariff 
went into effect, the failures were 12,273. The next year the 
number was increased, and this new doctrine of McKinleyism 
failed to tax the people into prosperity. During the year 1893, 
when this law had gotten into full operation, the failures reached 
the startling figures of 15,560, representing liabilities of $462,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold that it is the highest duty of every mem- 
ber upon this floor to institute and enact such measures as will 
speedily bring relief to the people of this country. There is no 
excuse for procrastination. Delay is criminal. What power 
and influence I may possess will be exerted to the end that these 
crushing burdens which are now upon the backs of the people 
shall be removed, that their unhappy condition be changed, re- 
store the laboring man to his rights, and bring abeut that friendly 
and reciprocal relation that should obtain between labor and 
capital. To conserve this demand this House promptly passed 
the Wilson tariff bill, which substantially met the approval of 
all the people, a bill that went farther to lighten the burdens of 
the oppressed than all of its predecessors. 

The bill was fair in all of its provisions and not radical in 
terms. It wasalong step in the highroad of practical tarif 
reform. I hold that tariff reform means that we should proceed 
by evolution. Our country and its complicited interests ar 
too great for sudden and extreme changes inrevenue laws. We 
should steadily and carefully press forward vear by year so a 
not to bring alarm or distress in any branch of business, but 
sufficiently aggressive to demonstrate its necessity by practica 
This Wilson bill was reported to the Senate on the 
2d day of February last. The very day it was reported to the 
Senate the sugar trust, all the Republican Senators, togeth: 
with three or four Democratic Senators, commenced a well o 
ganized and persistent opposition that was executed by de! 


nber of business failures 


d to hay 
adopted, points of order, filibustering, motions to adjour 
breaking of quorums, and speeches without number : 
of endless duration. The bill in fact had to run the gaunt! 
all mercenary and selfish opposition. 

Havemeyer was there to hold his twenty-seven millions u 
the McKinley bill if possible; if not, to secure his twenty-on 
millions under the Senate bill. His power and influence was 
only limited by hisimpudence. The agents of the barbed wire 
trustscamped in the galleries of the Senate Chamber like sen- 
tinels in the watch-tower. The coal barons neglected no op- 
portunity to whisper their fears and desires into the ears of all 
that would listen. They were vigilant, constant, and aggres- 
sive. The iron kings were more diplomatic than their associ- 
ates in their efforts to continue their raid upon the Treasury. 
They formed a lobby syndicate out of all the other agents of pro- 
tected interests hanging about the Capitol, forcing them into 
mutual action under this régime, and by that means their cam- 
paign was foughi. 

The country knows the result, and they also very clearly ap- 
preciate the difficulties surrounding their true representatives. 
We do not and should not expect the party that created all the 
trusts for their political benefit, the party that always opposed 
the people for the benefit of the few, ths party of monopoly, the 
party of special privileges, the party that has made the million- 
aire, and the party that has impoverished the wage-earner to 
This party, under the leadership of 
their chosen bosses, aided by Mr. Havemeyer and twv or three 
conditional Democrats, have been enabled to defeat the Wilson 




























bill, continue demoralization in all branches of business, and in- 
a crease misery, hardships, and want upon millions of working 


ople. 

Ger Republican friends manifest acase-hardened indifference 
about the, present condition of labor and business, and act as 
though the laws under which we are now living were not of 
their own creation. They turn to us and say you are in 

. power, you have all the branches of Government under your 
"| control, that you are responsible for the present and past condi- 
: tions of public affairs. That statement is not true and the peo- 

e know it. I deny the allegation, and if it were true it is well 

nown that we have not been in power a sufficient length of 

time to repeal these cruel statutes. It is alsoa well-known fact 

that the Democrats have not a majority in the Senate on the 

question of tariff reform, It was supposed that we had until the 

' test of true Democracy was applied. Then we discovered that 
we had been counting our enemies as our friends, 

I wish to say to the gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
when they attempt to argue that we have a majority in the Sen- 
ate and that we are responsible for the action of that body, they 
shovld consult the record. I am free to say to them that the 
statement is not true. The present Senate now consists of 85 
members, 38 Republicans and 1 Populist who always votes with 
them, making really 39 rp emma! 3 Populists, 40 Demo- 
crats, and 3 members who call themselves Democrats who vote 
with the Republicans for the continuance of the McKinley bill. 
These three Senators should be classed as they vote, with the 

Republicans, and recognized in full fellowship with that party. 
4 It is perfectly apparent that we can not pass a Democratic tariff 
Hi bill through the Senate by Democratic votes. If we secure any 
: reform legislation there we have to depend upon the Populists 
r for at least three votes. ‘These men hold the balance of power. 

This fact I want the country to fully understand in order to 
fix the responsibility. The people must and shall know the 
facts about all this delay, fraud, and deception that has been 
imposed upon them, and is now sought to be renewed and con- 

. tinued by the Republicans and these pretended Democrats who 
have allied themselves together to this end. They have con- 
i spired to continue McKinleyism and thus defeat the Wilson bill. 
| r. Speaker, I want to say here and now that the man who 
claims to be a Democrat and votes against the Wilson bill, andin 
fuvor of continuing McKinleyism in full force in this country is 
a traitor to the Democratic party, its traditions and platforms, 
as well as an enemy of the people, and such men should receive 
the condemnation of all Democrats. 

We have reached a time and condition that compels us to ac- 
cept and pass the Senate bill without amendment or change 
of a single word or continue in force the McKinley law. The 
: alternative now is the Senate bill or the oe bill. It isa 
is well-known fact to all of us that if the Senate could recall their 
a own bill and take action upon it, it would be defeated. In this 
H | contingency no Democrat should hesitatefor one moment. Our 
ii - duty is plain. While the Senate bill is not an ideal law with 
4 me, yet it is infinitely a better law for the whole people than 
1 the law now in force. It is a great advance toward real and 

substantial reform. It will save for the consumer in the neces- 

saries of life at least three hundred and eighy millions annu- 
ally, and place in the Treasury of the United States at the 
same time sixty millions for public expenditures more than the 

McKinley law. 

I think we can safely promise to the people that many of the 
defects now in the Senate bill can and will be corrected by spe- 
cial bills in the future. It is not the intention of the Demo- 
cratic party to take any steps backward. With free coal, free 
iron, free sugar, and free barbed wire, the bill will meet the in- 
dorsement of the country at large. in the form that it now 
comes from the Senate, itis the best and most radical reform 
measure proposed or adopted in the last forty-seven years. The 
scaling down of duties are far below the Morrison bill, and still 
lower than the Mills bill. It isa far better law for the ro- 
than the measure proposed by the tariff commission of 1883 
It breaks the force of McKinleyism and gives us a larger free 
list than any measure heretofore pro d. It places jumber, 
salt, wool, tin, binding-twine, agricultural implements, cotton 
ties, nursery stock, nickel ores, petroleum, an bagging on the 
free list. I apprehend that as soon as the people have an op- 
ow to study and appreciate the provisions of this new 

aw they will be fully satisfied, and I feel certain its operations 
' and effect will besatisfactory. . 

I submit a table here that I think will fully satisfy the most 
radical tariff reformer that the present bill is the most drastic 
measure ever presented to Congress and ee * that body. 
Under the ad valorem system the different schedules can be 

fully understood by all the people. Under the McKinley law 
the specific and ad valorem duties were so confounded and com- 
plicated that it required an expert to explain them. 
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The most prominent reductions of duty proposed by the Sen- 
ate bill are set forth below: 


Percent 
of re- 
duction. 


Articles. 








I oo crear an ccgdlgehabeeber sed tdukine Wibss oanedd odds 
ie Se a oS a bese sade bbekebbucershasavdednd 
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Owen meen cece eres ce eee ee eee meee ee eens nes ee eens seen ee eenes 


ad 
Nee eee TT nn ee ee ee ecco nduh Swecbncbsduapemaane 
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A eee calls cbibw ewlsiad benenasotwoian 46. 67 

Be I TO ia ai lk, in. dls ania cumneuebvaneeesade 45. 46 

All other and slabs, blooms, or loops ............-.....---.--.+------ 76. 31 

SBOE OE WEROEE CLEOT OE BOOT) occ ic cnn cnnc nc cced sc cone conc sccocnes- 45.73 

Neen enn nn nee net a da ews menona 46, 05 

Wire rope made of stee! wire not smaller than No. 5 wire gauge-. 58. 40 

Nee i eumneinn 60. 09 

ee Seek kone mye 61.50 

Penknives and etter acest ata daiin de gudeltiees wou 42.50 

I a cee nomen’ 52. 09 

RE Re ay Neat 53.15 

Nee cae aiak enaknedewandeiccecks 55. 88 

ie a ee tas et ein we wabaneweneccicese 46. 16 

I a a eo paaleiensiechewse cebu 76. 67 

I a ts le eanmaheb anu €0. 88 

I eee een ambhigtbhsnenhewe 61.00 

I ee eee a Se es id cnagisinkhh bed sdbencwew’ 50. 00 

ei a ia a ta lie bhi sill Melee Rac ugecisiennes 50. 00 

SEEN .c«cc0nee sablen i dmdoniahbaetimieithedbbtihbikenchougnanes 71.00 

a ca aaa eee ee etait niin a eeniien ena aha 79.00 

ted (ON ak es | Ee bn nidabue cadsiet avec cdebtecdeudes 68. 00 

i a a bie de cli. a cd ednoweee 51.00 

I niin and andteadies cine erntawianteassnbbenee seen 50. 00 

aa Be epen nna dances 40. 00 

chin abide Din Sone haku suacbdeh dbed oesbahe mheuunSuswcsee un caswesae 73. 00 

tie aa epthbbineseeatddues dda bdednddeentsinaeccens wntedd 53. 00 

a ee meind 50. 00 

IR a es banaeuledeacebean 47.00 
I hae raid <5 nal pie ees iindatindds edinodpladodiseed cécesuacd <ane 50. 

Cotton plushes 50. 00 

ge SS eae 50. 00 

Cables, hemp, untarred 55. 00 

chasm a 
ne hintnase ‘ 72. 

BOGE cnnccnnses ' 71.00 

Woolen yarns ... 89. 00 

eh oe ak Ab eee cnn ensed Mie edb awehewaweee -eskeeea 77.00 

i eile ends bk edd Re shoe KObbEREUSn > HEnsEseoe 74, 00 

i a cone uese 72. 00 

hi cnseusaceesee 72.00 

71.00 

ee EA tl ie poeedn 54. 00 

a Ne tins 52. 00 

Re CO ee 64, 00 

67.00 

69. 00 

39. 00 

50. 00 

63.00 

@ 50.00 

41.00 

62. 00 

66. 00 

47.00 

41.00 

71.00 

50. 00 

72.00 

80. 00 


Tariff statement showing the value of imports, rates of duty, and revenues under 
the McKinley law and the estimated revenues under the House bill and the tariff 
dill as it passed the Senate July 3, 1894; also the duties on and revenues from 
sugar under the ta: law of 1888, the bounties paid to and revenues from sugar 
under the Mc Kinley law, and the rates of duty and estimated revenues under 
the Senate bill; also a statement showing the amount saved to the consumer by 
the adoption of the Senate bill in place of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool 
and woolens. 


English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton —- 60 inches wide, weighing 11} ounces per yard: Cost per 


yard is. 3d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: 

Cents. 
McKinley duty (38} cents per pound -+- 40 per cent per yard) -....-.-..-.- 39. 80 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard) .......... 20.2 n-ne none cone nee en ne eee 10. 80 

ee ND aki nichsnkcennk ASaiccerdewswve ened lincceishuibn wake 29. 00 


The samples No.1 to No. 6attached to the respective statements represent 
actual aalcon' Lee ys 7 the current ae oe bea me = actual 
voice ces, as © a er’s de ment in New York. 
rie. ai , opens . J. SCHOENHOF, 
Deputy Appraiser of the Port of New York. 


English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York 
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84 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard Is. 2}d., less 7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (38) cents per pound -++ 40 per cent per yard)............ 42.00 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard) _.........-. I i ae et Oe aa 10. 40 
Saved to consumer 31. 60 


English overcoatings, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 


New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 ounces per yard: Price 1s. 9d. net per 
yard, 42 cents net per yard: 





Cents. 

McKinley duty (33 cents per pound + 40 per cent per yard) ............- 70. 45 

CeeP es SUIT Cle UN CINE OD INO iin cng cg ctnéds neat susddueniiesouses 16. 80 
Saved to consumer-........- Cs uledsdiahcecnrnisths -ataihdugiaguesethacomeal eae iada aca 53. 65 | 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the port of New York, 


57 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 62} 


cents per yard: 





Cents 

McKinley duty (44 cents per pound--50 per cent), per yard_........... 86} 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard...... S ntcpabinndshteannteebwacwunien 21) 
Ne SN ine inis: seiningibenebeadaueneaanbe becakeonsne 55 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard-+-50 per cent), per yard....--. 24 
PUN Cy Gre Pr COO UE FONG o cancccedacesdees nc cnncnsccustaceannces 9 
SE EIN Soin ttankcs atien annem aceayreaanediaweniae® 15 


French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the port of New York, 
80 inches wide, weight 24 ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 





Cents. 
McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard-+-50 per cent), per yard_...... 20 | 
SO ery GO OE COMA), OT FONG no cdins v cncncenteucdeccesccesasccesuccce 10 
ee Oe IG so citi ddcins vais ccovetneneiandeen nhemacialicieatiawns 10 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
1892-'93. Imports of manufactures of Wool...................-.---.. 836,993,000 





BREE cack skdecuewadadcudetiedced deeunsensctansdadevesbeahbacsd ee 
Sat WRN, GUE DOGG, «oc vcnesccecccacncensecesns 73,441,000 
1889-'90. Census year, domestic manufactures: 
WO I, ocigan ccventiebiednanes new $133, 577, 000 
We GE Sn cwanue- acencotecesanesensttunn 79, 194, 000 
Hosiery and knit goods............ $67, 241, 000 
Deduct cotton hosiery-............. 17,000, 000 
———— 50, 241,000 
TION, <n: cnnnaconsevired ccpniesensanenensessaen. arene 
—_—_—_———. 310, 782, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures-.................... 384, 223, 000 
Add 33} per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits.... 128,074,000 
Cost of wool manufactures to consumers..........-. 512, 297, 000 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate bill on same 
amounts: 
I on bene cade nsemwtnccensnenes atenssse Oe ee 
eee 
53, 658, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures, #310,000,000, 
reduced from an average of 100 percent duty 
to 45 per cent rate as aresult of free wool... 224,525, 000 














278, 183, 000 

Add 33} per cent as profits........... i cmaeeeineeiel 2, 728, 000 
370, 911, 000 
Amount saved to consumers under Senate bill. ...... 141, 386, 000 


The farmer will save in the price of agricultural implements 
about $10,000,000 each year. The people of the United States 
will save in the price of woolen goods at least $140,000,000 annu- 
ally. They will be able to save in the cost price of lumber $60,- 
000,000 a year; $12,000,000 will be saved annually of the sugar 
bounty. Without consuming time to give the figures showing 
the great reduction of expenses and bounties arising from this 
bill, [ will content myself by submitting a partial number of the 
articles placed in the free list—articles taxed by the McKinley 
bill but put upon the free list by our bill: 


APPENDIX D. 
FREE LIST. 


Statement, by groups, of articles which were taxed by the McKinley act, but put 
on the free list by the Senate dill. 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided for. 
Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol. 
Coal tar, all preparations of, not colors or dyes, not specially provided for. 
Oils, mineral: 
Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products of coal tar 
All other. 
Iron, sulphate of, or copperas. 


a 
armined. 

Extracts or pastes of. 
Iodine, resublimed. 
Olls: 

Cotton seed. 

croton. 
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SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—continued 


Paints, colors, etc.: 
Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufac 
tured 
Ocher and ochery earths, dry 
Sienna and sienna earths, dry 
Umber and umber earths, dry 
Potash, caustic or hydrate of, retined in sticks or rolls. 
Soda, sulphate of: 
Glauber salts. 
Salt cake, or niter cake. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTH, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE, 
Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF, 
Iron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore 
Cotton ties of iron or steel: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20. 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. 
Copper and manufactures of: 
Ores (fine copper contained therein). 
Regulus of, and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 
contained therein. 
Old, fit only for manufacture, and clippings from new copper 
Composition metal, of which copper is a component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for. 
Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in other forms 
not manufactured, not specially provided for. 


Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines and cot 
ton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph, if im 
ported from a country which lays an import duty on like articles imported 


from the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the 
passage of this act. 
(NotTe.—Dutiable under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
metal, paragraph 215.) 
SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF, 
Timber: 
Used for spars and in building 
Hewn and sawed. 
Squared or sided, not specially provided for. 
Lumber: . 
Boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber— 
Of hemlock, white wood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood— 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, 
All sawed lumber, not specially provided for— 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides, 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of 
cedar. 
Unmanufactured, not specially provided for. 
Veneers of wood. 
Clapboards— 


Pine. 
Spruce, 
Hubs for wheels, posts, last, wagon, oar, gun, and heading blocks 
and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. 
Laths. 


Pickets and palings. 
Shingles 

White pine. 

All other. 
Staves of all kinds. 


SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ETC, 


Milk, fresh. 
Broom corn. 
Cabbage. 
Cider, 
Eggs, yolk of. 
Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines. 
Pease, green, in bulk or packages, 
Fish, fresh: 
Herring. 
Salmon. 
All other. 
Tallow. 
Grease of wool, known as degras. 
Salt: 
In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 
In bulk. 
SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETO. 


Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 

In plain, green, or colored, molded, or pressed glass bottles— 
Containing each not more than three fourths of a pint. 
Containing more than three-fourths of a pint each and not more 

than one and one-half pints each. 

Otherwise than in such bottles, or in such bottles containing more 

than one and one-half pints each. 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC, 
Flax: 

Straw. 

Not hackled or dressed. 

Tow of. 

Hemp, tow of. 

Hemp. 

Twine, manufactured in whole or in part of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, 

sisal grass, or sunn: Binding. 

Burlaps, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either 
of them, shall be the component material of chief value (except such 
as may be suitable for bagging for cotton): 

Not exceeding 60 inches in width. 
Exceeding 60 inches in width. 
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BCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC.—continued. 
Bags for grain made of burlaps. 
Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and allsimilar material for covering cot- 
ton, composed in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute butts— 
Valued at 6 cents or less per square yard. 
Valued at more than 6 cents per square yard. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL, 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu- 
factures of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Class |: Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of 
merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and 
wools of like character with any of the preceding, including 
such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of 
Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada and elsewhere, and 
also including all wools not hereinafter described or desig- 
nated in classes 2 and 3— 

Unwashed wool. 
Washed wool. 
Scoured wool. 

Class2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 

Wool, unscoured. 
Wool, scoured. 
Wool, sorted. 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unscoured. 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, scoured. 

Class 3: Donskol, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, na- 
tive Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and including all such wools 
of like character as have been heretofore —, imported into 
—~ United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and else- 
where— 

Value 13 cents or less per pound— 
ool. 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 
Value over 13 cents per pound— 
Wool, 
Wool, sorted. 
* Camel's hair, Pe a ‘ ; ted, the hat 
anufactures, composed wholly or part of wool, wors' alr 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals: 

Rags, mungo, flocks, noils, and waste— 

Top, slubbing, roving, ring, yarn, garnetted, and other wastes. 
Rags, mungo, and flocks, 
Noils. 

SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 


Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: 
Ostrich feathers. 
All other. 
Paintings, in oll or water colors. 
Statuary. 
Hatters’ plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton. 
a under section 3, actof October 1, 1890: 
Coffee. 
Goatskins, raw. 
Hides, raw or uncured,whether dry, salted, or pickled, and other skins, 
except sheepskins with the wool on. 
Unenumerated under section 4, act of October 1, 1890: Enfleurage pomades. 


APPENDIX E. 


A statement showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 

Hnelish cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weighing 11} ounces per yard: Cost per 
yard ls, 8d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: 





Cents. 

McKinley duty (38} cents per pound-+-40 per cent per yard) ............ . 38.80 | 
Sennte GULF (OP HOF CON HSL FALE) ... cane cncn cc cscccasssccenceeccseesncaube 10. 80 
DWF OE BO TORE non cnn co nduank ques catdnnskinahibuateseauuensiaael 29.00 


The samples No.1 to No.6 attached to the respective statements represent 
actual pooner oy od made in the current . € prices are the actual 
invoice prices, as passea by the appraiser’s department in New York. 

English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York. 
M4 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard 1s. 2}d., less 7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: 





Cents. 

McKinley sun (38} cents per pound--40 per cent), per yard......... eons 42.00 
Senate Guky (6) PEL CHEW, PEE FOR .. ecancuvucetbenevanvasecescannayesssonte 10. 40 
Gavel 00 GOMMEMGE wvcccccchsncccdnavevantentavcedcies Gabbcendetn a. 31.60 


English overcoatings, Wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 inches per yard: Price 1s. 9d. net per 
yard, 42 cents net per yard: 








Cents 
McKinley duty (33 cents per pound-+-40 per cent), per yard _............. 70.45 
Senate duty (@ per cent), per yard...... 2.2.22... en ee ee cence ewe eee 16. 80 
RIE «oie css oth ct ieie hin ptebeseenphii vedi ie dnid 53. 65 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the port of New York 
57 inches wae weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s, 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 62 
cents per yard: 





Cents. 

McKinley duty (44 cents per pound--50 per cent), per yard.............. 86 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per Ward... 2.2.2... ccc eee ncccceeccecnencceee (31 
IER Bt CORTRIEEP oon cos aspects teenakeasanentininineianiinden 55 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: 


‘ Cents. 

McKinley (12 cents per square yard-+-50 per cent), per yard....... 24 
Senate duty (60 per cent), per yard... ................-.-...... ES ae 9 
Saved 00 COMIMMMIER .. «2.2.2. ccccce conc cuucwece cendebestuctsabideibéotes 15 
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French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the portof New York 
30 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 


Cents. 
McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard r cent), per yard....._... 2 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard _.._.. = aeaee ) on x = dcendielinnditia 1 
Oe Be EE tide areal Hit et ici icetteidabcendcadelwetis ~ 10 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 











1892-"93. Imports of manufactures of Wool..........-....-2.0e-- eee $36, 993, 000 
PEE dunn Licieieauned avgueect-onacdedniihinndpeidicunanananwéen. Cae eE eee 
Import value, duty paid ................-.sccces---.-- 72,441,000 
1889-"90, Census year, domestic manufactures: 
WOON NO EO oss be oc cs cecenscccesecssccccn cece SIR, OTT, 000 
Rad. cabin cnctcncddnccetiiiinttn went 79, 194, 000 
Hosiery and knit goods............ $67, 241, 000 
Deduct cotton hosiery ........-...- 17, 000, 000 
——— 50, 241,000 
ie coe within pata maniennd saeae tibiisiains 47, 770, 000 
nae 310, 782, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures .................... 384, 223, 000 
Add 83} per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits... 128, 074, 000 





Cost of wool manufactures to consumers ....... .. 512, 297,000 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate billon same 
amounts: 
SE bi n6 c6én veyed ddudhiwesvdebeeses $36, 993, 000 
SE, GS POE GEER. ccrccnsbindn sesvecccnceese. GO 
53, 658, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures, $310, 000, 000, 
reduced from an average of 100 per cent duty 
to 45 per cent rate as a result of free wool. 224, 525, 000 


278, 183, 000 
Add 33} per cent as profits................-..-. 92, 728, 000 
———_——— 370, 911, 000 


Amount saved toconsumers on the woolen schedule 
eg eee 141, 386, 000 


This is one of the great redeeming qualities of the bill. The 
Senate bill which we will pass in a few hours will make a reduc- 
tion of about 12 per cent less than the McKinley bill, and when 
we take into consideration the long list of articles that are now 
free and the increase upon luxuries, the difference is very great 
in favor of the consumer. I submit the following table to show 
the duties fixed in the Mills bill, the McKinley law, and the 
Senate bill: 


Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mille bili, McKinley law, 
= Senate bill, with per cent of reduction by Senate bill onthe undermentioned 
articles. 


Per cent 


















= —— 
Mills bill |McKinley| Senate | ton by 
Articles. (1883). pill. = |e 
McKinley 
bill. 
Camphor, refined.-.............- . 12. 20 10 18.03 
Sumac, extract of 20 23, 24 10 56. 97 
Epsom salts . 63. 90 38. 34 25. 51 33. 46 
eee 50. 17 100. 85 3. 87 56. 28 
ee eT re 25 28. 65 20 30. 19 
ium, prepared for smoking. 141, 58 169. 65 84. 82 50 
Shiro Se 25 30. 84 20. 56 33. 33 
a senate 19. 64 19. 64 16. 37 16. 66 
DEL | ocegiseitalanenanvabteton 21.14 21.14 17. 62 16. 66 
TIE sncé ener skbeendatetanecene 25. 80 25. 80 21.50 16. 65 
Spirit varnishes ................ 74.56 69. 56 59. 56 14. 38 
r S — varnishes. ............ 40 35 25 28.57 
ial eiidiehae 42.48} 143.48] 71.24 50 
Ground in oil (putty) ------ 189. 50 189. 50 94.75 50 
EE 39, 47 59. 21 29. 60 50 
Nitrate of potash............... 21. 32 21. 32 10. 66 50 
Bicarbonate of soda............ 45. 35 60. 47 30. 24 50 
Bichromate of soda ............ 45. 59 20 25 45. 16 
Strychnia, or strychnine -..... 117. 24 93.79 ‘70. 34 25 
Sulphur, sublimed -............ 34. 39 28. 66 20 20. 22 
Sumac, ground .............. andl 14, 86 19, 81 10 49. 52 
China: 
NN, CRDi n. chats ectueuas 50 60 35 41, 67 
PRN is cnuncedatueeeunens née 40 55 30 45. 45 
Bottles: 
ES concunxwins pees secean 70.17 70.17 52. 63 25 
PEE Sciwnncacecnccovdatnag 71.48 71.48 53. 61 25 
Demijohns, empty..-.------.--- 37. 91 37.91 28. 43 25 
Manufactures of glass........ on 40 60 35 41. 67 
Cylinder glass, polished, unsil- 

VORGE . cdilcbstvcapet vaneicusvens 17- 64 20- 64 13- 48 25- 38 
Plate glass, fluted, etc -........ 49- 64 49- 64 87- 43 25- 33 
Plategiass,unsilvered,cast,etc.| 98-174 98-174 88-122 10- 30 
Plate glass, cast, silvered, 

above 24 by 60.... ............ 37. 04 49, 39 31. 28 36. 67 
Cylinder and crown glass, sil- 

TD cnnuidheresanntsa veo 32. 91 43. 88 27.79 36. 67 
Spectacle lenses................ 40 60 41. 67 
Stained or painted window 

ad ID ili ak Uk scene 40 45 22,22 
Roofing slate 25 25 20 20 
ST UR tintinhdec aprnaseowian pace 23- 37 26- 41 15- 21 40. 47 
BOE Os DRED, GO a5 ccce cccves coco 42,70 42.70 22.77 46, 67 
Ear 42, 47.83 28, 47 40. 48 
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and Senate bill, with per 
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bar iron 
Ba of rolled iron 
Boiler or other plate iron or 
steel 


Rais of steel a 
Sheets of iron or steel om 
mon or black 
Tin plate 
Tin, manufacture 
Steel ingots, etc 
Wire rods 
Cast-iron vessels, e 
Malleable iron castings .. 
Hollow ware 
aa paren 
Firearms... .......... ven 
Ne ails . . on 
Railway fish p lates 
Hand, back, and other saws 
I, acintnis ttembiamaCibe baat 
Wheels... ae es eesdoaiis 
Plates, rolled, brazie r’scopper 
Gold leaf rile i aatiteen tae oadindice 
Silver leaf........ ni eat 
Lead sheets iipehmeaehton 
| ee aaa he ais 
SONG OUD wc nnv coccsccecceuss cs 
Penholders and ‘partsof aban 
Pins ie ae eatiaias 
Zinc in sheets ; 
Manufactures of metal... 
Shooks and boxes ned ie 
Casks and barrels .............. 
Clocks, of wood 
Rice, cleaned ......- 
Rice, uncleaned ‘ : 
Honey .... ntiiemiiteciniane 
Oranges, lemons, and limes ' 
Comtits, sweetmeats, etc 
Nuts, not shelled (almonds) 
Nuts, shelled (almonds) 
Filberts, not shelled 
Peanuts, unshelled 
Extract of meat 
Spirits, distilled 
Cotton cloth 
Not over 100 threads: 
Not bleached 
Bleached os 
Dyed, colored, et« | 
maseesrns 100 threads 
Not bleached al 
Bleached aa ail 


Dyed, et« 
Cables, cordage, and twine 
Bagging for cotton............ 
Woolen yarns -.. _— 


Shawls, woolen, not above 40 
cents per pound 
Knit fabrics, not above 40 cents | 
er pound...........- Ye a 
Blankets vege enaaetnd | 
COLONES Se | 
Flaunels, not over 50 cents 
DORE onccusdencetien 
Silk, partially manufs vetured - 
Silk, webbings, gorings, etc | 
Oh  —E—E 
Silk dress goods............. . 
IE dn iknccue sheadontene | 
Ba CUEPTEEE «. «cen ciccnncena 
Writing, drawing, 
EB ie nn cawansaconan od 
Dolis and other toys..-....... 
Emery 











Coal, bituminous. . 


Slack or culm of coal .....__.. 
Coke | 


e loth 


sole 
Calfskins, japanned._...._.___. i 
Ali not specially provided for_. 
Boots and shoes.........._. ____| 
Manufactures of India rubber _| 
Umbrellas covered with silk | 

oralpaca........... 
Burrstone, manufactured ____- | 
Composition metal, copper 
—— of copper, not rolled, 


Binding-twine..... 


Paintings in oil or water colors.| 
Statuary 


_— 


















































‘ f Ph VW 3 bill, McK 
f t Continued 
} | Per « 
of ré 
i 
bill | McKinley Senate os 
ae bill bill. bill 01 
McK 
b 
) 13 oO : 
a7 25- 53 16- 32 : 
18 6 7 14.93 | 
| 
5 54 > 
60. 67 8. 24 3.99 | 
62- 25 25- '70 20- 55 |} 21-: 
‘ree 78. 44 42. 32 | i 
{() 5 oo } 
9 45 29- 50 20- 40 | aw 
34 34 22. OF | 3. 33 
3 31 26. 97 17. 98 | 33. 33 
s a7 16. 37 | 48 
9. 43 on 55 | 3 
9. 41 30 36 
5 20 } 27- 62 
23- 39 23-30 | a6 
30 25 37.99 
58-133 | 33- 67 } 28- 40 
66. 98 41.85 | 50) 
30 | »”) f 42. 36 
33. 65 | _ 33. 14 
77.78 | : 30 | 61. 43 
32.98 | 36. 65 | 18. 33 50 
36. 65 | 23.77 | 14. 26 | 40 
5 | 30 23 | 16. 67 
30 30 } 25 16. 67 
30 30 25 16. 67 
23. 35 | 29.19 | 14.59 | 5 
40 | 45 35 2 
30 30 | 20 33. 33 
30 30 20 33. 33 
30 35 | 25 28. 57 
111. 85 111. 85 83. 89 25 
64.19 | 64. 19 41.08 | 20 
44, 83 44.83 | 22. 42 | 49. 99 
15- 33 a | 12- 32 : 
a5 35 30 | 
30. 80 | 
28, 28 
52. 30 52. 90 | 85. 32 | 
54. 64 72. 86 | ”) | 
20 | 17. 95 1s | 
73-294 91-367 65-264 28 
40 | 35.17 25.05 7.39 
40 38. 60 26. 53 1.27 
40 40. 80 30. 54 | 15 
40 9 | 3. 59 
40 | 18. 88 
10 38. 84 11- 40 
16- 25 10- 20 40- 17 
15. 24 Free 100 
40 30 89 
10 | 150. 30 5 v1 
| 1 
40 136 | 3 CO 74, 27 
10 | 80-104 3 86|~—C 66-71 
40 | 86-106 | 35 72 
40 } 85-104 25- 35 66- 71 
60. 50 | 60. 50 20 | 66, 94 
50 50 45 10 
0) | 50 $5 10 
0 | 50 45 | 10 
OO} | 15 10 
0 50 i 45 10 
25 "0 20 
30 25 28. 57 
25. 19 | 20. 15 | 20 
100 | 50 | 66. 06 
“2. 72 | 12.12 16. 65 
28. 68 14. 34 50 
20 15 25 
35 } 20 41.06 
30 27.99 20.99 25 
| 
23. 22 28, 22 15. 48 | 33. 33 
15 10 en 
30 | 30 } 20 
Ky | 10 10 Riis acacmaities 
35 | 25 20 20 
30 i 4 | 25 14. 29 
| | 
sO | | 45 | 18. 18 
20 15  —— 100 
35 | 6.49 | Free___... 100 
| 
18. 88 11.80 Free.____. 100 
. 18.52 } Free...... 100 
15 6.47 | Free.____. 100 
30 | 15 Free...... 100 
DD | 15 Preo......| 100 
ad 10 B2ee...... 100 
| | 
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MeKin! aut tied OE inde 1X9 19 58 
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) us they will find that 
i the articies ont cdutlabdle 
ly 1 ced by our ro 0 
ont remaining 10 p 
> is no reduction t 
will make cloth 
cets, and hats cheaper. It will help the man at , 
st ing up the mills, and by increasing the demand . ) 
benefit the woolgrower 
The farmer will also prot t by free binding twine, and a lo 
duty on many of the articles he must buy. The reduction 
taxes on woolen clothing are v ry gre it. Under the McK 
act the che rpest gr des of shaw! lankets, and hats have b 
taxed from LO+ te ) 150 per cent. Th senate bill fixes t atea 
30 per cent. Fruitsand other articles of food are also cheapened, 


and this House has clearly shown that sugar, iron ore, coal, and 
fencing wire should be put upon the free list, but under the 
present bill the tax is reduced one-half upon iron ore and coa 
and less than the McKinley bili on sugar. Here is certainly a 
considerable advance toward a _ demption of Democratic prom- 
ises It reduces the average duty from 50 per cent to 338 per 
cent. The duty issufficiently high forthe honestneeds of every 
manufacturing industry, and at the same time it will cheap 
the cost of a long list of the necessary articles of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, we stand to-day inthe presence ati an arrog 
and des} otic plutocracy, robed in the purple of monopoly, com 
manding more wealth and gold than the titled royalty of the 
old world. And all this vast accumulation secured and confirmed 
through the schemes of Congressional legislation. England 
str ae und struggled for more than two hundred and thirty y« 
to build up her plutocracy and nobility by parliamentary ena 
ments, that provided for robbing her toiling millions, but we 
have been more successful, having outstripped her beyond all 





comparison in time and method. It only required thirty years 
of Ktepublican legislation to impoverish and enslave the toiling 
millions so that they could completelv establish an untitled 
nob y and plutocracy inthiscountry. Notwithstanding ‘in- 
stitutions were createdand our Government organized but a | 
tle more than a century ago, being the youngest first-class nation 
of carth, yet we have more wealth centered in the hands of 

few than all or any of the nations of the Old World, 

We have ten men who own eight hundred millions of wealth. 
How ( id the y obtain it? They did not organize armies lil ( 
C.esars, and go into the adjacent nations and despoil and 
age these countries of their wealth. They did not sail out 
piratical craft and ph nde r a merchantman upon the high 
st Their names are not found upon the embiems of heroic 


I 
deeds that gave them prestige and power. Their namesare not 
engraven upon the hearts of a Christian and patriotic | people 
that brought to them the treasures of benevolence. They are 
not the men who went deep down into the mine with pick and 


‘ 
e 
oO 





kk 


| shove) and brought forth the rich treasures planted hethe hand 
|of God. Their names are not found amongst the names of the 


toiling millions, who are the real producers of wealth, but they 
are found upon the stock books of Wall street and the subscrip- 
tion books of the Republican campaign fund. 

This colossal wealth was in some mysterious way collected from 
the wealth producers. Inthis hour of investigation it has ceased 
to be a question with the people of this country how it was done. 
It was sin ply accomplished by the benefic ii iries coming to Con- 
gress as they have been doing during the last thirty years, and 
having the Republican machine to give them 1 LWS by Ww hich they 
could rob labor by indirection. The first law enacted for their 
especial benefit was the demonetization of silver in 1873, thus 
appreciating goldand giving the creditor class the absolute ard 
unnatural control over the labor and earnings of the debtor 
class. Next came the bounty laws. subsidies, land granis, pro- 
tective tariffs, gradually encroaching upon productive labor, 
and finally culminating in the McKinly law of 1890, by which un- 
told millions was transferred from the hands of toil inte the 
coffers of the protected. 
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During the three years and nine months that the McKinley 
law has been in force Mr. Havemeyer and his sugar trust has 
keted $78,822,605 as their share of the plunder, while the 
unty to the sugar-growers is more than $30,000,000. I think 
all honest men regard such discriminations as a crime against 
the rights of the people. It seems to me that no man could con- 
scientiously insist upon retaining such measures as these upon 
the statute books unless he was willing to compound a felony. 
The —— will never permit this contest to cease until the trust 
monopolies and privileged classes are shorn of these advantages, 
until the humblest citizen shall have equal opportunities and 
equal rights with the most opulent and powerful. The Demo- 
om party can not-and will nor abandon this contest for the 
ople. 
MT 6 fight must continue until the rights of all the people are 
guaranteed and the laws made the impartial guardians of that 
equality. The Democratic theory of law and government is that 
it shall have for its sole object the protection of life, liberty, 
and property; that every citizen shall have equal rights—dis- 
criminations against none. Any use of the lawmaking power 
by which it is intended to give to any particular citizen or class 
of people any privilege or aeomanes over any other class is a 
rveision of law to the accomplishment of inequality and in- 
justice, which it was the primary purpose of popular govern- 
ment to prevent. The Democratic party have intrenched them- 
selves upon the great principle of popular government and equal 
rights as |jaid down by the fathers, and the people need have no 
fears of the result. The banner of Democracy was never held 
aloft by a firmer oe the principles of the party more re- 
vered, and the appreciation of Democratic principles were never 
80 largely Gomanted for the cure of the abuses than now exist in 
the body politic. Itismy earnest wish that thisCongress remain 
in session until some of the omissions in the Senate bill are 
adopted; but if we fail to do so you will find the Democratic 
members here in line at the next session demanding a strict 
compliance with the Democratic platform and Democratic prin- 
ciples for the repeal of all laws that may remain in the bill for 
protection. We can not and do not expect to get rid of all the 
vicious laws created by the Republican party during the last 
thirty yearsat a single session, but we know that a great work 
has been done. 

No Democrat should fail to accept the Senate bill as the best 
measure in the form of tariff legislation that could be obtained 
from the Senate as at present constituted. With the party sO 
evenly divided and the Populists holding the balance o a 
and men claiming to be Democrats who vote with the Repub- 
licans, the Democrats of this House should rejoice that such 
substuntial progress should have been made in the reduction of 
the duties and the removal of commercial restrictions. Had 
the Democrats been united it was the intention of the Repub- 
licans to have filibustered indefinitely and prevent tariff legis- 
lation during the present session should the House allow this 
bill ever to go back to that body again. 

Now, in place of damning the Senate bill with a half-hearted 
indorsoment and bringing us into ridicule and contempt, the 
Democratic press and speakers should use their influence to 
create a just public sentiment as to the real merits of this bill. 
When it is properly presented and understood it is the best 
measure of tariff reform obtainable, the conservative senti- 
ment of the country will settle down to a condition that substan- 
tial progress has been made in the direction of real tariff reform. 
I am satisfied that those who have been denouncing the Senate 
bill as modified McKinleyism should bear in mind that it was 
impossible for a Democratic majority to do otherwise than take 
the Senate bill as it is and adopt it as a compromise measure. 
Great reforms are not accomplished in a day. 

Protection has been in full force for almost a third of acentury, 
and,as I have already said, it will requirealong time and discus- 
sion to educate the people up to a point to take another step 
forward. I feel assured that before the Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland is drawn to a close we shall make another important 
advance toward the reduction of Federal taxation. The Demo- 
cratic ty will go before the country on the record it has 
made thus far, and we confidently believe that it will be tri- 
umphantly indorsed by the popular verdict, not for this cause 
alone, but because Democracy is right and Republicanism is 
wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, we find at the end of this long session that no 
Congress that ever convened found such a complete wreck of all 
business interests and widespread demoralization. Laws upon 
the statute books wholly inconsistent with popular government 
and individual rights. The plant of a first-class plutocracy 
fully established. To repeal all of these un-American laws was 
the work before us, and right well have we performed our duty. 
I em free to that no one Congress has ever secured to the 
people so many abridged rights, and lifted such vast burdens 


from the shoulders of the laboring man and taxpayer as this 
one hasdone. We have repealed the Federal e‘ection laws that 
denied to the people the right to hold and control their own 
elections, a law that thrust to the heart of popular government 
and home rule the dagger of centralization. 

I feel assured that we have settled for all time the question of 
the right of a State to issue legal-tender money. We have re- 
vived and established business methods in all the Departments 
of the Government. All persons whowere on the pay rolls ren- 
dering little or no service have been discharged by the hun- 
dreds. Expenses of carrying on the Government have been 
largely reduced in all of its Departments. We have passed a 
law taxing greenbacksthe same as gold and silver or other prop- 
erty of the people. We have taxed the rich man’s income, and 
lifted the corresponding burden from the poor laboring man. 

We have restored confidence in the commercial centers, re- 
vived business and trade throughout the country. We have 
given to all the people the necessaries of life cheaper, without 
reducing the wages of labor. We have reduced the expendi- 
tures of the Government nearly $30,000,000 without impairing 
the efficiency of the public service. We have prohibited the 
Government from trading in silver as acommodity. We have 
blotted from the pages of our Federal laws McKinleyism, with 
all of its long train of outrages upon the toiling millions. We 
have passed more liberal pension laws, protecting the soldier 
from the rapacity of the pension attorney and cheapening the 
expenses of prosecuting his claim. We have added new States 
to the Union, and extended our treaties with the Indians. We 
have opened millions of acres of the Indian reservations to set- 
tlement by the white people. 

We have added to the public domain 54,000,000 acres of un- 
earned land which was claimed by land-grant railroads. We 
have refused all appropriations for claims of the Southern Pa.- 
cific Railroad Company against the Government, until a com- 
plete settlement of all differences may be had. We have largely 
shifted the burdens of Federal taxation from the poor man’s 
labor to the rich man’s property. Upon this record we are 
ready and willing to go to the country and submit our work to 
the judgment of the people. We do not expect as hearty and 
cordial indorsement of our legislation in the next few months 
to come as will spring from a thorough knowledge and the 
practical operation of our laws. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
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HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A long and fierce battle has been fought and 
won. For thirty-two years protection has been intrenching 
itself. It has been fortifying itself by legislative enactment, by 
combinations of manufacturers, by adding new items to the pro- 
tective list to enlist those making them in the cause of pro- 
tection, until its advocates claimed that it could not be de- 
stroyed. The right of the few to levy their assessments on the 
many was regarded by its apostles as almost a divine right. 

Printing presses were bought and operated for the sole pur- 

of promulgating itsdoctrines. Men were hired by the year 
write for it. It crept into some of our universities, demanded 
the reversal of the truths of political economy and the substi- 
tution of its dogmas and doctrines in their stead. It sent forth 
of its vast profits enormous sums to beat down and defeatat the 
polis those who would not bow to its mandates in tne halls of 
legislation. When men in Congress were bold enough to defy 
and denounce it, it sent its minions, a with the money 
ae from the American people, and with t. 
the bloodhound chased them down and drove them from power. 

Sir, who does not remember with gratitude the day when 
William R. Morrison, that pure patriot, that noble statesman, 
that heroic civic soldier set the ball in motion in this Hall in 
favor of tariff reduction? Who does notremember with shame 
the fact, that pure as was his life, patriotic and heroic as were 
his deeds, he was, by the corrupt use of money contributed by 
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rotectionists, driven from these halls? But, sir, I rejoice that 

e has lived to see the seeds he sowed so well bring forth fruit. 

Who does not remember that in the same campaign the same 
selfish parties, through the same corrupt agencies, made a des- 
perate and almost successful effort to beat with an unknown and 
an unlearned man the then Speaker of this House, than whom 
no greater parliamentarian ever occupied that Chair? 

et, sir, so resistless was this movement in favor of reducing 
taxes that he withstood all, and John G. Carlisle holds the 
Treasury portfolio while the great work to which for years he 
gave his life is accomplished. 

Then, too, the courageous and eloquent Texan, who lent the 
fire of his genius to this cause, and has probably illumined the 
question in more halls than any other living American, stands in 
the Senate to heip on this great movement. 

Mr. Speaker, protection at last overreached itself. Its meth- 
ods became so unconscionable and its exactions so exorbitant that 
the people rose in two battles—1890 and 1892—and smote it to 
the death. We came here to register their will. The measure 
before us is the first answer to their demand. 

Sir, I come now to theremarkable speech of the distinguished 

entleman from Maine [Mr. REED], who has just taken his seat. 
T socak of his speech as remarkable, because it isa speech on the 
tariff question in which ke never touched the tariff. He has 
said that the people are rejoicing that this Congress is drawing 
to a close. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] ever 
lives to see a time when there is so great rejoicing at the de- 
parture of any party from this Hall and from power as there was 
when he an is departed, he will see joy beyond measure. 
Applause on the Democratic side.] I am not to be diverted, 

owever, by the witticisms of the gentleman, nor his peculiar 
method of speech and attack, from contrasting what this House 
is now doing by way of relief to the people with what the House 
over which he presided did for the purpose of taxing and bur- 
dening them. 

Let us compare this bill with the so-called McKinley bill. 
Why is it that the gentleman, with an hour in his own right in 
which to discuss this bill, saw fit to go into the sky-rocket busi- 
ness, to bring out his lamboyantexpressions, and to go forth like 
a Sancho or a Don Quixote, rather than come to the real issue 
here? What is the present law, and what is proposed by this 
bill? Which taxes the people most? Which will be the great- 
est relief to them? Would it not have been delightful to hear 
one of the gentleman's brilliancy and distinction give some rea- 
son why the step we are taking should not be taken; why the 
law now on the statute books is better than the law that we pro- 
pose”? 

Why did he not do this? He knew the oppressive law we are 
repealing would not stand the comparison and this sort of dis- 
cussion. 

Sir, a few days ago the gentleman was pleased to begin what I 
supposed was to be the campaign cry hereafter, when he spoke 
of what he conceived to be the sectional features of this bill, and 
of the residence of those who represented the two Houses in the 
conference considering it. He forgot that his own country of 
New England gets her raw materials free under the bill. He 
has commented on the fact that a majority of the conferees are 
from the South. What if they are? Are not all Americans? 
Are not all equally interested in the prosperity and progress of 
the country? 

Are not all alike to be benefited by good revenue laws, or in- 
jured by bad? Are not all equally patriotic? Will he claim 
that he loves his country more or tries to serve it better than I 
do, or those acting with me on this great question? I hardly 
think he would be pharisaic enough for that. He rolls as asweet 
morsel under his tongue the sectional question; and it turns out 
that the old sectional cry is to be raised again. The bloody shirt, 
that has been threadbare for years, is to be hauled out and put 
on again for campaign purposes. 

Mr. een the man wno waves a bloody shirt in peace is 
generally a fellow who never wore it in war. He has to weep 
over some other man’s shirt. His own never was colored by 
blood. But, sir, I am not tobe diverted from the merits of this 
measure by charges against those who favored it. What is it? 
Has it not meted out justice without regard to consequences or 
sections? The gentleman from Maine who sounds this charge 
ought to remember his own and his people’s benefits derived 
from the mersureat thesacrifice as some claimoftheSouth. He 
lives in New England surrounded by factories, but without raw 
material. 

A single Southern State produces more wool than all New 
England; yet we gave that section free wool for their mills. 
Kentucky produces more hemp than all New England: we 
gave them free hemp, flax, and jute for their factories. Ten- 
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nessee, Kentucky, or Arkansas alone has more unculled or un- 
touched forest than New England, yet we gave them free lum- 
ber. New England, New York, and New Jersey have no coal. 
They are supplied from the South. We gave them coal free by 
the House bill. They have little availableironore. We haveitin 
abundance. Yet the House said, ‘‘Go to any part of the earth 
for your iron ore and you shall bring it to your furnaces free.” 

Sir, broader lines could not be conceived in these matters 
than we have acted on. Still, the gentleman from Maine is mis- 
erable, and refuses to be comforted. Does he want the earth, or 
does he know what he does want? 

Yet, sir, with all this facing him, the gentleman comes, 
and in place of discussing the real question involved, goes 
off throwing up skyrockets and speaking of those “ birds that 
will come with ballots in the sweet by and by.” He doubtless 
remembers with deep grief the arrival of two flocks of such 
birds—one in 1890 and one in 1892—by which he and his party 
were discredited, defeated, and driven from power. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. } 

Sir, I say to him that there is no ‘‘ bird in the solitude sing- 
ing” for him and his party. 

We have heard a good deal of talk about the sugar trust, and 
the benefit which would be given under the Senate bill to it. 
Let it not be forgotten that whatever is given by this bill, it 
does not begin to compare with what the gentleman himself 
and his party gave tothat greatorganization. They proclaimed 
that they had given free sugar. They did give free raw sugar 
to the trust to be refined, but it was on that old yellow, sobby 
sort, so rank that if you put a cup under it over night you 
would have a mess of molasses in the morning—the kind that 
could be smelt farther than seen; but everything of any use, 
everything going into cooking and eating, was left by them 
taxed 60 cents a hundred pounds for the trust; and yet these 
gentlemen proclaim that they are for the interests of the peo- 
ple. This was intended to and did give the sugar trust such 
advantages and profits as it never had before and will never 
have again. 


THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Mr. Speaker, what are the facts about the sugar tax? The 
Republican party went forth with its blunderbusses after the 
passage of the present law, proclaiming that they had given the 
people free sugar. Never was there a more specious and false 
plea promulgated than this. They left the sugar tax in the 
worst form possible. They had removed the duty on raw 
sugars unfit for use, it is true. But they placed a duty on re- 
fined sugar consumed by the people of 60 cents on the hundred 
pounds, for the benefit of the sugar refiners—50 cents on all re- 
fined, and in addition to this 10 cents on each hundred pounds 
of sugar coming from countries which paid a bounty. 

The refiners saw their opportunity and hastened to embrace it. 
Those not already in the trust rushed intoit. A gigantic trust 
was formed and many millions of stock issued. Money, wind, and 
water all entered into thisstock. Antagonists in sugar refining 
became associates. Competitors became copartners. The lions 
and lambs of the industry lay down together. They ‘ beared” 
the marketof raw sugar and “ bulled ’ the marketof refined until 
by statutory aid they wrested from the consumers such enor- 
mous profits as have seldom been poured into the coffers even of 
monopoly. Law had stretched out its strong arm to aid them; 
legislation had legalized their robbery. The wind and water of 
their stocks became better than gold, for it bore a heavy pre- 
mium. There was millions of stock issued. It rose rapidly 
from 1890 to 1893. 

At the same time this was done for the trust, about eleven 
millions per annum in bounties to sugar-growers of the United 
States was paid. This was collected on the clothes the people 
wore and other things they were compelled to have—collected 
on things by tariff laws under which $3 went to the pockets of 
manufacturers for every dollar that went intothe Treasury. It 
therefore cost the peopleindirectly four times the sugar bounty 
to pay it. In other words, the sugar tax that yielded eight- 
ninths of its burdens to the Treasury cost the people no more 
than it cost them to raise the money on other things to meet 
the bounty. They imposed the tax on refined sugar solely for 
the trust. 

Even they did not pretend it was imposed to raise revenue. 
The contrary was too potent to be denied. In 1893, under this 
tax there were imported about 3,500,000,000 pounds of raw sugar, 
and yet the Government only obtained $193,000 revenue. But 
what became of the trust under this fostering care of the mighty 
Government? It waxed fat. It is supposed to have cleared 
thirty millions last year. It paid 7 per cent on its preferred 
stock, amounting to many millions of dollars; millions on its com- 
mon stock, and after all this, out of its earnings divided many 
millions more. Do you wonder at their power? Are you as- 
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tonished that they struggle against yielding up such legislative 
advantages? 

The House made both raw and refined sugar free, and re- 
pealed the bounty. This bill gives a discriminating duty of 
one-eighth of a cent a pound to refiners instead of the half a 
cent a pound given by the present law, and places a revenue duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem upon all sugar. It also repeals the 
bounty. It cuts the discriminating duty of the refiner about 40 
per cent. Whilst I believe a greater cut should have been 
made, it was not in the power of the conferees to do it, because 
of the danger of getting no tariff legislation if this bill was ever 
sent back to the Senate for any purpose. This sugar tax, in- 
stead of taking eleven millions from the Treasury as is done by 
the present law for bounty, will yield forty or more millions to 
the ‘Treasury. 

Sir, the great boast of our opponents when they passed the 
= law that they had given free sugar for coffee and a free 

reakfast table to the people was as ‘‘ sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals.” Their free sugar was taxed 60 cents a hundred 
for the trust. The lumber in their free table was taxed 35 per 
cent; the linen cover on it was taxed 60 per cent; the cups, sau- 
cers, and dishes were taxed 60 per cent; the knives and forks 
were taxed from 46 to 74 per cent; the tin of the coffee-pot was 
taxed 75 per cent; the salt-cellar was taxed 60 per cent, and salt 
in it was taxed 35 per cent; the clothes on the children eating 
around it were taxed 98+ per cent. And this is the free break- 
fust table we were given! 

Sir, while on this sugar question I desire to pay my respects 
to a few gentlemen who have been sail under false colors for 
many months in connection with sugar duties, sugar trusts, and 
this bill. Such a howl has never been heard since the first hell- 
hound was turned loose as has been set up by the “authors and 
finishers” of the many trusts bred in the MeKinley bill, against 
the duties fixed by the Senate amendments tothe sugar schedule. 

To listen at them one would suppose that they came to this 
legislation with hands clean of the slime of trusts, and hearts 
free from sympathy with them. They rail out now against the 
sugar trust with the same clear voice and a manner 
that I imagine characterized the Pharisee of old, when he spread 
broad his phylactery and thanked God that he was not as other 
people at the same time that his heart was filled with rottenness, 
selfishness, and deceit. 

No man deprecates trusts more thanI do. But I am not will- 
ing that those who lay the foundation for a trust and cause it to 
be built up shall des roy all effort to abolish it by misrepresenta- 
tion. A distinguished member of this House, who voted for the 
McKinley bill and thereby made the greats trust of to-day 
a possibility, has elsewhere been exceedingly busy about inves- 
tigating the operations of this very creature of his handiwork. 

What are the facts about this duty? 

The sugar trust claims that the present 40 per cent and one- 
cighth gives them 21 cents per 100 poundsad vantage or protection. 

he enemies of the trust declare it will equal 45 cents per 100, 
or a reduction of only five pointg, or one-eighth from McKinley 
rates. 

As usual, the fair average or mean may be found between 
these extremes. Taking the average prices of raw and refined 
sugars, 45 cents will be found to be the fair measure of difference; 
on this 40 per cent is 18 cents to which, if the one-eighth or 12} 
cents is added, will give 30} cents as the protection atforded per 
hundred pounds, as against 50 cents under the present law. I 
take this to be a correct, fair, and just comparison. This does 
not vary 4 centsa hundred pounds from the estimate of Mr. AL- 
pricH of Rhode Island. It will be seen from this that we take 
off two-fifths, or 40 per centof the duty or advantage given them 
by the present law. 


THE PRESENT AND PROPOSED LAW COMPARED. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the provisions of the two bills as 
regards the other tariff schedules? That is the vital question; 
and if the House will don me for a moment,I will give the 
effectof the present bill if it should become law. 

I will take up the schedule on chemicals. The present rate 
of duty averages 31 per cent. I will leave off the fractions. If 
the bill as it came from the Senate is adopted, it reduces that 
to 24 per cent. The present law gives earthenware 51 per cent. 
The law we are enacting gives only 35 per cent. On metals 
and manufactures of metals the present law gives 58 per cent; 
_ only o_o * per me On wood ont manufactures ae woes 

present law gives 31 per cent. @ propose action 
taken here to-day to give only 23 p cent, ” 

Then, Mr. esnien, going to the other schedules, it will be 
found on examination —— 

Mr. HUDSON, Will my friend permit one question? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will a little later on. 
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On tobacco and manufactures of tobacco the McKinley law 
provided 117 per cent, This bill reduces it to 105 per cent. On 
agricultural products the McKinley rate was 30 per cent, and 
this reduces that to 23 per cent. On spirits, wine, and other 
beverages the present rate is 69 per cent. On that there is a 
very little change, to 61 per cent. On cotton manufactures the 
present rate is 50 per cent, and under this bill it will be 43 per 
cent. On flax, hemp, and jute the present law is 45 per cent. 
We leave that only 41 per cent. Onwool and the manufactures 
of wool the present law is 98; we reduce that to 48. On silk 
and silk goods the present law is 53 per cent. We reduce that 
to 46 per cent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. On papers and books the present law is 23 
per cent. 

Mr. REED. I ask the gentleman to speak a little louder. 
As a member ofthe committee of conference, I hear these things 
for the first time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will, with much pleasure. The gentleman 
says that he hears these things for the first time. 

Mr. REED. Asa member of the committee of conference. 

Mr. McMILLIN. As they are to be the law, the gentleman 
does not hear them to-day for the last time. [Laughter and ap- 


plause.| 
On pulp, paper, and books the present law is 23 per cent, and 
we reduced that to 20 per cent. On sundries the present law is 


26; we reduced that to 24. On unenumerated articles the preé- 
ent law is 18.98; that is also reduced a fraction. The net re- 
su't of all of which is that under the present law the average 
rate of duty on all goods dutiable is 49.58 per cent, and the House 
bil! reduced that to 35.51. This provision that we are making 
to-day, the adoption of the Senate bill, leaves an average rate of 
only 38.68, or 10.90 per cent less than the present law and more 
than nee cent less than the Mills bill. 

Mr. UTELLE. How does it come that it took the gentle- 
man so long to find out how good a bill this is? 

Mr. McMiLLIN. I did not catch the gentleman's remark? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. ILasked the gentleman, in view of his pres- 
ent enthusiasm, bow it took him so long to find out what a 
splendid bill this is. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Because we were trying to pass a more 
splendid bill; but the gentleman and hissympathizers have pre- 
vented us from going any farther than we do; but we are going 
this far now, and we are ao to give great relief to 
the prone a? on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MILLI - Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would be very glad to yield, put my time 
is limited. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus shown the House that this is 
not only a material reduction of present rates, but that it isa 
great reduction. Not onlyis the showing that I have indicated 
made, but we have also put alarge number of articles on the free 
list which do not enter into this calculation at all. As is sug- 
gested by my friend from Georgia [Mr. LAwson], the reduction 
which I have stated is made on the things that are still kept on 
the dutiable list, and to it is to be added the large number of 
things placed on the free list and into which the computation 
does not enter. Those articles are to come in free. They are 
made free for the purpose of unshackling our manufactures and 
benefiting our people allover the country. They are made free 
for the purpose of giving cheaper raw materials, in order that 
cheaper finished products may come to those who have to use 
them. 

Another thing I wish to say in this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
is that whatever else has occurred, it has been the result of the 
legislation perfected here to-day to change our system of tax- 
ation somewhat. Heretofore we have taxed what men needed. 
Now we are proposing, by an income tax, to tax what we have. 
That feature still remains in the bill. It is true it has been 
somewhat changed. A limit of time has been placed upon it, but 
the principle is retained, the tax is retained, and good will 
come to the country from it. [Applause.] 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party is not around apologizing 
for ite action nor begging for its existence. It has withstood ali 
temptation to desert the cause of the masses of the people and 
become the champion of the favored few. 

Sir, you ask what it has done to entitle it to the gratitude and 
support of the American people. In replying to this I will pass 

achievements in the t; 

When it led the disfranchised citizen back to the polls, whence 
he had been driven, and bid him exercise the freedom for which 
his father fought; 

W hen it stood by the dismantled and dismembered States and 
restored them to their dignity and their constitutional rights; 

When it repealed the contract labor laws under which labor- 











ers were bought for a term of years in the open markets of the 
Old World and imported like cattle to the new; 
When it provided by statute that no ship bringing contract 


laborers to this country or any other class of people prohibited | 


from coming should ever leave or enter our ports again, unless 
it took them back without cost; 

When it restored more than a hundred million aeres of land 
to the people which had been squandered on corporations; 

[ come, sir, to a few of the things it has done during this Ad- 
ministration. It has repealed all force laws and le{t elections 
free. 
authorizing the use of troops at the pollsand has repealed them. 
In the dark days of the Republic the Republican party en- 
acted a law authorizing United States supervisors of elections 
and deputy marshals to be appointed by the Federal courts 
wholly independent of the authority of the 
elections were to be held. They were expected todominate and 
did dominate the elections. 


It found a system of oppressive laws on the statute books | 
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States where the | 
| want and putting them on wealth. 
| ments have changed somewhat this feature of the bill and 


Thousands of men were arrested without cause and impris- 
oned without reason in the States of New York, Ohio, and Indi- | 
ana in a single electiun, and imprisoned to prevent them from 


voting. They were turned out after it was too late to vote 
without the formality of indictment, presentment, arraignment, 
or trial. The Democratic party determined this should not 
continue. To repeal it it forced an extra session of Congress 
in 1879 and passed the repealing bill. Mr. Hayes vetoed it. 
But it has kept up the fight nearly a sixth of a century, and at 
last has triumphed during this Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it has repealed, or by this bill is repealing, the 
law authorizing the President to levy and remit taxes. Follow- 
ing out its centralizing tendencies, the Republican party, after 
we had bled in the Revolution for the right to levy our taxes 
through our own representatives in Congress had surrendered 
that right to the President, in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution. I can not conceive of a surrender of a great pre- 
rogative more dangerous and unpardonable than this. We 
denounced it at the time in this Hall. We went forth to the 
people and denounced it. We pledged them in our platform 
that if intrusted with power we would wrest this ancient right 
from the President, to whom it had been improperly surren- 
dered, and give it back to the people’s representatives. This 
bill does it. 

Sir, it has authorized the States to tax greenbacks and other 
United States currency. For years the exemption of these has 
been a crying ill. The law authorizing the issue of greenbacks 
and the Treasury warrants under the Sherman act exempted 
them from State, county, and municipal taxation. Hundreds of 
millions thereby escaped ail taxation. Individuals escaped it 
by having their funds in bank nominally invested in greenbacks 
or United States Treasury warrants on the day for assessment. 
Banks accomplished the same object in the same way. No 
doubt can exist that in some banks the same United States 
Treasury warrants were placed to the credit of more than one 
individual on the day for assessment to escape municipal and 
State taxes. 

It is also charged that certain banks would aid each other in 
different States by changing their Treasury warrant deposits 
from one to the other to suit the differing days for assessment 
existing in different States. All this is stopped now. Under 
the bill introduced and passed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] all United States currency hereto- 
fore escaping taxation will be reached by the taxgatherer. 
United States Treasury warrants known as greenbacks and the 
bills issued under the Sherman buillion purchase law amount to 
about a half billion dollars, and the country owes him a debt of 
gratitude for his patriotic exertion. 


DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party has reduced the expenses 
of the Government more than $28,000,000 per annum. This is 
not a billion-dollar Congress. Not only have taxes been reduced 
by the Democratic Congress, but expenses have been largely cut 
down. The cost of running the Government, according to the 
unchallenged statement of the gentleman from Texas, Governor 
SAYERS, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and his 
colleague, Mr. DocKERY, has been reduced the amount [ have 
already indicated. 

Notwithstanding we have several million more people now 
than we had in 1890, notwithstanding our pension roll has been 
greatly increased, still under Democratic rule we expend less 
money than was spent four years ago by the Republican Con- 
gress. Nearly two thousand officials and employés have been 
discharged, and yet the work of the Departments is kept up 
better than it was then. 

Sir, the Democratic party has simplified the method of work 
in the Departments until these results could be accomplished 
and the officials be dispensed with. 


| es 


| It has been fearless in its attacks on the enemi 
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It has passed the most stringent law against trusts ever ¢ 





acted in this country. At the same time the Attorney-General 
has instituted proceedings in the courts to try to dissolve illegal 
trusts. 

The amendment offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], carries into law the most effective 
means ever yet devised for controlling and curb ng t power of 
trusts. A law against them was passed last Congress, but it 
dealt with thequestion inaway so mild and gingerly that it has 
not been found sufficient to crush these combinations that have 
been fostered under protection. The Democratic party was 
pledged to the enactment of more stringent legislation against 
trusts. It has keptthis pledge, and offers this as its fulfillment 


301 good gov 
ernment in the past; it will continue to be in the future. 

[t has inaugurated an income tax, thereby taking 
It is true the Senate am 

have 
released some that ought to have been taxed, still it remains: 
great benefit to the American people. 

It found the Treasury bankrupt, and by this bill is not only 
replenishing it but is at the same time greatly reducing taxes 

it found the worst panic that had blighted the land for years 
when it came to power, and is reviving industries and restoring 
contidence. It found the measure on the statute books by which 
the Government was purchasing silver and issuing gold certili- 
catesuponit. It was only aquestion of time under its operations 
when the half billion of silver dollars already coined under the 
Bland act, which the Republican party had repealed, would sep- 
arate from gold and we be deprived of a large amount of ourcur 
rency, and it protected the large amounto! silver which the 
Democratic party had coined and kept in circulation. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, it is still further entitling itself to th 
gratitude of the American people by repealing in tofo that ag- 
gregation of monstrosities, Known as the McKinley law. [Ap- 
plause. | 


sa 


OTHER REFORMS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Mr. Speaker, let us turn briefly tosome other reforms wrought 
by the Democratic party. It has not limited its exertions in b 
half of correct taxation tothe reduction of tariff taxes and the im 
position of an income tax. The Republican party repealed the 
tax on playing cards. We have restored that and will get $3 
000,000 from that source. 


BENEFITS TO FARMERS 


Mr. Speaker, the benefits to the farming community from this 
bill are incalculable. Hehas borne the burdenof this taxation. 
The yoke has rested most heavily upon his neck. It has been 
our effort to try to benefit him, and we have succeeded. He has 
been persuaded to lend a helping hand to protection to build up 
ahome market. He was urged to thisall the time that the 
price of cotton, wheat, and meats was fixed in London. 

The agricultural implements with which he worked were sold 
cheaper to foreigners in their own country than to him. 

His plows, harrows, and planters were taxed; and they are free 

His reapers, mowers, and rakes were taxed. We have freed 
them. 

His threshing machines, cotton gins, and cultivators, all taxed 
45 per cent, are made free by this bill. 

His cotton bagging and ties were taxed, and are made free 

His binding twine was taxed, but we make it free. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I might continue at great length, showing 
the advantages given agriculturists by this bill, but these will 
illustrate my point. 

Mr. Speaker, I append hereto a table, Appendix A, which is 
a comparison of the present law with the House bill and Senate 
bills which exhibits the values of imports, the duties received, 
the rates under the present law. House bil) and Senate bill, to- 
gether with the increase of duty made by the Senate bil] over 
the House bill. Igivealsothe estimatesof the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the revenues for 1896 and whateach bill would yield. 

[ append as Appendix B a statement showing the things 
added to the free list by this bill. Outside of the other benelits 
that are bestowed by this measure. those derived from the free 


| list alone, directly and indirectly,should go far to popularize it 


| act on Schedule K, wool and woolens. 


with the American people. 

[ append as Appendix C, a statement compiled by an expert 
of the T'reasury Department, showing the amount saved to the 
consumer by the adoption of this bill in place of the McKinley 
It will be seen from this 
that under the woolen schedule alone the amount saved by this 


| bill to the people in a single year is more than a hundred and 


forty-one million dollars 
I add as Appendix D a list of articles in common use upon 
which a large reduction of duty has been made. 
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Mr. Speaker, this contest is drawing toa close; all that money 
could do against us has been done; all that alleged protection 
to American industries could do by way of exciting prejudice 
has been accomplished. We put this measure in contrast with 
the present law, and defy criticism of it by the comparison. We 


have accomplished all that it was ible for us to accomplish 
with the meager majority we had in the Senate which the peo- 
ple sent us. Instead of wondering that we have not accom- 
plished more, I am sometimes astonished that we have been 
able to accomplish so much, when we see the odds against 
which we fought. 

Whilst this is not the full measure of relief the people's best 
interests require, I believe that it will so far justify the move- 
ment in favor of tariff reform that we can still further reduce 
atan early day. It will be remembered that when the Walker 
tariff of 1846 was passed, the people were so much benefited by 
it that they demanded a further reduction in 1857. So great 
was the revolution then that whereas all the Senators from New 
England except one voted against the Walker tariff in 1846, all 
of them except one voted for a still further reduction of it in 
1857. I believe that history will repeat itself, and that the next 
reduction will be so amply justified by this that the work will 
be easy as compared with the gigantic exertion that it has re- 
quired to accomplish this, 

Now, 80 far as my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] is concerned, 
I wish to say to him that if he believes this bill which is being 
peneeee by the House to-day is not so good as the present law 

e has ample opportunity to attack it, but I undertake to say 


that when the time comes neither he nor his party will ever 
enter a campaign in this country advocating the McKinley law 
side y proper law of the land. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

I remember with what a flourish of trumpets that act was 
passed. I remember going into New England to speak right 
after the distinguished author of that bill. I remember that 
he there boasted that the law was on the statute book; that pro- 
tection had come to stay; that the people of the United States 
were wedded to it; that that was the true American doctrine; 
that to tax one man’s vocation to make another’s pay was the 
popular doctrine in the United States. He also boasted, Mr. 
Speaker, that it would not be possible to repeal that law inside 
of ten years, but— 

Time at last sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet Was human power, 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 


The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


The people treasured up that wrong. They regarded its rob- 
bery as inexcusable, its taxation as unjustifiable. They rose in 
their might, and although less than four years have passed since 
its enactment, in less than two hours by that clock there will 
have passed through the two Houses of this Congress a bill re- 
pealing the McKinley act, and it will become a law. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


APPENDIX A, 
Comparison of McKinley act, 1890, Wilson bill, and Senate bills of 1594. 


Importations of the fiscal | Estimated duties by bill (H. 
year ending June 30, 1893. R. 4864) as passed by the— 








Average ad valorem | Per cent 
under— of reduc- 


Senate in- tion by 











Schedules. — = a 
Senate ouse bill. | present! House | Senate myer 
Values. (July 2). law. | dill. = {open 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Percent.| Per cent. 
A Chemicals, oils, and paints ...... $21, 066, 224.25 | #6, 284,555.13 | 85,096,316.00 | $4. 860, 370. 05 *$235, 945. 95 1. 61 25. 09 24. 44 22. 68 
B Earths, earthenware, and glass- 
Nileh tae trtenneonneiikapenbord 23, 666,698.85 | 12,118, 239. 41 8, 060, 370. 31 8, 333, 152. 65 272, 782. 34 34, 13 35. 21 31, 23 
Cc Metals, and manufactures of ....| 46, 206, 500. 64 , 954, O71. 15, 606, 146.03 | 16,878, 956. 08 1, 272, 810, 05 34. 99 36.53 37. 37 
Dd , and manufactures of ..... 2, 247, 714, 518. 62 , 098. 36 484. 931.17 *3, 167.19 21.96 23. 62 25.70 
E SR nidiuidinendane emmenndinnapends 109, 817, 948. 14 1938, 204. 43, 462, 125. 43 Free 39. 59 +172. 10 
Vv | To , o- ——- compile 12, 588, 407. 1 14, 831, 989. 99 1, 809, 194. 17 ° 91.58 105. 95 10. 07 
Agricultural produc pro- 
7 Was cone sanaset bana bd 41, 526, 276, 40 1,611, 141.78 33. 21.59 23. 10 30. 44 
Spirits, wines, and other bever- 
™ Coes bie snQpnii see daiedeseesteesnsandl 18, 874, 921. 06 44, 039. 32 69. 90 60. 69 61. 01 12.75 
I Cotton manufactures. ............ 20, 510, 438, 98 . 64 55. 25 38. 45 43. 54 21.19 
J Flax, hemp, and jute, and manu- a 
factures Of. ..........- Léaqhioune 41,706, 792. 44 . 55 45 30. 51 41. 05 8.7 
K W ool, and manufactures of...... 86, 913, 787. 16 14 98. 62 39. 78 48. 82 50. 50 
L Silk and silk goods...............- 919, 948. 92 15 53. 56 45.13 46. 39 13. 38 
M Puip, papers, and books.......... 8, 680, 319. 32 03 23. 85 19. 10 20. 53 13. 92 
N eR eae 796. 11 26. 80 26. 33 24. 45 8. 02 
Sec. 4 | Unenumerated.................... 1, 364, 19%. 47 . 68 18. 98 18. 98 18. 73 1.31 
Articles transferred to free list 
by both House and Senate ..... SE SEGA, BTR SE IG Acwtcnctnceccbecalencbanssescosnctiansostonieounsens Bg Esitrptinccialedainide sams none eee--- 
514, 463, 408. 49 49. 58 35. 51 38. 68 21. 98 


*Schedules A, D, and section 4 are decreases. 





+ Increase. + Net increase over House bill. 


Nore.—The computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that are 


free of duty by either the present law, House, or Senate bills are excluded. 








Umber BUCRERE.1OU. oc cccccccncennce coccncnsonssccnc aces anestnessetesoeseseeeasesube 
Wer BORG DET... . ceccascceccccssocncece sens béce coceusedsdesenesbbegeépeeccunseses 
eee —ee—eE——E—E—————————————————————E—E—EEEE~ 


CID, 5. ies tid cdbkdavien ddd sdnnnbeeninte bens ethiamiened: $190, 000, 000. 00 
Siuetisaibes interno ‘Sos 
STEER sn 0s cennoneocdennnovanes pate daettiadesbanenite , 000, 
EE Be la btn pot ah Hedinsathsndnne adbednegnes <nccdabeatinan 84, 427, 748. 00 
454, 427, 748. 00 
Estimate of revenues under House bill 4864 as tt passed the House. 
QTR IIIN dis tere citlecente ddl aebetitieaabinsbathbndicciaaeesieeus $124, 657, 429. 32 
Internal revenue (under present law) .................-..-..--- 160, 000, 000. 00 
Internai revenue, additional (under bill 4864) .................. 53, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous items (under present law) ...........-....--.... 20, 000, 000. 00 
Postal service (under present law) .......... ...........------.- 84, 427, 748. 00 
442, 085, 177. 32 
Estimates of revenues under House bill CONS and passed by the Senate, July 
ere sake aobneueuiiaiip dives Uebel $179, 251, 142. 16 
Internal revenue (as above stated) ..................-.-..---... 213, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous items (as above stated) .................-...----- 20, 000, 000. 00 
Postal service (as above stated) ............ 2... ....----eeeeeeee 84, 427, 748. 00 














Per cent. 
sini OS Ee ee 
ea 35. 51 $73, 716, 023. 65 


38. 68 19, 122, 310. #1 


APPENDIX B. 


FREE LIST 


tement,-by groups, of articles which were taxed by the McKinley act, but put on 
_ vever VT ee ares lak by the eats z, 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 
Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided for. 
Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol. 
Cont tar, tions of, not colors or dyes, not specially provided for 
Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products of coal tar. 


Iron, sulphate of, or copperas. 
Extracts or pastes of. 
Iodine, resublimed. 
Oils: 
Cotton seed. 


Croton. 
Paints, colors, etc. : 
Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth. unmanufac 


t b 
Ovher and ochery earths. dry. 


¥ 
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SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—continued. 


Paints, colors, etc.—Continued. 

Sienna and sienna earths, dry. 

Umber and umber earths, dry. 
Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks or rolls. 
Soda, sulphate of: 

Glauber salts. 

Salt cake, or niter cake. 


SCHEDULE B.—EARTH, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 
Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones, 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Iron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore. 
Cotton ties of iron or steel: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge. 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20. 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. 
Copues and manufactures of: 
res (fine copper contained therein). 
Regulus of, and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 
contained therein. 
Old, fit only for manufacture, and clippings from new copper. 
Composition metal, of which pg $3 a component material of chief 
value, not especially provided for. 
Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in other forms 
not manufactured, not especially provided for. 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills, and 
planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines ard cotton 
gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph,if imported 
from a courtry which lays an import duty on like articles imported from 
the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the passage 
of this act. 

(NorTge.—Dutiable under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
metal, paragraph 215.) 


SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Timber: 
Used for spars and in building. 
Hewn and sawed. 
Squared or sided, notspecially provided for. 
Lumber: 
Boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber— 
Of hemlock, white wood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood— 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
All sawed lumber, not specially provided for— 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of 
cedar ‘ 
Unmanufactured, not specially provided for. 
Veneers of wood. 
Clapboards— 
Pine. 
Spruce. 
Hubs for wheels, posts, last, wagon, oar, gun, and heading blocks, 
and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. 
Laths. 
Pickets and palings. 
Shingles— 
White pine. 
All other. 
Staves of all kinds. 


SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ETO, 
Milk, fresh. 
Broom corn. 
Cabbage. 
Cider. 
Eggs, yolk of. 
Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines. 
Pease, green, in bulk or packages. 
Fish, fresh: 
Herring. 
Salmon. 
All other. 
Tallow. 
Grease of wool, known as degras. 
Salt: 
In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 
In bulk. 


SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 


Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 
In plain, green or colored, molded or pressed glass bottles— 
Containing each not more than three-fourths of a pint. 
Containing more than three-fourths of a pint each and not more 
than one and one-half pints each. 
Otherwise than in such bottles or in such bottles containing more than 
one and one-half pints each. 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC. 


Flax: 
Straw. 
Not hackled or dressed. 
Tow of. 
Hemp, tow of. 
Hemp. 
Twine, manufactured in whole or in partof istle or Tampico fiber, manila. 
sisal grass, or sunn: Binding. 7 
Burlaps, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either 
of them, shall be the component material of chief value (except such 
as may be suitable for bagging for cotton): 
Not exceeding 60 inches in width. 
Exceeding 60 inches in width. 
Bags for grain made of burlaps. 
Bagging for cotton, ay cloth, and all similar material for covering cot- 
ton, composed in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute butts— | 
Valued at 6 cents or less per square yard. 
Valued at more than 6 cents per square yard. 
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SCHEDULE K.—WOOL. 


Wools, hairof the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu 
factures of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Class 1: Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of 
merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and 
wools of like character with any of the preceding, including such 
as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including 
all wools not hereinafter described or designated in classes 2 
and 3— 

Unwashed wool. 
Washed wool. 
Scoured wool. 

Class 2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 

Wool, unscoured. 

Wool, scoured. 

Wool, sorted. 

Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unscoured 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, scoured 

Class 3: Donskol, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and including all such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
elsewhere— 

Value 13 cents or less per pound— 
Wool. 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 

Value over 13 cents per pound— 
Wool. 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 

Manufactures, composed wholly or in"part of wool, worsted, the 

hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals. 

Rags, mungo, flocks, noils, and waste— 

Top, slubbing, roving, ring, yarn, garnetted, and other wastes. 
Rags, mungo, and flocks. 
Noils. 

SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 


Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: 
Ostrich feathers. 
All other. 
Paintings, in oil or water colors. 
Statuary. 
Hatters’ plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton. 
Articles under section 3, act of October 1, 1890: 
Coffee. 
Goatskins, raw. 
Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and other skins, 
except sheepskins with the wool on. 
Unenumerated under section 4, act of October 1, 1890: Enfleurage pomades. 


APPENDIX C. 
A statement showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 


English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weighing 11} ounces per yard: Cost per 
yard Is. 3d., less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: 

Cents 


McKinley duty (38) cents per pound-+40 per cent), per yard __.......... 29. 80 
Senate duty (40 per cent), per yard___......... edcaewsusescoscnceseceas .. 10.80 
BOVES GO COMMUMIOL. . ccdsccccececccus —_— al Naa a 29.00 


The samples No. 1 to No.6 attached to the respective statements represent 
actual importations made inthe current year. The prices are the actual 
invoice prices, as passed by the appraiser’s department in New York. 

English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York, 
54 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard 1s. 2jd., less 7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: 





Cents. 

McKinley duty (38} cents per pound-+40 per cent), per yard_.__... 42, 00 
Senate duty (40 per cent), per yard................ oe 10. 40 
ae ee a a ae eee .. 31.60 


English overcoatings, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 ounces per yard: Price ls. 9¢. net per 
yard, 42 cents net per vard: 





Cents. 

McKinley duty (33 cents per pound +40 per cent), per yard_........._.._ 70.45 
Semate Guty (40 Per Com’), POR FORO. oo once ccc cccccccsccccccccccsccocccecs 16. 80 
Se We CI ais tatciatitendennnncssantoniiekaiielindsdensiedabiniedes 53. 65 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the portof New York, 
57 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 624 
cents per yard: 

Cents. 


McKinley duty (44 cents per pound+50 per cent), per yard.............. 864 
Senate duty (90 per cent), per yard..................--...-..... cata 314 
Se Oe ING icaiccclsawenidens shee e cuss ecenaes aa lidaies aecsaadie 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: 
Cents. 


McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard-+-50 per cent), per yard ....... 24 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard_..................- ninkguiiguanaaaaid 9 
CO eee 15 


French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into te port of New York, 
30 inches wide, weight 24 ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard +50 yer cent), per yard 20 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard la e pidaanenl 10 
Saved to consumer..................- ian ‘ 10 
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Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act. 













Itl.—Continued. 


Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Milis bill, McKinley law, 
and Senate bill, etc. tinued. 













































































SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
1302-93. Invports of manufacturers of Wool .............-.......... $36, 993, 000 Per cent 
ID idevvicvvdikeumbniiaienddtpenaldiviadinnnittadpwauiuitt 36, 448, 000 = — 
on cae ee Mills bill | McKinley | Senate om DY 
Import value, @uty patil .......--.2..- 2... eee 72, 441, 000 Articles. y Senate 
1389-"0), Census year, Jeunuilbeeaeanhnavanen: is Co). ve. bil. bill over 
Woolen goods .............00-.-0----2+-------- 10183, 577,000 McKinley 
Worsted goods ........... 79, 194, 090 bill. 
Hosiery and knit goods . —_———— 
SIRE TONER BENET vteeecnsantss ween RN re od 99.41 47.28 30 36.55 
Carpets 770, WIND 3 avcevnnwineseceneases 35 41- 86 30 27- 62 
ae ae eae eS et eae ety ’ ’ 810, 782, 000 as os ll il 23- 89 23- 46 23- 30 4- 46 
seicatldenanteaats a ig 4 om _—.. sonksawinnes = 54 M3 18 = S pe 
Value of @omestic manufactures_._..............--. 334, 223,000 | Hand, back, and other saws... 7.50) 
r > ara’ Sisto ap eee igen 55-133 47-111 33- 67 28- 40 
Add 33) per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits... 128,074, 000 Wheels eee: 66, 98 B8. al 86 50 
Cost of wool manufactures to consumers_-..__.--- 512, 297, 000 ee. TOSS, seopper. 42. 86 
, ’ OE i ch a ee 83. 65 44. 87 30 33. 14 
Cost of ieee eee under Senate bill on same Silver leat - eae erenrere ars 7.78 77.78 a0 ve 61 43 
tions ........ pncntcingsy wormanmsneayien 888, 193, 000 SENET... nav eneoever nove ; ; a : 
acter ahaa eet liata ieee 86. 65 23.77 14. 26 40 
DE GIO UA... cecevervorewwesseses ceow 16, 665, 000 er ote ee 2 30 o5 16.67 
58, 658, 000 Penholders and parts of ....... 30 30 25 16. 67 
Value of domestic manufactures, 310,000,000, Reeeatiret mre ne—onnrennd os a ae = 
reduced from an average of ee. Manufactures ofanetal 40 45 35 aan 
lo 45 per cent rate as a result of free wool.. $224, 525, 000 host... 80 30 20 33.33 
“eam ——_| Sisancanessse si) 8] 2) 
* ocks, 0: a . BT 
Add 33} per cent as profits .................-.. 02,728,000 370, 911, 000 | Rice, cleaned ..°2- 111.85 111.85 83. 89 35 E 
Ath — SII hn ienipsdmeigtion > S - z = 4 = z . 
Amount saved to consumers on the woolenschedule ONCY .- -...- ne wwwwnn owen oan . _ ; 
wenees. lemons, and limes...) 15- 33 12- 31 2 i ee 
only under Senate bill ............... sabdbuswte cone 141, 386, 000 Comiits, sweetmeats, etc... 35 35 30 14°39 
— Nuts, not shelled (almonds) -.. 51. 34 51.34 30.80 40. 01 
. D Nuts, shelled (almonds) -...... 4 42.42 42.42 28.28 33. 33 
| : Senuute Guonelied---- ee} ee; oo | me 
Statement of a ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, | Pe@nuts, uns son neee en neee Y 2. 85 
y ath ‘undermentioned | EXtractof meat..........-.... 20 17.9 15 10. 87 
ne SE en Oe by we one Spirits, distilled..............—- 73-201 | O1-867 | 65-264 23 
. Cotton cloth: 
ee Not over 100 threads: 
Per ‘cent Not bleached............... 40 85.17 25. 05 37.39 
See | Bete a S| $8] se) 85 
oO 9 CVC... coe 7 6 le 25. 15 
Articles. siooting 100 rend: 7 
bill over Not bleached ............... 40 42. 30 32.39 23.59 
McKinley | Bleached .................... 40 43.27 35 18. 88 
bill. Ii ha iairitianatl 40 43.84 38.84) 11-40 
—————— Cables, oomnae, ---.| 16- = re 16- = = 10- 20 27 
. Camphor, refined ............... 15.3 12.20 10 B81 waa <4 Free. .... ‘ 
Sumnoextractofccccccccc] || Rk 10 Re tere Geers || regres = = 
SE caidadeantetcswatned 63.90 38. 84 25.51 33.40 , * - ane 
Toy epoberesemanaange T] BOAT] (100.35 43. 87 66.98 | ,-Cones Der pound ™ a - lida 
Cod-liver Oil ....-.--....20.2-02- 2 28.65] 20 ef or @ 138 5 ae 
——. se). BS Bs 50 ersten 40 | 80-104 % | 7 
romi 25 80. 84 20.56 23 | be enli 
Ocher........ L Seciabiapeauianens 1.04] 10.64 16.87 16.66 | Hatsof wool....-_.__.. 0 | 10 % 2 
BIOHOS «5. .ccecese ineeue qacoeede 14 21.14 17. 62 16. 66 und not over b0cents per 40 85-104 25- 35 66- 71 
P «~~~ 5 - =~ qveeweweow cows wend “3 as ss eH Silk, partially manufactured... 60. 50 60. 20 66. 94 
Ss) it varnishes................ : ' 14. Silk: webb: 8, gorings, etc a) 50 50 45 10 
A ee cl Varnishes ......-...0-' ae 35 25 28. 57 Silk butions. Fens as 80 80 “5 10 
OT ox se ee npesirencoune 142.48] 143.48 71.24 ek cr oem 
Ground in oil (putty) ...... 180.50] 189.50) 9475 De aaa ene neomrenen S s >: ° 
White | PEE: 39. 47 59. 21 29. 60 50 Writing, drawing, and_ other 
Nitrate of potash.............. 21, 82 21. 82 10. 66 50 r, 1. 8. P..... 25 25 20 20 
Bicarbonate of soda............ 45. 35 60. 47 30. 24 50 potlp and other toys............ 30 35 25 28, 57 
of soda. 45. 59 20 2 45.16 ys 
or strychnine 117.24 93.79) 70.84 95 | Emery .--.......- ei is — Ses 
Sulphur. sublimed +e oan: = £0.22 | Coal ae 22.72 22.72 12. 12 46. 65 
settee ee eeee ee ead 62 | Siack or culm of coal .......... 28. 68 28.68 14. 34 Bo 
ie au idican dhauancicncinenioae 
Painted, ete..........-.----- ° 2 = og es en 35 33. 93 20 41.08 
am po sbesnnsnsuquenngsntang — known as crinoline 0 97.99 20.99 
* 4 ‘ Oe a ae STR ON 25 
wv wrote neta neeee eee e ewes = S oo oe = Haircloth, knownas hair seat- 
Demijobns, empty = 91 i . 25 o Leather, band or belting, and 23. 22 23. 22 15.48 u8.58 
Oglinder glass, nsil | Oe ee ES e 8 ae 5 
8 apanned..._........ ; 
noes gezearnszecenennnene| E> Ot > ore $5- 3 | All not speci lly provided for-. 15 10 ie. 
glass, A accueil San oo-188 40-0 Boots and shoes........ essai 85 20 20 
te glass, cast, silvered, Manufactures of India 30 % 99 
ADOVE 2 DY OO... n-ne anes 37. 04 49. 39 31.28 i a2 
ered | geen) = aes] gem] an. | OR IPROR nae nme acnnnnne] (OD 3 - a 
‘ienses set OO 3 oe | See ee a Mike 
Steines or painted window ' Pintle Of copper, moe rollel,” ~<oll 
2s s FR ciacesecnarevewerenemeerd... AMR] | BEML Bee ..... 100 
* 23- 37 15- 21 i 40.47 OT 2. once conn eecwaccecesocecces 20 18.52 | Free ..... 100 
| 42.70 2077 46. 67 BinGihs- GW IMs 2.2.2 cccccccveccce 15 6.47 | Free ..... 100 
, i 42.70 23. 47 40.4 | Hatters’ plush.......--....-..-. 15 10 Free ..... 100 
5 Bar 2 sod dated 1° Gaus ponee prdenhnannreGuetionnet Gui proposed ty the Benaw O1ii t 
at siehiphiby clpeenstibnti wrbicitetins = e most prominen uctions of duty e Senate biil are se 
‘yy Bars of rolled iron............ nati 66.18 44.93 27.25 | forth below: 
iF Boiler or other plate iron or 
a} GROG .. 20 wine <ctnni cnteeinatiianiil 95 BB 53.70 
ai Ralls of steoi---———-———----|_ 0.67 30.00) = 24.47 
a Sheets of iron or steel, com- 
3 mon or black...............-- 62- 2 20-55 21- 30 
; Hi oie Lainie anneinnesécensly aa aiiell 42.32 46.05 
Ft 40 os 86. 36 
ve {ih 22- 45 20- 40 20- 35 
4 Ht 34 22. 67 33. - ee ee eee 
ati 28. 31 ‘17.98 Iino cagieicsdecicns Aieeimeteidbdltenvceeigateaba> 5D. 36 
; 4 rF 36. 37 16, 87 : ’ dry Aww ween ween eeesene nee eee w eee een ern wne cows 50. 00 
; 4 tf 29.43 23.55. 84 ‘Paints, ground in oil. ee en er rrr res -- °50. 00 
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APPENDIX D.—Continued. 

Percent 

Articles. of re- 
duction. 
IE iii ctidecwcucsnacddn coeusevenseninde Ceadenent Silanes 42. 80 
I TE i oa. on ce wcaesbitptnlee aden anbemeemnelinantan 49. 99 
a el 56. 00 
All other not specially provided for 50. 00 
DG RetOREDS « . .....cenccnanibewieen 50. 00 
DR BRUNE 8 din ctaeiiokaes : 50. 00 
OE Cit Me ORI <n cine, weahowiramchnnanth sgh ate ainemennweniiebnitiane 50. 00 
NE ones cdumetbroece ones quesncencghetentnenhts denhewenpenng daneiee 50. 00 
I pina do atded ctinncenncduabndeintevedcodsquendenesenttbesteonoed 50. 00 
ete ek cnt whiibinnamadbinn wentnasatpties agit 16. 67 
ace en ndinsinnagienamnnne tars cue 58. 33 
TL tr. oD apaaabeseesdeadeaictienneapeaall 46. 67 
IN AAD. | a a coer stelithidibe ithe Mnanidlenenneeabaaaneebind 45. 46 
SE OTREE GEG SIGUA, DISCIDR, CP IDOE cccin cn cccccncccccesncccocecssseed 76. 31 
GD ir DROS CRON OR MONEN i cnc cwcencccsincaknensmendecssauinscanied 45. 73 
de ee suse ete ats cored eineesicebnicheehiaiea a eonanisentapcaientaainiae 46. 05 
Wire rope made of steel wire not smaller than No. 5 wire gauge.. 58. 40 
a SI i a cial ncaa 60. 09 
a alan eee anette 61.50 
EERIE DR EE. 42.50 
Se j 52. 09 
Is I a 5 a sh cei allel Sreeianeibiidings olinbaaai Giiiaaticniond 53.15 
aha t To neateeen da iiesiahiienenniaaell 55. 88 
ST nn tin ecient acalimarumianiticn aiidnnimsatdiiilind: nadannnmun: muginireannaited 46. 16 
SE Ge rece reddathiins béub R600 46Us vane ebue sn cemewemtioddves wasn seen eneeda 76. 67 
SITE 1h idaind hice: aphedbiilinkindindrw née anbiercindiaiahietiina jaime 60.88 
i oe racial otnrines tile maine hidden aii naenel 61.00 
Se lela Nia rina rn enema means sidianied temnl 50. 00 
Loa dda Ashen biaetann diene cinnieltninsbonedwuh gidein cnmindiekleiiitn 50. 00 
Sugar candy 71.00 
Mules 79. 00 
Cattle 68. 00 
Beans 51.00 
Castor beans or seeds 50. 00 
Raisins 40. 00 
Peanuts 73.00 
ID kcinits cove nptinle dwakird Guet abcitbewddar cite égubdbkhaecke ters congue 53. 00 
i a a ll eee 50. 00 
POINT cntintiihhsel dita ctistsiintinipadininmeunbibenaantbadibetningiihimaetll 47.00 
a aac acetal ns alana ta din hcl nee 50. 00 
Se UG iad inachs atin athididecuscush Cnnebadnweth chemibcnaebninel 50. 00 
I ainda leah a Nina: has asians tebliteiantenagialnheis 50. 00 
Cables. hemp, untarred..............-....- 55. 00 
I ee ee de aim seebiinnoneasetieieseieeanainanme 68. 00 
ES AS DE EE RS AE ES EONS SEES ET STS 72.00 
I Es ena ge Sanaa 71.00 
I a ih ious 89. 00 
Ni Ee asdieumnainanamuncksonuiiiin aia 77.00 
RI IR oo ik et ad lament abain ainisaiemestinaiaetal 74. 00 
lee eeeiiciatbnieadiniibrenanl 72.00 
I raed inden wa kikceipem aes 72. 00 
Ne i cnn nede tnddinine SbakbbeGibadetacmwnd weed 71.00 
Woolen dress goods 54. 00 
Woolen plushes ............. eke 52. 00 
ate ein wate Sintneetine 64. 00 

a a J ‘ 67. 
RE EE a a ee eae 69. 00 
India rubber wearing apparel 39. 00 
EBERT LEI TIE AE GE LG LNG 50. 00 
hd i SR a cess chiara Sioahs Geubalncunil 63. 00 
a a aN a 50. 00 
EEE, RAINE EDEL LIE PEE eis ea PEE mE 41.00 
a RR is ETS AE ERAT BE Hb ti. 62. 00 
I edad os gies 66. 00 
Coal, bituminous 47.00 
ere 41.00 
Gun wads.......... 71.00 
ID iS oS 50. 00 
Cocoa matting and mats 72.00 
ET MNES neni tinhin si Ccleuidall <cinen wa aiiipnadlntindy alintaaiaaniehcmaiile tate 80. 00 





The Senate Tariff Bill and Free Sugar. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R 7971) to exempt from 
duty sugars, molasses, and so forth— 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 


CARRYING OUT OUR PLEDGES. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Ever since this Congress assembled the Demo- 
cratic party, as represented in Congress, has been engaged in an 
earnest endeavor to oro the pledges ot the party made at 
the Chi convention in 1892 in reference to the tariff. The 
third section of the Democratic platform adopted by that con- 
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vention denounced Republican protection as a fraud and a rob- 
bery of the great majority of the American people for the bene- 
fit of the few, and declared it to be a fundamental principle of 
the Democratic party that the Federal Government has no con- 
stitutional power to impose and collect tariff taxes except for the 
purpose of revenue only, and that such taxes should be limited 
to the necessities of the Government when honestly and eco- 
nomically administered. 

The platform further denounced the McKinley tariff law as 
the culminating atrocity of class legislation, and indorsed the 
efforts made by the Democrats of the last Congress to modify its 
most oppressive features in the direction of free raw materials 
and cheaper manufactured goods that entered into home con 
sumption, and proposed the repeal of the McKinley law as one 
of the munificent results that will follow the action of the poo 
ple in intrusting power to the Democratic party. How well 
the party has kept these pledges the people themselves must 
judge. 

It must be remembered that the Democratic party in making 
this declaration of principles and purposes was limited in its 
ability to carry them into effect by the instrumentalities whigh 
the people themselves were to place in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party for the accomplishment of its purposes. Those in- 
strumentalities are the representatives of the people in this 
House and inthe Senate. Theparty was notrequired, is not now 
required, to go one step beyond the judgment and the legisla 
tive power of those into whose hands this duty was confided. 

The people could not expect the Democratic party, and do not 
expect the Democratic party to accomplish anything further 
in the direction of tariff reform than was possible to be done by 
the agents intrusted with this power and duty. The House of 
Representatives elected in 1892 and now in session considering 
this bill contains a majority of 75 or 80 Democrats, and it is no 
difficult matter to procure the passage through this body of 
such a tariff measure as commends itself to the judgment of 
the Democratic party as represented upon this floor. 

But the lawmaking power is not confined to this body. The 
Constitution of the United States has conferred equal power 
upon the Senate except in so far as it devolves upon the House 
of Representatives to originate revenue bills. The power to 
amend such bills was expressly given to the Senate by the Con- 
stitution, and in the exercise of that power the Senators have 
the same right to follow the dictates of their own judgment: 
and consciences and their own views as to party policy and ex- 
pediency that members of this House do in the performance of 
their duties. 

The Senate when full consists of 88 members. Three of the 
States—Wyoming, Washington, and Montana—failed to elect 
one Senator each to the present Congress, The Senators ap 
pointed by the governors of those States were all rejected by 
the Senate on the ground that their appointments were con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States. Twoof the Sen 
ators appointed were Republicans and one was a Democrat. 
The rejection of these Senators reduced the members of that 
body to 85. Of those elected and who qualified, 43 are neces- 
sary to the passage of any law through that body. The Demo- 
crats had elected 42 Senators without the aid of Populists or 
Republicans. Two other Democrats were elected with the aid 
of the Populist votes, and one other Democrat with the aid of 
Populists and Republicans also. 

One of the Senators from the State of New York announced 
his opposition to the tariff bill on account of the income-t 
feature as soon as the bill passed the House. This reduced the 
Democratic tariff force to 43 votes in that body. It required 
every one of those votes to passa Democratic tariff bill. A chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link. It was impossible to pass 
a bill through the Senate unless it could receive the votes of all 
of those Senators. 

Each Senator in casting his vote for the bill had the right to 
insist that his views, or at least the views which he entertained 
as to the interests of his constituents, should be engrafted upon 
the bill; and the Senatorsfrom Alabama, Maryland, and West 
Virginia, who insisted that the best interests of their constitu- 
ents demanded of them that they should insist upon a tax on 
coal and iron, had the same right to the incorporation of their 
views upon the bill that other Senators had to insist upon rep- 
rescuting their constituents in placing other articles upon the 
free list. 

The Senators from Louisiana believed that they were repre- 
senting the interests of that State when they demanded that 
there should be a tariff upon sugar. No tariff bill could have 
been passed through that body withouta tax being imposed upon 
sugar. lt was either a tax upon sugar, or no bill at all could 
have been passed at this session or the next session of Congress. 
So with other featuresof this bill. Every one of the forty-three 
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Senators necessary to pass a Democratic bill had the right to in- 
sist that the tax upon the industries which he represented was 
go adjusted as to conserve the wishes of his constituents. 

It was a condition that confronted us, a condition which could 
not be argued out of the way, a condition which would not down 


at the bidding of anybody in Congress or out of Seegretts a@con- 
dition which was to be met and overcome by the Democratic 
Senators who were charged with the duty of carrying the meas- 
ure through that are. The question before them was not what 
is an ideal tariff bill, but what kind of a bill can get forty-three 
votes in that er That was the question to meet. And the 
ee le of the United States who sent those forty-three Senators 

that body are alone responsible for their election and for 
their conduct. 

The people of the United States having furnished the Dem- 
ocratic party with these agents for the execution of their de- 
mands, can not es of these representatives and agents if 
they have not gone farther than they were commissioned to 
by the agents appointed by themselves. I hold, therefore, Mr. 
ae that the Democratic party as represented in the 

ouse of Representatives and the Senate have carried out all 
the pledges to the people by ae ones of the Senate bill to- 
day that the people have required them to carry out, or asked 
them to carry out, or that the people have given them the 
means and the ability to carry out. 

T have performed my duty to my constituents as I understand 
it. Other gentlemen have done likewise. So far as I am con- 
cerned I have no part or lot in this so-called dirt-eating, to 
which some gentlemen have referred. Thereisnodirt for me to 
eut. i have simply done my duty and I accept this Senate bill 
as the very best ible measure of tariff reform that could be 
gotten through this Congress, and therefore the only measure 
that the Democratic party of the United States has any right to 
expect the party to pass in this Congress. We are merely the 
7 of the people. They are our principals, our masters. 

ey have directed us todo for them a certain work. They 
have chosen the instruments and the agents with which that 
work shall be done, and as long as this work has been done by 
tke agents selected by the people our principals will not com- 
plain of us. We have done the bestwe could under the circym- 
stances. 

NO SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE. 

In voting for the Senate bill no tariff reformer sacrifices any 
of his principles or in any proves recreant to the cause of 
general tariff reform, unless it could be said that the House bill 
itself was a departure from Democratic principles and a viola- 
tion of Democratic pl Both bills pore e existing con- 
ditions. Neither the House bill nor the Senate bill has at- 
tempted to destroy the protective system by one legislative 
stroke. 

The average rate of duties im d on all the schedules by the 
House bill, as appears by a carefully prepared statement of the ex- 
perts of the a eeeeny Department, if applied to the importations 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, is the equivalent ad valo- 
rem of 45.51 per cent, and the average equivalent ad valorem of 
duties imposed by the Senate bill for the same year is 38.68 per 
cent, but a little over three points greater in the one bill than in 
the other. Therefore the House bill is as perfecta recognition of 
protection so far as it is necessarily incident to a tariff for reve- 
nue only as is the Senate bill. 

AVERAGE REDUCTIONS. 

The average ad valorem of duties im in the dutiable list 

by tariff acts and bills heretofore is as follows: 


By the act of 1883, applied to the importations of the year 


FOE 10 nnn cavnsednsepwakendescs Ghumubiccnes suber sedan 47. 10 
By the Mills bfll on the importations of the year 1887.... 42. 
By the McKinley act on the importations of 1893... ..... 49. 58 
By the House bill on importations of the same year. ---... 35. 51 


By the Senate pill, which has passed to-day, on the im- 
portations of the same year...............-.--..-...--- 38. 
The reduction of rates by the Senate bill which we have 

passed to-day below the rates in the McKinley law is 10.90 points, 

or nearly r cent. This is a radical reduction when we 
take into consideration the fact that these reductions do not in- 
clude the articles placed upon the free list by the Senate bill. 
THE FREE LIST. 
The free list of the Senate bill is one of its chief and most 
valued ,eatures. One hundred and six articles, highly taxed by 
the McKinley law, have been placed upon the free list in the 


‘Senate bill. I will not enumerate these additions to the Senate 


bill, but will - the list in the appendix tomy remarks. (See 


The House 


Aeon D 
ey embrace among other int hee setae —, that this 


cotton ties, copper plates, and ti 


68 | Senate bill is salt, salt in 
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duty of 50 cents per thousand upon lumber planed or finished on 
one side; a duty of $1 per thousand feet on lumber planed or fin- 
ished on two sides, or pe on one side and tongued and 
grooved; also a duty of $1.50 per thousand feet on lumber planed 
on two sides and tongued and grooved; and a duty on all sawed 
lumber not specially provided for planed or finished on one side 
or planed or finished on two sides of $1 per thousand feet; planed 
one side and —— and grooved, 50 cents per thousand feet; 

laned on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand 


eet. 

All these rates in the House bill were by the Senate bill re- 
moved, and lumber in all its forms was placed on the free list 
by the Senate bill. In this respect the Senate bill is much more 
acceptable to tariff reformers than was the House bill. The 
importance of this provision in the Senate bill as to lumber will 
be appreciated by the farmers of Illinois, and in fact of the 
whole country. Lumber is one of the most important and ex- 
tensive articles of domestic use, and the placing of it upon the 
free cm will be hailed with delight by the people of the whole 
country. 

But to return to the enumeration of articles placed on the free 
list by the Senate bill. Flax straw, hemp, twine manufactured 
in whole or in part of Tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass, or sunn; 
binding-twine, burlaps, baggings for grain made of burlaps, bag- 
ging for cotton, gunny cloth, and allsimilar materials for cov- 
ering cotton com in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or 
jute butts. Wool of all classes is placed upon the free list, ac- 
companied by a reduction of the woolen schedule from an aver- 

e under the McKinley law of 98.62 per cent to an average of 
82 pet cent, a reduction of more than one-half. 

I will not detain the House to point out in detail the numer- 
ous advantages which the people will derive from free wool and 
cheaper woolen goods. As I have on many occasions shown, 
in this House and elsewhere, no greater boon can be offered to 
the American people than is contained in the woolen schedule 
of this bill, unless it be a still further reduction of the duty upon 
the manufactured articles. It will be seen by an examination of 
the rates imposed by the woolen schedule that the cheaper ar- 
ticles of woolen goods worn by the masses of the poole are 
taxed at much lower rates than are imposed upon the articles 
worn by the rich. 

REDUCTIONS IN WOOLEN GOODS. 
For instance, blankets valued at not more than 30 cents per 
poans are taxed only 25 per centad valorem. Inthe McKinley 

ill they were taxed 88.: recent. Blankets valued at more 
than 40 and not more than 50 cents per pound are taxed 35 per 
cent ad valorem by the Senate bill, and by the McKinley act 
103.90 per cent. ool hats valued at more than 30 and not 
more t 40 cents per pound are taxed 30 per cent by the Sen- 
ate bill and 106 per cent by the McKinley law. 

Flannels for underwear, valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound, are taxed by the Senate bill 30 per cent 
ad valorem and 103.51 per cent by the McKinley act. And soon 
throughout this schedule it will be seen thatthe articles usually 
worn by the — mass of the people are taxed at the lowest 
rates, while those worn by the wealthy are taxed at the high- 
est. The cheapcarpets used by the people are taxed 30 percent 
ad valorem, while the aubuson, Axminster, moquettes, velvet, 
and Brussels are taxed 40 per cent. 

The reduction on the carpets used by the poor amounts to 60) 
per cent, while the reduction on the carpets used by the wealthier 
classes is only 33 _ cent. The — opposite aereneane prevails 
in the McKinley law. By thespecificcombined withad valorem 
rates, as that law provides, the taxes imposed upon the cheaper 
articles, or those used by the great masses of the people, are 
double and sometimes three or four times greater than like ar- 
ticles of finer quality used by the wealthier classes. 


FRES SALT. 


Another important article placed upon the free list by the 
, sacks, barrels, and other pack- 
ages, and in bulk, which em es salt in every form and con- 


tion. 
FREE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


There is another very important addition to the free list con- 
tained in paragraph 591 of the Senate bill, as follows: 

591. Pl tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills, and planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, threshing machines 
and cotton : That all articles mentioned in this paragraph, i: 
imported from a a lays an eon duty on like materials im- 

from the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior 

the passage of this act. 
The articles in this paragraph are dutiable under the McKin- 
ley law at 45 per cent, as manufacturesof metal. It will be seen 
provision is accompanied with a reciprocity clause 
which it ‘s believed Canada will readily assent to and thus open 
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up all of the Dominion to the free importation of agricultural ma- 
chinery made in the United States. But should Canada stand 
in her own light and refuse the free admission of our agricul- 
tural implements to that country our farmers may avail them- 
selves of this provision by having theiragricultural implements 


enumerated in this clause imported directly from England and | 
other countries which do not lay an import duty upon like arti- | 


yles. . 
The provision is therefore a very important one and will 
vastly reduce the cost of agricultural implements in the United 
tates. This provision taken in connection with the other ar- 


ticles placed upon the free list makes the Senate bill of great | 


and lasting benefit to the farmers and agriculturists of the coun- 
ie SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES ON THE FREE LIST. 

I will not refer more in detail to the articles added to the 
free list by the Senate bill. It is sufficient to say by way of re- 
capitulation that we have by the passage of this bill to-day se- 
cured to the people of this country free wool and cheaper woolen 
goods, free lumber in all its shapes and forms, free salt, free 
binding twine, free cotton ties, free bags for grain and bagging 
for cotton, and free agricultural implements. 

Who will say that the placing of these articles upon the free 
list is not a measure, a radical measure of tariff reform, a meas- 
ure of itself, if there were nothing else in this bill, worthy the 
efforts of the great party which has brought it about, and worthy 
of the representatives of the people in this body and in the Sen- 
ate who have been charged with the duty of revising the tariff. 


REDUCTIONS SECURED BY SENATE BILL. 


I present as Appendix A a table prepared by the experts of | 


the Treasury Department, showing in condensed form the reduc- 


tions secured under each schedule of the Senate bill based upon | 


the importations of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and the 
table ohne shows the estimated duty which would be received by 
the House bill and by the Senate bill and the average ad valorem 
rates under the McKinley law, the House bill, and the Senate 
bill. (See Appendix A.) 


GENERAL REDUCTION OF TARIFF BURDENS. 


It is impossible to estimate accurately the burden imposed 
upon the people by a protective tariff. Theobjectof protection 
is to enable the producers of domestic products to sell them at 
an increased price over what they could otherwise get in the 
open market. This increased price of domestic products does 
not always equal the amount of duty imposed upon foreign prod- 
ucts of like quality. Where the home product exceeds the 
home demand for consumption and the surplus must go abroad 
the price which the surplus brings abroad fixes the price at 
home of the home product. But where the home production is 
not sufficient to supply the home demand, and foreign goods 
come in to supply the deficiency, as a rule the home production 
is increased in price to the amountof the tariff imposed upon 
like qualities coming from abroad. 

There are some exceptions to this rule, but they are only suf- 
ficient in number to prove the accuracy of the rule itself. One 
of these exceptions is illustrated in the price of domestic wool, 
which according to the history of the past and the peculiar con- 
ditions surrounding it,and the objects for which foreign wool is 
imported, is not increased in price by reason of the tax upon 
foreign wool. But, as I have said, the rule is the other way. 
This rule, however, is subject to this modification, that duties 
which are prohibitory or nearly so and leave the home market 
without foreign competition,to a great extent the competition 
between home producers will in nearly all instances reduce the 
price of the home product below the cost of the foreign product 
with the duty added, unless combinations known as trusts keep 
up prices to nearly the foreign price plus the duty. 

In some instances this home competition has brought down 
the price of the home product to the level of foreign products 
of like character; and in some instances has enabled the manu- 
facturers of our home products which are highly protected by 
our tariff to export them and sell them in competition with un- 
taxed products in the open marketsof the world. These are in- 
stances where protection has outgrown itself and home compe- 
tition has been stimulated to the extent that prices of the home 
products are down to the level of similar products abroad. It 
is therefore a most difficult problem to estimate what is the 
present increased cost of domestic products in this country on 
srcomst of the tariff on articles of tice character coming from 
abroad. 

I have made at various times careful computations, taking into 
consideration all of the facts to which I hare referred, cad trons 
the best estimates I have been able to make I reached the con- 
clusion several years ago that the people of this country were 
paying inthe in cost of domestic production by reason of 

e tariff upon like products coming from abroad not less than 
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$600,000,000 a year. This burden was increased somewhat by 
the McKinley act, although not to the extent which the in- 
creased duties in that act would indicate, for the reasons to which 
I have referred. But it is certain that the burden upon the 
American people by reason of protection was in no manner less- 
ened by that act. (See Appendix E.) 

The Senate bill which the House bas just concurred in will 
| largely reduce the burdens of protection. Upon the item of ag- 
| ricultural implements, which are by the Senate bill placed upon 
| the free list, from the most careful investigation which I can 
make the farmers will be enabled hereafter to obtain their ag- 
ricultural implements for at least $10,000,000 a year less than 
they have heretofore been paying. The woolen goods which 
the people of this country are compelled to consume, these be- 
ing not luxuries but the severest necessities of existence, will 
| be reduced in cost to the consumers, estimated on retail prices, 
not less than $140,000,000 a year by the passage of the Senate 
| bill. 

The lumber which makes the houses and barns of the people, 
and which is a special burden on the people in the Western 
States where timber is scarce and lumber high, has by the Sen- 
ate bill been placed upon the free list, as I have already stated. 
The mill products from logs and the planing-mill products in- 
cluding sash, doors, and blinds, produced in thiscountry for the 
census year 1890, were valued at $587,000,000. The annual pro- 
duction at this time of thesearticles is not less than $600,090,000. 
The increased cost of lumber in all its forms to the people of 
this country by reason of the tariff is not less than 10 per cent 
upon the home production, or $60,000,000 per annum. This 
amount is saved to the people by the passage of the Senate bill, 
by reason of the fact that lumber in all its forms is placed upon 
the free list. 

I will not weary your patience by estimates made upon the 
various schedules of this bill, but from the best estimates which 
I can make, I am of the opinion that the passage of the Senate 
bill will save to the people of this country every year not less 
than $400,000,000. 

I regret that we have not been able to take off more of the bur- 
dens which the protection of thirty yearsof Republican rule has 
placed upon the shoulders of the people, but it was not expected 
of this Congress that it should bring about in one enactment a 
| perfect system of taxation, one which should bear equally upon 
| all the people according to their ability to pay, and which should 
be measured in its burdens by the amount actually paid into the 
Treasury to be used for the expenses of the Government hon- 
estly and economically administered. 

The passage of this bill will remove, however, at least two- 
thirds of the unnecessary burdens of taxation; and by the oper- 
ation of the bill without further legislation from year to year 
these unnecessary burdens will decrease, and by the aid of ad- 
ditional legislation which Congress from time to time shall enact 
as conditions will warrant, further reductions will be made until 
the whole burden of protection will be lifted from the shoulders 
of the people and our commerce will be made as free as our peo- 
ple are free. 











SUGAR. 


The gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber have re- 
ferred to the fact that by the Senate bill we have reimposed a 
tax upon sugar. That is true; but some additional taxes are ab- 
solutely necessary at this time in order to supply a sufficient 
revenue for the support of the Government. The House bill, 
according to the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, if 
it should have passed and become a law as it passed the House, 
would leave a deficit of at least $30,000,000. 

The Senate bill has endeavored to supply this deficit, and in 
doing so it has placed a tariff upon all sugars of 40 per cent ad 
valorem, and upon sugars testing above 16 Dutch standard a 
differential duty of one-eighth of a cent a pound in addition, 
and upon sugars coming from countries giving sugar bounties 

| one-tenth of | cent in addition. It is estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the sugar schedule thus arranged 
will prgduce a revenue of $43,478,958 a year. This additional 
revenue provided by the Senate bill will make a deficit impossi- 
ble, and also make it necessary for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to borrow money and issue bonds to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. 

I regret what seems to be an imperative necessity at this time 
for levying a duty uponsugar. The McKinley act gave a bounty 
running for fifteen years of 2 cents a pound upon the productions 
of domestic sugar, which upon last year’s productions cost the 
Government $12,000,000. This money was paid out of the Treas- 
ury into the pockets of the sugar producers of the United States. 
Raw sugar was placed upon the free list and a duty of one-half 
cent a pound placed upon refined sugar and in addition to that 
one-tenth of 1 cent upon refined sugar coming from countries 
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granting sugar bounties. This gave the sugar trust a net pro- 
tection a owas a as . ae 

ln other words, it ena e trus procure raw sugar 
which is consumed in its refineries without a duty and charge 
the people six-tenths of a cent a pound more for the refined 
sugar which they produced than it would otherwise have cost 
the people if the protection had not been granted. I called 
upon Mr. Ford, the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, a few days 
ago for a statementshowing the importsof sugar into the United 
States during the period from October 1, 189u, to June 30, 1894, 
by months. (See Appendix B.) 

Between October | and April 1 the imports given in this table 
are onl y the free sugar admitted under the Hawaiian treaty. The 
McKinley act did not take eifect as to sugar until April 1, 15¥1; 
but I have estimated the Hawaiian sugars as a partof the profits 
of the trust. They came in free of duty. According to this 
statement, the raw canesugar imported free of duty during this 
aseye: was 11,574,226,089 an the number of pounds of raw 

et sugar was 1,562,874,861, making a total of raw sugar im- 

rted to the United States from the time of the age of the 

cKinley law free of duty until the 30th of June, 1894, of 13,137,- 
100,950 pounds. The price of this was increased to the peo 

reason of the protection to the sugar trust to the extent of 
six-tenths of a cent a pound, or to the enormous amount of $78,- 
822,605.70. 

in view of this enormous profit to the ~—— trust, derived 
under three years and nine months of the McKinle w, it is 
not surprising that the president of the sugar trust should have 
stated to a correspondent of a New York paper, when asked 
what schedule he was fighting for, replied ** McKinley's.” The 
sugar trust is fighting for the McKinley schedule. No act of 
Congress which ever passed heretofore has given such enor- 
po gt serencares to any ee eA paren re of a 

uilt up such a powerful an ng y as has the 
McKinley law in its sugar edeeele, When the McKinley law 
was , it will be observed, the schedule in reference to 
sugar did not take elfect until the Ist day of April thereafter. 
In order that there may be no misunderstanding upon this point, 
I will quote paragraph 241 of the McKinley act. (U.S. Stats. at 
Large, volume 26, page 584.) 


That the provisions of this act 
sugars and molasses and 
uction 


Romestic 


That on and after the Ist da 


viding terms for the admission of im- 
the Fae gemp 7 ofa hate ag | on sugars of 
ot March, 1801 sae ~~ ~ oe aan of April, 
’ to 
ard in col 


180i, 8 not ex eeding No. 16 Dutch stand: or may be refined in 
bond without payment of duty, and such refined sugars may be ed 
in bond and stored in ponded ee nee Cee as are 
provided in existing laws relating to the tm: of dutl- 
ablo goods in bond, under such rules and regulations as be 

by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


I call especial attention to the fact that the repeal of the tax 
a sugar which existed at the time of the passage of the Mc- 

inley law, which amounted to 2 cents a pound on raw sugar, 
did not take effect until the ist day of April, which was six 
months after the passage of the McKinley act. I call further 
attention to the fact that du the month of March, 1891, the 
sugar refineries were permitted to take raw sugar out of the 
custom-houses in bond without the payment of duty, thus put- 
ting the free-sugar provision practically in force, so far as the 
sugar trust is concerned, on ist day of March, 1891. 

hese provisions were wholly in the interestof the sugar trust. 

They enabled the trust to dispose of, to their customers and to 
the consumers of sugar, all sugars upon which they had paid a 
tax on the raw material and aiso _ them one month in which 
to use free raw sugar to prepare for conditions which would ex- 
ist after April 1, when refined sugar would be protected six- 
tenths of a cent a pound and raw sugar would befree. Just how 
many millions of dollars the trust reason of these 
visions enacted for their benefit by a Republican Congress I am 
unab.e to stute. 

but suttice it to say that that wer ey was so ul of 
the interest of the trust that it enabled it to d of all its 
taxed materials to the people with the taxes : and also en- 
abled it to have on hand when the law took effect the products of 
one month made from free sugar. In other words, the trust 
was allowed to import its raw sugar free of duty for one month 
while the tax of 24 cents a pound remained d that time 


upen refined sugar under the law which existed the Mc- 
Kinley act was passed. . 

i have obtained from the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department a statement of the amount of raw i 
into the Unit d States for the month of March, 1591, w is as 


foliows: Beet sugar, 108,976,592 pounds; cane and other sugar. 
raw sugar of 


ude pounds imported 
duty under the Hawaiian treaty when’ have svtmated 
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of —— namely, 352,000,000 pounds, if it had been subjected to 
the duties which were not then repealed, would have puid taxes 
to the Government to the amount of $7,050,609. 

But these taxes upon this vast amount of raw sugar were by 
the McKinley act remitted and the sugar trust was permitted 
to take this vast amount of sugar out of the custom house in 
bond and refine it without the payment of any tax thereon. The 
six-tenths of acenta pound protection which it obtained on this 
amount of sugar amounted to $2,115,180, which sum should be 
added to the bonus of $78,422,605, to which I have already re- 
ferred, and which would make a grand aggregate of bonus to 
the trust guaranteed by the McKinley law of $30,937,785. This 
represents the grand total of benefits conferred upon the sugar 
trust during the three years and nine months in which the 
McKinley law has been in force and only three years and four 
months s the sugar schedule was put in force. 

This amount was a clear profit to the trust over and above a 
legitimate profit on the capital actually invested, but not, of 
course, upon the wateredstock. The ccnsume''s, however, were 
charged the dealers’ profits upon this $40,000,000 bonus to the 
trust, which was not less than 20 per cent in addition. making 
the cost to the people over $100,000,000, an amount which they 
have been compelled to pay in the increased price of sugar (in- 
creased over what it would have been by free retined sugar) in 
order to satisfy the demands of the sugar trust since the passage 
of the McKinley act. 

Notwithstanding this great bonus given the trust by the Mc- 
Kinley act, and the enormous burden which it has imposed on 
the consumers of sugar in the United States, the advocates and 
authors of the McKinley law upon this floor, and their support- 
ers and new: rs throughout the United States, are now 
char that the Democratic party, in the passage of the Sen- 
ate bill, is legislating in behalf of the sugar trust. 

The party that created this trust by its legislation and gave 
it such enormous prolits that it is enabled almost to control the 
legislation and the press of the country in its interest, and 
which has not hesitated to use itsenormous profits to e'lect leg- 
islation and to prevent any interference with its privileges, now 
has the e./rontery to charge that the Democratic party is about 
to _— a law in the interests o: the sugar trust. What hurts 
and annoys the gentlemen upon the other side, who are respon- 

sible for this McKinley act, and what enrages their advocates 

throughout the country, is the fact that at least one-half of the 

a of the trust are stricken down by the Senate bill which 
this day passed the House of Representatives. 

I regret that all of the benetits which the trust might possibly 
receive have not been eliminated from the tariff bill. But itis 
some gratification to know that the bill which we have passed 
to-day deprives the trust of at least one-half of the advantages 
whieh it enjoyed under the McKinley law, and the advocates of 
that law, whether on this floor or elsewhere and al! otherscon- 
cerned, may take notice now that the people of this country will 

| not permit the sugar schedule to re in peace untilevery ves- 
tige of protection to the trust is stricken from the statute books. 

i am one of those who believe that sugar is a proper sub ect 
of taxation for revenue. It is an ideal article for securing rev- 
enue to the Government. Under the tax imposed on sugar for 
revenue only at least nine-tenths of the burden imposed upon 
the people would be paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
and the other one-tenth would inure to the benefit of the agri- 
culturists who are en in the production of raw sugar. 
Sugar as a production of the soil is entitled to the modicum of 

tection which would come from a revenue tariff just as much 
as any other agricultural product in the country. and while [ 
will vote for the free bili which is now pending, I am of 
the opinion that a small revenue tariff on sugar is necessary at 
this time, or a Treasury deficit will be the result. 

If this revenue duty amounted to six-tenths of a cent a pound, 
is precisely the amount which the trust is charging tie peo- 

and which it reaps as profit upon its business which it obtains 

this p , it will produce a revenue to the Treasury of 
over $_0,000,000 a oe In other worda, a tax upon sugar to this 
extent, which would amount to only 20 per centad valorem, would 
| transfer the profits which the trust is getting under the McKin- 


ie 


ley law to the of the United States, and by the repeal 
of the bounty, amou to $12,000,000 a year, this tax and the re- 
peal would save to the $32,000,000 a year. 


This would be accomplished without causing any increased 
price of sugar to our consumers. The ob ection toconsumers of 
ugar of any tax upon it goes only to the extent of objecting to 
an increased burden — them. If the Government can repeal 
bounty and obtain in addition thereto ‘0,000,000 of revenue, 
increasing the price of sugar t > the consumers, no one 
present con Jition of cur Treasury should offer the sligut- 
objection to such a tax. 
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Mr. Speaker, we have heard much during the debate to-day on 
the subject of the sugar trust. The gentleman from Iowa|Mr. 
GEAR], who claims great credit for securing the provisions in 
the McKinley bill in rega d to sugar, arraigned the House for 
passing a bill to-day which gives something to the sugar refiners. 
| wish to call attention to the fact that in the McKinley bill the 
sugar refiners, as | have already shown, had protection in the 
three years and nine months that the law has been in force 
amounting to the enormous sum of $30,000,V00. 


Such has been the effect of the McKinley biil, the bill which | 


gentlemen on the other side cl.im the credit of having gotten 
through the | ifty-first Congress. You gave the sugar trust 
$80,000,000 in three years and nine months, and what you are 
complaining about now is that this House to-day has cut off 
more than half of the bonus to the trust and now we are taking 
off, by the passage of the pending bill, therestofit. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GEAR. How does the gentleman account for the rise in 
sugar stock? 

Mr. S’RiNGER. The gentleman talks about the rise in the 
stock of the sugar trust. Ido not know what it is worth. I 
have never paid much attention tothe stock market, but I know 
sugar st.ck will be worth less than it now is alter this House 
has finished its work upon thissubject. [Avp!ause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.| And I know, further, that if this bill which we 
passed to day had been defeated, and we had been compelled to 
adjourn this Congress leaving the McKinley law in force, that 
sugar stock would have gone a hundred points higher than it 
will go as itis. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

INCOME TAX. 

The Senate bill which the House passed to-day contains pro- 

visions imposing a tax upon incomes. These provisions come 


back to the House substantially as they were passed by the House 
of Representatives as an amendment to the House bill which 


was proposed by the honorable gentleman from Tennes:-ee [Mr. | ! e 
| its full capacity. 


McMILLIN|. These provisions propose a tax of 2 per cent upon 
individual incomes exceeding $4,000, and also upon incomes: of 
certain corporations. I will not refer in detail to them. They 
are well understood by this House and by the country. It is 
known to every member here that the income-tax features were 
engrafted upon the House bill contrary to the wishes of the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee and also against the well- 
known views of the President of the United States. 

The senior Senator from New York, if I may be permitted to 
refer to what has occurred in that body, based his objections to 
the tariff bill upon the fact that it contained the income-tax pro- 
visions. i have no doubt that much of the opposition which has 
been made to the passage of a tariif bill by this Congress is ow- 
ing to the fact that the measure had engrafted upon it these in- 
come-tax provisions. But while the opposition, which has been 
limited in numbers in this House and in the Senate, has been 
very great on this account, yet, in my judgment, these provi- 
sions have proved of great and material strength, and to-day con- 
stitute, in the estimation of a large ma/ority of the people and 
of.a ~ a of this House, the most popular provisions of the 
tariff bill. 

The great mass of the American people, especially those who 
toil f r their daily bread, will feel a special gratification at 
knowing that a portion of the burdens of the Government is by 
this Democratic tariff bill to be imposed upon the wealthy 
classes—upon those who are most able to bear the burdens of 
government. And they will also be gratified to know,as I have 
shown heretofore, that the articles of prime necessity, which are 
nsed by the great mass of the people, are by this same bill re- 
fieved of probably $400,000,000 of the burdens which the people 
have heretofore bore annually by reson of so-called protection. 

The tariff bill which we have passed to-day is therefore a 
measure in the interest of and for the relief of the American 

ple. Its benefits will inure to them. Under the McKinley 
aw, which has been in force three years and nine months, more 
than forty great. gigantic monopolies have been created and 
fostered in this country. We may not have stricken allof them 
down by this legislation, but they are all more or less crippled, 
and their ultimate destruction, under continued Democratic rule, 
is only a question of time. 

ADVANCING TOWARDS COMMERCIAL FREEDOM. 

Mr. Speaker, [ voted this afternoon to recede from our dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendments on the tariff bill and 
agree to the same. I cast that vote not because I regarded the 
Senate bill as all that tariff reformers desire, but I regard it as 
all that we can get in the way of relief at thistime. |Appla: se 
on the Democratic side.| That was an important vote. It has 
ma”ked an epoch in the history of this country. It marks a 
abe of time when the people of the United States, who have 

en moving towards the Chinese wall of protection for thirty 


| going to stop here. 
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years past, have turned their faces in the direction of freer 
trade. {Applause on the Democratic side. | 

We have achieved a great victory in the passage of that bill. 
It is a great measure of reform. But the mere passage of the 
tariff bill is not all of the victory that is achieved by the Demo- 
cratic party. The victory we gain is chiely in this, that it 
marks the time when the people of the United Stites abandoned 
the policy of restriction and exclusion and turned their faces to- 
ward the broad highway of commercial freedom. 

Weare now onthatmarch. We have begun it promptly. We 
have already sounded the advance. Since that bill passed the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, by direction of 
the Democratic caucus, has brought into this House bills placing 
sundry articles on the free list by separate acts, and we are not 
Other measures will be brought forward, 


| perhaps not at this session, but in the next. 





I say to the gentleman on the other side of the House that we 
are engaged in this cause in earnest, and weare going toremain 
in it until the people of this country will have all that they de- 
sire on this subject and all that they are entitled to have. 

Mr. MARSH. Will thegentleman allow me? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; I can notallow you. You mustexcuse 


me. 

Mr. MARSH. I would like to ask the gentleman a single 
question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have but a momentor twooftime left—— 

Mr* MARSH. I only want to know what next. 

WHAT NEXT? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can answer that question. The next 
thing we shall have in this country will be the revivai of busi- 
ness, of trade, of commerce. As soon as the Presidents signa- 
ture is attached to this bill and even before that time, in antici- 
pition of the fact, all manner of securities will advance in price. 
Every manufacturing establishment in the United States which 
has been closed or running on short time will be started up at 
Fires will be started in every furnace and 
every wheel of industry will be set in motion. Employment will 
be given to the thousands who are now unemployed, and remu- 
nerative wages will be paid to the toiling millions. New enter- 
prises will be begun, idle money will be putin circulation, and a 
general betterment of all conditions will speedily follow. 

PROSPERITY WILL RETURN. 

The political pessimists of the country have predicted the de- 
feat of the Democratic party at the ensuing elections. The long 
delay and doubtful struggle, the vexatious comp.ications which 
have surrounded the sub ect have been enough to cause discour- 
agement in our ranks. But we have overcome our difficulties; 
we have passed a tariff bill; we have kept our pledges to the 
people, and our legislation will bring back prosperity to our 
country. Soon the fact will be apparent to the most casual ob- 
server thit the business depression of the past year isdue solely 
to the legislation of the Republican party during the last thirty 
years. At last, after such legislation has wrought all this ruin, 
the end has come. 

We have to-day wiped off of the statute books the ob’ectiona- 
ble legislation of the Republicin party, the crowning atrocity of 
class legislation—the Mccinleylaw. Bythisact we have broken 
the ‘etters which bound our industries, we hive enabled the peo- 
ple to recover from the wrong and injustice which such legisla- 
tion his accomplisbed, and henceforth, under the legislation of 
this Congress brought about by the Democratic party, our coun- 
try will move forward towards better conditions of business, te 
more profitable production, better wages, and more constant em- 
ployment to the workingmen, and more certain and profitable 
remuneration to capital. 

Having by the legislation of to-day torn down the Chinese 
wall of protection, we may reasonably hope to increase the num- 
ber of purchasers of our domestic productions and claim our 
rightful share and participation in tue markets of the world. 


RATES OF REDUCTIONS ON IMPORTANT ITEMS, 


I will print in the RECORD as Appendix C a statement of the 
average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, the McKin- 
ley law, and the Senate bill. with per cent of reduction by Sen- 
ate bill on the articles mentioned therein. 

ARTICLES PLACED ON FREE LIST. 

I will also print as Appendix Da list of articles which have 
been transferred from the taxed list in the McKinley act and 
placed on the free list. by the Senate bill. 

M'KINLEY ACT BURDENS ON WOOLEN GOODS. 

I will also print a carefully prepared estimate which shows 
the increased cost of woolen goods to the consumers of this coun-. 
try by reason of the facts that wool and woolen good were se 
heavily taxed by the McKinley act, (See Appendix E.) 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Importations of the fiscal year | Estimated duties by bill (H. R. 
ending June 30, 1893— 4864), as passed by the— leverage ad valorem under— 
Schedules. —————————————— —_————— | ne 
9) |Present| House | Senate 
Values Duty received. House. Senate (July2). law. | bill. bill, 
Per cent. Fercent.| Per cent. 
A Chemicals, oils, and paints.......................... $21, 066, 224. 25 86, 284, 555. 13 $5, 096, 316, 00 $4, 860, 370. 05 31. 61 25. 09 24. 44 
B Earths, carthenware, and glassware ............... 23, 666, 698. 85 12, 118, 239. 41 8. 060, 370, 31 8, 333, 152. 65 51. 20 5. 3 
} Metals, and manufactures of....................... 46, 206, 500. 64 26, 954, 071. 84 15, 606, 146, 03 16, 878, 956. 08 58. 33 
Dd Wood, and manufactures of..................---.<.- 2, 247, 205. 40 714, 518. 62 488, 098. 36 484, 931.17 31.79 
E IN si'o3 os plist elomahtintslleine 109, 817, 048. 14 193, 294. 48 16, 832. 14 43, 478, 957. 57 14. 55 
i Tobacco, and manufactures. 12, 588, 407. 12 14, 831, 989. 99 11, 528, 783. 11 13, 337, 977. 28 117, 82 
G Agricultural products and provisions 41, 526, 276. 40 12, 421, 205. 69 7, 983, 441.78 9, 594, 583. 51 33. 21 
H Spirits, wines, and other beverages-.. 13, 874, 921. 06 9, 698, 336. 91 8, 421, 347. 54 8, 465, 386. 86 69. 90 
I Cotton manufactures 20, 510, 438. 98 11, 333, 605, 23 7, 885, 585, 28 8, 929, 286. 92 55. 25 
J Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures o 41, 706, 792. 44 13, 757, 353. 37 12, 724, 279. 49 13, 848, 060. 04 45 
K Wool, and manufactures of.......... 36, 913, 737. 16 36, 404, 797. 81 14, 714, 879, 23 18, 019, 778. 37 98. 62 
L Silk and silk goods .......... 87, 919, 948. 92 20, 310. 258. 74 17, 113, 647. 62 17, 589, 653. 77 53 56 
M Pulp, papers, and books 8, 680, 319. 32 2,070, 124.10 1, 658, 398. 97 1, 781, 922. 00 23. 85 
N ee aera J 54, 975, 796. 63 14, 573, 886. 16 13, 100, 352. 45 13, 444, 152. 56 26. 80 
6s Go I ie fncacuenbkdstescotantetenere conte 1, 364, 192. 47 258, 951, 01 258, 951. 01 203, 973. 33 18. 98 
Articles transferred to free list by both House and 
a ilitiinicidlists seein Gondid cian Ganenicased nanaeeciode: 41, 398, 000. 71 eS ee ree Jenne ccereeesoncens 27. 63 





514, 463, 408. 49 198, 373, 452. 97 





124, 657, 429. 32 | 179, 251, 142. 16 zx 58 





NoTr.—The computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that are free 
of duty by either the present law, House, or Senate bills are excluded. 






Dutiable value. Duty. [se valorem rate.) Decrease of duty. 











Per cent. 
49. 









SG UT... .. .connboneduseanendbabusdsnsseht}seukssenweeeiinties t6ubia keh ee edue $400, 069,658.48 | $198,373,452.97) = j.§.§ 49.58 /..................... 
WE TIE non ocbidendesed cuboetobiehhded Gdeb baese bebetestenedbsebideshésbeegenetes 351, 041, 963. 12 124, 657, 429. 32 35.51 $73, 716, 023. 65 
Se NN IR i000 ceccie erge cs ntenurbanetamaninnbestcacbpquepieatesetinet« nienhinbeen 463, 447, 163. 11 179, 251, 142. 16 38. 68 19, 122, 310. 81 





APPENDIX B. 


Statement showing the imports of sugar inlo the United States during the period from October, 1890, to June, 1894, both inclusive. 


——— = a ee ee ee 


Sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. | Sugar above No. 16 Dutch 
























Months and years. Beet sugar. | Cane and other sugar. | standard in color. 
Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. | Pounds. Dollars. 
October, 1890....... os *14, 290, 514 428, 912 8,575 _ 282 
DORTRRATES, THER a9cc ce onus esnstab epdp ge anendSalsons conten ncnsusndeutegdedsscecoceonsce wo *7, 160, 615 333, 832 3, 303 232 
DIOCESE, BECO occ cccccconcsouss pnenssaconsssesebsreessensscossepeiecesse *7, 495,177 342, 260 35, 430 2, 623 
JaANuary, 1891 . .... 2-2 ~~ none owe we ween en nnee cece nes *24, 735, 387 1, 119, 228 43, 060 i 2,776 
February, 1601... .....ccenccccccccceteccecoceccccecs *29, 687, 805 1, 310, 658 1,810 73 
March, 1891......... eBceEncqussiremessauionstdkhnseus *82, 090, 220 8, 740, 370 17,018 } ~ 846 
ADE, IBGE 2000 cccs cocccccccccescccccncsesecessenaces o 628, 050 387, 181, 663 12, 525, 904 2,018, 795 69, 815 
BY, 1OOh on we cccccaccnccccccescccescosccccncese cscs cescccace 298, 246 351, 986, 300 11, 183, 778 882, 867 35, 181 
DU, Be bcad cove ccc cscnccsecovestesécuewGun sece wees caver cdodecenge 944, 013 349, 510, 554 10, 798, 825 1, 131, 509 45, 922 
SURF, BIDE cece ncoccncsnconncnccccccene sess ceseeses casccsses sonneccees 122, 595 378, 011, 091 11, 079, 680 2, 443, 416 93, 004 
BEER, TOPE on ccccvecccs cose cece cenecwes sone enes cosecucene coscee none 185, 176 214, 368, 773 6, 488, 626 1, 255, 665. 43, 670 
I asian, nema ocean mapbiinteni tba qed eile einen avira mete 719, 621 191, 398, 627 5, 828, 872 3, 065, 736 120, 129 
i A REA EAM a GST ARN FT 564, 505 246, 875, 593 7, 198, 285 1, 566, 985 59, 640 
Es BOR occcecccocanceseccces Anish mntithinthnbe dine snitteins acute 063, 414 139, 879, 030 4, 038, 594 1, 506, 905 57, 206 
TT cicinsnnde ctitehusandectbtriebniehmedis atiianeinbinntn oul 790, 266 140, 103, 508 3, 927, 748 829, 059 28,975 
ee ae ee 598, 761 174, 457, 348 5, 085, 511 730, 863 26, 563 
Febr' s\n idedeie pitimedehecontinds tieeb’endukebedithesksdnckbelbaeelbehbaeeeidekeiinbeabubiin cnc’ 211, 731, 501 6, 632, 579 226, 513 10, 447 
EEE oon ccnstdccduncsinnhcedbsd bbcwaedesbadchus seen abcubbis 4ese] elbeebbsaksebiieleésbde<conthesan 449, 576, 346 14, 092, 380 435, 922 16, 457 
A I sss ncn sadhana dba nadinhigatiliibieiaandtaiemantinten anne 55, 552 1, 666 361, 935, 581 10, 327, 354 202, 506 7, 849 
Te «tid benti epenpibsadneniienes omdiaaibat ad iviiiekos bei 319, 096 9, 796 365, 002, 064 10, 508, 374 796,962] | 31,362 
Th cinentiie nove tédehbétnahanehs Hengehcctichaeeunstaleebmlandl 1, 040, 913 25, 370 375, 155, 040 10, 558, 309 1,819, 870 71,029 
ME gi innebscccascctcecccnccwescesescrcsacessonsseénbecce cess eweves 9, 344, 956 246, 916 362, 480, 679 10, 218, 038 1, 841, 588 71, 208 
Enns ancbindanienneemenerreiendehsinabsentessnendgenhos sued 26, 588, 161 684, 814 271, 005, 637 7, 933, 892 1, 264, 621 47,514 
REE BOER np cccnnenenccoscacnsonasesccnsses coscenreenacen seceue 101, 788, 838 2, 894, 026 221, 324, 123 6, 829, 087 2,831, 911 109, 421 
CREED 0 is dd vnncocnanendsasd¥ensbansenseges eunensancudwhn seen 95, 646, 940 2, 858, 764 263, 185, 849 7, 614, 034 8, 420, 399 $25, 006 
RE: Ft nas deen atoonsnebecetusehes enubndvecs dade anbbtnd tall 37, 481, 111 1, 091, 766 110, 784, 055 8, 207, 451 4, 106, 103 165, 750 
pS See en re Ciesndeveinndenditemten 15, 152, 346 441,742 122, 244, 388 8, 342, 950 1,510, 791 55, 687 
PRET. TEEE «, ncenncedcnknnshignts nkapansnan lad thheeeeaiaenarel 23, 789, 355 675, 199 186, 379, 372 5, 671,019 1, 974, 802 71,620 
SEY TOD cnnnndes ocdka cided ddndends Kaeo hows counbasoesnetll pivkicte 18, 353, 310 565, 216 323, 572, 895 10, 092, 606 1, 631, 932 62, 392 
ITIL inca oe ctioocibacnbsih ddan banaelaatinn chotthingialcaeedl 64, 802, 332 1, 923, 535 387, 368, 686 12, 092, 701 2, 028, 942 76, 653 
April, 1008 ......c..00- bo viebinbntnibbins on vabbineiiticeliachiaraa 19, 510, 356 582, 664 384, 217, 809 12, 130, 479 1, 325,714 50, 549 
DE thippecccant cocceskhbocqgansengebelpads obese nnattibeddneknhinn 2, 063, 968 71,910 361, 186, 638 12, 208, 302 3, 245, 359 127, 221 
i Ti. non aghintbonsanbesbewakdngatsaodiwiebenneens Jian 21, 812, 170 809, 957 302, 966, 292 10, 768, 028 8, 222, 919 137,577 
Piednnncs ccbace soutasonen nesspeugusnqsennine shone 10, 673, 916 “g 436, 029 279, 082, 646 10, 705, 802 3, 184, 969 125, 312 
BE rtnn 05 céccctédnkcn send ccbe kbce setnsasses sec 35, 585, 407 1, 227, 829 160, 733, 535 5, 476, 403 4, 644, 039 193, 172 
September, 1893 .. 85, 550, 869 3,117, 496 203, 371, 454 6, 534, 831 8, 257, 815 137, 473 
CPD Ts icnt nich itis abs tibniinihadnmbingdinieatedhhien 21,714, 900 672, 686 273, 722, 968 8, 673, 219 5, 225, 353 218, 2°2 
SE TEE 0 atiie twehin vehbeepingeetinnetebss oxenelenntaiesehnl 138, 870, 024 4,270, 771 196, 371, 857 5, 615, 558 8, 204, 158 318, 221 
POR BEND. c accnntinns ndbadtbcdhdinbectebcdaosmebibhwbtbedsebeesel 100, 561, 882 2, 977, 851 164, 744, 441 4, 464, 671 5, 127, 079 186, 672 
PO GON = cunss cscusesksbadieedenionn hdbesbasisesbinbseesavent 19, 020, 961 552, 054 213, 131, 326 5, 347, 283 2, 967, 398 111, 738 
EL EOE, wnnautiaddvapinansddaltivakinebubbess Coembiad cotultbbe 2, 292, 160 65, YS2 272,961,174 7, 408, 926 3, 199, 637 113, 752 
a 42, 428, 153 1, 127, 396 646, 006, 775 18, 514, 0&8 2, 904, 197 106, 729 
April, 1804 gamers bemeéaueeseia hie etek aiiieanie dienes Lan ce 46, 338, 577 1, 174, 499 423, 012, 446 11, 766, 898 7, 823, 046 290, 089 
eR BR i I RS AE Pee 53, 684 1,491 433, 133, 917 11, 488, 182 7,914, 225 274, 788 
I Rs eee wens cencnscansctnndnseedsadedegntunessinaduaeaeeiaiedl 7, 259, 743 168, 957 509, 604, 590 12, 846, 132 4, 513, 660 160, 664 
BID inns on. 0s cuccec cibddauebbbbbcabbusendsn seme aie 1, 562, 874, 861 45, 501, 029 11, 574, 226, 089 | 348, 495, 659 111, 388, 426 4, 263, 
! 








*Free under reciprocity treaty with Hawaiian Islands. 


WORTHINGTON C. FORD, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTIOS, August 6, 1894. 
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APPENDIX C. APPENDIX C—Continued. 
Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, | Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, 
———- bill, with per cent of reduction by Senate bill on the undermentioned and Senate bill. etc.—Continued. 
articles 5 
+ Per cent 
Pp on “ reduc- 
of reduc- . tion by 
si Mills bill [McKinley | Senate - 
anal Mills bill |McKinley| Senate pode Articles. (E888), | bill. | bill. ole ye 
(1888). bill. bill. bill over | McKinley 
McKinley Fs | bill. 
bill. ~_— vassal } ere 
Se ee Cables, cordage. and twine ....| 16-25 | 16-31 10- 20 | @ 40- 17 
Camphor, refined - nninecnbn 15. 25 12. 20 10 18.03 | Bagging for cotton.-_........-.. 15. 24 32.52 | Free.. 100 
Sumac, extract Mee oe 20 23. 24 10 56.97 | Woolen yarns -... 40 | 278. 66 | 89. 23 
IID is pdnaccae none asivase 63. 90 38. 34 25. 51 33.40 | Shawls, woolen, not above 40. | 
Tn see tema 50.17 100. 35 43. 87 56, 28 cents per pound _...____- 40 | 150. 30 35 76.71 
Re a 25 28. 65 20 30.19 | Knit fabrics, notabove 40 cents | j 
Opium. prepared for smoking - 141.58 169. 65 84. 82 50 per poun |. ieee | 40 136 35 74. 27 
Chromium colors .......-.------ 25 30. 84 20. 56 et) Wd | 40 | 80-104 35 66- 71 
NS 0 a ee 19. 64 19. 64 16. 37 ER ON A ae 40 86-106 35 i 
= fe Ce 21.14 21.14 17. 62 16.66 | Flannels, not over 50cents per | 
ee 25. 80 25. 80 21.50 16, 66 WG soe ak ung 0 6% nhac 40 | 85101 | 25- 35 66- 71 
Spirit varnishes._........-...-- 74.56 69. 56 59. 56 14.38 | Sill, partially manufactured 60. 50 60, 50 | 20 66. 94 
All other varnishes-.......----. 40 35 25 28.57 | Silk, webbings, gorings, etc. 50 50 45 10 
Whiting: Silk buttons - Telaueaieae said 50 50 a5 10 
| ES ee ee 142. 48 143. 48 71.2 50 Silk dress goods .............--- 50 50 45 10 
Ground in oil (putty) -- ----| 189,50 189. 50 94. 7 50 SE RUN a ccntuncccacannesdin 50 50 45 10 
i | Sr ! 39, 47 59. 21 29. 60 50 oP) ol ae 50 50 45 10 
Nitrate of potash ..........---. | 21. 32 21.32 10. 66 50 Writing, drawing, and other 
Bicarbonate of soda.........--- 45. 35 60. 47 30, 24 50 paper, n. 8. p_- cial nine B 20 20 
Bichromate of soda ._......--.- 45. 59 20 25 45.16 | Dolls and other toys... halen pane 30 25 28. 57 
Strychnia, or ~ aa eee 117. 24 93. 79 70. 34 25 RR oc cnencheeauedachuied 25.19 | 20.15 20 
Sulphur, sublimed ....--..-.---- 34. 39 28. 66 20 90.22 | Firecrackers ...................- 100 50 66. 06 
Sumac, ground ...........------ | 14. 86 19. 81 10 49.52 | Coal, bituminous ..__......._..- | 22. 72 12.12 46. 65 
China Slack or culm of coal........... 2k. 68 14. 34 50 
I UN... cncaannnndmnes 50 60 35 RE i Eo oisselgtninin acct heats bie cece acta 20 | 15 25 
RN to eae 40 55 30 45.45 | Matches -____. ‘ 6 | 2 41.06 
Bottles: e Haireloth, known as crinoline 
IY 6 oxen cad adeerdswaiee 0.17 70.17 52. 63 25 aes eee 30 27. 99 20. 99 25 
his ie a es cal 71,48 71.48 53. 61 23 Haircloth, known as hair seat- 
Demijohns, empty ..--.--------- 37.91 37. 91 28, 43 25 TO ig ot Sal ene ak ia 23. 22 23. 22 15. 48 33. 33 
Manufactures of glass ....-.-.--- 40 €0 35 41.67 | Leather, bend or belting, and 
Cylinder glass, polished, unsil- * DEN dc cctaickeahs ahha 15 10 10 gee 
, ereiest a al nlee s 17- G64 20- 64 13- 48 25- 38 Calfskins, japanned ___.._..__.- 30 30 20 33. 33 
Plate glass, futed. 6te.......... 49- 64 49-64 | 37-43 25- 33 All not specially provided for. | 15 10 10 ws habuaapacaon 
Plate glass,unsilvered.cast,etc.| 98-174 98-174 88-122 10- 30 Koots and shoes... 35 25 20 20 
Plate glass, cast, silvered, Manufactures of India rubber. 30 30 25 14. 29 
TE I cece a anne 37. 04 49. 39 | 31.28 36.67 | Umbrellas covered with silk 
Cylinder and crown glass, sil- ae 50 55 45 18. 18 
TLS, UP ee 32. 91 43. 88 27.79 36.67 | Burrstone, manufactured. __ 20 15 Free...... 100 
spectacis OIE oo tiwaa saree nose 40 60 35 41.67 | Composition metal, copper -__. 35 6.49 | Free__.... 100 
Stained or painted window Plates of copper, not on 
TS ee oa akan ghen hens 0 45 35 22, 22 Is eo a cutreeuanns v 18. 88 11.80 | Free___._. | 100 
Rooting siate ... d 2 25 20 20 | Cider .........- 20 18.52 | Free... 100 
en 23- 37 26- 41 15- 21 40.47 | Binding-twine - 15 6.47 | Free._...- 100 
Iron in pigs, ete ....-....- aa 42.70 42.70 22.77 46.67 | Paintings in oil or 30 15 Pree... .... 100 
ECE cits aneusidencnnckes 42.70 47.83 28. 47 SD I Cecdivckiniccacuseodecus 30 15 Free___... 100 
ad ave evendbaue s 38. 39 43 25. 59 4. 40 | Hatters’ plush... .............. 15 10 Free __.... 100 
mane eee | oLm|  408| > $7.95 —— = 
ars of ro inns nize cmnainnrs . . 27. Sar ees 
Botler or other plate iron or on ~ The most prominent reductions of ‘duty proposed by the Sen- 
Se aeeete eds tnaVesanacoe . 54 5 53.70 ate bill are set forth below: 
Rails A Wann dies wawcdass 60. 67 58. 24 39. 99 24. 47 sete icant teehtcchctim sa 
Sheets of iron or steel, com- es 'Per cent 
mon or black @ ee eeeecweseceere 62- ‘ 25- 70 55 21- 30 Articles of re- 
FI IW rs ina oe edn snssienecnns Free ..... 78.44 42. 32 46. 05 : duction 
Tin, manufactures of_.......-.- 40 55 35 36. 36 | : 
Steel ingots, etc................. 22- 45 29- 50 20- 40 20- 35 7 
Ns i rans csatnne npn 34 34 22. 67 I aS ac te es sl eee eee ieee meee 
Cast-iron vessels, etc.......-... 28. 31 26. 97 17. 98 8 SS SE ea eS Sle eos 
Malleable iron castings -....... 35. 37 21.83 16. 37 ES EER SEE LIE SLL OT 
ES 29. 43 35. 33 23. 55 _ 33.34 | Baryta, manufactured _. jatciesen selenite aint tachepetalineitiins . 
DU teixacexkheeces. satascsead 39. 41 47.23 30 I NE iain whan nitaciknnindwnauianiaminialice ames alaaip Alea catia ealscdeelath 
adits auth vend avedeacs 35 41- 80 30 27- 62 Pana CIO I I ain oc aide elgtbin nna nentcmiaatmetanloaa datanacionen 
aa 23- 39 23- 46 23- 30 4- 46 aa a ae ae 
Railway fish plates _..._.......- 57.54 72.18) | @& i Ses cian cles coer onion nin pelea ae 
Hand, back, and other saws...- 30 40 25 I a a atipawaninwaldncaencews 
a os, avec sacs 53-133 47-111 33- 67 28- 40 All other not specially provided for.................--..--.-.---.-.-- 
0 EE ae 66, 98 83.72 41. 86 50 a Seats aie eaaienioail 
Plates, rolled, brazier’s copper. 30 35 20 I es a caledip wing bb fae didaleienmniinw eee aaiea dame f 
dincdidatecnss sundece 33. 65 44. 87 30 a 6 fF Be or coe cryetelt....................-........ aaa caiae 50. 
3 | as 77.78 77.78 30 Os i dh sinnckalien criiiinrwldhawiancin edna we mena pihcakendltnaisnaa 50. 
rT 32. 98 36. 65 18. 33 50 i ig cide Fe ee aiacanaibciadl ; 
ae 36. 65 23.77 14. 26 40 NN ic dint sanlRidiciiancndabedtenidawesudadnor sind boned oaelie \ 
Gold pens .. Eewhwie oacsleg 35 30 25 og 0 OE SS eee , 
Penholders and parts of -.....- 30 30 2% er 0, NO i is iii ceamascbirinipnie baneuw ai ; 
ESI ee - 30 30 25 16.67 | Fuel, bars, blooms, etc___- 5. 
23. 35 29.19 14. 59 50 All other and slabs, blooms, or loops 2 
40 45 35 22.22 | Sheets or plates (iron or steel)... 5. 
30 30 20 Ee NS i rinkink selina 2) eit eek ah a gtnaee naenaupaaeee j 
30 30 20 33. 35 | Wire rope made of steel wire not smaller than No. 5 wire ¢ gauge. 58. 40 
30 35 25 8 8 “ee ae ae Saco ‘ 60. 09 
111. 85 111.85 83. 89 25 es el a 61.50 
64.19 64.19 41. 08 20 Penknives and EE AE ERE Rt ER IE EES | 42.50 
ey 44.83 44. 83 22. 42 ee I ine Secs cencwens<accdecnodvwucekecncuces nate | 52. 09 
Oranges, lemons, andlimes_._.| 15- 33 12- 31 We Ucednsaae Firearms, ey 53. 15 
Comfits, sweetmeats, ete... ___. 35 35 30 ek oe a eaunokr undvadtietencduensacamene | 5d. 88 
Nuts, not shelled (almonds)... 51. 34 51.34 30. 80 a oS sealing luvs mina ae eed 46. 16 
Nuts, shelled (almonds) ....... 42.42 42. 42 28. 28 Se cinched thbntadddnnninihiigeascne seas dadedemedobasacmdmsid ana pbiied wats 76, 67 
Filberts, not shelled. _.......... 52. 90 52.90 35. 32 og ke a are Sita neha 60. 88 
Peanuts, unshelled___.......... 54, 64 72. 86 20 I fe 5 cet acl alah cade cctncsancineh ened den hala aeinticheonaaie 61.00 
Extract of meat................ 20 17.95 15 Uy gre eatansc asind oniaantae nissan kad Aaaaioe Rawaebeameiais 50. 00 
Spirits, distilled ................ 73-294 91-367 65-264 28 a is Sid did ceca eee. ee ea 50. 00 
Cotton cloth: ss tt lists ns oats asamem eats cates 71.00 
_Not over 100 threads: Mules a hn ns gata mtn atau wae We dcericalnchabh | 79. 00 
Not bleached ............... 40 35.17 25. 05 SB hacia driditevandensnddesnipinttenes 68.00 
Dyed elated: sig ~ Se) Bel £5) Ste Sapna See 2 ae | ie 
* ._- R 25.15 | Castor beans or seeds.................- BLE pp Sal, LCE eee \ 50. 00 
Exceeding 100 threads a Ne mant 40.00 
ea See) 88) ee 
$4 Wewseesaseseccece 18. a  ehcdkbbescundate nome damien 53. 
Dyed, etc....... sebeiaesd ees 40 43.84 38.84 | 11-40 Amite eGuMiedadghleaseatentoaakacdhwesnnvbsessnavasscomeseccsh Oe 
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Per cent 
Articles. of re- 

duction. 
ns ete is ik wuiuin wnlaianies 47.00 
Cotton cloth . 50. 00 
Cotton plushes 50. 00 
Flax a Sa a a a i 50. 00 
NE RSET ELLE STE PS | 55, 00 
a i 68. 00 
Ce nua jade 72. 00 
ss i AI eee ee etal aad ‘ 71.00 
tal a I et 89. 00 
TERE EL IE EOC E IE OG REE Ee 77.00 
Fi Is | 74.00 
8 ee a » pai ital 72.00 
Nee nn alae ee ee 72. 00 
ny Ce i a enmnenaeeanibeiabudiientimediaied 71.00 
I a es bo | 54.00 
Woolen plushes | 62. 00 
Carpets 64. 00 
. ; shania 7. 00 
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APPENDIX D. 
FREE LIST. 


Statement, by groups, of articles which were taxed by the McKinley act, but put on | 


the free list by the Senate bill. 
SCHEDULE A,—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Acid, sulphuric, or oll of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided for. 
Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol. 


Coal tar, all perpenstions of, not colors or dyes, notspecially provided for. 


Olls, mineta 


Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oll, and similar products of coal tar. 


All other. 
Iron, su. phate of, or copperas. 
indigo 

Carmined. 

i xtracts or pastes of. 
Iodine, resublimed. 
Olls: 

Cotton seed, 

Croton. 
Paints, colors, ete. : 


Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufac- 


tured. 

Ocher and ochery earths, dry. 

Sienna and sienna earths, dry. 

Umber and umber earths, dry. 
Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks or rolls. 
Soda, sulphate of: 

Glauber salts. 

Salt cake, or niter cake. 


SCHEDULE B.—EARTH, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE, 


Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 
SCHEDULE C—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Iron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore. 
Cotton ties of iron or steel: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge. 
Thinner than No. 10 and not t er than No. 20. 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. 
ee and manufactures of: 
res (fine copper contained therein). 


Regulus of, and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 


contained therein. 
Old, fit only for manufacture, and ne from new copper. 
Com ition metal, of which copper 
value, not specially provided for. 
not manufactured, not specially provided for. 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, 


ported from a country which lays an import duty on like arti 
passage of this act. 


(Notg.—Dutiable under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 


metal, paragraph 215.) 
SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Timber: 
Used for spars and in building. 
Hewn and sawed. 
Squared or sided, not specially provided for. 
Lumber: 
Boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber— 
Of hemlock, white wood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood— 
Not planed or finished. 
Pilaned or finished on one side. 
Pianed or finished on two sides. 
Pianed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 


a component material of chief 
Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chileor other pigs, and in other forms 


reapers, agricultural drills, 

and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines and cot- 
ton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragra ih, if im- 
mported 

from the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the 
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APPENDIX D—Continued. 


SCHEDULE D—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Lumber—Continued: 


All sawed lumper, not specially provided for— 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
oe posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of 
cedar. 
Unmanufactured, not specially provided for. 
Veneers of wood. 
Clapboards— 
Pine. 
Spruce. 
Hubs for wheels, posts, last, wagon, oar, gun, and heading blocks, 
_aew like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. 
aths. 
Pickets and palings. 
Shinvles— — 
White pine. 
All other. 
Staves of all kinds. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ETC. 
Milk, fresh. 
Broom corn. 
Cabbage. 
Cider. 
Eggs, yolk of. 
Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines. 
Pease, green, in bulk or packages. 
Fish, fresh: 
Herring. 
Salmon. 
All other. 
Tallow. 
Grease of wool, known as degras. 
— Ke _ “ 
n bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 
In bulie 
SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 


Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 

In plain, green, or colored, molded, or pressed glass bottles— 
Containing each not more than three-fourths of a pint. 
Containing more than three-fourths of a pint each and not more 

than one and ene-half pints each. 

Otherwise than in such bottles, or in such bottles containing more 

than one and one-half pints each. 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC. 


Flax: Straw. ° . 
Not hackled or dressed. 
Tow of. 

Hemp, tow of. 

Hemp. 


Twine, manufactured in whole or in part of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, 

sisal grass, or sunn: Binding. 

Burlaps, of flax. jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either 
of them, shall be the component material of chief value (except 
such as may be suitable for bagging for cotton: 

Not exceeding 60 inches in width. 
Exceeding 60 inches in width 

Bags for grain made of burlaps 

Bagging fof cotton, gunny cloth. and all similar material for covering cot 
ton, composed in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute butts— 

Valued at 6 cents or less per square yard. 
Valued at more than 6 cents per square vard. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL. 


Wools, hair of the camei, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu- 
factures of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Class |: Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of 
merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and 
wools of like character with any of the preceding, including such 
as have béen heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand. Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including 
aaa not hereinafter described or designated in classes 2 
and 3— 

Unwashed wool. 
Washed wool. 
Scoured wool. 

Class 2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of 
thecame!l. goat, — and other like animals— 

Wool, unscoured. 

Wool, scoured. 

Wool, sorted. 

Haar of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unscoured. 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, scoured. 

Class 3: Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, and including all such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
elsewhere— 

Value 13 cents or less per pound— 
Wool. 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 

Value over 13 cents per pound. 
Wool. 


Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 
Manufacwmres, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals: 
Rags, mungo, flocks, noils, and waste— 
Top. slubbing, roving, ring, yarn, garnetted, and other wastes. 


Rags, mungo, and flocks. 
Nols. 
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APPENDIX D—Continued. 
SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIBS. 


Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: 
Ostrich feathers. 
All other. 
Paintings, in oil or water colors. 
Statuary. 
Hatters’ plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk’and cotton. 
Articles under section 3, act of October 1, 1890: 
Cotlee. 
Goatskins, raw. 
Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and other skins, 
except sheepskins with the wool on. 
Unenumerated under section 4, act of October 1, 1890: Enfleurage pomades 


APPENDIX E, 


Astatement showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinlev act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 


English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weighing 11} ounces per yard: Cost per 
yard 1s. 3d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (38}cents per pound-+{40 per cent per yard............-- 39. 80 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard) ............ ----2.------ --- 2-200 ----0e 10. 80 
is I iia ins citi inciccincictsinn sasen hiepainicsipincltilainnnsi telsinencianniilndin 29. 00 


The samples No. 1 to No. 6 attached to the respective statements represent 
actual importations made in thecurrent year. The prices are the actual 
in as passed by the appraiser’s department in New York. 
English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York. 


§4 in wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard 1s. 2}d., less7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: ied 
McKinley duty (38} cents per pound-+40 per cent per yard) ............. 42. 00 
SenstoGanyee per cent par yar). ............ 2... 2-2 22222 enn omen =eee 10. 40 

EEO 
® lish overcoatings, wool and cotton , im into the port of 


warp ported 
New York, 50 inches oo 26 ounces per yard: Price ls. 9d. net per 
y 


yard, 42 cents net per 


Cents 
McKinley duty (33 cents per pound-+40 per cent per yard) .......-...... 45 
Senatedaw (ae ger cent ger yara................ 2.2.2 000s se cee 16. 80 
tsi icice anna saacmagbuasenatededimiabeaeianins 53. 65 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported intothe port of New York, 
67 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 62} 
cents peryard: 


Cents. 
McKinley duty (44 cents per pound-}50 per cent) per yard -.............. 
Senate duty (30 ND indcnancnabendneed rishesidndeecnatOnigda 31 
Ee rr a 
French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: disids 
nts. 
McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard+-50 per cent), peryard....... 24 
Senateduty (Soper cent), per yard... ...... 2.2.22. -cneencencocccscescee 9 


PII i oo a inc ual aati aieaen nahin aiialidaieeaia dined 15 


French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the port of New York, 
30 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard+-50 per cent), per yard. ...... 20 
SAOROGULY (50: OR CUE) g OT FOG os octets vn asec semaccccceccsosonacemeasec 10 
en OrEIRIRNI 2k: «cnn abcbtinanbaieds abrdeuiieaeas tame 10 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 








. BOTS CRIS, CURE DOU ca ncnnbinnictsntsindinddiiicmnipne 441, 
1889-'00. Census year, domestic Senautasturen: “ - 
IIE nvr cicnbinis, i eccibaiite mickeahienbiamemaatin $133, 577, 000 
NS 79, 194, 000 
Hosiery and knitgoods-._..-....... $67, 241, 000 
Deduct cotton hosiery -............ 17, 000, 000 
——————_ 50, 241, 000 
ON iil dl i tis lll eel a 47, 770, 
310, 782, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures._...........-...... 384, 223, 
Add 33) per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits.... 128,074,000 
Cost of wool manufactures to consumers-....._.... 512, 297, 000 
of wool manufactures under Senate bill on same . 
SN  eilacinnisitictibattins aieatiat te asins 993, 000 
Duty, © Per COME .....nnncnaccaccccceccance 16,005,000 
w oa 58, 658, 000 
reduced fromanaverageof | ma me 
to 45 per cent rate as a result of free wool.. 224,525, 000 
000 
Add 33} per cent as profits ..............----.. tat oo 
370, 911,000 
Amount saved to the woolen schedule 
GET Oe TURBOS BEB oa vine ccniccvccccseseuhscncee 141, 386, 000 


o 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the bill. 
have it in all respects. I had hoped that the sugar schedule 
would be changed. Indeed, I preferred the House bill, for the 
reason that it provided for free sugar. The Senate bill, how- 
ever, makes great reductions on most of the necessaries of life 
and puts on the free list many importantarticles. Among them 
are agricultural implements, *‘ free lumber in all its shap.s and 
forms,” free salt, free binding-twine, free cotton ties, free bags 
for grain, and bagging for cotton. 

There is another very important addition to the free list con- 
tained in paragraph 591 of the Senate bill, as follows: 

591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural! 
drills, and planters, mowers. horse rakes, cultivators, threshing machines. 
and cotton gins: Provided, That ali articles mentioned in this paragraph, i! 
imported from a —— which lays an import duty on like materials im 
ported from the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior 
to the passage of this act. 

The articles in this paragraph are dutiable under the McKin- 
ley law at 45 per cent as manufacturesof metal. It will beseen 
that this provision is accompanied with a reciprocity clause 
which it is believed Canada will readily assent to and thus open 
up all of the Dominion to the free importation of agricultural 
muchinery made in the United States. But should Canada stand 
in her own light and refuse the free admission of our agricu|- 
tural implements to that country our farmers may avail them- 
selves of this provision by having their agricultural implements 
enumerated in this clause imported directly from England and 
other countries which do not lay an import duty upon like arti- 
cles. 

The provision is therefore a very important one and will 
vastly reduce the cost of agricultural implements in the United 
States. This provision taken in connection with the other ar- 
ticles placed upon the free list makes the Senate bill of great and 
lasting benefit to the farmers and agriculturists of the country. 

The profits to the sugar refiners who are combined in a trust 
are reduced from one-half a cent per pound on ratined sugar un- 
der the McKinley bill to one-eighth of a cent under the bill as 
it came from the Senate. Hence, under the Senate biil the re- 
finer loses three-eighths of a cent per pound on refined sugar. 
I had hoped to get free sugar, or at least to repeal all the pro- 
tection given to the sugar refiners. 

Our Republican friends are responsible for the sugar trust 
and its evident power. The one-half cent a pound given under 
the McKinley law has enabled the trust to organize and fight for 
its profits. 

This trust is the legitimate offspring of the McKinley tariff. 
Indeed all of our powerful trusts are the legitimate fruits of pro- 
tection. 

It does not lie in the mouth of the protectionists to decry 
trusts and combines, for the tariff legislation of that party is 
father of all these protected trusts and monopolies. These mo- 
nopolies have grown so powerful in thirty years of continuous 

rotection that the friends of the people tind it difficult to dis- 
odge allof them at one stroke. It will require a continuous 
struggle to wipe them out. Let the Democratic party continuo 
the good fight. Punish all who are recreant in their counsels 
and press on to complete victory. 

The sugar trust is butone of the many Hydra-headed monsters 
that has been built up and fostered by the protective tariff. 
There is no way onearth to down these trusts except to take 
away from them the last vestige of protection. McKinleyism 
must go. 

The fact that nearly all the Democrats have voted for the bill, 
and that all the Populist members of the House voted with the 
Democrats for the Senate bill, shows how strong the sentiment 
of the people is against trusts asin favor of reducing our tariff 
iaws to a strictly revenue basis. 

Wool has been placed on the free list, and coupled with this is 
a reduction of over 50 per cent on woolen goods. 

The articles of cheaper goods in use among the masses of our 
people have a much larger reduction. 


It is notas I would 
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REDUCTIONS IN WOOLEN GOODS. 


For instance, blankets valued at not more than 30 cents per 

yund are taxed only 25 per cent ad valorem. In the McKinley 
Pil they were taxed 88.22 per cent. Blankets valued at more 
than 40 and not more than 50 cents oe pound are taxed 35 per 
cent ad valorem by the Senate bill and by the McKinley act 
103.90 per cent. ool hats valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound are taxed 30 per cent by the Sen- 
ate bill and 106 per cent by the McKinley law. 

flannels for underwear, valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound, are taxed by the Senate bill 30 per cent 
ad valorem and 103.51 percent by the McKinley act. And so on 
throughout this schedule it will be seen that the articles usually 
worn by the great mass of the people are taxed at the lowest 
rates, while those worn by the wealthy are taxed at the high- 
est. The cheap carpets used by the people are taxed 30 per cent 
ad valorem, while the aubuson, Axminster, moquettes, velvet, 
and Brussels are taxed 40 per cent. 

The reduction on the carpets used by the poor amounts to 60 
percent, while the reduction on the carpets used by the wealthier 
classes is only 33 per cent. The very opposite principle pre- 
vails in the McKinley law. By the specific combined with ad 
valorem rates,as that law provides, the taxes imposed upon the 
cheaper articles, or those used by the great masses of the peo- 

le, are double and sometimes three or four times greater than 

ike articles of finer quality used by the wealthier classes. 


FREE SALT. 


Another important article placed upon the free list by the 
Senate bill is salt, salt in bags, sacks, barrels, and other pack- 
ages,and in bulk, which embraces salt in every form and condi- 
tion. 

FREE WOOL, 

It is contended with much force, and the history of wool tariffs 
tend to prove the assertion, that a tariff on wool rather lowers 
the price of wool, for the reason we can not export our woel in 
competition with foreign wools; hence we depend entirely upon 
the consumption of wool by our own factories. In order for our 
factories to use our wool it is necessary to import certain grades 
of foreign wool to mix with our home-grown wool. 

This mixture is essential to the manufacture of most of the 
woolens we use. The greater the duty imposed on foreign wool 
the less of it will be used by our home factories, consequently 
the less they will buy and consume of the home-grown wool. 
This cuts off the home market for wool and depresses the price. 
It is confidently predicted that free wool will cause a much 
larger home demand for wool, and thus raise the price instead 
of lowering it. 

It may truthfully asserted that the cheapening of the 
clothes of the people by the reduction of the duties on woolen 
goods in the tariff act will save to the people millions of dollars 
annually. 

The family that may have to pay an extra cent or two cents 
per pound on sugar will be more than compensated in the price 
of a suit of woolen clothes. Besides, the sugar tax goes direct 
to the Treasury. A tax on sugaris almost purely a revenue tax, 
the Government getting the benefit. 

If a family uses per annum 200 pounds of sugar and should pay 
an extra 2 cents per pound, making $4, that same family will 
save more than this on one single outfit of woolen clothing for wife 
or daughter. 

The great reduction in woolen goods will prove an inestimable 
blessing to the poor. 

Mr. Speaker, the income-tax feature of the bill is the most 
important and valuable part of it. Important and valuable be- 
cause it isan assurance to the people of the country that the 
Democratic party has incorporated into law as a part of its tariff- 
reform policy the raising of revenue from the rich as well as 
the poor. 

Tariff taxes are burdens upon the poor altogether out of pro- 
portion to their ability to pay; whilstan income tax is a burden 
upon those who are able to pay out of their superabundance. It 
is estimated that this tax for the first year ending next July will 
amount to $15,000,000, but after the law is fully in forceand well 
matured in application and practice it will next year probably 
double that sum. 

It is an entering wedge, a beginning that will nodoubt become 
a permanent and fixed policy of our party, and be maintained 
and more largely imposed in the future legislation, when we 
still further reduce tariff taxes and increase the income tax. 

Be it said to the lasting cred of the Democratic party, that 
at its very first opportunity it sought to shift the burdens of the 
Government from the shoulders of the poor tothe pockets of the 
rich by the income tax. 

Mr. Speaker, you and I know, and it is pretty generally un- 
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derstood here, that the stubborn opposition to this bill as well 
to the House bill, the greatest desire manifested to defeat both 
was on account of the principles of the income tax. 

The bill reduces taxes more than the Mills bill. Yet the 
Mills bill was universally indorsed by Democrats as a long step 
in the right direction, and was also indorsed at the Democratic 
convention held in St. Louis in 1888, 

The bill will transfer from the pockets of monopoly to the 
pockets of the people many hundred millions of dollars. 

By the act of 1883 the average ad valorem rate was 47-10; 
Mills bill, 42-38; McKinley bill, 49-58; the House or Wilson 
bill, 35-51; the Senate bill, 38-68. 

It will be seen the Senate bill averages only 3 per cent higher 
than the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for freer trade, and regret that we can not 
get to this point in our tariff system at one ‘bound, to where our 
theory and practice should lead us ultimately—to free trade; 
but all legislation is necessarily a compromise of conflicting in- 
terests and opinions. 

We should press forward until ovr laws are stripped of eyery 
vestige of protection for protection’s sake. There will be no 
more McKinley bills in this country. 

The educated sentiment is towards freer trade, and our Re- 
publican friends can never again delude the people into the sup- 
port of a tariff system for the benefit of trusts and combines. 

There is no difficulty for our Republican friends to frame their 
tariff bills. All that is expected for them to dois to find out 
what these trusts want and enact their demands into law. 

But when it is proposed by the Democrats to pull down the 
tariff wail we find these fortresses held together by all the pow- 
erful trusts and combines cemented by the adhesive force of the 


whole Republican party. 
Against this wall we have turned our batteries. We have 
not been without half-hearted, not to say traitorous counsels in 


ourown camp. Yet we have accomplished much, and have 
pointed out the way for still further breaches in the protective 
system. This is clearly marked out by the income tax depar- 
ture. 

For the first time in thirty years we found ourselves in full 
possession of the Government. 

To accomplish all that ought to be accomplished or half what 
the country demands was not possible. 

One oo error, in my judgment, was in not attacking the 
rotective tariff, and that, too, immediately. But we had, un- 
ortunately, the silver question thrust upon us, the result of 
which was divisions sal dissensions that made it difficult to 
secure just legislation on the tariff question. The Democratic 
party repealed the Sherman law. This law was not a Democratic 
measure. To repeal it, however, and stop there was deprecated 
by myself and more than half of the Democrats in both Houses as 
astep in the wrong direction. I denounced the repeal measure 
at the time as an attempted abandonment of silver. No political 
party can array itself against silver and retain the confidence of 
the masses of the people. But, Mr. Speaker, we passed a bill 
requiring the coinage of the bullion in the Treasury purchased 
anher the Sherman law. This bill, commonly known as the 
seigniorage bill, would have compelled the coinage of 180,000,- 
000 of standard silver dollars. 

This bill received more than two-thirds of the votes of all the 
Democrats in both Houses. The President vetoed it, but I in- 
sist that the sentiment and will of the party on this question 
must be judged by the votes of the people’s representatives. In 
this light the Democratic party stands out in the history of this 
Congress as the friend of silver. 

My prediction is that the party will in 1896 demand in no un- 
certain way the full restoration of silver, andinsist on nominees 
who are in full sympathy with the party on this great question. 

No political party can succeed that proclaims itself the friend 
and champion of the single gold standard. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a fairly good tariff bill. We passed the 
seigniorage bill, but it was vetoed; we passed a bill repealing 
the costly and odious Federal election law; we passed a bill to 
admit Utah as a State; also, in the House, bills toadmit Arizona 
and New Mexico. These latter bills are pending in the Senate, 
and will no doubt become laws next winter. We have passed a 
bill authorizing States to tax national-bank notes, greenbacks, 
and all forms of money, so that there can be no escape from tax- 
ation by those who have these forms of currency. 

We have struck from the pay rolls over 600clerks. The House 
passed bills forfeiting 54,323,996 acres of unearned railroad lands 
and dedicating them to the use ofsettlers. These bills are waiting 
action in the Senate. The House passed a bill for the election 
of Senators by direct vote of the people, also a bill against op- 
tion gambling. These and many other measures of reform have 
been passed by the House, and others are awaiting action in the 
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Senate. We have reduced taxes many millions that went into | or in part, not otherwise enumerated, a duty of 20 per cent ad 
coffers of protected monopolies, and reduced appropriations | valorem.” 
over $30,000,000. The friends of the Wilson bill asserted that the average per 
Mr. Speaker, more and greater reforms must come in the fu- | cent of duties imposed thereby amounted to 30.66 per cent, 
ture if the party is prudent in relegating unworthy servants whereas crude and refined petroleum would, if left alone, under 
to the rear and placing on guard men who truly represent the | the existing law, be subject to less than half the average per- 
sentiments and aspirations of the masses of our pe. Demo- | centage of duty imposed on all other articles in the bill. 
cratic principles are eternal. They are right. Let it be once Senators should consider what result may be expected to fol- 
for all said that in the future the masses of our party must see | low in case petroleum is put upon the free list, and I beg them 
to it that these principles are not to be betrayed with impunity. | to carefully consider the following points in connection there- 
Until the very recent past the great issues of the war were | with: 
thrust upon the people, the Democratic party contending for | First. Russia, Canada, and Peru are the only countries which 
enfranchisement, for the right of the people of the States to | have petroleum to export,except America. The Russian pro- 
local self-government. Through the prolonged struggle we | duction in 1893 was 46,042,923 barrels, and the average daily 
maintained an unbroken front upon these great questions. Hap- | production was 137,853 barrels. 
ily these questions are settled, and settled, too, on the lines of This supply comes largely from flowing wells, whereas most 
Democratic principles. Now, for the first time, we have been | of the wells of the United States must be pumped. Even then, 
enabled to turn our faces from the past, from war issues to the | the average product of wells in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
great problems of the present and the future. ginia is about 3 barrels per well per day as against 500 barrels 
That there should be divisions in our ranks on the important | per well in Russia. Some of the Russian wells have produced 
questions of economies was expected. But these divisions must | 75,000 and even 100,000 barrels per day, a quantity equal to more 
be met by a resolute determination to settle them on true Demo- | than two-thirds of the entire daily production of the petroleum 
cratic principies. They will be so settled, because the masses | fields of the United States combined. Nay more, the Russian 
of the party are in full sympathy with the demands for reduced | field seems to be unlimited in extent, and the cost of Russian 
tariff taxation and the restoration of the old Democratic bime- | oils at the well is about 10 cents per barrel as against 80 cents 
tallic standard that was maintained for over eighty yearsin our | per barrel paid for oil at the wells in this country. 
history. Again, the present daily production of Russia, as we have 
: seen, is greater by nearly 8,000 barrels than that of the United 
States, which is 130,000 barrels per day. The duty on petroleum 
The Revenue Bill. imposed by Russia is 3 cents per gallon onecrude (equal to about 
150 per cent), and on refined 15 cents per gallon (fully equal to 
600 per cent). This high rate of duty precludes the possibility 
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SPEECH of selling a single barrel of American oil in Russia, and no such 
oF sale has been known to the trade for years. 
Not only has American petroleum been excluded from Rus- 
H O N. M A T T H E W S. Q U A x a — ame Se driven the American com- 
modity whollyfrom many other European countries, and Russia 
eee ee AER, is nee aunaetind largely to Asiatic and other ports of the far 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, East, her exports for the year 1893 amounting to 5,697,886 bar- 
rels. 

Saturday, June 16, 1894. The cost of sending Russian oil to America by bulk steamers 
The Senate having under consideration the bill fF. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- | would be about 1 cent 5 mills = gallon, plus the cost of trans- 

tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— porting from the Russian fields to their seaboard. 
Mr. QUAY said: Russian residuum, after taking off the illuminating oils by 
Mr. PRESIDENT: The pending bill proposes to place petroleum, | distillation, contains valuable lubricating oil, which can he, and 
erude or refined, on the free list. has been within the past year, imported into the United States, 


There is no publicdemand for thisaction. Even its propriety | entering intocompetition with American oil after paying 25 per 
has never been discussed in any convention or other y rep-| cent duty. If this can now be done profitably to the Russian 
resenting any party in any section of the country; there is no | interest, it requires no argument to see what consequences will 

tition, letter, or newspaper article on file in either House of | follow in case all duty is removed. Wealthy janelan bankers 

ngress asking or even suggesting that this should be done. | are behind the Russian interest, and active agencies for the sale 
On the contrary, there are protests and remonstrances in vast | of the Russian commodity are now being established inall parts 
number from the producing farmers throughout the oil re- | of the world, pushing its sale with consummate skill, untiring 
gions of the country (numbering over 30,000) against such un- | energy, and unlimited financial resources. 
called for action, which, if carried out at the present time, will Second. The present production of Canada is about 700,000 
imperil the vast petroleum industry of this country, in which | barrels per annum, which amount can be materially increased 
many millions are now invested, and hand over this great and | as soon as any market is opened up for itssale. Canada imposes 
important industry to foreigners, and principally to the Rus- | a duty on crude and refined oil of 6 cents per gallon, as well as 
sians, who are now eee with the Americans in | 40 cents on each barrel containing oil; equal in all to about 200 
all the foreign markets of the world. percent. Itisdifficultfor the Americans to maintain trade with 

No intimation in any manner came from the Committee on | Canada in the face of this high duty, but surely there is no rea- 
Ways and Means during the framing of the original bill indicat- | son for opening our markets to the inferior Canadian oils so long 
ing that it was fora moment contemplated to place petroleum on | as Canada maintainsa duty of nearly 200 per cent against Amer- 
the free list, and noone dreamed thatit was incontemplation until | ican petroleum. 
the measure was reported. Then the producers, justlyalarmedat| Third. Large quantities of petroleum of a good quality have 
this menace to their industry, made instant and vigorous pro- | recently been discovered in Peru, whose wells are being de- 
test, but tono avail. When the House took up the bill a mo- | veloped by a strong English company, the wells producing from 
tion was made by one of my colleagues there to restore a 10 to 400 barrels a day, the Piura field alone covering an area of 
leum to the dutiable list, but acting under the whip an spur | 16,000 square miles. These wells rarely exceed 30 feet in depth 
of the ‘' five-minute rule ” for debate, the motion was lost, with- | as against the 1,500 to 2,100 feet in the United States. Peru is 
out, however, any word being said against it, but simply in | now manufacturing about 260,000 gallons of kerosene per month 
obedience to a seeming determination of the majority to ‘‘ vote | and is constantly increasing her capacity of manufacture. ‘Tank 
with the committee.” steamers are being constructed to transport this oil up the Pa- 

It will thus be seen that no hearing has ever been granted | cific coast to California and Oregon, where it will come into di- 
elsewhere to the petroleum interest, not even by a committee; | rect competition with the American commodity, and especially 
and now, all hearings having been denied by the Senate Com- | that produced in California and Colorado. 
mittee on Finance, the only and final refuge of the producers| Fourth. It has been claimed by persons unfamiliar with the 
and manufacturers of petroleum is the Senate, to which this ap- | trade that no ill consequences can follow placing petroleum on 
peal is now made. the free list, because American petroleum is already exported 

ang, the sacred rightof petition has not been | to Europe and sold at a price less than it issold forin the United 
denied, but virtually it has been, because their claims have in | States. This assertion, for like grades of oil, isnot true. Amer- 
no sense been heard or considered by anybody. ica consumes a very large percentage of the higher grades, 

The present duty on petroleum is 10 per cent on crude and 20 | while ‘oreign consumers prefer to take the lower grades at the 

rcenton refined. The article is not specifically mentioned, | lower ge though freely offered both. 

t comes in under the — provision ——e aduty ‘‘on| Fifth. Thereisno publicdemand whatever forfree petroleum, 
raw and unmanuf: articles, not other enumerated, of | No dissatisfaction Shadeeer exists among consumers as to price 
10 per cent ad valorem, and on articles manufactured in whole | or quality, and if it is made free no possible advantage{can arise 
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therefrom to any interest; whereas the country will be deluged 
with Russian, Peruvian, and Canadian oils, all of an inferior 

uality,and the producer in Penaosylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tettane. Colorado, and California will be pushed to the wall and 
be forced out of business, losing the small return which he now 
receives from his daily output, and all for the benefit of foreign 
interests. 

It requires but a statement of the case to convince anyone 
that if a million barrels of foreign petroleum is marketed in this 
country it displaces just that much which is produced here, 
and should the point be reached when the American wells are 
abandoned, then, no competition existing, the price of petroleum 
will be advanced, and the entire country will be at the mercy of 
foreign monopoly. 

Sixth. The importance of retaining petroleum and petroleum 
products as articles of export—now rating as the fourth in 
value—can not be overestimated. For ten years, ending in 1892, 
the value of these products exported from the United States was 
$484 ,490,952, or upwards of $48,000,000 per annum. As this sum 
represents so much gold (which but for these exports would 
bave had to be exported), would it not be a calamity to diminish 
these exports in the present condition of our gold reserves? 

But the deplorable ep eee the proposed action would 
by no means end here, If the petroleum markets of the United 


‘States are to be given over to Russia and other foreign coun- 


tries, the entire home investment in all petroleum enterprises 
would be ruined aswell. If our producers can not export, it will 
be in ey ete of contending with cheaper foreign petroleum, 
and if the United States invites this foreign competition, all do- 
mestic production must be abandoned for like reasons. The 

wer to export implies an ability to hold the domestic trade. 

hen the domestic trade is gone the export trade necessarily 
goes with it, and until this condition is understood the full dan- 
ger of the proposed measure can not be comprehended. 

That this result can be expected to follow is amply shown by 
the clear and convincing letter on the condition of the Russian 
petroleum industry, written by James C. Chambers, United 
States consul at Batoum, Russia, dated January 4, 1894, addressed 
tothe Hon, CHARLES W. STone, of Pennsylvania,a member of 
the House of Representatives. I invite a careful perusal of this 
letter, which is as follows: 

Untrrep States CoNSULATE, 
Batoum, Russia, January 4, 1894. 
EAR Sir: I to acknowledge the of your letter of the lit 
elaine which soaiban me yesterday. — ™ — 
lam afraid that { can add little to the information regard the oil busi- 
ness of Russia to that already given by the annual reports m this con- 
sulate, which, I presume, are on tile in the State Department. However, in 


order to spare you the time and trouble necessary to look up those reports, 
co give you here the facts and figures they contain as concisely as possi- 


The total production of Russia the markets of the world at the 
nt tame comes from the vicinity of Baku, from the districts of Balakhani- 
Sabunchi, and komani, about 8 miles north of Baku and Bibi-Bibat, a cou 
of miles south of the city. The area of the develo territory is probably 
not more than 2,000 to 3,000 acres, but in neither district is the limit of the 
protitable territory yet known, and there is. at present, no effort being made 
to ascertain it, because the known territory seems quite sufficient to suppiy 
all the oil that will be uired for some years. 
The following figures show the amount of the crude production of Balak- 
hani-Sabunchi-Romani and Bibi-Eibat since 1889, in barrels of 42 gallons: 


The production given for 1898 is only for the eleven monthsending Novem- 
ber 30, as the figures for the whole year are not yet obtainable. 

The uction for the past year has sopacemy been curtailed only by a 
Jack of necessity for the oil, as the a daily the 
season of Volga aavigation, é. ¢.,from A greater than 
at present. It is during this season that the whole of the home trade for the 


year is supplied by shipments via the Caspian Sea and Volga River; this 
wate r uransportation 18 closed in the wigier BY the free of the Volga. 
The dem 10, barrels crude 


for Volga einen is usally 
equivalent. The number of wells producing during the year I am unable 
to Ce eee: but Lam sure that the average number did not greatly 
ex . 

The territory in the vicinity of Baku always has and is yet, looked 
wee as practically inexhaustible by the trade. ee 
to seeeranthaenianen sot chee h hh years in in 

sneer at the op ns who many 

it. Ten years ago the average depth of the wells did not exceed feet, but 
as the shaliower strata were exhausted mtn eee course became deeper ; 
but up to the beginning of 1892 it was generally 
tnguing aes tnan 1.000 feet. In March, 1892, however,a well was struck in 
the old territory, at a depth of over 1,100 feet, which started off producing 
more oil than any other wellever struck, it was said, and whether or not that 
was true, I do not know, but there is no doubt that this well flowed at the 
rate.of 100.000 barrels per day for a time; at thesame timeseveral other wells 
commenced flowing, and I am sure ee ee was for a time 
very little less than 300,000 barrels per a Since —- wells have 
been struck at greater depths than 1.000 feet, and the depth of lowest 
vearing stratum is still problematical. 
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The figures given show the average well to be about 500 barrels, but two 
to three thousand barrel wells are very common, and there is hardly a timé 
that there is not a well or two giving fron 12,00 to 40,000 barrels per day to 
be seen. Ihave seen many weils of that caliber, and some that produced 
75,000 to 100.000 barrels per day, and I never spend more than three or four 
weeks in the year at Baku. 

The lite of the Baxu wells is difficult to ascertain, as no one seems to pay 
any attention to that matter here. Thelarge flowing wells are often stopped 
by sand, but when cleaned out start flowing again, and some of them con- 
tinue flowing for years, producin ¢ an immens2 amountof oil; I believe that 
there has been a number of wells in the vicinity of Baku that have produced 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 barrels. The pumping wells last well; some of 
the wells now producing are, I believe, eight or nine years old. 

The quality of the crude for illuminating purposes is much inferior to that 
of Pennsylvania crude, as it does not yield an average of more than 383 per 
cent refined; some refiners, however, claim to be able to get 40 per cent from 
it, and I have no reason to doubt this, but with the present fow prices of 
crude and high price of residuum I do not think it pays to run the crude so 
close. I have alluded to the price of crude as low now, but it is about 10 
cents a barrel at wells. and after the exceedingly low prices of last summer, 
when for a time it could be bought for about 2 cents per barrel, present 
pe seem high. Refined is selling at less than half a cent a gallon free on 

oard cars at Baku, and residuum—for which there seems to bean unlimited 
demand in Russia for fuel—is worth about 15} cents per barrel, with pros- 
pects for an advance when the Volga navigation opens, because there are 
no resdiuum shipments now. Thus from crude, costing 10 cents per barrei, 
38 per cent refined and at least 50 per cent residuum are obtained, the resid- 
uum alone being worth at present about 8 cents, leaving the cost of the 
crude for 14 gallons of refined not more than 2 cents. 

Of course labor is very cheap, averaging, I think, not more than 30 cents 
per day per man all around, refineries and wells. 

With the very a refined, the only thing that prevents the Russians 
from tak such of the markets of the world as they might choose is the 
railway ht from Baku to Batoum, a distance of 560 miles. This railway 
is the property of the Government, and the rate for petroleum products is 
about 85 cents per barrel. The Russian retiners have always protested that 
this rate was exorbitant, and have repeatedly petitioned for a reduction, but 
without success, until very recently. In Octooer last year, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Russian ministry of finance, the Baku refiners met in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and under the direction of that ministry signed an agreement to 
carry on the export trade for five years from the Ist of April, 1894, in combi- 
nation; later, because of dissatisfaction on the part of a part of the refiners, 
with their representation in this combination, the *‘ union,” as it is called, 
was divided into two groups, including every refiner in thetrade. The min- 
istry offered the inducement, it is said, of a reduction of freight on oil ex- 
ported of 31 cents per barrel, if the trade would unite and carry on the export 
asa anit. This reduction in the freight rate has not yet been announced, 
but the newspapers say that it will be just as soon as the two groups of the 
‘union ”’ settle some small differences as to the manner of Working together, 
which, accor ling to the newspapers, will be very soon, as they state that 
business under the agreement is to be commenced as early as the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. 

The assertion of American newspapers that the Russians are away behind 
the Americans in cone transportation, and everything else pertaining to 
the oil business is wholly without foundation. From the wells to the re- 
fineries near Baku, a distance of from 8 to 10 miles, there are at least eigh- 
teen lines with an aggregate Gaily capacity of more than 200.000 barre.s; 
at Blacktown, the refining suburb of Baku, there are more than one hundred 
refineries, with an aggregate capacity great enough to supply the world 
with illuminating oil: one of these refineries has a capacity of 170,000 barrels 
per week, and is, co uently, probably the largest in the world; many 
others have a capacity of 5),000 to 75,000 ls per week. They have had 
the benefit of the best chemica! skill in Europe for years, and they have now 
had many years of experience, which is worth a great deal. It is true that 
they are yet dependent upon railway transportation to the seaboard, but the 
question of the construction of a pipe line from Baku to Batoum has been 
under the consideration of the Government for sometime, and it may be 
decided to construct the line any day. With a pipe line to the Black Sea, 
unless the American producers are greatly in error as to the cost of piping 
oil. even the cepaann reduced railway freight will seem very high. 

Beyond an import duty of about 16 cents a gallon on refined, and $1.30 per 
barrel on crude, the Russian Government has done nothing for the oil trade. 
Recently, however, the Government sent an expert to Europe and America 
to investigate and —- upon the oil trade and the manner in which it is 
carried on: this fact, in connection with the recent arrangement at St. Pe- 
tersburg, which was made at the request of the Government, would make it 
a r that the Government was waking up to the importance and possi- 
bhities of this industry, and might soon be expected to render it some ma- 
terial assistance. 

With the anticipated reduction in the railway freight, and present prices 
of refined at Baku, Russian illuminating oil can be delivered in Batoum for 
about i cents ps — What it would cost to put Russian oil into the 
United tes it is impossible for me to say, but steamers have been char- 


tered from Poti (about 30 miles from here) to New York at GE shillings per 
ton, which is equivalent to less than 1} cents per gallon. 

The —— aaewes show the annual output of petroleum products from 
Batoum since 


in American gallons: 





Lubricat- | Illuminat- 
ing. Total. 


147,072,170 | 160,909, 545 


9, 078, 305 

10, 634,660 | 189,130,440 | 203, 914,785 
20, 509,430 | 212,807,250 | 240, 256, 860 
21, 968,145 | 239,731,235 | 268,976, 120 
26, 828,745 | 254,949,085 | 288,711,880 


27,888,745 | 287,615,185 | 323,509, 820 


You will notice that the Russians have more than doubled their output in 
the last five ‘3, and you know what low prices for crude in the United 
States they have had to contend with; therefore I think you will agree that 
this 1s a very good sh for such slow and unenlightened people as the 
Russians are supposed to be in the United States. 

In commencing this, I said that all Russian oil now reaching a market was 
produced in the neighborhood of Baku; but there has been another field 
opened very recently, which seems even a greater menace to the American 
trade than the older ae 

Near Grosnoe, a town no of the Caucasian Mountains, in the valley of 
the Terek River, and between the town of Viadikavkas and the Caspian sea- 
port of @ little oil has been ced for years from shaliow pits, 
as was formerly the case in the Baku territory; the amount was insignifi- 
not compete with Baku, onlag te lack of railway facilities. 
Several ey however, a railway from vkas to Petrovsk was 
commenced, when it was known early in 1893 that this road would be 
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opened for freight in a few months, drilling in the vicinity of the old pits was 

un, and in October the first well was completed ata depth of 441 feet; this 
well commenced flowing 6,000 barrels per day, but there were much sand and 
water with the oil, and the well soon stopped. On November 30 the second 
well was struck at the depth of 196 feet, and it commenced flowing at the 
rate of more than 100,000 barrels per day, pure oil; itsettied down, however, 
after a day or two, to40,000 barrels per day; and when [ last heard of it was 
doing 15,000 to 2C,000 barrels per day. Since the striking of the second well 
the first well has been cleaned out, and the last reports say that it is doing 
1,200 barrels of oil per day. The specific gravity of the Grosnoe crude is 
about the same as that of Baku about 0.874, or 30 Baumé. 

If the Baku refiners can sell their product at less than half a cent a gallon, 
drilling more than 1,000 feet, who can say how much cheaper refined oil can 
be sold from this new and much shallower territory. 

I have shown you, however, that the cost of the oil plays a much less im- 
portant part in the export of illuminating oil than the cost of railway trans- 

rtation. Grosnoe is about 100 miles nearer the port of NovoroSsisk, on the 
lack Sea, than Baku is to Batoum, and the railway from Grosnoe to Novo- 
rossisk is a much more inexpensive line to operate than the Baku-Batoum 
line, because it is without the heavy grades of the latter; therefore a much 
— ae rate is expected from this new territory to the seaboard than 
rom Baku. 

A week ago some of the people interested at Grosnoe made the statement 
that they were assured of a rate of 48 cents per barrel to Novorossisk, and 
if this is true, it will be a very serious matter, not only for the American, 
but also for the Baku trade, unless—which is ex ingly probable—the 
Baku-Batoum rate is reduced to correspond to the Grosnoe-Novorossisk 
rate. Novorossisk is also almost a day's steaming for a cargo steamer 
nearer the Bosporus than Batoum; and when this new territory com- 
mences to make itself felt in the markets of the world, which will be when 
they construct a pipe line to the railway and refineries (which will not be 
long, as the work has already been commenced), a material reduction in 
the price of refined is almost certain. : 

Baku can undoubtedly pea sufficient oil to supply the world outside 
of the United States, and if this new territory comes anywhere near ful [ill- 
ing its promises, Russian refined will be able to successfully compete with 
the American article (at 50cents a barrel for crude) inthe Atlantic States of 
the Union. 

I must not neglect to inform you of the fact that a search for new terri- 
tory in many places near the Black Sea coast has been going on for years, 
fortunately, as yet, without success; but there are many locations near the 
Black Sea where very yn indications of oil are to be found, and while the 
possibility of a new tield being discovered in any of these places may be 
considered very remoce, still it can not be ignored. With a supp! 
on the Black Sea coast the great expense of railway trans on Will be 
avoided, and refined oil can be delivered on board v that can reach 

of the world at — Baku prices, which would make it possible 
to put it into the United States at less than 2 cents per gallon. 
respectfully, 


of crude 


the hope that you will find this information of some use, I am, very 


JAMES C. CHAMBERS. 
Hon. C. W. STonE, Washington, D. C. 


I beg Senators to consider the anomaly of this question and 
what they are asked to do by placing petroleum on the free list. 
As legislators they are supposed to be actuated at all times by 
justand patriotic motives. There is probably no other article 
appezring upon the proposed free list about which there has not 
been for a long period of time extended discussion in all sections 
of the country as to the propriety of making it free. As to 
most of such articles the discussion has been tedious and ex- 
haustive, especially so with reference to so-called ‘‘ raw mate- 
rials.” No interest, therefore, except that of petroleum, has 
been taken by surprise or unawares, Or without the fullest op- 
portunity to be heard in the current discussions of the public 

ress, in the various forms of tariif literature, and in formal hear- 
ngs of Congressional committees and in protracted debate on 
the fluor of Congress. 

It baffles human understanding, therefore, to account for the 
existence of this provision in the bill. It places at one bound 
not only raw but refined petroleum on the free list, without one 
word from any quarter of the country demanding it; without 
any investigation by any committee inquiring into the subject, 
and without the pretense that this action will operate to the 
public - As has been shown, its only advantage will inure 
to the foreign producer and manufacturer. I challenge success- 
ful contradiction of this assertion. For myself I am unable to 
reconcile any such action with a proper understanding of the 
effect of this provision upon the industries and investments 
of this country. The provision does not have even the merit 
of raising revenue. It is absolute free trade let loose upon the 

producer of this country, and to his utter ruin and 
destruction, and at a time when revenues are not only required 
but nw demanded. 

The importance of the petroleum industry to any State of the 
Union wherein it has become a leading pursuit, as in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, can Saodly be realized in sections 
of the country where oil is not produced. While the article is 
the fourth in value of the exports of the country, it has for years 
stood relatively at the head of the local industries of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is now an important articleof uction and man- 
ufacture in the States of West Virginia, New York, Ohio, In- 
diana, Colorado, and California as well. Considering the vast 
im ce of petroleum and its products to the State of Penn- 

vania. itsdepartment of internal atfairs for the year 1492com- 
= hed a separate volume and issued the same with 
mg report of the bureat of industrial statistics for that 


This volume shows, among other things, the methods of min- 





g 


ing crude petroleum: the amount of capital and labor employed 
in its production, and the value and material used in pumping, 
caring for and operating wells: the class of labor and wages 
paid in the Pennsylvania oil fields: the early methods of manu- 
facture of refined petroleum; the present methods of its manu- 
facture; the export and domestic trade in petroleum products, 
and list of steamerscarrying petroleum in bulk from the United 
States to foreign countries; list of sailing vessels employed in 
iike transportation; amount of capital invested, and cost of ma- 
terials in manufacturing petroleum, ete. These statistics, in 
many cases taken from the official census returnsof the Govern- 
ment of the United States, show, as nothing else can show, the 
development of the oil business and its present importance as 
one of the leading industries of the United States. I feel that 
I am justified, therefore, in making copious extracts from por- 
tions of this valuable report, which is thorough and exhaustive 
in its treatment of the subject. 

I have also carefully compiled statements showing the history, 
development, and present production of the petroleum fields in 
the States of Ohio, Colorado, and California, together with tables 
showing the amourt of capital invested therein, amount of labor 
employed, wages paid, etc., to all which careful attention is in- 
vited. 

The protest of the producers before referred to is set forth 
with refreshing simplicity and directness, without argument 
or rhetoric. It is as follows: 

We, the undersigned producers of American petroleum, most earnestly 
protest against the adoption of that section of the Wilson tariff bill which 
contemplates the ad on of crude and retined petroleum to this country 
free of duty. Should this contemplated section become a law the very ex- 
istence of our American petroleum industry will be very seriously menaced, 
while no one but foreigners will be benefited. 

Shall this protest be heeded, or shall the vast industry which 
has contributed so much to the happiness, welfare, and resources 
of the country at large, in which are now engaged more farmers 
and laborers than forces belonging to the Army and Navy of the 
United States combined; an industry created by them, one at- 

nded with a degree of uncertainty and hazard unknown to or- 
dinary agricultural pursuits; an industry that, on account o/ ex- 
isting Russian competition, yields nothing commensurate to any 
proper return on investment coupled with those hazards. Shail 
this protest be listened to and the American producer upheld, 
encouraged, and muintained, or shall the petroleum fields of 
America be sacrificed and abandoned as a free gift to a country 
that has had in its past and possesses in its future nothing in 
common with the United States—one of the most imperial and 
absolute monarchies of the civilized world? 

I quote an extract from the Bulletin of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics on coal and petroleum in Colombia: 

During my visit and explorations on the Gulf of Uraba and along its trib- 
utaries, { discovered at a very short distance from the coal extensive strata 
of * oil rock.’ which led me to investigate the patroleum *‘ oozes " or springs 
that peons reported as existing near the Rio Arboletes. This investigation 
led to the discovery of not less than forty petroleum “seeps” or springs, 
one of these having a crater about 1“ inches in diameter, which gushes forth 
sufficient oil to fill a 6-inch — A petroleum pond 60 feet in diameter, and 
from 3 to 10 feet deep, is also found near this spring. The flow of these oil 
springs is something very wonderful, and deserves the attention of geolo- 
gists, to say nothing of investors. 

These weils, or rather springs, lie ata distance of from 1 to3 miles from the 
shores of the gulf, to which point it would be very easy to construct a pipe- 
line, at a cost of about $14,000. 

The oil is remarkably pure, passing as it does through an extensive bed of 
coral, which seems to act as a filter andrefiner. A proper survey of the oil 
reg on of the Uraba would be interesting, both from a scientific and an in- 
dustrial standpoint. The — development of the possibilities of the ofl 


industry at this point would result probably in the control of the petroleum 
market of South America. 


I have here a table showing total production of crude petro- 
leum on the Apsheron Peninsula and shipments of petroleum 
products from ku, 1880 to L892: 


{From special report of J. D. Weeks, esq., of the Geological Survey.] 








Shipments from Baku. 














Year. = Tiluminat-! Lupri- ce eS 

ing. cating. | Residuum. Total. 

Barreis. Barrels. | Barrels.| Barrels. Barrels. 
2, 445, 000 785, 000 | __ a 697, 1, 482, 000 
3,929,000 | 1,257,000 /......._.-. 913, 000 2, 170, 000 
4,911,000 | 1,326,000 39, 000 1, 768, 000 8, 124, 000 
5, 893,000 | 1,473,000 | 112,00 1, 846, 000 3, 431, 000 
8,841,000 | 2,161,000 | 142,000 2, 868, 000 5, 176, 000 
11, 394,000 | 2,916,000 | 157,000 3, 330, 000 6, 4.3, 000 
14, 734,000 | 3,438,000 | 167,000 3. 555, 000 7, 160, 000 
16, 208,000 | 4,322,000 | 226,000 4, 076. 000 8, 620, 000 
18, 850,000 | 4,911,000 | 255, 000 5.746.000 | 10,912, 000 
20,137,000 | 6,001,00) | 324,000 &, 703, 000 15, 028, 000 
23,477,000 | 6,611.000| 452.000; 9,588,000] 16, 601.000 
28,290,000 | 7,269,000! 591.000 | 10,157,000! 17,927,000 
29,273,000 | 7,730,000} 551,000! 11, 009 19,754, 000 
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Stalement showing the quantity of oil exported in the calendar years 1873 to 1892. 


[From the ‘ Viestnik Finanz.” furnished by the Chief of Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Treasury Department. } 


Poods. Poods. 
SUE... pcbdds thas nectddcoeteanes Rs ona. Foe acs asabaekee 6, 912, 700 
DE tidaten beeen devdsar dedeeuen a 10, 830, 300 
I die shet cuiicttasitiiin dgcndnialaiehlte Ul a i as aaa 15, 009, 300 
i atard aR RES sare yet 18, 987, 200 
Dich as ebia tiene Ee tn, eal 27, 290, 510 
Di diirikendnidsidimdenaatel Dos, ie atau cen saab web 34, 838, 285 
peers Sa 6 ti«st Pe 39, 644, 300 
lial cna cite tainted 8 aE asodnee, See 
Bie tele son “a Sf bi eee 
el aicaid atv 907, 100 | 1893, nine months .......... 37, 494, 000 
id bs ch dnendich ttnin vigiieadiiaiinaddall 3, 605, 100 


Statement of production of oil in the United States. 


(From report of the chief of the bureau of statistics of Pennsylvania.] 


Barrels. Barrels 
dad > ed 21, 478, #83 
Dl atiuntd. devcenes oudeketee & a, eins 2 16, 488, 668 
le a ae eee 0 TLE TESS - 219487, 435 
1883. . ae seta TE: TI sin. ssn ntiesitiss aimtiicwitonin santienal 30, 065, 867 
Distt nanaccewenontinbn aah I aa do a 35, 742, 152 
a ee camaleea ee Se EE SE. « sudncdeus ansGakeeucwenn 33, 332, 305 
Pp cienitwentioventuseneesekde 25, 798, EER aaa 


*From Oil City Derrick’s Annual Report. 


I quote extracts from the annual report of 1892 on petroleum, 
its production and products in Pennsylvania, issued by the depart- 
ment of internal affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


INTRODUCTION, 


Petroleum is a product of peculiar interest to the people of Pennsylvania, 
Although to-day a part of the crude material is mined in some of the adjoin- 
ing States, and a considerable portion of the refining is done outside the 
boundaries of our Commonwealth, we can justly claim that the home of the 
industry has been, and still is, here. Few of us, familiar as most are with 
the sight of oil derricks and trains of tank cars, comprehend the phenomenal 

owth and present magnitude of petroleum production and manufacture, 

f anyone ———— this statement, he surely will not after an attentive 
reading of this report. 

Scarcely thirty years have passed since the first still was charged with 
petroleum, and the first barrel of refined oil offered for sale; yet the exports 
already rank fourth in the list for value, being surpassed only by cotton, 
breadstuffs, and provisions; while in our own country nearly every home is 
blessed with petroleum's beneficent light. For the roe ending June 30, 1864, 
only twenty-nine years ago, the total exports were 23,000,000 gallons. By 1869 


= had grown to 100,000,000 galions; by 1874, to 200,000,000 gallons; b 1877, 
to 300,000,000 gallons; by Aa to 400,000,000 gallons; by 1882, to 500,000, gal- 
lons; by 1889, to 600,000, allons; by 1891, to 70),000.000 gallons. 


To-day a 
larger percentage of the oft product of the country is sent abroad than of 
any other product except cotton. 

he growth in exports of illuminating oils is still more marked. Those 
forthe year ending June 30, 1865, were three times those of 1864; those of 
1868, twice those of 1866 and six times those of 1864; those of 1871, twice those 
of 1868 and twelve times those of 1864; those of 1877, twice those of 1871 and 
twenty-four times those of 1864; those of 1891, twice those of 1877 and forty- 
eight times those of 1864; those of 1892, over fifty times those of 1864. In 
other words, beginning with 1866, the exports of illuminating oils were 
doubled in 1868, again in 1871, again in 1877, and again in 1891, so that those 
of 1891 were twice those of 1887, four times those of 1871, eight times those of 
1868, sixteen times those of 1866, and forty-eight times those of 1864. The 
average aaperes per week in 1892 were as much as for the entire year of 1864. 
The world has reason to be thankful for Pennsylvania petroleum. 

We are especially impressed with this thought when, in the light of the 
great growth in business, we study the reduction in prices. xport oil 
averaged, in 1861, 61} cents per gallon; in 1871, 23§ cents per gallon; 1881, 8 
cents per gallon; in 1891,6] cents per gallon; in 1 6cents per gallon, or less 
than one-tenth that in 1861. But this decrease, great as it is, does not repre- 
sent the real reduction in the price of oil; as the cost of the barrel is in- 
cluded in these prices. A gallon of bulk oil cost, in 1861, not less than 58 
cents; in 1892, not more than 34 cents, or hardly one-seventeenth. In Janu- 
ary, 1861, the price was 75 cents; in January, 1892, 3 cents, or one twenty- 
fifth that of thirty-two years ago. The money that, in 1861, was required to 
buy a thousand barrels of oil will to-day purchage 25,000 barrels. 

Enormous capital and energy have been zoqures to establish an industry 
ofsuch magnitude. Pipe lines aggregati 25, 000 miles in length—a girdle for 
the globe—and 9,000 tank cars—placed end to end, an unbroken train extend- 
ing two-thirds the distance between Harrisburg and Philadelphia, or three- 
fourths that between Philadelphia and New York—helped in moving the 

roducts to the home markets; while fifty-nine bulk steamers, not to men- 

ion bulk sailing vessels and the fleet of steamers and ships carrying oil in 
barrels and cases, transported them to the most distant quarters of the 
earth. Petroleum undoubtedly has a wider sale than any other American 

roduct. Where commerce has made its way it has founda welcome. “lt 

s carried wherever a wheel can roll or a camel's foot be planted. The car- 
avans on the Desert of Sahara go laden with astral oil, and elephants in In- 
dia carry cases of standard white. Ships are constantly loading at our 
wharves for Japan, India, and the most distant isles of the sea.” 

The able special nt on petroleum for the Eleventh United States Cen- 
sus estimates the value of Pennsylvania oil wells and land at over $87,000,000, 
and shows that the investment in plant Saha oo in the production of crude 
petroleum will bring this sum up to $150, This does not include the 
value of pipe lines, nor of tank cars, nor of the great fields of tankage for 
the storage of crude, nor of the costly refineries, nor of the terminals and 
docks at the seaboard for export shipments, nor of the fleet of bulk vessels 
carrying the product of foreign shores. Thecensus report, when published, 
will ee the value of refineries as over $75,000,000. We think it no exaggera- 
tion to estimate the total capital uired for the production, manufacture, 
and transportation of petroleum and its products at $300, 000,000. 





TABLE B,— General statistics of the petroleum industry. 
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Crude oil £34 |Exports—fiscal year 
———————|K,. £9} ending June 30. 
n he be an 
| 3 3 6 (2 |8 |g4, 
| 2 fz. je” 18 ie gas 
wor + 
63 | 62 | 3% |Z /& \est 
Year. | 5 = | $3 |FS13. |Tas| Tot | qo 
g% 26 22 S2i es 2 we 8 | Waantity value 
Ba Bea "es. | eele 5 (gallons). , 
7 *" ae 3 |iSAak 
Su Be 433 a o a0 © 
3° Bo S568 |8 |S lege 
a Sya 3 iB 280 
a n n 7, & me 
a ae "ae | | 
ee 2, 113, 600) 1,650,133} (a) (a) #0.52 $0.61)! (a) * (a) 
1862 ______| 3,056, 606) 3,101,571; (a) (a) | 1.00 - 364 (a) (a) 
1863 _.._..| 2,611, 359) 3, 242, 951 (a) (a) | 3.1L | . 41g (a) (a) 
1864___.._| 2, 116, 182) 1, $42, 061 (@) (a) | 7.85 | .65 | 23,210, 369 $10, 782. 689 
1865 ......| 3,497,712) 2,100,132, (a) (a) | 6.59 7 25, 496, 849| 16, 563, 413 
1866 ____..| 3,597,527) 3,010, 921 (@) | (a) | 3.74 | .42)) 50,987,341) 24, 830, 887 
eee 8, 346, 306) 2,393,210) 534,000) (a) | 2.41 | .28§) 70,255,581) 24, 407, 642 
18€8 ___..| 3,715,741] 8,482,510, 264,805! (a) | 3.62}! .29}) 79, 456, 888) 21, 810, 676 
1869 __._.| 4, 186, 475) 4,255,343) 340,154! (a) | 5.633) .32}/100, 636, 684) 31, 127, 433 
1870 ____..| 5, 308, 046) 5,593,168) 537,751) (a) | 3.84 | . 269 113,735, 294) 32, 668, 960 
1871 _...._| 5, 205, 234] 5,664,791 532,000! (a) | 4.47 | . 241/149, 892, 691| 36, 894, 810 
1872 _.._..| 6, 293, 194) 5, 899, 947) 1,084,423) 1,183) 3.95 | 239/145, 171, 583) 34, 058, 390 
Spas 9, 893, 786] 9, 499, 775) 1, 625, 157) 1,263) 1.73 | . 17] 187,815, 187] 42, 050, 756 
1874 "110, 926, 945) 8, 821,500) 3,705, 639) 1,317) 1.18 | .13 (247, 806, 483) 41, 245, 815 
1875 .. 8. 787,514] 8, 942, 938) 3, 550, 207) 2,398) 1.25 | . 15 221,955, 308) 30, 078, 568 
1876 | 8, 968, 906] 10, 164, 452] 2, 551, 199] 2,920) 2.51 | . 19)\z43, 660, 152] 32, 915, 786 
1877 .. 13, 135, 475 12, 832, 573) 3, 127,837) 3,939) 2.39 | , 15) 309, 198, 914) 61, 789, 438 
1878 _. ....|15, 163, 462|13, 676, 000 4.618, 209 3,064) 1.16 | . 103338, 841, 303) 46, 574, 974 
1879 - 119; 685, 176)15, 886, 470| 8, 470, 490| 3,048) .88 | .08]/378, 310,010! 40, 305, 249 
1880 _ (26, 027, 631/15, 677, 492 18, 928, 430) 4,217, .94)) .09 |423, 964, 699| 36, 218, 625 
1881 . (27, 376, 509 20, 284, 235 26, 019, 704) 3,880.85}! . 08 |397, 660, 262) 40, 315, 609 
1882 . 130, 053, 500 21, 900, 314/34, 596, 612) 3,304) . 788) . 079/559, 954, 590) 51, 232, 706 
(23, 128, 399 21, 979, 360'35, 745, 632 2,847) 1.063] .08 |505, 931, 622) 44, 913, 079 
23, 772, 209 23, 657, 597/37, 366, 126| 2,265) . 83) . 084/513, 660, 092) 47, 103, 248 
20, 776, 041 23, 713, 326/34, 428, 841 2,761| .88}) . 68 |574, 628, 180) 50, 257, 947 
25, 798, 00026, 653, 852/34, 156, 605) 3, 478 ‘e . 074/577, 781, 752] 50, 199, 844 
21, 478, 883 27, 279, 028/28, 006, 211) 1,660]. 06 es, Br 46, 824, 933 
16, 488, 668 25, 138, 031/18, 995, 814] 1,515] .87 | . 071/578, 351, 638) 47, 042, 109 
21, 487, 435/29, 638, 898/11, 562, 593| 5,435) .94 | . 074/616, 195, 459) 49, 913, 67 
30, 065, 867 30, 116, 075] 9, 993, 600) 6, 437) . 86). 074/664, 491, 498) 51, 403, 089 
85, 742, 152 30, 193, 940) 15, 354, 233; 8,390] . 663] . 065/710, 124, 077] 52, 026, 734 
33, 332, 306 31,048, 944 17. 306,289 1,954] . 554] 44, 805, 992 


06 - 471, 979 








a Unknown. 
MINING OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. 
Classification of producing territory—Origin of troleum—Oil wells and 
tools—Cost of wells—Torpedoes—Flooding. 


When Prof. S. F. Peckham published his report for the Tenth United 
States Census he classified the production up to December 31, 1880, under ten 
divisions or districts: 





Barrels. 
Oil Creek division, including Shamburg, Pleasantville, and Enter- 

Cn aot ne oe Oke Reh ck coucnunediettbbdaabss cee emmeaens. Op Ohl, ST 
Pithole district, including Holderman, Jlorey,and Ball farms.... 4,816, 298 
Central Allegheny division, including ScrubgrasstoWest Hickory 6, 482, 900 
Lower Allegheny division, including Butler and Armstrong Coun- 

Deis 0 lk eda Line Cian Gbaeusdia wane Hheaesccee unas 37, 342, 978 
Tidioute district, including Economites, Henderson farm, etc.... 4,674,345 
Clarion district, including Clarion ae ania hachwecnansencamea “aa Engeee 
Bradford district, including McKean and Elk Counties; also Cat- 

taraugus and Allegany Counties, N. Y.................-........-- 44, 574, 921 
Bullion district, including Ven: =) ncpeedgnes . 2,312,190 
Warren division, including Stoneham, Clarendon, etc 448, 213 
Beaver division, including Smith Ferry, etc .............. 339, 631 


Total production from all districts ...............-.....-..... 156, 890, 331 


His recapitulation above covers the entire production of crude petroleum 
from the discovery of Drake's well to January 1, 1881. Itis interesting to 
look at the changes in the quantities produced in each field each year. e 
therefore give elsewhere figures in detail. 

Six years later the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania (1886) 
brings the production down to January, 1883. A comparison of the distri- 
bution given in that report with that of the Tenth United States Census 
shows that while the figures of total production vary but slightly, the dis- 
tribution among the several fields is somewhat different. TheCentral Alle- 

heny division is now called the Butler and Armstrong division, and a new 
field Los been added in the Allegany County division, New York. 





Oil Creek division ............ 
Central Allegheny division... - 

Tidioute and Fagundus division. 
Beaver and Smith Ferry division 
Pithole and Cashup division 
Temalar Oe DEMIBUE OIE GIVIMIOU oc oc ve ccse cc ncccccccccccccscecesccce 


en itk de Leb bnthan ndenahwind bas Ob6Spubeeeneanecune rene 

i iS eke eek Gupedn ane tes Suan anebeons aban se aecs 866, 

Wrearrems ane Worent GIvieiOeh ook ion ns. on ce ccccceccccen-...ce-e 4, 196, 000 

it Nes aia nagcindn akasipbeneeuacuan’ 2, 541, 000 

Allegany County division, New York ............................-- 7, 055, 000 
Total barrels of 48 gallons.«............................---.00- 216, 083, 000 


We give this table also elsewhere in detail. 
The United States Geological Survey for 1888 gives the production for that 
year by districts, as follows: 


Barrels 
a kre A Red cond bi bi cts gudese ca cesesdecteowen 6, 284, 370 
i Aiibenitninn sabes hats chebad dnudshdaes 6 scabessenece cscs écceucas 204, 
na IB as ea ce ananell 1, 865, 367 
SE acstoavnsove cenbutieperchpshaksewss ag tm so cc ewsncestaccccsenewance 3, 478, 384 
Nis cagkuie bei tae btaad. bossue vets tadeberdwacies cosh dade 1, 220, 068 
 iinuken Giannis bedside diatatcwns scoscbvnnéuddnes een 660, 323 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


MINING OF CRUDE PETROLEUM—continued. 





ington 2 38 190 
IIE ila cabdne es otin vc ccecdss cnccnccqsocenneestaaestécowsenns’ 2 > 
ene we su) 4 toes heademanieb asad 9, 528 
Es acrinn vista d ike icndiaindadilesin en tinisingqinaetaigt manuals 79, 279 
no i ane cs cons aeidd COCR esas Humeneiienee iidacidaiaaies 4, 227 
elite Siar, Cn cuisas cgaigiheuaa - ama Mellie mpbaeene uel 301, 906 
as She cncis aiieinndkn cnuiudd dnuéedananagesdedaaaaenaaeta 54, 778 
NS bas ciinctidcsdbccduelicdsk dea cniiaeiieos 16, 484, 668 


The United States Geological Survey for 1890 classifies the production for 
that year according to fields as follows: 





Barrels. 

Bradford district, Pennsylvania and New York; and Allegany 
County, EE cia en citiih otek nn atin wanidocdak eta pake dah kaa , 155, 363 
ee Oo ee Ghasecadine Ghia eaeabibinpns adeiaaae 258, 955 
ih ian [Aebtnbkubeede atten thas0+ddedaeidnnetnddet bles naene 2, 347, 434 
ee ER CONTIRIOD: GOD 5 65 cenn ccd cern mintucadhbesssaieines 5, 358, 403 
Eo es ta caiusaaenea Gime abla aaa Pes 885, 119 
I chi ie da dicnesacnotkdece sina ukbetatecankiubid al angpaalied 541, 092 
Beaver County I aaa Oa oil ah ei eee ene inne 602, 736 
Washington Coumty...........-.--.2-2-e0s0ecee sees ee eneeseneee senses 3, 848, 145 
Se RI ticht ons cdceknseue a a a el 2, 912 
I a co, sin cadas cack snecebaeesteueicas 65, 276 
is fat 5a a tice i neack dackonncsecnsiddnesdieadséce 29, 000 
Pema tvenmis amt Mew Toe anc sisi ce senses sock cnccisucscen 21, 487, 435 


We have brought these statistics together here, somewhat out of their 
regular order, to show the difference in pa classification employed at 
different times, owing largely to the shifting of the producing fields. 

At one time an effort was made to classify oils according to the sands from 
which they came; namely, first sand, second sand, and third sand, crude— 
meaning by this nomenclature the geological rock stratum from which the 
oil was drawn. This plan was soon found to be impracticable. Not only 
was it difficult to determine from which sand different wells were obtaining 
their supply, owing to the lack of intelligence and care on the part of those 
sinking them, but other sands than those thus numbered in the early days 
of well-boring sseeeees in the later borings. lt soonbecameclear that geo- 
graphical distribution was more satisfactory than geological. 

The late Dr. Charles A. Ashburner, geologist in charge of the Pennsylvania 
Survey of 1884, classified all the producing wells of that year under four gen- 
eral heads: Northern, Middle, Southern, and Miscellaneous fields. 

The common classification of to-day recognizes, likewise, four general di- 
= Bradford, Middle, Lower, and Washington or Southwestern dis- 
tricts. 

1. Bradford.—The main field lies in the northern part of McKean ate, 
but extends several miles into Cattaraugus County, of New York State. It 
also includes the large fleld of a, or Richburg oil lying wholly in 
Allegany — N. Y.; and the Carrollton production of Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y. hese are detached basins of oil rock, separated by several 
miles from the main —— territory; the former to the northeast and 
the latter to the northwest of it. The large wells of the Kinzua district 
lying southwest of the main field, and the small wells of the Windfall Run 

istrict, ly to the west of the main field, both in McKean County, are 
classed with Bradford. The oil of this field is dark amber green to black, 
and of heavier gravity than that of the other fields. 

2. Middle.—This includes particularly the production of Warren and Forest 
Counties, with the exception of a few pools in the southwestern corner of 
the formerand the western end of the latter. TheStoneham, Cherry Grove, 
Clarendon, Tiona, Kane, Grand Valley, Balltown, and Cooper oils belong to 
this division. The crude is generally of an amber shade, but varies greatly 
in different parts of the field both in color and gravity. 

3. Lower.—This includes all the production of Venango, Clarion, Butler, 
Beaver, and Lawrence Counties. It is a field of great extent and embraces a 

at variety of oils, from the heavy dark oils of the Franklin and Smith 
‘erry districts to the high gravity, lighter colored oils of the Parker dis- 
trict. The oils are m to black in color and of light gravity. 

4. Washington or Southwestern.—This includes the production of South 
western Pennsylvania, particularly in Allegheny, Washington, and Greene 
Counties; the Turkeyfoot and other soils of West Virginia, and the Macks- 
burg production of Southwestern Ohio, are also included in this general field 
in statistics prepared toshow the total production of what is termed Pennsy]l- 
vania ae distinction from the sulph crudes of Ohio. The 


oils are a light reddish amber in color and of light gravity. 
A brief reference should here be made to the clogs location of petro- 
um in Pennsylvania. Prof. S. F. Peckham, after a careful compilation of 


soya of = data on the subject in existing literature up to 1880, summarizes 
e results: 

“According to the latest published researches, [conclude that the geologi- 
cal formations in Western Pennsylvania, from which petroleum ns boca 
obtained, belong to the Chemung and, perhaps, later groups of the Upper 
Devonian, and consist of shales and marls interstratitied with sandstones. 
The sandstone varies in character from a coarse-grained uncemented sand- 
stone to a pebble conglomerate, com 
slightly colored opaque quartz overlaid by marls and slates, often highly 

cated, forming very hard and impervious crusts. This pebble conglom- 
erate consists of two varieties, coney ns separate horizons, in one of 
which the pebbles are nearly spherical and in the other flattened. Between 
these beds of sandstone or conglomerate that contain the oil are beds of 
shale, often of great thickness, with which are thin beds of sand and shells. 
The sandstones and conglomerates are of quite uniform structure over 
wide areas; for instance, the Venango third sand consists of smooth, 
rounded pebbles, while the Bradford third sand is a porous sandstone.” 

His final conclusion is that Pennsylvania crude “occurs, saturating the 

rous portions of formations that lie far beneath the influence of the super- 

cial erosion, like sandbars in a flowing stream or detritus on a beach. 
Their formations or deposits, taken as whole members of the gecicatens 
series, lie conformably with the incl rocks and slope gently toward 
the southwest. The Bradford fieldin resembles a sheet of coarse- 
ed sandstone, 100 square miles in extent by from 20 to 80 feet deep, 
ying with its southwestern edge ey and su! in salt water, and 
its northeastern edge highest and filled with gas er an extremely high 


pressure. 
“It is further to be concluded that, from whatever source the petroleum 
lly issued, it now saturates porous strata, not of any par- 
ticular geol age, but runs through a vast accumulation of sediments 
from the oldest to the newest rocks in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
embracing all the rock between the Lower Devonian and the Upper Carbo- 


The most exhaustive and bably most valuable treatise on the logy 
ot Pennsylvania petroleum is the mirable report of John F. Carli to the 
geclogist in charge of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, pub- 





of worn pebbles of white or’ 
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lished in 1880. He describes the diMiculties under which a geologist works 
when a a study of the subject: 

“In the first oil development by artesian wells, nothing was known about 
the sands. Wells were drilled until indications of oil appeared, without re- 
gard to the character of the strata pierced. But apa soon proved the 
sand rock to be its source, and then commenced deeper drilling for other 
sands, which, in the valley of Oil Creek, resulted in the discovery and classi- 
fleation of three sands, these being all the oil-bearing sands found in that 
locality, even after several wells had been sunk much deeper in quest of 
others. 

“In the progress of development, locations for wells were selected on 
higher ground. The drill passed now through four or five other and higher 
definite sand rocks before reaching the geological horizon of the first sand 
of Oil Creek, and when this fact was made clear, it became customary among 
drillers to throw out these upper sands from their well records. They were 
called the mountain sands, and were also numbered 1,2,3,ete. The drillers 
commenced their count of the oil rocks with that one which they found at 
the depth at which they supposed the first sand of Oil Creek to lie; but in 
so doing, many errors occurred, resulting from a want of accurate observa- 
tion, first, as to the surface elevation of the wells drilled on high ground, 
and second, as to the dipof the oil-bearing strata, which materially affected 
the comparison of elevations, even when these were accurately known. 

“A third source of error may be found in the fact that a thick stratum of 
sand lying single and solid in one place, is often split into two, or, in other 
words, is represented by an equivalent of two sands with shales intervening 
in another place, perhans only a short distance from the first." 

‘ ne specifically of the three sands in which crude petroleum is 
ound: 

**A comparison of records of wells on Oil Creek, where the three leading 
sands of the petroleum measures lie with considerable regularity, both as to 
their thickness and the intervening distances between them, results in an 
average record about as follows: First sand, 40 feet thick; interval, 105 
feet. Secondsand, 25feetthick; interval, 110 feet. Third sand, 35feet thick. 
Total, 315 feet. 

“In addition to these three regular sands, there is found in many of the 
wells a fine-grained, muddy, gray sand known among drillers as the ‘stray 
third.’ This lies from 15 to 20 feet above the regular third, and isfrom Iz to 
25 feet thick. In some localities this rock assumes a pebbly character, and 
produces oil which is alwaysdarker than the third-sand oil, sometimes being 
nearly black. 

“At different points on Oil Creek, at Shamburg and other places, wells in 
close proximity to each other have been produced, some of them black oil, 
some green, and some a mixture of both.’ 

His careful study leads him to conclude that the whole oil fleld of western 
Pennsylvania, from Pittsburg to Lake Erie, constitutes a group of oilsands, 
above which lie 300 or 400 feet of soft formation everywhere, and below 
which there is another mass ofsoftshale. Between these two are to be found 
the oil sand deposits to 300 to 380 feet thick. This he designates as the Ve- 
nango group. It does not include the Warren or Bradford oil sands, which 
are older and therefore deeper. 

Dr, Charles A. Ashburner, in his Geology of McKean County, gives an ex- 
cellent comparison of the oil sands of the different flelds: 

“The Bradford sand consists of a gray and a white sand of about thesame 
coarseness as the ordinary beach sand of the Jersey coast; compact yet 
loosely cemented. The average thickness of the sand is about 45 feet, and 
from top to bottom the sandy strata change but little in their general char- 
acter. Itis only when specimens from the successive layers are placed side 
by side and closely examined that any difference in structure can be recog- 
nized. The grains of sand are regular, vary but slightly in size, color, and 
the quantity of cementing material which holds them together in their rock 
bed. Thesame homogeneousness which characterizes the vertical section 
is found to exist over a considerable horizontal area. In fact but little 
change is found to exist in the sand obtained from wells 15 miles apart, or in 
the sand from intermediate wells. * * * The characteristics of the Ve- 
nango sands are quite different. 

“A productive Venango sand consists of a white, gray, or yellow pebble 
rock, the pebbles being loosely cemented together and generally bedded in 
fine sand. The rock is open and porous. The interstices between the peb- 
bles and the sand grains are extensive and capable of containing a large 
bulk of oil; but this character does not maintain itself over any extended 
area. Areas of such sand are small and scattered and are separated by 
sand beds, possessing a character belonging to the unproductive sands. 
The Venango sands are not homogeneous over any considerable area and 
are frequently very heterogeneous in section. The thickness of the sand 
varies; in one locality the upper part of the sand may be pebbly and of pro- 
ductive character and the lower part fine and contain no oil, while but a 
short distance away the conditions may be reversed.”’ 

; He classifies the ftlelds, and describes the sands and oils produced as fol- 
ows: 


“NORTHERN OIL FIELD. 


* Black sand. 


“Oil sand, fine grained, friable, very seldom containing pebbles as large 
as pinheads. Color, black, dark brown orchocolate brown; hence compared 
to coffee grounds; chocolate or ashes from red-ash coal. 

‘Oil, dark amber, green, occasionally black. Gravity heavier than oil from 
Venango third sand. 

“MIDDLE OIL FIELD, 


“White and gray sands, 


“Oil sands irregular in their geological relations, as well as in composi- 
tion and color; generally grayish and fine-grained, but sometimes white, 
coarse-grained and pebbly in streaks; oils, amber, ranging from dark amber 
to light amber, with considerable variation in gravity. 


“SOUTHERN OIL FIELD. 
“Venango oil sand group. 


“White, grayish white, and yellowish sand stones, generally friable and 
coarse grained, and frequently true conglomerates with water-worn quarts 

bbles as large as hazlenuts. Oils, green, black, and in some cases amber. 
yravity ranging from 30° to 51° B. Third sand oil, 48° B. 


‘*MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oil from sandstone above Venango group.” 

Carll’s comparison is even more concise: 

“The ‘ Venango third sand’ is a coarse pebble rock associated with aclean 
white sand; the ‘Warren third sand’ is fine grained, bluish gray, and some- 
what muddy; the ‘ Bradford third sand’ is of medium grain, friable, but 
sometimes almost floury, and of a decided brown or snuff color.”’ 

ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM. 

The problem of the origin of petroleum is far from settlement. There ig 
satisfaction, therefore, in a facts as are accepted without dis- 
pute. The sands in which oil found are undoubtedly of sedimentary 
origin. They lie at the top of the Devonian system, having been deposited 
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while the Devonian was merging into the Carboniferous. The composition | 
of the sands varies so widely, from the coarsest pebbles down to finest 
mud rock, all the intervening grades of conglomerates being found, thatthe 
manner of deposit, whether in river, lake, or ocean, by river. shore, or deep- 
sea currents, has not been determined. Carll eliminates the theory of river 
deposits, and imclines to the belief that the sands are shore-line or seacoast 
accumulations, wisely attempting no proof, and, like a true scientist, sim- 
ply presenting the facts as he finds them. 

Aside from the problem of the oil-bearing sand. we have the still more 
difficuit one of the genesis of petroleum iiself. Where and when was it 
formed? Is it indigenousto the rock in which it is found, or has it been con- 
densed In those rocks, having come up in the form of gas or vapor from 
deeper strata’ In either case, is it the result of chemical reaction or of dis- 
tillation by heat; and, if so, ts it the result of {ractional or destructive dis- 
tiliation; and, finally, is the oil, however generated, of animal or vegetable 
origin, or of both’ We can hardly hope to answer these queries, when the 
— scientists, after years of research and experiment, have left them un- 
solved. 

The theory of the chemical origin of petroleum 1s, in many points, less in 
accord with observed facts than the other theories mentioned. It was first 
ae Lo the consideration of the scientilic world by a French chemist, 

Jertnelot, in 1866, and brougnt into prominent notice in 1877 by a paperread 
by Prof. Mendeljeff before the Chemical Society of St. Petersburg. We 
quote from a résum4of this paper as puns briefly the basis of the theory: 

“In speaking of the hypothesis of La Place upon the origin of the earth, 
inapplying Valton’s law to the gaseous state in which all the elements con- 
stituting the terrestial glove ought to be found, and taking into considera- 
tion their relative densities, M. Mendeljeff recognizes the necessity of ad- 
mitting a condensation of metals at the center of the earth. Among these 
it is natural to presume that tron would predominate. because it is found 
in great abundance in the sun. in meteorites. and basalts. Admitting fur- 
ther the existence of metallic carbides, it is easy to find an ex ion, not 
only for the origin of petroleum, but also for the manner of its appearance 
in the places where the terrestrial strata, at the time of their elevation into 
mountain chains, ought to be filled with crevices to their center. These 
crevices have aumitted water to the metallic carbides. The action of water 
upon the metallic carbides at an elevated temperature and under a hizh 

ressure has generated metallic oxides and saturated hydrocarbons, which, 

ing transported by aqueous vapor, have reached those strata where they 
would easily condense and impregnate beds of sandstone, which have the 
ery imbibing great quantities of mineral oil."’ 

J. P. Lesley, in his letter transmitting the report of 1880 on the survey of 
the oil region, criticises this theory: 

“The chemical theory, so-called. which looks upon petroleum ascondensed 
from gas, the having been previously distilled from the great black shale 
formations (Marcellus and Genesee) must face the objections that such a 
process, if chemically —_ which is doubtful, ought to have distributed 
the oll everywhere and permanently blackened an. turned into bituminous 
shales the entire thickness of this part of the earth crust for several thou- 
sand feet. It fails to explain the petroleum obtainable from the cannel 
coals and from roof shales of bitu: ous coal beds. And it fails also to ex- 
— theentire absence of petroleum from immense areas of not only shales, 

ut sand and gravel rocks equally underlaid by the Marcellus and Genesee 
formations.” 

Prot. 8. P. Peckham claims that there is overwhelming proof that the 
Pennsylvania oils are of vegetable origin: 

* Pennsylvania SS was examined in 1865 by Warren and Storer in 
this country, and in 1353 by Pelouze and Cahours in France, who found the 
lighter portion to consist of a certain series of hydrocarbons, identical with 
those ovtained in the destructive distillation of coal, bituminous shales and 
wood, When the operavion was conducted at low temperatures. * * * 

The section compiled by Mr. Carll shows the Devonian shales above the 
corniferous limestone and below the Bradford third oil sand, to be 1,600 feet 
in thickness. This shale outcrops along Lake Erie, between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. [tis for the most part the surface rock in the neighbor- 
hood of Erie, Pa., and southward to Union City, and no one can examine it 
without noticing the immense quantity of dal remains that it contains. 
Prof. N. 5. Shaler discusses in much detail the extent and character of the 
Devonian biac« shale of Kentucky, and estimates it tocover 18,000 square 
miles at an wverage depth of 100 feet, and to yield on distillation 15 per cent 
of fluid distillate. it is not necessary to foliow him in his calculations of 
the enormous bulk of this distillate as represented in barrels; the impor- 
vant point in this connec jon is that it is a very ent formation, being 
revewled by coin over a very Wide area, and douotiess extends beyond 
the voundaries of Kentucky, eastward beneath the coal measures which 
contain the petroleum."’ 

J. P. Lesiey. in cuarge of the second geological survey of the State. in 
his letter transmitting the report of the survey of the oil reqzions for 1880, 
inclines to the belief taat primordial animals, as well as submarine plants, 
are the basis of petroleum: 

*'T’he origin of petroleumis still an unsolved problem. Thatit is insome 
Way connected with the vastly abundant accumulations of Palwozoic sea 

the marks of which are so infinitely numerous in the rocks, an | 
with the tntinitude of coralioid sea animals, the skeletons of which make up 
a large part of the limestone formations which lie several thousand feet 
beneath the Venango oil-sand group, scarcely admits of dispute; but the 
exact process of its manufacture, of its transfer, and of its storage in gravel 
beds is utterly unknown. That it ascended rather than descended into 
them seems indicated by the fact that the lowest sand holds oil when those 
above do not. and that upper sands hold oil where they extend beyond or 
overhang the lower." 

This naturally leads to the inquiry: Was this organic matter, be it animal 
or vegetable, deposited with the sand now holding the petroleum’ In other 
words, is the oli indigeneus to the rocks in wi itis found? There are 
numerous objections to this theory. When and by what means could this 
organic matter have been conver into petroleum so compietely that there 
is not the least residual trace of any of the original matter, nor any indica- 
tion of waste’ Could it, like Prospero’s pageant, all dissolve “and leave 
no rack behind?" Again. the long ages Me ee for the decomposition of 
the carbonaceous muterial and formation of the —— strata, the ex- 
pees of the water Whach must have been ted the de ts. the 

istiliation to form oil—all accompanied with violent changes in a 
ature and in the level of the petroleum strata—making it simply inc ble 
that the oll could be preserved as now found. 

‘The theory that pe.roleum has made its way as a gas into the sand strata— 
which have acted as a conienser to cool and turn the gas into \iquid; and, 
then, as as like reservoir to hold it—seems the most Carll 
summarizes this theory very forcibiy: 

“This hypothesis aiso requires organic growth to furnish materials for 
eee the hydrocarbons aad mechanical ~ ee to prepare the sand- 

reservoirs to collect and retain them; but operations of the two 
not have been syuchronous nor is it 


may have heen beonene into the Appalachian basin from various sources at 
different times, and by many channels, long anterior to the deposition of 
the sand-beds. * * #* 

“ When we reflect that ae quantities of organic matter were stored in 
the limestones and shales of the immensely thick beds of the Silurian for- 
mation; that they were augmented in a later period by the contents of other 
rich carbonaceous deposits of Lower Devonian age; that these all now lie 
far below the oil saads, and that we may reasonably suppose many of 
them are now or have been buried at a depth which would subject them to 
a degree of heat competent to all the requirements of spontaneous d.stilla- 
tion of gas, we can not but admit, in view of the known intimate relation- 
ship and associa. ion of gas and oil, that the hypothesis of the formation of 
petroleum from this source is worthy at least of a candid consideration.” 

We have extended this review of what may seem to some a strictly scien- 
tific phase of our subject, because we are convinced thatthe practical value 
of such work and study has b:en underestimated. How the oil has been 
formed and deposited may be of little interest to the producer; until he con- 
siders that. if the oil is in igenous to the sind rock, it is simply necessary 
for him to trace that rock, and expect to secure oil Wherever the rock can 
be found. If, however. the oil is condensed gas or vapor, brought from other 
formations, it has probably been collected since the change in level of the 
sand strata; and so, in addition to having to tind the kind of rock requisite 
for oil bearing, he must also tind it within what the geologists term a defi- 
nite horfzon: and no oil deposit is to be expected wherever the strata have 
been elevated too near the earth's surface or depressed too far below it. 

Another question of great practical importance is closely connected with 
the one we have just considered; namely, the possible limitations to the pro- 
duction of petroleum. It seems at tirst dificult to comprehend how a 
stratum of rock, as compact inits formation as many of the oilsands appear 
to be, can hold quantities of liquidso enormous. In fact, in the early days 
of the industry, it was generally eres that the oil was collecied. if not 
in streams, at least in pools in the subterranean caverns technically termed 
orersea. All paying wells were believed to start from such a fissure in the 
rock, 

A “crevice-searcher” was invented and patented, by which the skilled > 
erator claimed to be able to locate these crevices and uetermine their dept 
Some even went so far as to profess to describe the character of the strata, 
as their instruments posese own the bore of the well. That thereare these 
fissures is undoubtedly true. They often annoy the well-drillers nota little, 
throwing the tools out of plumb and starting a ‘‘crooked hole;” and doubt 
less these crevices in the sand stratum are often filled with oil, but that they 
are nota necessary adjunct to a paying weil has been clearly shown by the 
rough calculation of Carll. He says: 

“Tf we examine a of oilrock brought up after a torpedo has been ex- 
ploded, or some of the third san istone taken by hand from the stratum in 

lace and laid open to view at the bottom of a large oil shaft sunk by blast- 

ng, at Tidioute, we shal! find it simply a conglomerate of pebbles seldom 
larger tho™ grains of wheat, loosely held together in a matrix, At first 
sight it ha. ..y seems possible for any large meng eng of oil to pasa into a 
well through the interstices between the pebbles, but experiments made in 
a crude way on a number of pieces of this oil rock proved quite conclusively 
that it is capable of absorbing and holding from one-tifteenth to one-tenth 
of its own k of water or oil: this, too, when the pores of the rock are 
more or tess clogged with residuum from the oil previously held by it, and 
without its being charged under pressure. 

He then makes a calculation to show how easily it can be proved that even 
a flowing well need not depend upon a crevice for its sourceof supply. With 
a bed 5 or 10 feet thick and a strong pressure behind the oil, it is clear 
that the charged pores of the sand could readily yield several thousand bar- 
rels of ofl per day: 

“The diameter of an ordinary well being 5} inches, the circumference of 
the circle is, therefore. 17.28 inches and the area of its cross section 23.76 
square inches. ve po the interspaces of the oil rock to amount in pro- 
portion to its whole bulk, to only one-seventeenth, instead of one-fifteenth, 
or one-tenth, as we have ascertained it to be in some cases; then for every 
inch of depth drilled in an oil sand, by which 17.28 square inches of its sur- 
face is laid bare (saying nothing about the bottom area of the whole) we 
shall have at least | eget inch of oil ducts venting into the well. 

“A depth, then. of 23.76 inches woul. give 23.76 square inches as the combined 
area of the intlowing oil leads. and this equals the full capacity of the 
5j-inch hole. Inotherwords. the aggregate sum of the pores or interspaces of 
a sand rock of this kind, as exposed in the walls of a well of 5} inches dia- 
meter, is equivalent to the area of an open crevice 1 inch wide, extending 
from top to bottom of the gravel bed, wnatever its thickness may be." 

This calcalation will serve to account for the enormous yield of certain 
wells and districts. If not, a table which he gives. and which we copy, wili 
explain the possibilities of the porous sandstone acting as a sponge to store 
the * lakes of oil’ which the early drillers claim existed as distinct bodies of 
liquid, 

™ Superficial quantities. 





Ses GSAS I: GW GOTO. 20.0 cose csiscscw cece cnec ec cccce cons coe cece 43, 560 

Square feet in a square mile..................-------- 27, 878, 400 

I NNN ID EID oie socsettceccdne sede vous oven conccess cave 6, 272, 640 

Square inches in a square mile...................--------+---.-.06 4, 014, 089, 606 
Cubical quantities. 

Cubic inches in a barrel c? <* gallons ...........----.-.....-.-.-. 9, 702 
Cubic feet in a barrel of 43 galions. ................-..-....---... . 56, 147 
Production of oil per acre. 

Barrels 
Ef the sheet of ofl be ft inch Geep...... ............ 2000 ecen--. 2200 646. 53 
if the sheet of oil be 2inches deep ................-....----.-+.-- 1, 293. 06 
If the sheet of oil be 3 inches deep .... ..................----..... ie 1, 939. 59 
if the sheet of oil be 7.73 inches deep..................---.---.---. 4, 997. 68 

Production of oil per square mile. 

Barrels 
If the sheet of oil be 1 inch deep...............-.......-.-...----.- 514, 779. 65 
If the sheet of oil be? inchesdeep.......................-...--.-. - _ 827,559. 30 
If the sheet of oi) be 3 inches deep _.._.. .. -............-..-..----- 1, 241, 338. 95 
If the sheet of oi. be 7.73 inches deep... ..................-..-..---- 8, 198, 515. 20 


The same kind of calculation will give some idea of the enormous quanti- 
ties a given territory can yield. Carll shows by his imperfect experiment 
that a sand may hold one-tenth of its bulk in oil. He believes that much of 
the holds one-eighth of its bulk, and more, when it is borne in mind 
that toe oil is under pressure. This means 1} inches of oil to every vertical 
foot of sand, equal to 1,000 barrels acre. He states that the oil rock of 
the Vi crude is from 30 to 50 thick in the third sand, and from 15 
to 30 feet in the other sands. Assume 15 feet only of good rock; this 
means 15.000 barrels per acre, or nearly 10,000,000 barrels per square mile. 
Nature has been bountiful in her provision. 


Pi 
There are many facts poinving to the theory that the oil-producing sands 
Moga pockets or patoher surrounded by impervious rock; to that each pool 
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forms a 
oil. 


theory: * 

* Pithole was practically exhausted tn 1887. Yet Cashup, only 2 miles 
to the northeast, lay undiscovered until 1871. When the latter district was 
tapped, it exhibited ail the normal conditions of new territory, a tremen- 
dous pressure of gas and an abundance of lively oil, which attested their 
enerxy and force by a well flowing over 1.00) barreis _ day. 

*Shamburg was discovered several years after the Oil Creek rock had 
been pra-tically drained, and although not more than 3 miles from the 
worid-renowned Noble well district, no direct communication has ever 
been tracei between the two oil flelds. 

*‘ Bullion, the champion district of 1877, lay with its wonderful store of oil 
and gas within a mile and a half of Scrubgrass, unatfected by the drainage 
and almost complete exhaustion of the latter six or seven years before. 

“Butler and Clarion are now constantly furnishing new pools outside of 
| ed penn developed acres, which show no symptoms of having been inter- 

ered with or weakened by any of tae previous operations.” 


separate, and, to a very large extent, an independent reservoir of 
Mr. Carll cites several instances which can be explained by no other 


OIL WELLS AND TOOLS. 


Most of the people of Pennsylvania are familiar with the sight of an oil- 
well derrick. There is probably one standing for every square mile in the 
State. On January |, 189), there were 31,7683 producing wells. according to 
the census report for that year. Undoubtedly there were more than enough 
other derricks standing to bring the total up to the number of square miles, 
45,255, in the entire State. 

While the derrick is the most conspicuous feature of an oil well, it is not 
the only impor‘ant part even of the portionapove ground. Theconstruction 
in sight, taken as a whoie. is called a * rig,’ being the work of carpenters. 
The derrick itseif consists of a tall pyramidal wooden skeleton about 12 feet 
square at the base and 75 feet hign; tapering to the top, which is about 3 
feet 6 inches square. The framework is held together by girths and braced 
by diagonals at frequent intervals. A ladder extends from the ground to the 
top. “Tis frame structure stands on heavy timber foundations calted sills. 
At the foot of the derrick is the bull wheel, and at the top thecrown puliey, 
used for raising and lowering the tools pee mip, ee —- of the drilling, 
and for handling the tubing and sucker rods ing is finished. 

There is also near the top another pully for lowering and raising the 
sand pump, to be described later, there being a separate reel at the base of 
the derrick for winding up the sand-pumip rope. Motion or power for drill- 
ing is communicated from the band wheel, which ts connected with the en- 
gine. toa walk beam for drilling, and afterwards for pum , by Means 
of the pitman. band wheel furnishes the motion for running up 
the tools by coiling the bull rope on the bull whee! and the sand-pump ro 
onits wheel. The walking beam is supported by the Sampson post, set 
the derrick foundation. 

For a complete well there is also needed a boiler and engine properly 
housed or protected. Often many wells are pumped by a singie engine 

aced at some central location, communicating its motion to as many as 

hirty or forty wells by means of stiff rods made of strips of wood nailed to- 
ther, suspended by cords from posts at proper intervals, or supported on 
ht frames that swing easily as the rods move forward and . the 
power required is reduced toa minimum by a skillful balancing of the up- 
stroke of the pump by means of weights placed at the end of the walking 
beam. the e hing power to uce the downstroke only. The 
same result is at other points accomplished by balancing the wells in pairs, 
so that the pump rods of one go down as those of the other come up. 

By clever contrivances in the way of rocking levels, knuckle joints, el- 
bows, and tees, the lines ure carried up and down hill. and are made to turn 
atany desired angle. Where wooden connections can not be made, on ac- 
count of the irregular surface of the ground, several wells are sometimes 
connected together and worked by an endless wire rope carried for con- 
siderable distances on wheels for supports. Where more power is required 
than in the cases referred to above, tne boiler is sometimes placed in a cen- 
tral location and steam carried through lines pepe protected by some 
noncouducting cover or in an encasing box filled with nonconducting 
material to the engines located near several neighboring wells. 

In 1880, the figures furnished the Census Bureau show the cost of derricks 
to have been to $400; and the rig-irons, such as bolts, pulleys, hooks, 
etc., 875 to $100 additional. The cost in 1890 is reported, for rigs, #200 to $275; 
and the rig-irons, #70 to 880 additional. We give eisewhere the full figures 
sent the Government bureau for the census re 

With the rig built, and the boiler ani engine set up, the sinking of the 
bore-hole or well proper can be commenced. In the early days, a wooden 
box called a conductor was tirst put down to the bed rock, th h the sur- 
face clay or gravel constituting the unconsolidated deposit of drift lying 
above the upper stratum of rock. 

Where it became necessary to go down several hundred instead of sev- 
eral feet before the rock was reached, as is often the cuss in valleys, a pipe 
was driven down through the soft (ormation. This is the general practice 
now; the first section of a well from the surface of the grouni to tbo first 

id rock, consisting of a driven pipe 8 inches in diameter, or larger. 
This is necessary to keep the earth from caving and choking the well, or the 
surface water from seeping into it and giving trouble. The drive pipe is put 
down in exactly the same way as es are driven: the derrick serving as 
support for the pips, and as guide for the heavy maul as it goes down. This 
pipe has to be cleaned out in the same manner as the bore that is afterwards 
mo ae begun. If thedri pipe isl zh, 

The hole now edriven pipe is long enou 
the work is started and carried on regulariy; but frequently there is not 
room to start off with a full string of tools, as they require at least 60 feet 
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a blow to the auger stem on the upward stroke, to loosen the bit in case it 
becomes wedged in the rock it is cutting, as it frequently would do if it 
were fastened directly to the cable. and the upeteh ing of the rope would 
admit of the motion of the walking beam without moving the drill. 

Caril's explanation of the manner in which the jars pe: form their work 
will perhaps help to an understanding of their functions: 


“Suppose the tools to have been just run to the bottom of the well—the 
jars are closed, the cable is slack. The meu now take holdof the bull wheels 
a d draw up the slack until the sinker bar rises. the ‘play’ of the jars al- 
lowing it tocome up 13 inches without disturbing the auger-stem. They 
watch for the coming together of the crossheads, which will be plainly in- 
dicated by a tremulous motion communicated to the cable and by the addl- 


tional weight of the augerstem. When the jars come together they slack 
back about 4inches and the cable isin position to be clamped in the tem- 
per screw. 

“If now the vertical movement of the walking beam be 24 inches, when it 
startson the upstroke the sinker bar first moves: it rises 4 inches—the cross- 
heads come together with a sharp blow, and the auger-stem is picked apand 
lifted 20inches. On the downstroke the auger stem falls 20 inches. while 
the sinker bar goes down 24 inches to telescope the jars for the next blow 
coming up. This is the theory of the movement, but of course in practice 
the spring of the cable indeep wells and the weignt of tools may make many 
modifications necessary."’ 

‘The string of tools—the bit, the anger stem, and jars, withthe sinker bar— 
are more than 60 feet long and weigh very nearly a ton. The cable holding 
the string of tools runs up over the pulley at the top of the derrick downto 
the large wheel at its foot. Upon this wheel it can be coiled to draw the 
tools out of the well, whenever it is found necessary to sharpen or replace 
the bit or clean the bore of the pulverized rock atthe bottom. This cableis 
fastened at the end of the walking beam already described. By the upward 
and downward swing of this walking beam a motion amounting to 2 feet or 
more. the tools are lifted and dropped at the bottom of the hole. often 1,000 
or more feet down. The connecting link between the walking beam and the 
cable is the temper screw. It lowers the tools a little at every stroxe 

The pulverized rock formed by the impact of the tool is held in suspen- 
sion by water poured into the weil from the top until there is sufficieut to 
impede the progress of the work. The tools are then drawn up out of the 
hole, and a sand-pump lowered, which, on being withdrawn, brings up with 
it the accumulation of broken rock and sand. Sand-pumps are of various 
descriptions, but in general consists of a cylinder with a 7vaive in the bottom. 

We have made no effort to describe the innumerable minur appliances 
found serviceable in Well-drilling. It would almost be an “endless task to 
describe and illustrate the thousands of tishing tools that have been in- 
vented and used by the driller and well manager to meet the varied acci- 
dental emergencies daily occurring in well-boring and well-pumping. These 
tools are of all kinds, from the delicate grab designed to pick up asmall 
piece of valve leather or a broken sucker-rod rivet from the pump chamber 
to the ponderous string of ‘ pole tools,’ containing tons of iron, which ata 
depth of 1,500 feet or more, can unscrew a set of ‘stuck tools’ and bring them 
up piece by piece, or cut a thread upon the broken end of a si .ker-bar or an 
auger-stem. so that it can be screwed fast te and loosened by the use of 
‘whiskey jacks’ at tre surface.’ 

The wells tirst put down consisted of a 4-inch hole bored wet (or with the 
well full of water until completed and pumped out) down to the producing 
sand. In this 4-inch bole 2-inch tubing extended to the bottom, with a seei- 
bag at What was thought to be the proper place. The seed bag is a baguing 
of some sort placed on the tubing to fill up the space between it and the 
roc« through which tae well is bored. This contrivance is required to pre- 
vent tae water in the bedrock from flowing into the well. making it neces- 
sary to pump out water with the oil. When wells were bore i wet, or full of 
water, il Was @ matterof guesswork where to place the seed-bag. and a great 
step forward was taken waen it was found practicabie to (rill wells dry, for 
then it was possible to decide, as the well progressed, how far down it would 
be necessary to provide ior the flow of water from the strata through which 
the hole was bored. 

A dry hole also gives notice as soon as a vein of oil ts reached, the crude 
appearing in the sand-pump cleanings, if it isnot forced up through the bore 
by tae pressure from below. If a well starts with an 8-inch drive pipe, that 
sized bore is carried down beyond the veins of water, and then gradually 
made to taper by using smaller drilling tools, to a 5} inch hole A 5j inch 
casing is then put duwn inside the sinch drive-pipe, and below it, until 
it strikes the point where the hole is reduced in size, forming at that 
point a tight joint with the rock and shutting off all water from avove from 
tlowing into the well. The 5) inch bole is continued to the producing sand, 
and inside of this 54 inch bole, a 2-inch tubing ts now placed, extending to 
the bottom of the weil, terminating in what is called the “anchor,” a per- 
forated casing admitting the oil from the surrounding rock into the pipe to 
be pumped to the surface of the ground. 

There are, then, down to the veu-rock three pipes, one inside of the other; 
the outer 8-inch or drive pipe, then a 5j-inch casing, and inside of the twoa 
2-inch tubing for pumping the oil. The two latter extend to where the hole 
is reduced to 5} inches, when the outer one of the two. the casing, terminates, 
and the oil tubing extends alone to the bottom of the well. On this Yinch 
pipe, which is in the 54-inch hole, a water bag is placed somewhere below the 

int where the casing terminates; generally at the top of the oil sand. fill- 
Ing the hole between the rock and the pipe. It serves a double purpose, 
keeping above it any water that may have leaked down through thé casing 
or come into the bore below the casing, and holding the gas from the oil 
stratum from reaching the surface of the ground by any other channe! than 
the oil tube. This puts a pressure on the oil in the tube, reifeving to an ex- 
tent the force required for pumping, and in many cases forcing the oil to the 
surface at intervals without any pumping whatever. We have described the 

utting down of one well. In 1889, 5,471 wells were drilled, and in 1890, 6,437. 
‘he figures will give some intimation of the magnitude of this industry. 


COST OF WELLS. 


We scarcely hoped to be able to secure accurate figures showing the cost 
of oll wells. Much of the work nas always been done by contract, and the 
contractors are of course reticent about disclosing the actual expense. In- 
dividuals or corporations making successful ventures have often at the 
same time been on others that have proved complete failures, and 
no attempt has been made to —— results separate. The speculative 
features of the ind also have inevitably led to the concealment or fal- 


sification of records. . in his report for 1880, gives detail tigures. which 
he says were furnished him by a large producer in the ord field, as 
representing the cost of a well drilled in December, 1878: 
Cape "he hn ee si ihe os $350. 00 
t, bull-rope, engine. “‘ telegraph " water pipes, steam pipes. 
fi so connect boiler and engime........ .................+..---- 100. 00 
Boiler eee nenmeieeasdamion ) on ground. ___. 730. 00 
Contract for contractor to furnish fuel, tools, cable, sand © 
pump, line, etc.. at 65 cents per foot, say 1,500 feet ._...... ........-. 975.00 
Casing, say 300 feet at 80 cents per foot._...................------..--. 240. 00 
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COST OF WELLS—continued. 





Tubing, say 1,600 feet at 20 cents per foot .....................---.---- $320. 00 
Tor — (almost universally used before tubing) ..... ve 100. 00 
IIE ang cndamhaihinapieinoniainn waaaieeinaunadaieah aaranen 25. 00 
ST Elina caseasnctaionepkabinieimabanmnmiamasmisedniaienn . 8.00 
Ce ne eee ees 8.00 
Tees and elbows to make tank connections......................-.... 5.00 
CO a ee eae Ee 25. 00 
ee RE OO. ee St EE, SSE ray 1 110. 00 
OI ic lanl a a is gs 25. 00 
Expense of tubing and packing well ...._...........................-- 20. 00 
Expense for hauling, tubing, materials, etc., say..................-- 50. 00 

Total cost of well, flowing...... idietab iain mies nines Codiouaneiena: 


“In the above well no ‘drive pipe * was used, a short wooden conductor 
set by the rig builder being all that was required. In localities where from 
100 feet to 280 feet of drive-pipe casing, costing $1.80 foot, is required, the cost 
of a well is increased accordingly. 

‘If the well is to be pumped, the following items are to be added: 





Fifteen hundred feet of sucker rods at 5} cents ...................-..... $82.50 
I Se NS COO rdien cdda dete veto ntss Cobain tencleeds tive tednéces "ae 
NE DE 6cucede ce ubeddbtend vasndcamnnstbaseeeesactean douse lecceubekeba 2.50 
Ea dunbwe thos bed iiinocbn ébde oigebs danddecacedbsshesiekeuta . Bae 
DET C iciddbimanadiibdbeb idieivdbaektndnwn dais dicebaadesedadebaccdes atee 
Tees and elbows, @tc., SAY ........... 2... eeee dhl whee wngiredeais dine 2. 00 

100. 50 


on necessary tools and implements for handling the tubing and sucker 
rods are— 

Sn aC UII nas Ath a tecsial 4 cindie acing name uma en edtie aheuede 
Tubing elevators ............ 
Three pairs of tubing tongs 
ET GRE cnicnde yannquce ceae 
Sucker-rod rope 





. 50 
He also presents figures which, he says, were taken from the ledger of a 
company operating in the Butler field from 1862 to 1875. The costs seem to 
us to be very large: 


















Year. How drilled. Cost. 
Pecsccsend $11, 069. 84 
1866 11, 441. 04 
1868 . 1 6, 116. 16 
1870. 1, 262 10, 405. 62 
1870. 1,105 7, 827. 88 
1871... 1, 290 8, 132. 86 
1871... 1,414 8,401. 41 
1871... 1,345 | Drill contract, 83,600 _........... 9, 047. 80 
Titi esewenss 1,065 | Everything furnished by contract. 5, 750. 00 
| eee 1,300 | Everything, 86,700; extras, $317.12 .. 7,017.12 
eee 1,200 | Everything, 86,300; extras, 8380. 6, 680, 95 
Deiabens TR ff SRE AP a eeES 6, 557. 04 
Pee scswoeds $5 S0B Lsncoed ED cchnseutencenapottanenad 6, 671. 06 


** Nos. 9, 10, and 11 were put down by contract, the contractor ineach case 
to furnish the rig, boiler and ongine, casing, tubiag and sucker-rods, and to 
drill the well to the oil rock tube and test it for the price named. The 
extras are for ee ee after finding the oil sand unproductive.” 

For the United Sta census of 1880, and in for that of 1890, careful 
statistics were laboriously collected at considerable expense on this and 
other features of the petroleum industry. We refer to these figures else- 
where at length. During the cee ee 1880, the Bradford district was at 
its height, 3,080 wells being completed in that one year. The rigs cost from 
#325 to #400, each averaging, say, 8362.50. e nes and boilers cost $210 

r well, drilling cost an average of $1,100, pipe and tubing, 8660; to oes. 
Koo per well, a total of $2,632.50. In the Lower Coun ave cost of 


35 wells drilled during the year is put at $2,062.50. We give the details of 
these figures elsewhere. For the census of 1890 the records were made for 


1889. © cost Would seem to have been, for rigs about $300 per well; labor 
drilling, about #500; boiler and engine about 8 TT ropes, etc., about 
#75; casing and tubing about $400, a total of about 81, 


TORPEDOES. 


Henry, in his Early and Later History of Petroleum, outlines Col. Rob- 
erts's discovery that the eee of oil wells could be greatly increased 
by discharging an explosive at their bottom. Henry’s work was published 
in 1873, and the reference to torpedoes was reviewed and approved by thein- 
ba wo himself. We therefore place considerable reliance on the statements 
which we 

“In 1862 Col. E. A. L. Roberts, then an officer in the volunteer service, and 
with his regimentin the Army of the Potomac in front of Fredericksburg, 
conceived the idea of exploding torpedoes in oil wells for the purpose of in- 
creasing the production. He made drawings of his invention, and in No- 
vember, 1864, made application for letters patent. 

‘In the fall of the same year he constructed six torpedoes, and on the 2d 
of January, 1865, he visited Titusville to make his first experiment. Col. 
Roberts's theory was received with general disfavor, and no one desired to 
test its practicability at the risk, it was supposed, of Comaging awell. On 
the 2ist of January, however, Col. Roberts persuaded Capt. Mills to permit 
him to operate on the Ladies’ well on Western fiats, near Titusville. Two 
to; oes were jexploded in the well, when it commenced to flow oil and pa- 
raf_in. Great excitement, of course, followed this |successful experiment 
and brought the torpedo into notice. The result was published in 
the papers of the oil region and five or six a’ cations for patenting the 
same invention were immediately filed at Weehingtom Several suits for 
interference were commenced, which lasted over two years, and decisions 
in all cases were rendered d Col. Roberts the inventor. 

‘* Notwithstanding the success of first experiment, operators were still 
very skeptical as to the tical advan’ of to oes, and it was not 
till the fall of 1865 that y would = © inventor to te in their 
Wells to any extent, from fear that explosion would fill them with rock 
and destroy their productiveness. 

“In December, 1866, however, Col. Roberts exploded a torpedo in what was 
known as the ‘Wooden well’ onthe Blood farm. This well was adry' hole,’ 


uote: 


never ha produced any oil. result of the operation a oe 
duction of 20 barrels per day, and in the foll month, Jan 1867, a 
recond torpedo was exploded, which brought w ‘parrels. 


ip e uction to 
for the torpedo, beyond question, all that Col. Roberts had 


claimed, and immediately the demand for them became great all through- 
out the region.”’ 

The wre of the validity of the pasens was tested, and finally carried 
to the United States Supreme Court, where it was sustained. Justice Strong, 
on behalf of the court, stated that * while the general idea of using torpe- 
does for the re ere is not patentable, the particular method of em- 
ploying them inven by Col. Roberts is patentable; therefore he is entitled 
to protection." The report of decision from which we take the above quota- 
tion gives a description of the way in which the torpedo was used, and out- 
lines the theory of the inventor in reference to the manner in which the flow 
of oil is increased. 

MP anew consists in sinking to the bottom of the well, or to that por- 
tion of it which passes through the oil-bearing rock, a water-tight flask con- 
taining gunpowder or other powerful explosive material, the flask being a 
little less in diameter than the diameter of the bore, to enable it to slide 
down easily. This torpedo or flask is so constructed that its contents may 
be ignited either by caps with a weight falling on them or by fulminating 

wder placed so that it can be exploded by a movable wire, or by electric- 
ty, or by any of the known means used for exploding shells, torpedoes, or 
cartridges under water. When thé flask has been sunk to the desired posi- 
tion, the wellis filled with water, if not already filled, thus making a water 
tamping and confining the effects of the explosion to the rock in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the flask, and leaving other parts of the rock surrounding 
the well not materially affected. 

“The contents of the flask are then exploded by the means above men- 
tioned, and, as the evidence showed, with the result in most cases of increas- 
ing the flow of oil very largely. The theory of the inventor is that petro- 
leum, or oil taken from the wellis, before it is removed, contained in seams 
or crevices, usually in the second or third stratum of sandstone or other 
rock abounding in the oil regions. These seams or crevices being of differ- 
ent dimensions and irregularly located, a well sunk through the oil-bearing 
wock may not touch any of them, and thus may obtain no oil, though it may 
pass very near the crevices; or it may in its passage downward touch only 
small seams or make small apertures into the neighboring crevices contain- 
ing oil; in either of which cases the seams or apertures are liable to become 
clogged by substances in the well or oil. The torpedo breaks through these 
obstructions and permits the oil to reach the well.’ 

Prof, S. F. Peckham quotes this notice of the decision, and then states that 
his own conclusions in regard to the effect of the explosion are somewhat 
different from that outlined by Col. Roberts: 

* While not disputing that in some instances the theory of the action of 
torpedoes formulated by Col. Roberts may explain such action, I am forced 
to the conclusion that when a torpedo is exploded in such a rock as the 
Bradford oil-sand the crushing effect of the explosion is comparatively lim- 
ited. The generation of such an enormous volume of gas in a limited area, 
the walls of which are already under a very high gas pressure, and which is 
held down by a motionless column of air of 2,000 feet (the use of water tamping 
has been abandoned) must be ts by an expansion intothe porous rock 
that drives both oil and gas Before it until a point of maximum tension is 
reached. The resistance then becomes greatest within the rock, and, re- 
action taking place, oil and gas are driven out of the rock and out of the 
well, until the expansive forces originally generated by the explosion are 
expended. By this reaction the pores of the rock are completely cleared of 
obstructions, and the pressure of the gas within the oil-rock continues to 
force the oil to the surface until it is no longer sufficient for that purpose.”’ 

The success of the uses of the explosives was complete from the first. 
Henry states that the first thirty-nine wells shocked showed an increase in 
production of 2,227 barrels, or an average of 57 barrels per day per well; six 
of the wells sho an increase of from 125 to 200 barrels each. 

In these early trials gunpowder was used, cane lowered to the bottom of 
the wells in water-tight canisters; the well being filled with water asa tamp- 
ing. A weight was slipped over the wire on which the torpedo was sus- 

ded, an J down the wire, struck a percussion cap at the top of 

he canister, exploding the charge. Nitroglycerine is now used; and the 

charge has been increased to enormous quantities, in some cases as much 

as 100 quarts are used. The any A ow mony is employed in order to shock at 

one time a wide section of the p ucing sand; and the quantity of charge 
is regulated by the width of this sand. 

The explosive is lowered through the well bore in sections; one can of it 
being rested on another at the bottom of the hole, until sufficient has been 
putin place. A charge of 100 quarts of nitroglycerin will do the work of a 
ton of gunpowder. cap is adjusted to the top of the last section; and, 
upon it, a weight is dropped down through the well, after the cord lowering 
the nitroglycerin has been withdrawn. A few secondsafter the explosion. 
a fountain of oil, water, mud, and pebbles shoots up through the well-mouth 
to the top of the derrick and above it; saturating it with oil, and scattering 
a shower of broken stones in every direction. 

In Taylor’s Handbook of Petroleum for 1884, a most graphic description of 
one of these explosions and of the results following is given. The increase 
in production of oil in this particular case was unusual, perhaps the 
largest onrecord: 

‘October 27, 1884, those who stood at the brick schoolhouse and pegrenh 
offices in the Thorn Creek district to-day and saw the Semple, Boyd, and 
Armstrong No. 2 torpedoed, gazed upon the grandest scene ever witnessed 
in oildom. When the shot took effect, and the barren rock, as if smitten by 
the rod of Moses, poured forth its torrént of oil, it was such a magnilicent 
and awful spectacle that no painter’s brush or poet’s pen could do it justice. 
Men familiar with the wonderful sights of the oil country were struck 
dumb with astonishment, as they gazed one the mighty display of nature's 
forces. There was no sudden reaction after the torpedo was exploded. A 
column of water rose 8 or 10 feet and then fell back again, and some 
time elapsed before the force of the explosion emptied the hole and the 
burnt glycerin, mud, and sand rushed up in the derrick in a black stream; 
the blackness gradually changed to yellow; then, witha mighty roar, the 
gas burst forth with a deafening noise; it was like the thunderbolt set free. 

‘* For a moment the cloud of gas hid the derrick from sight, and then, as 
this cleared away, a solid golden column half a foot in diameter shot from 
the derrick floor 80 feet through the air, till it broke in fragments on the 
crown pulley, and fell in ashower of yellow rainforrodsaround. For over 
an hour that grand column of oil, rushing swifter than any torrent, and 
straight as a mountain pine, united derrick, floor, and top. In afew mo- 
ments the ground around the derrick was covered several with 
petroleum. The branches of the oak trees were like h yellow plumes, 
and a stream as large as a man’s ran down the hill to the road, where 
it filled the beneath the small bridge at that place, and, continuing 
through the woods beyond, spread out upon the flats where 
the Johnson well is. 

“In two hours these flats were covered with a flood of oil. The hillside 
was as if a yellow freshet had passed over it; heavy clouds of , almost 
obscuring the di hung low in the woods, and still that ty rush of 
oil continued. Some of those who witnessed it estimated the well to be flow- 

Dams were built across the stream, that its pro- 


ches dee 


ing 500 barrels = hour. 
duction might be estimated; the dams overflowed, and were swept away be- 


fore they could be completed. People living along Thorn Creek packed up 
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their household goods and fled to the hillsides. The pump station, a mile 
and a half down the creek, had to extinguish its fires that night on account 
of the gas, and all fires around the district were put out. It was literally a 
flood of oil. It wasestimated that the production was 10,000 barrels the first 
twenty-four hours. 

‘The foreman endeavoring to get the tools into the well was overcome by 
the gas and fell under the bull wheels; he was rescued immediately and 
medical aid summoned; he remained unconscious for two hours, but subse- 
eT, recovered fully. Several men volunteered to undertake the job of 
shutting in the largest well ever struck in the oil region. The packer for 
the vil-saver was tied on the bull wheel shaft, the tools placed over the hole 
andrunin. But the vressure of the solid stream of oil against it prevented 
its going lower, even With the suspended weight of the 2,000 pound tools; 
1,000 pounds additional weight was added before the cap was fitted and the 
well closed. A casing connection and tubing lines connected the well with 
@ tank.” 

FLOODING. 


Assuming that the oil-charged rocks lie in beds surrounded eee im- 
pervious formations, so that each bed forms practically an independent 
reservoir saturated with oil and gas under _ ressure, the pressure sup- 
at times to be as much as 300 pounds tot uare inch, it will be 
clear that, as an outlet is given for the oil and gas, the pressure must be 
adually reduced. There is good proof of this in the fact that the wells 
rst drilled into a pool or section of oil-bearing rock yield best, eventhough 
they be only on the outskirts of the deposit; and weils put down later into 
the center of the bed do not — so much, and always reduce the yield of 
the first wells. So long as the pressure continues, all the force is exerted 
outward and upward from the rock below, extending back from the sand 
immediately surrounding the bore further and further as the pressure is 
gradually relieved by the — of the oil and gas up through the well. 

By natural law an equilibrium is nt established. It finally is estab- 
lished when the well ceases to flow. If it is now pumped, a ial vacuum 
is formed. Itis then that flooding, or filling of the oil rock with water to 
replace the oil and gas that have been sucked out of it, canoccur. Produc- 
ers try to guard against this. It is the-practice, when wells have ceased to 
yield oil in remunerative quantities, to draw the iron casing out of them for 
use in other wells. Through carelessness, these abandoned wells are some- 
times left unplugged; thatis, the hole is left open instead of being filled with 
earth. 

Surface water is thus allowed to run down to the oil-bearing strata, and 

read itself indefinitely until it reaches other wells in the same strata, and 
they begin to pump oil and water mixed and perhaps water only. This is 
so important a matter to the general welfare of the oil-producing region 
that a law has beenenacted making it a misdemeanor for an owner to aban- 
don a well and leave it unplugged. The penalty is $200 for each offense: one- 
half to go to the informer, and one-half to be turned into the fund for the 
use of schools in the district where the well is situated. The enactments 
are those of May 16, 1878, and June 10, 1881, quoted below: 

“Oil wells to be plugged (16 May, 1878, section 1, P. L., 56): 

“All owners of and operators of oil lands within this Commonwealth, shall 
in a practical manner plug their wells, at pp aed depth, with wood and sed- 
iment, in a manner sufficient to exclude all fresh water from the oil-bearing 
rock, and to prevent the flow of oil or gas into the fresh water. 

‘*Penalty for omission (Jbid., section 2): 

‘*‘Any person found guilty of violating the provisions of this act shall be 
fined in any sum not less than twenty nor more than one hundred dollars for 
each and every offense; which shall be paid, one-half to the informer and the 
other half to the school district in which the offense is committed, which 
shal. be collected as fines of like manner are by law collected. 

** Powers of adjoining owners incase of neglect (/bid., section 3): 

“Whenever theowner of any well has aban.ioned the same or does not re- 
side in the county in which it is situated, any person owning property ad- 
joining may enter in and take possession of any well for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of the first section of this act, where the owner has 
refused or neglected to plug said well, so as to shut off the fresh water from 
the’oil rock and exclude the gas and oil from the fresh water, as provided in 
section 1, at the expense of the owner. 

* How abandoned wells to be plugged (10 June, 1881, section 1, P. L. 110): 

‘* Whenever any well shall have been put down for the purpose of explor- 
ing for any producing oil, upon abandoning or ceasing to operate the same, 
the owner or operator shall, for the purpose of excluding all fresh water 
from the oil- bearing rock, and before dra the casing, fill up the well 
with sand or rock sediment to the depthof at least 20 feet above the third 
sand or oil-bearing rock, and drive a round, seasoned, wooden plug at least 
2 feet in length, equal in diameter to the diameter of the well below the cas- 
ing, to a point at least 5 feet below the bottom of the casing, and immedi- 
diately after the drawing of the casing, shall drive a round wooden plug into 
the well, at the point just below where the lower end of thecasing shalthave 
rested, Which plug shall be at least 3 feet in ———, tapering in form, and to 
be of the same diameter at the distance of 18 inches from the smaller end, as 
= See ot the = a, the a ~" it ae be driven; (and) 

er m properly driven, s on top of same with sand or 
rock sediment, to the depth of at least 5 feet. ’ 

“Penalty for neglect (/bid, section 2): 

“Any person who shall violate the provisions of the act shall be liable toa 

lty of $200, one-half to be for the use of the informer, and one-half to 

e use of the school district in which such well May be situated, to be re- 
covered as debts of like amount are by laws recoverable. 

* Powers of adjoining owners (Jbid, section 3): 

““Whenever any owner or operator shall wares or refuse to comply with 
the rr of (this) section 1 of this act, the owner of, or operator upon 
om id adjoining that upon which such abandoned well may be, may enter, 

take possession of said abandoned well, and plug the same as provided 
br ae _ at the expense of the owner or operator whose duty it may be to 

J. F. Carll reviews this general subject of flooding, at greater length than 
we have space todo. We quote two extracts from his regors: _ 

‘In Judging of the probable effects of the introduction of water into any 
particular district several things are to be considered. 

(1) The time of flooding, whether early in the ae of the develop- 
ment, while Ps a percentage of oil remains unexhausted, or ata later 
period after the vy has suffered from long-continued depletion. (2) The 
structure of the rock, whether regular or aeeeee esos throughout, or com- 
posed of fine sand interbedding connected ar layers of gravel, 

near the top and at others near the bottom. (3) Theshape 


sometimes 
of the area 4) The position of the t at which water is 
ing wells still pumping 


sie Raga msiitgsrea ice west as 2 
governs the pressure) column of water ob- 
admittance. (6) The duration of the water su . It will readily 


a ee nee © eeaerery Roodt in com tivel : h 
bi in early aaye along ¥, 0 ye 


Creek from the drill 
we withous Stone the overhauling of old ones, where oes peed - was 
ee the noe ina it a serene — ees a dif- 
and stamkenad wells in nearly exhausted territory. _— 
XX VI——80 


“In the former case the flood may be checked before much water has ac 
cumulated in the rock, and then the oil flow can be reclaimed after a few 


days of persistent pumping; in the latter the recovery of the oil is very un- 
certain, ause from its long-continued extraction a greater ct ty has 
been given to the rocks for storing water, and this being supplied from scat- 


tered and obscure sources, there is little probability that it can be shut off, 
—— most thorough and systematic attempts may be made to check 
2 Ss 

“The first intimation of the flooding of a district is given by an increased 
— from the wells affected by it. Old wells, without any observa- 

le cause, improve gradually, running up from 5 barrels per day to 10 
or 20 or even 50. After pumping in this way for sometime the oil quickly 
fails, and they yield only a few barrels of salt or brackish water. Ags 
the wave moves on, the wells in advance, one after another, are aifected 
inthe sameway. In some districts the movement is quite rapid, and wells 
are invaded and ‘watered out’ in quick succession. In others it is so slow 
that large quantities of oil are obtained from those which are favorably lo- 
cated to receive a ‘benetit.’ Flooding a well is sometimes a very prolitable 
way of closing up its career, inasmuch as it thus yields more ina few months 
than it otherwise would in years; and when the water reaches it, the owner 
knows at once what it betokens and stops work, thus saving the time and 
money usually expended in fruitless efforts toreclaim a well failing through 
natural decline.” 

EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. 
Volume of business—Rules governing exports of crude petroleum. 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 

Crude petroleum, as well as its products, is a staple article of commerce, 
In our chapter on statistics we give in detail the Lager v | exported since 
the inception of the industry, from both Philadelph 
States. The quantity exported in 1892 was, from— 

Philadelphia, 1.910,200 barrels (42 gallons each) ; 

United States, 2.461,641 barrels (42 gallons each). 

Nearly 80 per cent of the total exports of the country were made from the 
port of Philadelphia. 

Exports of crude petroleum in any considerable quantities are of a more 
recent growth than those of illuminating oils. The year ending June 30, 
1880, shows the largest shipment of any year up to that time. The total 
amount was 28,297,997 gallons. Since then there has been, with the excep- 
tion of one or two years, a steady increase in these exports. By 1885 the 
had become more than 81,000,000gallons. By 1890 they were over 95,000,000 gal- 
lens. For the year ending June 30, 1892, they amounted to 103,592,767 gallons; 
and for the calendar year 1892 they were 103,388,934 gallons. 

RULES GOVERNING EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. 

The rules governing transactions in this branch of the business are those of 
the New York Produce Exchange, contracts for shipments from Philadel- 
phia as well as New York being made subject tothem. We give below the 
rules that apply to crude petroleum: 

“Crude petroleum shall be understood to be pure natural oil, neither 
steamed nor treated, free from water, sediment, or any adulteration, of the 
gravity of 43° to 48° Béaume. 

* When crude petroleum is sold in bulk, the quantity shall be ascertained 
by tank measurement, at the time of delivery. 

‘Crude petroleum in barrels shall be sold by weight, at the rate of 64 
pounds net to the gallon. 

“In the absence of any stipulation, crude petroleum, when sold in barrels, 
shall be understood to mean, so far as regards packages, such packages as 
were originally refined —a barrels, whose last contents was crude 
petroleum, refined petroleum, or naphtha. 

“When contracts for crude petroieum call for second-hand refined petro- 
leum barrels (é. ¢., barrels whose last contents has been refined petroleum 
or naphtha) the sellers shall have the privilege of substituting new barrels, 
but they shall be glued. 

“The weighing and verification of crude petroleum shall be governed by 
the rules applicable thereto under the head of retined petroleum.” 


STATISTICS ON CRUDE PETROLEUM. 


Report of the Tenth United States Census.—Report of the Eleventh United 
States Census.—Prices of pipe-line certificates.—Production of crude pe- 
troleum.—Shipments of crude petroleum.—Stocks of crude petroleum.— 
Petroleum wells.—Pipe-line Lengel 6g of crude petroleum.—Capt- 
tal and labor employed during the year of the Eleventh Census. 

REPORT OF THE TENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS. 

Two carefully aaa and, as far as such information can be made so, 
accurate and reliable statistical reports on petroleum are now matter of 
record. The first is that of Prof. S. F. Peckham for the Tenth Census of 
the United States, covering the period of twelve months ending May 31, 
1880. The second is that of Mr. —_ D. Weeks for the Eleventh Census of 
the United States, covering the period of twelve months ending December 
31, 1889. Both of these reports record the difficulty of securing returns ab- 
solutely accurate, more from the nature of the problems to be considered 
and the lack of reliable data than the unwillingness of individuals or cor- 
porations to furnish the information desired. These reports are invaluable: 
and, being separated by a decade, afford some interest ng comparisons. 

During the census year of 1879 Prof. Peckham found that 3,080 wells were 
completed in the Bradford field. By adding to this nuinber the rigs rebuilt, 
he estimates the total number of rigs constructed during the year as 3,516. 
Each rig required in building — days of labor; — to a total forallthe 
rigs completed during the year of the continued labor of 468 men through 
the entire twelve months. Taking 75 per cent of this number as skilled 
workmen at $2.50 per day, and the rest as ordinary laborers at $1.50 per day, 
$316,440 was expended for labor in building rigs. @ material in the rigs 
cost on an average $352.50 each; 31,516 rigs cost, therefore, $958,100; which, 
added to the amount expended for labor, makes the total cost of the rigs in 
the Bradford field for that year $1,274,550. The investment for engines ard 
boilers could be estimated only with difficulty, on account of the movingoft 
both from point to point as required; some of them, therefore, being old 
stock of little value. 

Prof. Peckham was of the opinion that 90 per cent of the wells in the Brad- 
ford district were ——_ with engines and 60 per cent with boilers, and 
adds: ‘I have been informed that at least one-half the wells drilled in the 
Bradford district du the census year were supplied with engines and 
boilers from wells abandoned in the Lower Country.’ For these he figures 
no cost. He values the engines employe: at $278,200, and the boilers at $370, - 
800; or an average for the engines and boilers for the 3,091 wells drilled dur- 
ing the year, of #210 per well. Two per cent of the wells used for fuel the 
natural gas securedin drilling. Fuel for the other wells aggregated 302,400 
cords of wood; the labor for cutting costing #272, 160, five hundred men being 
needed for thiswork. Only the labor of cutting is counted in the cost, as 
the wood was taken from the land where the wells were drilled. 

Two drillers and two tool-dressers, all skilled workmen, were required for 
each well. He estimates that a year’s labor of a skilled workman should be 
figured for every two vee down. This means, say, 1,500 men for the 
year, or, at $3 per day, $1,350,000. There were required in addition 1,500 la- 
borers, éarning, say, $810,000. Drilling tools cost about #000, and were dam- 
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aged to the extent of one-fourth of their value in <oeiing, cook well repre- 
senting for the census year an investment of $694,350. 8 amount shows 
the cost of the work to thedriller. Most wells were drilled by contract. The 
weil-owner paid for ae deep wells (averaging 2.000 feet each) 55 cents 

er foot. ‘This represents, for the 3,086 wells drilled, 83,394,600, Prof. Peck- 

am confesses: ‘‘Such estimates are hardly worth the name of statistics, 
but are, I believe, as close an approximation to accuracy as can now be 
made.”’ 

Bach well required 30 to 100 feet of 8-inch pipe, 300 feet of 5§-inch cas- 
ing, and 2,000 feet of 2-inch oil tubing. The drive pipe cost about $648,060, 
and the tubing £225,800. Iie added for torpedoes per well, or $925,800 for 
the year. His estimates, which cover the Bradford field only, are, then: 





eT. ee ee oe eee 
Engines and boilers for 3,031 wells................ we inedtindwatenoturiihddigis 649.000 
Drilling 3,086 wells ....... niibdeteasdaddebiiddinedtitaduustéameencatbandd 3,394,600 
es oie cnvnahadberudeoring timutbeaseuaciasacinaposdana! Ge 
Torpedoing 3,086 wells. .................. os ihevantsnncsteceicaideeeiaimiesd © oe 

Total for Bradford flela for census year... ........................ 8/280,710 


Similar figures, which we will not give in detail, show, for the 335 wells 
drilled in the lower country, in the census year, an investment of $690.937. 
In addition to this, there was a large force of men empioyed in operating 
and cepaisres wells already drilled. Prof. Peckham put this at 2,000 men 
for the Bradford field, receiving $1,080,000 for wages during the census year; 
for the lower country, 4,500 men, receiving $2,700,000 in wages. He gives 
similar estimates for the minor districts of Franklin and Beaver district 
fields. These figures can be tabulated as follows: 


TABLE D.—Statistics of capital and labor angtoued in the production of crude 
petrolcum during the year ending May 81, 1880. 


Lower | Frank- | Beaver 


Bradford Total all 
country | lin dis- | County 
district. | gistrict. | trict. | district, | Mstricts. 

Number of wells drilled 3, 080 335 120 15 3, 550 
COREE SED. . nccomncanend $1, 274, 550 TE nents ance lien aiababient $1, 395, 987 
Cost of engines and 

Dat of arivenplpie...-- ioz, p00 | “soo! 0 [ora e518! 190 
Cost o ve-pipe...... 5 EE Tpncncnrceshacamacene 
Cost of casing..........| 648,060 carn enielien ipmaina $718, 410 
Cost of tubing.......... 800 SE Diccician cnaietbonnninine $992,800 
Cost of torpedoes .....-. ET Ti ok nernaindl Aner gnmdbelin geen $925, 800 
Cost of drilling. ........} 88, 304, 600 ET cccentecnetbancenced $3, 676, 000 
Total cost of wells. .... $8, 230,710 690,937 | $48,000 | $10,500 | 99,030, 147 
Estimated number 

skilled workmen. .... 1, 851 208 15 12 2,086 
Estimated number 

ordinary laborers .... 4,117 4,736 155 63 9,071 
Total number men 

SN ae cern vo 5, 968 4,944 170 75 11, 157 
Total amount of 

wages paid ..... .....| $3, 828, 600 | 83,012,300 | $102,000 | $45,000 | 86,987,900 


The cost of raising oil during the vsnsus year 1879 was given: For flowing 
wells in the Bradford district, as 6 to 8 cents per barrel; for pumping wells 
in the lower country, 80 cents per barrel; for pumping wells in the Franklin 
district, $3 per barrel. 


REPORT OF THE ELEVENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS. 


Ten years later, for the Eleventh United States Census, Joseph D. Weeks, 
esq., collected statistics which, as might be expected, are much more com- 
plete and accurate. In New York and Pennsylvania, 5,485 wells were com- 
pleted during the census year, which, in the case of his report, includes the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1889. Ten years before the number of 
weils completed in the census year Was 3,550. 

The number of producing wells at the end of the census year was 31,768, 
as compared with 14,384 at the end of the census year ten years before. The 
total number of laborers employed in producing crude oil was 19,691, ascom- 
pared with 11,157 ten years before. The total en paid was 87,288,736, as 
compared with %6.987,900 ten years before. It is difficult to the com- 
parison in detail much further. Prof. Peckham limited hisinquiries to labor 
statistics; Mr. Weeks's inquiries were more comprehensive, and his figures 
cover much more than those of the Tenth Census Report. Mr, Weeks se- 
cured valuabie info: mation on the cost of drilling wells contract in the 
upper district, from Mr. J. S. Wilson, secretary of the Well Drillers’ Associa- 
tion, at Titusville. Coming from this source, such figures are of much in- 
terest; 80 we quote them somewhat at length. 

“Cost of rig. from #275 to $825; lumber in rig, from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, worth 
$8to $l per thousand; iron, 870to $80; timber, besides the lumber mentioned 
above, 330 to $40; carpenters’ work and grading, $75 to $90; carpenters’ wages 
from #2 to 83.50 per day of ten hours. 

‘Relative tv the cost of machinery, it is dificult to giveexact information, 
as it is not known just how long machinery will last, its work being divided 
between drilling and pum . Drilling machinery rents for drilling pur- 
poses, however, at from 10 to 15 cents per foot of drilling done, or from $50 
to &%5 for thirt Same the machinery, including boiler, engine, pipes, and 
fittings, belt and bull ropes. Boilers used in the oil on cost from $275 to 
$425, engines from $150 to $180, beits from §30 to $50, bull ropes from 815 to $20, 
and pipes and fittings from 8 to 810. 

“Drilling costs in the upperregion from 40 to 50 cents per foot. This in- 
cludes cost of labor, fuel, Wear and tear of materials, and rent of tools, in- 
cluding ropes, the first cost of tools and rope being from $800 to $1,000. The 
depth of the new wells of the upper region is from 600 to 1,000 feet, the time 
consumed in drilling being from eight to fifteen days of twenty-four hours 
each, Tro alee continued night and day. The cost of labor is as fol- 
lows: Two at from 83 to $4.50 per day of twelve hours; two tool 
dressers, at from 88.50 to 83.50 per day; fuel 4 to 5 cepts per foot of well 
drilled, and casing from 30 to cents per foot. The amount used is from 
150 to 400 feet. bing used, “Ye ye of well, at from 13 to 17 
cents per foot; fittings per well, $12 to #25; er rods, 5 to 7 cents per foot. 
‘The amount of sucker rods is the same as SS ae with the 
depth of the well, The costof drilling given aboveincl putting into the 

ithe casing. tubing, and rods, but not the of them. 

“When the well is to be torpedoed, from 20 to 180 quarts of nitroglycerin 
are used, worth from 90 cents to $1 per quart.” 


TABLES. 


The following tables have been prepared with all ble care, and are 
pages the most accurate and complete ever . We are indebted 

or assistance in their preparation to the Derrick Hand Book of Petroleum, 
to Stowell’'s Petroleum Reporter, the Statistical Bureau of the United States 
Treasury Department, to the Tenth and Bleventh United States Census Re- 
ports on Petroleum, and to the careful records of the National Transit Com- 
pany and other branches of the Standard Oil organization. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Our tables are the following: 

‘Table E.—Daily prices of pipe-line certificates from January 1, 1880, te De- 
cember 31, 1892. 

We believe a a report of these prices has never before been published 
for solonga period. The figures are of interest and importance, as storage 
charges on oil covered by certificates are dependent, to a degree, on the 

for certificates on the exchanges. With crude oil at fess 
than #1, the storage charges are 25 cents per day per 1.000 barrels; with 
certificate prices at more t $1 and less than $1.50. they are 35 cents; with 
certificate prices at more than $1.50 they are 40 cents per day; no change, 
however, is to be made in the rate of storage unless the price remains above 
or below the specifiea point for thirty consecutive days. 

Table F.—Average monthly and yearly prices of pipe-line certificates from 
January, 1885, to December, 1892. 

We thin this table covers a longer period than any that has been pub- 
lished to show the price of certificates. 

Table G.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, during the year 1888. 

Table H.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, each month, during the year 1889. 

Table L—Production of: crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, each month, during the year 1890. 

Table J.—Production of crude petroleum in the. Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, each month, during the year 189i. 

Table K.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, each month, during the year 1892. 

It will be seen by the above tables that the producing territory is shifting 
from year to year, the classification or districting of the production being 
also somewhat different from year to year. 

Table L.—Total production of crude petroleum inthe Pennsylvania flelds, 
by months, from January, 1871, to December, 1892. 

Table M.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, each year, up to December 31, 1880, as classified by Prof. S. F. Peck- 
ham for the Tenth United States Census Report. 

For explanation of this table see page 23. 

Table N,—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
a up to December 31, 1882, as classified by the Second Geological 

urvey. . 

For explanation of this table see page 24. 

Table O.—Shipments of crude petroleum from the Pennsylvania fields by 
months, from January, 1871, to December, 1892. 

In some years, especially the earlier ones covered by this table, a consid- 
erable portion of the oil was shipped as refined. In this table that is re- 
duced to its equivalent in crude, a barrel of refined being figured as pro- 
duced from 1} barrels of crude. For the later years these shipments are 
chiefly what are known as pipe-line deliveries. ‘These figures are not to be 
taken as showing the actual consumption, as sediment, dump oil (oil that 
does not pass through the pipe lines) and oll destroyed by fire and disposed 
ofin other ways than by refining or direct consumption, should be added. 
There is also loss by evaporation and other causes provided for by the pipe 
lines in receiving the oil fromthe producers, 44 gallons being delivered and 
certificates issued for 42 gallons only to the barrel. 

Table P.—Stocksof crude petroleumin the Pennsylvania fields, by months 
and years, from January, 1871, to December, 1892. 

Table Q.—Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, each 
month, by districts, during the year 1888. 

This table shows also the number of dry holes. 

Table R.—Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania flelds, each 
month, by districts, in 1889. 

Table S.—Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, each 
month, from January, 1872, to December, 1892. 

Table T.—Number of drilling wells in the Pennsylvania fields, at the close 
of each month, from January, 1871, to December, 1892, by monthsand years. 

Table U.—Report of the National Transit Company, andcertain other pipe 
lines, for the month of December, 1892. _ - 

Table <a of the Tide Water Pipe Company, Limited, for the month 
of December, 1 

Table W.—Quantity and value of crude petroleum exported from the 
United States each year, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 

Table X.—Quantity and value of crude petroleum exported from Phila- 
delphia, each year, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 

able Y.—Quantity and value of crude a exported from each port, 
each year, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 

Table Z.—Capital invested in the production of crude petroleum in 1889; 
value of material used in pumping, caring for and operating wells, and 
average value of wells. 

This table is compiled from the census records of 1889. There were 873,- 
393 acres of oil 1 s owned and leased. The averageof the values reported 
is only $31 per acre. Mr. Weeks comments: 

“It is evident to anyone at all acquainted with oil land that these averages 
are very much below the actual value of this territory as soil land. This 
class of land is worth to-day all the way from $100 to $400 an acre. 

‘* Recent purchases in the Bradford district. one of the oldest, have been as 
high, where the fee has been bought, as $100 to #250 an acre, whileit is almost 
impossible to place a value upon oil lands in the Washington district, or in 
several of the newer ones of the southwestern fields. As isstatedelsewhere, 
land a bought in 1889 at a valuation of $1,500 for each barrel of daily pro- 
duction. . 

“Tn leasing oil lands it is usual to pay a certain price for the lease, vary- 
ing from 81 to $20 per acre, together with a certain proportion of the oil pro- 
duced as royalty. This royalty varies from one-sixteenth to one-fourth of 
the oil produced, the almost universal custom being one-eighth. In esti- 
mating the worth of the oil land, the value seems to have been put by the 

roducer, so far as it relates to the leased land, at the amount paid per acre 
or the lease, while probably a fair price, though a low one, has been placed 
upon the land owned. It is evident. however, that this valuation is not a 
fair one, as certainly it should be estimated with some reference to the price 
aid for land, when purchased in fee, having in consideration at the same 
ime the amount of oil produced. Under these considerations it is believed 
that $100 an acre would bea very conservative estimate as the average value 
acre of the owned and leased oil lands in Pennsylvania. At this figure 
Phe value of these lands would be $87,339,900 instead of $27,184,857."’ 

Table AA.—Total capital invested in production of crude petroloum in the 
Pennsylvania fields in 1889, other than that invested in lands, wells, etc., 
covered by table Z. 

The items of tank cars and pipe lines do not include those owned by pipe- 
line companies, or transportation companies, but only the property owned 
at the wells. This table shows a total of $62,377,151, which. added to the 
value of land, #27,184,857, makes a total investment in production of crude 

of $89,562,008. This investment would be increased to $149,717,051, if Mr. 
Weeks’s estimate of the value of the producing land is accepted. 
Table BB.—Classesof labor and wages paid in the Pennsylvania oil fields 


int 
Wand GO mepegunente of labor in the Pennsylvania oil fields in 1889, by 
This shows a total of $7,423,781 paid for labor im the census year 1832. 


& 
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TABLE E.—Daily price of pipe-line certificates from January 1, 1830, & December 31, 1392. 
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} a 
| ; TABLE E.—Daily price of pipe-line certificates from January 1, 1880, to December 31, 1892—Continued. 
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TABLE E.— Daily price of pipe-line certificates from January 1, 1839, to December 31, 189922—Continued. 
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TABLE E..—Daily price of pipe-line certificates rom January 1, 1980,to December 31, 1892—Continued. 
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TABLE E.—Daily price of pipe-tine certificates from January 1, 1330, to December 31, 1892—Continued. 
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shins Gate sna sicsivsrcees gach | 56% PEE Tetenneceas . 57 7 . 56 . 563 ae | .58 68 | .58 | .57) | 88 
FE sen ne consewep anon esdnennsscen levaupess a) . 57) me) Grp) Ff... £S ort | Sth} 579) 57 | 56g |. |B 
SEE ictaacbichintheieioe in pitmae manaadon } 56 54} “534 | ee - 54 55 4 - 34} D4 o47 |--------| .55 | .55 | 4g -5d 
ach seinen’ accipeee cara B34 sin eens acandaes onooiiall 53 .53 523 52 52g |... -.-| -Sdy| 53 | bey] 52h] Sef] SR 
I anid tetraabaneinniodionddil | 52 8 . 62, . 523 51 . oe 55 55} - 565 | 57 ie] ee 579 | . 56} 
TUDIEE eco. connec ones ase .55§ | .653| .55p |-......- 55 -55§ | 55g a 55g] 55g ]........| 553] .55 | 54g] 53E |. 5e 
RINE an cs one ann swe cene soem BB loses senst oO 51 51 52 Si5 | .04§ | .-....... B23] 53 |.....-| 5B | BR) BY —_ 
OE vacmnunyccreswienge nace 51 51 -52 52 i eitimmseiiacs GAS Pica ewan! 33H 51g 51} | Sty Pecragesep Gee S24 . 52g 
RR ee ze “4 53 I ora 53§ 535 53} 533} .53 Se tN... 3] 54g 54g 54s Ag 

; ms 

| 17 | 18 | 19 | 20. 21 2 23. | 2. | . | 2. | 27 | 2 29. | 30. | 3h. | —_ 

| | = 
ND 2255 EA) co saave oP eeceaks #0. 629 | $0.62} 080. 624 | FO. 624 | 80.63 | 80.63 |__.....- $0. 62} | $0,625 | $0.62; 80.62 | 90. 625 $0.62 |... #0. 624 
February ......- OGL «.OMET (GERD 0@8O bana.--fs-c:..-- ‘ #0. 58 58h} .58 CO ela ca tanta aac a 
March .. -| =. 56 ; os 9 eee 57 . 55: 53. 53 4 UD Piacaeese -55 | .55) -55 | 80.55 | . 56] 
SN aes adit cbnaste ieee .59 59 .59 5 59 WO Ecc c ces 57 3h 66) | 565) 56} ] 56} |... "Bas 
ay. hk wk 765} | 1662 }....-.-- 57 57 2 . 56 156} | .5eg |... 56 Si | 56} 
June - Sante... . Bt 53 a 53 52 52g f........] .53 525 o .53 54g 
Ro vecvny cnseabiceoecancaios 2 -52 - 51h 52 . 52 NT cian oe 52) | 51 at 51 SH } 158 
tiie scacnengecesereaetinns ba “53h dy eee: - 5E 55, é 55 . 55% . 55 noes cece 55 5S 554 | nay 
OS SE eae | ee ‘ - 58 53} - 54 54} aes - 4g 54g . 54 53 - 634 |..... 4h 
ET cdinikccdenatcnanwetunesue 51 50: 51 NE Miele anes a<ecipiaiea Eeicdeceic sitar 51 503 51 50; 50} DOS see v1 By 
NES enadgs 1cke see «sake 5: 52, Mv asencc ‘Bt 53 DR Deitasias Recicacdot ine xiicdncekaaens Sees 1 "ls0g }... 52 
December... .....----------------- 53 Pe enn 53 | O38 | mY 52 ot | | ha tape lien ed tei 52 53 | 53 | 53 4 | 534 
| 


TALLE F.— Average monthly and yearly prices of pipe-line certificates from January, 1865, to December, 1892. 




































































Janu- | Febru- Septem- Novem- | Decem- | 
Years. ary. ary. March. | April. May. June. | July. August. a ene ber. Der. Yearly. 
iota ag ———_-— -,—_ —|— et ede a ae ie “ 
WI ans oath cdc aeeesnss aes $8.25 | 87.50 | 86.00 96.00 | 87.37} ] %.62 5.125} $4.62} | 96.75 $8.12} | 87.25} | 96.50 #6. 50 
1866 ........-.-----------+-------- 4.50 4.40 3.75 3. 95 4.59 3. 87 3.00 3.7 4.50 3.39 3.10 2.124 3.74 
TE anres coccdoetaningeasend 1, 875 1.85 1.75 2.07 2. 35 1.90 2. 68 3.15 3. 40 3.55 2.50 1.87} 2.41 
BI a cies ntaineioregavacat heey pagina oon 1.95 2. 00 2.55 2. 82 3.75 4.50 5. 12 4. 57 4.00 4.124 3.75 4.35 3.62 
RES ES ARNE EE 5.75 6. 95 6.00 6.70 5. 35 4.95 5. 37 5. 57 5.50 5.50 5.80 5. 124 5. 
SDs a nkcekesat inde aemitcoseed | 45ap) 45m] 445 | 422 | 440 | aime] a77h] 815 | 325 | sary) ae | a0 3 84 
gS ea ape 4.08 4.48 4.25 3.96 4.64 | 5.08 4.84 4.67 4.74 4.80 4.19 4.10 4.47 
es, ee erence 4.00 | 3.81 363 | 351 400 | 3299 | 366} 325 | 3.28 3.15 4.57 243 3% 
MG, -a:e anche oe wubbealanlindes eee 2.36 | 2.10 2.12 2.33 2. 54 2.10 1.85 LS ; 1.15 1. 04 1. 25 .99 1.73 
ee aes 1.34 1.96 1.72 1.95 1.51 1.12 1.06 1.04 | "76 "68 ‘BI 59 118 
ees oc aS 1.08 1.50 1. 64 1.42 1.14 1.12 85 .89 1.30 1. 34 1.21 | 141 | 1.25 
anemia 1.74 2.03 2. 04 1.90 1,87 2.03 2.23 2.9 3. 87 3.39 3.35 3.79 2.5 
BS. Jen6.cte dbusetasowcnadenes 3. 53 2.69 2. 68 2. 60 2.23 1.94 2.17 2.41 2.40 | 2.28 1.91 1.82 ! 2.39 
a 1.42 1. 64 1.59 1. 36 1.35 1.13 - 9 1.00 . 80 .82 85 95 | 1. 16 
ee Sa eas 1,02 - 98 - 86 - 87 7 sO | . 69 . 67 . 69 87 1. 04 1,18 88 
BE std tc totter mak nionia | 1. 105 | . 1.038 “894 | 7 . 80, | 1.003 | 1.01} . 903 96 | . 963 | 91g | 92 ayy 
ee  racanaiy 95 . 89 . 835 . 84 81 81 764! = .79 924) OR] “83, “85 
Ec cecktatasiis teuenaneneet ss | = a) 81 733 | 69 4 7 58g Tif | “93 | 114 95} 18 
TT A ee ape 92 1.01 97} 92h | 99 1. 16; 1.07 1.08) nize} ou |) so 1. 14) 1.06 
cot tse AN ae ite tawigne 1. 11 ae 1. 00 o4 35 . 68) . 63 81g 7th 7 72 74j 83 
gta Lina das Sing Taudac a=’ | 2 -73, . 80§ .78 82h | 96 1. 004 1.003 | 1.054 1.04 894 88 
eee roe - 83 . 80 7 74 . 68 . 67 - 66 - 625 - 635 | 654 | 724 oa 7 
ee ge 71 63 63: 64 64 629 59 ‘61 ‘om | 70h] 37 ‘80 “664 
BE ii anes balhineie cneseahinns a aces 91} - 89 93 - 82 . 86 76 7 . 86 “Ot . 905 | 85 . 89 87 
aS Ons dele telaans cates Satan aed . 86} 89 91 87 83 23} 984 98 “994 101} | 1.08 03 "M 
1890 ......----------++----20+- +--+ 1.05 1.05 : - 82 . 88 . 889 88} 882 81) 794 | 79 67 "864 
 sitticc sete ehkied » an aheieeliiens waits 7 crs -74 71 - 69 . 67} . 663 . 645 584 . 605 a) 59. - 66} 
iss «5 istepiis oa 3 aeliaalanion aie 4 60 - 56 57 56 54g | . 525 . 555 Bah 5d | 52 “33 | . 55g 
TABLE G.— Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania flelds, by districts, during the year 1988. 
Production — | Production 
Districts. (barrels of Districts. (barrels of 
42 gallons each). 42 gallons each). 
IN oo oes os cia cecaneasdanesenmencel 6, 284, 974. 85 || Greene..............---.....--.....-.- I: dant nd 
itiiieiaaneniemnew pane miemne lan aan sigs hegenhele eangne atin tien 204, 250. 37 || Mount Morris__. 
Mats nun d GisdsGivhwsbbwnba sata wedi ébane sme pg aed =~ 
cere deh nena Witenes dibiens anche inieiapales aaaaaseereanes 3, 478, 387.29 | Shannopin -.-- ; sh , 906. 
Aipiliahina cmignenet as ‘tin thie «gta deies aiid ee SS eee eee cael 54, 778, 03 
ee Oe een epee 660, 327. 87 to eteeae 
enikibaeedgnacthdnssqathephn<eibaithins tausitiphnen 2, 322, 189. 73 | PI niet hint aes dale spaantinnnsis cae 16, 484, 668, 25 


TABLE H.— Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania A sabe, by districts, each month during the year 1339. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. } 























~ = — = ae 
= Mareh. | April. | May. | June. | July. / August. Per. | October. even: | | Total 
at 
| Ba | 
} | 
490,878 | 607,804 | 548,903 | 595, 371 628,792 | 586,686 | 618,236 | 598,952 | o25, 0 | 7, 158, 363 
16,737 | 21,689 | 19,393 | 23,699 22,336} 21,893] 22 432 23, 132 | 21,857! 258, 956 
162,844 | 190,188 201,150 | 209,474 1,766 | 191,843 | 206,944 | 195,290 | 199, 504 | 2, 347, 494 
352,432 | 405,950 | 406,797 | 422,709 490, 873 | cnveu' 502,541 | 494,772 | 529,140 | 5,258, 403 
61,135 | 70,321, 67,122) 83,560 75,450 | 68,728 | 78,365 80,920 | 83,081 885, 119 
= 23,906 | 32,625 | 50,598 54,387 | 49,942) 59,086 49,606) 61,015) 541.002 
230{ 28,150) 28,002) 415,796 49,354} 49,545 | 57,670! 738,007) 122,776 | 602,736 
171, 165 | 244,474 | 301,790 | 349, 192 397, 003 007 | 363,830 | 351,509 | 349,202 | 3,948, 145 
23,873} 22,383! 21,8996! 28,527 36, 767 768 | 42,719 | 44,176 55, 55 | 392, 912 
5, 172 Tar 5, 790 5, 373 4, 992 5,927 4,289) 5, 091 5,015 | 65,276 
2, 417 417 2,417 2,417 2,417 2,416) 2416/ 2,416) 2,416| 29,000 
, 542, 806 |1, 332, 482 |1, 628, 661 [1,635,983 |1, 821,776 1, 984, 227 |1, 867,610 |1,959, 169 1,913, 871 |2, 055, 247 a 
j i | 
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1272 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


TABLE I.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by districts, each month duri ng the year 1890. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. ] 


















































District. oo ‘on March. | April. | May. | June. | July. | August. a | Octover. eum "a | Total. 

a | nanpiee med = 
Allegany, N. ¥...........--.----| 98,611 | 94,470 | 109,045 | 100,075 | 111,562 | 103,754 | 110,346 | 94,854 | 98,886 | 102,499 | 96,123 | 94, 238 | 1,219, 463 
Bradtord, Pa.................... 535,653 | 484,212 | 531,827 | 534,888 | 557,380 | 533,281 | 519,903 | 520,410 | 514,617 | 516,656 | 488,132 | 502, 648 | 6,259, 727 
Middle District........... ea 144,218 | 173,704 | 233,201 | 193,004] 145,348} 147,077 | 145,620 | 141,850 | 140,519 | 141,552 | 130,818 | 132, 916 | 1,860, 921 
Clarendon .......002..22.2...-.-] 11,296] 17,572 | 18,264 | 17,092 | 25,940] 20,358 | 25,474) 21,476 | 19,182 | 36,910 27,8 25, 383 | ' 266, 452 
TID siiisenn cteinpenensesutuneas 66,184; 62,562 | 61,112 | 61,086 | 58,988 | 60,229 52,253 53,737 | 46,683) 54,422 | 46,107 | 44,545 | 667,936 
Tidioute and Titusville........ 64,620 | 61,084} 63,290 | 69,191 | 68,029] 67,673 004 | 72,152 | 73,002 | 77,280] 74,924 | 76,541 | 836,928 
Grand Valley...............---- 18, 723 15,840 | 16,807 | 20,560 | 19,832] 19,390 | 21,608 | 19,706 | 20,981 | 21,359} 19,689 | 18,585 | 233, 088 
Tarkill and Egypt..........-... 92,585! 89.446 | 96,010 | 100,169 | 105,792 | 104,791 | 112,456 | 105,844 | 103,798 | 111,434 | 90,488 | 105, 481 | 1, 232, 280 
Second Sand................-... | 16,057 | 14,657 | 16,914| 21,517) 17,939] 23,086 | 21,466) 17,537 | 20,323 | 17,985 | 19,363 | 18,703 | 225,594 
Halliday Run. ..-....2.22.2..... 3,902) 4,191| 4,247) 3,978| 5,604] 6149) 5,361] 5,551] 6,093| 6,244) 5,542] 6,384] 63,484 
lis adthnbtbnscscornscn: | 7,346 | 7,053 | 6,951 | 11,323 | 12,018 | 13,562 | 24,826 | 81,819 | 24,468 | 20,188 | 15,339 | 14,265 | 189, 127 
Lower District ...-.....-....... | 428,824 | 402,820 | 454,041 | 464,715 | 516,531 | 517,016 | 564,596 | 582,289 | 599,486 ' 653,222 | 600,206 | 598,738 | 6, 872, 498 
Washington County ....-..-... 363,599 | 330,550 | 373,388 | 363,480 | 376,026 | 351,060 | 337,448 | 319,750 | 299,504 | 283,545 | 254,945 | 247,202 | 3, 900, 
Beaver County ................ 126,314 | 144,832 | 164,468 | 138,833 | 122,150 | 117,536 | 118,357 | 116,697 | 108,494 | 110,103 | 92,180 | 88,157 | 1,448,139 
Greene County ...............--| 59,194 | 65,359 | 60,577 | 56,852 | 58,006 | 56,213 | 61,468 | 79,371 | 99 309 | 119,483 | 116,545 | 123,563 | ' 956, 030 
Allegheny County .......-...-.. 58,250 | 54,089 | 76,046 | 123,928 | 120,950 | 175,524 | 228,860 | 246,104 | 904,719 | 400,459 | 430,450 | 478,642 | 2,707, 039 
West Virginia ....-- 22.2.2... 38,644 | 38,061 | 44,842 | 39,804 | 39,160 | 35,610 | 34,006 | 31,505 | 50,342 | 46,387 | 45,062 | 49,065 | | 492, 578 
a decucernvisenetvcelelssinsiied 925 422 442 721 975 618 387 637 | 419 554 617 6, 747 
Macksburg, Ohio ............... __ 96,718 | 40,712 | 53,198 198 | 60," 60,729 | 80, 167 ae 98,268 | 118,182 | 182,173 | 140,634 | 190,224 | 113,664 | 95,675 | 1, 108, 334 

I sisi cask pte noone ‘a 170, 817 |2, 102, 144 |2, 984,744 2,381, 666 066 |e, 451, 34 e , 450, 502 P 603, 161 |2, 598, 212 2, 666,757 2, 858, 380 fers 705 |2, 721, 438 '30, 065, 867 





TABL “ J—Pro luction of crude pet ro! eum in the Pe insyloania fields, by districts, each m wonth during the year 1891. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. ] 



































| 
District. lpemuaey. F a U} March.| April. | May. | June, | July. | At August. Septem October. | eee —— Total. 
Aulogany, N. Yu..---------------| 106,951 | 95,457 | 98,886! 100,211 | 93,065 | 100,807 /7> 96,655 | 93,349 89,720| 88,658| 75,230| 92,495 | 1,121,574 
ford, Pa ........--.--......| 518,674 | 439,831 | 478,498 | 478, 242 ‘ 468,375 | 456,516 | 44, 891 429,207 | 429,358 | 306,275 | 446,899 | 5, 452, 418 
iaiddie District nnne snes eieebe 139, 911 118,239 | 135,376 | 124,195 | 138,935 | 139,103 | 139,880 | 132,782 | 125,780 | 120,667 | 106,598 | 115,140 | 1,536,606 
Clarendon and Warren _....... 82, 424 39, 123 89, 146 , 875 34, 650 23, 213 14, 25, 183 20, 378 34, 471 32, 526 33, 905 360, 227 
einen aan icmamantl 48,116 41,822 45, 979 52, 006 56, 816 44,743 40, 915 |, 345 40,735 | 46,015 39, 452 46, 786 553, 730 
Tidioute and Titusville ........ 78, 588 67, 629 73,770 69, 941 66, 788 71,719 72,170 69, 919 69, 122 68, 831 65, 573 63, 237 837, 287 
ae he wc 19, 669 16, 006 18, 971 17, 163 17, 527 17, 118 17,125 16, 690 15, 901 15, 883 13,72 13, 230 198, 954 
Tarkill and Egypt..............| 107,500 94, 186 97. 435 99, 258 90, 263 96, 302 95, 028 92, 234 ee ee |-=-a0= a0 868, 275 
NS EE Oe 20, 116 19, 149 20, 288 22, 857 21, 23% 21,979 21, 034 22, 297 20,764; 29,7il 22, 324 27,104 268, 855 
TT Tics cuedietunan «wibed 5,770 4, 854 5, 5387 5, 521 6, 059 5, 040 5, 514 4, 836 Sat, c wi dee Diesicatinies abel ian ices ind 47,551 
it eine laadils enentbiil 13, 970 12, 860 15, 081 13, 388 11, 908 12, 552 12, 828 12,013 ae ek ated 117, 463 
LAVHGR TUBWIGE 6cc nnscwiccccccs 628,755 | 526,323 | 544,578 | 542,450 | 538,458 | 546,028 | 544,040 | 550,287.) 551,902 | 651,887 | 616,671 | 711,201 | 6,952,539 
Washi m County............| 241,305 | 201,050} 221,400 | 210,760 | 208,452 | 208,756 | 254,040 | 261,721 | 320,652 | 298,187 | 279,024 | 291,832 | 2,997,278 
Beaver County ..... stip tenn ated 87, 930 80, 081 81, 691 91,518 79, 371 88, 942 80, 695 86, 003 74, 826 68,745 61, 800 61, 616 943, 223 
Greene County.................-| 161,304 78,976 7,024 8, 799 10, 119 12, 332 14, 838 7, 380 10, 069 11, 585 9, 182 10, 115 341,813 
Allegheny County .............. 609,722 | 454,111 469,385 | 462,438 | 446,359 451,372 | 415,057 | 501,411 ait | 946, 609 |1, 704,724 2, 108,747 |1, 657,325 |10, 317, 258 
| ART ER 48,736 | 123,675 | 229,800 853 | 231,909 at eT 220,960 | 238,284 | 219,361 | 219,909 | 207,310 | 214,854 | 2, 404, 218 
Eastern Ohio _.................. 307 648 1, 359 919 255 965 1,175 | 2,726 619 4, 257 8, 452 22, 859 
Macksburg, Ohio ............... 88, 664 39, 972 | O88 | | 442 28, 680 29, 605 27, 653 oe) So 28, 865 08, 087 | 917 24,171 26, 189 400, 024 024 
SID ihseints 000 tu bbtedeel (2, 958, 781 (2, 444, 001 2, 611, 0v2 | Ov2 2, 584, 345 |2, 541, 496 
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TABLE K.— Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania flelds, by districts, each month during the year 1892, 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. } 


2, 733, 453 ae 079, 920 208 816, 067, = 062, 861. 8, 3, 820, 380 0, 880 [6,7 742, 152 























| | ar 
District. January. a March, | April. | May. | June. | July. Di August. | | Septem. | eo October. | NPvem- oo |e Decem: | Total. 

AMegany, N.Y .---------o--o- 73,244| 83,918] 90,473 | 93,012| 92,820 93,067| 77,744| 75,048 72,617| 65,335 | 63,552 | 66,888 | 908, 608 

ford, enceeees------| 350,127 | 304,788 | 385,150 | 382,649 | 376,997 | 380,987 2,414 | 356, 131 333, 255 | 320,654 | 321,652 | 327,257 | 4, 291, 061 
iiadls Detect”. seenndene untae 100, 168 99,303 | 104,574 95,378 | 101,516 94, 878 7 93, 210 84,375 | 85, 637 11, 965 111, 557 | 1, 145, 320 
Clarendon and Warren ........ 21, 074 21, 264 099 21, 160 19, 111 31,768 * 19, 438 27, 498 21, 260 28) 598 16, 030 19, 173 272, 522 
SER. sesone woseel ‘Sigua 41,705 39, 677 47,710 | . 36,376 | 36, 851 36, 013 33, 821 34,595 | 32,761 | 48,529 475, 708 
Tidioute and Titusville ........ 55, 066 59, 723 54, 118 60, 940 58, 791 56, 479 55, 165 53, 517 5), 270 51, 709 48, 149 25, 237 629, 164 
SN ED cccceuseceecccttons 1,085 13, 239 10, 436 11, 953 11, 265 11, 624 11, 186 11, 574 9, 642 10, 637 10, 460 5, 000 128, 101 
cn Gens atines ocowsiies 21, 564 24, 996 24, 838 26, 255 22, 082 25, 059 23, 860 23, 075 22, 253 18, 583 19, 257 20, 189 272,011 
LAE ETN on cosccccscescces 641,576 | 626,499 | 644,968 | 605,0€1 | 612,637 | 577,539 | 574,629 | 574,949 | 526,986 | 508,970 476,070 | 467,819 | 6,837,703 
w ton County............ 257,580 | 228,483 | 216,826 | 216/732 | 211,610 | 207,204 | 2031984 | 198,345 | 180/060 | 169,867 | 1781393 | 1747244 | 2° 452" 388 
Beaver County ................. 60, 233 53, 203 60, 627 55, 809 62, 977 54, 382 50, 129 52, 278 49, 560 45,478 | 44, 342 43, 354 628, 372 
Greene County ................- 8, 906 10, 437 10, 526 8, 933 8, 394 9, 432 6, 827 8, 941 7,127 | 7, 658 7, 486 7, 441 102, 108 
Allegheny County, Pa._....... 1, 128 801 |1, 088420 | 991,822 | 951,152 | 873,885 | 891,912 | 849,225 | 809,892 | 7181749 716073 641,803 | 615) 172 |10, 196, 856 
Mio eee 195, 262 | 186,205 | 185,218 | 181,458 | 205,892 | 261,650 | 328,235 | 410,864 420, 632 | 450,907 | 467,196 | 513,567 | 3,807,086 
i EE 7,948 8, 425 17, 741 21, 281 23, 230 32, 853 44, 649 88, 175 151, 543 | 293,005 | 188,391 | 202,505 992,746 
Macksburg, Ohio ..............- _ s&s 814 24, 460 _ 34,680 24, 158 27,177 23, 077 ees _ ee pean gteais Fade mh chcetsn tie salted |-n0na-nnne 197, 556 

me ces <= 3 3, 009, 126 |2, 915, 077 |2, 877,713 |2, 793, 641 P 734, 204 |2, 748, 957 (2, 752, 124 2,691, 150 2,721,726 2,567, 597 047 oa 2, 9 





TABLE L. _ ~ Total production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania Jlelds, by ~ne Jrom January, 1871, lo Scans 1892, 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. } 





























January. | = March, | April. May. June. July. | August. Septem: | ene. Novem: a Total. 
418, 407 | 872, 568 400, 324 385, 980 408, 797 410, 540 456, 475 462, 582 461, 940 la 485, 243 464, 610 477,958 | 5,205,234 
583, 575 462,985 461,590 090 537, 106 491, 130 517, 762 549, 909 500, 430 442, 432 638, 610 645, 575 | 6, 293, 194 
632, 617 608, 300 665, 291 641, 520 776, 564 795, 470 867, 473 936, 138 954, 270 942, 493 991,470 | 1,084,380 | 9,893, 786 

1,167,243 | 835, 492 883, 778, 740 895, 745 921, 750 | 1,033, 447 931,519 840, 630 919, 739 861, 060 858, 142 | 10, 926, 945 

159 719, 824 789, 539 675, 060 696, 508 696, 210 788, 361 718, 766 698, 940 731, 073 700, 200 720,874 | 8,787,514 
712,225 | 668,885 | 718,177 | 701,490] 755,351 | 725,600 | 765,623 | 782,223 | 780,600 | 809,162 | 786,480 | 787,090 | 8,968, 906 
842, 890 783, 216 901, 697 972,810 | 1,127,594 | 1,130,790 | 1, 189,005 | 1,275,759 | 1,214,910 | 1, 269,326 | 1,173,420 | 1,256,058 | 13, 135, 475 
203, 206 | 1,094,855 | 1, 208, 380 | 1,195,890 | 1,264,862 | 1,217,250 | 1, 283, 865 1,541,928 | 1,215,710 | 1,369,797 | 1,248,950 | 1, 318, 678 | 15, 163, 462 
369, 921 | 1,261,935 | 1,499,315 | 1,530,450 | 1,644,922 | 1,675,650 | 1,637,767 | 1,892,302 | 1,856,700 | 1,836,378 | 1,710,480 | 1,769, 356 | 19, 685, 176 

1,904,113 | 1,870, 008 2,015, 992 | 2,015,700 | 2,228,931 | 2, 158,440 | 2,248, 430 | 2,341,027 | 2,346,300 | 2,385, 636 | 2,274,420 | 2,238,634 | 26, 027, 631 
244,000 | 1,913, 128 | 9,274,532 | 2, 205,780 | 2,393,293 | 2,577,860 | 2,372, 678 | 2,331,727 | 2, 193,420 | 2,323,171 | 2,266,830 | 2, 480,000 | 27, 376,509 
353,551 | 2, 151, 332 2, 482, 170 | 2, 402, 790 | 2, 484,572 | 2,825,940 | 3,258, 162 3, 104,495 | 2, 620,380 | 2,297,658 | 2,192,940 | 1,897,510 | 30,053, 500 

1,948,319 | 1,755,188 | 1,830,674 | 1,816,530 | 1,962,052 | 1,977,900 | 2,020,304 | 1,879,437 | 1,913,370 | 2,076,659 | 1,958,340 | 1,988,526 | 23, 128, 389 
825,838 | 1° 880,650 | 2! 052) 262 | 2° 065, 8€0 | 2' 381) 854 | 1,862' 190 | 2° 059,950 | 2,099, 165 | 1,948, 230 | 1,961,866 | 1/811, 700 | 1,822" 614 | 23,772, 209 
652, 176 | 1, 437, 884 | 1,688,133 | 1,780,290 | 1,771,371 | 1,767,210 | 1,775,804 | 1,705,961 | 1,712,790 | 1,871,105 | 1,761,660 | 1,898,657 | 20,776, 041 
748, 958 | 1,604,848 | 1,928, 448 | 1,938,360 | 2,178,773 | 2,335,380 | 2, 418, 961 2, 413, 206 | 2,418,540 | 2,408,111 | 2,222,790 | 2, 181, 625 25, 798, 000 
990, 851 | 1,827,924 | 2,007,196 | 1,960,860 | 1,993,517 | 1,912,860 | 1,809,525 | 1,848,877 | 1,779,930 | 1,843,291 | 1,125,450 | 1, 288,602 | 21, 478, 883 
155, 987 | 1,200,718 | 1,338,877 | 1,349, 403 | 1, 473, 362 | 1,450,708 | 1,304,847 | 1,382,077 | 1, 273,080 | 1,354,518 | 1, 442, 405 | 1,582, 741 16, 488, 668 
542, 806 | 1,332, 482 | 1, 628,661 | 1,635,933 | 1,821,776 | 1,811,485 | 1,954, 168 | 1,964,227 | 1, 867,610 | 1,959,169 | 1,913,871 | 2,055,247 | 21, 487, 435 
170, 817 | 2, 102, 144 | 2, 384, 744 | 2, 381,666 | 2,451,341 | 2,450,502 | 2,603, 161 | 2,598,212 | 2,666, 757 | 2,858, 380 | 2, 676,705 | 2,721, 438 30, 065, 867 
958, 781 | 2,444,001 | 2,611,092 | 2,584,345 | 2,541,496 | 2,557, 052 | 2,532,699 | 2,733,458 | 3.079, 920 | 3,816, 067 | 4,062,861 | 3,820,380 | 35,742, 152 
009, 126 | 2,915,077 | 2,877,713 | 2,793,641 | 2,734,204 | 2,748,357 | 2,752,124 | 2, 848,609 | 2,601, 150 | 2,721,726 | 2,597,557 | 2,647,932 | 33, 332, 306 
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TABLE P.—Stock of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania flelds, at the end of each month, from January, 1871, to December, 1892. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. ] 
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| | 3 am - rs | 
Year. | January. | February March. | April. | May. | June. | July. August. — October. | as Sanita be verages 
| naanél —— a eS eo — Me 
* F , ee ee | | a ee eee 
1871 ...- 537, 751 587, 021 642, 000 771, 000 605, 000 554, 000 511, 220 530, 146 541,380 | 495, 102 2| 502, 960 532, 000 567, 457 
1872 ..... 532, 971 579, 793 662, 497 877, 832 950,803 | 1,010, 302 990, 229 997, 166 Y51, 410 | . 886,909 | 1, 084, 423 869, 89% 
1873 .....| 1,183,728 | 1,265,873] 1,244,657] 1,178,643] 1,192,451] 1,324,493] 1,433,620] 1,513,890 | “1,521,185 1,493,875 | 1,625,157 | 1,369,162 
1874 _....] 1,948,919 | 2,283,082] 2,648,210] 2,623,534 | 2,594,286) 2,701,625 | 2,279,479 | 2,932,444) 2,758, 504 2] 3,449,845 | 3,705,639 | 2,755,035 
1875 _....| 4,011,708 4,546,188 | 4,502,864 | 4.537.813 | 4,552,672 | 4,502,896 | 4,386,720] 4,223,307 3,812. 945 8,701,235 | 8,550,207 | 4,174,189 
1876 __...| 3,585,148] 3,734,835 | $.820,250] 3,900,703 | 8,980,904 | 3,791,642 | 8,826,726 | 3,304,405 | 2,930,456 3,040, 108 | 2,955,092 | 2'531,199 | 3,411) 622 
1877 _._.| 2,604,128} 2,860,636 | 38,210,454 | 3,279,731 | 8,173,008 | 2,912,674] 8,004,728 | 2,852,544 | 2,503, 657 2504,012 | 2,471,798 | $127,837 | 2,875, 434 
1878... 3,555,842 | 8,875,904] 4,842,832 | 4,692,090 | 4,996,058 | 5,078,180 | 5,031,600] 4,717,877 | 4,599, 362 one 769 | 4,289,309 | 4,615,299 | 4,501, 30s 
1879.._..| 5,821,222 | 5,813,663 | 6,218,000 | 6,689,111 | 6,980,064 | 7,263,150 | 7,853,882 | 7,114,195 | 7,620,525 | 7,794,634 | 8,051,469 | 8,470,490 | 7,065, 834 
1880 ___. 724,194 | 9,004,062 | 9, 606,683 | 10,780,153 | 11,916,577 | 13,099,934 | 14,116, 753 | 15,068,651 | 16, 157,316 ,O19 | 18,025,409 | 18,928,430 | 13,525, 015 
1881... 20; 110, 908 | 21,108, 008 | 22, 105,789 | 22,963, 171 | 28,793,028 | 24,441,191 | 24, 888, 837 | 25,005, 187 | 25, 066, 657 0,361 | 25,509,285 | 26,019,704 | 23, 860, 051 
1882_____| 26,716, 188 | 27,059,611 | 27,822, 825 | 28,547,481 | 20,206,697 | 29,850,952 | 80,715, 144 | 81,772,004 | 32, 400, 303 3, 533 | 33, 728, 555 : 30, 419, 500 
1883 _.___] 35, 187, 116 35. 692, 450 | 35, 881,255 | 37,789, 406 | 85,755,824 | 35,985,935 | 36,371,922 | 86, 164,881 | 35, 752, 677 | 35,613,915 | 35, 506, ‘ 35, 953, 975 
1884 _| 35, 884, 509 | 36,041, 898 | 36, 220,270 | 36. 642,794 | 38,631,203 | 38, 665,838 | 38,985,767 | 39,084,561 | 38,740, 734 , 192, 317 | 37,925,756 | 37,366, 126 | 37, 698, 481 
1885 ____| 87, 214,274 | 36, 757, 137 | 36, 508, 236 | 36,464,800 | 86, 139,072 | 35, 872, 257 | 35,686,909 | 35, 343,771 | 34,939, 902 8, 857 | 34,658, 437 | 34,428, 841 | 35, 732, 201 
1886 ___.| 34, 186,238 | 34, 082,775 | 33, 954, 493 | 33,828,385 | 83, 969,486 | 34, 187, 377 | 34, 428.490 | 34. 800,397 | 35,061,614 | 35,027,877 | 34,5 925, 871 84, 156, 605 | 34, 350, 384 
1887 33; 835; 389 | 83,288; 630 | 32, 982,502 | 82,955, 084 | 82, 642, 330 | 32, 389,750 | 82, 289, 269 | 32,003,535 | 31,340,939 | 30, 662,583 | 29, 3 | 28,006,211 | 31,806, 015 
18KR | 26) 927, 634 | 26, 084, 574 | 25, 404,276 | 24,893, 223 | 24, 653, 043 | 23,219, 496 | 23,586,951 | 22, 825.298 | 21,876,681 | 20,722, 024 | 19, | 18,995, 814 | 23, 326, 929 
May | 18, 165,607 | 17,240,428 | 16, 634, 437 | 16,076,501 | 15, 668, 331 | 15,258,863 | 14,541,696 | 13,859,267 | 13, 198, 452 | 12, 468, 960 | 1: 11, 562, 593 vs 
1890_____| 11,060,220 | 10,900, 417 | 11,170,997 | 11, 178,990 | 11,062, 100 | 10,866,587 | 10,663, 497 | 10,526,613 | 10,346,878 | 10,263,258 | 10, 030: 5 538 | 9,993, 600 
1801 | 9,865, 182 | 10,028,661 | 10, 146,204 | 10,528,618 | 10,920,899 | 11,247,911 | 11,538,715 | 11,768, 678 12, 034,521 | 12,930,475 | 14,313,737 | 15, 354, 23: , 723, 18 
1892... 15, 902, 468 | 16,451, 721 | 16,735,298 | 17, 249, 534 17, 681, 830 | 18,276,895 | 18, 694, 562 | 18,816,683 | 18,844,937 | 18,080,523 | 17,730, 444 | 17, 395, 389 | 17, 655, 024 
| | 


NS ee ee a —_—- —_——— _ 

















TABLE Q.— Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, by months and distr ‘cts, during the year 1888, 
{From data United States Geological Surv ey.] 
























































Sees Sony dis- Middle district. Lower district. Southwest district. | Totals. 
Months. Total Total Total | | Total | | 
num- |,~t° Dry | num Pro- Dry +. Pro- | Dry a Pro- Dry | Total Pro- | Dry 
ber. oe holes. ber ductive.) holes. So. \ductive.| holes. z | ey ductive.| holes. |number. ductive. | holes 
ae ee | | | Ls | Se — - ——— = 
January initia entities | 4 2 2 22 7 5 23 16 7 8 3 5 57 38 19 
Fetruary seneaeenens-| 1 ad 1 30 23 7 15 10 5 6 2 4 52 B 19 
ET EE 2 OT ascii 21 16 5 23 14 y 10 5 5 56 37 17 
A eee 3 1 2 22 15 7 il 6 5 13 7 6 49 29 20 
PCRS 1 ST eatin en 19 16 3 16 10 6 20 17 3 56 39 17 
I it atime cach omen phraiints 5 3 2 22 18 4 25 19 6 35 28 7 87 64 23 
Ee laa aS fle 2 BE oan 28 26 2 30 14 16 22 15 7 82 57 25 
Se nn siento | 2 1 i 2 18 9 32 25 7 35 16 9 96 60 36 
Ganeember ........... ccc.) 7 6 1 70 69 1 32 26 6 23 14 9 132 114 Ts 
MIE, ot .csces ne none “ 5 3 149 118 31 “4 B 11 28 19 9 | 229 175 5A 
TEE 25 21 4 173 151 22 68 50 18 41 bs) 16 307 247 60 
EE dncintmamecines one 30 25 5 181 154 2 53 36 17 38 30 Es 302 239 63 
| —S | — - -  )/h  r  - S ———- ———__ -- - SO rroOrm-  - dS F -C éhnOroOreee— — —“_a—SOO —— —_—_— 
td 00 | 69 2 764 641 138 | 372 250 | 118 | = | 181 ey 505/ 1,134 371 
TABLE R.—Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, by months and districts, ——- the ye year 1939. 
[From data United States Geological Survey.] 
Butler- | 
4 Wash- Alle- | 
Forest. | Warren. Sa _| ington. | gheny. | Beaver. | Greene. Total. 
4 32 180 16 6 | ons 
1 16 207 10 Lastales 6 ORK 
2 38 196 49 8 3533 
1 52 224 51 ¢ 5 401 
4 46 207 47 a 1 3 
a eliletsmaidl 4 71 275 54 34 4) 12 537 
INS... chains. venliiesinine opsnittibediaabannaetiibatneaiebtaeeeelie 107 9 62 228 60 iiss ssn 14 549 
Nitin inns eh oa eintialemmnaint enti delete aided tase acetal 104 7 65 233 71 tikes selena: 5 Fs 
IND... ddinnnncnncccdétithtecnnanakbeiathitives pbGssiedneebeengiinl 97 2 70 222 50 5 26 6 | 178 
a a aac 143 7 62 260 59 18 8 12 5hY 
IIITITEE «asic undiaic' nn osemeeuminabeciemiiedeeniiidaadiaiiadniaemenmiaades tietddataania 121 9 72 252 56 5 15 | 10 | B40 
IU UEIEIER « . « u dnc snus sscnunsonboigeepatheeeeteniashenhninsibeasinmbes 113 5 50 211 54 8 _8] 27 | 3 | 471 
OIE os cis laiae nee 1, 034 | BS 636 2, 685 577 | 231 | 83 | 98 |  *5,4 
| 
*Including 36 wells drilled in Franklin district, data for which by months were not obtainable. 
TABLE S.—Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, each month, from January, 1872, to December, 1892. 
c | .| | 2 | 
Year. January. = March. | April. | May. | June. | July. |August. ber. | October. | — — | Total 
! 
37 120 39 121 135 84 128 118 82 100 64 
93 ot 100 105 102 130 114 120 106 | 101 100 
102 102 110 113 109 101 121 107 104 120 106 
190 187 195 186 172 190 200 210 201 | 220 217 
240 231 242 200 202 261 248 270 209 | 278 272 
281 241 x91 269 320 403 317 255 322 467 391 
274 226 211 409 470 269 203 186 174 | 229 248 
136 182 238 270 402 330 327 283 210 | 232 227 
320 330 367 500 426 310 338 368 356 364 336 
222 220 271 316 406 374 336 332 312 322 363 | 
347 340 385 432 469 340 185 253 164 117 150 | 
1% 126 142 209 231 228 261 808 321 | 321 302 | 
229 227 256 298 311 44 268 145 89 | 59 73 | 
64 62 82 116 213 242 217 283 356 | 397 384 
270 280 201 328 343 365 357 313 253 | 272 221 
158 162 138 160 148 162 159 142 134 | 109 101 | 
57 52 56 49 56 La 96 132 | 229 307 | 
2R4 288 353 401 431 587 49 508 478 559 |” 540 | 
553 482 522 556 534 S71 589 624 71 567 520 
319 243 2 288 314 304 S34 333 285 245 246 
180 140 168 183 161 179 142 146 157 165 











~ Including thirty- -six wells drilled in Franklin district, data for which by months were not obtainable. 
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TABLE T.— Number of drilling wells in the Pennsylvania flelds at the close of each month, from January, 1871, to December, 1892. 













































| | Pebru- |Septem- | Novem-| Decem- | Aver- 
Year. January. | — March. } April. May. June. July. | August. | | Sex October. ber. per. | ages. 
cacciieavaiaiem pe a a af ~~ —|-—— - ——-——] 
140 17 240 279 356 308 329 | 330 | 439 486 | 77 | 294 | 329 
363 369 313 302 386 391 359 392 | 301 | S11 | 34 318 | 347 
361 349 227 177 228 395 340 267 | 197 | 163 | 137 60 | 242 
37 55 99 213 225 210 180 128 107 | $2 | 57 Be | 121 
40 40 45 64 12 162 118 96 133 | 170 | 179 168 | 12 
Me 151 230 267 307 340 353 ard S11} 565 ais | aaa | 363 
457 43 395 448 512 395 365 417 535 573 | ABS 426 | 163 
B34 326 379 409 376 266 188 185 240 282 297 | 218 292 
265 323 406 468 460 384 329 258 27 313 372 440 | 357 
540 535 577 580 460 440 452 515 491 469 75 | 408 | 495 
383 420 437 | 446 47 408 379 852 388 445 75 | 468 | 123 
422 438 408 405 381 2 240 194 177 184 154 | 188 | 281 
126 151 205 199 216 228 262 315 3l4 34 301 363 | 3 
270 273 260 234 244 123 123 91 7 100 85 78 168 
97 109 139 190 228 209 242 308 382 355 359 | 277 Mi 
320 337 356 318 358 403 249 290 322 22 285 | 238 321 
201 177 * 155 155 157 142 135 137 107 104 114 | 88 139 
72 65 59 82 106 124 106 166 | 1ST 327 | 278 | 136 
341 350 453 487 57 612 59S OS 600 608 659 | 610 DAs 
597 615 645 603 585 617 690 691 632 O44 542 445 eng 
407 410 401 387 380 407 420 406 406 390 351 287 388 
265 270 251 231 wot 254 203 242 234 M45 229 23 241 
! 
TABLE U.—Summary of statements made Januqry 10, 1893, relaling to business of various pipe lines Jor month ending December 31, 1892. 
{In barrels of 42 gal!ons each. } 
Total 7 Sediment Runs from Other Regular | Other 
| liabilities. | Gross tto’k. | an4 surplus. wells. receipts. | deliveries. | deliveries. 
National Transit Company. .--....----------.--- 11, 908, 341. 60 13, 462, 723. 19 1, 554, 381. 59 784, 215. 37 682, 789. 18 562, 303. 45 1, 027, 682. 45 
Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe Lines..-..-..... 1, 942, 544. 20 186, 680. 63 575, 725. 60 1, 231. 60 5938, 823. OS 
The Eureka Pipe Line Company-...-.-.-----. 701, 214. 62 106, 886. 38 508, 183. 65 46, £07.89 5&2. ABS. 8D 
The Buckeye Pipe Line Company, Macksburg. 438, 648. 84 16, 507. 22 196, 851. 67 6, 442. 51 204, 715. 75 
oil. 
Southern Pipe Line Company ........-..-..... 227,319.71 | es keke... ...._ 
New York Transit Company - .....-----....---- 758, 505. 62 NIG FO Vrhneso idee cues 1, 187,425.85 |... 








15, 474, 650. 45 17, 530,956.18 | 2,056, 305.73 | 2,064,976.29 | 2,426, 134.57 | 2,342,685.19 | 2, 408, se 


——— 








Total liabilities of the National Transit Company, consisting of outstanding acceptances and other vouchers, $6,376, 20 30; am efemesn, $5,532,079. 21. 
TABLE V.—December, 1892. Statement of the Tide-Water Pine Company, Limited, made in compliance with the act of assembly approved May 22, 1878. 


Barrels. 
First. eng | of crude petroleum which was in the actual and immediate custody of said company at the beginning of the month of De- 
ene a Cann O RUG edhe Sia RAen ans daneigubcabeveageensusscusda phi apebasde suocadcwua voceen ca ncuseasn occu dens cuaccntwaunnawucessséacs . 568,013. 19 


Quantity of crude petroleum which wasin theactual and immediate custody of said company at the close of the month of December, 1892, showing 
where the same was located or held, describing in detail the location and designation of each tank or place of deposit, and the name of its owner, viz: 





| | Barrels and 


Designation of tank. 




















one hun 
: dredths of 
Name of owner. | Location. barreis of 


Wood or iron. | s 
; 42 gallons 
each. 


aia 





viene” ~ vane Pipe Company, Limitea | Cite Somme, McKean County, Pa___. 5, 007. 81 
tenincilenens te tchbbnewecccamigm=nsamecessaaal  WELaecs Stich ccoic ain. danceeisenbetenapctsicanbiaadaatit damuiintngndadiieanatiaieesion ra antie: 6, 000, 98 
a | a ener reret aaa ase 24, 552, 78 
35, 273. 56 
34, 802. 41 
4, 315. 29 
3, 528. 86 
35, 354. 70 
29. 686, 21 
18, 437, 25 
15, 909. 34 
3. 404. 06 
1, 200. 15 
829.74 
58. 00 
867.35 


394. 67 
15 


22, 631. 66 
145. 00 
455. 86 
591.06 
529. 28 

3,731.50 
271. 30 
1, 057. 00 
S16. 54 





i 
' 


LT ic 


PET 


STE ns 
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TABLE V.—December, 1892. Statement of the Tide-Water Pipe Company, Limited, made in compliance with the act of assembly approved May 22, 1878.—Cont'd. 

























































Designation of tank. | Barrels and 
| o ne hun > 
dredths o 
Num- Name of owner. Location. | narsels Of 
‘Wood or iron. Marked. bered. | 42 gallons 
Scam i Bai, arene ee) te 
| 
340 | Tide-Water Pipe Company, Limited.| Sargent Township,McKean County, Pa_| 146, 73 
Pe hiwaned Dinccestail’ oiitewecntanceieaiiilyeanel OE De ig ie ieee | 320. 33 
BP to cmnas Dancap Oot tenn st abit a ng eae de ea aT oa oa 1, 006, 02 
843 |... Dd cvuscthdibacontetccniaeksteouiin ‘er ea ee ee 72. 84 
ian aneiaarcmibis tink debated nih circa waniae Eulalia Township, Potter County, Pa_| 825. 92 
iS DD a cndatoanhinasccdindiensactpaheiened rE at a a 24, 042. 26 
Se beccowe Dl kana ddecosscnsbbhehneidkanetel we Township, Lycoming County, 32, 321. 27 
7a. 
BP bop mance (OO s cccnhondintngetedas diss snccwkenin Dyer Township, Columbia County, 32, 284. 08 
a. 
RP tiewodd Rk ccesnsveitnndedae dttconsacnctn Muncy Creek Township, Lycoming 11, 263. 62 
County, Pa. 
ES wson SE cienntenGuiiennsestsiinnnecekinaaed oe Township, Allegany County, 202. 61 
22 |... ee a ie ar aka Ot 295, 43 
Leone MLE winitiabtbilice hemo piicmnanedeenniimeediel Tak a Lk a erate © 280.77 
es weal EEE CEL SHAT: a a 121, 87 
it Boonen MT nih nsninig Gaius aibiaceh aioe see aaa BE Gee SS ae ae 409. 81 
i eee ee eC Alma Township, Allegany County, 614.14 
i ta saad ncddiies ink a ag 418.93 
Phi Me ck baaediehetinknhndennentimnndmeall Hudsondale, Carbon County, Pa -...... 13, 808. 76 
rE peels seinGatedhandedniaia thins anomie Bayonne, Hudson County, N. J ........ 34, 697. 47 
a EE EOE Satet do 35, 039. 95 
64 io do - 34, 117. 59 
71 34, 486. 7: 
72 - 34, 754. 82 
738 <i 34, 046. 26 
ND ai inant nn emai wcdiddiedaiieal i 10, 601. 28 
ARN ten tnanccuntigunhiindessnad kinandiiumats 13, 072. 58 
NOG i nn a ee a eke i se aad aa 645, 479. 02 
i ' Inside | Capacity| ‘Total | Estimated 
Miles of pipe. diameter.|per mile. | capacity. contents. 
Inches. Barrels. 
tin pabieectdieaventitine ieee SiRbindbididbincdatssie coud Usisuss cewksutsadonbataeadhed eebeet 2. 067 21.914 4, 961. 98 2, 480. 99 
i tints aouisiquonn dbbitines ckdbehdthnsbneindwttiebdstietstsht Hetbebiehbnianendbeenned 3. 067 48. 247 3, 497. 90 1, 748. 95 
Ta weal acai elm tented ak kilietea en tos 5 cant i a ed ren 4. 026 &3. 187 8, 531. 65 3, 531. 65 
. 06 6. 065 188. 672 55, 103. 54 49, 593.18 
1,40 7.982 326. 790 457.50 457.50 
12. 025 741. 677 437.59 437.59 
i ee a pkhnnkverendin babeeVbetn abate seheaatamunmaniacnsaebensanoeks ada att aE ena dnaennslecetiehs Anekbaliakessrhqatmndl 58, 249. 86 
TIE ons opecée'e pnuntustey 703, 728. 88 


Less sediment and surplus 157, 402, 73 





Net quantity of oil 146, 325. 15 


Barrels. 

Second. Quantity of crude petroleum which was received by said company during the month of December, 1892. ................-.-....-.-------.- 13u, 020. 22 

uantity of crude petroleum which was received from other lines during the month of December, 1892. .............----.-.-.------------ 59, 513. 80 

Third. yon of crude petroleum which was delivered to refiners during the month of December, 1892 ..............---.-.-------.-.------------ 218, 975.19 
Fourth. Quantity of crude petroleum for the delivery or custody of which said company was liable to other corporations, companies, associa- 

CER, GE SC RRINE: O Te SIRO Se Se ie Be  oiiiictn cdc tiers ni ctthn tings nce nc bindbbdabcateunees  cocnsece vecsssevescsccccen 516, 325. 15 

Fifth. Amount of such liability which was represented by outstanding certificates, accepted orders, or other vouchers ..........................- 18, 000. 00 

DRO OE CG Oe Te ae Br ee I oo vice cc ctcncn cies cwnitencdcnc cose cscs ccncsoce ccc ccnccsecccegcecceccnccces 528, 325. 15 


Sixth. All the provisions of the act above referred to have been faithfully observed and obeyed during the said month of December, 1892. 
No refined petroleum was in the custody of said company during the month of December, 1892, nor was said company liable during the month for the 
delivery of any refined petroleum. 


W. S. BATCHELDER. 
J. W. STAFFORD. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Crawford: 


Before me, a notary public within and for said county, duly authorized by law to administer oaths, came personally W. S. Batchelder, having charge 
of the books and accounts of the Tide-Water Pipe Company, Limited, and J. W. Stafford, having charge of the pipes and tanks of said company, who, 
being each duly sworn, depose and say that they are familiar and acquainted with the business and condition of said company and with the facts set forth 
in the above report, and that the statements made therein are trus to the best of their knowledge, information, and belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of January, 1893. 

[SEAL] F. W. PERKINS, Notary Public. 


TABLE W.—Quantity and value of crude petroleum exported from the United States, each year, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 














Year ending June 30— Gallons. Dollars. Year ending June 30— Gallons. Dollars. 

11, 125, 433 4, 540, 631 25, 874, 488 2, 180, 413 
13, 330, 328 7, 703, 969 28, 297, 997 1, 927, 207 
16, 803, 987 6, 472, 876 39, 984, 844 3, 065, 464 

7, 905, 344 2, 106, 284 41, 304, 997 8, 129, 511 
10, 717, 233 1, 790, 660 52, 712, 306 3,914, 941 
13, 425, 566 2, 994, 404 67, 186, 329 5, 302, 974 
10, 403, 314 2, 237, 292 81, 037, 992 5, 903, 832 
9, 858, 038 1, 971, 847 80, 246, 763 5, 859, 577 
13, 559, 768 2, 307, 111 76, 062, 878 4, 860, 382 
18, 439, 407 3, 010, 050 85, 538, 725 5, 782, 008 
17, 776, 419 2, 099, 696 72. 987, 383 5, 083, 132 
14, 718, 114 1, 406, 018 95, 450, 653 6, 744, 235 
20, 520,307 | ©2220, 268 |] 1801... ................... een a Te oo 91, 415, 095 5, 876, 452 
26, 819, 202 5 006 FP Bh BeBe icccenc cccecccce INR IE REET FN 108, 592, 767 5, 101, 810 

, 936, 727 2, 694, 018 
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TABLE X.—Quantity and value of crude petroleum exported from Philadelphia, each year, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 




















Year ending June 30— | Gallons. Dollars. | Year ending June 30— Gallons. Dollars, 
2, 087, 114 | 4, 687, 786 377, 197 
1, 110, 907 | 2,730, 147 160, 549 
5, 096, 037 | 5, 326, 598 351, 736 
3, 047, 117 4, 454, 46 288, 581 
3,778. 871 | 6, 959, 240 460. 857 
1, 403, 603 5, 557, 310 400, 833 
3, 005, 916 29, 542, 316 2, 082, 561 
2, 588, 007 33, 452, 742 : 
5, 951, 795 35, 892. 185 
4,931, 872 39, 908, S74 | 
4, 395, 953 | 30, 440, 884 
3, 662, 247 45, 039, 003 
8, 663, 564 ’ 45, 307, 725 
4, 262, 093 ST IE nica odin street Weeieve xa <uiccnigmaguiaiaencdiguieawaicen 65, 898, 042 
4, 809, 278 471, 871 |) 











TABLE Y.—Quantity and value of crude petroleum exported from each of the shippjng ports, each year, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 








Philadelphia. New York. | Baltimore. Boston. All other ports. Total all ports. 








Year ending June 30— wee 


Gallons. Dollars. | Gallons. Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. 





“= . salons sciatica 














| 

NT a ha 2, 087, 114 670,774 | 8,443,631 | 3,605,780 SO TR hod ic csnncloo~nenesas 256, 364 | 124, 045 11, 125, 433 | 4,540, 631 
teri) keh piun ins satemacinteindel 1,110,907 | _ 448,751 | 11,872,595 | 6,994, 009 72,996 | 60,721 7,7 8, 551 265, 130 | 151, 937 | 13,330, 328 | 7,703, 969 
| ge ET AS? aN 5, 006, 037 | 1, 639,991 | 11,290,623 | 4,616, 171 170, 442 82,583 5, 602 1, 801 241,283 | 132,330 | 16, 803,987 | 6, 172,876 
Re Se ate 3,017, 117 658,875 | 4,463,004 | 1,299,311 157,264 | 64, 499 26, 152 11,701 211,807 | 71,898 | 7,905,344 } 3, 106, 284 
RR ee ae Sa 3, 778, 871 622,677 | 5,910, 462 811, 374 764,121 | 255,702 | 30,939 . 75 232,840 | 95, 182 | 10, 717, 233 | 1, 790, 660 
: 603 289, 202 | 10,986,193 | 2,338,777 | 1,010,661 | 360,792 7, 069 969 12, 019 4, 664 | 13,425,566 | 2.994. 404 
608,415 | 6,573,688 | 1,354, 042 7 191, 146 1, 000 509 165, 984 73, 169 | 10, 408, 314 | 2, 237, 292 
442,914 | 6,291,139 | 1, 143,322 754,365 | 287,732 |... aad eane 226, 527 | 97,849 | 9,859,038 | 1,971, 847 
99, 054 7, 403, 322 | 1,270, 145 197,339 | 35, 568 1,700 488 5, 612 | 1,846 | 13,550,768 | 2,307, 111 
aE CC oe sD eee ees eee 840 15,013 | 18, 439, 407 | 3,010, 050 
rs ee a I NO at canst bncnaanndnn | 1,979 | 17,776, 419 | 2, 099, 696 
324,116 | 11,055,615 | 1,081,814 f............ | 88 | 14,718, 114 | 1, 406, 018 
873,592 | 10,675,183 | 1,218,916 | 1,178, 080 407 | 20,520, 397 | 2. 220, 268 
558, 101 | 21,127,100 | 2,988,996 | 1,111,617 38, 432 | 26, 819, 202 | 3,755, 729 
71,871 | 19,347,620 | 1,911,694 1, 803, 138 133, 637 | 26,936,727 | 2,694,018 
377.197 | 17,716,883 1,517,701 | 1/166, 825 ' 187,223 | 95) 8741488 | 2 INO! 413 
160, 549 | 24,034,200 | 1,652,200 |............}-......... 114, 393 | 28, 207,997 | 1,927, 204 
351,736 | $4,032,428 | 2,651,708 |............ 51, 333 | 39, 984, 844 | 3,065, 467 
288,581 | 36,326,586 | 2,802,955 |............ 39,975 | 41,304,997 | 3,129,511 
460, 857 | 45,470,118 | 3,433,182 |...........- 20, 902 | 52,712,306 | 3,014, 941 
Uy ECO FINO Diccacncnncnelecacccnteslcoancnsane 693 | 67,186,329 | 5, 902,974 
2, 082, 561 | 51,494,832 | 3,821, 162 |............ 110 | 81,037,992 | 5,903, 833 
2, 327,344 | 46,545,119 | 3,513,491 25, 995 16, 286 | 80,246, 763 | 5, 859, 577 
2, 204, 447 | 40, 162, 2, 654, 894 5,075 391 | 76,062,878 | 4, stu, sxe 
2,530,308 | 45,517, 847 TI bac vccnnedeait 13, 647 | 85,538,725 | 5,782, 008 
1, 974, 204 | 42,089,455 | 3,070,941 |......-....: 37, 987 | 72, 987, 383 | 5, ORS, 135 
2,803,070 | 48,962,415 | 3,816,964 |... 2 124,201 | 95, 450, 653 | 6.744, 222 
2,522,317 | 44,507,938 | 3,224,736 |........... 129, 399 | 91,415,095 | 5, 876, 452 

3,908, 987 | 35,380,720 | 2,074,140 |....2. 22. 





118, 713 - 592, 767 | 5, 101, 840 








TABLE Z.—Capital invested in the production of crude petroleum, value of materials used in pumpin. carin? Jor, and opertting wells, and average capital per 
well in each of the districts inthe Pennsylvania flelds in 1889. 


(Compiled from data Eleventh United States Census. ] 



















= | Total value | er. lvalue mate-| Average 
Districts, ra of property, Late 5 A gay pe Salt rial operat- capita! per 
re jexcept land. P ses | ing wells. well. 
' | > 
IED, case midk tsind atimndestedidn onus lacdiwmadensacnaabik Seg ereaibndesa $32, 288,195 | $23, 725, 368 | #8, 562, 827 182, 861 #2, 603, 2 #1, 982 
Gentine’ ian anhtas nhubie deed reEbAdn nodbphenbheuses oscenseiakekbidaxeendunesns 1, 162, 174 | 513, 836 | 648, 338 30, B95 29, 900 3, 887 
CSL. ina hbed shuhbn hued Shenbadedshe' ns cbasiiavenccactenwetsevunakeiteakessé 10, 620, 618 | 6, 703,094 | 3,971, 524 88, 486 1, 022, 966 2, 558 
Butiler-Clarion-Venango-Armstrong, etc... ....-- 222 nie eee eee ne eee e ee neee 26, 020, 574 17, 698, 370 | 8, 322, 204 351, 27 1, 787, 296 3, 121 
Neat bs a euiiek a oe hind acion mitten ghmindambiebaksswhneaalrmwoes cums 2, 070, 926 1,331, 050 | 739, 876 31,971 215, 096 6, 949 
Beaver and Smiths Ferry 2, 203, 219 1, 205, 164 998, 055 28, 812 214, 026 &, 160 
hington 12, 238, 107 9, 534, 291 2, 703, 816 112, 137 2, 454, 446 9, 933 
2,171,763 1, 193, 336 | 978, 427 42) 083 274, 460 9, 401 
726, 432 466, 642 259, 7: 4, 876 31,953 |. 1, 151 





RUBE ARG SSS noon Cone ecnsddsesesedacndubbeersahecmncengreseeneccscnoceseccesces 89, 562, 008 62, 377, 151 27, 184, 857 873, 399 8, 633, 391 2, 504 


TABLE AA.—Total capital invested in the production of crude petroleum in the Pennsyloania flelds in 1889, other than that invested in lana, covered by table Z. 


(Compiled from data Eleventh United States Census. } 














| | Oilin stock! 
Rigs, well “ Other 
i | - | 
Districts engines, ete. Tanks. \Tank cars.| Pipe lines. Ps 1880. | property. Total. 
eli el Re ee Se pete dh ets i ee ae 

en ee Lan a $534, 504 #510 2681, 549 a181,370 | #2, 178, 293 $23, 725, 368 
SE iiicdiss cu howe <hindes dion Sess Gendlsweweebhierke cone daancccecscs-e 406, 559 15, 911 495 42, 755 7, 663 40, 448 519,836 
[See en se bacdecneehinbs tEbehBeasnidessuéesens c++. | 5,575,578 SORE hninc tind aece 215, 212 60, 820 697, 108 6. 709, 004 
Butler-Clarion-Venango-Armstrong, ete.__.......... 222.222.2228. | 16,654, 912 21, 192 5, 250 233, 300 70, 876 313, 040 17, 698, 370 
elt Aes nn Sadbs ga eabensd tenga Acca bubecbinn ooo. 1, 280, 455 ga Oe 4,771 6, 857 28, 067 1, 331, 050 
I NE icin. cain ds nabeteuesnbib ees besua cas mene sess 1, 134, 572 SS) ee 2, 632 18, 904 28, 010 1, 205, 164 
I ceieitvetss dedviewe saves eid TS CRA EES RR RS dia cone 9, 151, 407 TEE Weetecnse nce 81,819 99, 054 62, 421 9, 534, 291 
Greene..... Eph naeitesngtindss ecluetennethsdéudabonetbubeeniadaias fas. 1, 148, 225 | a pap tws 2, 762 950 27, 650 1, 193, 226 
Lsnewece scenes Siebetzdocenseaeesecss nosebaes mist ubhs dbbe denu cons 435, 441 | 10, 255 | 1,000 GEE Nisnecidliises 15, 818 | 106, 642 

a Seid alkr dat siteian cnn iewnnucwntys Seema ENR ieee wae 55, 936, 194 1,327, 614 7, 255 1, 268, 928 446, 305 3, 390, 655 | 62, 377, 151 

nd itiineanieaeiileail cee 
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TABLE BB.—Classes of labor and wages paid in Pennsylvania oil flelds in 1889, by districts. 
(Compiled from data Eleventh United States Census. ] 
Foremen or Boys under at Sane oan 
“oren 0 y . 
ae Mechanics. Laborers. “ peaemaerertins es - 
tte —— Males. | Females. | 
; ne Ee ee _ | ‘Total Total 
Districts. Pa Pa ro be bs u jnumber of} wages 
3 % : % 3 ¥ . es vi 8 | g |employés.| paid. 
1) ) to 
: 2 | § a d 3 piewlL ete 1 ei 
% m Zz & Zz & Zz B Z = ZH = 
= jctehsesamntitibipaianebisteushasdiandletaaniecticatd , —| pastes inion _— a 
eeeene-Alogheny Sedine Hawt | 4 824 3, 037 #013, 488 | 2,709 | $873, 036 1 | 36,5 45 | #56, 479 1 $360 6,255 | $2, 094, 342 
et re ed i 9, 039 | 77 33, 785 | 99 SN; 6 nandditeececel 2 Sei cic ices cnc 191 | 86, 799 
Warren. 120 | 67, 276 1, 256 | 519, 476 | 866 | 260, 360 2 6, 600 24 | 2 ee 2, 236 | 864, ar 
Butler larion-Venango- | 
Armstrong, etc............. 492 | 298,692) 4,164 | 1, oe 336 | 3,636 | 1,009,566 66 | 16,316 22 9, 552 | 6 944 8, 386 2, 639, 406 
Allegheny ‘ i i7 12, 613 134, 386 142 ERS OSS 4 2, 125 ity didi i ees 318 210, 255 
Beaver and Smiths ‘Ferry - ana 11 7,550 155 175, 076 147 58, 368 Fe ae a ae a 354 240, 994 
Washington..................| 117 | 85,856 196 611, 697 477 254, 671 39 23, 690 30 | 44, 004 1,557 | 1,019,418 
ete lite eerie aod 21 15, 071 894 127, 335 92 SEs a 6 8, 800 296 206, 938 
DUNE wiicasitieec cee a 7 4, 685 177 12) 837 88 42, 739 sranasnaicebaanee’ 1 624 189 | 60, 885 
enememsanatio’ DS Pectenstinetennellificcnsennesl) eminent ——_| a ihe acnencmaeee 
WOR ec ete te 1,230 | 744, 674. ame 3, cited 8,256 | 2,748, ke 156 | 53, 198 | 134 | 133,741 | 7\| 1,304 | 19,832 | 7,423,781 
’ | | 
TABLE CC.—Zmployment of labor in Pennsylvania oil flelds in 1839, by districts. 
(Compiled from data Eleventh United States Census. a) 
, is cy = oe | To 1 to Building | 
Operating | orpedo- | Building | Bat ng | 
Building Drilling ing or or repair- | Total wages 
Districts. | and caring | or repair- Office. 
rigs. wells. cleaning a ing pipe paid. 
oo e for wells. wells. ing tanks. lines. bs sew od 
Bradford- yp badetedianeiepnintinndinGesniescuntiaanioks $120, 868 548, 558 91,208, eo": $44, 153 $9, 286 #18, 031 $56, 839 $2, 094, 342 
a rr 5, 015 31, 849 45, 547 110 1, 562 1, 591 1,125 86, 799 
WU dckns antes beiedeniiiennediiiingiee ws a $1,048 393, 668 333, 848 23, 248 11,830 10, 070 11, 032 864, 744 
Butler-Clarion-Venango-Armstrong.............-------.---- 161, 908 1, 097, 416 1, 326, 976 21, 230 18, 406 2, 974 10, 496 2, 639, 406 
Allegheny . bo bid aiiiese nbeaaibadeniaainaimmeaal 8, 919 117, Way EE Thciecvsun sass DT ci cakneamne 2, 125 210, 255 
Beaver and Smiths Ferry snsacteeiais cctuniantlbiibbatmminbeieal 27, 696 126, OB GE Ricscncsecns ILS cttsidins attain scacedines inten 240, 994 
a a a uianikivaih it Shcecimatied 66, 780 373, 689 464, 846 12, 882 52, 950 4, 267 44, 004 1,019, 418 
tte RPE LSE Re FS PRE CE ie EE Ry 3, 27 75, 747 101, 191 3, 572 10, 590 3, 761 8, 800 206, 938 
PO caidaimttibauincsdthtddnecuéutpaibansistines coubeauwnetit 2,7 15, 482 41,570 431 | eae 24 60, 885 
i i ee el 478,214 | 2,780,795 | 3,773,139| 105,626 | 110, 268 | 40, 694 | 135, 045 7, 423, 781 
TABLE DD.—Statistics of labor employed in the production of crude petroleum during the year ending May 31, 1890. 
[From data Tenth United States Census.] 
ae Estimated Estimated| 
Number | Dumber | number (Estimated ae Total Total 
Name of district of wells of menem-of menem-| number | Average rate of ordi- Average rate | number of arn a f 
ed fritied, | Pioyed in | ployed in | of skilled | of wages. nen te of wages. men.em- | 2 oun ta. 
drilling caring | workmen. b oii ployed. ees pale 
wells. | for wells. wee. a 
Ree UR., . onvnnscdvcvévecneedinhdestdncsdeeeee 3, 080 3,000 2, 000 1, 851 $2. 50-B4. 00 4,717 $1. 50-#2. 00 5, 968 al $3, 828, C00 
I i sine ince eee einai 335 350 4,500 208 2. 50- 4.00 4, 736 1, 50- 2.00 4, 944 3, 012, 300 
PI cnc s0ccomncsveadinncssvneneatoeneesein 120 50 120 15 2.50- 4.00 155 1. 50- 2.00 170 102, 000 
Beaver COURty ...02 ccnceccocnsevecssseesnsesscs 15 10 60 12 2.50- 4.00 63 1.50- 2.00 "5 45, 000 
Oi le a Nas AR es) 3, 550 3, 410 6,780 AUD Riis cntlad nau SUNG Ba scntvinissbanes | 11,157 | 6,987, 90 
| 
TABLE EE.—Classification of labor employed in the production of crude petroleum, by districts, during the year ending December 31, 1899. 
[From data Eleventh United States Census. ] 
meeinens ANGE Forest County district. | Warren County district. “aango district. |ANlegheny County district. 
Class of labor. | Num- a. pa et fo | Num- | 
ber of ro ro , ver of | ves, | PET Of | Pang cies 
each | Bange of wages. |...) | Range of wages. | ga-, | Range of wages. | each Range of wages. each | Range of wages. 
class. class. class. class. | | class. | 
Foremen .......... 207 | $100 to $133 per mo 9 | $50 to $100 per mo- 62 | $40 to $100 per mo. 134 | $20 to $100 per mo. 17 | $45 to $100 per mo 
Puimpers or engi- | 2,209 | 8 to 885 per mo.. 57 | $20 to $60 per mo. 442 | $10 to $75 per mo..| 2,538 | $30 to #85 per mo. 144 | $20 to $65 per mo. 
neers | 
Carpenters .......- | 687 | $2 to $3.50 per day. 10 | $2 to $3.50 per day. 204 mm to $3.25 per 286 | $1.25 to $3 per day-| 10 | $2.50 per day. 
ay. 
Ris-builders.......! 601 | 850 to $190 perrig: 25 | 862.75 to $125 per 302 | #65 to $200 perrig.| 1,234 | #50 to $200 per ste | 46 | $100 to $180 per rig 
ag to 8 per rig. | 
ay. 
Drillers............| 1,061 | 40 cents to 81 per 50 | 40 to 60 cents per 616 | 30 to 890 per| 2,474) 35 cents to #1 per | 85 | 50cents to $1.15 per 
oe $3.50 to $4 foot. month. foot. foot. 
Tool-dressers...... 22 soboto Sper day 5 arrears on - 34 | 83 to $3.50 per day. 32 2.50 to #3 per day. ona 
LAROSOER. .can ceases 882 — to $8.50 per 22 “ to $2.50 per 444 | $1.50 to $2 per day- 818 | $1 to $2.50 per day. 6 | %0 to $60 per 
ay. ay. month. 
Teamsters ........-. 52 | 80 to ae per 7 | 8% per day......... 86 | $1.50 to $5 per day. 110 | $2.50 to $5 per day-|........ 
mont 
Boys under 16 I ann catcenccietninte ete sntinantinhed te hk Cenacle nantes 18 | $10 to #0 per |........ 
ears. *| | month. | 
Well-cleaners...... 334 $4 to 76.25 per day. % per day......... 84 | &% per day......... 274 | $2.50 to % per ieee, 2 “—— to $8.50 per 
ay. 
Sundry mechanics 69 | 850 r month; 1 | $60 per month. _... 20 | Si. = to $3.50 per 74 | $1.25 toB4 per day.|......_. 
$2.50 to 84 per day. | 
day. 
Totals........ , 132 ile assed SUNDA wchllctbbattibaks aE en ecsinalstiissceionses | ato | 
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TaBLE EE.—Classification of labor employed in the production of crude petroleum, by districts, during the year ending December 31, 1389—Continued. 



































Franklin district. 




















Beaver County district. Washington County district, | Greene County district. | 
pacar eye een aeons ee 
Num- Num- Num- | number 
Class of labor. ber of ber of etnies cal on 
—— Range of wages. Range of wages. each Range of wages each Range of wages. labevers. 
class. 
II isc. cee oicsinw 9 | $50 to $150 per month. #80 to $125 per month. | $60 to $75 per month 54 
Pumpers orengineers 81 | $8.33) to 70 per month #15 to $0 per month - $8 Lo 957.50 per month 6, 245 
Carpenters............. 13 | $2.50 per day........-. $2.50 to #3 per day-. #1. 75 to #3 per day. 1, 260 
Rig-builders ._........ 42 $110 to #225.50 per rig - $150 to #200 per rig ! $35 to $80 per rig____. 2 472 
pS SS 84 | #70 to $90 per month... $1 to $1.50 per foot i , 50 to 60cents per foot 5, O82 
III... Bi cntinmenillinin Rede cee aibnine inctafien % per day .....-...-.- 2 $2.50 per day Ce ie Wt 
TR cccceets tse 35 | 81.39 to # per day .._. $1.25 to 82.50 per day. 2 | $1.50 to $2 per day _.. 2, 583 
TIURIEIIE . cncon contains 1 | $ cont per gallom: .....| 1... ...a)oncccecccaceseese+sccces| sts spells nscale dea dipeierbaasinegiavagpbl 1 | $1.50 per day ......... 4 
Seer TE 0... «1! «sinnminacunicpaintddunainaen tania ndaiaged adhesin’ +ciretn + Rabanne: Leiaitanainnnteath enmiggapee Ome s tiniet he eset ieeiatn eee ENS ae ons 26 
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PART iL.—PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
EARLY METHODS OF MANUFACTURE. 
COAL OIL.—‘' CRACKING.’’—HUMBOLDT REFINERY. 


Coal oil.—In a few instances petroleum has been obtained from the earth 
of color and odor so good that it could be burned for illuminating purposes 
in its natural state. Again, in a few instances, somewhat more numerous 
than those just mentioned, but still limited innumber, oils have been found, 
heavy in gravity, and so free from both — ingredients and that 
they are excellent lubricants in the condition in which they come from the 
ground. But these instances are so few that we can give it as a rule that all 
the uses to which petroleum is Spa require a manufactured article. 

A study into the methods of manufacture soon shows the youth of the 

troleum industry. In 1861, Gessner’s Coal, Petroleum, and Other Distil- 
fate Oils, just published, was reviewed in the American Journal of Science 
and Arts; and, in the course of the article, the reviewer casually remarks: 
“It is quite possible that the future historian of the industrial arts may 
look back on the coal-oil distillation as only an episode in the history of the 
development of the use of petroleum.” This was written only thirty-two 
years ago, the manufacture of petroleum into products ‘being then scarcely 
thought of. It was lack of oil rather than means or methods for refining it 
that stood in the way of its use. Drake sold his crude at 75 cents per gallon, 
and in 1862 Isaiah Warren, who was distilling West Virginia crude in three 
15-barrel - tills, feared that he ht produce an oversupply and break the 


market, which then was $1 per gallon. 
Although the industry of petroleum manufacture is not more than thirty 
ears old, the production of mineral oil, or, as a patent ted in 1864 puts 


t, ‘‘pitch, tar, and oyle outof a kind of stone,”’ dates back several centuries. 
This oil was made from peat or coal. The works of Messrs. Binney & 
Young, of Scotland, now historic because of the bitter lawsuits st 
manufacturers in this country for infringement, were erected to distill oil 
from bituminous or boghead coal. Tais coal was imported into the United 
States. and aroyalty of 4 cents per galloa (more than the total price of the 
manufactured article to-day) was for a time d the Scotechinventors. But 
when it was found that our American co; —- the Breckenridge, 
would serve that purpose quite as well, the ent of royalty was discon- 
tinued, and the suits referred to comme The defeat of the Scotch 
claimants soon established a considerable industry in this country distill- 

different coals for illuminating oils. 
early as 1843, Prof. Silliman had distilled the natural petroleum, but 
only in an experimental way for the naphtha it contained, to be used for 
serving purposes. In 1834, Samuel Kier, whose circular advertis: 

8 patent medicine, ‘American oil,” su; ted to Bissell the drilling o 
artesian wells to (ind crude, started his wor A five-barrel still, furnished 
with oil from his father’s salt wells, was sufficient to supply all demands. 
Itis generally conceded, we believe, that this was the first re in Amer- 
ica to distill the natural petroleum. 

When Drake opened the way to an indefinite production of crude, there 
were many coal-vliretineries in active operation ready to turn from the dis- 
tillation of coai or shaie to this cheaper and more tractable article. Two 
large refineries, one builton Newtown Creek, almost at the site of the pres- 
ent Kings County Oil Works, on Long Island, by L. F. Cozzens, the West 
Point hotel proprietor and the original Delmonico, and the other the Em- 
pire Works in South Brooklyn, also on Long Island, had just begun a suc- 
cessiul career. The projects represented by these works had to be aban- 
doned when the existence of Pennsylvania crude became known, and the 
plants were sold at a great sacritice and rearranged for the distillation of 
petroleum. It was in such stills as those at the works named, constructed 


originally for handl coal, that refined oil was first manufactured in com- 
mercial quantities. he stills were of 25 barrels capacity, made of cast 
iron, o in shape, composed of three pieces bolted or riveted together. 


The parts were a cylindrical cast-iron body, a very heavy boiler-plate bot- 
tom, and a cast-iron dome-shaped top. This dome was provided with a 
manhole and @ cast-iron gooseneck, to carry the vapors from the still 
over into the condenser Dee. These stills were set in thick brickwork, 
which extended up around their sides and over their tops, with flues so 
2. that every _— of the inclosed vessels was subjected to most in- 
tense heat. The cast-iron gooseneck was reduced from 4 feet in diameter 
at the still to 18 inches at the worm, which was either a copper coil or 
straight cast-iron pipe of convenient lengths, immersed in a tank of water. 
The condenser worm was reduced from 18 inches at the gooseneck to 9 
inches at the outlet. The aim in distilling was toempty the still as rapidly 
as possible. The A eye of the products secured can be imagined—the 

being dis to dryness, and the coke left in the still being often 
so hard that it had to be cui out with a chisel. 

Cracking.—The first great step forward in the art of was the re- 
sult of anaccident. Crude petroleum is made up of a great number of dif- 
ae compounded hydrocarbons. The earlier methods of rapid runnin 

in a simple fractional distillation, these compounds beingse 
from one another as the of heat was increased and, beginning with 
the lightest, were vaporized and passed over as a vapor into the condenser 
to be there reduced to liquid form by being cooled. Such a distillation 
uced a.series of products following one another in regular order from 
test in gravity or density down to the heaviest, until the liquid in 


the still was all vaporized, and nothing was left but the dry or burnt oil on 


the sidesand bottom. Cracking is the technical term for destructive distil- 
lation; whereby the compounds of which the crude is composed are sepa 

rated not only from one another, but to a degree intotheir component parts, 
and new compounds are allowed to be formed. 

The result is that vapors are thrown over into the condenser worm, that 
liquefy into products of lighter gravity, in other words, of less density, 
while the heavy vapors, being condensed in the still before passing into the 
worm, fall back into the liq in the still, to be again and again vaporized 
and decomposed. 

It was by accident that it was discovered that the compound known as 
crude oil could, by destructive distillation, be converted into compounds of 
greater simplicity of construction, the lighter ones, which are more valua- 
ble for the production of illuminating oils, being carried over into the con- 
denser worm to be there liquetied, and the heavier ones left in the still to be 
further broken up or reduced to liquid residuum in the still or a dry sedi- 
ment or coke onits bottom, 

Alien Norton Leet, in one of the articles he contributed to the Oil, Paint, 
and Drug Reporter, a weekly journal published in New York, claims that 
the discovery was made at a little worus in Newark, N. J., in the winter of 
1861-62. The stillman went to his dinner one day when the still was about 
half empty, the distillate co from it being 43° gravity, and everything 
indicating that the usual empt of the still by the gradual production of 
heavier and heavier gravities would follow. He was unable to return to his 
work for several hours. When he did so the fire under the still was nearly 
out, but, to his —- there was running from the worm a stream of ofl 
of light color and 48° gravity; and when, tn alarm, he drew out what litile 
fire remained under the still and allowed it to become even cooler, the 
gravity of the eaves of the worm ran up to 52°. The proprietor of the 
establishment then madesome runs in a glass retort. and soon learned that 
after the great body of crude had been distilled and the lighter part driven 
off by heat, if the fire was reduced the vapors were condensed in the still, 
only the lighter ones passing over into the worm. In those days the only 
proluct of any value was the illuminating oil, and an increase in yieid of 10 
per cent or more meant a source of Jarge revenue, even toa small works. 

-It was found that these lighter-gravity oils from “cracking '’ were darker 
in color, making it apparent that the vapors must have been burned, a fair 
inference from the setting of the still surroun ied by flues, subjecting the 
part of the vessels above the line of liquid to almost as intense heat as the 
small part below it. The still was reset. Only one-third was now inclosed 
in brick, the upper third being covered with a thin coat of cement, and the 
lower third exposed to the fire. The flues that ran along the sides were 
fitted with dampers to cut of the heat during the latter part of the run 
from the upper portion of the still, which then acted as a condenser to 
drop the vapors back again into the oil below. 

This change increased the yield of burning oil fully 20 percent. By means 
of retarding the distillation the same result in the ~~ of destructive dis- 
tillation was secured as would have been reached had the distillation taken 
place under pressure. The heavy vapors struck the a part of the still, 
were condensed and dripped back into the oil below, which was at a higher 
temperature than the boiling point of the oil falling back. This produced 
decomposition in the oils by superheating the vapors. The discovery was 
soon known at all refineries, both at the seaboard and in the region, and 
methods of manufacture were revolutionized. 

Humboldt Refinery.—On the opening up of the producing territory along 
Oil Creek in 1860 numerous primitive small refineries aeeeeres in an in- 
—s short time on the banks of that stream. This location was 
selected because of its proximity to the production of crude, and also be- 
cause the creek served as a sewer to carry away the refuse from the works. 
The construction was of the rudest character, consisting of one or two 
cast-iron stills of a few barrels capacity, a copper worm, a tin or zine 
lined tank for treating the distillate, which was agitated by hand with a 
wooden paddle, and a tin-lined tank for settling the oil. [lires were fre- 

uent, often resulting .in the total obliteration of the entire plant. The 

rst two works in the State worthy of the name of refinery were the well- 
known Humboldt, at Plummer, on Cherry Run, a little stream entering into 
Oil Creek halfway between Titusville and Oil City, and Downer’s works, at 
Corry, both built in 1862. 

At the former works an effort was, for the first time, made to erect a re- 
finery that would, to some extent at least, be free from fires. At the latter 
a careful and, for those days. scientific study of the many problems belong- 
ing to the art yD ng: mea manufacture, some of which are still unsolved, 
was pursued. © Humboldt works were dependent for crude on the pro- 
duction of the neighboring territory. This became exhausted in 1866, and, 
as the nearest railroad source of supply was Titusville in one direction and 
Oil City in_the other, the works were forced to stop and were soon dis- 
mantled. The Downer works could both receive their crude and ship their 
product by rail. 

A brief description of the Humboldt refinery will be of interest. We are 
indebted for itin the main to Mr. Leet, who was their refiner and chemist. 
Twenty horizontal stills of boiler iron, with sides three-eighths inch thick 
and bottoms one-half inch thick, served as the nucleus for the works. The 
stills were built with domes oa top from which a cast-iron gooseneck car- 
ried the vapors over into the condenser of straight p: pes run the whole 
eee @ Water box 300 feet long. Tne mouth of the worm was thus car- 

far enough a from the stills to prevent the unmcondensed vapors 
from being ignited by the still tires. 
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The condensed vapors were received in small tanks from which the naph- 
tha could be run into a storage tank and the distillate emptied into the dis- 
tillate tanks. From these it was pumped through a 4-inch pipe up to the 
treating-house. This was a five-story building wi.h an iron tank on each 
floor emptying each into the tank below. The one on the first floor was 
connected by fire with another bullding 500 feet away containing iron set- 
tling pans. ells and speaking tubes enabled the stillman watching the 
distillate at the end of the long condenser to give his orders to the fireman 
300 feet aver. The distillate for treating was pumped up to the top one in 
the series of tanks in the treating-house, where sulphuric acid was applied 
to it and the mixture agitated by means of compressed air. 

The sludge secured was drawn off ana the distillate dropped into the next 
lower tank for —— with water, The water was drawn off and the dis- 
tillate dropped again into a lower tank for washing with soda. This was 
drawn off and the distillate again dropped into the lowest tank for final 
washing, After this it was run into the settling tank. After settling, the 
oll was _ into barrels furnished from a barrel factory a thousand feet 
away. ‘The crude was supplied from two large tanks on the hillside over- 
looking the works, running into thestills by forceof gravity. The fuel used 
was the liquid refuse, the naphtha, heavy oil, and residuum made at the 
works. It will be seen that in many points this refinery was almost as 
complete as some that to-day claim to be modern, 


PRESENT METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 


Refined oil—Crude oil stills—Condensers—Distillation of crude—Steam 
stills—Treatment with chemicals and washing—Naphtha and naphtha 
rn from residuum—Paraffin wax— uced lubricating 
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REFINED OIL. 


It is no exaggeration to say that two hundred different products are now 
made from crude petroleum. The limits of such a report as this will not, of 
course, permit even mention of each further than to outline some general 
classification. The broadest thatcan be made is to divide the products into 
those that result from the distillation and those that result from the reduc- 
tion of the crude article. ae product, we think it safe to say, that has 
been obtained from crude oil, is secured by one or the other, or in some 
cases by a combination of both of these processes. By distillation we mean 
the converting of the crude by heat into vapors and the condensation of 
Sone vapors back to a liquid, from which the manufactured article is pro- 
duced, 

By reduction we mean the driving out of the,crude by heat its lighter 

rtions, leaving the remaining product behind still in liquid form. 
*roducts of both classes can be, and usually are, made by the same process; 
that is, while heat is converting one part of the crude oil into products by 
distillation, that is, turning them into vapor for condensation, it is at the 
same time converting the other part into a product of reduction oY driving 
off the very vapors that make the distillate products. Again, both pro- 
cesses are often resorted to in successive stages of manufacture to produce 
certain articles. A distillate product is afterwards reduced, and a reduced 
product is afterwards distilled; in some instances the processes being re- 
poanes several times before the finished goods are secured. This is particu- 
arly true of the lighter and the heavier parts resulting from the method of 
manufacture, aiming to convert the major part of the oil under manipula- 
tion into some desired product. 

These lighter and heavier parts are therefore known to petroleum man- 
ufacturers as by-products. As petroleum in its crude state is = 
of an almost indefinite number of differently compounded hydrocarbons, 
that is, combinations of the chemist’s elementary substances carbon and 
hydrogen, varying in volatility; and as the manufactured products are 
almost countless in number, it will be readily understood that the methods 
of manufacture must be many, complicated, and delicate. In theearly days 
of the industry, but one product was sought for, and to-day the staple article 
of manufacture is that same product secured, however, in many grades. 
We refer to refined oil. But the possibility of making other valuable prod- 
ucts Was soon apparent, and each — e ence and study in the art has 
developed almost unlimited extension of the uses of petroleum. 

The main product of petroleum, refined oil for illuminating purposes, is 
aware the result of distillation. At many large works to-day the crude oil, 
which is the base of all petroleum products, is received into sto tanks 
of 30,000 to 35,000 barrels ew, direct from the main trunk pipe lines 
already described. Formerly crude came to the works in barrels, from 
which it was = into trougbs and flowed through a sieve, to catch 
solid impurities, into tanks. Some of the less important refineries do not 
have this direct connection with the pipe lines, and crude is brought to them 
in tank cars. These have an outlet valve at the bottom, to which hose is 
connected, carrying the oil into a large pipe, which conveys it to the tank 
from which the stills are filled. When the stills are ready to be cone. 
powerful pumps force the crude oil through large lines into them, as it is 
important that time should not be wasted in this preliminary work. A 
careful refiner makes sure that no water is pumped with the crude into his 
stills; for if it is, it must also be evaporated, as well as the oil. 

The production of refined oil is the result of four distinct steps. 

(1) Fractional distillation (that is, the vaporizing and condensing of the 
oil) in a still heated by fire. (2) Fractional distillation in a still heated by 
steam. This is really a reducing process so far as the refined oil is con- 
cerned. (3) Treating the distillates with chemicals and washing them with 
water. (4) Settling to make the oil clear and bright for delivery. 


CRUDB OIL STILLS, 


Many different sizes of stills have been tried, from the primitive cast-iron 
ones of a few barrels capacity of the early days to the h cheese-box ves- 
sels holding 3,000 and 3,500 barrels erected at several works, and many dif- 
ferent varieties have been tested—upright cylinders, horizontal cylinders, 
cheese-boxes of various construction, not to mention the unsuccessful de- 
vices for effecting continuous distillation. Experience has narrowed the 
style of stills down to two, their competing merits being a source of much 
coutroversy among practical men. These are known as the cylinder and 
the cheese-box still. The former is a simple horizontal steel or wrought- 
~ — 12} feetor alittle more in diameter and 30 feet or a little more 

e % 

A cylinder of this size holds about 600 barrels of crude, and is the size gen- 
erally found at the seaboard works. A circular dome about 5 feet in diam- 
eter and 4 or 5 feet high is set on the top of the still in the center, asan outlet 
for the rising vapors; a wrought-iron neck 15 inches in diameter con- 
ducting them over to the condenser p pe to be described later. The still 
rests on brickwork which surrounds the lower half, the up half being 
left exposed to facilitate the ‘cracking’ or destructive distillation of the 
oil, already explained. A double fire boxis built under the front quarter of 
the still, but, by having the flue for the exit of the gases of combustion in 
the rear, the heat is — to the whole length of the bottom and well up 
on the sides of the cylinder. Some of these stills have flues running along 
their sides, with dampers to cut off the heat at certain s s of the run. 
The advocates of this style of still claim for it cheapness of construction, 
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because of its senptieny economy in repairs, and the largest amount of 
work accomplished with a given quantity of fuel. 

Cheese-box stills are somewhat more een in construction. They 
consist of a vertical cylinder 10 feet or a little more in height and 30 feet or 
a little more in diameter, of five-sixteenths inch wrought iron, with a dome 
sha top of the same* material, and a five-sixteenths inch steel bottom 
made in a double curve toprovide for expansion. The center is supported 
on a circular pier of brickwork, which serves also for an exit for the gases 
of cumbustion through an underground flue to the chimney. From the 
central pier a number of brick arches are sprung to the circumference. 
These arches support the still and form the sides for fire boxes, of which 
there are varying numbers according t> the design of the builder. These 
fire boxes are placed at equal distances from each other on the circumference 
of the still. A still of the size mentioned above holds about 1,200 barrels of 
crude. The vapors from the distilled oil pass through three pipes into a 
vapor chest above the top ofthe still, from which they are conveyed through 
a large number of three-inch pl 8 over into the condenser. The advocates 
of this style of construction claim for it the production of a larger yield of 
refined oil distillate, of lighter gravity and superior color. 

Both the cylinder and the cheese-box stills are provided with manholes, 
covered when the still is charged by circular plates held in place by screws 
and bolts. One manhole is on the top of the still and one near the bottom, 
on the end in the case of cylinder and side in the case of cheese-box stills 
These are opened to cool the still after it has been run off, the upper one ad 
mitting men to clean and inspect it, the lower one being convenient for the 
men to throw out the coke or dirty sediment that has dried on the bottom 
and sides during therun. The stills are also provided with steam pipes of 
various plans, charging and draw-off pipes, gauges, vacuum and pressure 
valves, and many other devices that we have not space to describe. 


CONDENSERS, 


Originally these were copper coils, which were soon supplanted by coils 
of iron pipe in a tank of water. Coils of pipe are still sometimes used, but 
the general plan for condensers is to have straight pipe of convenient 
lengths laid one above another, and connected together by return b nds 
or manifolds in a rectangular box of iron or wood. Sometimes the distil- 
late is carried through the condenser by a number of separate pipes. In 
other cases all the vapor passes through one continuous pipe. The aim of 
the different designs is to secure the most perfect condensation of the oil 
vapors. Any vapor reaching the end of the condenser pipe in the form of 
gas is taken away tobe burned for fuel. The condensed vapor is received 
at what is known as the running room, where it is watched and tested by 
the refiner and turned into such one of the several tanks set apart for the 
different ;.oducts as, from time to time during the progress of the run, 
seems best. 

DISTILLATION OF CRUDE. 


As soon as tne stiils are filled a gentle fire is started under them, and the 
more volatile constituents of the crude are driven off into the condensers 
where they are cooled sufficiently to be liquified, flowing as a fluid from the 
end of the worm. Some of the very lightest of the naphtha distillate can be 
condensed only at low temperatures, and then held in liquid form only un 
der pressure. Usually this is not attempted, but the vapor is allowed to 
escape in gaseous form to be burned for fuel either under the stills or boil 
ers. It is not possible to describe the distillation or ‘ run’’ in other than 
very general details, the points of separation of products varying with 
different grades of crude, with the proportion of the different products de 
sired by manufacturers at different times using the same crude, and in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the most economical method for securing the 
best results held by different refiners. Asthe fire under the still is increased 
in intensity the condensed vapors that appear at the mouth of the worm in 
what is known as the “running room” grow heavier as the run progresses, 
and separations or ‘‘cuts’’ are made by the refiner turning the stream into 
this or that receiving tank as his judgment directs. 

The points of demarcation between what is known as naphtha and as oi! 
distillate or distillate and residuum are, as can be readily understood, 
ey, arbitrary ones. In fact, even after the most careful separation, it is 

ound that the heavy naphtha contains considerable of the oil distillate, ani 
the oil distillatejquite a quantity of the heavy naphtha product. Generally 
the distillation is fractionated into four parts—a light and a heavy naphtha 
and two separations in the oil distillate, leaving a residuum or tar in the 
still. Inthe running of these products the gravity or density of the con 
densed distillates continue to grow heavier until a point is reached where, 
in the judgment of the refiner, the color has become so dark that the disti! 
late can not be treated up to a satisfactory shade in the finished oil. Then 
the fires are slackened in order to allow the *‘cracking,”’ already described 
to occur. 

By this the vapors are decomposed or split up into heavier and lighter ones, 
the former dropping back into the boiling oil, the latter passing over into 
the condenser p be to be reduced to liquid form. During this process of 
“eracking"’ considerable — of uncondensable or permanent gas are 
produced and utilized forfuel. | 

From the different Pennsylvania crudes the range of productsis somewh i! 
as follows: 

pee from & to 20 per cent. 

Refined oils, from 78 to 70 per cent. 

Residuum, from 9 to 5 per cent. 

Loss, about 5 per cent. 

The gravities of naphtha range from 90° to 62°, the gravities of refined oi! 
distillate from 50° to 44°, the gravities of residuum from 25° to 16°. 

The yields and gravities vary according to the crude run and the products 
tobe secured. There is left on the bottom and sides of the still, after draw- 
ing out the liquid residuum, from 1 to 1} per cent of the original charge, in 
the form of a coke or solid deposit. This is thrown out and used as fue! 
The time required to run off a still of the sizes we have described is from 
three to four days. 

STEAM STILLS. 


The naphtha and oil distillates that have come from the crude stills are 
next put into a still worked entirely by steam. These stills are either hor! 
zontal cylinders or upright cheese boxes, holding about 1,000 barrels each. 
The distillation in them is effected 7, means of steam coils run along their 
bottom and top. Of the refining of crude naphtha in these stills we wil! 
speak morespecifically later. Distillates forilluminating oils are sub jected 
toa reducing, not a et pe at this stage of manufacture. The 
aim is simply to drive off the inflammable gases carried over with the heavy 
ier product in fractionating the crude, in order that the distillate may be 
rendered safer for consumption in lamps. The heat of the steam vaporizes 
the more volatile gases, and carries them into a condenser tobe liquified the 
same as distillate from a crude still. This elimination of the lighter parts 
from the distillate is continued until the boly of the distillate in the still 
will stand the fire test require.. By fire test is meant the temperature at 
which the oil will give of su‘Ticient gas to ignite and bara. 
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TREATMENT WITH CHEMICALS AND WASHING, 


The refined oil distillate as it comes from the crude stills is impregnated 
with matter and inflammable gases, imparting a greenish color and 
an offensive odor. The gases are driven off in the steam stilljust described. 
The color and odor of the distillate after it has been steam stilled are im- 
proved by the purifying action of chemicals and a thorough washing with 
water. he outline given of the method of treatment employed in early 
times at the Humboldt refinery, in our section describing those works, would 
serve almost as well for a description of the process employed to-day; ex- 
cept that then the distillate was moved from one tank to another for the 
several stages of the work, while it now remains in the same vessel through- 
out the treatment. This iscalled an agitator—a large vertical cylinder hold- 
ing from one to two thousand barrels, generally lined with lead. It is built 
with aconical bottom to facilitate the removal of the objectionable impurities 
and water, as the treatment progresses. The agitator having been filled 
with distillate, sulphuric acid is mixed with it, and the distillate and acid 
are thoroughly agitated by means of an air blast introduced at the base of 
the conical bottom. 

When the air blast is shut off, the acid, completely charged with the resin- 
ous matter which it has picked up in its contact with the distillate, gradu- 
ally sinks by its gravity to the bottom, from which it is readily drawn off as 
sludge without disturbing the purified distillate above. The distillate is 
then treated in the same way with soda or some other alkali, to neutralize 
any trace of acid that may be leftinit. The soda is drawn off inthe same 
way asthe acid. After these agitations, the distillate is thoroughly washed 
with water sprayed on its top and allowed to percolate through to the bot- 
tom; the number of washings and the manner of applying the water differ- 
ing somewhat at different works; this remark is true also of the manner of 
applying the acid and alkali. The sludge is turned over to acid-restoring 
factories or to fertilizer works; the former producing fresh acid, and the 
latter making ammoniated phosphates from it. The treated distillate is 
now allowed to run down, or is pumped away, into broad shallow tanks 
ealled settling pans, where it is allowed to stand for any water or other im- 
purities that may stil) remain in it to slowly settle out, a steam coil at some 
works being to furnish the necessary heat in cold weather to raise the 
temperature to the proper point to facilitatethis separation. The oil is now 
bright, clear, and clean, ready for delivery. 


NAPHTHA AND NAPHTHA PRODUCTS. 


We can not help but recognize that the number and variety of petroleum 
products are almost limitless, when we begin to examine into the naphtha 
specialties. Refined oils are of many grades, from the ordinary low test 
oil of export to the 300° fire test oil used by certain railroads, or from the 
standard white or yellow oil in color to the beautiful white-water as clear 
and brilliant as spring water. But the varied grades are quite similar in 
constitution and are put to practically the same uses. With naphthas it is 
different. The products are unlike and the purposes served by them widely 
dissimilar. Naphtha as it comes from the crude stills is charged in a still 
quite like the steam still just described for driving out of oil distillates the 
more gaseous elements. In this the ae is distilled by steam heat, the 
same as refined oil distillate, except that in the case of naphtha a much 
larger proportion of the contents of the stillis driven out in the form of 
vapor. The most volatile portions are seldom condensed. 

e refer to rhigolene, so named by Dr. Bigelow, and chymogene, which 
are gases at ordinary temperatures, are liquetied only at low temperatures, 
and are held as liquids only under pressure. They have a specific gravity of 
0.625 and boil at 65° Fahr. They have been used as anesthetics for surgical 
operations, really freezing the — to which they are applied. They also 
serve as substitutes for ammonia in engines for artificial refrigeration, their 
evaporation =e so rapid that a temperature of 19° below zero Fahrenheit 
has been obtained. 

The next heavier product is known as gasolene, used very generally in ma- 
chines for carburetting air to make illuminating gas for dwellings and fac- 
tories. This product is also employed in lamps for street lighting. 

Then follows stove naphtha, used for heating and cook in agreat variety 
of stoves especially constructed for this purpose, a trade already of large 
magnitude and deservedly increasing with remarkable rapidity, wiening its 
own way as an economical and comfortable means of cook uring the ex- 
treme heat of our Western and Southern summers. 

A large proportion of the yield next secured is known as gas naphthaand 
is delivered to gas works of cities, being now the staple article from which 
illum inat: gas is made. 

These grades, and others specially made for the purpose, are used in 
paints and varnishes, because of the readiness with which they evaporate, 
and in the manufacture of floor cloths, patent leather, etc. 

Many of the naphtha products have to be treated with chemicals to deo- 
dorize them. is done in an agitator similar to that employed for treat- 
ing refined oil distillate, but care has to be exercised to avoid large losses 
by the evaporation of the more volatile constituents when the liquid is 

tated. It was, therefore, for some time the practice to effect this agita- 
ion by some mechanical contrivance in the way of a vertical revolvin 
shaft fitted with arms, but now an air blast is used as in the case of refin 
oil. Additional distillation and other manipulations are also needed to 
finish some of the products designed for particularly delicate uses. 


PRODUCTS FROM RESIDUUM. 


Naphtha is the hygretaee lighter than refined oil produced in its manu- 
facture. Residuum is the corresponding heavier product. It is the residue 
of the crude left in the still after the vapors making naphtha and refined 
oil distillates have been driven out. A by-product at the refinery, it be- 
comes a crude product, or base of manufacture, when transferred to the 
paraffiine works. The residunm is put into stills much like those used for 
crude petroleum, except that they are smaller, and as the fire used is much 
hotter and the contained liquid heavier, they are builtstronger. The charge 
is distilled to dryness, leav a thick layer of coke or porous carbon in the 
bottom, of considerable value for the manufacture of carbon points for elec- 
a lamps, for fuel. and for many other purposes. 

The distillation of residuum for the manufacture of oils and waxes is an 
industry by itself, requiring haps more skill and the use of much more 
complicated apparatus than the production of refined oil from crude. Tar 
stills are often provided with a preliminary condenser in the form of cast 
or wrought iron 8 or 10 inch pipe suspended above the still or condenser-box 
in the air, the temperature of the atmosphere being sufficient to liquefy a 
considerable portion of the vapors. These air condensers are provided with 


proper outlets to draw off the condensed oil, which, of course, is the heavier 
of the —— the rest of the vapor pass into a condenser, similar 
arefined oil condenser, immersed in water. first of the distil- 


i = from x Re generally — to ¥ ——— a in co om 
sold for gas-ma nu) , or to go back to the refinery to be rerun for 
the production od telnet oil the came 08 crude. “ 

this is run off, paraffin oil distillate steadily 


urs forth from the 
end of the condenser worm, increasing in gravity 


deepening in color 


until the stillisempty. This distillate passes through a treat: rocess 
rouch like that employed for refined oil and naphtha, except thar more 
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severe as the product is so much heavier, requiring longer time, more 
chemicals, and greater care. From this point the manipulation is in the 
hands of the producer of wax, as the production of the multiform parafin 
lubricating oils isthe result of methods used to secure the wax. The work 
isso distinctive and the ——_ so unique that it seems best to consider 
this subject in a section by itself. 


PARAFFIN WAX. 


Fossil paraffin or ozokerite or ‘earth wax’ has beer found for many 
centuries in enormous quantities in different parts of Europe, but particu- 
larly Galatia. It was mined the same as other mineral deposits, purified, 
and made into candles. Peckham tells us that in 1875 there were 22,000 tons 
taken from the foothills of the northern slopes of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains in Galatia and certain mines of Moldavia. Its name was given it by 
the chemist, Carl Reichenbach, who discovered in 1830 that it was the result 
of the distillation of several organic bodies at high temperatures. He named 
it paraffin becausé of its remarkable resistance to chemical action, the lit- 
eral meaning of the word being “little, or too little, affinity.” As found in 
the natural state in these European fields it appears to be a mass of brown, 
greenish, or yellow scales, which when softened can be molded like beeswax. 
As made from petroleum, it is in the form of atranslucent crystal, of a light 
yellow to bluish white color, according to the grade of distillate from 
which it is made and the chemical treatment to which it has been subjected. 

It is of interest to find that paraffin was a product of commercial! impor- 
tance long before petroleum oils Were manufactured. Crewquotesat length 
from Prof. F. H. Storer’s reference to = secured by the French chem- 
ist Selligue in 1839 and 1815. We will simply enumerate the products he de- 
scribed as made from bituminous shale to show how long before the begin- 
ning of the petroleum industry methods almost identical with those that 
are nowso generally employed were known and tried. He used both sulphuric 
acid and soda for treatment. and employed superheated steam in manufac- 
ture. The products of his distillation were: : 

1. A white, almost odorless, very limpid mineral oil that could be used for 
illuminating purposes in suitabie lamps. 

2. A light lemon-colored oil, perfectly limpid, almost odorless, that could 
be burned in ordinary lamps having an elevated reservoir, and, when mixed 
with animal or vegetable oil, did not easily congeal when subjected to cold. 

3. A fat mineral oil containing a little paraftin and peculiarly adapted to 
lubricating machinery. 

4. Red coloring matter extracted from the three oils just menticned. 

5. White crystalline paraffin, which needed but little treatment to be fit 
for making candles. 

6. Grease for lubricating machinery. 

7. Black pitch for preserving metals, woods, etc. 

8. An alkaline soap. 

9, Sulphate of ammonia. 

10. Manure from the coke. 

11. Sulphate of alumina from the coke. 

It is also interesting to remember that the valuable paraffin products ex- 
tracted from petroleum were not found as the result of a search for them, 
but in an effort to remove from paraffin lubricating oils an element that 
made them gum up the machinery on which they were used. Samuel 
Downer, in his experiments in this direction, chilled the oil until it solid- 
ified and then pressed it, the solid that was eliminated being wax. 

The practice to-day is to slowly chill the heavy oil coming from the distil- 
lation of tar by means of a bath of a solution of sodic, or magnesic, chlo- 
ride, brought to the — temperature by the use of an ammonia refrig- 
erating apparatus. The semisolid mass is then subjected to hydraulic 
pressure at a temperature of from 30° to 40°. Thecakes remaining after 
pressing out the oil from the wax are then melted and the wax allowed to 
again crystallize, to be subjected to a much greater pressure at a higher 
temperature, the aim being to expel as much of the oil as possible. 

The absence of the wax from the expressed oil gives it what is called a 
good ‘cold test;”’ that is, the quality of withstanding a considerable degree 
of cold without developing paraffin crystals to clog the machinery upon 
which it may be used as a lubricant. The absence of the oil from the wax 
makes it dry instead of greasy when put toits various uses. The tempera- 
ture to which the distillate is chilled before it is pressed determines what is 
known as the “‘ melting point "’ of the wax; thatis, the temperature at which 
it liquefies. 

For many purposes, particularly for the manufacture of the finer grades 
of candles, wax that has undergone even the several purifying processes al- 
ready described has to be still further freed from oil. This is done by wash- 
ing it with naphtha or heating italmost to the point of melting, todrain the 
oil out of it, and then chilling it once more after a slight chemical treatment. 
In this way a most beautiful, nard, colorless article is secured, which is 

ractically pure crystalline parafin. It is put to a large number of uses, 

ut its greatest consumption is in the manufacture of candles, where it is 
gradually displacing all other materials. 


REDUCED LUBRICATING OILS. 


The paraffin oils just described are the result of the distillation of the 
residuum or redu roduct left behind in the still when distilling crude 
petroleuum. Other lubricating oils having different characteristics from 
those of paraffin oils, and therefore better adapted to certain uses, are made 
more directly from the crude by a reducing process. The lighter elements 
in the crude are driven off generally with great rapidity, their quality being 
ignored in the effort to obtain a proper residue in the still. Atsome works 
vacuum stills are employed for this pu se; that is, stills built sufficiently 
strong to admit of their standing a partial vacuum put upon them by the aid 
of a — during the run to accelerate the withdrawal of the vapors lib- 
erated from the crude by the heat. A refinery making these reduced prod- 
ucts is generally known as a lubricating oil works. The student of the 
methods at such factories finds himself in a labyrinth of processes and sur- 
rounded by multiform products. 

The extremes of refined oils and of waxes are touched, while between lies 
a wilderness of products of all kinds designed to meet the varied tastes, 
whims, or needs of consumers. Some of the oils are mixed with the pressed 
distillate obtained in producing wax, some are mixed with various animal or 
vegetable oils, and some are purified ordecolorized by filtration through ani- 
malcharcoal. Each process is aseparateart. To become proficient in itre- 
quires years of experience. And each process has devoted to it intricate 
— rae machinery, quite beyond our limits in such a report as this 
to de hb 

The advent of petroleum as a lubricant was almost as important as its ad- 
ventas anilluminant. Its cheapness is refiected in the reduced costs of many 
lines of manufacture, where the friction of whirling machinery has to be 
overcome; not to mentionits almost exclusive use for the lubrication of the 
rolling stock of railroads. Improvements in manufacture and more accu- 
rate methods of testing have removed the objections offered to the first 
pee put on the market, namely, disagreeable odor and danger from 

re, either because the oils threw off inflammable vapors or themselves ig- 
nited in spontaneous combustion when heated by friction. What require- 
ments should be met in a satisfactory lubricating oil are admirably sum- 
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marized by Prof. R. H. Thurston, of Cornell University, in his Treatise on 
Friction and Lost Work in eeneey ane Mill Work: 

1. Knough body, or combined ca rity and viscosity,to keep the sur- 
faces between which it is tnsorpened from coming into contact under maxi- 
mum pressure. 

2. The greatest fluidity consistent with the preceding requirements, i. ¢., 
the least fluid friction allowable. 

8. The lowest possible coefficient of friction under the conditions of actual 
use, é. ¢., the sum of the twocomponents, solid and fiuid friction, should be a 


minimum. 
4. A maximum capacity for receiving, transmitting, storing, and carrying 


a heat. 

5. Svecdem from tendency to decompose or to ch in composition, by 

or otherwise, on exposure to the air or w in use. 

6. Entire absence of acid or other properties liable to produce injury of 
materials or metals with which they may be ht in contact. 

7. Ahigh temperature of vaporization and of decomposition and a low 
temperature of solidification. 

%. Special adaption to the conditions as to speed and pressure of rubbing 
surfaces, under which the unguent is to be used. 

9. 1t must be free from grit and from all foreign matter. 

Many grades of petroleum oil are beyond question made to-day suitable to 
soane one of the great variety of bearings upon which they are used which 
meet the above requirements far better than any other lubricant. 

‘This section would be incomplete without a popmng ceoeneetote crude 
oll, secured in a few . that can be used for lu purposes in its 
natural state; the well-known Franklin o11, a first-sand obtained in the 
neighborhood of the city of Franklin: the Smith's Ferry craje of Beaver 
County, and the natural West V nia oil from the region about Parkers- 
burg. te that State. These grades allcome from shallow wells, and have the 

uliarity of not chillingexcept at very low Sena Some ofthem do, 
Lowever, thicken as they are cooled to the of water or below, 
but without depositing py it being now, we believe. a conceded fact 
that paraffine in crystalline forza can not be produced in crude oil by chil- 
ding. ut can be obtained only by first converting the crude into distillate. 
It is only for heavy lubrication that these natural oils are used, and in this 
work they are being 8 by manufactured products, which imitate 
their desirable qualities to a great extent—so much so, that a large propor- 
tion of the goods sold as these natural crudes are the resultof manu- 
facture. 

EXPORT AND DOMESTIC TRADE IN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


Lixport trade.—Barrels.—Cans and cases.—Shipments in bulk.—Tank 
steamers and sailing vessels.—Tank cars.—Tank wagons.—New York 
Produce Exchange rules regulating exports.—State laws regulating the 
sale of petroleum products. 

EXPORT TRADE. 





with this 
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An excellent description of the manufacture, Pewee. 
barrels was given Mr. Bove ton Redwood, official inspector of the 
London Petroleum tion, in his Cantor tectures before the Society 


“The oak staves are oy pn seasoned in Michigan, 
and the barrel heads are brought to the works ready glued up. The tirst 
operation in barrel making consists in fitting the necessary number of 
staves together in a thick wrought-iron ring encircling their lower ends. 
ae > requiring some experience and judgment. The em- 

oO ° 


the interior. and the cu 
number of extra tem iron hoops of great thickness are next slipped 
ard the 


hoops weigh collectively bout 12 sab yt AS iron 
vely abou 8, re- 
Re for a set is teonen.eo thes Svaehuurmet Uetieed tosete 
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one factory at 10,000 per day, we a of about 70miles of hoop 
0 ae ee ; 
= to render the barrels of their fiuid contents 
a they are coated =e 5 eee 
to being required. barrels 
Orie Suet coll eouun ccaieienemnie nae, 
surface, the surplus drained out. There is some pressure 
of steam in the barrel during the operation, and a leak is thus at once 


‘Before the barrels are filled, the hoops require ‘driving’ to take up the 
shrinkage of the wood. This was formerly but 
Iie, Gapger Bee cuventes © snessestel_saahtne Ser Sete steam 

. this apparatus the barre! stands on a like an 
steam hammer, and on turning on the it is witha 
succession of blows, against a number of which closely en 
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the hoops of 2,000 barrels can be driven in ten hours by one man and two 
cae~e8 amount of work which formerly entailed the hand labor of ten 

“The barrels are filled from a rack provided with a series of con- 
nected with a barreli tank. Eack pipe has at its exit end Ary con- 
nected with a valve, which shuts off the oil when the barrel has been filled 
to within 1 gallon of its contents. The shives with which the barrels are 
fone tahoe beg -_ are put in — glue. Jam e which remains per- 
ect a ree from leakage as long as it is handled carefully, and the 
contiameas skin of glue remains intact, is thus produced.” 

As already stated, shipments heretofore made in barrels to many ports 
are now being made in bulk by both nrne one and steamers. e308 
shipments, and the vessels carrying them. will be referred to later. 


CANS AND CASES. 


ieee of oil to warm climates are made exclusively in cans, as bar- 
rels, h cheaper per gallon, are liable to develop leaks when exposed to 
decided changes in temperature. Deliveries to the more distant ports of 
China, Japan, India, Australia, the East Indies,and South America are still, 
and probably will for many years continue to be. made in these packages, as 
bulk vessels can not aff to engage in that trade because no return car- 
goes can be secured, so that the whole expense of the round trip would have 
to be borne by the load of oil carried out, the steamer returning empty. 
Cases can be packed close together, making a solid mass. with no loss of 
ome = aship’s hold. In this respect they have a decided advantage over 
arre 
The cans are of rectangular form, holding five American (or four English 
imperial) gallons, and are put by twos into wooden rect ular boxes. The 
outside dimensions of a case are about 20} inches long by 15 inches high and 
10} inches wide. This makes a very convenient package for handling, the 
weight of the case with thecans fullof oil beingabout 80 pounds. The man- 
ufacture of the can and of the case are distinct industries, the former re- 
quiring delicate and expensive machinery and a large force of skilled me- 
— —— of the — a ane in = nar ==. —— _ 
n plate, is imported from England, the major part of the eavy duty im- 
returned as drawback by the ‘iovernment when the package of 
oil is . This ts also true of the case, much of the lumber used com- 
ing from Canada, a duty being paid when it is brought into this country, 
and refunded on such portion of the lumber as is made up into the case and 
ship abroad. Each can is fitted with a handle of wire or tin and ascrew 
top from which the oil may be poured when the consumer wishes to use it. 
An oil case with tts two cans is a package that reflects great credit on the 
skill of American inventors. 


SHIPMENTS IN BULK. 


of our domestic trade in refined oil and some por- 
tion of the trade in lubricating oils has for many years been done in bulk. 
By this we mean that no package is used for the product as it from 
the to the consumer. Its course is somewhat as follows: When 
finished atthe refinery it is pumped into large storage tanks. From these 
cars. These it to the stations 

again in balk into tanks, from which it is delivered to 
serve it in bulk to the dealers’ tanks, to be by them 
, in some cases, direct from the tank wagon to 
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there were economies to be secured by carry- 
ing of] abroad in bulk, that all of the weight transported would be oil, and 
a package would be saved, not to mention the expense of bring- 
ing yt Raped cee Roger og the gh bg. ly practiced, as 
the barrels had a burden tothe foreign buyer, contents being 
kages left on his hands, numerous objections were 
them were the great cost of providing vessels for the 
the investment, because the 


—— we are pee to read in Prof. 
report Tenth Census, published only eight years ago, a 
long quotation from the Oil and gS News, referring to the plan of chang- 
aderland into a bulker tocarry petro- 
the quotation reads: 
“Inquiry among petroleum men and aioe merchants in this city 
elicited a — that the idea is not considered ticable. 
Said one well-known in : ‘It is my that the system will 
It has been tried three times on ing vessels during the past 
eight years, and each time the vessel waslost. * * * Besides, what is the 
advantage of the system, anyway? Tse vessel must return in ballast, and 
it might as well bring back barrels, which, under the present system, are 
yond _ over = under the proposed method would not be 


export 

“ Messrs. ———. the well-known shipping merchants, state that about 
Pen See a was fitted up with tanks for transport- 
ing in bulk. She proceeded on her journey and was never heard from. 
Her loss was undoubtedly due to her mode of carrying petroleum. Another 
shipping merchant stated that he believed the idea to be impracticable. It 
might be possible to make the tanks strong enough to prevent the escape of 
the vapor of the oil, but all previous experiments had proved failures, and 

there was no reason to suppose that this would 

c ¥* + * + * n 
“The ‘ ofl in bulk" movement does not meet with favor among practical 
rters. They say thatit can not be carried out successfully.’ 
he change in the mode of trans tion when it had once begun was 
ried forward with ity. Tho “ Vaderland ” was not a suc- 
asatank steamer. In 1833 two were fitted up, the “Crusader” 
the “Andromeda."' The former was filled with a numier (45 in all) 
tanks of different sizes, ston in capacity 125 barrels, mak- 
total ca ty of the atone’ 27 gallons. * Andromeda" 
rectangular 72 in number, making the total capac- 
Neither of the steamers made many voyages. 

ht was once fairly ted, it soon became apparent 
construction only in the way of making the change. 
carried from 5.000 to 8,000 barrels each, an! about two 
three trips per year; bulk steamers could be built to carry 
000 barrels, or three times as much as a sailing vessel, and make 
tri year, or three times as many as a sailing vessel. The 
as many as fifty-nine different tank steamers 
States abroad, and fully 76 percentage of the 
refined oll, other than those in cases, were made 


are “converted,” that is, turned into bulk boats, 
can be distingu.shed by hav- 
of, as in the case of the ves- 
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Sai . Bat many of the tank steam - 
ers are constructed especially aura. ieaeteke marine 
architecture. They are built entirely of iron, includ the decks. 
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When loaded the whole body of the vessel is filled with oil, the ship's struc 
ture forming the necessary receptacle, the liquid occupying all the space to 
the ‘‘skin"’ or iron of the sides and bottom. Thisis a great improvement 
over such form of construction as that of the * Crusader" and the * Andro 
meda," already referred to. decreasing the cost of transportation by increas 
ing the carrying capacity ofthe vessel, there being no unoccupied space be 
tween the tanks, and decreasing the risk of fires and explosions, as thes» 
empty spaces gave room for the accumulationofgas. Both theseobjections 
held true against the style of construction adopted later ofa douole bottom, 
the bottom of the oil tanks being elevated a short distance above the actual 
bottom of the ship. The tank ships as now built have a longitudinal and 
numerous transverse buikheads, which, with the stringers and beams put 
in to prevent the sligh est straining, make them, froma structural point 
of view, undoubtedly the safest and strongest vessels in the mercantile ma- 
rine. We fini a clear and comprehensive description of one of the more re- 
cently built steamers, the ‘“Chariois,” in The Marine Trausport of Petro- 
leum, by George Herbert Little, an English naval architect: 

“This vessei is 310 feet long, 39 feet beam, and 25 feet 3 inches deep, and is 
capable of carrying upwards of 3,500 tons of petroleum, besides bunker 
coal, on a moderate draft. 

“The requisite subdivision into eight tanks of moderate size is obtained 
by the introduction of nine thwartship bulkheads, which are very heavily 
stiffened and made extra thick to withstand the pressure due to any one 
tank being full while the others areempty. In addition to these there is a 
longitudinal bulkhead running the entire length of the oil compartments in 
the center of the ship, which further subdivides each tank into two. Wells, 
or water spaces, are formed at each end of the oil compartments, which are 
filled with water when the vessel is loaded with oil, and thereby isolate the 
oil from the rest of the ship ant boiler room, to prevent risk of fire. Each 
tank is provided with a smaller tank above, running up through the 'tween- 
decks tothe upper deck, which is tittea to allow for the expansion and con- 
traction of the oll, due to difference in temperature, without permitting the 
oil to ever fall below the level of the top of the tank proper, which is essen- 
tial to the vessel's stability at sea. 

“It is usual to carry these expansion tanks about half full of ofl. The ex- 
pansion tanks also serve the purpose of giving access to the tanks, proper 
manholes and Jacob's ladders being provided. A special feature in this 
vessel. which the designers had particularly in view, is the fact that she 
could, with very slight alterations, be used for ordinary cargoes, the ex 
pansion tanks arr: convenienuly and of extra size for this pur- 
pose; this is, we think, an important point. The machinery and boilers 
are placed close aft and clear of the oil compartments, and the saloon and 
officers and engineers’ cabins and lery are abaft this, and therefore well 
clear of the tanks. The crew are berthed in the forcastle, and there is a 
long bridge amidships, with a shade or awn deck, connecting it to the 

The shade deck was ft by the designers to make 
the vessel more seaworthy, as she is employed in the Atlantic trade, and 
this es reduces the amount of exposed deck. 

“Theinternal tittings of this vessel are most compiete, and, as a further pre- 
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caution against fire, she is lighted throughout by electric light on the incan- 
descent principle, the engines and dynamos being placed in the engine room 
directly under the control of the engineers. There are also steam heaters 
for all the cabins and the crew. Two powerful pumps are fitted in the 
"*tween-decks with very complete piping arrangements, each pump being 
capable of discharging the entire cargo of oil in thirty hours. As pointed 
out, there is no doubie bottem for water ballast, but tanks are provided at 
both ends for trimming purposes. For ballasting the ship when lizht, two 
or more of the oil tanks are run up with water, special means being pro- 
vided for this purpose, and when so laden the vessel is much steadier at sea 
than if carrying ballast in the ordinary double bottom: and, as these ves- 
seis have to make one cut of every two trips across the Atlantic, light ship, 
this is very important.” 

Experience has suggested some minor improvements since the “Char- 
lois" was built. The vessels constructed later have somewhat greater car- 
ryingcapacity. The expansion tanks are notso large, butextend the whole 
length of the oil tanks they are designed to relieve. The streneto of the 
hull has been still further increased by the additionof another deck or hori- 
zontal partition running through the oil tanks, dividing each intoan upp r 
andlower tank. This iron partition, with its braces, adds materially to the 
stability of the ship both when empty and full. 

The change from barrel to bulk transportation means large economies in 
many ways. Before it was made oil was filled into barrels, each package 
weighed by itself, then rolled to the dock front and hoisted up over the siue 
of the ship, lowered into the hold, and stowed away. Each operation re 
quired considerable manual labor. The sailing vessel, for a month or six 
weeks, Was then exposed to thedelays anid vicissitudes of an ocean voyage 
arriving at length at its destined port. Here she was unloaded, a barre! at 
a time. and the oil stored away in packages to be held until used, subject to 
loss from leakage and serious damage in appearance. By he new method 
of transportation. a steamer comes to the wharf, and the oi! is pumped 
from the retinery storage into her tanks with great rapidity, the largest of 
the ships being loaded in from ten to twelve hours, even though they hold 
four or tive times as much as the sailing vessels of a few years ago. 

A voyage of two weeks and perhaps a few days, the time being subject to 
very close calculation, brings the cargo to the foreign port. Here it is un 
loaded with the same dispatch that was used in loading: the oil being 
pumped into large storage tanks on shore, in which itis held without loss 
or damage until needed: the steamer starting immediately on her return 
trip. Nota moment of time is host and no item of extra expense incurred 


TANK STEAMERS. 


We append a table giving the names of the tank steamers that were 
enga in carrying petroieum from the United States in 18% There 
were fifty-nine in all. Those that carried cargoes from Philadelphia are 
designated byastar. The tableshows the tonnage of each ship, her capacity 
tocarry bulk oil, her length, breadth of beam and depth, and tne flag under 
which she sails. A second table gives similar information in regard to the 
bulk sailing vessels that took cargoes last year from the United States. 


TABLE FF.—List of steamers carrying petroleum in bulk from the United States to foreign countries during the year 1892. 


Registered ton- 


Dimensions of steamer 














































Oil carrying capacity. 1si0 
nage. (English feet). 
Name of steamer. ‘ “ aa skesutitiniisionts : —_____| Flagcarried. 
In gallons. |Intons.| Gross. Net. Length. | Beam.| Depth.| 
IGP oc cts ccc csewsnie ill tacit i ati line estan 1, 200, 600 3, 480 2,914 1,910 320 | 42 26 | British. 
, OS idee ninnipitinlagnenemnictiielatl acta nanclliRigusllgibenckescataiicagitneicntandianepiens 1, 540, 000 4, 450 3, 897 2,927 345 44 | 27 | Dutch. 
Apscheron?. . .... --. 22. -- 222-220 e+ cone one conn ~ - conn. ooo coe ne en 22200 se eeee 650, 000 * 1,800 1, 864 1,441 271 37 | 22 | Belvian. 
in ichiitiadnistinniainteiguncinhe canine nag Win cieetindatida pamdanedien 1, 2.0, 000 3, 655 2, 826 2, 160 310 40 28 | British. 
I vvcu ditties -danded di nn apbidbcktheaienhaeecatas cone 1, 300, 000 4, 350 3, 438 2, 236 330 42 23 Do. 
I tacit is Sata eh alam il 960, 000 2, 800 2, 249 1, 465 281 38 25 Do. 
PE cr inttintcweds qatdcqnctsnndsueveskde natéeaeedee thanebiawne comm ieee 1, 400, 000 4, 060 3, 294 2, 150 330 a 28 Do, 
TIT on ccrertersti atin dapineengnt tines © aatinan miedeenewamitatendettiniaientaiar bia: 1, 260, 00.0 3, 655 2,763 2,107 Sil 40 28 Do, 
BEE ithe nidercecevbntscnkhe usconsmauinian 1, 100, 000 3, 195 2,411 1, 573 204 37 | 26 Do. 
Bremerhaven* .........-. 1, 350, 000 3, 920 3, 393 2,179 339 42 26 Do. 
Brilliant* .... 1, 435, 000 4, 165 3, 162 2,411 319 42 29 | German. 
CREATINE ceric cammawe cen coesnecomtincsan canenastinncennnntielnoimmell 1, 100, 000 3, 195 3, 0985 1, 995 334 | 44 24 | British. 
Burgerm. Peterson 1, 275, 000 3, 700 2,794 2, 090 310 40 28 | German. 
Cadagua* saan nigelaaena anit neiin epinin-am dienes teenniii ie Si emeseennnithiiniamedl oa 1, 020, 000 2, 960 2, 394 1, 858 305 39 26 { Spanish. 
CaUCase®. .... .. 22. 2200 - nnne mown no non wn es co nee wn ewenceecee cooseoescocesesee= 720, 000 2,090 1, 643 1,221 250 35 24 | Belgian, 
Charlois eethahh Ontdlud Sad ev uhwnbund nan wideaten nna dish sunt Ccomeedeanieataaal 1, 200, 000 3, 480 3, 002 1,978 310 41 27 | British. 
CONNEE ccncacdcadsaccescoceneseccsmaninetsduannenceeescee escetetsacouness 1, 175, 000 3, 410 2, S34 1, 872 311 39 25 Do. 
Christine* lasses ant mnnnnnwencennes ermtenncenmnangenennnthieniton 850, 000 2, 465 2, 263 1, 642 280 37 25 | Danish. 
Circassian OE oper nnae cs cemqucassudun suninenimeentanbenwesnenges 980, 000 2, 845 2,243 1, 485 272 38 26 | Brit.sh. 
DIE lira ema keaton sis ve yoann 5 entieceerameagmanmstpinss 1, 200, 000 3, 480 2, 767 1,814 310 40 28 Do. 
Diamant 1, 500, 000 4, 360 3, 525 2, 270 330 43 31 | German. 
Elbruz* .... 1, 230, 000 3, 570 2,715 2, 101 310 40 28 | British. 
Elise a —_ 1, 425, 000 4, 135 &. 194 2, 424 318 41 22 | German. 
Energie > al ah sa acerca aa nanae oaatenmeeneuanmareaeaenmee 1, 225, 000 3, 555 2,765 2, 074 310 40 : Do. 
SN” osesus eses nce cers enen ccnd scencusccucetenccusecddnus ceuscweuae 1, 25€, 000 3, 640 2,750 2, 101 310 40 28 | Do. 
1, 025, 000 2, 975 2, 597 1, 881 300 37 30 Do. 
1, 200, 000 3, 480 2,737 2, 096 310 40 28 Do. 
800, 000 2, 320 2, 123 1, 621 270 36 21 Do. 
1, 100, 000 3, 195 2. 397 1,563 204 37 26 Do. 
1, 210, 000 3, 510 2, 707 2,099 310 40 28 | British. 
1, 100, 000 3, 195 2, 542 2, 007 310 39 26 | Dutch. 
900, 000 2,610 1,979 1,509 270 37 25 | Do. 
1, 155, 000 3, 350 2, 701 1, 948 300 39 29 | Do. 
1, 120, 000 ise tkita ci aicteeest 343 42 28 | British. 
iwcoe| Swe! S| tea] ml f| 3] Be 
, 100, , 357 1,55 294 37 26 | Do. 
ee renner menor enrren mene en an mnre none ihtinienbinananiiel 1, 400, 000 4, 060 3, 300 2, 153 330 42 21 | Do. 
oe Dadian dined dale teatedaWeonceddemoedhadéecancav'sscaneesdeny 1, 500, 000 4, 350 3,507 2, 257 330 43 29 | German, 
arimister iay ~----- aeons 500, 000 _ 1,450 1, 304 849 249 30 23 | British, 
oe er? fry oo fan fee 6S 6S] CUS SS 
wgr- poten eee reese 5 ‘ , 872 i 4 tish. 
Orange Prince* ........... 845, 000 2, 450 1, 808 1,214 260 36 25{ Do, 
oe rere no nett eee nee eeee eee n eee 950, 000 2, 755 2, $21 1, 634 260 30 21 | Belvian. 
Pe ee ena 1, 190, 000 3, 455 2, 675 2, 160 285 40 30 | German. 
trianas a 600, 000 1,750 1, 672 1, 086 260 7 21 | British. 
Petrolea*.........- 950, 000 2, 750 2, 331 1,596 292 37 2 Do. 
Prot nines) fae( fee tm] el |B] Be 
- f rf , 791 2 40 27| Do. 
Rocklight* . 790, 000 2, 295 1,978 1,297 278 33 | 2/' Do. 
ceeans abet, re reemecene a 1, 285, 000 3,730 3, 225 2, 119 312 40 | 2 Do. 
Russian laclinniin Send. senahdnsaner angen 1,200,000} 3,490} 2,716| 2,107 310 4; @ Do. 
Stendard® 625, 000 1, 815 1, 362 1,114 2235 33 | 23 German 
1, 260,600 3, 6 2,78 2,110 310 40 | 23 Do. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


TABLE F'F’.— List of steamers carrying petroleumin bulk from the United States to foreign countries during the year 1892—Continued. 

















Oil carryingcapacity.| Reststered ton- | Dimensions of steamer 








nage. (English feet). | Flag carried 






























Name of steamer. sietaehittinaddenititesiiteinin Ciaanialainatigu epaetiiciaphintinnitis 
In gallons. | In tons | Gross. | Net. |Length. | Beam. Depth. | 
cpeieticinglanaaiin nee ns eee | sovnineeepestasnrenateottenrasonnetesiaseesasteeeemesteeee) <eenaseeessseassss fees cues | —— 
EE” sock pesocanchdunpinonbdath ah ntekie sneieedttd Ades tart edadiceon ve 950, 000 | 2, 336 | 1, 541 | 29 37 25 | British. 
nick ida G6geubocatenuietaleseiuctiocmmsak kuochanrdnnl bidais die ies 675, 000 1,744 Do. 
EE vsccincsarkpawtnsowdoreagasod tien ne ndveuhairts siasumne Sema 720, 000 1,872 French. 
IIE? ‘a: ntnus sini niniv’s idem neaieedtibiedeatinn dei pentiaine 4a eee tad 1, 260, 000 2, 784 British. 
ik in Deeded inde cieu hb cite hice nia vans cane doamacetcien 1, 020, 000 2, 650 Do. 
ctiden cuivahosn chil deine Venadhsab nents atiwrndba decane alabee 1, 270, 000 2,891 German. 
*Took cargo from Philadelphia during 1892. 
TABLE GG.—List of sailing vessels carrying petroleum in bulk from the United States to foreign countries during the year 1892. 
ial siaievagicebuiegiepinntanrinpiantitaiertaidiaimateatinenacaisiilidiaahissiemniciaii atest Sh alia err rat : 
Oil-carrying capacity. Registered ton- | Dimensions of vessel 
Name of vessel. eee eee a _— (BSnglish feet). | wag carried. 
In gallons. | In tons. | Gross. Net. ~ Length. | Beam. | Depth. 
hieinniuniats els tates icin ccinhielictsiie A catanchguaisie cn sraccecns ee 
I ii vn tases cesta annt tess tabeinpentignniateteenGeunscupes pied been 230, 000 665 625 154 33 19 | Norwegian. 
SE ndathedsenenebons damindnsinnntn dren pakke reedeiinnutape bition 870, 000 2, 525 1,709 249 40 22 | Belgian. 
DSc pccnopunppaseennsanacsedwbnehines ihe chonsetbneden tiesieees 500, 1, 450 1, 200 190 38 22 | Norwegian. 
DE bextnawhebbewnnsawerdeucsndddesnguainecbornesebeke tadielaewh iottiass 430, 000 1, 250 |. 1,211 201 36 23 Do. 
IIE is tichncinints ousdx dude seal teeueiie emis nhaamedamredatininariiaasid 875, 000 2,530 |. 1,729 249 40 22 Do. 
Ee ew ress 4 chr seteh nands died pad renee pnantaadeeaee 641, 000 1, 860 |. 1, 279 217 36 21 | French. 








*Took cargo from Philadelphia in 1892. 


BULK BARGES. 


There are several bulk steamers, smaller of course than the ocean steam 
ers, engaged in our coastwise domestic trade. But before either the 
ocean or coastwise steamers were put into service, many bulk barges 
were employed moving refined oiland naphtha about the seaboard harbors. 
This mode of transportation has grown in favor, and to-day, there isa large 
fleet cf such barges, with their attendant steam tugs to furnish motive 
power, employed not only in harbors but in the carrying trade for consid- 
erable distances along the coast and up the large rivers. The barges are of 
wood or tron, some large enough to hold 500,000 gallons, the whole space of 
the hull being divided into tanks for the oil. Simpler in construction than 
bulk ocean steamers, they make it possible to move large quantities of oil 
with dispatch and eccnomy. 


TANK CARS. 


The value of this mode of transportation became apparent in the early 
days of the petroleum industry; but in their construction, as in other 
branches of the business, there has been an evolution. The first cars con- 
sisted of two wooden tubs or vats of 2,000 gallons copnety each, set on an 
ordinary a. car. In 1872, horizontal cylinder tanks of iron were tried. 
Each held about 4,000 gallons. The size has gradually been increased by 
tengthentng the cylinder and increas: its diameter until now many of the 
cars carry 8,000 gallons each. Cars hol this quantity are about 32 feet 
in length and 6 feet in diameter. Thetank is made of quarter-inch steel and 
has on the top a dome, similar to a still dome, to care for the expansion of 
the oll. In the bottom of the car is an outlet valve with a e contrivances 
to admit of connecting lines through which to empty the tank. The total 
number = tank cars employed in the United States is between nine and ten 
thousand. 

TANK WAGONS. 


The delivery of oil by tank wagons is extending the idea of bulk transpor- 
tation to its farthest its. The wisdom of carrying in this way the sage 

uantities, which a steamer or a train of tank cars convey for considerable 

istances, may be ee when the advan of moving the smaller 
quantity which a tank wagon will hold, for the short trip it can make, may 
not be clear That there must be economy or other veneee in this 
method of transportation is indicated by the strong foothold it gained, 
as it is quite ——. ey in our larger cities and towns. 

A tank wagon consists of a horizontal cylinder of steel of about 3} feet in 
diameter, and 8 feet in length, mounted on 4 wheels similar to those used 
on heavy trucks. The capacity varies from 250 to 1,000 gallons; the 1 
sizes being used in cities having paved level streets; the smaller sizes in 
the hilly outlying districts, or in sections where the trade is limited. A few 
of the larger wagons are rigged for three horses. Each tank has some sort 
of a manhole on top for the admission of the oil; and some one of the vari- 
ous designs of outlet cocks and measuring devices for drawing out the oil. 
These, with the receptacle for the cans for carry the oil into stores, the 
driver's seat, and in fact ali of the minor features of the plan of the wagons, 
differ in different cities. In someplaces the ons leave the oil at custom- 
ang SSE but usually are employed to supply the stores in which oil is 
s01d, 

RULES REGULATING EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM. 


Contracts for the sale of petroleum for e rt are made subject to the 
rules of the New York Produce Exchange. is is true of deliveries to be 
made from on and Baltimore as well as from the port of New 
York. We append these rules as now in force: 

“Refined a shall be standard white or better, with a burn test of 
110° Fahrenheit or upward, and of a specific gravity not below 44° Baumé, 
United States dispensatory standard. 

“The burning test of refined petroleum shall be determine( by the use of 
the Saybolt electric instrument, and shall be operated in arriving ata result 
as follows: In 110° and upwards, the a ints, after the first flash 
(which will generally occur between 90° and 95°), shall be taken at 95°, 100°, 
104°, 108°, 110°, 112°, and 115°. 

ae a" and upwards, after first flash, at 100°, 105°, 110°, 115°, 118°, 120°, 122°, 
an P. 

“Tn 180° and nprente, every five de; until b int is reached. 

‘*When refined petroleum is sold in bulk, the quantity s be ascertained 
by measurement on the decks of the tank boats. 

* Refined petroleum shall be delivered in blue, well nted barrels, with 
we eee. Barrels shall be well glued and filled within one or two inches 
of the q 

“Refined troleum in barrels shall be sold by weight, at the rate of 6} 
pownds net to the gallon. 


‘The tares of refined petroleum in barrels shall be weighed by half pounds 
and aeons weight by pounds. 

“The gross weight of packages for refined petroleum shall be not less 
than 360 pounds nor more than 415 pounds, and the actual gross weight 
shall be plainly marked thereon. 

“Barrels shall be made of well seasoned white oak timber, and shall be 
hooped not lighter than as follows: Either with six iron hoops, the head 
hoop 1} inches wide, No. 16 gauge English standard, the quarter hoop 1} 
inches wide, No. 17 gauge, and the bilge hoop 1} inches wide, No. 16 gauge; 
or with eight iron hoops, the head hoop 1} inches wide, No. 17 gauge, the 
collar hoop 1} inches wide, No. 17 gauge, the quarter hoop 1} inches wide, 
No, 18 gauge, and the bilge hoop 14 inches wide, No. 18 gauge. But all old 
barrels of which the 88 Weight is less than 395 pounds may be hooped 
with six iron hoops 1} inches wide, excepting the chine hoop, which shal 
be 1} inches wide. 

“Buyers may test, at their own expense, the correctness of the gros{ 
weight or guage of the whole or part of any lot delivered, and the averagsa 
shortage found ona portion of not less than 10 per cent shall be taken as the 
average amount to be deducted from the lot. 

“The tare shall be plainly marked upon each barrel before it is filled. 
Buyers a test the accuracy of the tare so marked to the extent of 5 per 
cent of the lot, and the average difference between the tare thusascertained 
and the marked tare on the barrels tested shall be accepted as the average 
difference on the entire lot. Any excess of tare so discovered shall be al- 
lowed buyer. 

‘* NAPHTHA. 


a va shall be water white and sweet, and of gravity of from 68° to 
° Baum 
‘“*When naphtha is sold in bulk the quantity shall be ascertained by meas- 
urement on the decks of the tank boats. 
eweee belies in barrels shall be sold by weight, at the rate of 5} pounds net 
e on. 
May seeaenS naphtha shall be painted blue with white heads, and 
we! ued. 
“Na ftha shall be weighed, and may be tested by the buyer, as provided 
in the foregoing rules relating to refinded petroleum. 


RESIDUUM. 


‘*Residuum shall be understood to be the refuse from the distillation of 
crude petroleum, free from coke and water, and from any foreign impuri- 
ties, and of gravity from 16° to 21° Baumé. 

a iduum, when sold in barrels, shall be sold by weight at the rate of 
ve) pounds net per — 

‘*Residuum shall be weighed, and may be tested by the buyer, as provided 
in the foregoing rules relating to refined petroleum, 


EMPTY BARRELS. 


* Unless otherwise stipulated, empty barrels, shall be understood to have 
last contained either refined petroleum or naphtha. 

a oo shall be classified according to the use for which they are fitted, 
as follows: 

‘First class shall include all barrels, which, if properly coopered, would 
be fit to ca fine petroleum or naphtha. 

‘Second class shall include barrels which are unfit for refined petroleum 
or naphtha, but which would, if properly coopered, be fit for crude petro- 
leum. 
‘Third class shall include such barrels as are unfit for either crude, re- 
fined petroleum, or naphtha, but which can be used for residuum, if properly 


coopered. 

«When barrels, which would otherwise be first class, have been injured 
by sand, mold, or water, they sball be placed in the second class. 

“When barrels are sold as they run, the term ‘as they run’ shall be under- 
stood to refer to the condition as to the cooperage only. 

**When barrels have been filled with crude petroleum, and steamed out 
after shipment to Europe, and used for refined oil, such packages shall be 
placed in the second-class. 

‘** All empty barrels must have six hoops, and be delivered in form, shooks 
or staves not being a good delivery. 

“On reinspection of rejected barrels, the buyer must receive the pay for 
such rejections as of the class designated by the inspector, and pay inspec- 
tion on such as he decides were improperly rejected. 


CONTRACTS AND DELIVERIES. 


“All deliveries and contracts for delivery of petroleuin and its products, 
under these rules, shall be of the production of the United States, unless 
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otherwise specified, but refined petroleum made from crude oil of the district 
known as‘ Lima’ or oil made from crude oil of a similar quality or charac- 
ter, shall be excluded. 

“All settlements of contracts for refined petroleum and naphtha shall be 
on the following basis: In barrels of 50 gallons; in bulk on 45 gallons. All 
settlements of contracts for cruds petroleum shall be on the following basis: 
In barrels on 48 gallons; in balk on 42 gallons. 

“All cooperage shall be in prime shipping order. 
shall be excluded, except for residuum. 

** Deliveries of petroleum and its products, sold in bulk, shall be made in 
yard, at refinery or warehouse, free of expense to lighter, quality to be ap- 
proved in the tank at the time of delivery. ; 

‘‘ Deliveries of petroleum and its products in barrels shall be made in yard, 
2% re‘nery or warehouse, where sea-going vessels can load, or, if not, sellers 
to pay lighterage to vessel. 

“The words ‘yard where sea-going vessels can load’ shall be understood 
to mean a yard at which vessels of at least 4,500 barrels capacity can com- 
plete loading. 

“The presentation of an invoice, weigher’s or gauger’s return, acertificate 
of inspection of the oil, together with an accepted order of the warehouse 
yard, or refinery, shall constitute a delivery. 

* No weigher’s or gauger’s return or certificate of inspection dated more 
than four secular days previous to the time of delivery shall be valid, and 
the said returns shall be verified on oath or affirmation when required. 

‘Petroleum and its products shall be held for three days from noon of the 
date of delivery of order, free of storage and insurance. The party issuing 
the delivery order shall keep the goods covered by insurance during the 
three Jays; it being understood, however, that the responsibility of the said 

arty shall only extend to due care in providing insurance, and not to an 
ailure on the part of the underwriters to pay losses which may be sustained. 

“Cargo contracts shall specify dates between which the vessel shall be 
ready for cargo, and also number of lay days vessels will have to load, and 
the term ‘suitable to vessel’ is hereby declared to have no reference to the 
time when vessels shall be ready, but toimply that when ready sellers shall 
deliver and buyers receive in such quantities that the vesssel may be loaded 
in the specified lay days. 

“If a vessel is not ready to receive her cargo on or within specified dates, 
a written notice to the buyers from the sellers on or before the latest named 
date that they are prepared to deliver as per contract, shall be considered a 
delivery. so far as maintaining to the sellers all their rights in the contract, 
and the sellers may commence delivering any time thereafter on one day's 
notice, and may deliver until completed such approximate quantity per day 
as would serve to fill the vessel in the stipulated lay days. 

‘* When goods are delivered to vessel by buyer’s orders, the acceptance of 
them by buyer's inspector shall be an acknowledgment that the goods are 
in accordance with the contract. 

‘*When petroleum or its products are delivered to vessel by buyer's direc- 
tions, the seller's risk shallend upon delivering the goods to the ship's tackle, 
and the seller may require evidence from the buyer that the goods are actu- 
ally covered by insurance until paid for. 

‘“When the capacity of the vessel exceeds or falls short of the amount 
specified in the contract, including the margin, then the specified amount 
shall be delivered. In determining the capacity of the vessel, barrels of fifty 
net gallons capacity in case of refined petroleum and naphtha, barrels of 
forty-eight net gallons capacity in case of crude petroleum, and barrels of 
forty-five net gallons capacity in case of residuum, shall be the basis for 
settlement. 

“On option contracts, when not otherwise stipulated, it shall be under- 
stood that ten days’ notice shall be given, five of which shall be within the 
delivery time specified. When the term ‘ flat’ is used, it shall be understood 
to mean without notice. 

‘*All deliveries shall be made before 5o0’clock p.m. Parties making origi- 
nal deliveries from warehouse or refinery shall do so before 4 o’clock p. m. 

‘Each party to whom delivery is made on an option contract, and who in- 
tends to deliver the same out again on an option contract, shall note on the 
delivery order or memorandum attached thereto the time when received, 
and shall deliver the same outagain within fifteen minutes. Parties having 
oil to receive, and which they intend to deliver out again on an option con- 
tract, but who are preven from so doing by lack of time, shall make de- 
livery by 10 a. m. of the next business day, and each party receiving on the 
extended delivery day shall note the time and deliver out as above specified. 
No delivery shall be allowed beyond 12 m. on the delivery day so extended. 
Parties holding delivery orders or memorandums over fifteen minutes, 
except for cause acceptable to the committee on agen ee shall be liable 
to the party er by such unjust detention to the extent of the damage. 

‘* Payments for all deliveries made before 3 o'clock p. m. shall be in legal 
tenders or certified checks. Parties making deliveries after 3 p. m. can not 
demand legal tenders or certified checks; such deliveries, however, will be 
good if made in conformity with rule, but without delivery order. Pay- 
ment which was extended by reason of delivery after 3 p. m. shall be made 
as provided above before 12 m. of the next business day. 

‘*When calls are made on option contracts, the original call shall be made 
by 10 o'clock in the morning, and parties on whom the call is made shall 
note on the call the time it was received; and if they recall on account of it, 
they shall do so within thirty minutes. 

“When contracts mature on a Sunday or legal holiday, deliveries shall be 
made on the preceding business day. 

“Contracts for the delivery of petroleum or its products may be assigned, 
and the assignee shall succeed to all the rights of the assignor. 

“All assignees of such contracts shall be bound by the obligations of the 
original contracts. 


“In case any party nolding a contract for petroleum or its products shall 
become insolvent, then all such contracts held by such party shall become 
due immeuiately, and shall be settled by the parties in interest at the mar- 
pend oy of the day when such insolvency occurs, for the deliveries stipu- 
la in the contracts, less the customary brokerage. All assignments of 
contracts made in contemplation of, or after, insolvency shall be void. 

‘ae contained in these rules shall be construed to prevent either 
of the o nal contracting parties from making delivery to or claiming 
delivery from the other party to the contract, but such delivery shall in no 
way otherwise invalidate the rights of any assignee of such contract. In 
case, however, a contract has been assigned and either of the original con- 
tracting parties shall become insolvent, the other party to the contract may, 
at any time before the maturity of the contract, demand a sufficient margin 
from the assignee to make the contract good at the market price of the day 
for the delivery stipulated in the contract, and the party calling the margin 
shall put up an equal amount. 

“ Both margins shall be deposited in such trust company as shall be agreed 
upon, and such shall be kept good. Ifthe demand for margin un- 
der this rule be not complied with within twenty-four hours after said de- 
mand, it shall then or thereafter be at the option of the aforesaid party to 
the contract to cancel the same, and settlement shall be made at the market 
= of the day next following such demand, for the delivery stipulated in 

contract, less the customary brokerage. 


Tar and pitch barrels 
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“ INSPECTION, 


‘Buyers shall have the right of naming their inspector, but shall dosoat 
least five days before the maturity of the contract, failing in which the 
sellers may employ, at buyer's expense, any regular petroleum inspector 
approved by the Committee on Petroleum, and his certificate that the oilis 
iu conformity with the contract shall be accepted. Onacontract for prompt 
delivery, or where no notice is required, buyers shall name their inspector 
when contract is executed, otherwise sellers may appoint the inspector at 
buyer's expense. 

‘It shall be the duty of the inspector to promptly inspect all goods tende 
ered, and in case of rejection, to notify the seller immediately, to the end 
that he may be able to fill his contract by replacing the rejected goods 

“In case of dispute between buyer's inspector and the seller, in conse- 
quence of the rejection of goods, the seller shall have the right to name an 
inspector, and if the two can not agree they shall name a third inspector as 
umpire, and a majority of the three shall decide the case and render it in- 
cumbent upon the umpire to give acertificate in the regular form without 
reference to the dispute. Inspectors to whom such dispute is referred shall 
have held uninterrupted license from the New York Produce Exchange for 
at least two years. 

**Inspectors shall have the right to require barrels to be filied with re- 
fined petroleum at least twelve hours before the goods are tendered for in- 
spection. 

“GENERAL RULES. 


‘*The forms of contract hereto annexed are hereby made part of these rules, 
and when not otherwise stipulated it will be understood that negotiations 
are based upon them. 

‘*Washed or fictitious sales are positively forbidden. 

‘Any disputes arising on contracts for petroleum and its products to 
be delivered in Philadelphia or Baltimore shall be adjusted by these rules 

“All transactions in petroleum and its products among members of the 
New York Produce Exchange shall be governed by the above rules, but 
nothing therein contained shall be construed as interfering in any way with 
the rights of members to make such special contracts or conditions as they 
may desire.”’ 

We give below the form of contract for sales of refined oil in bulk and in 
barrels, as showing the general form of all these contracts: 

Contract for refined oil in bulk. 
NEW YORK, ——— —, 18 

Sold for account of M- To M- ——— ——— —— gallons of re- 
fined petroleum in bulk, color to be standard white, or better, burning test 
110° Fahrenheit, or upward, at —— cents per gallon, cash on delivery. To 
be delivered in yard at —— option as totime of delivery during the ———. 

Subject to the rules of the New York Produce Exchange. 

Brokerage one-half of 1 per cent by seller. 











Broker. 
Option contract for refined oil in barrels. 
NEW YORK, —, 18 

Sold for account of M- to M- , —— barrels — per 
cent, more or less, refined petroleum. Color to be standard white, or better 
Burning test 110° Fahrenheit, or upward, at —— cents per gallon, cash on 
delivery, in yard suitable to vessel. Vessel to be ready not earlier the —— 
of , 18—, nor later than the —— of , 18—, with —— days to load. 

Subject to the rules of the New York Produce Exchange. 

Brokerage one-half of 1 per cent by seller. 


























Broker. 

It may be well to add that the 44° gravity, Baumé, United States Dispen- 
satory standard, mentioned in these rules, corresponds to .8045 real specific 
gravity. Reference is also made to standard white color. There are three 
grades of color recognized in export shipments—standard white (straw 
color), water white (colorless), and a shade of color intermediate between 
the two, called prime white. Oneof the rules speaks of 110° fire test. This 
means an oil which does not ignite when raised to this temperature in a 
testing apparatus, which we will describe later, and se fire, by means 
either of a burning splinter of wood, a burning piece of string, a little lamp 
or gas jet, or electricity, is applied to it. 

When no other test is designated in a contract 110° test is implied. But 
many countries have their own laws to regulate the test of the oil that can 
be lezally used, and these laws generally — the means for ascertain- 
ing the test. For example, England has fixed a minimum limit in the flash 
at 73° Fahrenheit, on an instrument devised by the eminent chemist, Sir 
Frederick Abel, with the aid of Dr. W. Kellner, assistant chemist of the Eng- 
lish war department. The test is to be found in the manner carefully out- 
lined by the law, to be explained more fully in our section on modes of test- 
ing. Germany has a different test, with a minimum of flash at 21° on the 
Celsius scale or centigrade division of the thermometer, corresponding prac- 
tically to 70° Fahrenheit, their own instrument to be used. In preparing 
oil for shipment to any country an effort is always made to have it comply 
with the legal requirements in regard to test, the oil being examined accord- 
ing tothe mode of testing prescribed by that country. 


STATE LAWS REGULATING THE SALE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


The Legislatures of nearly all the States of the Union have enacted some 
restrictions on the manufacture and sale of oils. These show a wide diver- 
gence as regards the mode of examination and the test prescribed. It isnot 
our intention to review this confused condition of legislation. The law in 
our State is that of May 15, 1874 (P. L., 189). Itis, perhaps, as simple and sat- 
es asany. It fixes a fire-test limit of not less than 110° Fahrenheit 
for any illuminating product, such fire test to be ascertained on the Taglia- 
bue cup, or the instrument that may be used by the inspectors of export oll. 
We append a copy of the law: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE LAWS FOR PETROLEUM. 
[P. L., 189, May 15, 1874.] 


1. No refined petroleum, kerosene, naphtha, benzole, gasoline, or any 
fluid, be they designated by whatsoever name, the fire test of which shall 
be less than 110° Fahrenheit, shall be sold or offered for sale as an illumi- 
nator for consumption within the limits of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2. Said fire test shall be determined by an inspector appointed under the 
rovisions of this act, who shall use Tagliabue’s or such other well-defined 
nstrument as may be used by the inspectors of export oil, according to the 

following formula: Heat with alcohol smali flame; when thermometer in- 
dicates 90° remove lamp; at 95° try for a flash, with small bead of fire on 
end of string, held within a quarter of an inch of surface of oil; replace 
lamp, and work oil up gradually from this point until the burning point is 
reached, removing lamp every 4°, and allowing oil to run up 3° before re- 
placing lamp, flashing oil each time, just before lamp is replaced, until re- 
sult is attained. 
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%. The said inspector shall be appointed by the courts of common pleas, 
one in each county in the Commonwealth wherein said burning oil or fluids, 
as before mentioned, are manufactured: Provided, Thatin any county where 
there shall be more than one court of common pleas, the said appointments 
shall be made by court No. 1 in said counties, and in any county wherein is 
situated a city of more than 300,000 inhabitants, in such case in lieu of court 
No. 1 the pane of inspector shall be made by the mayor of said city. 

4. The said inspectors shall hold their office for the term of three years, un- 

less sooner removed by the appointing power, for incompetency, or found 
guaity under the provisions of this act; vacancies in said office to be filled 
xy the authority in which the appointing power is vested by this section. 
The said inspectors shail be authorized to appoint such clerks or deputies 
as they may tind requisite for the carrying out of the duties s ified under 
this act; the said clerks and deputies shall be paid out of the fees of the 
office, by the inspector of the county wherein the service is performed; all 
clerks and deputies are held answerable by this act, and subject to the same 
penalties for violating any of its provisions as are provided in this act for 
the punishment of the appointed inspectors. 

Mach inspector, deputy. or clerk, after receiving his appointment, and 
prior to entering upon the duties of the office for which he is appointed, 
shall file in the office of the prothonotary of the court of common pleas, an 
oath or affirmation that he will well and truly perform the duties of his 
office and carry out the provisions of this act, and said tuspectors shall also 
file a bond, wi.h one or more approved securities, in style similar to that of 
the sheriff of the county, in the penal sum of $10,000, for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of said inspector's office, as provided in this act. 

The said inspector is hereby empuwered to receive and collect from the 
manufacturer or owner the sum of 20 cents per package for each package 
inspected in or lot under ten; 10 cents per package for each packace in- 
spe ted in any lot not more than fifsy; 7 cents per package foreach package 
inspected in any lot or all lots over tifty; and#i for each car of bulk retined 
oll; and in case any person shall call upon said inspector to inspect one 
package of refined oil, he shall charge said person for each inspection 50 
cents. ‘The said inspector shall provide at his own cost stencilsfor the pur- 
pase of branding packages, to read thus: ‘‘State of Pennsylvania, tire-test 

10°,’ with name of inspector: Provided, When oil so inspected shall stanca 
nighes test, the inspector shali designate such actual test by his brand. 

. The sald inspector, or his clerks or deputies, shali and are hereby em- 
powered to enter any place or building where oil or iuids, as before desig- 
nated in this act, are manufactured, kept in store for sale or consumption, 
in thisCommonwealth, and insuch counties where oil is sold and not manu- 
ufactured, for which no inspector has been appointed, or in any other place 
within the limits of this State, wherein he has reason for believing that oil 
is peing kept orsold contrary to the provisions of this act, or forthe purpose 
of carrying out the true intent and meaning of this act, any inspector shall 
have the privilege to reinspect, and.is ana to inspect any oil, 
as hereinbefore designated in section 1, which he may, by any reason believe 
to be under fire test, and if so found by him to be under fire test and falsely 
branded, he shall prosecute or cause to be prosecuted the offender, as herein 
authorized in section 4 of this act; nocharge shall be made for reinspection. 

6. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject to 
a tine of not less than $250, nor more than #500, or imprisonment not less 
than one year, or both, at the discretion of the court, one-half of said fine 
to go to the prosecutor and one-half to the school fund in the district 
where such misdemeanor may have been committed. Also, if any person 
shal! sustain damage to his prepers or injury to his person, by reason ofa 
violation of any of the provisions of this act by another person, the person 
guilty of said violation shall be liable to the person injured for all damages 
sustained thereby. 

7. All the oils or fluids subject to inspection under this act that may be 
found in the hands of those who sell in less quantities than one barrel, with 
a fraudulent brand or mark of inspection, or found to have been adulter- 
ated or not coming up to the fire test, as the mark of inspection would indi- 
cate, shall be subject to seizure by the said inspector, and the same shall, 
after ten days public notice, be sold solely for redistillation, the proceeds 
of such sale, after deducting the necessary e of sale and seizure, shall 
one-half be given to the public school fund wherever thse seizure was made 
and one-half to the informer. 

8, Any inspector or deputy appointed under this act who shall violate any 
of its provisions, ~ neglecting to inspect upon ss or shall falsely 
brand any oil or fluid, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $250 nor more than $1.000, and 
be subject to imprisonment for not less than three months or more than one 
year, or both, subject to the discretion of the court, one-half of the fine to go 
to the informer and one-half to the school fund of the district wherein the 
offense Was committed. 

9 The packages contain oil manufactured for export shall be branded 
with a stencil by the manufacturer with the words ‘‘F'or export" all ben- 
zine, naphtha, or any hydrocarbons, created in the manufacture of refined 
oil from crude petroleum, or otherwise manufactured, shall be inspected 
and branded ‘ Benzine,”’ and shall not be kept for sale or used in any way 
for giving light to be burned in lamps; and this act shall not be construed 
to prohibit their use in making gas to be conveyed through pipes to burn- 
ers similar to gas in city gas works, to be used for the same purpose, and fur- 
ther the penalties for violating this section shall be the same as applied to 
the use of refined oil below legal test. 

10. Nothing contained in this act shall be construed or held toapply inany 
manner to any kind of oil or fluid manufactured for export from tais State, 
or ~ pee from one State to another through the limits of this Common- 
wealth. 

ll. Any person = pee who shall sell or cause to be sold any barrel or 
package, or who shall refill the same without first removing the brand of 
the inspector, shall be liable to a fine of $800 for e barrel or package sold 
or delivered or retilled; said fines shal) be recoverabie as other fines of like 
character are recoverable by law, and one-half shall go to the informer and 
Se to the school fund of the district in which the offense was commit- 

MODES OF TESTING PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


Refined oil—Lubricating oils—Paraffin wax. 


REFINED OILS. 


In addition to an inspection for color, which is a simple examination by 
the eye, refined oils are subjected to two tests, one to rtain their = 
cific gravity, and the other to determine their fire test." The lines of de- 
mareation between oil and naphtha, the product from crude lighter than oil, 
on the one hand, and between oil and residuum, the product heavier than 
oil, on the other, is, as has been seen, a purely arbitrary one. It has.also 
been seen that it is not practicable to make an oil absolutely free from the 


volatile elements of the crude called naphtha, or the heavier elements that 


be left in the still as residuum. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





The presence of too large a proportion of the former renders the oil un- 
safe for illuminating purposes, as these lighter hydrocarbons vaporize at 
temperatures so low that the lamp may become filled with gas and an ex- 
plosionfollow. The presence of too large a prsneesion: of the heavier ele- 
ments injures the illuminating properties of the oil by preventing it from 
burning freely. The —— gravity test aims to show the density of the 
oil, and so to indicate, in a general way, the quantity of the heavier hydro- 
carbons it contains. 

Gravity.—To make a test for gravity, a tall glass jar is filled with the oil 
and acombined hydrometer and thermometerisimmersedinit. The bydrom 
eter, which is graded according to the Baumé scale, registers the gravity, 
and the thermometer indicates the temperature of the oil. Standards fo, 
gravity require the oil to be at 60° temperature when tested, but care/ully 
prepared tables have been made for correcting the hydrometer reading to a 
60° temperature basis, so that the gravity can be ascertained quickly with 
the oil at temperatures both above and below 60°. We give, among our sta 
istics on petroleum products, a table showing the corresponding real spe 
cific gravity and the weightof one gallon of oil foreach degree of the Baumé 
hydrometer. In the absence of a table, however, Baumé can be easily con 
verted into real specific gravity by dividing 140 by 130, plus the degree inu 
cated on the Baumé scale. 

Fiash and fire tesis.—The test for avity is of but little moment in com 
— with that to ascertain the fire test of the oil. Upon it the public 

ave to depend for a guaranty that the product can be used for illuminat- 
ing purposes with saiety. Proper methods and sufficient care should be 
employed in manufacture to insure, in the finished product, the absence of 
the more volatile hydrocarbons, which are vaporized at low temperatures, 
and may form an inflammable atmosphere in the oil reservoir of lamps. 
Accord to the axiom of Dr. F. H. Chandler, of the Columbia Coliege 
School of Mines, ‘‘No lamp is safe with dangerous oil and every lamp is 
safe with safe oil.” 

This does not necessarily mean the establishment of a high test require- 
ment that will be burdensome, both to the manufacturers by resvricting 
their yield to too narrow limita, and, at the same time, to the consumers, it 
being a well-known fact that as the test is raised oil proves less satisfac- 
tory as an illuminant, specially constructed lamps being required to make 
very high products burn atali. There is needed aa @ test that will de 
tect the presence of the easily volatilized elements, which unscrupulous re- 
finers sometimes leave in their burning oil to cover up defects in manufac- 
ture. As low a fire test a as comes within the limit of safety, 
rigorously enforced, is all that is needed to accomplish this end. 

While considering this topic of safety we can not forbear to quote a para- 
gars from an article by Mr. Boverton Redwood, the secretary of the Lon 

on Petroleum Association, and their inspector, who was the associate of 
Sir Frederick Abel in the most thorough investigation of the subject made 
in England before the adoption of the admirable law now in force. hat 
the same conclusion has been reached by every scientific study of the ques- 
tion, is reassuring to the people of Pennsylvania, to whom the petroleum 
industry is so important: 

“There are probably no grounds for supposing that petroleum oil consti 
tutes a dangerous article in the ordinary stoek of an oilman. On the con- 
trary, there is a good deal of evidence in support of the opposite view. 
Thus, to take one instance only, in the case of one of the most recent fires at 
an oilman’s shop almost the oaly portion of the contents of the shop which 
had escaped destruction were three barrels of petroleum oil, constituting, ac- 
cording to the evidence given, the whole stock of this material on the prem- 
ises at the time of the fire. These barrels were a good deal charred, but 
still held a considerable quantity of oil. 

‘Petroleum is, in fact, a far less dangerous liquid than is commonly sup- 
posed, as was pointed out some years ago. and again last year, by Sir Ivre- 
erick Abel in lectures at the Royal Institution. Statistics show that tac 
destruction of petroleum-laden ships by fire is very rare, and at least on» 
case is on record where a vessei carrying petroleum having been set on tire 
by lightning, the fire was extinguished, and the cargo brought safely into 
port. Many barrels discharged from the vessel in question bore evidence « 
the heat to which they had been subjected, being in some cases so muci 
charred that a penknife biade could be driven through the staves, and yu! 
these barrels still held the oil intact.” 

When oil is heated, vapors are thrown off, and, being heavier than air. 
they do not rise far from the surface of the oil under test. On passiny a 
light over this surface. as the temperature of the oil is raised, there will 
first appear what the English petroleum act of 1862describesas a‘ pale blue 
flicker or flash,"’ caused by the vapor igniting and burning off from tho sur 
face of the oil. The temperature of the oil when this tirst occurs, is callol 
its ‘* flash test’ or “‘ flasning point."’ As the temperature rises still furihe: 
a point is reached at which the oil itself takes tire on the application o! 
hignees taper. This is called its “burning point" or ‘‘fire test.” 

guition is always preceded by a flash, but the difference in temperattre 
between the points of flash and burning varies according to the grade of 
oil and its mode of manufacture. It will be clear from this description t |i. 
at neither of these temperatures would the oil ignite in spontaneous cv 
bustion, as a light is required to secure even the flash referred to. Sj 
taneous combustion will not take place until the oil has been heated to 
least 300° higherthan thetechnical *‘ burning point’ prescribed by our Stats 
law. Testers soon found that the flash and burning points were affecte | by 
the manner in which the oil was heated, by the size of the light applied '> 
the surface, and by many other features of the test, if the details were |0! 
to the discretion of the operator. 

It was necessary either to outline with great minuteness every step int 
test. or invent an instrument that would do the work mechanically, a0 |, 
therefore, always uniformly. Modern testing cups aim to do this. ‘10 
instruments have been improved, and modes of testing made more uniform 
The old method of a burning splinter of wood or a bead of fireon tie 
end of a string across the surface of the oil has been supplanted by mechani- 
ca! devices which a a flame of a little lamp near to the oil, or by the 
use of an electric — 

The us adopted by the New York Produce Exchange is that known 
as the bolt elec tester, which has been in use since i879. It is much 
like the Tagliabue cup: but uses an electric spark instead of a burnins 
splinter of wood to communicate the fire to the vapor. A copper waicr 
bath, heated by aspirit lamp or gae jet, has.set in its topaglass petroleu!n- 
holder. A thermometer is held in place in the water bath and in- 
other in the oil, while a clever device throws an electric spark across 
the surface of the oil whenever desired. The water bath filled and 
heated to 100° Fabrenheit, and the lamp removed. The oil cup ‘s 
filled to within one of an inch of its top, and placed in the bath. 
When the temperature of the oil reaches 99°, an electric spark is sent 
acrossit. The lamp is then replaced under the water bath and the spark 
ae a re of the oil is 95°, and again when it is 100’, 
104°, 108°, 110°, 112°, 115°, or until the oil flashes. The cup prescribed by 
our State law is = = on cup, which roe ae —s S 
Saybolt excep) a taper. instead an electric 8 
used-the objective point being that at which the oil itself ignites. 
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Undoubtedly the test most widely employed the world over is that of Sir | 
y 


Frederick Abel, .dopted by the English Parliament, August 21, 1879. The 
specications of the apparatus as described minutely in tne law are briefly 
as follows 

A cylindrical oilcup of gun metal or brass, tinned inside, 2 inches in diam 















eter and 2.2 inches high, provided with a close-litting, overlappin 
cover Which carries the thermometer and test lamp, 1S Suspended Ina 
or beating vessel consisting of two flat bovt« copper cylit d 
one 3 inches in diameter and 2} inches high, the outer one: i 1 
eter and 5 hes hi the smaller set inside of the larg 
between t n filied with water. Theo up, therefore, is su ‘ n 
air space of one-half inch, heated by a water bath, which in t i 

A copper cylinder or jacket, 6) inches In diameter, surr } Cc er 
bath. A thermom ris provided fo 18 Wat and another for the 
oil. The light for t is furnished by) little lamp, supported on th 
cover of the oilcup in such a way that, as a slide is movei—unecovering a 
square hole in the cover of the eup—it is tilted so as to bring the fl: 36 
below the cover, retur ick 





its original position as the s'ideis mov 





Near the lamp is a littl , the ions of which represent the size of 
the test Lame to be use W here ¢ » be obtained the oil lamp is to b 


replaced by ras flame; but the size of the flame is still to be regulated by 
the standard bead. 

1e te:nperature of the water bath is brought to 130°, and the lamp used 
for heatingis withdrawn. The oil cup is then filled to within one-half inch 
of the top with oil at 60° temperature, and placed in position. When the ol 
reaches 66° the operation of testing is commenced, the test flame being 
plied once for every rise of ons degree. Tais is done by slowly draw! 
open the slide—while a pendulum 24 inches in length performs three « 
lations—ani closing during a fourth oscillation, the movement of the slide 
swinging the light of the testing lamp below the cover of the oil cup, as de- 
scribed above. 
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LUBRICATING OILS 


In addition to tests for gravity, flash and burning points—which are made 
in ways somewhat similar tothe tests applied to the retined oil—lubricating 
oils are subjected to two other tests, to determine their ‘‘ viscosity,’ and 
their “cold test.”” By the furmer it is claimed that the lubricating proper 
ties of the oil can be, to a large extent. determined. It shows its viscidity 
or glutinous quality. The test is made by noting the length of time occu- 
pied by a given quantity of the oil in flowing through a small orifice, of pre- 
scribed dimensions and form, at a given temperature; the longer the time 
required the greater the viscosity. 

By cold test is meant the temperature at which the oil thickens or becomes 
cloudy, or ceases to flow because of the crystallization of the paraffin it 
contains. The test is usually made by slowly cooling the oil ina small tube 
or long bottle, about 5} inches in length and 14 inches in diameter, in which 
a thermometer is inserted to note the temperature at which the oil no longer 
flows when the bottle or tube is inclined, or the temperature at which depo 
sition of parattin commences. 





PARAFFIN WAX, 


This is subjected to two tests: one to ascertain the amountof oil left in it, 
and the other to determine its melting point. The former test is applied 
by noting the loss in weight of a given quantity of Wax when subjected to 
toa specified pressure for a certain length of time. By melting point is 
meant the temperature at which the wax after being melted begins to 
solidify on cooling. A thermometer is inserted in the melted wax and used 
to gently agitate it until a film of the crystallizing product appears. The 
temperature as noted is the so-called melting point of the wax. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR IN PETROLEUM 
MANUIFACTURE. 


Yomparison of records of Tenth and Eleventh United States Census—Num 
Cc f is of Tent LI th United States ¢ N 
ber of employés during 1883)—Wages paid in 1859—Tables of statistics. 


We have brought together in the tables that follow the records of the 
Tenth and Eleventh United States Census in regard to petroleum manufa 
ture. We have already, under the head of petroleum production, compared 
these records so far as they cover the mining and storing of crude oil. We 
wili here simply repeat that the total number of men employed in produc 
ing crude during the census year ending May 31, 1880. was 11,157. and th 
wages paid were #./87,900. The men employed during the census year end 
ing December 31, 1889, were 19.832, and the wages paid, $7,423,781. ~ 

The ceusus figures on manufactures bear out the other records submitted 
in this report of the growth of the petroleum industry. During the year of 
the Tenth Census, 17,417.455 barrels (42 gallons) of crude oil were consumed 
During the year of the Eleventh Census, the consumption had increased to 
29,474 774 barrels (42 gallons), a gain of 70 per cent. This increase represents 
50,407,384 gallons for the year, or over 40,000 barrelsfor each working day of 
the year. The macnitude of this increase can perhaps be most easily com- 
prehended when we recollect that upto the year 1877 (only three years be- 
tore the Tenth Census), the total yearly production of crude had been much 
less than this gain in annual consumption during ten years. The averace 
production of crude for 1875 an | 1876 was only three-fourths of this increase 
in consumption and less than one-third, in fact only 30 per cent of the total 
consuip ption for the year 1889. 

The investment of capital in the industry corresponded with the growth. 
During the decade, the total money employed in manufacturing petroleum 
was almost trebled, being increased from 827,325,746 to 276,383.608. Unfor- 
tunately the census of 1880 did not work out the divisions of investment to 
the extent that the census of 1889 will do: but the items which we have of 
cost of buildings and of cost of machinery and tools seem to ratify the ac- 
curacy of the increase in total investment. the former showing over three 
a and the latter over five times, as much in the latter as in the earlier 

riod. 

Pirhe records of the Eleventh Census on the employment of labor and 
wages, While not absolutely complete. are very comprehensive and, we be- 
lieve, unusually accurate. The census of ten years before presented only 
the total number of employés engaged in manufacturing petroleum prod 
ucts, and made no report whatever of the men employed in producing crude 
oil. In both these departments the Eleventh Census furnishes exhaustive 
records,giving the number of men, careful y classified as to the branches 
of work done, and the rates of wages received. Our tables BB, CC. and EK, 
prepared from data of the Eleventh Census, show these facts fully in refer- 
ence to the production of crude. We append twotables (KK and LL) giv- 
ing the record of labor employed and wages received in manufacturing the 
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countless products of petroleum. The numbers employed in each cla f 
work Were as follows: 

s ter ~ s ( irpe! - 
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Stiilmen .. j 69 
Chief stillmen 

Still cleaners : 

I Liters i 

re pers 1, 007 4 
v itters o ° J ! 3 
Laborers 3, I > 
| Bmeineere ........<-<<«- 1i4 ism 

Fin ren . Hi0 1 

I iia ccestiexmintananerginam 4h) 

Mechanics oan ncousecum 20h | Cap t > 
Pressmen ae 216 | B vy 

Boiler-Makers ........<<-+<- . . d 

Boilermen ADO 115 | a , 
Bone burners...... : 7 15 | Lead b 1ers 

Teamsters _._._. ; eS 165 | Candle maker 

Watchmen .... ‘ cn delileaga 126 | Various helpers 

This shows a total of 11,180 men. To these must be added 1,554 men no 

on reports not made in sufficient detail to admit of cla 

| 

| This makes the total employés in manufacturi 
The record of men engaged in production shows 

| 

| _ Large as this number is, it does not enumerate all the labor force « 

| industry. A moment's reflection will su that it does not i 

} occupied in transporting the crude oil by pipe or cars, nor i ovin 

} rious products by rail, barge, sailing vessel, and steamer. Nor ‘ 

| brace the large corps engaged in the many mercantile branches of the 
ness. It would probably not be an overstatement to estimate the tot 

ployeés in the petroleum industry at 50,v00 

| lhe rates of wages paid, we are inclined to think, will compare favora 
with those given in any other industry of equal agnitu Of 1 

| 11,180 employés in manufacturing petroleum products, only 1,310, o ‘ 

| than 12 per cent, received below $1.50 per day, While 4,528, or over 40 per ce 
were paid at the rate of #2 per day and above. Of the l2 per cent receiy 
less than 31.50 per day, fully 5 per cent were office boys iteturns s il 
those furnished the Census Bureau, but of to-day’s date, would show a i 


siderable increase in the number of empioyés, and if any chanye in w 
they would be advances 

The following tables support the statements just made 

Table HH.—Quantities and values of crude petroleum consumed, a 





petroleum products manufactured for the years covered by >I 
the Tenth United States Census (year ending May 31, 1880), and t 
United States Census (year ending December : issu 


} 
| ‘Table Capital employed in the manu acture of petroleu 
shown by the Tenth and Eleventh United States Census Repo 





lable JJ.—Comparisons of capital invested, cost of sleria i 
of products in manutacturing petroleum during the years « 


reports of the Tenthand Eleventh United States Census 














Table KiX.—Classes of labor employed and wages paid in 
petroleum products during the year ending December 31, 1889 
t LL.—Range of wages paid in manufacturing peti 
during the year ending December 31, 1889. 
TABLE HH.— (Quantities and val ( rude petroleum consu tnd 
um products manu/actu rin sears covered by t r ) 
Un ad States Census er 7 May 3 188 if / 
8S s Census (year ending D fr 31, 1839). 
Tenth 1 t I 1 | ] 
| states | 
Barre Value B Va 
Crude petroleum 
consumed 17, 417, 455 $16, 340, 581 29, 47 { } I 173 
Products: 
} Naphtha and 
| gasoline 1, 508, 019 2, 920, 678 76,934; 7,759,637) 2,068, 8 4 9 
Lliuminating 
j oils ......--..) 11, 018, 798) 37, 042, 338) 17, 853, 861, 51,031,914 6, 845, G65 RO, 576 
| Residuum.... 229, 13 297, 718, LO 79, 052 23,973 23 
Parailin oils 79, 465 108, 023 b, 327) 2,493,463) 515, 8 2 ONS, 440 
Reduced oils..| 204,841, 1,024,017 733, 856} 1, 863, 876 2O O14 ) 
| Natural fil- | 
| tered oils ____| 70, 415 611, 572 110, 165 410, 729 7D 00, 843 
| Filtered cylin- | 
i der oils... _.- 26, 018 371, 020 212,902) 1,299, 798 16, 974 928, 773 
Ointments| 
and greases.| = 134, 513 1, 15 04, 30 19, f 
Parattin wax 31, 558 641, 044 183, 260! 2, 412, Sue i 702 
Residuum 
BUOTECS ....]..<c0--- a 63, 90% 63, 903 
| All other 
products ..../...... 193, 581 349, 37 5 88 
Total man- 
ufac tured 
products -.|13, 168,272 43,705, 218/24, 073, 655. 74, 368, 4 663, 233 
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Crude petroleum figured at 42 gallons to the barrel; petroleum products 
figured at 50 gallons to the barrel; paraffine wax figured at 250 pounds to 
the barrel. Value of products does not include packages. Values are in 
dollars. 





TABLE IL.—Capital ompteyes in the manufacture of petroleum products, as 
shown by the Tenth and Eleventh United States Census reports. 























Tenth Eleventh 
United States | United States 
Census. Census. 

ii atti ee wanna Norecovd___. $7, 524, 626 
Investment in buildings .................-..---- $1, 899, 288 6, 178, 250 
Investment in machinery, tools, etc ......-...- 8, 737, 998 19, 338, 480 
Total iavestment in plant .................. No record... 33, 036, 365 
Capital, other than that invested in plant....- No record... 43, 347, 243 
Total capital invested................-..-..- 27, 325, 746 76, 383, 608 
Number of firms and corporations............. Pane, te eo ee ae 








ae Tenth United States Census report was for the year ending May 31, 


The Eleventh United States Census report was for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1889, ’ or 
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TABLE JJ.—Comparisonsof apes invested, cost of material, and value of prod- 
ucts in manufacturing petroleum during the years covered by the reports of 
the Tenth United States Census (year ending May 31, 1880), and the Hleventh 
United States Census (year ending December 31, 1889). 








Increase of the Elev- 
enth over Tenth 


Tenth Eleventh 














Cc b> 
cue States — States oe 
Jensus. Jensus. 
Percen- 
Amounts. | tages. 
Number of firms or - 
corporations _......... 86 105 Oe aa 
‘otal capital in- 
ee atiinanieie #27, 325, 746 $76, 383,608 | 849, 057, 862 179 
Cost of materials: Pee Be a ce 
a SE eee 16, 340, 581 44, 267,554 | 27,926,973 170 
| ESE eee 1, 319, 008 1,748, 600 420, GOB |.........- 
Sulphuric acid...... 1, 206, 052 1, 488, 363 EE Ed cone wee 
Packages............ 15, 964, 627 16, 466, 932 REED tosceeneace 
All other material... 168, 833 12, 969, 640 12, 800, 807 loceedneee. 
Total cost of raw : o 
material ........ 34, 999, 101 76, 941, 089 41, 941, 988 120 
Total value of manu- a 
factured product, in- 
cluding packages. .... 59, 669, 845 90, 835, 384 81, 165, 539 52 








TABLE KK.—Classes of labor employed and wages paid in manufacturing petroleum products during the year ending December 31, 1889. 


{From data Eleventh United States Census. ] 





Superintendents. Foremen. Salesmen. 


















































Bookkeepers. Clerks. 
jie oy aoe ~ Rate Rate " Ratep| Rate 2 Rate - Rate | Rate . Rate 
. . Y . 0. per r ° r 0. r r oO. per 
month.) day. . month. das day. month. day. month. 
Ot oad $8. 91 13 $5. 41 = $4. 00 1 | $5.00 FS ciwingd $2. 00 3 $75 
tL spdcian 8. 33 2 5.00 le ea ol 3.50 18 | 4.00 De easel 1.90 1 70 
Dh eccesccel wee 1 4.00 Oe te 3.25 1| 3.84 hy Caen 1.75 2 62} 
DS ac cceal 7. 83 7 8.75 ia YS 3] 3.40 Bg 1.70 1 60 
ah ewecoen 7.00 5 3.72 1 Be Wh ansied 1] 3.33 7 RS 1.65 5 50 
DA snaonied 6. 00 2 3. 56 1 tcc cutee 211 | 3.30 DS eee 1.60 2 45 
Faint sake 5. 48 43 8.35 Sdiddieds Ria nabdditen deatinsestinunclpbosdatesestmitoiastabe 1| 3.25 ee 1.50 1 40 
oc as sees 5.00 8 SN OI le A a a eceulacsaudasl suns ndse 1] 3.20 a 1. 20 3 3d 
OR al 3.40 2 een <) Be “WE deccisshioevecditinatacloon ial dia ak tee 73 | 3.00 3 re 
Pecos: 3.00 9 SSE i sdbatiatbiiaainbabipaidinedendedan tn dseanalamnnanteighaintiindndinninindines oc 4] 2.92 2 Beas a ish Eee tin 
1} $250 |....-... 2 8.00 |....20-|----cnn-|ooeenon-|-onneee|encecnee| ove Susbelbbuiiens]-bentunlnonnassn 17 | 2.86 1 117 wecseeee|oneenee|eoee ee 
1  & eee 29 WEP Eepeidishageteciicensackdlasactwclpadbrentinosnunbalscnnosslccased i sanakae 4] 2.70 4 110 | a eo 
1 aust kota deaat 2 PN Es caiicclmaphidcindsneabbaedlsodenteeeek deuicied tutta laaaniaitekuniehed iasie sabe 9} 2.60 4 a iat (Sh phaaly 
R41 ME Bckskccse 1 2. 75 sessedianiitias sina ideal teers Tea a aes 12| 2.50 4 BEE J ecvconeefeowenes cee 
3 GE divssian 4 SE lindas Uaviethaaduaahinsdnndibiaipiatinhticncwelsiaiban Asner secs iacn veoe 1| 225 9 ee 
cies Ugh eal 2) 2.65 enibmbiebidmuiscnmisneel Cia 2 gy aan ressees|coascecs 
| | 
Total, 28. | Total, 9 Total, 436. 
Boys, office, etc. | Stillmen. mae —: Treaters. Coopers. 
| 
| Rate | Rate wo. | PAM | ayo, | Bate.| Bate | aco, | BBO | aco, | BA? | azo, | BBY? | ao, | Bate | Rate | 4, Rate | Rate wo, | Pate 
No. | per r o. r °. per r oO. r oO. r 0. r oO. per r 0. r oO. r 
week. | day. Es. month. day. ay. ay. day. month. das , vee day. | P ed 
a ; ncthuniiamentel natatenascaiaaeamibil scl ct deanh acest Menai isin ail esa ian Neel i ae dsc intel ratte 
| 
50 | gi.33| 3| 93.75) 2\......... #2. 00 $4.50} 23) #2.50| 1| 84.16 papal: 81.75] 23| 83.00]........ 39 | $2.13 
BR ae 1.25 | £84>.8 l....4 ee 3; 433] 49] 2.00 2] 4.00 oe ae ee De ake 2.00 
acd. 1,07 4} 3.30 D hics couse ee 7| 4.00 3] 1.70 3] 3.50 2 eee 2.90 }........| 104 1.95 
aes nee). 61a l> Giant Bhwlkeue @i ae 2) 3.87 1 90 |........| 151] 1.50 5 1.87 
Nine NA! 96] 42] 2.86 } weet BP) pte eres Bie wed po 1 OP bicsccs 87 14 }........] 214 1.7 
ANS 90 4] 2.8 iekeisel MD Lcceaudicnucdedl Ascdkibdnakoadee: a ae 1 PA cckensel 5.8 OB Nicccco) 2 1.75 
Cae 88 7| 2.75 OR oak Oe es a ae 2 ict OOP NOL et 8 1. 67 
Fal . 80 1 2. 67 B Bcatakiiec! (TEE Evccdadiktins cbdsiikimastoanetied 1 SD Rbttiictl nda dacethistiect ae tuacet . ae 4 1, 65 
Papa 79 4] 257 ek I ee  cuadl  et Soa ated te. cues Nadiadtcel MM Lceuaetech eee 1 1. 66 
ad 7 62 2.50 a gia ME i acetates die Eenic least s DR cdenditnnds canctesd’ aa i 1 1.57 
Pa one 67 2 2. 40 2 Se aibs caiecladaaialtbiieidbdticectacsescun 6 Ee sot a eae: Ot... we ee 44 1.50 
| 8| 297| 2 75 | ees Fe teiaiohadk tat cides Oe MR ail csc caat Cocceeest AMM Acconeune 250! 2| 1.33 
Beene GO} 31| 230 1 OD Ficabictncnlinscdbulecik Soci dacs vacated Cn SMa te bua ck dead thw a OE Te cckvadeall 4 1.25 
00) G61 See bececedioenaneses Steen niet |--=---0 bran dicate olivcanleatial 23] 2650)...... Biase elialiedanh © Prccewsnk Be esastos--.-2- 
oom 85 | Ue erro no eceecfenenicatcfoceec-aveneeel: St Rs wate neon wou OR Seem BP: ome iat 
a hw BA) BER ic Cd cicesaalicase cntche Ses dlaacechsdil cane nclanadunadl TARE Cotes ote cd seals AE Naasccsest PUREE Eabakcilccs. 
F chic cmoclacwcdiogal cx ceusliinehcctebdccadedlc AMC UGs Sind. 6 > acini os io a ee oe Sieaise as | Se Sean 
ee emantacenncluanateocbeachsddlasunkindtiiaciod dain de Maladies a. aca a Pe a eMnanS Oe aaa bs cca Ret... 
ek Re eee” Te | Fee Fanta | ae ti ae we: * 
Total, 555 | Total, 481. | Total,12. | Total, 102. Total, 132. Total, 1,907. 
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TABLE KK.—Classes of labor employed and wazes paid in minufacturing petroleum products during the yzar ending Decemer 31, 1839—Continuel 
Pipe-fitters. Laborers Engineers. Firemen. Yardmen. Mechanics. Pressmen Boiler makerg 
Rate Rate Rate | Rate | Rate Rate Rate | Rate | Rate Rate Rate Rate 
No. | per No. per pen No. | per er No. per Ie No.| per | No. | po | No per | per | No per 
day. month.| day. month.| day. month ay. day. | | day. month.| day. | day. 
a ee ee ee ee =r Te a ee 
2 #3. 00 es i arian | §3.66 13 Se es #2. 50 15 #2. 00 1 #4. 00 16 #2. 50 1 
17 2. 50 Or ssa a 3. 57 Ot tabecas 2. 25 4 1.75 1 3. 33} > 2, 25 i 
3 2.33 MT ceased ahaa BOE OP Sikes case 2.18 j 1. 60 2| 2% Seen st 2.00 1 
23 2. 26 i tesedsecs eee Oh asad Soph WS i..:.... 2.15 | 23 1.50 6| 2.40 5 1.95 1 
84 2.25 Or Tackanedel ae a | Sees 3.00 Mt litonaonen 2. 08 1 1.20 2 2.33 OP iceman 1.81 2s 
40 2.00 OOP oo sca Say OPK ns SE TRE conicces OE scl octewnes 90] 2.25 15 1.75 30 
23 1, 92 4 eg Be | ere { 2.68 Te i hand, 1.95 1} 217 34 1.70 7 
2 1.90 WO Ponesenas |, BD i isnsucuss , 2.50 Tt iintaskes OO 0 6} 2.00 19 1. 69 50 
37 1. 80 Ge licdscecccl GPE Ue Eiaweccvee ee, Wess. La... Bee 221; 1.83 3 1.50 i2 
| 1.75 a | Recasabas Sit WP L...-.-. | 1.75 | ae 1] 1.7% | 55|..... 1.42| 50 
9 1.50 Ro ae | 2.00 FP steeds Oe cee eae, 16 1.25} 120 
ee aged i | Bacar 1, 94 | Sees Cie en ee ae 1 870 I 
catia: sebaereieie see i sciesila tala 1.90 ee 1.50 |_.....! 
iia sean fe ae Ss 1.75 ER 1.35 |... . 
ee, 14 weean eens] OU ecekcetch | Ghia nas Ce Gs re... ch te 
eb kances imeea ee eet SaaS Se ee ee ee 
Mie ianas CS ahaliaiaes Reel ein De eee a. nada Bias destin etipnise 
OF hi caciens Fania: oy DO ig Begs cecal epee ee ar 
Wiig a ans a ea Be ee ee eo Re ee Bg eek ad 
1 $50 |... Dera es Sapna naibhecss Rants |: Rea 
7 45 Bee MRS TOE ee SCS otc eee  oppleiies ae eRe ee a ee SR a ca 
1 OD ee ai ee ee | eee | en SS Bee iced eee Rac 
seemed aun al ae 
Total, 200. Total, 3,703. Total, 114. Total, 440. | Total, 44. Total, 27 Total, 246 Total. 302 
| 
Boilermen. Bone-burners. | Teamsters. Watchmen. | Carpenters. Machinists. | Compounders. Box-makers 
. Sao a eae 7k. seh > 
Rate Rate Rate per} Rate Rate : |Rate per}; Rate =e | Rate | y Rate Rate per’ Rate 
No. per day No. per day. No. month. |per day. No. |per day. No. month. | per day.| No. per day No. per day. No a ae per day. 
} Od. - 
oS ae des hs ete ert 7 J eee j 
. 00 10 #2. 50 $4.50 1 $2. 25 teil #3. 00 4 | 83. 50 1 | #6. 00 9 #3. 33 
. 50 3 1.75 4.00 28 2.00 ot 2.78 1 | 3.25 | 1 | 3.75 43 2. 5O 
. 25 2 1,60 2.25 1 2.01 aa 2. 63 3 3. 00 2 | 2.00 10 2.35 
A EEE Bean aadibicamadwee. 2. 08 2 1.90 staan 2. 62 8 2.81 ee 6 1.50 
5) Nipitegtets re 2.00 5 1. 89 | 2 | ESM | 2.58 2 Be eich calbaiccacaes } ; | ae 1.16 
SAP De occadUnamicmncuns 1, 88 13 1. 85 a cuasiowe, 2.0 19 SA Beteaicnk 5| &83.25 
4} Sageor Koen 1.80} 2 1.80 22 |. ---| 20 4 2. 62 | Deeded 3 | by box. | 
is i ticaechenalimmcaesinaea 1.76 17 1.75 |, = as 2. 30 58 BT thls hain teenie hele eeaieinsraeaimaiine 
, a EE 1.75 1 1, 66 Me iétaciauee 2. 25 26 i) 3 ee | 
AO lines sighbailitinste eeceed 1, 65 3 1. 64 see a 2.17 13 sata s 
es Rae oe. Pe |--------- 1, 62 16 1,55 Oe Bioucaxsced 2.12 1 2. 00 | eel | 
wena ainsi neieia Rainaiige Gelist 1.60 7 1.50 Se 2.00 1 S|) 3 Sapes ; 
einbnatG acs Cee siden 1,50 3 1.28 Pe scat: POE aiak Bit, sie leai is | Peeecaaed 
nag Kea atin ticeeaa ad aaeabamicele 1,25 1 1, 25 1  Mittdndetonberecca: Bee aes | . 
cc eee RE SOBRE esd 1 ee ce Lo SBR : 
Tae ¢ ey os im | ee | a . : | } 
Total, 115. Total, 15. Total, 165. Total, 126. Total, 227. | Total, 140. Total, 4. Total, 79 
Filterhouse- Barrelhouse- Packers anda to 2 “ta “ | “Painters ‘and Soe 
men. men. Pumpmen. Fillers. Inspectors. shippers. Tinsmiths. giuers. | Lightermen. 
Rate | w Rate | w Rate Rate Rate | x. | Rate | x, |Rateper| Rate | | Rate | Rate 
, 0. . . ‘ | N aK 
No. | per day.| N® | per day. per day.| N° | per day.| No | peraay.| N° per day.| N° | month. |perday.| N° per day. | No. iper day 
‘i ial nsintticaagip dla sdceainelllaa einai iene es ad Sal nae aa Idea i acai i. ; 
1 $2. 75 1 $3.33 8 82. 62 2 $4. 17 1 #2. 50 61 | i #2. 50 | 1 #3.50| 10 $2. 54 
3 2. 50 1 2.75 2 2.00 1 4.00 16 2.00 WO Risch e cose 2. 37 2 | 250| 15 2. 50 
4 2.25 Il 2.50 2 1.75 2 3.00 23 1.88 DO ntti sani 2. 30 | 2 |} 2.00 
2 2.00 2 2.29 2 1.65 1 2.50 12 1.87 SR eska 2.03 | 4 £08 Bansa 
2 1.7 3 2.25 3 1.50 5 8 a a | 2.00 | 6 | i 
1 1. 65 4 2.12 4 1,25 4 ieedenesdasask \. Sinénnasoes } a.e7] 1) 1.6 
9 1. 60 7 WOW lenawse<fonssnedane 3 Bn ee. 1. 75 | 2 | 1.50 
11 1.2% 1 BOE Binaiiash cn siaiecnine 4 tt "pean | 408 et i . 
7 £e Bt ie BES EE erwtfiees mo | pena Say Reiner 
jenaiga a Macaekts Cadanatlannsanaan 25 BI Ei ipitabe ibeciannzeorse 1 1.25 |. .| 2 875 | ‘ 
vosnisdlaiitomchais caeedhse a2 Bl rcaieeladaetanas alin pcan agnecsnsacl-dnckeslseacanuses|-siven sulnehcilbeabiibininn tannin 
san i I tee seal ae Ra 7B 
Total, 17. Total, 35. Total, 69. | Total, 16. Total, 21. | Total, 52. | Total, 422. | Total, 18. Total, 25 
| ! | } } 
Blacksmiths. : Solderers. | Cap-solder- | I cecal a eo Faucet- a Candle- Various 
c hs Masons | c sricklayers. Car-builders. makers, |-ad-burners | makers. helper 
; aneapinsecnneifiacenemniy z : 
Rate Rate | y > 2 >, 
No No. . Rate | Rate Rate 7 Rate y tate *, Rate 
ee per day No. per day.| No per day. No. Iner day.| N®- per day.) N |perday.| X® ‘per day 
sia sane leat ——_ oe ar 
m 
1 $3. 00 6 $3. 10 $3.00; 75 | 81.65 28 2.10 3 $4. 67 9 €3.12 | 129 #2. 66 
1 2.75 10 3. 1 1.50 | | °1 2 12) 
7 2.53 7 ee ee ee ee eS Lae ree es ore 
4 2.50 10 3 Ne ee ee Ree Se eee cee Soe : 
1 2.25 6 $. a ae: Pee cee eee Es 
5 TN ie Me Be ee ae Dn a ee eee Racers Po Ck he ee eee 
16 ete theese... on Reeth  Rebiagetos Pac ss sees ee ee ee es er ee 
Py 8% pee EE Me set -=.<-- bese ecesataebecnacdl-oos>-<2+}-oscok nesemcbion tek. 
‘ ae. a re ea) ae e 
Total, 36. Total, 39 Total, 11. Total, 75. Total, 28. Total, 3. | Total, 9 Total, 160 
cel een ere lteeenctepeeeesenneemnenesiemeeesteees ena | oo } a a 
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TABLE LL.—Range of wages paid in manufacturing petroleum products during 
the year ending December 31, 1889. 





[From data Eleventh United States Census. } 
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By reference to Table QQ, it will be seen that the exports of illuminating 
Oils forthe year ending June 30, 1890, were 523,299,090 gallons, valued at #32, - 
619,638; for June 30, 1891, they were 571,119,805 gallons. valued ‘at $40.221,20), 
and for June 30, 1892, 564,896,658 gallons, valued at $33,541,224. It will be noted 
that the year 1891 shows the largest quantity of illuminating oil exported, 
namely, 571,119,805 gallons; and that the year 1886 shows the largest value 


| Rate Rate ‘ 
Rate per Rate per) Rate per) : namely, $40,634, 331. 
Gane No. an | No. ar No. pad No.| per | No. The exports of illuminating oils were in 1896 three times those of 1851 
| ay. month. those of 188 were twice those of 1866, and six times those of i864; those 
— pe anes a ee ER RE eee 1871 were twice those of oy: and twelve times those of 1861; those of Ix77 
2 > « . were twice those of 1871, and twenty-four times those of 1864; those of | 
“ ot : . = e 2 2 . ot. S = 4 | : were twice those of 1877,and forty eight times those of 1864. Inother wor 
8.00 3 2 85 4 2. 7 24 1. 64 "3 208} 1 the exports of retined oils doubied themselves, beginning with 1846, in Iss 
7.83 ° © 81 8 ® 15 39 162] 444 166§ 1 | #gain In 1871; again in 1877; and again in 1831; so that those of 18J1 \ 
7.00 1 ® 7 61 o 13 39 161 + 150 3 twice those of 1877, eight times those of 1808, sixteen times those of 1856, a 
6.00 3 2.73 19 2 12) 137 1.60 23 125 14 forty-eight times those of 1864 Or to put it in another way, the average 
5. 48 i 2 70 21 2 10 29 1.57 | 137 117 j | Ports for every week of the year 1892 equaled the total exports for the w! 
5.41} 18 2.68) 4 209} 6] 1.55} 16] 110 =e steel ail a Pe 
5.00 5 2. 67 1 208} 111 1.50 12, 120 108} 3 able QQ.—Exports of illuminating oil by countries, showing percents 
4. 67 3 2.66) 144 2. 05 8 1.49 46 1044 4 | Of total value sent to each country named, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, is) 
4.50 4 © 65 28 2 03 23 1.42 55 100 10 This table shows therelative value of the petroleum exportsfrom Ameri 
4.38 3 2 63 64 ® 02 13 1.40 160 90 1 | to the different geographical divisions of the globe. Itisof interestto1 
4.17 2 2. 62 15 2.01 1 1.35] 124 83) 15 | the proportions of theshipments that went to each. 
4.16 i 2 60 59 2.00 | 605 1 33 52 80 4 Table RR.—The petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, fro: 
4. 00 24 2. 2 1. 95 210 1.28 3 vad 6 July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 
3.84 i 2 57 5 1.94 ? 1.25) 175 70 2 This shows the quantity and value of each grade of petroleum exported 
3.83 1 2.56 22 1.92 49 1.20 8 66 crude. refined oil, naphtha, lubricating oil, and residuum—each year, from 
3.7: il ® 55 13 1.901 161 117 2 62! 2 each of the principaldelivery ports. Wenote with interest the growth of the 
3.72 5 2 5A 10 1.89| 476 1.16 3 60 6 shipments from Philadelphia, In 1864 they were 21 percent of the total from 
4. 66 3 2. 63 7 1. 88 43 1.14] 168 55 1 | the whole United States. The percentage had increased to 43 percent in 1856 
3.57 1 250 | 738 L. a7 50 1.07 31 50 8 By 1874. although the Philadelphia exports were seventeen times thoseof I8s4, 
3.50 12 2 45 22 L 85 14 L 00 14 45 9 the percentage of the total was oaly35 percent. By 1882, although the Phila 
3.40 4 2 40 8 1.83 | 236 "96 1 40 1 delphia exports were twenty-five times those of 1864, the percentage of the 
3. 87 8 © 387 18 1.82! 120 90 | 210 35 g | total was 7 2percent. By 189i, although the Philadelphia exports were 
3.35 43 © 35 10 1.81 42 85 6 25 1 thirty-eight times those of 1864, the percentage was only 27 per cent. By 
2. 33 29 2 83 6 1.80] 185 83 82 1892, the Philadelphia exports had grown to 47 times those of 1854, and to 3? 
2.301 220 232 2 1.78} 214 "80 og | 77 7777777 | per cent of the total from ali ports. 
3.25 32 2.30] 749 1.77 22 “79 ee Table SS.—Petroleum exports by grades, from July 1, 1863,to June 50 
320} 2) 22] 7 RCE, sR, WE fn no ccpeekeenecae aH ie ' , , 
3.15 9 2 28 64 1.75 | 459 67 3 his table—better, perhaps, than any other except our table B, whic! 
2 12 9 2 97 50 171 3 62 inane aetaihidos shows the same facts graphically tothe eye—shows the phenomenal growil 
3 03 9 © 26 23 1.70 38 60 ee en ee enon of the petroleum industry, particularly in the line of exports. In this con 
’ 3. oo | 194 2 398 1.69 19 “58 ee Be nection we would call attention to the fact that a larger percentage of the 
® 95 29 ° 1l 1.67 29 "55 eee oil product of the country is exported than thatof any other product excep 
; ™ Wine - Tk Le eee Per Esoe anes cotton. The exports were 23,000,000 gallons in 1864. By 1869 they had grown 
re a a to ae oe: by ew had ——s ~. ee ee: by 1877 
74 to 300,000,000 gallons; by 1830 to 400.000,00) gallons; by 1882 to 500,000,000 
Fis es neneer paid wr oer. 052 | gallons: by 1880 to 600 000,000; by 1891 Lo 700,000,000 gallons. 
: Wt Total number paid by the piece. ...........---.-........ 7 23 Table .—Petroleum exports from eS showing quantities ani 
a ee aes ee ee ee — of each poets ee 1803, = June “y . ~onean 
ay a he exports from elp have increased from less than 5,000,000 gal 
Kf a te cos nnre scarnseniatoninationee~-dapessestgres snait 11, 180 | tons, valued at $2,000,000, in 1864, to over 231,000,000 gallons. valued at ove: 
A eee ee ee See ee ee ee ee eee ’ $11,800,000, in 1892. Mrom 1864 to 1874 there was a steady growth from 5.000 - 
Total employés manufacturing petroleum. 12. 536 000 up to 88,00),000 gallons. Then came a decline, until, in 1878, the exports 





STATISTICS OF EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


It seems almost incredible that the exports of petroleum products which, 
as the accompanying tables show, have now attained such enormous pro- 

rtions, could have begun oaly or eee ago. Messrs Lockhart & 
Company, of Pittsburg, haye been generally considered the pioneers in the 
export business, having the distinction of sending the first American oil 
abroad, some 400,000 gallons in 1832. But Mr. Alien Norton Leet, in one of 
his articles contributed to the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, claims that 
James Day sent 1,000 gallons of refined oil to Australia in 1859, and that Col. 
E. C, Ferris, in the same year, made shipments to South America, Germany, 
and Italy. However this may be. there were no exports worthy of the name 
before 1863 or 1864; so that we are not making an overstatement in saying 
that the export trade in petroleum has reached its present proportions in 
the short »pace of thirty years. 

For the tables that follow, we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the very admirable and complete records of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Treasury Department. If their information on other exports 
are as accurate as that on petroleum, the work of this Bureau can not be too 
highly praised. We are also greatly indebted to the private records of the 
various branches of the Standard Oil Company; those giving the market 
quotations on export oils having been kindly placed at our disposal. We 
have been helped also by the records of the New York Produce Exchange. 

Table MM.—Exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of 
the different grades exported, and the countries to which they were sent, for 
the year ending J une 30, 1890, 

Table NN.—Exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of 
the different grades exported, and the countries to which they were sent, for 
the year ending June 30, 1891, 

Table OO.—Exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of 
the different grades exported, and the countries to which they were sent, for 
the year ending June 30, 1892. 

Had the limits of this report permitted, we would have carried these 
tables back and given these exports for earlier years also. 

Table PP.—Exports of illuminating oils, showing een: values, and 
countries to which sent, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 18y2, 


Tabne MM.— exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the grades exported and the countries to which they were sent, for the year ending June 
80, 1890. 


[Compiled from data United States Treasury Department. ] 



























































were less than 48,000,000 gallons; 1882 shows nearly 125,000,000 gallons: xs; 
over 156,000,000 gallons; Is88 and 188) were smaller years, but 1800 shows a 
total of over 163..00,000 gallons; 1891, of over 190,000,000 gal'ons; while 1892 pre 
sents the largest exports on record—231,111,409 gallons, valued at $11,803,312 

Table UU.—Exports of paraffin and paraffin wax, from July 1, 1880, to 
June 30, 1892. 

Trade in this product is of much more recent growth than in petroleum 
oils. Our table shows a similar increase. In 1881 the exports amounted io 
5,369,821 pounds, valued at $437,187; those for 1891, to 66,306,003 pounds, valuci 
at $3,714,649—that is, an increase of over 1,200 per cent for the ten years. 

Table VV.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of crude oll, per 
gallon, in barrels, at New York. 

Table WW.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of naphtha, p 
gallon, in barrels. at New York. 

Table XX.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of refined oil,} 
gallon, in barrels, at New York. 

It seems fair to concluie from these tables that the reduction in price 
has materially aided the natural value of petroleum products in the su)- 
stantial increase in exports shown by the preceding tables. The avera 

rice for refined oil for export for 1861 was 61} re gallon; for 1s; 
23) cents; for 1881, 8 cents; for 1891, 6j cents; for 182, 6 cents, or less than 
one-tenth that for 1861. But this decrease, large as it is, does not real\; 
represent the reduction in the price of the oil. as the figures given repre: 
eat tn barrels, and soinclude the cost of the package. The average price of | 
oi! for 1861, deducting the barrel, would be not less than 58 cents: and { 
1892, not more than 3} cents, or hardly one-seventeenth that of thirty-or 

ears ago. In January, 1851, the price of a gallon of oil in bulk was 75cents 
nm January, 1893, it was 3 cents, or, say, one-twenty-fifth. This difference on 
a barrel of 50 gallons amounts to $36. The money that in 1861 was require! 
to buy 1,000 barrels of oil will to-day purchase a bulk steamer load of 25.0) 
barrels, or 1,250,000 gallons. 

Table Y Y.—Table toshow the corresponding real specific gravity an¢ tho 
weight of 1 gallon of refined oil at 60° temperature for each degree 0° tlie 
Baumé scale. 

Toe Baumé reading can be readily converted into real specific gravity ly 
dividing 140 by the sum of 130 and the degree shown on the Baumé s: ale 
Real specific gravity can be converted into Baumé by substracting 130 {rom 
the result of a division of 140 by the degree of specific gravity shown. 


Refined oil. Residuun.. 











Crude oil. Naphtha. | Lubricating oil. | 
Gallons. Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. | Barrels, Doliars 
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TABLB MM.—Zxports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the 
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TABLE NN.—Zxports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the grades exported and the countries to which they were sent, etc.—Continued. 
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; oases escent a 
i Crude oil. Naphtha. Refined oil. ; Lubricating oil. Residuum. 
1 Countries. - opener spstespeetnsonansnepesseenseanenstesints nasser) Ss teeter ete 
4 Gallons. Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. | Barrels. | Dollars 
: | | 
OEE 6 cntgseecocnpgpcrnsescbinenniiixnnéa 035, 331 17, 267 4, 235 Gr Beaters hoeebadeccnnses 
Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands. se 313, 674 “08 856 Rams Se ar 
ae Bano DOMINGO .......- ceveccccecccecscess 210, 739 23,915 6, 730 2, 408 | 38 | 119 
Bins Spain . ..-...---- eevee enneereereeeencece sees 90, 212 8, 238 16, 363 | b 278 | ---- 0 n= Jeo nnnn oon. 
i Dh anditieatettanpaiinbentanschbheets cond 65, 576 8, 502 100, 712 42, 552 27, 656 44, 924 
: / aoe EE SSRs 1, 004, 400 DEE Dienedssracce eiesneRiiun tik cece atahePebhineaases 
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i ie ene iene meme nen meninnrereameaeieenieneenaine d 
BB | i aincscenntibetlensenstt teu 19, 805 | 40,221, 201 | 83, 514, 730 4, 858, 603 38,063 | 77,422 i’ 
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TABLE OO.—Lxports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the grades exported andthe countries to which they were sent, for the year ending June30, 1892. 










































































































il ahh (Compiled from data United States Treasury Department. ] 
ial = ; Crude oil. Naphtha. | Refined oil. Lubricating oil. Residuum. 

; tae ————— ee ———__ ——-—- - — — ee 
ra i Gallons. Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. ae Dolars. 
biG Austria-Hungary ........ sltsvodssbusecases NE os iia i ia Be Rae oo 24, 850 2, 131 

¥ BOlQIUM ... 0-20 e rn cncnne cnceccereccnccncecfocnccceonecneslescccces dese 156, 600 14,600 | 31,471,121 | 1,451,302 | 2,632, 954 316, 575 
ie Sey SEES puke nves sone wsteccenseiines oSiksinnéhcticay tanaltil et he SE 7,019, 575 336, 621 52, 991 7,72 
{28% At hime wnians émren andes : 3,045,461 | 1,561,284 101, 916 3, 005, 535 205,560 | 2, 461,722 406, 204 
: PII i sadeanvencausiends stedvbe 5 165, 856 230,214 | 183,417,314 | 6,158,730 | 4,512, 639 661, 236 | 
SE ccb5 nay on cnGidntinenonskbbnhibupcichedncmer rs cat enka iiacs suieciaklialin uel ae 412, 360 NTE Nn oie 
SNES Licckson tnd tlhe <econctas sh ote dnamecsaos usieicemicaséeieaiis vegncdic aesasaelan 1, 324, 000 100, 
EET Siateinb abbas tnnediapecéhn oebbasgdenenschibibbanvedsislbdansinnetenelarssnsenuadhlinnabhéiabie 22,324,113 | 1,456, 
SED dic tendidnnkchilenteks msenwes ‘ -----+------| 76,607,180 | 3, 288, 
la a a a 1.2 Tiny 915 4, 063, 230 282, 
BED. cosence hsebEnebreetbenaséenghnceamnsel _ aL), EL nny ck pentibtinenn Ens «coun teaion 212, 450 15, 
Sweden and Norway............ 34, 327 11, 159, 824 776, 04 
Edin nine vsniiensse tien cocnses ‘ 489, 200 86, 288,272 | 4,179,439 | 16,867,366 | 2,554 
a in ha cls i I i a 238, 962 27,147 | 1,910,840 262, 6 
That tintin atiibnn delenbtiantnpbaelinkinatnndiamsdbiensio’ aaa led 15, 026 1, 539 8, 374, 543 564, 1, 600 1 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
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ebec, Ontario, Manitoba, etc ........... 3, 500 350 7,349 769 2, 159, 331 181, 795 70, 509 13,7 | 
I 7, 253 1, 370 283, 511 48, 403 42,712 12, 318 
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LEE ETI, YEG S IEGETS, 105 20 316, 553 32,712 11, 257 2,745 13 73 
lt A LOL LL LEE LE LEALE TELE ENN. SELIG STH ELLIO HR ECAR “Hee Ea 161, 433 21,846 8, 411 1, 264 1 5 
nti nateannd Gdecesbemenunbeerenéiaies 8, 499, 514 238, 173 333 1, 094, 474 192, 479 164,775 46, 304 25 114 
EE IE I. wana pain witicibiseebinaiitna aiibieiasnicn tiaimameaaiaian 1,130 319 2, 001, 008 176, 055 19, 459 6, 535 66 300 
ET a ne nndeananeinbetiahtstatbanhiaadhaadaivaiieemiannl Tihs diated castinwe wine 396, 460 33, 741 877 316 10 55 
Ti; hind ti hanenee sdedenesentidanntibewtnbertiaedeibinimakiendael 8, 613 1,320 296, 906 35, 885 1, 644 693 112 522 
EN REALE ORE LD, ORB AOR EALIETH 1,300 217 B69, 742 34, 024 10, 618 4, 164 17 
EDD anes Seem deme pcoonseccese sesh snacksnenses 6, 316, 406 378, 216 1,250 240 235, 362 24, 802 171, 554 69, 880 4, 801 6, 204 
RITE ni.cotonssccencoeanvhonst alt ail 1, 33, 905 250 77 708, 488 64, 219 5, 334 Rich danas cabins axe 0 
Ds viaconskcbe suid sinh unnctinainsc cane onudibnd menirememeia 48, 466 7,040 4, 825, 196 403, 619 238, 419 SE Bin wiser aces Reset ins nue 
IN Nici Ai ih are, solic tales atin iedi re, cae Miata ae a oa ra 29, 048 4, 699 14, 028,476 | 1,195, 215 268, 289 81, 877 20 124 
Rit id. ccettes nemeneminitiionis wher tittideithcadbieiaiaea iE ea Oe 7,550 2, 080 3, 662, 758 296, 061 193, 557 53, 382 20 67 
snail ional a nid hand needle 8, 690 204 2,040 226 709, 884 70, 605 34, 326 11, 323 108 420 
IIIIIL, . « sd venni natn tcnunetts Gill tentinkaieadetihctedalitndsikceteeandietite bidielo Gibaetianti ts bai Sen 638, 262 53, 363 4, 227 PEE Ritcbnh papel unlsiicesie 
i i a i Mae 520 1 279, 435 26, 685 3%, 437 12, 160 15 49 
RI nae een ands sin nbdeeiniahtinits amass tsb eaeaemiidads! 785 201 4, 293, 400 368, 189 8, 351 PE ena svhseahiehsccieee 
 adandenoghouttienadnnignd vind nuningaiililinamitnstiaiaaitemeie 1,100 282 1, 155, 539 112, 322 11, 895 4, 967 61 22 
Rd dndintin db ntenisnehteh one ceciinnniakateelicntamdiies cdlaiadia dames iam amen seeoniite 17, 370,600 | 1,249,215 3, 367 ED Micnninesibictinkbuvs < xe 
SES SE BIEL <ci.c ce cndscunadnndedenelbabedniababanad Ribicainiliinadlleihincecebabanilisbeiin she 37, 031, 290 942, 797 101, 019 GE Riidthmccneltscuedieac 
I i i ai a am I al ical ala taal EE © EE Teneuickdu phon] deanetsatiedelancanscneclensdsctcse 
aa oe a auc aeeaiadinded dl tbem acamainiiinienawihalaan 1, 858, 920 BTEE toncuneswenee L snpl aNd éetisnrendddbciinRians 
TE Ti cinncepdmapanrisngitictanannhskdceisitubalwence detained 3, 800 660 16, 529,790 | 1, 304, 380 910 SEE deine +oangebinneve sa 
ia i I 23,761,930 | 1,798,792 45,410 13, 622 25 
British possessions in Australia ..........|............-.|-.---.---.-- 53, 987 13,299 | 10,376,260 | 1,015, 859 643, 778 112, 100 385 198 
TI a a a 433, 690 51, 216 19, 004 FAR akbaiudedledey<ceve 
eects Islands. eo yeote eS Cr eer mat neon 575, 150 PME Bectsnntcccenicnnnesccncoufobavsecces|ccces...- 
t pemeesicns Africa an a- 
EE ccccncitis inne titeten acs taaicksiaiiibindddncceaibaiedka das 12, 050 3,112 3, 563, 289 371, 494 79, 209 33, 788 25 150 
Son Islanis ona ig AiiGe amd wai nn 334, 850 26, 856 50 PE Rathonaiiietldestiirwcce 
ne ons in Africa and a- 
ee Be PO TP A ee Oy eT | Te a 
SUITS nnn oc dcon lee ameaina'ealinwaneteraenamwensélaaneaaseciaae ee eee 1, 540, 190 111, 794 2,000 BOUe ficecssncas cnn 
ae ae i la 38, 176 3,351 | 5, 427,090 440, 259 | 24, 265 7,949 7% | 314 
aida ae asa ici 108, 592,767 | 5,101,840 | 12,727,978 | 912,921 Bot, 096,688 | 83, S41, 224 83, 501, 076 | 5,208, 50 | 13,270 | 46, 657 
| 
TABLE PP.—Xaports of illuminating oil, showing quantities, values, and countries to which sent, from July 1, 1868, to June 30, 1892. 
{Compiled from data United States Treasury Department. } 
Year ending June 30 ....... 1864. 1865. 1866. 1897. 1868. 
eed Countries. Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| - Values. Quantities.| Values. Quantities.| Values. | Quantities. | Values. 
ae Hi urope: 
. oh Great Britain and Ire- Galions. Gallons. Galions. Gallons. 

pe WL 29) ns cintnbaion’ 3,526,975 | $1,886,770 3, 065, 282 $4, 798,626 | 17, 156, 671 | $5, 930, 395 8, 106,116 | #2, 301,794 

- GONE accnsinsdacnnese 634, 563 296, 438 1,075, 069 2, 327, 020 11,140,306 | 3, 623, 197 15, 897, 059 4, 345, 0OL 

mie! ids bith dhmonmateed 1, 366, 750 628, 272 1, 670, 805 1, 008, 522 4,639,176 | 1, 639, 203 4,773, 104 1, 340, 208 
ie ee Belgium ................ 240,150 | = 1,128,930 ' — 2, 557, 092 8,972, 360 | 12, 668,372 | 4,600,096 | 11,093,636 | 3, 233, 455 
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TABLE. PP.—Fxports of illuminating oil, showing quantities, values, and countries to which sent, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892—Continued 
Year ending June 30 ....... 1864, 1865. 1866. 1867 1868 
Countries. | Quantities. Values. Quantitie es. . | Values. Quantities. Values. Quantities.’ Values. | Quantities. Values 
| 
Europe—Continued: Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. } Gallons, Gallons 
aa a 667, 730 $329, 662 247, 402 $184, 627 1, 839, 384 $1, 019, 251 | 2, 061, 245 $799, 133 4, 869,640 | 81, 429, 009 
Netherlands............ 514, 113 262, 349 302, 051 208, 807 740, 855 417, 756 2,921,019 984, 416 4, 200, 729 1, 319, 209 
ON Oe 132, 612 74, 087 106, 295 70, 249 342, 838 173, 251 | 738, 818 293, 440 1, 478, 054 431, 468 
Russia, on Baltic and | } 

.j, . ae 346, 692 174, 685 181, 452 | 135, 726 1, 627, 083 | 831, 865 867, 608 282, 019 2, 098, 153 KOR, 240 
EE. ila waiindaiies mien dmindcnnen eG aaded mine an Meese saeamelehneos ena < 49, 825 21, 000 440, 567 125, 702 
PI er antares | 36,779 27, 159 | 75, ii4 | 57, 209 282, 537 145, 395 143, 051 460, 643 | 121,744 
Sweden and Norway ..| 34, 250 | EE ak Seabed oa 30, 198 
ili ii el 2,713 SU ee Rt Mek ae a ee | 1 g 312, 316 82, 728 
EES 0 ccs } 33, 550 20, 007 | 40, 200 35, 821 | 897, 170 494, 398 2, 363, 236 5, 442, 015 1, 608, 651 

Mii cada 9, 536, 577 | 4, 851, 229| 9,311,712| 6, 5, 680, 842 | 28, 461, 615 | 15, 183,444 | 55, 306, €08 | 19,720, 455 59, 181,082 | 16, 937, 209 
British North American |_ a } oa ‘| or 7 ? ' 
possessions........-.- 231, 420 | 120, 7 309, 410 | 236, 519 369, 191 566, 178 234, 860 443, M41 155, 608 
RT i iT See 27,316 | ~ 15,901 l ~ 31, 502 | ita 26, 657 97,687! 135,159 60, 887 251, 899 2X 
Central American States | Se ; =" ie eel vo ce ns 
and British Honduras. _.} 9, 831 7,045 4, 587 | 3, 571 | 9,748 6, 226 2, 629 9, 269 , 
West Indies ...........-.-.- ‘336, 144 | ed 221, 503 G43. 621 | s. “516, 345 | Ba S 1, 160, 40 400 | 644,804 | 979,912 421, 992 1, 366, 751 | 438, 575 
South America: coal : a . eS i ew , | 
ed ut eo | 298, 316 | 192, 369 173, 965 144, 751 723, 582 367, 300 431, 205 181, 556 747, 785 19 
Argentine Republic... | 110, 791 68, 325 169, 240 | 141,818 423, 510 260, 860 | 606, 417 240,770 357, 580 127, 861 
Venezuela .........---.- 50, 454 33, 053 18, #47 13, 910 | 72, 641 | 45, 304 | 87, 591 | 25, 504 63, 374 170 
United States of Co- | 

BON Sk Saciacks went 21, 104 16, 985 42, 935 26, 760 | 81, 196 | 38, 535 39, 386 | 
a 21, 845 18, 063 85, 582 | 52, 205 | 75, 700 | 30, 855 157, 040 | 
GONE ance snce tenn aeun 24, 329 19, 439 | 23, 440 12, 793 19, 833 | 49,734 
Mb sdkitkaceiieexuaale 11, 200 10, 335 168, 320 107, 306 | 1, 457 | 219, 160 
BP i isapaddhctsatenp eden 62, 954 57, 682 110, 986 62, 332 | 28,014 | 867, 240 
DE DAI sida ch vedenevace = Pal na visewedgiil 20, 025 16, 020 | 4, 750 

te nda 697, 410 432, 720 502, 989 | 422,983 | 1, 671, 081 | 950, 880 841,364 | 2, 001, 099 682, 573 
Asia and Oceanica: ‘tet . ns ee ae : 
CD « dct Sontiidariewenst | 9, 899 5, 728 | 2,790 | 2, 535 | 49, 914 29, 165 72, 1X 32, 296 | 129, 760 88, 952 
British East Indies ...-| 450, 2 205 303, 589 8, 150 7, 250 | 35, 000 23, 236 | 113, 500 45, 330 | 318, 500 | 109. 560 
Japan .... Rede a te TMs a En iecwcnnccotsiacnecéen 2,000 | 1,000 32, 000 | 12,848 
British possessions in | 

Australasia. . aauae wey phlei wines iumpcimes 764, 700 | 693, 27 1,014, 771 701, 605 | 2,411,379 | 1, 105, 653 2,7 49, 001 a 
Hawaiian Islands ...... 10, 497 7,756 9, 140 | 8, 638 20, 000 12, 985 | 18, 100 | 8, 896 3, 300 ¢ 
SCO TNA RAO os ial siccctpickiccslscacsccuins 4,000 | 3, 800 | 6, 000 4, 320 42, 230 | 19, 012 138, 000 48, 320 
SR dhndhbonedte .ckenebbcded asia sents ductieten lo~asedéuentannsleocescetvcescos Saco Wenn ce | Naceidsteaadi 
BE CE ih kdvahiuccdvncud | 47, 200 | 41, 528 117, 430 | 52, 954 270, 345 88, 755 

Delt inhi tecinces ..| 835, 989 | 757,080 | 1,245, 115 | “1, 264, 14})_ 8,660,906 | 1,392, 315 

fe eae eRe ee 42, 583 | “99, 159 “91, 086 "168, 3 7 | 302,530 108, 583 
All other countries.........!. |. 3, 190 | 2,305 | 1427 "2,521 6, 034 2, 480 4, 962 1, 649 
Grand total...........| 11,646,749 | 6,087,967 | 11, 685,574 74 | 8, ~~ 8,685, 501 | 83,500, 877 | 18,169,186 | 62,125,561 | 22,267,183 | 67,222,387 | 19, 752, 143 
Year ending June 30 ....... 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Countries. Quantities. Values. es. | Qui Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. Values 
ee oe ee Taher a | ey ee . = 
Europe: 
Great Britain and Lre- Gallons. Gallons Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | 

RES Serer 11, 040, 062 83, 559, 402 8, 386, 112 82, 558, 490 15, 144,670 | 83,812, 828 10, 088,136 | #2, 483, O74 15,741,151 | $3,539,5 
GOPMADY 2. ccensoce cece 21, 500, 841 6, 823, 078 31, 241, 137 9, 330, 822 34, 381,678 | 8,523,866 | 35,055,780 | 8, 325, 381 52, 113,733 | 11, 
IS chsh sy otis eoed 4, 261, 982 1, 370, 901 2, 925, 090 906, 556 2 277, 229 52 2,121,914 510, 644 | 705, 182 | 
I os ccinenubbak uote 12, 932, 081 4, 185, 478 15, 022, 980 4, 582, 184 384, 603 | 16, 363,278 | 3,880,509 | 22,616,550 5 
DEE bxdcceececncnssncten 7, 069, 735 2, 424, 817 4, 263, 618 1, 351, 199 702 027 6, 036,303 | 1,561, 316 | 6, 147, 649 1.5 
Netheriands__--------.- 4, 672, 663 1, 491, 362 . 976, 595 | 2, 145, 205 | 7, 890, 367 | , 015, | 10,153,494 | 2,439,003} 9,676,174 2, 

SEL sdegsnbhndaneed dune 2, 357, 139 779, 519 4, , 032, 542 1, 236, 220 5, 111, 826 | 1, 348, 028 5,031,920 | 1,276,719 | 6, 331, 657 1, 56 
Russia, on Baltic and 

White Seas........... 8, 894, 249 1, 283, 575 2, 022, 389 592, 005 | 7, 162, 091 | 1, 854, 805 5, 327,704 | 1,367, 407 | ¥, 403, 860 1 
ee 1, 085, 851 365, 675 2, 106, 771 630, 453 | 3, 462, 611 | 898, 843 2 623, 654 645, 868 ; 
ig eise sacks noon 1, 065, 781 349, 904 910, 043 276, 564 1, 017, 042 | 253, 470 1,188, 511 273, 378 
Sweden and Norway .. 343, 610 111, 228 108, 562 "BL, 368 | 550, 335 | 145, 431 1, 832, 012 $27, 061 
PEE oie cnwecesscocd 1, 387, 688 460, 158 1, 068, 244 ee 1, 442, 390 2, 346, 894 574, 314 1, 278, 
ae ouccen cpu ne 6, 464, 392 2, 169, 325 9, 419, 391 2,919, 923 | 14, 035, 521 | 3, 740, 782 12. 228,452 | 3, 213, 201 | 2 434, 190 

Se 77,807,074 | 25,874,422 | 88,484,474 | 26,856, 460 | 121, 201, 190 |_ 2 835, 606 | 110,398,052 | 26,977,875 | 141,542,824 | 92, 279, 304 
British North American| _ Ant P eo ‘ 5 te ae ig 4 
INO oo occ coocccue 574, | 315 | 198, 042 638, 952 201, 540 460, 612 130 360 405, 611 | 123, 307 491, 806 132, 506 
SN 171,851. 64, 657 | 457,870| «15 7, OS . 308, 824; 90, 078 688,248 | 172,280| 430, 829 143, 149 
Central American States eee ae ee ee a” Le a. aoe, 
and British Honduras. .. 4, 896 1, 890 1,619 486 | 12, 948 4, 180 24, 273 8, 479 21,770 6,991 
WOR ais sc ccciasinsesses | 1, 865, 728 | 658, 242 | 2, 562, 262 811, 854 72 703, 641 2, 520, 501 721, 567 | 2, €07, 892 735, O17 
South America: art : ie ih a. ss 
Ss celnseniatidiee ns meenied 813, 672 278, 885 1, 506, 053 | 464, 559 | 1, 256, 990 353, 028 1, 475, 730 417, 764 | 2, 083, 411 701, 198 
Argentine Republic....| 151, 994 51, 565 429; 146 | 138, 476 72, 708 | 161, 576 470, 323 139, 136 | 964, 150 288, 240 
eee 91, 256 32) 331 67, 894 21,993 | 84, 907 25, 431 113, 029 33, 318 | 164, 908 45, 406 
Ee of Co- 64, 220 22) 346 113; 100 34, 173 | 219, 501 | } 61, 330 147, 991 48, 874 | 167, 827 51,761 
EKG sass a sdeee | 
SE bn bitin neat ccee 35, 150 11,772 185, 479 57, 867 | 546, 966 162, 258 785, 904 230, 207 | 562, 240 160, 302 
A it diva doun cite cueiengecs dcie teen ceetmetninedien Za. ee oa teeta: ie 2 ae “eae ae 104, 287 29, 449 
CN it RRenticeinw ends 336, 270 124, 117 255, 628 87, 307 "525, 405 164, 290 309, 030 90, 974 | 427, 300 126, 939 
PN i caibctivabins seen 53, 856 19, 018 294 703 92, 057 359, 846 104, 923 303, 339 89, 162 208, 110 3, 563 
WR iilsccpstienes | 1, 546, 418 540,034 | 2,852, 003 806,432 | 8,566,319 | 1, 032, 835 8, 605, 496 “1,019 435 | 4,682,233 | 1, 406, 858 
—— —- —. SSS eee — — — = : = —= 
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TABLE PP.— PYaports of illuminating oil, showing quanties, values, and countries to which sent, from July 1, 1863, to June 50, 1892—Continued. 


















Year ending June 30......- 1869. | 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 


wt ; Quantities. 





Countries. Quantities, 









Values. /| Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. | Quantities. | Values. 






























































































Asia and Oceanica: Gallons. Cutens, on ome. one. ws Gallons. 
I a , 2 702, BS 971, 053 #290, 426 
British Bast Indies... y 73, 000 27) 460 720, 470 209; 750 moo 18, 050 
REED 5.5 ndotanreinitinase = ended Ceaiss anes tae eguet den tandliehihes «wee batediibienibess 117, 2% 38, 855 | 131, 70 
British possessions in ; on 
Australasia..........- 507, 003 2, 589, 585 792, 615 2, 672, 140 806, 102 
Hawalian Islands...... 9, 127 28, 450 11, 027 59, 690 24, 454 
Dutch East indies... 400 18, 000 5, 400 807, 020 234. 405 
OO aa sneweseusefuenepicesésteceunss sooseeeiiesene bes stendiiegors canes 1, 353, 702 97, 364 
leh ntacns mas scnnss cnncovesioccnsronosnewelennussncceseniisesesecesscmndjounace iene cocafooesen--cceefon eens sno cece 370, 916 
Re octatieenstinka 749, 389 4,176,035 | 1,265,175 | 6,717,403 | 1,973, 426 
Sic cociniteneninstatenitiill 73, 078 242, 376 | 60,230 | 1,261,800 | 363,507 
i All other countries......... , 260,209 628,885 | 178, 701 345, 668 | 94, 887 
ti Grand total.........-- 132, 608,055 | 34, 138,796 | 122, 589, 675 | 90, 566, 108 | 158, 102,414 | 37, 195, 735 
Fi - a “2 pra eeernes acca 
as 
ai emai 
a 1875. 1876. 1877. | 1878. 
ayy Year ending June 30. poten eeaesteie pent eaeteepetonenmerensentt etnnsione eer men cose navies 
e iz Values. Quantities.| Values. Quantities.| Values. Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. 
" Be iwc ante — —_— eae 
I ue Europe; 
te Great Britain and Ire- Galions. Galions. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 

i ee 079 853,405 | 22, 268,207 | $3,036,860] 25,201,057 | $3,420,692 | 31,629,227 | $7,035,438 | 36,650,663} 85, 219, 215 
iL fen | Sates) Somes | iets) ares) San | eat | Seas | tamer 
‘ ih . 27, B22 ° Sitneeneiieentiditccee 
ei ae 5,506,531 | 28,601,255] 3,656,989} 32,329,030]  4,182'968} 30, 164,92 | 6,503,681 | 37,958,310 | 4, 080, 03 
i i 952 1,745, 580 8, 543, 761 1,310,819} 10,591,551 1,590,911} 11,421,725 | 2,460,377 | 15,972,383] 3,368,546 
Pe: al 156 2,385,917 | 10, 109, 370 1,270,700 | 12, 245, 288 1, 589, 142 8,600,646 1,752,652 | 14,906,499) 1, 984'535 
PE: ee 146 1, 009, 990 5, 921, 550 886, 349 6, 991, 823 1,065,088 | 10,792,755 | 2,304, 184 8,901,411 | 1,241, 154 

7, 022, 720 1, 194, 847 3, 819, 777 608, 160 6, 209, 349 905, 252 4, 729, 806 734, 250 1, 954, 643 288, 126 
bores) foae| Satur] res] betes) «eer | hagam| “ages | ee] tate 
al , . , ’ ’ , Oe ’ 7, 678 
Sweden and Norway...| 1,412,650 218,422 | 2, 624, 700 342,268} 21 076,508 271,841 |  6,942'305| 1,168,868 | 4,397, 599) 845 
ot a 6, 582, 362 1, 050, 083 5, 324, 949 697, 431 4, 760, 380 651,446 | 12,434,489 | 2,175,723 9, 1, 291,597 
eM ainietinedidinin oa 11, 207, 137 198, 931 5, 842, 547 806, 754 5, 945, 519 929,602 | 10,769,899 | 2,514,504] 11, 
it ns ae 194, 433,963 | 32,564,688 | 162,883,908 | 21,602,854} 180,018,064] 24,124,552 | 225,561,065 | 46,275,414 | 238, 
British North American| ee one 
possessions .............-- 699, 077 155, 418 998, 301 142, 325 790, 199 131,578 198, 594 
SD ccinetdnencancninqeunivn 623, 626 164, 160 465, 662 108, 368 759, 984 171, 348 221, 894 
Central American States ts 
and British Honduras ... 5,827 41, 349 10, 990 55, 448 11, 982 14, 656 


Weat Indies -.........-..-.. 8, 320, 947 


South America: 

ET eg ET Bo 550 52. 060 moni 
reent ae ; 

Vere tel ==. 194, 680 : 330, 669 





























: 
Egs 
g22 






















186, 587 38, 43, 936 465, 410 

325, 260 378, 640 y 676, 020 148, 541 551, 966 

171, 331 42, 208 a 65, 25z 550, 220 

waneunescubesces she 132, 962 650, #20 

ae eee 02, 263 92, 252 513, 534 
All others..............-. 18, 580 










196, 041 2, 120, 790 
224, 346 232, 
120, 065 





690, 000 
2, 128, 854 


2, 314,279 

; 23) 120 

960,650 | 3, 093.590 

Siketinreeaaahil 46, 886 265, 060 
844,710} 1, 882, 158 


camecccs cocecees 2,948,045 | 11,279, 454 


3, 131,900 565,893 | 2, 868, 904 50 
276,949} 40,823 









we eee wce 
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TABLE PP.—Saxports of illuminating oil, showing quantities, values, and countries to which seni, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892—Continued. 








































































































































































Year ending June 30. sal 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. | 1883, 
‘Countries. Quantities.| Values. Quantities. Values. | Qu: antities. j Values. Quantities.! Values. Quantities. i Vi alues. 
es ae _ ae ag sosicdesliiaailaaeis a x ——> 
Europe—Continued. | G@allona. Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons, | | @attons. | 
Netherlands............ 17, 564, 344 $1, 753, 584 21,556, 667 $1, 657, 121 18, 941, 326 $1,856,375 | 21, 663, 293 | $1,672,336 | 23, 648, 441 | $1, 849, 370 
Spain 6, 630, 770 747, 089 6, 651, 382 603, 422 3, 359, 296 347, 695 2, 408, 509 | 247, 509 | 880, 676 | RY, 886 
Russia on Baltic and | 7 | 

White Seas........... 3, 141, 915 336, 685 1, 274, 660 109, 379 oe 99,755 | 2,502,655 | 216, 416 1, 233, 180 | 103, 817 
MIE Sr T 12, 612, 780 1, 326, 107 16,530, 306 1, 257, 797 15, : 1, 498, 181 24.180, 311 | 1,951, 77: 15, 734, 103 1, 177, 494 
Portugal - 2, 290, 284 230, 590 2, 198, 915 181, 982 2, 622, 265. 68¥ 3, 049, 060 262, O82 2, 530. 287 | 219, 545 
Sweden: and Norway - 6, 528, 181 659, 167 4, 730, 840 377, 852 10, 573, ‘7 990, 630 9, 427, 287 773, 198 6, 010, 846 497, 948 
Denmark ........-.....| 10,838, 382 1, 082, 102 6, 593, 515 510, 452 15, 499, 204 1, 464, 490 13, 948, 322 | -1,092, 539 11, 102, 877 | 872, 790 
pS" SN ea 9, 851, 448 1, 262, 589 7, 838, 230 769, 881 14, 988, 791 1, 738, 069 18, 252,307 | 1,970, 327 6, 205, 988 626, 810 

ede aS 266,209,360 | 27, 432,960 | 283,627,248 | 22, 468,905 | 267, 898, 581 581 | 26, 077, 047 O47 | 364, 364, 549, 217 217 | 90,25 30, 251, 575 | 307, r, 140,909 | 24, 588, 710 

British North American Sam a nel e or ee | 
PORBOSEIORE ....2occccncccee 1, 285, 213 1, 037, 349 125, 349 1,571, 297 20, 543 3, 299, 396 383, M44 3, 255, 069° 370 760 
RE 936, 487 | 1,128,063]. 155,328] 1, 128.186 | 173, 555° a o's 1,472, 708 705 | 226, 115 | ~ 1,755,885 | 249, 404 
Central American States Am } 
and British Honduras ... 288, it 39, “7 | 184, 441 23, 662 
West Indies |__ 4, 682, 497 502, O02} 2,999,599; 345, 230 
South America: Pe eee oe ee 
SE 753, 362 5, 473, 525 663, 575 6, 065, 728 | 667, 444 
Argentine Republic... 146, 510 1, 257, 648 146, 112 1, 815, 526 188, 782 
Venesuela.............. 59, 548 395, 364 47, 945 643, 028 | 75, 818 
United States of Co- 

ON EE 61, 196 233, 747 31, 793 272,04 36, 314 
EEE 155, 742 1, 375, 550 155, 280 1, 496, 500 | 145, 530 
SR 60, 081 583, 126 73, 349 651, 240 77, 758 
G0 Gntctintisnanicenengl 87, 421 1, 188, 790 138, 987 2, 025, 100 | 219, 859 
WO .wucnihatutieccosqunl 13, 805 287, 500 33, 131 421, 300 | 45, 266 
Allo CEE sac dittincnccces 2, 497 85, 450 9, 691 120, 011 | 14, 360 

Cis i ’ 1, 341, 162 | 10,880,910 | 1,209,863 | 13, 510,487 | 1,491, 431 
Asia and Oceanica: ee cee es we eae cae ae eT —_ ial 
are 4, 553, 200 554, 898 9, 682,340 | 1,064,243 6, 093, 460 639, 377 
British East Indies 6, 608, 770 828, 362 25,747,500 | 2,983, 987 19, 031, 410 2,017, 511 
SORDOR... 2 -cce snmntese coos 7, 078, 100 853, 173 17, 768,830 | 2,000,796 22, 955, 802 2, 553, 482 
Possessions in 
Austraiasia .......... 3, 707, 029 555, 691 5, 199,110 740, 407 3, 901, 124 528, 219 
Hawaiian Islands_..... 275, 100 50, 157 318, 870 44,798 431, 375 62, 300 
Dutch East Indies..... 13, 530, 904 1, 670, 790 22, 432,588 | 2,596, 223 22, 466, 375 2, 360, 853 
I sc ricisaininiioeens 1, 671, 300 204, 879 3, 708, 700 411, 958 4,218, 60 159, 604 
BE COB sevsscics vscccvanl 2, 060, 802 271, 906 4, 318, 210 471, 859 3, 839, 361 373, 176 
WORE cies ceasarcaveal 39, 485, 505 4,989,856 | 89, 205, 157 | 10, 314, 331 4, 331 | 82, 937, 367 | 8, 904, pe 
BE ceccddtensadcunastice 6, 859, 723 873, 179 12,349,946 1, $88, 701 ,701 | 6,349, 066 | 672, 12 
All other countries __...... 1, 214, 782 oo’ 147, 147,619 | 1, 524, 033 | 175, 376 s} _ 1, 747, 408 ww 190, 703 

Grand total .......... Bi_ 283, 045 ~? 34, 317, 695 | 488, 213, 033 44, 588, 854 | 419, 821, 081 36, 926, 574 
Year ending June 30... _. al 1886, 1887. | 1888. 

Countries. “Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. Quantities. | Values. 
We 2 ee senile sine ae ae ir a j————_—- 
Europe: : 
Great Britain and Ire-| Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. 

Rs snieiiat baeceiiaw ends 73, 447, 181 86, 180, 411 71, 627, 222 | $5, 318, 987 68, 787, 549 b, 121, 227 
NE soit cron cin: 98, 894, 755 7,752,121 | 118,629,066 | 7,995,130} 113, 415, 233 7, 229, 342 
OD ch ctadbecdeaunenn 520, 836 39, 787 4,913, 742 334, 036 2, 048, “41 155, 101 
er 48, 371, 109 833, 852 44, 225,813 | 3,012, 092 45. 765, 138 3, 254, 456 
See: 16, 019, 428 1, 24,846,473 | 2,098, 980 18, 962, 744 1, 668, 445 
Netherlands-.-......... 38, 794, 144 og 44, 727,434 | %, 068, 051 34, 232, 908 2, 402, 118 
SE iiedin Sache neanapah 96 84, 000 7, 190 544, 900 47, 635 
Russta, on Baltic and | 

White Seas .......... ON ee YS a ee 105, 233 7, 785 
BUND q..ncc cc cc-.-2es 1, 421, 008 543, 719 | 41, 974 290, 505 23, 147 
ET Ge ines cpainl 2, 607, 920 3. 207, 673 237, 062 3, 749, 699 301, 046 
Sweden and Norway .. 8, 258, 596 8, 395, 176 616, 865 7, 264, 587 534, 364 
ees ne wis 9, 443, 660 5, 890, 518 394, 490 4, 485, 778 326, 337 
I hectic case owen 5, 857, 918 6, 170, 564 521, 883 5, 954, 203 518, 751 

a 333, 262, 400 | 23, 646,740 | 305, 606,918 | 21,580,772 

British North American a a ee | w| foe 
Possessions .............. 392, 617 4, 958, 657 493, 512 5, 151, 454 ___ 4, 608 
Ftd cca nettie dciatieninene 175, 186 186 | 2, 173, 677. 254, 929 ot 1, 154, 775 mpi 151 738 
54, 583 565, 156 | 67, 951 L 603, 051 74, 802 

305,105 | 4, 4,231, 281 | __ 457,084 034 | 3,002, 2, | 458, 339 

607, 312 7, 651, 290 741,230 7,91, 463 779, 824 

240, 618 4, 120, €30 393, 022 3, 177, 465 34,839 

60, 752 773, 736 78, 353 792, 131 82, 533 

55, 388 658, 445 68, 85 636, 724 72, 330 

180, 715 2, 547, 470 242, 989 2, 257, 290 235, 604 

694, 470 64. 680 664, 533 65, 725 

221, 589 2, 040, 637 192, 497 1, 751, 95 168, 776 

56, 084 290 19, 436 441, 621 43, 965 

20, 894 251, 560 28, 436 105, 450 11, 416 





17,788, 576 _ 1,808, 728 | 1, 969,528 | _ 1,829,448 | 97,727,972 | 1, 795,082 
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TABLE PP.—Zuxports of illuminating oil, showing quantities, values, and countries lo which sent, from July 1, 1963, to June 30, 1892—Continued. 

























































































































































































Year ending June 30.......| 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 1888, 
Countries, Quantities.| Values. Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. Quantities. | Values. 
Asia and Oceanica: Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
shea tniiy cleietealindko ice al 8, 383, 830 $835, 949 15, 421, 150 $1, 454, 979 26,272,320 | $2,417,160 | 7, 263, 822 $635, 448 10, 732,810 | $1,045,708 
British East Indies....| 32,437, 460 3, 334, 918 87, 339, 930 3, 562, 533 42,475,477 3,869,365 | 39,705,603 | 3,495, 105 33, 378, 221 3,045, 661 
ERCP F 18, 005, 250 1, 849, 453 19, 739, 043 1, 861, 183 24, 259, 270 2, 282, 307 21,983,462 | 1,951, 962 26, 384, 190 2, 473, 668 
British Possessions in . 

Australasia...........| 4, 306,267 576, 915 7, 815, 865 912, 7, 734, 790 988,436 | 4,380 859 | 537, 473 9,356,439 | 1, 098, 183 
Hawaltian Islands...... 419, 480 51, 370 362, 320 42, 660 507, 255 82, 511 T7A, 227 90, 310 710, 160 75, 189 
Dutch Indies........... 20, 217, 493 2, 085, 495 20, 745, 431 2, 024, 732 22, 335, 260 2, 119, 612 23, 843,569 | 2, 161,507 25, 013, 010 
SS OE 4, 855, 250 505, 376 7, 725, 330 714, 399 6, 820, 380 | 613, 750 2, 808, 700 240, 309 4, 470, 880 | 
PEE UMN da vv cde cesncov' 6, 035, 659 606, 836 7, 033, 743 671, 096 4, 290, 756 398, 160 5, 240, 660 462, 069 5, 043, 325 7 

na ec as ics oc 94,091,989 | 9, 843,899 | 115,682,312 | 11,244,568 | 194,608,508 | 12,751,301 | 108,000,902 | 9,574,183 | 115,089,035 | 10, 961, 390 

SI on cali teaca adc dtaadie 7,782,002 | 709,920 | 11,275,610 | 1,119,483 | 5,425,556 | 634,428 | 8, 302,230| 776.575! 6,920,074 | | 661, 088 
All other countries ........ __ 2,450, 448 | 262,641 | 2,541,081 257,300 | 1,674, 481. ____ 168,618 | 2, 307, 982 ~~ 208,625!" —«881,003| «33, 605 
Grand total........... 415, 615, 693 | 38, 195, 349 | 458, 243, 192 | 40, 074, 827, | 469,471,451 | 40,634,331 | 480,845,811. | 87, 308, 997 | $56,467, 21 | 36,215, 410 
Year onding Juno 9.......-----.----eeneeceroeeeeees| 1839. 1890. | 1891, 1892. 
_ _ ES | ae ee = a amas —$—$__— pa 
Countries. Quantities. Values. Quantities. | Values. Quantities.| Values. | Quantities. | Values. 
Europe: Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Great Britain and Ireland ....................-.. 65. 368, 602 #4, 971, 602 66, 393, 246 $4, 549, 920 81, 028, 529 #4, 826,834 | 94,901,777 | 84,770,821 
IINIE vi h:3.c0s).. bewisniha lok ieisiscotraplanhianicbeos'sco deel ann 8, 455,898 | 140, 264, 089 7,766,452 | 162, 187,071 8,509,741 | 183,417,314 | 6, 158,730 
TO adteungbwied>aaaisine oped eibeeines apevoned 2, 602, 061 191, 034 2, O68, 291 155, 270 3, 764, 974 279, 205 , 005, 535 205, 560 
SITET ik: sien enn ated Unabadsmmbaelintalncs ob inal , 800, 2, 609, 275 41, 391, 323 2, 221, 947 82, 397,015 1, 768, 197 $1, 471, 121 1, 451, 302 
RE RRR TL TES PORTER, 18, 825, 621 1,727,534 | 19,747, 751 1,642,830 | 20,955, 728 1,495,511 | 22,824,113 | 1, 456, 946 
SE xicance vy senbimnabiies sc vies wasynbapdetiigel 41, 158, 182 2, 716, 886 47, 315, 526 2, 537, 324 54, 879, 032 2, 794, 315 76. 607, 780 3, 288, 860 
TT jcovndemtee sanechtaueeelaaniinesepessiceinbel 183, 216 17, 248 169, 400 16, 400 90, 212 8, 236 212, 450 15, 465 
Russia, on Baltic and White Seas.............--. 119, 690 STE os nee ane 112, 130 7, 208 
SIS Sinn nshinteatichinn emma eh Cieaoine ene 723, 670 i a 716, 912 DET icdite nc atidbeliinas cone 
ka ic a a ae ec eae 4, 186, 838 348, 393 4, 287, 2€2 359, 240 5, 035, 331 417, 267 4, 063, 230 282, 392 
EEE EE BOGE encoun cucensh<ntuotoceseneane 10, 212, 572 768, 468 11, 772, 106 912, 241 8, 957, 350 686, 948 11, 159, 824 776, 047 
casinn dee enstpasedulled peel ccupdenddiind 4, 137, 271 301, 881 7, 147,115 496, 243 9, 185, 043 555, 575 7, O19, 575 336, 621 
SEE wxsnberesn sbtepandemeniiukebed seve baetia 5, 307, 893 : 2, 560. 780 | 241, 619 2, 603, 402 242, 780 2, 062, 230 156, 625 
edie ee. ee es Se 380, 144,503 | 22, 654,351 | 343,196,880 | 20,800,486 | 381,750,509 | 21,715, 536 | 386,857,079 | 18, 900, 57 
British North American Possessions .............-- ~~ 6,247,155 | 513,677 | 5,104,864 |  514,404|  5,290,259| 536,703 | 5,888,503! 851, 076 
Or sninctinnsneehap ven inden ce lasiiien alien "9,123,582 | 206,165 | 1,754,748 | 197,648 | 2,168,834 |  205,901| 1,004,474) 192, 479 
Central American States and British Honduras. .. ~~ 608, 462° 82, 548 ~~ 958, 899° $1, 261 766, 124 97, 963 987, 633. ~~ 109, 948 
West Indies................. eee she nneotial "8,896,191 | «430,196 | 4,189,937 | 427,803 | 3,003,785 | 326,502| 4,262,935 | 392, 428 
South America: pe ee ae a 
TEE cincddithneushinenehipmmesbeiethacehnecconeueuh 8, 834, 260 890, 012 8, 695, 291 876, 641 10, 470, 656 1, 047, 612 14, 028, 476 1, 195, 215 
SE GET inca. sno andgihs dmahmneunn ottiiehinnd 5, 052, 415 619, 877 3, 113, 750 339, 070 3, 476, 192 353, 788 4, 825, 196 403, 619 
WN 0m .060 dint nebtiiiee yankee eeqnesen tle seen 1, 036, 272 113, 363 , 130 109, 261 1, 165, 142 128, 036 1, 155, 539 112, 322 
United States of Colombia......................- 5738, 307 72, 624 . 483 70, 694 712, 532 85, 380 709, 884 70, 605 
SEU :as\0ossneuupeidebninniabalanipeelameeds %, 523, 820 267, 171 8, 492, 158 385, 627 3, 165, 880 320, 950 4, 293, 400 368, 189 
RE veceen cckene sebnasentsovadgdnnuthhhsebamerth 651, 259 67, 505 1, 134, 212 112, 096 511, 047 50, 692 893, 172 75, 398 
GD nx ndsdescccsvcndiatssébinsdsddbucnseecustadeuns 2, 035, 946 208, 974 2, 974, 924 306, 945 1, 606, 135 162, 315 3, 662, 758 296, 061 
ibis clbianedstteuseheschessmmabibbunnsesctegiie’ 425, 055 46, 924 201, 980 24, 105 319, 574 37,713 279, 435 26, 685 
FP Bs cccnensseuibbedsccsniniitiacinntintnaiies 67, 020 8, 321 125, 285 22,746 284,177 31, 152 127, 026 10, 196 
ROPINI actis aes «ns Coch deonsseadinanddecanwaa sh roansul (ne 2,204,774 | 21,880, 218 2.247,185 | 21,711, 335 2, 217, 638 20, 974, 886 | 2, 558, 290 
Asia and Oceanica: 1 = Sete | oe 
SE <hismaiitblineitindis nahn dein chine daabanniideinibaiains 9, 818, 960 907, 479 13, 972, 000 1, 251, 201 27, 160, 660 2, 586, 321 17, 370, 600 1, 249, 215 
SON SUA TIOIIOOR. ow cistlacaieicindle duivaleedtlnndowwecad 41, 834, 151 8,724,276 | 44,028, 425 4,070, 875 | 39, 659, 850 8,714,421 | 37,081,290} 2)942) 797 
SI id uitiehncknpehbinhtiinvhndutédnbékahnnedvene 82, 791, 090 3, 069, 778 37, 892, 980 38, 559, 375 31, 000, 629 2, 878, 861 23, 761, 930 1, 798, 792 
British possessicn in Australasia................ 7, 551, 161 958, 027 7, 976, 572 970, 768 10, 276, 095 1, 149, 898 10, 376, 260 1, 015, 859 
SENN nnn. cadbncbdcbnnvetaneneuuaessaul 380, 630 50, 778 752, 900 94, 653 1, 813, 140 179, 191 433, 690 51, 216 
PE SUNOS Sickie vssdsdncthndndnskealibussa seni 22, 939, 540 2,181,964 | 18, 420, 126 1,754,827 | 21, 633, 290 2,052,937 | 17,017,200} 1,302, 676 
NOs ch vattn océn nip bbageedsdpadbhabeienael 6, 720, 810 640, 606 il, 150, 229 1, 137, 255 10, 814, 530 1, 040, 208 16, 529, 790 1, 304, 380 
EE GONE Schabkicn canes) dddaddsdaubie Cullibhvndscenee 7, 708, 310 711, 376 1, 764, 270 164, 495 2, 997, 030 284, 018 4,520, 776 $41, 651 
BINED cnlockis cconpisnnnsniins paleo nnaaadadbiel 129, 774, 652 12, 244,284 | 135, 052, 443 13,003,449 | 144, 855, 324 13, 885,855 | 127,041,586 | 10,006, 586 
i aciilidetiitiindtinss inv enhvikib taku ipiiindbicniiiule 6, 384, 803 056,274 | 7,027,512 730,508 | 6, 938, 031 716,054 | 8, 865, 999 785, 753 
All other countries...............s00-sssceeesees see 1,988,808 | —«(184,064| 5,430,585 | 543,804 | 4,605,514 | 458,020] 453,618) 38, 087 
TT COI «cc Sedincubciibichtcantmmadticaiae’ 502, 257, 405 |" 90,206, 288 ~ 623, 205,090 | 38, 640,688 | 571,119,805 | 40,221,201 | 564, 896,658 | 33,541, 224 


TABLE QQ.—eports of ittuninating oil by countriss, showing per cent of tota! valus sent to etch courlry nanzi, from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1892. 


(Compiled from data United States Treasury Department. ] 





| Mexico, Central American 








Europe. British North America. States and British Hon- West Indies. South America. 
duras. 

Year end-| Suenienipsieetiiate cl a atleast ci ect anennmteasipecitienenteneeeesmma 
ing June Per Per Per | Per | Per ' 
0 

Gallons. | Dollars. es Gallons. | Dollars. ¢t 0) Gallons. | Dollars. cont of| Gallons. | Dollars. cent of| Gallons. | Dollars. |“total 
| value. value. value. value. value. 
| ORE | 9,536,577 | 4,851,220] 79.68 | 231,420 | 120,768] 1.98 87,147 | 22,946 .88 | 386, 144 221,508 | 3. 64 697,410 | 432,720) 7.11 
1865 .......-| 9,311,712 | 6,680,842 | 76.92] 300,410] 236,519 272| 36,089] 30,223) .35| 643,621 | 516,435; 5.95] 502,980 | 422,983) 4.47 
SOD iki one. 28, 461, 615 | 15,183,444 | 83.56 | 683,320 | 369,191 | 2.03 192,884] 103,685] 57 | 1,160,400 | 644,894 | 3.55 | 1,671,021 | 950,8 5.23 
1867 ........| 55,306,608 | 19,270,455 | 86.53 | 566,178 | 234,860] 1.05] 141,385| 63,516] .29/ (979,912 | 421,992 | 1.90 | 1,972,606 | 841,364) 3.75 
SOND bis cave 59, 181, 082 | 16,937,209 | 85.76! 443,941 | 155,608 | = .78| 261,166 | 95,631 | 48 | 1,986,751 | 428,575 | 2.22! 2,001,099 | 682,573 | 3.45 
RS 78, 076, O74 | 25,374,422 | 91.84 574,315 | 198,012 71 176, 747 66, 547 -24 | 1,865,728 | 658, 242 2.38 | 1,546,418 | 540,034 | 1. 96 
1870 2... 88, 484, 474 | 26,856,460 | 89.94 | 638,952 | 201, 67 | 459,489 | 157,520 | 53 | 2,562,262 | 811,864) 2.72) 2,852,003 896,432) 3.00) 
1871 ........| 121, 201, 190 | 30,835,606 | 90.32] 460,612 | 130, 360 .88| 316,772] 94,253 .28 | 2,585, 072 641 | 2.06 3,566,319 | 1, 032, 86€ 3.03 
1872... 110, 308, 052 | 26,977,875 | 88.25 | 405,611} 123,307 .41| 562,619 | 180,750 | 50 | 2,520,501 | 721,567 | 2.36 | 3,605,496 | 1,049,435 | = 3.-3 
BP sinned 141, 542, 824 | 82,279,304 | 86.77 | 491,806 182,506] 36) 452,509] 150,140 |  .401 2,607,982 | 735,017| 1.98) 4,682,233 | 1,466,868) 3.94 














TABLE QQ.— Exports of illuminating oil by countries, showing per cent of total value sent to each country named from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892--Continued. 
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4 Europe. British North America. oe and British Hon-| West Inlies. South America. 
c 
: Yearend-| a lle ne eee eB es aS Bie Se Ete a —n 
j ing June Per | Per | Per Per | Per 
; Gallons. | Dollars. —y Gallons. | Dollars. eo Gallons. | Dollars. Ptees | Gallons. | Dollars. 8 °f) Gations. | Dollars. => 
x value. _| value. | Value. | value. | value. 
} | | 
ES a | 194, 433,963 | 32,564,688 | 86.70 699,077 | 155, 418 sf 41 644,798 | 169,987 45 aie 3, 320,947 | 685, 433 1.83 | 4,601,591 | 1,021, 236 | 2.72 
SP incon wine 162, 883, 998 | 21, 602, 854 79. 92 908, 301 142, 325 . 53 507,011 | 119,358 3, 131, 822 47,984) 2.03) 5,559,954 | 1,054,079 | 3. 90 
Fe cansuked 180, C48, 064 | 24, 124, 555 83. 88 790, 199 131, 578 . 46 815, 432 183, 330 és | 3, 664, 204 629,301 | 2.19 | 5,192,095 | 972,110 3. 38 
IOTT ..nevces 225, 561,065 | 46,275,414 | 83.53) 826,646) 198, 504 "36 | 827,382] 236,550 ‘9 | 3,887,172 | 892,539 1.61 | 6,759,642 | 1, 669, 300 | 3.01 
‘ .. Ra 238, 025, 449 | 32, 752, 093 78.90 | 1, 252, 836 215, 168 8 902, 232 193, 956 ‘44 3, 263; 873 | 541, 433 1.31 8, 546, 548 | 1,460,175 | 3.52 
3 Bl chisedued 286, 299, 360 | 27, 432, 960 76, 2 1, 285, 213 170, 532 . 45 | 1,084, 084 173, 810 .48 | 3,365,421 | 419, 008 1.17 | 8,590, 681 | 1,113,806 | 3.10 
: Bl cand enor 283, 627, 248 | 22,468,905 | 70.7 1, 037, 349 125, 349 . 39 | 1,263, 721 172, 230 . 54 | 2,939,590 | 317,700 1.00 | 8,521,058 | 943,203 2.97 
‘ Pt nad sous 267, 898,581 | 26, 077, 047 75. 98 | 1,571, 297 220. 543 . 64 | 1, 359, 557 205, 431 .60 | 3,745,120 | 462,858 1.35 | 10, 146, Se 1, 341, 162 3. 91 
3 eo nnwa 364,519,217 | 30,251,575 | 67.84 | 3,299,396 | 333, 944 . 85 | 1,760, 877 266; 062 . 60 4, 642,497 | 509, 002 1. 14 | 10,880,910") 1, 299, 863 2.92 
: ERE 307, 140,909 | 24, 588,710 66.58 | 2, 255, 069 370, 760 1,00 | 1,940, 276 273, 066 . 74 2. 2, 939, 539 | $45, 230 94 | 13, 510, 487 } 1,491,431 | 4.04 
a _, ae 291, 130, 287 | 25, 058,065 | 65.40 | 3, 323, 536 872, 495 . 98 | 1,849, 007 249, 926 . 65 | 2,870,304 | 350, 154 .92 | 11,568, 220 | 1, 258, 809 | 3. 30 
x | 830i, 607, 143 | 24, 607, 241 61.41 | 3,893, 200 405, 662 1.01 | 1,991, 509 273, 344 . 68 | 3. 518,781 | 385, 657 .96 | 17,733, 576 1, 781, 572 | 4.45 
ones snes 303, 911, 698 | 24,655,767 | 60,68 | 3,596,142 | 392, 617 .97 | 1,693,765 | 229, 769 . 57 | 3,547,505 | 395, 105 | 97 | 14,923,796 | 1,506, 726 | 3.7 
rs 333, 262) 400 | 23, 646,740 63. 39 | 4, 958, 657 493, 512 1, 32 | 2, 738, 233 322, 880 . 86 4, 231,281 | 457,034 | 1.22 | 18,953, 826 | 1, 829, 448 | 4,90 
Sac 305, 606,918 | 21,589,772 | 59.61 | 5,151,454) 494, 608 1. 36 | 1,757,826 | 226,540 . 62 | 3,902,849 | 453,339 | 1.25 | 17,727,972 | 1,795, 062 4.96 
Se a ckacwede 330, 144, 503 | 22, 654, 351 57.65 | 5, 274, 155 513, 677 1.31 2) 728, 994 208, 713 .79 | 3,896,191 | 431, 196 | 1.09 | 22,099, 354 | 2, 294, 77 5. 84 
SE teeta 343, 136, 889 | 20, 899, 486 54. 09 | 5, 104, 864 514, 404 1.33 | 2 013, 647 228, 909 .59 | 4,189,937 | 472,893 1,23 | 21,330,213 | 2,247, 185 5. 81 
| ER 341, 750, 599 | 21,715,566 | 54.00 | 5, 230, 259 536, 793 1.33 2' 934, 958 363, 864 .90 | 3,003,785 | 326,502 .8L | 21,711, 335 2, 217, 638 | 5.51 
See enecane 386, 357, 079 | 18, 906, 577 56. 37 | 5, 888, 503 551, 076 1. 64 | 2, 052, 107 302, 427 .90 | 4, 262, 935 392,428 | 1.17 | 29,974, 886 | 2,558, 290 7. 63 
Asia and Oceanica Africa. All other countries. Total. 
Your ending mt wan ean Per cent | | Per cent 
une Gallons. Dollars. of total Gallons. Dollars. oftotal | Gallons. Dollars. of total | Gallons. Dollars. 
| value. | value. | Value. sd 
| | 
| ! | 
479, 821 317, 255 5.2 278, 230 121, 456 aS ot eo Teta cole: ee | 11, 646, 740 ae} 6, 087, 967 
835, 980 757, 030 8.71 42, 583 39, 159 45 3, 190 2, 305 .03 11, 685, 574 | 8, O85, 501 
1, 245, 115 861, 073 4.74 or "086 53, 538 . 30 4,427 2,521 02 33, 509, 877 18, 169, 186 
2, 772, 284 1, 264, 141 5. 68 330, 464 168, 375 e 6, 034 2, 480 .O1 62, 125, 561 | 22 267, 183 
3, 660, 906 1, 332, 315 6.75 302, 530 108, 583 .55 4, 962 1, 49 Ol | 67,222, 387 | 19, 752, 148 
1, 908, 158 694, 068 2.51 45, 264 19, 535 7 215, 788 80, 152 .29 | 84, 403, 492 | 27, 631, 042 
x 2, 331, 669 749, 389 2.51 214, 116 73, 078 24 359, 540 117,910 -39 | 97,902,505 29, 864, 193 
3, 325, 697 1, 004, 702 2. 94 251, 072 77, 009 23 2, 221 260, 299 .76 | 132, 608, 955 34, 138, 736 
4, 176, 035 1, 265, 175 4. 14 242, 376 69, 239 2 628. 885 | 178, 751 .59 | 122,539,575 30, 566, 108 
j 6,717, 403 1, 973, 426 5.31 1, 261, 899 363, 507 .98 345, 668 94, 887 . 26 158, 102, 414 37, 195, 735 
10, 160, 260 2, 246, 083 5. 98 2, 674, 537 578, 881 1.54 685, 331 139, 229 . 37 517, 220, 504 | 37, 560, 955 
15, 151, 998 2, 948, 045 91 3, 131, 900 565, 893 2.09} 276,649 49, 82: -18 | 191,551,933 | 27, 030, 361 
11, 279, 454 2, 173, 612 56 2, 868, 904 509, 638 1,78 | 156, 321 | 31,517 11 | 204,813, 673 28, 756, 638 
21, 235, 100 5, 299, 12 56 3, 054, 133 764, 600 1.38 | 290, 704 64,918 12 | 262, 441, 844 55, 401, 132 
31, 533, 590 5, 397, 083 iv. 00 4, 950, 313 826, 198 2. 00 739, 700 27, 570 31 | : 41,513, 676 
44, 357, 805 5, 837, 894 16, 22 6, 032, 997 776, 765 2.16 570, 881 75, O87 21 | 35, 999, 82 
63, 461, 844 7, 060, 22. 21 5, 733, 963 523, 045 1.96 | 561,050 72, 507 23 31, 783, 575 
; 39, 485, 505 4, 989, 856 14, 54 6, 859, 723 873, 179 2.55 | 1,214,782 147, 619 . 43 | 34, 317, 695 
L- 89, 2005, 157 10, 314, 331 23.13 12, 349, 946 1, 388, 701 812] 1,524,033 | 175, 376 39 | 3, 44, 588, 854 
82, 937, 367 8, 994, 522 24. 36 6, 349, 966 672, 152 82 | 1,747,4€8 190, 703 52 | 415 1, 82 1, 08! 36, 926, 574 
: 94, 691, 889 9, 843, 339 25. 77 7, 732, 002 799, 920 2.09 | 2,450, 448 | 262, 641 .69 | 415,615, 693 38, 195, 346 
115, 682! 312 11, 244, 568 28, 06 11, 175, 640 1, 119, 483 2.79 | 2,541,031 | 257, 300 | 4 458, 243, 192 | 40, O74, & 
- 134, 698, 508 12, 751, 301 31. 38 5, 425, os 534, 428 1.31 |) 1,674,481 | 168, 6!8 41 4169, 471,451 | 40, 634, 3% 
; 106, 000, 902 9, 574, 183 25. 67 8, 392, 23¢ 876, 575 2. 08 2, 307, 982 | 203, 625 5d 480, 845, 811 37, 303, 96 
115, 089, 035 10, 961, 396 30. 28 6, 920, ora 661, 088 1.83 |} $31, 093 33, 605 . 09 456, 487, 221 | 36, 215, 
129, 774, 652 12, 244, 284 31.17 6, 334, 803 656, 274 1, 67 1, 983, 803 184, 464 .47 | 502, 257, 455 39, 286, 33: 
135, 052, 443 13, 003, 449 33. 65 7, 027,512 730, 508 1.89 | 5,439, 585 543, 804 1.41 523, 296, 000 38, 640, 638 
144, 855, 32 13, 885, 855 34.53 6, 938, 031 716, 054 1.78 | 4,695,514 458, 929 | 1.14] 571,119,805 | 40, 221, 201 
127, 041, 536 10, 006, 586 29. 84 8, 865, 999 785, 753 | 2. 34 453, 613 38. 087 | -11 | 564,896,658 | 33,541,224 
TABLE RR.— Petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, for each year ending June 30, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1392. 
Refined ] pet trole um. 
Crude petroleum. Re aatE - aint — Total 
Ports. Naphthas. Illuminating oils, " Labrie ating ofl. Residuum 
{ 1 i ? ae ae | fe —s 
Gartons. Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars.| Gallons. Dollars. 
| 
Philadelphia ...... 2, 087, 114 670, 774 18, 167 4,842 | 2,878,148 1,413,597 | None_....| None_....} None.-..-. | None._.| 4,983, 429 2, 089, 213 
New York.........- 8, 443, 631 | 3, 605, 780 157, 076 62,592 | 6,729,408 | 3,508,867 | None_....| None_.._- ; None.....| None...| 15,330,115) 7,177,239 
Baltimore -.......- 338, 324 | 140, 032 146, 956 41, 066 223, 257 127,518 | None.....| Nonme.....| None.....| None 708, 537 | 308, 616 
ii cnd ageclen cccuGhanselss ovat 90, 158 40 732 1, 691, 726 974,485 | None.....| None.....| Nome. ._.. None 1, 781, 884 1, 015, 217 
All other ports oosel 256, 364 124, 045 25, 840 4, 859 | 124, 210 63, 500 | None. None. .... None None 406, 414 192, 404 
Total 1864....| 11,125,483 | 4,540,651 | 438, 197 | 154, 091 ‘nM, 11, 646, 749 | 6,087, 967 None.... None ..../ None None 23, 210,379 | 10, 782, 689 
Philadelphia -..... 1, 110, 907 907 | 488,751 | 43,902 | 9,640 | 3, 886, 019 2, 704, 960 | None-.... | None.....| None..... | None. 5,040,918 | 3,203, 351 
New York .......-- 11, 872,595 | 6,994,009 61, 060 29, 541 6,001,318 | 4,466,718 | None____. | None. .... None. _... | None...| 17,934,973 | 11, 490, 268 
Baltimore ......... 72, 996 60, 721 272,090 87. 228 | 314, 963 | 248,781 | None. .____| None-.... | None._._.| None. 660, 049 | 396, 730 
(SR eae 7,700 8, 551 97, 705 41, 674 | 1,363,668 1,171,931 | None. .__. | None....- | None.._.. None 1,469,073 | 1,222, 156 
All other ports .... 266, 130 151, 937 6, 100 | 5, 860 119, 606 | 93,111 | None.....| N None..... None 391, 836 250, 908 
Totals 1865...| 13,330,328 | 7,703, 480,947 | 173, 43 Mt, 685, 574 | 8, 685,574 | None____- None.._..| None None 25, 496, 849 16, 563, 413 
Philadelphia ...... 5, 096, 037 1, 639, 991 164, 198 | 25, 771 16, 701, 452 8, 864,555 | None.___. None.....| None._...| None 21, 961, 687 
New York .........| 11,290,623 | 4,616,171 67, 272 | 13, 007 13,593,592 | 7,382,346 | None_._.__| None.....| None None 24, 951, 487 | s 
Baltimore -.......-. 170, 442 82, 583 271, 301 94, 567 1, 129, 508 624,789 | None. _._- | None None | None 1,571, 251 801, 939 
SOOM... <sndsceds 5, 602 1, 801 147, 400 43, 660 1, 608, 221 1,015,968 | None____. | None.....| None_....| None 1, 761, 223 
All other ports .... 241, 283 132, 330 23, 306 11, 820 | 477, 104 281,528 | None. | None-_-_... | None. None 741, 693 | 
Total 1866 ....} 16, 803, 987 | 6,472, 876 673,477 | 188, 825 | 33,509,877 | 18, 169, 186 None.....| None None.....| None 60, 987,341 | 24, 830, 887 
—— | |§y§kM m[[“lsMDDDMAR&x xP =a = 7m ——— = = = —— ——_— nets —_—— 
Philadelphia -..... 3, 047, 117 658, 875 117, 977 13,989 | 25,717,204} 9, 497, 2 None. .... None. ....| None.....| None 29, 882,288 | 10, 152, 138 
New York ........-. 4, 463,004 | 1,299,311 15, 884 2,854 | 31,020,482 | 11, 032, ist None None_....| None...__| None. 35, 499,370 2, 334, 319 
Baltimore ......... 157, 264 64, 490 29, 886 3, 444 2, 485, 462 | 879, 197 | None_....| None.....| Noue__._. | None 2, 672, 612 947, 140 
WOUOER. kc ndcinediace 26, 152 11,701 52, 581 10, 068 1,725, 561 | = None.....| None..._..| None.....| None ¢ #11, 607 
All other ports .... 211, 807 71, 898 8, 248 3, 820 176, 762 | 86,720 | None_....| None.._.. | None.. None 396, 817 162, 438 
Total 1867_...| 7,905,344 | 2,103,284 | 224,576 1576 | “84,175. 62, 125, 561 | 22, 267, 183 | None None. .-.- None.....| None 70, 255,481 | 24, 407, 612 
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TABLE RR.—Petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, for each year ending June 30, from July 1, 1368, to June 30, 1392—Continued. 
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amnanedigtessnenniaaiinienl iis nati . apatenaagines be TS Total. 
Ports. | Naphthas. liluminating oils. Lubricating oils. Residuum. | 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. | Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars Gallons. | Dollars 
aa Se ae | Pe ee ae ee a ee er oe ae | 
Philadelphia ...... 3, 778, 871 622,677 | 1, 144,481 196,915 | 28,738,410 | 8,035, 771 | Swone..... | None.....| None..... None...| 33,661,762 | 8,855, 353 
New York .........| 5,910, 462 811, 374 122, 545 28,725 | 35, 125,703 | 10,539,036 | None_.---. | None. .... None. None...| 41,158,710 | 11,374, 165 
Baltimore ......... 764, 121 255, 702 20, 495 8, 847 666, 837 183, 601 | None.._-. None. _._. ; None... 1, 451, 453 443, 150 
Boston ......-+--.--- 30, 939 5, 725 220, 147 42, 546 2, 526, 803 924, 574 | None._... None. ._-- -| None. 2, 777, 889 072, 845 
All other ports,.... 282, 840 | 95, 182 9, 600 840 164, 634 69, 131 None.....| None. ...-. None. . 407, O74 165, 153 
Total 1868....| 10,717,233 | 1,790,600 | 1,517,268 | 267,873 19, 752, 143 | None_....| None. .... | None...| 79,456,883 | 21, 810,676 
Philadelphia ...... 1,400,603 | 280,202 | 2,313,675 | 884, 560 3 10,897,507 | None... items, | None. | 96,761,252 | 11.071, 209 
New York ......- 10,986,198 | 2, 338,777 118, 263 21, 363 | 15, 529, 478 "| N None...| 57,989, 594 
Baltimore ........- 1, 010, 661 DOU ME iicsene cee i atiebdle ess 396, 379 None..| 2, 189, 687 
PUEOR, nsbestbuned 7, 090 969 167, 796 27, 446 None. 2,121, 591 
All other ports .._. 12, 019 4, 664 78, 360 12, 428 None. 1, 440; 028 
Total 1860....| 18,425,566 | 2,994,406 | 2,673,004] — 445,770 | 84, 408,492 | 27,681,042 | None.....| None.__.. ....-| None...| 100, 602, 152 | 31, 071, 216 
Philadelphia ...... 8,005,916 | 608,415 | 300,054) 80,948 | 36, 147, 670 | 11,016,757 | None.___- None. .... None...| 39,613,640 | 11, 062, 120 
New York ......... 6,573,088 | 1,364,062 | 4,862,769 499,540 | 69,211,486 | 17,951,557 | None._...| None..._. None.__| 70,647,943 | 19,815,159 
Baltimore ......... 656, 726 | Re eT a 260,974 | None... None.._.. None. 1,514, 147 452, 120 
OO. ciiunemecnon 1,000 500 196, 151 27,709 657,921 | None. .__. None. ___. None.. 1, 633, 355 586, 130 
All other ports. ... 165, 984 73, 169 8, 630 667 76,984 | None__... None... .---| None.. 419, 338 150, 820 
Total 1879....| 10,408,814 | 2,237,292 | 6,422,604 | 564,864 | 97,902, 505 | 29,864,103 | None.....| None..... | None...| 113,728,423 | 32, 666, 349 
Philadelphia --....} 2,688, 007 442,044 |  760,243| 73,776! 49,4 “12, 266, 195 | None_....| None...__ -....| None...| 52,776,909 | 12, 782, 915 
New York ......--- 6,291,139 | 1,143,322 | 6,263, 219 648,282 | 80,346 21,005,710 | None_...- None. .... None...| 92,900,542 | 22,797,314 
Baltimore -.... ...- 754, 365 STOP deincabneccaphiewtenminn 281, 173 | None..._.| None..__- N None...| 1, 828, 600 568, 905 
SREOEL, ccs nnciliatdlnc onuniiaualigbiacdiaces 178, 602 22, 781 529,470 | None..... None..__. None...| 1,762, 203 552, 251 
All other ports .... 225, 527 97,849 7, 528 1, 958 56,188 | None_.... None.._.. None... 409, 331 155, 995 
Total 1871....| 9,859,038 | 1,971,847 | 7,209, 502 746, 797 | 132, 34, 138,736 | None.....| None. ._.. None...| 149, 677,585 | 35, 857, 380 
Philadelphia ...... 5, 951, 795 999,064 | 1,237, 767 156, 204 11, 666, 468 36 45 6,352 | 56,023,176 | 12, 728,133 
Now York ...-..-..| 7,403,322 | 1,270,145] 6,853,218 775, 346 B42 112, 175 42, 626 28,603 | 84,732,845 | 20, 087, 062 
Bailtmore ......... 197, 389 28 [ 2,100 2, 475, 811 616, 248 
aes 700 495 1,532, 896 495, 373 
All other ports... 4,174 406, 855 131, 574 
Total 1872...... 30,566,108 | 541,419 211, 287 41,724 | 145,171,583 | 34, 058, 390 
Philadelphia ...... 18,825,920| 4,773| 1,265 ~~ 40,827 | 69,488,809 | 14, 932, 313 
New York ......... 257, 554 103, 216 29, 190 | 113, 186,849 | 25,801,544 
Baltimore .........|. ; : 93,279 |. Léntisdogact See 680, 200 
BED. 0 con spectusdincnccesesdan| ones osaveiee 65 220, 185 79, 970 1,721, 322 500, 710 
All other ports... 505 459, 934 135, $89 
Total 1873...... : | 187,815,187 | 42, 050, 755 
Philadelphia .....- 388 | 88,087,954 | 13,902,214 
New York ......... 152, 440,320 | 25, 907, 672 
SED . sacinssadidhiisiatnidbinmnnesnehiall 504. 69, 300 8, 882, 515 687,767 
SN cis, ssasdaducdindiiRinshiiedl »wensageliael ; 336 554, 242 2.720, 595 605, 908 
All cther ports .... 675, 099 142, 254 
Total 1874... 247,806,483 | 41, 245, 815 
Philadelphia ...... 8, 662,247 | 324,116 | 1,830,696} 147,018 58, 200,324 | 7, 212, 709 
New York ._....... 11,055,615 | 1,681,814] 9, 405, 412 948, 698 142,066, 244 | 19, 809, 199 
SNEE® . snnecan oectnoacé hensendsodad 400, 329 33,717 18, 439, 5u6 2, 400, 309 
IL ha dae a] 81, 180 8, 118 2, 709, 288 529, 782 
All other ports .... 252 88 41, 323 3, 889 530, 946 126, 569 
Total 1875....| 14,718,114 | 1,406,018 | 11,758,940 | 1,141, 440 | 191,551,933 | 27,030, 361 221,955,308 | 30, 078, 568 
Philadelphia ...... 8, 663,564 | 873,592 | 9,250,942 | 204,492 | 60,770,244 | 7,958, 189 19,736 | 72,983,914 | 9, 151,378 
New York..... ...- 10, 675, 183 | 1,218,916 | 11,149,727 | 1,118,994 | 111, 505,878 | 16, 239, 022 171,905 | 136,079,784 | 18, 894, 905 
Baltimore ......... 1, 178, 080 427, 353 376, 051 83,671 | 28,728,948 | 8,799, 190 738 | 30,385,097 | 3,981,072 
I ik ania, Deine ah eee belidetacaeiall 90} 2,110,477 880,159 |  366,878| 119,469 |.........._.|......_... 2, 477, 335 499, 718 
All other ports._.. 407 8, 036 564 1,699, 126 379, 078 827 1, 734, 022 388, 713 
Total 1876... 2, 220,268 | 14,780,236 | 1,442,811 | 204,814, 673 303,863 | 2,581,404 | 193,206 | 243,660,152 | 32,915, 780 
Philadelphia... .. ~ 4,262, 658,101 | 8,499.800| 878,412 | 50,823, 652 406,368 | 43,142 | 69,073,682 | 11, 743, ¢0: 
New York ._.......| 21, 127,100 | 2,988,996 | 10,915, 837 165, 327, 149 259, 567 | 200,870,038 | 39,02, 893 
Baltimore .........| 1,111,617 171, 200 633. 105 35, 876,575 | 7,472,443 6,122 | 37,852,187} 7, 705, 410 
DRGGUUE. «cin dvccidindnacpppdall isu: taihid 87, 0v8 8,671,122} 860,418 | 440,644] 151,823 |............].....-..- 4, 198,859 | 1,021,385 
All other ports ....| 818, 392 88, 432 5, 348 6, 743, 346 019 65, 490 24, 672 8,524] 7,194,148] 1, 368, 145 
Total 1877....| 26,819,202 | 8,756, 729 | 15, 140, 183 262, 441,844 | 55, 401, 132 817,355 | 309,198,914 | 61,789, 438 
New Yon pee eeies 19: 947, 600 i cit ene 18’ 980,886 ie ise ae 878 | 13,598 | 47,806,473 | 6, 255, 419 
lew York ......... , 847, 7 284,706 | 236,470,828 | 32,820, 667 
Baltimore ..-.....| 1,803,188} "176,816 429, 873 41, 740,233 | 5,530,865} 196,124] 61,229 |... |. 169; 368 5, 797, 085 
SI x:n chdibtncheaiabinccipeissisisissMlowiicinieesdaiitil 737 3, 841, 942 654, 738 NE heehee ah cant ill 4, 841, 119 817, 230 
Allother ports ....| 976, 601 133, 687 5, 890 4, 702, 244 17,783 | 6, 003, 515 884, 573 


———$ SS —————— |f ---- 


316, 087 | 838,841,303 | 46,574,974 


——_—_— Oe SS SS 


7,952 | 83,876,298 | 8, 392, 193 





Total 1878....| 26, 996, 727 | 2,694, 018 | 16,416, 621 











Philadelphia ......!- 4,687,786 | 377,197 | 2,729,087 | 207,928 | 76, 907, 729 
New York ...-.---.| 17,716,888 | 1,517,701 | 11,477,029 | — 987, 145 | 206, 520; 009 178. 563 | 240, 107,529 | 26, 219, 170 
Baltimore ._-.----| 1,166,825 | " 98,202/ "600,782 | 42,500 | 82, 682, 015 12,698 | 34,915,753 | 3, 441, 434 
SRNOIOR.....--s-ccxsdl-apceeeshihtineenetiell |. Saaee 4,623 | 5,090, 871 OOS. -scdieteliahes|.scdpteiatl 5, 622,619 | "780, 079 
Ali other ports ---| "8/308, 004 |" ""7877333"| 194763 | 16,584} 11,005, 788 8,692 |” "982, 080 | 16,518} 13,787,811 | 1,472: 373 

Total 1879....| 25,874,488 | 2,180,418 | 15,054, 961 | 1,258, 780 | 831, 586, %,487, 681 | 655,408 | 3,807,038 | 210,726 | 878,310,010 | 40, 305. 219 
Philadelphia ....../ 2,730,146 | 160,549 | 2,366,622) 148,464 | 77,083,630 34, 043 6, 980 oot 161 | 82,610,496 | 6,578, 762 
New York ....._-__| 24, 034,00 | 1,652,200 | 15,257,520 | 996,898 | 268, 841, 227 4,151,507 | egees | 3,eanoes | srrtorr | siaiz0.ige | 27,178 150 

UD colnet inc sconpiiend ere 682,702 | 36,200 | 17,921, 548 367,240 | €8,713 | 416,430 | 24,000 19,387,920 | 1,528, 888 
Boston.......------ 600 65 885 93 | 4,611,493 | ‘B07,511 |  eoojss7! 187,978 |.) ( "5,213,155 | |" Oa5.047 
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TABLE RR.— Petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, for each year ending June 30, from July 1, 1863, to J 0, 1892.—Continuer 
Refined petroleum. 
Crude petroleum. | — — ———— Total 
Ports. | Naphthas. Tliumins nating oils Lubricating oils. Residuum. 
” —— — — ie scceuiiniaenaiadl 
Gallons. | Dc Dollars. | Gallons. En Dollars. | “Gall ons. sa Doll: ars. | Gallons. | Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. | Gallons Dollars 
aE — ES EE — — _ ce = ~} = . -t T as. 
All other ports....| 1, 533, 090 | 114, 393 103, 815 il, ors | 867, 985 | 151, 985 | 8, 218 | 3, 665 69. 888 6. > Ag? 906 Ost 789 
Total 1880_... 28, 297, 997 7 | 1, 927, 207 | 18, 411, 044 eee} 1, 192, 220 | 367, 325, 823 3f, 783, 575 | &. 162, 835 1,039, 124 4,767,000 | 276,490 | 423, 904, 699 8, 218, OS 
Philadelphia ....-- | 5, 6, 528 | 351.3 33 1, 08 4,324, noo 516 , 076, 030 | 5, », 430, 0, 763 y 14, 836 sy 30, 199 os coe 61. 641.778 ; 3 214 
New York .........{ 34, 032, 423 2, 661, 708 | 16, 103, 509 581, 154 | 254, 300, 615 | 26, 334, 965 3, 854, | 843, 214 3,080,364 | 175,682 | 311, 371, 488 1, 506, 723 
I toes 0 RE nos cdahlina nous Side onsene nie 13,881,990 | 1,327,989 266, 23 50, 167 150, 528 | 7, 000 14, 298, 755 i », 156 
we ee | 7, 156 687 | 26, 954 2,779 7, 808, 194 962, 437 572,922 | 128, 695 1, 386 | 317 8, 415, 612 1, O94, O15 
Ali other ports....| 618, 7a8 51, 333 77, 523 14, 526 FoF 1, 216, 156 211,541 3, 636 1, 789 15, 582 | | 1, 412 1, 931, 629 3u, 601 
Total 1881...) 39, Ost, oy | 3, 065, 464 | 17,292,310 | 1,60 693, 975. | 332, 283, 045 | 84,317,695 | 4, 852, 203 | 1, 054,064 | 184, 411 | 397,600,202 | 40, 315, 609 
Philadelphia ...... 14,454,946 | 288, 581 S| 273,848 | 110,922, 887 | 9,003,905 | 764,363 | 131,443 | 109,410 | 7,258 | 124,828. 759 | 10, 007, a8 
New York ..-.......| 36, 326,586 | 2,802,956 | 16, ur 538 | 1,515, 809 | 342, 424, 705 | 31,794,515 | 5, 249, 902 1, 235, 846 | 3, 107, 328 179, 709 | 404,050,059 | 87.528. 884 
TN a a ie a he a tell 18, 188, 946 1, 438, 189 147, 997 24, 522 492, 828 25,500 | 18,289,771 1, 488, 211 
TE cnscncansses Si supa stink aiiniiones secibiad 13, 860 3, 081 8, 903, 437 | 1,022, 455 275, 122 | 76, 282 a 2 9,192,419 | 1,101,818 
All other ports-... 523, 465 37, 975 84, 907 16, 405 2, 373, 608 340, 390 70, 716 21, 303 5, 796 335 8, 058, 582 416, 408 
Total 1882....| 41,301,997 | 3, 129,511 | 20,213,098 | 1,809, 143 | 488, 213, , oss 44, 44,588, 854 | 6,503, 100 | | 1,492,306 | 3,715,362 | 212, 802 | 559, 954, 590 > 706 
Philadelphia ....-- 6,959,240 | 460,857 | 1,752,388 | 104,117 | 65,212,757 | 5,567,690|  963,602| 163,720| 240,366 15,882 | 75. 198.003| 6.312. 235 
New York .......-. 45, 470,118 | 3,433, 182 | 15, 160,581 | 1,166, 832 | 335, 183, 695 | 29, 447, 160 | 8,697,010 | 2, 029,199 | 5,663,236 | 409,984 | 410; 179, 620 | 38. dK. SST 
NII scscitinallsuteantinanaeh loan gape Atiaietl Ne Te 10, 983, 808 871, 447 95, 652 16, 098 227,976 15, 573 11, 307, 436 | 903, 118 
Boston a camels dine bokbebinme & nodt ead i3, 274 3, 658 6, 115, ra 702, 599 290, 309 i 6, 418, 643 | 779 12 
All other ports...-| 282, 948 20, 202 144, 404 28, 179 2, 325, 76 337, 709 135, 739 44, 130 8,778 1, 207 2, 897, 630 | 432. 127 
Total | 62,712, 306 | 3,914,941 | 17,070,587 | 1, 302, 286 | 419, 821, 081 E 36, 926, 574 | 10, 18%, 362 |_2 2,326,682 | 6, 145,336 | 442, 646 | 505, 931,622 | 44, 913, 079 
Philadelphia ...... 400, 833 33| 854, 219 49, 052 "75,919,774 | 6,935,975 | 998,373| 198,428} 76,730 9,050 | 83.508.412| 7,593, 338 
New York -.---.--- 4, 901, 448 14, 059, 549 999, O75 | 322, 108,400 | 29,514,016 | 9,065, 085 1, 858, O81 4,470,060 | 308,512 | 411,325,987 | 37,581, 132 
TAR IGAMOES «ow nw cedahowscdedesccslsccccccoccaslnccosncccccclcccccesccncs! 11, 076, 090 98 O46 99, 697 18, 045 630, 882 32, 247 11, 807, 549 | 972, 238 
Boston. ...---------]------.-----|+----------- By O84 1, 875 4, 580, 010 536, 969 246, 290 71, 904 10, 164 | 960 4, 845, 548 611, 708 
All other ports.... 6, 126 693 122, 559 | 22, 649 1, 930, 539 284, 443 106, 090 35, 137 9, 282 1,910 2, 174, 596 344. 832 
Total, 1884 ...| 67, 186,329 | 5, 5, 302, 97 4| 15,045,411 | 1,073,651 | 415, 615, 693 5 5, 207, 124 | _ 352, 679 513, 060, 002 | 47, 103, 248 
Philadelphia ..----. | 29, 542, 2, 316 2, 082, 561 5, 726, 160 406, 263 | 111, 705, 564 . ~~ 4, 278, “430 | 63, 137 | 148, 834,761 | 11,906. 586 
New York ..-..----- 51, 494,832 | 3, 821, 162 9, 986, 223 844, 496 | 322, 795, 541 11,782, 165 | 2,394, 847 : pik 808 | 246, 383 | 399,949,569 | 35,910, 228 
WRISIOG .. neccceveles sacuscssun |e anww nn ennn| on ene nn nnn] ---------2-- 12, 728, 398 127, 623 27, 5028 1,398. 768 | 64,234] 14,254,789] 1,098, 955 
Boston. ...---------|--------so--|-------+22-- 510 idl 8, 573, O89 859, 177 403,774 885, 832 84 31 8, 977, 457 | 046, 181 
All other ports --.-| 844 110 109, 960 21, 390 2) 440, 600 Sal, 116 | 106, 680 | 33, 052 2,520 | 329! 2 660, 604 395, 997 
Total, 1885... | 81, 087, 902 ,037, 992 | 5, 908, 888 | 15, 822, 868 | 1,272,200 | 458, 248, 192 | 40,074, 817 S74, 114 | 574,6 668, 180 | 50,257,947 
Philadelphia 2,327,344 | 4,866,220 | 344,925 | 116, 126,657 | 9,628, 105. , ” 62, 40 126 | 12, 396, 350 
New York ..-.---..- 8,513,491 | 7, 236,929 618, 636 | 329, 092, 679 | 23, 748,592 | 11,712,072 | 2 3, 527 | 72,5 395, 720,599 | 35, 318, 832 
Baltimore ...-.-..-..- FW tichined caecapitineocnccenedh Ely Beane 822, 052 35, 133 7, 402 | 63, 528 12, 454, 7a | 894, 608 
 canaine 830 3, 280 680 %, 568, O87 771, 394 152, 486 CR 4 ot ai ; 733. 853 808, 850 
All other ports..«. 16, 286 204, 968 | 33, 179 5, 539, 817 644, 128 337,913 37, 295 307 6: 298. 377 781. 195 
Total, 1886 5, 85, 577 | 12,311,197 | 997, 420 | 469,471,451 | 40, 634, 331 | 12,526,069 | 2,519, 615 3,226, 272 | 188, 901. ‘577, 781,752 | 50,199, 844 
Philadelphia 2,204,847 | 4, 945, 780 308, 632, “113, 959, 691 eae ~~ 276, 858 ~ $8,539 | 1, 445,430 | 64,924 | 156,519,044 | 11, 272, 106 
New York .......-- 2, 654, 894 | 10, 690, 102 964, 645 | 332,372, 082 | 25,970, 393 | 16,162,890 | 3,003,103 | 1,101,450] 55,268 | | 400, 488,533 | 32, 648, 303 
Baltimore ......... TE Binncddittibatictacduiiibetn oe 11, 607, 138 828, 016 113, 986 11, 299 | 701,946 | 32,387 | 12,428 145 | 871, 952 
Boston. ........ te is a dpelpiakainal 6,7! 2, 055 6, 414, 154 596, 404 157, 310 TG ete aks oneal 6, 658, 227 | 631, 113 
All other ports.... 3, 609 391 92, 504 10,325 | 16,412,746 | 1,343, 020 199, 469 i icatie Vite 16, 703, 418 1, 401, 441 
Total, 1887.....| 76, 062, 878 | 4, 860,982 | 15,735, 735,230 | 1,87 1, 870, 657 | 480, 845, 811 5,811 | 37, 37, 303, 997 | 16,910,513 | 3,133,300 | 3,248,826 | 156,579 592, 803, 267 | 46,824, 915 
Philadelphia ...... 39, 908, 874 2, 580, 308 5,084,609 | 378,773 | 90, 6 698, 916 7, 2.8% 976 | 1,007,476|  112,671| 371, 742 a 16, 220 | 146, 671,617 | 10, 863, 948 
New York .......-- 45,517, 847 | 3, 238, 053 6, 943, 325 607, 800 320, 197, 058 , 466, 617 | 20, 813,863 | 3,758, 841 | 808, 038 52, 654 | 394,280,131 | 33, 123, 965 
Baltimore ......0.}.-..-.+--- | =~ --2----20e|---- 205-2000) ----2----=-- 8, 411, 269 gaz, 722 | 85, 135 12, 620 | 138, 244 | 8,314 8, 684, 648 623, 656 
RUE. has cdnnouiiicinens epadnedas wtb dine 5, 563 1, 004 5, 178, 583 402, 757 181, 093 5, O13 }...... oe oe oe icmp 5, 365, 239 430, 674 
All other ports.... 112, 004 13, 647 33, 424 4,704) 23,001,305 | 1,917,333 | 201, 962 | 55, 332 | 2, 218 | 145 | 23, 350, 003 | 1,991, 166 
Total, 1888..__. (85,598, 725 | 8, 782,008 | 12,066, 921 ale 456, 487, 22 215, 410 | 22,839, 529 8,975, 377 | 4,300,242 | 77,383 | B78, 951.628 | 47,042, 400 
Philadelphia ------ 30, 440, 884 | 1,974,208 | 3, +875, 576 | 270, 959 | 109, 672, 408 | 8,171,001 | 2,032,819 | 158, 135} 163,800 | 11,629 | 145,085,487 | 10, 615, 756 
New York .........! 42, 089, 455 | 3,070,941 | 10, 408, 895 882, 451 | 354, 378, 595 28, 083, 946 | 22 ; 305,022 | 3, 940, 23: 1, 314, 568 72, 38. | 430, 496,525 | 36, 049, { 
Baltimore .....----|------------ swccoescesce|.ccesecese =-|-------- sn-- 6, 521, 873 452, 637 | 454, 343 59, 573 | 176, 820 9, 595 , 153, 036 I 
TS caunemes secoluweconays eae 2, 305 | 730 | 6,271,544 579, 557 166, 017 Meee as ea 6. 439, 866 | 623) 208 
All other ports -.-..-. 457, 044 "81, 987. 13, 278 2,163 | 25,413,035 | 1,999, 102 208, 712 64, 859 28, 476 2,882 | 26, 120,545 2, 106, 99% 
Total, 1889 ...| 72, 987, 383} 5, 083, 132 | 14, 100,054 | 1, 155,708 | 502, 257 25, 166,913 | 4,202, 020 | 1,683,651 | 96,489 | 616, 195,450 | 49, 913, 677 






















































































































































Philadelphia -...-.. “45, 039, 903 | 2, 803,070 | 2, 289, 679 | 181,538. 114, 109,930 | 7,923,110 | 1,653,044] 16%, 284 ~ 4, 200 ~ 202 | 163, 101, 756 | 11, 076, 204 
New York .......-.- 48, 962) 415 3, 816,964 | 10,584, 502 | 945, 736 376, 866, 986 | 28’ 315,297 | 27,408,824 | 4,371, 976 | 2,368,050 | 107,169 | 466,190,777 | 37,557, 142 
Baltimore .........|.-----------]-----2----0+|-----+----+-| ----+------ 10, 963, 213 545, 177 | S02, 482 145, 154 272,150 | 12,580 | 12,087,845 703, 211 
RRR cet a a tna Nia es 424, 164 134%, 480 30, 170 all E arsiaale 4, 269, 757 454, 334 
All other ports....| 1,448, 335 124, 201 63, 252 52} 7,525 | 17,219,684 | 1, 432, 890 158, 692 47, 463 1, 400 119 | 18,891,363 | 1, 612, 198 
tater Bi ideaeaschein ecient sili hansen eee Sa adie iaplh 
Total, 1800_..| 95, 450,658 | 6,744,235 | 12,987,433 | 1, 134,799 | 523, 2 295, 090° 090 | ry 640, 638 | 30, 162, 522 | 4,763,347 | 2, 645, 800) 120, 070 | 664, 491, 498 | 51, 403, 089 
Philadelphia ...... 45, 207,725 | 2,522,317 | 1,607,860; 126, 704 | 138, 228, 997 | -8, 480 211 | 4, 906, 068 | 519,758 | 100,800} @ S07 | 190, 241,450 | 11,055, a87 
, 307, , 697, 26, 704 | 138, 228, , 430, 2 0 1,459 | 11, 655, 387 
New York .........| 44,597, 938 3, 24. 736 | 10, 392,532 | 857, 666 | 396, 106,898 | 29,069,504 | 27,458,217 | 4,137,554 | 1,499, 100 55, 830 | 480, 054 645 37, 345 290 
Baltimore ......... |nvaceessena|onnncnnennnn|aneeennesaoalanenenen ns --| 14,709, 003 | 739, 405 "g21' 024 107, 158 | 259, 050 10,734 | 15,789,077 857, 297 
BOGUOR 2 nctckinvettniokens ve hatin ccamacmiinn 180 a) 2, 944, 646 | 276, 249 96, 142 26, 762 1, 450 | 64 3, 042, 418 | 303, 100 
All other ports ....| 1,509, 432 129, 399 80, 566 8,661 | 19,130,261 | 1,655, 832 233, 27' 67, 371 | 42, 900 | 4,397 | 20,996,438 | 1, 865, 660 
Total, 1891...... 91, 415,095 | 5,876,452 | 12, 171, 147 x 993, 056 056 | 571, 119, 805 | 40, 221,201 | 93,514,730 | 4,853,608 | 1,903,300 | 7, 422 | 710, 124, 077 | 52,026, 734 
Philadelphia ......| 65,898,042 | 2,908,987 | 508,102 | 31,300 | 157,969,213 | 8,126,972 | 6,735,902| 735,983|  i50| as 
| 63, 898, 04 , 908, ) 213 72 35, 902 35, 98 25 | 231,111,409 11, 808, 2 
A eae | 35, 380,720 | 2,074, 140 }2 12, 072, 871, 117 | 373, 684, 786 | | 23, 323, 186 | 25, 248, 954 4, 225, 517 | 581, 300 38, 581 | | 446 968, 745 30, 532, 541 
NG dit 8) weak coach nn dalle: toaansite a din 10, 615, 959 417,810 | 1,001, 195 BR ect A wba Ll, 707" 064 557, 325 
weeeess ............-. nn gee ecnnnanlaweere <= anne 2, 000 478 2, 103, 332 176, 566 188) 220 34, 542 | 5, 800 444) 2,200, 352 | 212, 030 
All other ports ..._| 2,314,005 | 118, 713 144, +91 9,936 | 20, 523, 368 1, 496, 690 326, 895 67, 838 | 76, 250 | 7, 607 | 23" 385,409 | 1,700, 784 
Total, 1802_____. 103, 592,767 | 5, 101, 840 12,727,978 | 912, 921 | 564, 396, 653 | 33,541, 224 | 83,591,076 | 5, 203, +350 | 6a, 500 | 46,657 | 715,471,979 | 44, 805, 908 
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TABLE TT.— Petroleum exports from Philadelphia, showing quantities and values of each grade, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 
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{Compiled from data United States Treasury Department.] 


TABLE UU.—2Zuaports of parafin and parafin wax, from July 1, 1880, to June 30, 1892. 
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TABLE VV.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of crude oil per gallon, in barrels, at New York, from January 1, 1363, to December 31, 1892. 
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TABLE XX.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of refined oil, per gallon, in barrels, at 












































New York, from January 1, 1861, to De 


4 TABLE VV.— Average monthly and yearly export prices of crude oil per gallon, in barrels,at New York, from January 1, 1863, to December 31, 1892—Continued 
4 s ary | Febru- taal | = ‘ Septem Novem- Decem- . - 
‘ January ary March. April. May June. July. | August War October a - Year. 
aty: yer. ber ber. 
| = i 
€0.123 | 80.11g | $0. 113 $0. 123 | $0.12} 80.11¢ | 80.105 | f0.00% £0. 08] £0. O83 $0. O84 £0. O83 | 80. 103 
06 O78 | . 07 - O78 | . 06 | . 054 8 | . 054 | 054 05} 054 058 . 06 
06) ‘ort - O78 . O65 | 06} . 063 054 | 05} | 08 | . 063 06} 07) 061 
d 08 . 08} . 083 - 08} | . 08} . 08} . 093 | 11} | . 144 134 . 12) 15} 104 
os 14} il - 103 . 104 . 08} 07} .O7 | . O73 | 07% | . 08 08 Os O94 
a 07 - 07} - O74 064 07} | - 07} 065 | 064 | . 053 | 054 054 07} 
| . n* | } ‘ ; ot | : : 
: re a cree ee one eS ee ee ee . 05} . 05 043 . 033 02} | O23 | 02} | . O34 035 OK 
: 7063 7083 064 “03% 064 068 ‘or | 068 | 06} | OR? Of r 063 
Br . 063 07 ‘St - 055 | . 054 . 06} - 063 | - 064 | o7 | . 06} | 06 063 - 063 
i 065 068 . 06 - 06} 063 06} 08 | 06 | = 068 | = 08} | 07) 07 0683 
: . 06; 064 .07 074 06} . 068 068 | 068 | “o7} | O74 | 078 07 07 
; 074 07 075 07} 07} 064 063 | .063| 1064] oof] ‘oes 06) 07 
a . 065 - 063 07 . 06; . 065 - 065 07} | - O74 | - 07} | 07} 074 . 063 | 07 
4 . 06} . 063 - 063 . 064 . 064 . 06 06 | .06 | 054 . 06) . 06) 06) | O64 
. 06 . 06 05; . 06 054 053 053 | . 053 | 053 06 06) 06} 05; 
3 . 06 063 . 062 . 065 064 | 06) . 06 068 | 068 06§ | 063 068 | 063 
. 06 - 063 "068 . 06} . 064 - O63 - 065 07 7 | 07 O74 07} | . 063 
073 073 074 07} 074 074 073 . 074 | O74 | “O7} | 07] o7 O74 
= 07; .07 . 06 . 06} . 068 = 053} .05)| .058 “054 053 06} 
9 054 | “O64  05§ “054 . 059 05} - 055 | - 054 | - 055 | . 054 . 058 . 054 053 
| *In bulk. 
2 
i TABLE WW.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of naphtha, per gallon, in barrels, at New York, from January 1, 1863, to December 31, 18) 
a 
; eee ecm eteemac te: | es 7 
By } . ebru- | ed ‘ " : i Septem- ; a Novem Dece - 
j — ‘| ” ary. March. | April. May. June. July. August. = October Sean hee Year 
° — a | eu 5 7 oe |, i. baked Po 
j 80.33 | 0. oat 80.403 | $0.28 $0. 28} 80.26 | 80.24) $0. 223 $0. 27 80. 274 80. 244 80. 235 #0, 28 
- 263 . 24 . 258 . 35 . 36 . 36} - 424 | 49} 50 . 47} 51 51g 39 
} - 56} . 54 514 . 46) . 48} . 49} - 49} . 453 ; ant 52 .53 50 50 
j .44 403 38 384 304 138 ‘38 ‘318 28 | 27} 264 5 37 
‘ - 2% . 22 “Sel 21} 21 et | 214 21 | 21) 27 . 303 31 23 
. 30} . 28 . 6 18 iat . 148 194 17} | - 15} 144 12} . 15} 19 
¥ -1l} 12 . 09 - 069 .10 .10 - 094 - 095 | 10} 104 104 10} 10) 
% -10 - 10§ | -10 -10 | 093 - O98 | - 09} “oof . 103 | 098 10 09) 09; 
2 - 09 - 10} | . 098 - 085 . 083 . 09 10 095 | .10 | 103 il 12 16 
12 118 | .10 .10 . 15} “it 143 - 144 - 164 | 19 . 189 174 14] 
15 -14 "24 in ll .10 10 | O98 | .10 10 09} | O83 1th 
‘oot - 08 -09 - 09 - 083 07 - 073 - 08% | : 10} . 093 - 103 | . 103 oo 
- 09 - 095 -10 . 09 . 098 | - 08% . 08% - 09} | -104 ll 10} | 09} 09 
09 09 .10 10 . 09 “oot 103 11g | . 143 .14 143 113 
.14 -12 118 .10 “Oot . 09 . 094 . 084 | 073 . 07} 074 | 07) 00 
: .07 07 07 . 06} . 063 . 06. 07 .08 .08 . 08 O85 | . 08 09 
‘6 . 08 -08 .08 . 08 .08 . 06 - 05} . 05 . 05 . 05§ . 064 | . 063 07 
- 06 7 06 . 058 05} . 064 - 07} - 07} 103 By . 103 | . 103 064 
+ -10 ell “Oot . 08 . 08 . 09 - 093 .10 -10 .10 . 094 | . OR} oy? 
. - 06 - 064 - 06 - 063 . 06 . 06 . 06 - 05} . 053 . 063 . 06] 06) OS 
. 06 - 063 . 06 . 06 . 05% - 058 | 05 05 05 : 054 "06° | 06! 05 
-07 nt ‘oat | .07 . 07} 071 - 07} . 07} ‘ort . 07} O74 | 07k 07 
- 07} 07 - 07 - 06} . 063 - 065 - 065 .07 -07 . 07 07% | . 08 O74 
. 08 - 08 . 08 - 08. . 08. . 08 . 08 - 08} - 08} 08 - 08} | 08} OS 
- 08} “oat ‘on “or - 073 ‘of | 075 07% O74 07% | . OF} 07} 
.07 07 07 -07 7 .07 . O74 . 07} . 073 . 074 073 | 07} 07 
. 073 - 07} - 073 .07 . 077 . 073 . 073 O74 07% . 08 08 | . OB 07 
. 08 - 084 . 08 07 075 073 O78 | . 073 07 07 O74 | . 07) 07 
07 07 94 - 06 - 06} | . 06 . 055 “Oo . 05 “Oot .054 054 06 
05 - 05} . 05 -05 . 05 .05 .05 . 05 . 05 . OF | 055 | . 084 05! 


cember 31, 1892 
% " i‘ | | Sentem- Jovem ce 

= et March. | April. May. | June. July. August. 6 sg October. | % — Decem Yeariv, 

80. 78} 90.79 $0. 72 $0. 663 | 90.623) 80.59 20. 503 90.583 | 80.58 | 980.55 #0.48} | 80. 48) #0. 61h 
-40 . 32 30 27 re) . 26} . 30 . 34 . 343 . 36h | 604 | 594 364 
40 343 ‘33h } 539 “44 ‘49 53} ova) .52h] “40e] 245i ‘4 
. 465 47 .49 54 59 68 86) 845 75 | ‘64 |) = ese |) i724 65 
70 . 67 . 58 - 52 - 514 51 - 52, . 52 - 5 - 612 | - 625 | . 65} 58h 
57 48 41 - 40 43 41 “sof - 443 446 | - 408 354 - 31} 42 
28, . 283 27 27 26 21 . 305 . 294 . 344 | . 344 | 28 234 284 
24 -25 25 - 26, 29 31 - BAY . 33 31 | 30 | 303 | 32} »y 
- 844 ‘SI . 32 - 32 31 31 . 32} . 324 . 324 | . 325 | 3t 31} 32 
31 x 27 2 27 2 26 | 25 26h 1 =. 248 | 23 23 26 
2a i. “243 23h 244 25} 253 4 244 234 23) °23 2 
2 21) . 225 .21 23 .23 224 22 24 26 1 . 26 2 
22 4 .19 . 20 .19 .19 . 18) .16 16} 5 . 14} .13 ! 
.13 15 144 . 158 .13 -12 12 el 12 it . 103 | 1} 1: 
12 14 15 135 .12 -12 iit 1} 134 144 13 | - 124 1: 
-l4 1a -14} 14 . 144 14 .16 .19 . 26 26 . 2B} 204 1 
2 .18 .16 . 15} 144 13 .13 134 14} . 148 13} 134 1 
123 “Oot 11 11} ll -11} -10 - 105 10 09§ 09) . ORY 1 
-09 09 09 094 | “oat 07 07 “ost “064 07 08) | . 08) 08} 
07 07 “OT - 07% . 078 “O84 . 09 . 09 - 103 11 . 10} | . 09} 09 
: . - 083 . 07% . 08 . 084 07 . O73 . 08 7 ‘on | 07 08 
07 7 . 07% 074 . 07% | 7 . 06: ‘a 07} 07 - 083 . O74 | 07 
07 .07 . 08 . 08 . O7% | 07 7 .07 . 08 . 08 08 094 | 08 
‘ : -08 “Osh 083; 07% | .07 074 ‘or 07 ‘or 07} 08 
07 07 07 .073 “ott é i . OB} | “08 . 08 . 08 . 08% 074 | 08 
.07 07 07 - 074 . O75 | 07 07 . 068 | . 06 . 06: 0 . 064 07 
. 06 . 06 - 06 . 06% . 068 “004 . 06} - 06 . 06 . 06 -07 07} 06} 
07 07 07 07 07} 07 078 07 07 07 07 07} 07 
‘07 ‘07 ‘07 06 "08% “Oot ‘ot | Lor ‘O74 ‘7 ‘ont ‘O7 07 
. 07 7 . 07 .07 . 074 07 “oth .07 . 075 ‘wa 07} | 074 07 
07 07 -Q7 07 07} 7 . 07 “06} - 06 . 063 - 064 . 06} . 06; 
. . . . 06 06 .06 - 06 , 064 . 06 . 06 05} - 054 06 
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TABLE YY.— 7 able showing the corresponding real specific gravity and weight of 
1 gallon of refined ot! at 60° temperature for each degree of the Baumé scale. 










































































: ri Specific | Weight of || “ Specific | Weight of 
Baumé scale. | Pravity. | 1 gallon. ] Bauméscale.| Pravity. | 1 gallon. 
Degree. | Degree. Pounds. | Degree. | Degree. Pounds. 
dialed 1.0000 BE acne nreessee 7734 58 
idetiee 9920 8. 273 Ti annnnecomn--| 7692 
.| . 9859 > | Sseanee . 7650 
hares . 9790 8. 157 . 7608 
iiviietes | 9722 8, 099 . 7567 
ndioiediate | . 9655 8.046 - 7526 
allie 4 . 9589 7.903 . 7486 
shite . 9523 7.939 . 7446 22% 
hake . 9459 7. 886 . 7407 6. 192 
. 8395 7. 833 . 73€8 6. 160 
ae . 9333 7.780 7329 6.129 
‘ath . 9271 7.731 7290 6. 097 
y - 9210 7. 683 . 7253 6. 066 
. 9150 7.634 7216 6. 034 
cdg . 9090 7.585 7179 6, 002 
esa . 9032 7.537 .7142 5. 972 
selacel . 8974 7.489 7106 5. 948 
shall - 8917 7.440 . 7070 5. 918 
lalliaeal . 8860 7.391 7035 5. 883 
7.343 7 5. 853 
7.2 . 6965 5. 823 
7.249 . 6930 5. 795 
7.2 . 6896 5. 768 
7.162 . 6863 5.739 
7.118 . 6829 5.711 
7.075 . 0796 5. 684 
7.034 . 6763 5. 656 
6.904 . 6730 5. 628 
6.953 . 6698 5. 600 
6.914 . 6666 5. 578 
6. 874 - 6635 5. 55 
6. 835 . 6604 5.514 
6.796 | . 6573 5. 484 
6.756 . 6542 5. 454 
6.717 - 6511 5, 424 
6.679 . 6481 5, 399 
6. 641 . 6451 5, 874 
6. 604 - 6422 5. 350 
6, 567 . 6392 5. 325 
6.530 . 6363 5. 301 
6.493 
OHIO PETROLEUM. 
Production—Products—Statistics. 
PRODUCTION. 

At the World's Columbian Exposition the display of petro- 
leum, particularly that offered by the Standard Oil Company, 
was impressive and m ficent. Its cost was commensurate 
with the magnitude of the industry it typified. The judges 
made many awards, but ome was wnique in the mining depart- 


It was “‘ a special award for the 
manufacture from Ohio crude, known as ‘ Lima oil,’ of the best 
illuminating oil ever made from any kind of crude.” The 
breadth of this declaration arrests attention, and, had we noth- 
ing else to signalize the Ohio petroleum field, this alone would 
make it worthy of careful study. But a glance at the field’s 
record shows that, for other reasons, it should not be over- 


looked. 

The total production of crude petroleum in the whole United 
States in 1893 wasabout47,000,000 barrels. Of this 14,500,000 bar- 
rels, or nearly one-third, camefrom the Ohioterritory. Forman 
years, in fact up to 1885, the Pennsylvania field was regarde 
as the undisputed source of supply of petroleum for the world, 


and up to to-day its production has aggregated 500,000,000 bar- 


ment, if not in the whole fair. 


rels, a quantity so vast as to be almost incomprehensible. Yet 
the Ohio territory, operated during only the past eight years, 
has already furnished within 4,000,000 barrels of a ro 100,- 


000,000, or one-fifth the quantity secured from the more eastern 
field during its whole career of over thirty years. 

The finding of what is known as the Ohio field, which is not 
limited to the State from which it takes its name, but, much 
like the Pennsylvania field, stretches out into adjoining States, 
was a surprise to both geologists and practical men. Traces of 
petroleum had been noticed from an early date in different parts 
of the State, and in three localities at least it had been obtained 
in very considerable nn for many oo. These were the 
Mecea field in Trumbull ones the Belden field in Lorain 
County, and the Washi n field in Washington County. I 
will have occasion to s more definitely of each later. Inow 
quote the references to them in the report of Prof. S. F. Peck- 
ham for the Tenth Census for 1880. Nothing shows more posi- 
tively how far from the thoughts of all interested in petroleum 
production was the possibility of finding a field that would be 
sur in output only by the apparently inexhaustible Rus- 
sian field of Baku. I quote the only reference to Ohio as a pro- 
ducing territory in Prof. Peckham's comprehensive and volu- 
minous report: 


Mecca is near the center of Trumbull County, which lies directly west of 
Mercer County, Pa. The oil produced here is from shallow wells, 
less than 100 feet in depth, is of a specific gravity of 26 Baumé, and of very 
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superior aan as a lubricator. The territory is almost 4 miles in length, 
north and south, by 2} miles wide, and lies upon the west bank of Mosquito 
Creek, with the village of Powers Corners near its center. Large sums of 
money have been expended in boring for oil in the valley of the Cuyahoga, 
where there are numerous springs; but none of the wells proved profitable, 
although a small quantity of oil was obtained in nearly all of them. 

The Belden district, in the southeast part of Lorain County, is of about 
the same dimensions (4 by 2} miles), but lies with its longer axis east and 
west. Several varieties of oil are produced here from wells of different 
depths. The more dense is black and has a specific gravity of from 26 to 28 
Beaumé, while the lighter is green, and has a specific gravity of from 28 to 
36 Beaumé. It issupposed that thisterritory is larger than present develop- 
ments would indicate, as wells have produced oil at Liverpool and at Medina, 
= a County, both of which are several miles east and southeast of 

elden. 

The Washington County district extends into Noble, Morgan, and Athens 
Counties, and for the most part lies in the vailey of the Muskingum and its 
tributaries. Petroleum was obtained here in brine wells as early as 1814, 
and was noticed by Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, in 1833, and again in 1836. 

The 


The discovery of the Ohio field came most opportunely. 
production in the Pennsylvaniafield had shown some decline for 
several years. Expert drillers and scientific geologists feared 
that the limits of the American industry had been reached. So 
high an authority as the late Dr. Charles A. Ashburner, the emi- 
nent geologist, who made the oil fields of Pennsylvania his life- 
study, wrote in 1885 that in his opinion the boundaries of the 
oil regions were well established and that there was no reasona- 
ble expectation that any new or extensive tield would be found. 
This was but another instance to support the maxim of the prac- 
tical driller, that ‘‘ geology never filled a tank.” Even while 
this opinion was being written, the drill was penetrating the 
rock at Lima to reach the oil reservoirs underlying so large a 
part of the State, and within a few months the great Ohio ter- 
ritory was an assured fact. 

Before telling the story of the discovery of oil in this field, a 
word should be said upon the geological scale or the structure 
of the formation underlying the State of Ohio. It is character- 
ized, both in structure and composition, by the utmost simplic- 
ity. The deposits are all stratified, having been laid down in 
water, and were never modified by high temperature. Evi- 
dently the waters of what is now the Gulf of Mexico extended 
over this territory. Up to the time of the discovery of gas at 
Findlay, in 1884, followed by borings elsewhere which revealed 
gas and oil so generally throughout the State, the geological 
series startedijwith the Cincinnati of the Lower Silurian system. 
This search for gas and oil revealed a new formation below the 
other known series, namely the Trenton limestone. 

This is the reservoir of the enormous quantities of gas and oil 
that have since been secured. Previous to this discovery it had 
been supposed that sandstone alone could be the home of oil. 
All of the production had been obtained from such a formation, 
called by the driller “oil sand.” It is self-evident that the pro- 
ducing rock must be porous, and further, that, other things 
being equal, the coarser the grain and the thicker the stratum 
the greater the output. The Trenton is a magnesian limestone. 
Mr. Edward Orton, state geologist of Ohio, in his preliminary 
ao. petroleum and natural gas, published in 1887, describes 
this rock as follows: 

There is no sandstone of any sort within 500 feet on either side, above or 
below, the gas rock of #indlay or the oil rock of Lima (which are one and 
the same thing) so far as explorations to the present time have shown. The 

as rock and oil rock are in many instances exceptionally pure magnesian 
ecstenee. The structure of the rock, as shown by good-sized fragments 
brought up from the wells after the use of torped 
pressure of the escaping gas, shows the rock to be moderately porous. 
porosity is due to the interlocking of its crystalline growths. 

From the same report I take an interesting statement in re- 
ard to the quantity of petroleum in this formation. It is per- 
aps fair to say, before making the quotation, that where the 

distribution is in so small percentages, the oil is of little or no 
commercial value: 


Contrary to a commonly received opinion, petroleum and gas are very 
widely distributed and v abundant substances. The drill can scarcely 
descend for even a few h feet at any point in Ohio without showing 
the presence of one or both of them. The rocks of the Seste series can be 
roughly divided into three great groups—limestones, sandstones, and shales. 
Petroleum is found abundantly in each of these groups. The percentage is 
small but the aggregate is large. It is equally, or at least generally, <if- 
fused ee a certain strata, while in others it is confined to particular 
portions or Ss. Anexample of the first case is found in the Ohio shale. 

The Ohio shale, Cleveland-Erie-Huron of earlier reports, consists of a 
seriesof hcmogeneous, fine-grained deposits, black, blue, and gray in color, 
300 feet thick on their western outcropin Central Ohio, but more than |, 800 
feet thiek under cover in Eastern Ohio. This entire formation is petrolifer- 
oan te is proved by an examination of drilling that represent the whole 
section. 

The black bands are probably mos: heavily charged. The chemist of the 
survey, Prof. N. W. Lord, finds tw-tenths of 1 eent of petroleum as 
such tin these bands, and is certain from nature of the processes 
that he was obliged toemploy that the entireamount is not reported. But, 
estima the percentage to be but one-tenth of 1 per cent in place of two - 
tenths, calculating the thickness of the shale at its minimum, viz, 300 
feet, we find the total stock of petroleum held in the shale to be 1.560.000 bar- 
rels to the square mile, or nearly twice as 1 an amount as has ever been 
obtained from any a inile of the Pennsylvania fields. 


oes, Or sometimes by the 
Its 


Of the limetones of the State, the water lime, or Lower Helderberg lime- 
stone, is probably the mostheavily and persistently charged with petroleum. 
Drillings taken the stratum at a depth of to feet below the sur- 
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face in the trial well now being sunk at Columbus are found by Prof. Lord 
to have the same amount of free petroleum that the black shale contains, 
viz, two-venths of | per cent. The limestone has the same thickness that is 
assigned tothe shale on its outcrop, viz, 309 feet The figures, therefore, 
duplicate those already given. The totalamountof oilexceeds 3,000,000 bar 
rels to the square mile. 

In November, 1884, natural gas was struck at Findlay, and a 
few months later at Bowling Green. Encouraged by these suc- 
cesses, drillers started wells in many sections of the State. 
One was at Lima, put down by the Lima Strawboard Works in 
the early part of 1885. The Trenton formation was reached at 
a depth of 1,247 feet. No gas was obtained, and, as if to add to 
the disappointment, oil appeared in the well. This meant the 
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| 


| been of the 100-barrel rate, or even larger 


complete failure of the effort to secure gas, but the well was | 


pumped for oil, the product being black, of 36 gravity Beaumé, 
and very offensive in odor. A second well, known as the Citi- 
zens’ well, was drilled during the summer of 1885, and made 
it evident that oil as well as gas could be obtained in Ohio. 
Mr. Orton reported in 1887 that on July 1, 1886, the Lima field had 
57 producing wells, the outputof which up to that time had been 
51,000 barrels. He little thought then that the field would ever 
show, as it now does,an average of 51,000 barrels perday. The 
first large well at Lima was the Hume, which yielded 250 barrels 
the first day it was completed, in 1886. By the middle of the fol- 
lowing year the Ohio territory was an acknowledged source of 
supply. 

The fact that the producing rock is not a sandstone is so great 
a departure from the accepted theories established by past ex- 
perience that I am glad Prof. Orton has explained the condi- 
tions under which the Trenton limestone can perform the same 
function as a receptacle for oil that the sandstones of Pennsyl- 
yania have done. 
geological survey of Ohio, published in 1890: 


By the study of the facts of the new fields the conditions of its ofl and gas 
production soon came to view with great distinctness. In the first place it 
was learned that the common reservoir of both of these substances was not 
a true limestone, as the name of the stratum might lead us to suppose, but 
that it consisted of one or more sheets of magnesian limestone or dolomite; 
these sheets being situated either at the very summit of the series or dis- 
tributed at one or more levels in the uppermost 50 to 100 feet of the forma- 
tion. 

The composition of the Trenton beds generally is that of an ordinary im- 
pure limestone. It contains from 80 to 90 per cent of carbonate of line and 
from 5 to 15 per cent of siiiceous impurities. Occasionally, however, thin 
beds of exceptionally pure limestone are brought to light by the drill, car- 
rying 95 to 99 per cent of carbonate of lime. This form of the rock fre- 
quently occurs at the very summit of the series, directly overlying the gas 
rock proper. 

The oil and gas rock, on the other hand, as has been said, is generally a 
fairly pure dolomite of about 54 per cent of carbonate of lime and 44 per 
cent or less of carbonate of magnesia. 

The United States Geological Survey now recognizes three 
producing districts in Ohio. Named im inverse order as re- 
gards importance, they are the Mecca-Belden, Macksburg, 
and Lima. The Mecca-Belden field produces only heavy oil 
from a few shallow wells. The product is a natural lubricator; 
that is, is of a character suitable for the coarser grades of lubri- 
cation without being put through any manufacturing process. 
There were only thirteen producing wells at the beginning of 
1893, and the production of oil in 1892 was only a few barrels 
over 3,000. 


The Macksburg field has been known for many years. Dur- 


es this very clearly in his re “gee ; oe 
Hie does y y repere et the | the Ohio field proper since 1886, the year when it first became 
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Line Company, in July, 1887, it was agreed that dril'ing should be suspended 
for the rest of the year, or at least until some suffictent means of reducing 
stocks should be found, and that the torpedoing of wells should be aban- 
doned. The average production for the total number of wells drilled in the 
Lima fleld does not reach a very large fizure, because the early wells were 
mainly drilled on the edge of the field where the oil rock ilies near its dead 
line. In the wells drilled during the last six months nearly 50 per cent have 
Theaverage forthe new wells of 





several separate months has exceeded 75 barrels. The proportionof dry 
holes has been very small since the laws of the fleld have been approxi- 
| mately ascertained—probably not exceeding Sper cent. The highest daily 
| production of the Lima tield proper is not far from 14,000 barrels. It must 
be borne in mind thatthis production has been reached u most ad 
verse circumstances. Drilling has been contined during ew months 
to the holders of leases for the main part, and it is being avoided now in 
many instances by the lessors waiving the terms of the lease in this regard. 
If the price of Lima oil had been maintained at 40 cents, there is no ques- 
tion that the field would now be producing 100,000 barrels a day if the 


price should be raised to 30 cents, a production of 50,000 barrels a day would 
be reached inside of sixty days. These estimates are certainly within the 
limits. 

It is obvious that the exploitation of the new field is premature. The 
markets of the country can not endure, without a total collapse of prices, 
the influx of even 20,000 barrels a day of crude oil from new sources, to say 
nothing of thrice or five times that much. It thus becomes a question 
whether the new oil shall be temporarily marked down to a price far below 


| its first cost, its production being thereby greatly restricted, or whether by 





ing the last two or threeit has been greatly enlarged. Thenew | 
development in West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania has | 


extended over into Eastern Ohio. In the records of the Geo- 
logical Surveys thisnew Pees has absorbed the old Macks- 
burg output, and the w 
This field produces oil similar in quality to that obtained from 
the Appalachian field of Pennsylvania, New York, and West 
Virginia. In other words, it is not a sulphur-charged crude. 
The third district is the great Lima field, probably the most 
remarkable oil territory ever developed in this country. The 


ole is now classed as Eastern Ohio. | 


a& general leveling of prices the eastern stocks shall be ruinously depreci 
ated. The older centers could easily be impoverished without enriching 
the new. With such a field at hand as that which has now been described 
in which the expenses of drilling and production are reduced to their lowest 
terms, crude petroleum is certain to be cheap in any cas« 

During 1888 the introduction of oil as a fuel was taken up and 
a wide market soon secured. This market and the success 
achieved in manufacturing illuminating and other products from 
the crude has enhanced its value until it has passed the old 
mark of 40 cents per barrel, and to-day much of it is being sold 
for 50 cents. I append a table showing the production of oil in 


pominent. It should be understood that this table does not in- 
clude the production in Eastern Ohio, as that production is gen- 
erally classed with Pennsylvania oil. In passing, however, I 
note that in 1892 it was 992,746 barrels, and in 1893 2,601,394 
barrels. 


Production of petroleum in the Lima, Ohio, district from 1886 to 189 








| Barrels. |} 


! 
Years. Years. | Barrel: 

iecaSueally |} 
i} } 

1,064,025 || 1890........ abla toisicsine 15, O14, 88 

rei nintateccctiticiincinneicsnaniinin | 17, 315, 978 

GO 0B Bian new cscnacssncanns | «15, 169, 507 

BO ee ai caesarean |} 14, 451, 195 





} | 


I give also a table showing the number of wells completed in 
the Lima district from 1888 to 1892: 


Number of wells completed in the Lima district from 1888 to 1892 


Wells 
BF inn occcccacncescnenanasnnbenensecesscesconsesesnenns eiimeninndeastbbe Ghent ot 
Fe ccna: cacunmesecenascsensassasscceesesasesuccossoonesacasesauscasess 701 
1890 miieaedin ecitnanannntei . on nnaases 
1891 . oaace “ ous — jinaiaia 1,575 
SE dasmaiicbewatenniinih 1, 446 


PRODUCTS. 

In his report on petroleum, in 1892, for the ‘‘ Mineral Ke- 
sources of the United States,” published by the United States 
Geological Survey, Mr. Joseph D. Weeks says of Ohio crude: 
** Until quite recently all the oil produced in the Lima district 
was classed as fuel oil. This is no longer true, owing tothe im 


proved methods of distillation.” And againelsewhere: “ It has 
| been found that the oil produced in this district (Lima), which, 


because of its peculiar character—it containing a portion of sul- 


| phur—it was believed could not be used for illuminating pur- 


table of production which I will give later shows how great and | 


how rapid has been its growth. This phenomenal increas» in 
output has taken place in the face of the belief that the oil was 


available only for fuel purposes, evidenced until within the last | 


two or three years by the low price that buyers would pay for it. 
The objection to the oil was its offensive odor, occasioned by the 
presence of sulphur. In the Eighth Annual Reportof the United 
States Geological Survey, Mr. Edward Orton says of this fea- 
ture of the history of the field: 


On the isi of May, 1887, there were 444 wells in the Lima field. The num 
ber has been increased but slightly since this tame on account of the deter 
mined effort of the Buckeye Pipe LineCompany to restrict production. The 
= the oil was reduced in the latter part of 1886 from 40 cents to 35 

ther reductions. each of 5 cents, have subsequently followed, the latest be- 
ing made on July 20, when the price fell from 20 to 15 cents per barre!. at 
which point it rests at this writing. These successive reductions. the co m- 

y insists, are justified and rendered on severalgrounds. Prom 
ae these is the bringing in of the great wells of the North Balti 
ore tee Wood Spey . ean Me aa ——— the amazing prodiic- 
barrels of oil in as: © day. his is the hest mark of the 
‘Trenton limestone. 7 — 


Ataconference between the producers of the field and the Buckeye Pipe 





poses, now furnishes most of the illuminating oils used in the 
United States.” This is unquestionably an overstatement. The 
Pennsylvania field still supplies all of the territory naturally 
tributary to it in the way of geographical location, yet it is evi- 
dent that fair suecess has been attained in manufacturing sal- 
able products from Ohio crude. Mr. Weeks says in reference 
to the yields: ‘“‘ In a general way it (Lima crude) may be said 
to yield a comparatively small percentage of illuminating oil. 
In general it is customary to assume a yield of 22 per cent of 
illuminating oils and 15 per cent of naphtha.” I am told thatat 
the larger works handling this crude notonly satisfactory illum- 
inating oil in many grades is secured, but all the naphtha and 
gasoline products and many of the lubricating oils are obtained. 
‘This enumeration of products would be incomplete without ref- 
erence to the fuel oil which has become so important a factor in 
many lines of manufacture. 
STATISTICS. 

My main source of information in reference to the capital in- 
vested and labor employed in the Ohio field is the admirable re- 
port that appeared in the records of the Eleventh United States 
Census. From this I take (1) the well records of the census year; 
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(2) capital employed; (3) labor and wages; (4) classified wages 
n reference to the capital employed, one quotation, made by 
way of comment by the special agent submitting the report, 
should be given: 


The total acreage of oil lands, both owned and leased, is 440,401. Of this, 
23,513 acres are reported as owned and 416,888 acresasleased. The total value 
of this land, both owned and leased, is given as $9,963,302. This is but $23 an 
acre, ignoring fractions, for all the oil lands throughout the State. The 
value of the 371,619 acres of oil lands in the Lima district is given as #¥, 693,466, 
an average of $26 an acre: that of the 68,171 acres of land in the Macksburg 
district is stated to be $255,811. an average >f only $4 an acre; while the value 
of the 611 acres in the Mecca-Belden district is $13,995, or an average of $23 an 
acre. It is evident, as has already been stated in connection with the gen- 
eral discussion of the value in oil lands, that this is an underestimate the 
probability being that to the actual value of the land owned is added the 
actual amount of money paid for the leased land, and these two sums are 
taken as the total value of all the land. Even with Lima oil at the prices 
ruling in 1889, $100 an acre would be a very low estimate of the average value 
of the oil lands In the State of Ohio, and this amount would place these lands 
&t $44,040,100, instead of a little less than $10,000,000. 














Well record. 
Total number of producing wells December 31, 1888 .................. 1,788 
Total number of producing wells December 31, 1889 .................. 2, 640 
Total number of flowing wells December 31, 1889-. 785 
Total number of pumping wells December 31, 1889 1, 855 
Number of producing wells completed in 1889 ........................ 759 
Value of materials used in pumping, casing for, and operating wells 
REE Seis midnuncccicatidekibssedssbstpepetcidiainsslininidbidincaies $659, 503 
Statistics of the capital employed in the Ohio flelds in 1889. 
Total capital (real and personal) invested in lands, wells, leases, 
etc., and employed in the Dusiness....................-.-- 2... ene $17,771, 152 
Number of acres of oil land: ro 
SUE nwiinnes dnseuesued case nevdoboneaihubiohebiaietnebeswisccs asus 23,513 
TNOU dn scuspipudckbedh vie dbudnbdbpadecheetsbaabidasshen dinbetnecé 416, 888 
SE REND. 5. «nnn aoisi Gussie ap etenadne sage enna agin tines 440, 401 
Present value of land, both owned and leased .................... 89, 963, 302 
Average value per acre, #23. 
Value of rigs, wells, engines, boilers, etc .....................-.-.. 86, 627, 835 
VRRRO Ge CRIED cece sn ckneec ocnunecaneh=spegbevebbennngeemecsg stnenccne 373, 052 
Value of pipe lines at wells owned by parties making report..... 123, 762 
Value of oil in stock at wells December 31, 1889 ........ 2.22.22 0 0. 76, 063 
Value of other property and improvements........................ 607, 138 
DORA 2 occ. casccsenns conn ene esdb tibcendawessuinwentonesccestbeciie 7, 807, 850 


Labor and wages. 











All labor, not including office force: 


Number of foremen or overseers....................----- Oe Rechte 
Total wages paid all workmen of this class in 1889..|_..____. $71,613 
Musnber OF MTG oiks babcincen <iigsiensnbeds aecpcuieess ONIN: Rie miami 
Total wages paidall workmen of this class in 1889../....___. 235, 607 
WC OE sone enncds eon vcenabenteebeotiinnnnsate ah ae alge 
Total wages paid all workmen of this class in 1889..|_....... 509, 421 

Office force: 


Total number (males) 
Total number (males) 


O0 BEED cn ccocecsocccccesencenvessccneqoesseounnqoeanced 











‘Wages paid for labor: 














IR iid antic so nbuiiunibhnenbinisdund scdiiipalbecktiidisiiedaas 830, 254 
Tn drilli RV EEhiie. tnén snosthadhencckotebhunieccennienooakektnsbnals 174, 299 
In operating and caring for wells}... ........-.--2---....ecee------ee 595, 518 
In tor cas chetotchnasensibsekiian nt bebilivantiesh wenddons 8,728 
In building or repairing sonsege hanntig tbe ened nae sibbekeestbons teed 9, 440 
In building and repairing pipe lines ...... 2.22.22... 2 etek eee 38, 402 
PE SENOS on wenn gnssncconansmsneygyohsies snanen stedanbetsenpeananeesnare 19, 736 
MOOG cicne wocnnd scsi bichiipein tins oimcculliinltietinoke mania spmunilailtiad 836, 377 
Range wages 
Number 
Class of labor. of each Range of wages. 
class. 
Foremen 81 | $15 to 8214 per month. 
Pumpers or engineers 977 | 85 to #75 per month. 
Carpenters 48 | $2.50 per day. 
R uilders 151 | $60 to $125 per rig. 
Drillers 276 | 45 to 80 cents per foot. 
WOE BEUOEED wccwscen acct cdsecess 5 | & vg day. 
ERBUPRUD 2 Ciecnsiengnednitintundel 186 | $1 to 82 per day. 
TROURRNED iin ccntchensnndanbasiad 5 | 83 to & per day. 
Well cleaners .................... 20 | $3.50 to r day. 
Sundry mechanics. .............. 13 | $2.25 to $2.50 per day. 





PETROLEUM IN CALIFORNIA. 
Production—Products—Statistics. 
PRODUCTION, 

In his résumé of the a that had been made up to 
that time of the occurrences o troleum in the different parts 
of the United States, Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, in writing to the 
Geological Magazine in 1867, stated that the presence of petro- 
leum in California had been known for a century. Certain it is 
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that the first white settlers reaching the Pacific coast reported 
its existence in many localities. I do not learn, however, of any 
practical use being made of these deposits. or of any definite 
search being pursued prior to the discovery of petroleum in 
commercial quantities in Pennsylvania in 1859. The oil exciti- 
ment that became so general throughout the country extended 
to California. 

I am told that in 1865 and 1866 some seventy oil companies 
were formed, expending large sums of money prospecting in 
Ventura and Los Angeles Counties, but meeting with little suc- 
cess. In 1866 Prof. S. F. Peckham made a report to the State 
geologist for his Geological Survey of California published in 
that year, from which I quote: 

The expectation of extraordinary results, that will admit of comparison 
with those that have been produced in Pennsylvania, must be set aside. The 
expectation of a fair return and a permanently profitable investment may be 
reasonably entertained: and the application of c pital on this basis to this 


interest will make it of great importance to the State, and especially to that 
particular section in which the bituminous outcrops occur. 


To many people California is the most interesting State of the 
Union. In like manner a study of the California oil fields re- 
veals many features to hold attention. The scientific chemist 
discovers in the crude a chemical element not found, except as 
a mere trace, in the constitution of the petroleum of other fields, 
either in the United States or abroad, with the single exception, 
I believe, of Galicia. This is nitrogen. Other crude oils are 
made up of varying proportions of hydrogen and carbon, rang- 
ing from 85 per cent to 87 per cent of carbon, the balance of the 
100 per cent being almost entirely hydrogen. California oil 
contains more than 1 per cent of nitrogen, as shown by the ex- 
periments of Prof. Peckham, and verified by subsequent tests 
of other experts. This fact opens up a wide field for chemical 
study, most of which has been as yet unexplored. 

He finds also that the oil belongs to the olefine series, with 
asphaltum for its base, which differentiates it widely from east- 
ern oils, that is, those of the Appalachian field as produced in 
New York, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and of the Ohio 
field as produced in the States of Ohio and Indiana, all of which 
belong to the paraffin series. The California oil is therefore, 
perhaps, allied in composition to Russian petroleum. which has 
generally been regarded as belonging to the olefine series, 
though I believe Russian chemists are now classing it with the 
oe 

he chemist also finds that California crude contains sulphur, 
such as is found in the oils of Canada and the immense Ohio 
field; but the chemical combination of this sulphur with the 
other elements of the oil seems to be much looser than in the 
case of either the Canadian or Ohio crude. Prof. S. F. Peck- 
ham, to whom much credit is due for a compilation of the re- 
sults of his own study and that of others into the chemistry and 
history of petroleum for his report on the petroleum industry 
of the United States for the Tenth Census, speaks in one place 
of the California oils as follows.. I should explain that, in his 
nomenclature, asphaltum is the solid form of bitumen, and mal- 
tha the semiflui form, petroleum being the fluid form of the 
same substance. 


This State includes a large area which furnishes asphaltum, much the 
larger proportion being the product of the decomposition of petroleum, 
while the remainder occurs in veins that are evidently eruptive, the former 
occurring in beds of ater or less extent on hillsides or gulch slopes be- 
low springs of mure fluid bitumen. These deposits are scattered over the 
country between the bay of Monterey and San Diego, but are chiefly ob 
served west and south of the coast ranges between Santa Barbara and the 
Soledad Pass. In the gate there are thousands of tons of asphaitum 
scattered over this region of every possible degree of purity, but it is so dit! 
cult to handle, and so little is concentrated in one place, that little use has 
thus far been made of it. 

In Southern California, throughout the same region in which aspha!' is 
found, maltha occurs in great abundance, oozing from springs on tne hil! 
sides and in the beds of water courses in canyons, and after exposure to the 
elements beco: hardened into asphaltum. In consistence it passes by) 
insensible gradations from a material scarcely to be distinguished from 
heavy petroleum to solid Ps go It varies in specific gravity from 0.9905 
to 1.100 the heavier mate , though heavier than water, still remaining 

lastic like mortar. Sp: near the old stage road, between the Gaviota 
Paes and the old mission of San Miguel (if my memory is correct), yield 
quicksand cemented by maltha that oozes out and accumulates in great 
masses upon the side of the hill, becoming rigid as the maltha changes to 
asphalt. At Rincon Point, about halfway from Santa Barbara to San 
Buenaventura, a bed of sand overlying the shales, which there stand at « 
high angle, is saturated with maltha for about 20 feet in thickness over 
aw —— ofacres. The formation is exposed in the ocean blufffor at 

east a mile, 

Early in t when trial borings for petroleum were being conducted upoL 
the San Fran ranch, in the Sauta Clara Valley, Ventura County, mal: 
tha was found at a depth of 117 feet too dense to pump and without sulfll: 
cient tenacity to admit of being drawn up with grapp hooks, yet suffi 
ciently firm to att tools and prevent further operations. On th' 
plains northwest of les an artesian boring that penetrated sand: 
stones interstratified with shale to a depth of 460 feet yielded maltha. 

In this region there are vast quantities of this material. which has not 
hitherto been found valuable, but which will no doubt at some future day 
be found useful in the arts, 


Ten years later, when he undertook the work of pooporing the 
report on petroleum for the Eleventh Census, Mr. Joseph D. 
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Weeks, the special agent, made a personal visit to California, 
and studied on the ground the many problems connected with 
mining and manufacturing oil in that State. Iam indebted to 
his report for much of the information that follows. I quote his 
summary of the producing territory, referring later to his re- 
marks on the different fields: 

The petroleum fields of California, where oil is found in merchantable 
quantities, are almost exclusively within the boundaries of the southern 
counties, though oil has been found in many other parts of the State. 

The oil-producing territory in California in 1889 may be divided into two 
great sections: First, that included in the Santa Paula region, in which are 
found the Ojai, Sesbe, ex-Mission (which includes the Adams and other dis- 
tricts), the Torrey Canyon on the San Fernando Mountain, 22 miles west of 
Newhall; the San Fernando district, including the Pico, Wiley, and Else- 
mere fields, and the Puente district, in which only one field, the Puente, is 
found; second, the Santa Clara district, in Santa Clara County, which is 
known sometimes as Moody Gulch. 

The wells in the Santa Paula subdistrict of the southern fields are in Ven- 
tura County; the Pico and Puente subdistricts are in Los Angeles County. 

Oil was at one time produced in San Mateo County, a short distance be- 
low San Francisco, on the coast, and small amounts in other counties; but 
the only production in 1889 was in Santa Clara, Ventura, and Los Angeles 
Counties. 

The oil belt commences near Santa Paula, in Ventura County, and ex- 
tends thence in a southeasterly direction about 80 miles, to Puente, in Los 
Angeles County, taking in the Sespe, Torrey Canyon, and other wellsin Ven- 
tura County, Pico, Newhall, Elsemere, Puente, and other districts in Los 
Angeles County. This belt has a variable width of from 2 to 3 miles, though 
oll is not found all through the entire length, it being apparently in pools. 


The mining of crude oil in California has been attended with 
peculiar difficulties. The strata through which the drilling has 
to be done stand at sharp and unusual angles. The drilling is 
therefore difficult and expensive. Crooked holes result, in 
which the drilling tools become stuck, sometimes even requir- 
ing the use of torpedoes to dislodge them, an operation which 
must be followed by reaming out the hole and an expensive 
search for loat tools. Further, the wells have to be put down 
on the sides of steep ravines or canyons, where it is almost im- 
possible without blasting out a spot in the mountain side to se- 
cure a level space large enough for the rig and other construc- 
tion necessary for drilling. The oil-bearing strata are also 
tilted the same as those overlying them, and in many places are 
apparently broken. This prevents any successful calculation 
as to the continuity of a field when a well has once reached the 
producingsand. Prospecting is therefore much more hazardous 
in California than in theother known fields of the United States. 
The conditions have also limited the area of the producing 
territory to be developed, Santa Paula being the only field of 
any extent, it having been tested continuously for more than 80 
miles. 

The difficulty in drilling in the usual way because of the angle 
of the strata led to trials with diamond drills. Straight holes 
resulted, but the fine mud made by the drill seemed to fill up 
the interstices of the rock through which the oil hai to puss to 
reach the well, seriously impairing the outout. When reamed 
out with regular tools, a marked increase in the production of 
these wells was secured. The angle at which the oil-bearing 
strata lay, and the fact that borings generally started from sur- 
face indications, led to the introduction of tunnels for mining 
the product. This was another novelty, at least in thiscountry. 
Mr. Weeks studied this feature of production and reports: 

This method of producing oil has never been in great favor in California. 
It is somewhat dangerous, as is all tunneling. It is known locally as ‘Coy- 
oting.” There are many things, however, to commend it for these fields. 
As suggested above, the difficulty and expense of drilling, and especially the 
caving in of the wells, owing to the peculiar structure of the shale through 
which the wells are drilled, makes it difficult and expensive, not only to put 
down wells. but to case off the water. In these tunnels there is no caving in 
of strata, no casing, no pumping, and, in fact, no expense after the tunnel is 
once driven. 

The first or Stanford tunnel was driven 350 feet. One driven some four 
years ago was 625 feet long. ‘The oil was found in different strata, and paid 
for it before it was firished. The yield of this tunnel was about 60 barrels 
a day when first finished; now it is 8 barrelsaday. The costof driving 
these tunnels is from ®% to $i0a running foot. The wells cost as much as 


this at times. The size of the tunnelis usually 4 by 6feet. In 1889 there 
were four of these tunnels producing. 


Asa naturalconsequence of the slant of the oil-bearing stratum, 
some interesting instances have been noted of one well draining 
another which had reached the same rock but on a lower level. 
Mr. Weeks cites a notable one in Adams cajion of the Santa 
Paula district. A series of four wells were drilled in succession, 
beginning at the base of the mountain a little above the point 
where the presence of an oil-bearing rock was evident from sur- 
face indications. The first well was sunk 110 feet and produced 
20 barrels perday. The second reached the same stratum at 
130 feet, producing 25 barrels and stopping well No. 1. The 
third and fourth wells reached the rock at 330 and 682 feet, pro- 
ducing in turn 75 and 300 barrels respectively, and each stop- 
ping the well below it. The last well produced, up to a given 
date, 123,000 barrels. and the four wells, 250,000 barrels. It is 
ore that this producing stratum was tilted towards the moun- 

n. 


Two or three brief extracts from the report of Mr. Weeks, for 
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the Eleventh Census, will present the most important features 
of the different fields: 

The Santa Paula field includes a number of small subdivisions, such as 
the Ex-Mission, Adams, Sespe, Ujai, Santa Paula, Torrey Cafion. and others, 
These canons are sharp ravines cut laterally in the sides of the mountains 
and usually at right angles with the course of the range. The strata in 
these various districts stand at an angle of about 75°. In sinking wells the 
drills pass through shales until the oil sand is struck, which is from 2 to 
40 feet in thickness. This sand is believed to be in the tertiary, though of 
thisthere is some doubt. A red sand that used to be regarded as barren is 
now giving some very good wells. 


The unusual angle of the strata in the Santa Paula district, 
75°, is noticeable in the other fields, but isless marked. In the 


= 


Pico field it is 65° and in the Puenta 30>. 

Many of the conditions existing in the Pico Cafion are similar to those 
in the Santa Paula district; but there are a number of conditions that are 
more manifest here thanin Santa Paula. The San Fernando district, as 
stated above, comprises three subfields, the Pico, which is the most im- 
portant, the Wiley, and the Elsemere, which are recent developments. 
‘The Pico field is some 7.5 miles west of Newhall, which is o1 the Southern 
Pacific Railroad; the Wiley some5.5 miles southwest, and the Elsemere 2.5 
miles to the southeast. These are all connected with Newhall by pipe lines. 

As has already been sta‘ed, drilling was begun in this fleld in 1875, August 
22 being the date of the beginning of the first well, Which was finished Sep- 
tember 8. This well was drilled to adepth of 120 feet with aspring pole. 
At the depth of 30 feet oil was struck in a shale giving a production of 2 
barrels aday. At the depth of 120 feet oil was found, also in shale, the pro- 
duction being 10 to 12 barrels a day. In 1887 this well was deepened with 
modern drilling tools to a depth of 600 feet. Atthe depth of 175 feet the 
well produced by pumping barrels a day. In 1882 this well was still 
further deepened to 735 feet, but there was no increase in production. 
The best sand was found in this well at a depth of 170 feet. Well No. 2, very 
close to No. 1, was drilled in November, 1875, also with a spring pole. The 
best sand was struck at adepth of 250 feet, the well flowing from 20 to 25 
barrels a day. At 320 feet the production was 40 barrels, the well being 
pumped. In well No. 3 sand producing 4 barrels a day was struck at 90 feet, 
another at 145 feet producing 8 barrels a day, while at 170 feet one producing 
11 barrels a day was struck. In well No. 5 the first oil-producing sand was 
struck at 900 feet, while in No. 7 sand was found at 850 feet giving a flowin 
well. The deepest producing wells in this district are from 1,400 to 1,7: 
feet. 


Other districts are spoken of as follows: 


In the Wiley subdivision of the Pico field two different oils are found, 
taken from the same well,a greenandablack. The production of these two 
wells is about 4} barrels a day, and was found at a depth of from 600 to 800 
feet. Indrilling this well sand, not sandstone, was struck at a depthof from 
400 to 600 feet. This sand followed the drill up the well fully 50 feet. It is 
from this sand that the oilcomes. It had to be shut off from the well by 
casing and the casing perforated. A similar phenomenon is noticed in the 
Santa Paula district. 

The Puente field is located in the Puente hills, 7 miles from Puente sta- 
tion, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Oil in some instances is found ina 
shale, just above the sand, but mostly in the sand. Wells are struck at 
various depths, but the best producers begin at 500 feet. It is difficult to 
drill below 1,200 feet, owing to the caving in of the strata, noticed in con- 
nection with the remarks on other fields. One well has been drilled in this 
district to a depth of 1,200 feet, but the deepest produces at 1,000 feet. 

The strata are very much pitched and broken, dipping about 30° north, the 
strike being a little northwest of west. The field as at present developed is 
3,500 feet long by 800 feet wi ‘e. 

The first well was drilled in this fleld in 1883. The occasion of drilling the 
well was the discovery of a large amount of seepage near where the well 
was first putdown. No. 2 and No.3 were drilled early in 1884,and no others 
were drilled until 1885. The earlier wells up to No. 3 were drilled to the 
depth of 200 feet, and produced a heavy oil to the amount of 3 or 4 barrels a 
day. These are still pro \ucing, but in smaller amounts, from 1 to 2 barrels 
daily. No.4 well, which was drilled in 1885, was also a small producer, 
yielding 15 barrelsaday. No. 5, drilled in 1885, began with a production of 
75 barrels. Three wells weredrilled in [888 and threein 1889. The same difi- 
cnity in drilling noted in other districts in this State obtain here also, such 
as crooked holes, caving in of sides, losing of tools, ete. The costof drilling 
is from $3 to %6 a foot or more. In this district what is known as stovepipe 
casing is used 

This is a thin riveted casing, two joints being put together, one being 
smaller than the other. The inner casing on one end projects beyond the 
outer casing, while the outer casing projects at the other end beyond thein- 
ner, forming a socket at one end, into which the projection at the other fits. 
The casing is ticked together at the joints, requiring no nuts or screws or 
coupling. The casing is sometimes packed down into place. All of the oil 
from this district is piped over the hills to near the Puente station, loaded 
in tank cars and sent to Los Angeles, and consumed for fuel. 

No dry holes have ever been found in this district. Every well that has 
ever been sunk was a producer and is still producing. The wells are all 
pumped by heads. Though one or two spouters have been struck, they 
soon dropped in production and are now pumping. 


I append a table showing the production of petroleum in Cal- 
ifornia since 1876. Itwill be noticed thatthe largest years were 
1887 and 1888. The returns for 1893 have not as yet been re- 
ceived, but the output has been considerably increased. Infact, 
those best informed on the situation will be surprised if the fig- 
ures, when completed, do not show a total production of more 
than 500,000 barrels. 

















Years. Barrels. Years Barrels. 

Previous to 1876 ....... akegh at: MEIGS acrsavncisassaaittitebuc 262, 000 
Nae netemetaee SN irdedloiccctbetnncaimen | 325, 000 
is onal cinitiiaceclal PN i a aieciiteal acini cattails 377, 145 
| | 15, 227 || 1887...... il a an is 678, 572 
Re cnt diteaindatll i tas 690, 333 
ait ditinncanin ans 2 "aT 303, 220 
(SOS e RETR iki cksavndaccdnatoel 307, 360 
iis escnisnion ne | 323, 600 

Riiktethidtnnhwenenacaol 2. 385, 049 
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PRODUCTS. 


The crude mined in California is much heavier than that se- 
cured in the Eastern fields, Itaverages about 27 gravity Baumé. 
But there are wide variations in different sections and at the 
same wells in the same section. Naturally, the yield of prod- 
ucts is therefore quite different. In the Santa Paula district 
the gravity ranges from 16 to32, averaging, say, 26. Mr. Weeks 
tells of six different grades obtained on the same hillside from 
as many wells put down at different levels, going up the hill only 
400 feet. Taken in order, they were black oil of 26 gravity, 
black oil of 28 gravity, brown oil, black and tarry oil of 18 
gravity, green oil of 18 gravity, light green to yellow oil of 30 
gravity. 

It is principally as fuel that the oil has found a market, owing 
to the small yield of illuminating products and the difficulty of 
securing satisfactory quality. r. Weeks states that the 
Puente oil “has asphaltum as its base, carrying about 15 per 
cent” of illaminating oil. He says also that the Santa Paula 
oil yields 15 per cent of distillate. The balance of the product, 
and even the crude oil, makes most excellent fuel and is largely 
used also for the manufacture of gas. It would seem as though, 
in her varied and bountiful provision, nature had intended this 
to be the native fuel of California, where coal is scarce and 


costly. 

ft is, however, only fair to the petroleumindustry of the State 
to say that, in addition to the manufactureof illuminating and 
lubricating oils in great variety, other products have been pro- 
duced in whole or in part from petroleum. Among these should 
be mentioned paints of many grades, y such as have to 
resist high temperatures, as on smokestacks and boilers, or the 
action of water, as on ship bottoms; or extreme exposure to 
the elements, as on bridges, roofs, and railroad cars—varnishes 
jeapans, insulators for electric wires, water-proof cements and 
coatings, and printers’ ink. 


STATISTICS. 


The information secured for the Eleventh United States Census 
can probably be taken as fairly representing the industry in Cali- 
fornia at the present time, as there has been but little increase 
in t since the census year, in 1889, until the past year, the 
of which are still incomplete. The information for the 
census report was obtained by a visit of the special agent on 
troleum to the California fields, and is therefore, beyond doubt, 
unusually accurate. The record shows a total ction of 
crude oil. of 303,202 barrels, valued at $356,048 at the wells. All 
of the wells operated during the year were pumping wells. Prob- 
ably to-day the number of producing wells has been increased 
to 150. : 

Statistics of California oil flelds, year 1889. 








Total number of produ wells December 31, 1889................ 89 
Number of wells ee ied nbeemiiie dome endangers ances 10 
en aa en 4 
Nember wells completed in 1889.......................... 6 
Tuitial daily production of new wells (barrels) ...................... 76 
Value of materials used in caring for and operating wells in 1889. 51, 680 
Total capital (real and ye invested in land, wells, leases, 
etc., and employed in the business... .....-..-~---c-..-.-------- $2, 186, 958 
Mumber of acres of land owned.................---00.--2-02-000---- 10, 607 
ET SN cn enndeiimbiadeaitnnannnn a miannsnaaaaienindel $1, 060, 700 
average value per acre, #1. a 
Value of rigs, wells, engines, boilers, etc. .........................- #840, 164 
I . cnngdemmbhabomseienmbenidehbannapedsmen sone pheeinnninnt 11, 260 
IIE AINE 0 «.. ntinecinimidemennheninaainianeetemaintiiben hina bane 40, 000 
Value of pipe lines at wells owned by parties making report ...... 61, 257 
Value of in atock at wells Decem Asan yanimeinndnndien bans 4, 086 
Value of other property and improvements......................... 170, 251 
ORE bias cccnsdicnscscemsneussedtaiesaad conapetmsdiainalicanes ee 
Classified wages. 
Class of labo ao Range of wages. 
°o r. of w 
class. 
EE... . chivnsndilapieaninbuais 6 | $100 to $200 per month 
Pumpers or engineers 9 | $65 to $80 per month 
Carpenters ............... 7 | 8 to $4 per 
PE hilihevcatienn ncuseeieinseelial 18 Do. 
O_o es 58 | $1.50 to 8 per day. 
Sundry mechanics ................. 2 | $2.50 to $4 per day. 
Wages paid for laber, 1889. 
In building rigs... ........ cesses lished i> Aidala = - 
operating and caring for weils_..._..2 02220 as 
Im buliding and repairing tankage.................................-...- 50 
GED. «on cn vhinsinigteicesatacimenemensiibnns ndnhbinhensdpenpecmainionpieearndaies 2, 685 
TAR. «. nnntnccdcdinnastineescvh heeds tennhtniskinns cabbibbbd onbte bees 7%, 
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PETROLEUM IN COLORADO. 
Production—Manufacture—Statistics. 
PRODUCTION. 

While petroleum has been found in nearly all the States of 
the Union, the production in only four—Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and West Virginia—now exceeds that in Colorado, 
This is of interest, in view of the fact that the industry canclaim 
to be an infant, if any has a right to that title. It is only eight 
years since the drilling for oil in this tield was undertaken with 
sullicient skill and determination to be successful. Eight»en 
hundred and eighty-seven was the first year of the Colorado 
territory; production having been some 75,000 barrels. In 1&2 
(the record for 1893 is not yet complete) the production was more 
than ten times as great; amounting to 824,000 barrels. 

With a daily production of nearly 2,500 barrels, a production 
that is probably restricted to this quantity by the limited out- 
let which the geographical location of the field makes possible, 
rather than the supply which natureatfords, we are entertained, 
on turning to the reference to Colorado crude in the admirably 
complete and comprehensive report of Prof. S. I’. Peckham, 
for the Tenth United States Census, published only nine years 
ago. He groups the State, then a Territory, with Montana 
Wyoming, Dakota, and New Mexico. I omit in my quotation 
reference to the other Territories. 

A letter addressed tothe Director of the United States Geological Survey, 
ae. 1881, in which uiries were made regarding the occurrence of pe- 
= um in the Territories, was referred to the different geologistsin charge 
plied as follows: 

*Oertain horizons of the Cretaceous sandstones in the Rocky Mountain 

egion are more or less impregnated with hydrocarbons, and, when sufti- 
ly and ically examined, will be very likely. in favorable lo- 
calities, to yield merchantable petroleum in considerable amount, if the 
conditions are such as to make it pay. As yet, however, but little has been 
done, and the returns of my a. who were instructed to report on any 
d hear of, contain no schedules on this in- 


ms, and in reference to those named above, 8S. F. Emmons re- 


i 


wi the past some coal ceeeeny ‘struck oil’ in a well on their 
eo oe uathes south of Canon C ty. 
“In brief, then, as faras I know, there is no actual production of petro- 
district.”’ 


He makes one other reference, which emphasizes still more 
8 how recently the effort to produce oil in this field com- 
manesk. It.is toan article of great value, which has been widely 

uoted scientists both in America and Europe, written by 

rof. C. H. Hitchcock for the Geological Magazine in 1867, giv- 
ing the conclusions of all investigations up to that time. In it 
fourteen geological formations are enumerated as sources of 

troleum. The second is the ‘‘Cretaceous in Colorado and 

tah, near lignite beds, not yet explored.” Prof. Peckham 
adds: ‘‘ Development since 1867 has added little, if anything, to 
the above as a general statement.” 

Overlooking the finding of surface oil at Oil Springs, in Fre- 
mont County, which dates back to 1359, when it was discovered 
by Gabriel Bowen, who sold his springs to A. M. Cassidy three 
years later, the first productionof crude in the usual manner by 
drilling was in 1881. To be sure, Cassidy started six wells, sink- 
ing them with spring pole and drill to 100 feet, carrying one, as 
an experiment, down to 500 feet; but the only oil he obtained 
wasnear the surface. In searching for water for the coal mines at 
Coal Creek, in 1881, oil was found at a depth of 1,260 feet. The 
Land Investment, Coal and Oil Company, of Cafion City, was 
formed and in a few months oil was struck in a well putdown by 
this company at Florence, a town which soon became the center 
both of production and manufacture. 

It has been in the neighborhood of Florence only that oi! 
has been found thus far. Two years ago, a radius of two miles, 
embracing the region about this town and extending up and 
down the go, et the Arkansas River and back to the table- 
lands along its banks, would have taken in all the producing 
territory. Since then, drilling has been carried on successfully 
down the river several miles towards Pueblo. 

Before the ication of the results of the investigations o! 
Mr. George H. Eldridge, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, in 1891, the generally accepted theory about the geological! 
the petroleum of this field was that given in the quo- 
tation below, taken from the Mineral Resources of the United 
States for the Year 1890, and repeated in the report for 1892, and 
again in tbe Report on Mineral Industries in the United States, 
as showr by the Eleventh Census: 

The geology of the country near Florence is very sim 
Toe iotacconn, exposing he aie yorden of is Golorato ony 
dle .aember of the cretaceous. Pract and west of Florence the. rocks of the 
Laramie sandstones and shales, with beds of coal | nearly horizontal, 
xposed on the mountain side. In the valley at Ilorence, where the 
wells have oun pee down, the formation consists almost entirely of blue or 

, having a thic«ness of from 3.000 to 4,00) feet. The wells 
are all sunk in this shale, no well that has yet been 
through it, though some wells have been drilled 3, 


e. The Arkansas 


ut down having passed 
feet or more. Farther 
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up the valley of the Arkansas these sedimentary strata are uplifted and rest 
against a granite axis of the Greenhorn range. 

The slate or shale in which the oil is found dips southwest about ten de- 
grees. As stated above, the wells drilled in this district have never gone 
through the shale, which lies just below the drift; but itis questionable if the 
origin of the oi] isin the shale. The indications are that it drains into the 
shale probably from the direction of Canon City. It is noted in drilling that 
when the shale seems to be solid and unbroken no oil is found; but when, 
in drilling, crevices are struck and the strata appears broken oil is always 
sure to be discovered. A well ata given point, Which when drilled shows 
crevices and broken strata, may produce 150 to 200 barrels a day; while 
another well 100 feet from it, drilled through solid shale, will not give the 
least indication of oil. 

Mr. Eldridge presented a paper on ‘‘The Florence Oil Field” 
to the American Institute of Mining Engineers in October, 1591, 
claiming that both the source and reservoir of the oil of this 
field is the Pierre formation of the Montana group of the Creta- 
ceous. 

Colorado presents one of thecurious features common te petro- 
leum production the world over—the oil is found at different 
depths in the same locality. As I have stated, the first well 
found oil at 1,260 feet. Other wells have now been sunk to nearly 
3,000 feet before the oil-bearing stratum was reached. Wells 
that have ceased to produce at one level, on being drilled 
deeper, have renewed their output. Iam told of two wells only 
300 feet apart, one of which produced oil in paying quantities at 
1,630 feet and the other h to be carried down to 1,960 feet 
before oil was found. 


On the other hand, the Colorado field has certain character- | 


istics peculiarly its own. The most important is that’ the oil 
wells, iastead of showing a decreased output soon after being 
completed, actually show an increase. In one cise a well made 
a gain each day for two weeks until the initial production of 90 
barrels had been brought up to 150 perday. In another case the 
growth was from 150 to 210 barrels per day, the yield remaining 
at the latter figure for many months. This peculiarity is prob- 
ably explained by the geological formation from which the oil 
is obtained. 

As stated in the paragraph quoted from the report of the 
United States Geological Survey, the crude is found in great 
beds of shale, the best wells being those that strike the shale 
where the strata are broken, so as to form crevices and chan- 
nels. The oil is never found, as in other known fields, in pools, 
but seems to flow to the foot of the well by way of these chan- 
nelsformed by the shattering of the strata and apparently comes 
into the shale from other rocks. It is claimed, also, that an- 
other peculiarity of the field is that the wells are not injured by 
being shut down. That seems at least to have been the ex- 
perience thus far. 

The latest authoritative record of the number of producing 
wells is that furnished the Eleventh United States Census. It 
shows about 25 in operation during the year 1889. Out of 14 
wells completed during that year, 6 were dry wells; the average 
production of the other 6 during the first 24 hours was 43% bar- 
rels. If wa judge by the relative quantity of oil produced, the 
number of wells in operation in 1892 must have been over t0. 

I have here a table showing the production of crude in Colo- 
rado since the beginning ofidevelopmentin that field. It will be 
noticed that the production of 1891 was over 80 per cent more 
than that of 1890, and that the production of 1 shows a still 
further increase of 158,500 barrels, bringing the total of that year 
up to the very considerable figure of 824,000 barrels. 


Product of crude oil in Colorado Jrom 1387 to 1898. 





PRODUCTS. 

There are practically only two products from the crude of the 
Colorado field, viz, refined illuminating oil and residuum fuel 
oil. The crude is heavy, being only 30 to 32 gravity Baumé¢, 
and, as would b2 expected from an oil of such density, yields 
little or none of the lighter hydrocarbons called naphtha. It 
is claimed that 35 to 40 per cent of good illuminating oil is ob- 
tained as a result of ordinary distiliation. The balance of the 
yield is disposed of as (uel, although some effort has been made 
to manufacture from it some of the poorer grades of lubricat- 
ing oils and paraffin wax. 

STATISTICS. 

This brief review of the Colorade oil field would be incom- 
lete without some reference to the very full statistics collected 
or the Eleventh United States Census. The period covered was 

the vear 1489. What similar records would be if they should be 
obtained of to-day's date, may be judged by a comparison of the 
production of crude for that year and for 1892. The total produc- 
tion in 1889 was 516,476 barrels, while that for 1892 was 824,000 
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barrels. The value of the crude produced in 1889 was $280,240. 
On January 1, 1888, there were 13,092 barrels in stock; on Jan- 
uary 1, 1889, 51,034 barrels. This latter quality was valued at 
$45,267. The rigs built in 1889 were reported as costing $7,200, 
and the total materials used in drilling $27,500. There was a 
total acreage of 39,115 devoted to the production of oil, valued 
at $2,517,210. The total capital invested in land, wells, etc., and 








employed in the refining business was put at $3,000,000. I quote 
a table showing the employment of labor for the census year: 
Classified wages. 
Number - 
Class of labor of each Range of wages Average , -- a 
| class. manag 
Foremen --_.....- gia 4 | S.17 to per day #4. 58 wo 
Pumpersor engineers 20 | $2.50 per day -- .. 2.0 145 
Oarpemneee......2<..<.--- | 10 | $3 per day... ... 3. 00 | 86 
Drifieré .......-. cepileestal 8 | Sf per day__.. .... 4.00 | 127 
Tool dressers . .........- 10 33 perday-._.. 3. 00 tz 
I di cridnadaat 38 | & per day 2.00 | 115 


From an address delivered by ex-Governor A. B. Fleming, of 
West Virginia, before the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg. 
Pa., on March 26, 1894, I quote the following in reference to oi! 
in West Virginia: 

Prior to the war petroleum was discovered in West Virginia on the Little 
Kanawha River, and for some years thereafter quite an extensive business 
was done in its production in that locality. But the field was soon ex 
hausted, and no new developments followed for several years. Recent de 
velopments have proved, however, that there are immense oil deposits in 
rarious sections, and deeper drilling and developing have been going on to 
such an extent that West Virginia is now the third oil-producing State in 
the Union, and from the extent of the territory which is demonstrated to be 
productive it bids fair soon to become the first. The defined lines consist otf 
several distinct belts running in a northeast and southwest direction, and in 
each oil is found in the Big lnjun, Gordon, and other sands. 

The increased development has been very productive in the past two years 
and is contributing largely to the prosperity of the people in the sections 
where oil is found. To give an idea of the rapid growth of this business 
the total oil output in the State in 1892 was 3,757,313 barrels, which sold atan 
average price of 56 cents per barrel, making the amount realized from oi! 
that year $2,104,096.43. In 1893 the total output had swelled to 8,387,v85 bar 
rels, with an average price of 66 cents per barrel, or an amount of 5.536 
056.90, an increase of over $3,000,000 in one year. The daily average produ 
tion during the month of January, 1894, was 27,000 barrels, which sold at 8! 
cents per barrel, making average daily sales amounting to ®1,470. If this 
daily production keeps up for the year 1894, and it is far more likely to in 
crease than to stand still or decrease, the oll production of West Virvininx 
this year will run to nearly $8,000,000. 

The number of producing wells in the State was 768 in 1892; there were 
1,400 in 1893, and at the present rate of development will probably approxi 
mate 2,000 in 184. 

This development, including pipe-line investments, has cost over 813.280 
000, and has contributed in a great degree tothe business prosperity and 
advancement of our State. 

For much of this development our people are indebted to the South Penn 
Oil Company, acorporation of Pennsylvania, which has invested millions 
of dollars and cngngen great pluck and energy in the pioneer work of dem 
onstrating the existence and capacity of West Virginia oil pool It is the 
foremostoil producer in the State, and pays out monthly for labor, material, 
construction, and rentals over $250,000. 


I also submit the following statement of the production of 
crude petroleum in West Virginia for a recent period: 


Total num- | Daily average 


Period. ber of number of 
barrels | barrels. 
PT BEF nuneccéeceacneses otal “a Gate 8, 427, 448 23 09 
ee : 836, 352 28, O79 
DE ties ennnnaebes cennonaeunnednas 682, 484 23. 374 


As to our petroleum abroad, I call attention to an interest- 
ing extract from the annual report of Worthington C. ford, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics, in reference to 
the foreign markets for petroleum products. 


There is one American product which is meeting severe competition in 
foreign markets, and a competition. too, that has told adversely in many 
directions. The success of its only rival has been due to the natural protec 
tion of distance, the advantage that arises from the propinquity to market 
While the exports of petroleum in the form of illuminating oil have shown 
a steady increase from year to year, with occasional fluctuations, yet the 
direction of the trade in this article has changed materially. Countries 
once good customers have diminished or ceased their demand For exam- 
ple, Austria-Hungary, taking annually from fifteen to twenty-four million 
gallons, has almost ceased her imports since 187. 

France, never a large direct importer of the refined oil, took an unusual 
quantity in 1893 (8,161,023 gallons), more than ber imports in any one vear 
since 1871; the highest importinthat period having taken place in 1887, when 
4,913,742 gallons were taken, in itself a very large import. By a treaty ar 
rangement entered into by France and Russia, the concessions of which are 
temporarily granted to the American product, a differential tariff duty is 
fixed for crude and refined petroleum. The effect of this arrangement, un 
less it is made to apply permanently to the American product, will strongly 
favor the import of the Russian article. and so result in a diminution of the 
French market for American oil. Russia has practically ceased to be a cus- 
tomer in American oil, more intent upon fostering her own industry. So 
also the direct exports to Spain have come to an end, while Gibraltar has 
ceased to be the importer of the millions of gallons that she used to be, un- 


| doubtedly oil taken on Spanish account. 
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Turkey in Europe must obtain its supplies from the erighbering Russian 
oil fields, as its imports of oil from the United States have practically ceased. 
The imports of Germany and the Netherlands are also much diminished in 
quantity, and only Italy, Norway and Swed and the United Kingdcm 
ve evidence of a steady increase in the demand for the American product. 
he position of American illuminating oil in Europe has materially changed 
since 1871, as well from the competition of the Russian oll fields as from a 
desire on the part of some nations to refine in their own establishments. 

In other parts of the world there have occurred the same changes, but 
without the element of local interest leading toa restriction of imports with 
the object of buil up a local refining industry. It would ~vell to 
glance at the effectof Russian competition in British India, a competition 
that has been in a measure successful through the advantage of propinquity 
to market possessed by the Russian flelds. 

In 1887 and 1888 the imports of petroleum into British India were 31,412,000 
gotene, and in 1892 they were 56,109,000 gallons, the general tendency being 

or the mineral! oils to supersede the vegetable oils used by the peasantry. 
Within the five years Russian oil has been introduced into India, and gained 
an important ition; and being of good quality and cheaper than the 
oil, {f for no other reason than the lower freight on the Black Sea 
than from our Atlantic it is not improbable that the American prod- 
uct may be driven out of the market. This would practically mean the 
nearly complete cessation of any direct trade of the United States with 
British India, for 92 per cent. of our exports to India consist of petroleum. 

Asa matter of curiosity, the firstimport of Russian oil into India was 
noted in 1886-'87. when about 1,500,000 ons were imported. In that year 
29,000,000 ames of American oil were imported, and on this showing the 
imports of American oil have actually decreased and the entire growth of 
the Indian demand has been absorbed by Russian oil interests. Price, Rus- 
sian, 12.3; American, 12.2. 

Few countries of Europe admit petroleum free of duty. These few are 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. admits 
mineral oil for industrial purposes or for refining, but not intended for 
manufacture of illuminating or ape by 

Under certain conditions and under o control itis free. A few coun- 
grades of mineral oil, not discrimi- 
heavy, or lubricating oils. Russia im- 

ty that is merely prohibitory, amount- 
as it does to 82.45—equal to about 600 cent ad valorem—a hundred- 
weight. Turkey imposes a yy duty of 80 per cent ad valorem. Greece 
is ullar in that it prohibits the importation of petroleum oil and levies a 
duty of 4 a hundred-weight on other mineral oils. The tariffs of France and 
Spain are designed to favor a domestic refining industry. 


In connection with this extract the shipments of Russian oil 
to European countries during the eleven months of each year 
will be of interest. It will be noticed that over 39,300,000 gal- 
lons more were ship last year than during the same months 
of 1892, while 1892 showed a marked gain over 1891, as 1891 did 
over 1890: 





Gallons. 
IE BE ca sn accccnshed cadnmootsmhanhenanpueiamie 220, 427, 840 
ee EE dn oc neadinndednaneyenoeemmsneeeationie 244, 895 
Sr BE i nnin btbriues no ccietcscesbimenne soeenee 258, 571, 095 
et SRE TRO GE Bt iccncinstcevsnnnnescccedneceunesstscsenesses 297, 879, 140 


I append a table showing the Russian production of crude oil 
from 1870 to 1893, inclusive: 


Production of Russian crude oil. 
[From the report of ‘Industries of Russia,” for the World’s Fair.] 











Year Year Gallons. 
1870 ...... 2-200 onees --0e 8, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 
1871 . ..------00-------+++ 8, 000, 000 248, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 372, 000, 000 
1878 . .... 222-2 enon eens 20, 000, 000 480, 000, 000 
PETE 2... .coccccnianssonsece 24, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 
1875 . .. ..-----------+--=+ 28, 400, 000 680, 000, 000 
1876 ......--------2-+ ---= 48, 800, 000 800, 000, 009 
1877 . ...- 22 -n0e--ennecene 56, 000, 000 840, 000, 000 
ee 92, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 
1879... . - 104, 000, 000 1, 196, 000, 000 
1880 . . ee 128, 000, 000 1, 711, 441, 200 
1881 .. me 168, 000, 000 2, 084, 500, 488 





*Figures for 1892 and 1898 are taken from reports from United States con- 
= — as the record in the report of “Industries of Russia’ ended 
wit . 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. President, I again desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the manufacturing industries of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Thomas J. Stewart, secretary of internal affairs of 
Pennsylvania, has just completed the compilation of statistics 
from the reports of 424 of the leading manufacturing firms of 
the State, which will appear in the report of the bureau of in- 
dustrial statistics, to be published in a few weeks. The figures 
hag show the conditions existing in 1893 as compared with 

8¥2, the number of persons employed, the aggregate umount of 
compensation paid, the per capita compensation, and the value 
of the prusect. The figures are based upon the pay rolls, books, 
and bills of sales for the firms making reports, and are worthy 
of confidence. During the present great depression Secretary 
Stewart has received many inquiries ing the degree of 
the depression, and therefore made the investigation, with the 


result indicated. 
GLASS. 


Returns were received from twenty-one glass manufacturin 
firms. In 1892 they employed 7,402 persons, to whom the 
anaggregate compensation of $3,337,998, or a-per capita of $450. 
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In 1893 they ee 6,719 persons, to whom they paid an ag- 

gregate compensation of $2,349,789, or a per capita of $349. A 

decrease in the number of employés of 94 per cent; in the ag- 

gregate compensation paid of 29% per cent, and in the per capita 

compensation of 22% per cent. The value of the product in 1892 

was $6,565,572; in 1893, $4,829,648, a decrease of 263 per cent. 
CARPET. 

Returns were received from twenty-six firms. In 1892 they 
employed 4,648 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate com- 
pensation of $1,924,105, or a per capita of $414. In 1893 they 
employed 4,097 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate com 
pensation of $1,462,863, or a per capita of $357. A decrease in 
employés of 11.8 per cent, in the aggregate compensation of 
23.9 per cent, and in the per capita compensation of 13.7 per 
cent. The value of the product in 1892 was $9,234,043; in Ls93, 
$7,082,066, a decrease of 23.3 per cent. 

HOSTERY. 


Returns were received from tenfirms. In 1892 they employed 
1,796 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation of 
$461,401, or a per capita of $256. In 1893 they employed 1,547 
persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation of $85,- 
398, or a per capita of $249—a decrease of employés of 13.2 per 
cent, in the aggregate compensation of 16.4 per cent, and in the 
per capita compensation of 2.8 per cent. The value of the prod- 
uct in 1892 was $1,770,796; in 18y3, $1,349,267—a decrease of 23.8 
per cent. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Returns were received from 27 firms. In 1892 they employed 
5,390 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation of 
$1,937,652, or a per capita of $359. In 1893 they employed 4,537 

rsons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation of 

1,447,681, or a per capita of $318. A decrease in employés of 
15.8 per cent, in the aggregate compensation of 25.8 per cent, 
and in the per capita compensation of 11.1 per cent. The value 
of the product in 1892 was $11,264,092; in 1893, $7,630,682, a de- 
crease of 32.2 per cent. 
IRON AND STEEL. 


Returns were received from 218 firms. In 1892 they employed 
108,402 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation 
of $58,405,350, or a per capita of $538. In 1sv¥3 they employed 
94,719 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation 
of $49,768,854, or a — capita of $525. A decrease in employs 
of 124 per cent, in the aggregate compensation of 14.8 per cent, 
and in the per capita compensation of 24 per cent. In 1892 the 
value of the product was $228,217,050; in 1893, $194,034,177, a 
decrease of $34,182,873, or about 15 per cent. 

COTTON GOODS. 

Returns were received from twenty-two firms. In 1892 they 
employed 3,942 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate com- 
pensation of $1,419,435, or a per capita of $360. In 1893 they em- 

loyed 3,583, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation o/ 
1,043,853, or a per capita of $291. A decrease in employés of 9 
per cent in the aggregate compensation of $375,582, or 264 per 
cent, and in the per capita compensation of 19§ per cent. The 
value of the product in 1892 was $5,280,275, in 1893, $3,626,391 » 
decrease of 31.3 per cent. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


In addition to the firms engaged in iron, steel, glass, carpet, 
cotton, woolen, and hosiery industries, one hundred other firm: 
engaged in various other industries made report. In 1892 these 
firms employed 23,719persons, to whom they paid an aggreg:to 
compensation of $7,823,479, or a per capita of $329. In isv3 they 
employed 19,888 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate com- 

aon of $6,236,225, or a per capita of $316. A decrease in 
the employés of 16,4, per cent, in the aggregate compensation of 
19.8 per cent, and in the per capita of 3.y Pans cent. In 1893 the 
value of the product was $38,035,932, in 1893, $26,730,378, a de- 
crease of $11,305,554, or 29.7 per cent. 

Taking the totalsfrom all the reports received we find that in 
1893 the number of persons employed was 155,299, the aggregate 
compensation paid $75,309,420, or a per capita of $485. In 18!) 
the total number of personsemployed was 135,165, the aggregate 
compensation paid %62,744,663, or a per capitu of $464, A de- 
crease in the employés of 20,134, or a 3 per cent, in the aggre- 
gate compensation of $12,565,757, or 1644 per cent, in the per 
capita compensation of $21, or 44 per cent. The value of the 
product in 1892 was $300,367,697; in 1893, $245,282,609, a decreas 
of $55,085,078, or 18+ per cent. 

The most marked decrease in the value of a product is that o! 
the woolen industry. The percentage of decrease in the per 
capita compensation of employés is much less than the percent 
age of decrease in the number of employés, or in the aggregate 
amount of compensation. This is due largely to the fact that 
when a firm commences to economize in the number of employ¢s 












it is usual to drop from the rolls common laborers first, which 
results in keeping up the average per capita compensation, un- 
less there is a radical change in the rate of compensation. 
Naturally there should be expected a reasonable increase in 
the number of empioyés, the aggregate compensation paid, and 
the value of product in 1893 over 1892, and looked at in this 
light the great depression that now afflicts our industries, the 
degree of which is indicated by these figures, is the more ap- 


parent and deplorable. 
GLASS. 


Mr. President, duties on glass, in all its branchesif the manu- 
facture is continued in the United States, are necessary only be- 
cause of difference in wage rates paid in England, France, and 
principally in Belgium and Germany, from whence come most 
of the imports. 

Glass manufacturing is an industry especially adapted to this 
country. The materials required are found in almost all parts 
of the country, except soda ash and the sulphate of soda (or salt 
cake) now largely used instead of the soda ash, both of which 
are now manufactured to a large extent. 

The manufacture of almost all kinds of glass has been devel- 
oped to the full consumptive capacity of the country, and in 
most branches the capacity is so much in excess of the consump- 
tion that for several years pricesfor the American product have 
been forced down to very low rates, and many makers have not 
been able to earn depreciation of plant or interest on capital. 

The prices for foreign glass have also been greatly reduced by 
American competition. 

For cylinder window glass the foreign invoice price has been 
reduced to an average in 1893 of 2cents per pound, from an aver- 

e in 1883 of 34 cents per pe. and from an average in 1873 
of 5+ cents per pound, a reduction in twenty years of about 65 
per cent. : 

The duties in 1873 were one-eighth per cent per pound higher 
than present rates. On the then foreign cost, the equivalent 
ad valorem rate was about 37 per cent. The duties on present 
foreign cost average a higher rate, and yet the actual duties 

id now, and ever since 1883, are lower. Are not the present 
duties therefore justified by the enormous reduction in foreign 
prices, forced by American competition? 

The large importations of glass show that the present rates of 
duty are not prohibitory and scarcely protective. Imports of 
cylinder window glass average from 25 to 35 per cent of the total 
consumption while but two-thirds to three-fourths of the Amer- 
ican capacity has been employed during several recent years. 

Glass in most of its forms is the product of manual labor al- 
most exclusively. Labor, severe and exposing, affecting health 
and longevity, and of the highest degree of skill, is required in 
working the metal into the various finished merchantable con- 
ditions; and on this account wages paid skilled labor in this 
country, as in all countries, have been high. The skilled labor 
wages paid at the furnaces in the United States amount to nearly 
half the total cost. The unskilled wages brings up the total for 
direct wages to from 62 to 74 per centof the total cost. To this, 
adding wages for unskilled labor in mining and preparing the 
sand, coal, limestone, lumber, and other materials, and trans- 
aha them to the furnaces, the total cost for labor averages 

5 to 90 per cent of the total cost of production. 

Wages for bothskilled and unskilled labor in the United States 
are from one to three times the rates paid in Belgium and Ger- 
many, averaging over 150 per cent higher here. Duties to cor- 
respond are therefore necessary, but the consumer is benefited 
by competition in prices of the manufactured goods, besides the 
utilization of vast quantities of crude materials, large demands 
for agricultural and other products, development of manufac- 
turing sites independent of foreign conditions. 

uction in duties would also decrease revenue. Although 
prices have been reduced below a profitable rate, no manufac- 
turers’ combination or glass trust exists or has been found pos- 
sible, while such combinations by importers have been at times 
maintained. 

A general description of the history of glass and its manufac- 
ture will make clear the difficulties of its manufacture, show the 
great skill required therein, and make plain its importance as 
a staple manufacture well adapted to our conditions of life. 
HISTORY, MATERIALS, METHODS, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANUFAC- 

TURE OF CYLINDER WINDOW GLASS AND GREEN AND F'LINT-BOTTLE GLASS 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Glass is a combination of sand, soda, and lime, or sand, soda, 
and lead, fused at a very high degree of heat. 
modified by other substances to affect color or other properties, 
such as potash, lead, bismuth, barium, magnesium, and coloring 
matter, such as the oxides of cobalt, manganese, copper, gold, etc. 

Chemically speaking, glass is a combination of the silicate of 
soda or potash, with one or more of the following silicates, i. ¢., 
lime, Jead, magnesia, barium, ete. 





It is frequently | 
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As it is found that a compound glass melts more easily, and 
is more stable and less liable to crystallization, the constant 
effort of the manufacturer therefore must be to make such a 
combination as will give the best results, and yet at a cost price 
allowing its general sale. 

Glass melts, according to its composition, at a temperature of 
2,200 to 2,800° Farenheit; itis easily broken, transparent, slightly 
flexible, and practically insoluble in water or acid. 

I say ‘' practically” insoluble, because all glass in mass is 
slightly so; and when powdered, appreciably so. Experiments 
have shown that when a closed glass vessel partly filled with 
water(the weight of each being known) is heated for some time, 
and the water then decanted, that the water has increased and 
the glass vessel diminished in weight, proving the glass must 
have dissolved to a slight degree, but this action is so slow and 
so slight that it may be disregarded. The same thing is trueof 
acids, except hydrofluoric acid, which rapidly disintegrates 
glass, and this action is used is the art for the so-called engrav- 
ing on glass. 

To produce this result the acid is used in either a gaseous or 
liquid condition according to the results desired; in the first 
condition the lines are opaque; in the second, transparent. 

The operation of engraving is performed as follows: The glass 
on which it is desired to engrave is covered with a thin layer of 
wax. With asharp pointed tool the desired lines are drawn 
through the wax, leaving the surface of the glass on these lines 
exposed. The glass is then subjected in a closed lead vessel to 
the acid which attacks the exposed parts of the glass. Aftera 
short time the glass is removed, gently heated to melt the wax, 
and then appears with the lines clearly cut into it. 

Glass is a poor conductor of both heat and electricity, so that 
when heated at a single point it breaks in irregular fragments, 
a result shown when hot liquid is poured into a vase or glass with 
thick sides; but sltould the sides be thin the expansion taking 
place rapidly through the whole mass it is not broken. These 
facts are taken advantage of to cut glass in irregular shapes; a 
combustible pencil with one end lighted drawn over the glass 
produces a fracture in the line desired. 

The breakage of glass is due tosudden shock; where pressure 
is gradually applied its resistant strength is remarkable. Ow- 
ing to these facts about glass, it is necessary to temper all glass 
manufactured before packing; this tempering consists in taking 
the ware after it is made and putting it inovens where the heat 
is very gradually diminished until the glass becomes cool. 

The color of glass has been found to change when subjected for 
a long time to the action of ammonia. The same thing is true 
of the sunlight, which sooner or later affects almost all glass. 
This change is often noticed in old buildings where the window 
glass has an iridescent appearance. In new glass it occurs 
where an excess of soda has been used and the glass not prop- 
erly dipped afterwards; that is, not put in an acid bath. 


HISTORY. 


The question of the origin of glass has been frequently dis- 
cussed, but it is certain that its manufacture in the formof vases 
dates back to the earlier ages of the world. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has shown that the manufacture of 
glass existed in Egypt two thousand years before the Christian 
era, judging from paintings found in the sarcophagi of the most 
ancient dynasties of Egyptian kings. Though it was known to 
the Romans several centuries before Christ, it was only after the 
conquest of Egypt that the use of glass became general in Italy. 

After Julius Cesar conquered Egypt he imposed upon that 
country an annual tribute of glassware. Theindustry was after- 
wards established in Rome by Nero, and thereafter developed 
rapidly. The Venetians excelled in many branches of glass- 
making, and were the first manufacturers of mirrors. The use 
of glass in Rome soon became very general, Pliny saying, ‘‘ that 
baths, libraries, etc., decorated with glass were not rare in 
Rome,” and Scarius caused a number of columns of glass to be 
erected in his dwelling. Mazois in his work on the Ruins of 
Pompeii says that, “if the employment of glass in the houses of 
the ancients was still doubtful, testimony to the contrary will be 
found in the ruins of one of these bath houses.” A glass set in 
brass has been preserved through the centuries, and the size 
and thickness of the glass used and the manner of setting it, is 
thereby determined. 

From some of their processes and the work produced, it is 
evident that the Romans were very near to the discovery of 
plate glass, which discovery did not actually take place until 
seventeen centuries later. After the dismemberment of the 
Roman Empirein the fourth century, the Emperor Constantine 
brought the glassmakers to Byzantium, according them many 
especial privileges, and in the tenth century its munufacture in 
Byzantium had reached its height. 

After the taking of Constantinople in the thirteenth century, 
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the Venetians brought together at Venice the workers and man- 
ufacturers, who had been scattered by the troubles of the past 
few years, and under the surveillance of the ‘‘ Council of Ten o 
started the industry in the Isiand of Murano, which was trans- 
formed into an industrial city from which the workers were 
= from absenting themselves, and it was here that the 
ndustry was first carried on on a large scale, and here also it 


is still carried on to day. 

In the sixteenth century glass industries were established in 
Germany, France, and England, and in the seventeenth century 
the Bohemian works took the lead of the Venetian in quality 
and ie becoming the leading source of supply for the 
world. The glass produced in these works was purerand thicker, 
and it was here that the engraving on glass was first done. ‘To- 
ward the middle of the seventeenth century Colbert brought 
some workmen from Urania and founded near Cherbourg, France, 
the first manufactory of blown glass; for while glass is an an- 
cient manufacture, window glass is much more modern, and 
plate glass even more so. The early glasses were all colored, 
facilities not existing for the production of sufficiently pure ma- 
terials to manufacture white glass. In 1665 Thabert inventeda 
process for casting glass and founded at St. Gobain, France, the 
works which still exist there and are now ranked among the 
most important in the world. The size of the plates manufac- 
tured — at first small, but have constantly grown both in size 
and quality. 

The glass industry was first established in the United States 
in the year 1608 by the London Company, at Jamestown, Va. 
Some fo. eign workmen were brought over and a small crude 
furnace, presumably for the manufacture of the commonest kind 
of glass bottles, wasstarted. From thissmall beginning, through 
many troubles and setbacks, a large and industry has 
developed, which is now represented in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and [llinois. 
The general adaptability of glass manufacture in the United 
States is indicated by the lishment of furnaces as far north 
as Massachusetts, as far south as Georgia, and to the west as far 
as Colorado and California. 

Its establishment in different localities is largely determined 
by accessibility to fuel and tothe more important elements en- 
tering into the composition of the products, such as sand, soda, 
and limestone; and also to the materials en into the con- 
struction of the a etc. New Jersey, with its pine 
forests, first took the lead; and later, Pennsylvania, with her 
cheap coal; and still later, Ohio and indiana, as well as Penn- 
syivania, because of the discovery and development of the nat- 
ural gas supply. 

Another important consideration is proximity to good mar- 
kets, so that time, breakage, and the heavy expense of transpor- 
tation of fragile materials may all be made to enter as lightly as 
possible into the final cost of profitable production. 1t is this 
accessibility to large markets like New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, and Washington, with easy access to the 
Southern coast cities, that ena the manufacturers in the 
East to continue the manufacture with improved gas system and 

as fuel in competition with the cheaper gas and coal fuel of the 
est. 

The best market for glassware depends on its kind; ornamental 
giass, plate, and botties finding sale principally in the large 
cities, while for cylinder window glass the most active market 
is in the vicinity of newer and more rapidly growing cities and 
towns. 

The first glass works at Jamestown were succeeded in 1621 by 
a larger and better plant, but this t was destroyed at the 
time of the Indian massacre. In 1638 the first glass works in 
New “ngiand wereestablished at Salem, Mass., land for the site 
being donated by the town, an example which has frequently 
been followed in late years by gas and boom towns in the West, 
who recognized the advantages of the establishment of an in- 
dustry employing large numbers of well-paid workmen, with 
their requirements of new houses and the uent increas- 
ing demand jorfarm products. Thess works in Salem continued 
in operation until 1670,when financial difficulties overtook them. 
in New York the industry was started in 1664, but the works 
were only in operation for a short time. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the industry developed more rapidly. In usetts 
the mono) oly for making window glass for fifteen years was, in 
1787, granted to a Boston com . The variety of glass man- 
ufactured was ‘“‘ crown ” window g for glazing windows. Dif- 


fioulties in the way of ing and 

factory furnaces the start for five years, and after start- 

ne Sat Leese anor, ee 
ew urnaces were erected rooklyn 

but their life was short. Furnaces were cunbagented acne 

bany for the manufacture of both bottle and window glass, but 
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oe to the scarcity of wood for fuel they were abandoned in 


At the present time there are in the United States window- 
lass furnaces of over 2,000 a capacity; green and flint bottle 
urnaces of 2,200 —_ capacity, besides many furnaces for manu- 
facture of lamp glass, table ware, etc., and large capacity for 
— giass, a total for cylinder window and bottle glass of over 
;200 pots capacity. 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., about 1880 there was erected a very 
large continuous tank for manufacture of bottle glass, the first, 
I think, successful establishment in the United States of the 
system now so general in use for bottle manufacture. The tank 
system for manufacture of window glass was developed hero 
much earlier than that for bottles and in Europe much later, 
owing to the greater practical difficulties arising from the su- 
perior quality required. 

In 1715 bottle works were established at Glassboro, N. J., 
where they still exist. The first window-glass furnace in New 
Jersey was built at Millville (still a large glass manufacturing 
town) bya Mr. Lee in 1814. From this beginning the manu- 
facture has extended to flint glass and window glass, and there 
are now in New Jersey furnaces of the capacity for bottle glass 
of 216 pots, and window glass 590 pots. So that the industry is 
now one of the principal manufactures of the State and the lar- 
gest glass-producing territory in the East. 

The industry in Eastern Pennsylvania datesfrom Penn’s time, 
and has been principally developed in the manufacture of bottles 
and fancy and ornamental glass. In Western Pennsylvania works 
were first established at Pittsburg in 1797, and here, for the first 
time in America, coal was used as a fuel insteadof wood. These 
works, as was the custom for many years, manufactured both 
window glass and bottles in the same furnace, the pots in which 
the metal was most clearly melted being used for window glass 
and the others for bottles. Prof. Henderson, in a recent maga- 
zine article, speaks of a letter from the founder of these works, 
which says, ‘‘ To-day we made the first bottle at a cost of 830,000,” 
showing what for those times was an enormous outlay of money 
in overcoming difficulties. It was not, however, for some fifty 
years after this time that the glass industry became established 
and of large proportions in Pittsburg, by that time, if we include 
the plants located in small towns within a twenty-five to thirty 
mile radius of the city, as it is to-day, the largest producing lo- 
cality in the country. 

The industry was also early established in some of the other 
States, but obtained for a time no permanent footnold, except 
in New Jersey and Maryland. 

In Maryland the manufacture was first started in 1790 at Bal- 
timore, still a prominent manufacturing point, both for bottles 
and window-glass. In 1868 there were in Baltimore two bottle 
furnaces, one window-glass furnace. These hive increased 
so that at the present time there are in that city four bottle fur- 
naces, five flint prescription furnaces, and eight window-glass 
furnaces, producing over $1,000,000 worth of manufactured glass. 

In 1808 the first furnace for the production of flint glass was 
established in Pittsburg, since wnich time the development of 
this branch of the industry has been very rapid, the glass being 
particularly adapted for the manu/acture of chemical glassware, 
and has in the last few years, owing to its clear color replaced 
(in many lines where something extra could be paid for a moro 
attractive package) the ordinary light green bottles. 

The manufacture of plate glass has been established in West- 
ern Pennsy!vania, Todlaien, apd Missouri for several years, and 
there are now in existence a number of large plants, producing 
both polished and rough plate of a superior quality, with capac- 
ity fully equal to the total consumption in the United States. 

Colored window glass (so-called cathedral) is now successfully 
manufactured, as in fact is almost every conceivable kind of 
glass, the principal points of manufacture being in Mass:ichu- 
setts and Missouri. 

Within the last fifteen years the development of the industry 
in all its branches has been very great, a development so rapid 
as to be marvelous. Increase of output and betterment of qual- 
ity have been obtained by improved methods and styles of fur- 
naces, and there is now in this country a ener capable of 
supplying all the country’s demands of a quality by best makers 
equal, except possibly in some of the most artistic glassware, to 
~ manufactured abroad. F 

his growth has been attended, however, by many difficulties 
and losses to the manufacturers, The great competition enge!- 
dered has reduced prices. Improvements in kinds of furnaces, 
methods of work, and changes in materials have enormousl!y in- 
creased investments, and expenses attendant on introduction 
and management of new systems have been very . Preju- 
dice in favor of foreign-made glass, as with other goods, had to 
be overcome by introducing the home-made at lower prices. 
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Men have had to be trained, not only to run the new style fur- 
naces, but also to learn new methods of working the glass. The 
rapid increase of furnaces caused a shortage of skilled hands and 
apprentices had to be taken and trained. Skilled glass-workers 
require years to learn the accurate methods necessary, and while 
they are being taught there is a production, not only of large 
quantities of poor ware, to be sold at losing prices, but also of 


large quantities of absolutely useless ware, good for nothing but | 


to be broken upand remelted, and all this time furnaces are being 
used up, fuel consumed, and expenses going steadily on. 

After all these years of anxiety, expense, and work the indus- 
try is firmly established, the best methods in use in any part of 
the world have been successfully introduced, the price to the 
consumer has been steadily reduced, Americacan supply Ameri- 
can demand. 
trade and have no other. Plants have been built at great ex- 
pense, and now it is proposed to soreduce duties that the indus- 
try will be upset for years, if not killed, or if continued the 
wages of this large body of highly skilled workmen must be re- 
duced to the level of the low-priced labor of England, Germany, 
and Belgium. Besides this, such change means great depreci- 
ation in the value of large plants built in good faith by manu- 
facturers, who for years have been spending money and time to 
secure the home market for the home manufacturers. 

For convenience and clearness in treating, the various classes 
of glass manufactured are classified under several different 
hexds, closely allied in their genéral features, and differing 
mainly in the methods of finishing the metal into the different 
merchantable kinds, each of which in turn will be taken up and 
described in its various aspects. 

These divisions are: 

I. Cylinder window glass, unpolished, with its modifications of 
single and doub‘e thick, which are usually produced by the 
same plant; such as colored window glass; enameled, ground, 
obscured, crackled, chipped, and polished. 

Il. Plate glass, polished and unpolished, including fluted and 
rolled plate, and wired glass. 

III. Bottle glass, green or colored, for vials, bottles, demijohns, 
carboys, and jars, with the colored wine and liquor bottles usu- 
ally made in the same plant. 

1V. Flint and lime glass for vials, bottles and jars, and chemi- 
cal glassware. 

V. #lint and lime glass for lamp shades, chimneys and fancy 
glassware, including ‘“‘pressed” and “cut” glass, for goblets, 
decanters, and other table and lamp glassware. 

Before describing these in detail I will consider those things 


common to several or all of them, such as styles of furnaces, ma- | 


terials used, etc. 
FURNACES. 


The early furnaces were naturally very small and crude 


affairs, built of clay in the form of a beehive, inside which were | 
laced the crucibles or pots, into which the materials for mak- | 


ng the glass were filled. Around the pots a wood fire was built 
to melt into glass the few hundred pounds of material in the 
pots. These furnaces were modified gradually, until the modern 
so-called ‘' pot furnace” was developed. 

Pot furnaces are built of very carefully prepared and dried 


blocks of clay, with caps of clay bricks or, preferably, silica | 


brick. In general,a pot furnace hasone of three general shapes, 
circular, oblong. or of the style known as “rose leaf,” that is, 
one with walls forming irregular angles, between the sides of 
which the pots are set. 

The form most in use is the oblong. The furnace consists 
essentially of two parailel wails made of fire-clay blocks, at a 
distance apart dependent on the size of the pots to be used 


therein, the width apart being over three times the diameter | 


of the pots used. The length of these walls depends on the size 
and number of the pots to be used, being equal to the combined 
diameter of the pots placed in a row, plus 2inches space between 
each pot and the ends of furnace. Half the pots used are set 
along each side of the furnace. Theextra 2 inches between each 
of them allows the heat to act onall sides. The parallel furnace 
walls, which are of a height dependent on the height of pots, 
are connected by an arch also made of fire clay, and called the 
be | of the furnace. 

he ends of the furnace and of the arch are closed by walls 
built of oo blocks similar to those used in the construction 
of the side walls, except that where the fire is to be applied 
arches are built out. This so-called arch is also builtof fire-clay 
blocks, and is of considerably less height than the cap of the 
furnace proper. Its length is about 7 feet. The width and 
height vary according to the size of the fire bed required and 
the dimensions of the pots to be used. One end of this arch 


Large numbers of men have been trained to the | 





opens into the furnace proper, and the other into the furnace | 
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cake’ is arranged to be moved from in front of the mouth of 
the arch when desired by raising it by chains attached to it and 
passing over pulleysabove the furnace and thence to the ground, 
or by swinging it on hinges attached to it and to a heavy up 
right iron or steel beam firmly set in place atone side of it. 
The mouth of the arch, so called, is known as “‘ the shear hole.” 

Through this arch the pots in the furnace, as they become 
worn out or are broken, are withdrawn and new ones intro- 
duced, as will be described later. Under the bottom of these 





| arches and between their walls acellar is built for an ash pit, 


through which in those furnaces operated by artificial draft 
come the pipes conveying the air blast. This blast is produced 
by large blowers or fans revolving at high speed, and forces the 
air into a chamber and then by pipes under the fire bed of the 
furnace. Covering this cellar under the arch are the grate bars 
on which the fires are made, the heat and flames from which 
enter the furnace to melt the glass. Inside the furnace proper 
the space through its length between the side walls is separated 
into three parts; that is, on each side of the furnace and run- 
ning its length large blocks of claywork are placed closely to- 
gether, forming a slightly elevated platform of a width about 
equal to the diameter of the pots to be used. 

These platforms are known as the ‘‘ benches,” and the space 
between themas the ‘‘ tone;” the latter’s width isslightly greater 
than that of the platforms so as to give a space to remove a pot 
On these 
benches, about 20 inches above the bottom of the tone, ae set 
the pots in which the glass is to be melted, in number varying 
greatly, but usually three to six on each bench. Openings, 
ealled rings or gathering holes, are cut in the walls of the fur- 
nace opposite toand slightly above the topof each pot. Through 
these holes the glass to be worked is taken outof the pots. 
When the materials for making the glass are being melted these 
ringholes are closed by temporary clay plates cailed ‘‘ shades.” 

Draft to carry off the escaping gases and heat is obtained 
by building over the furnace a “cone” of iron or brick. on which 
as a base is built a stack orchimney. The general construction 
of the circular or ‘‘ rose-leaf” furnaces is practically the same 
as that of the oblong ones, except in their outward shape. In 
a ‘‘rose-leaf” furnace there is only one circular bench, except 
the section where the fire arch opens into the furnace, and there 
is only one fire arch instead of two (one at each end of the fur- 
nace), as in the oblong furnaces. 

The crucibles called ‘‘ pots” set in these furnaces, in which to 
meit the glass, are made of fire clay, carefully prepared in a 
manner explained later. They are in the shape of a truncated 
cone, of which the section is acircle. The part where the di- 
ameter of this section is the least forms the base, and is usually 
2 to 4 inches less in diameter than the section of the top of the 
pot. 

When the furnace is to be started, the pots are put in it cold 
and heated up with vhefurnace. The pots are placed onsmooth 
planks laid through the fire arch in o the furnace, resting on 
their bottoms. By ropes around them they are drawn along 
the planks into the furnace and are placed by hand in position 
on the benches, first resting on three or four bricks set on the 
benches in order that in heating up the furnace the heat may 
pass under their bottoms and gradually at the same time heat 
them up. These brick are removed and the pots set on the 
benches proper after they and the furnace are heated up. 

After the furnace has been run for a time, usually from one to 
two months, as any one of the pots becomes worn out or broken 
and has to be replaced, the setting is a different and more diltfi- 
cult matter. First, the old pot has to be removed. Such glass 
as may remain init at the end of the day's work is iadied out, 
with an iron ladle, into a barrel partly filled with water, in which 
the glass breaks up into small pieces and is later remelted. 

The pot being practically empty, men with bars introduced 
through the gathering rings move it partly out of its place on 
the bench, so that while it still rests on the bench, it partly 
projects over it into the tone. In this position it is held by 
heavy ironhooks. The shearcake is then raised orswung away 
from in the shearhole, and the end of the ‘‘shine” is pushed 


| into the furnace. The ‘‘shine ” consists of a pair of heavy iron 


wheels of about 3+ feet diameter with an iron axle connecting 
them, the distance between the wheels being 3 to4 feet. On 
this axle a heavy iron bar is bolted at its(the bar's) center, each 
end being long enough to reach from the shearhole to the back 
bench in a circular furnace, or half the length of the furnace 
where it has two shearholes. The end of the bar which enters 
the furnace has a heavy, flat iron paddle welded onitsend. The 
end of the bar on the other eide of the wheels is covered with 
wood to give the men who work on the “ shine ” a hold. 

The end of the shine with the paddle having been pushed 


building, the latter end being closed when the furnace is being into the furnace until the paddle is under the part of the pot 
run by a large clay plate known asa ‘‘shearcake.” The “shear- | projecting into the tone, the pot, by the aid of bars, is pushed 
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entirely off the bench and onto the paddle. The shine is then 
‘drawn back until the pot is over the grates, when it is let down 
on the coal bed and turned over on its side with its mouth at 
the opening of the arch. From here it is removed by the 
‘* goat.” (whose construction is the same as that of the ‘*‘ shine,” 
but with a much shorter bar set on the wheels). One end of 
the bar of the ‘‘ goat’ is pushed into the mouth of the pot un- 
derneath its upper side. The pot is then raised and the ‘‘ goat” 
drawn back taking the potcompletely out of the furnace, and is 
then allowed tocool, after which it is broken up; the glass ad- 
hering to the pot is chipped from the broken pot, pieces of 
which are afterwards ground up and used again for commoner 
kinds of clay articles. 

The pot being out of the furnace, the shearcake is let back 
into place and the furnace, which by opening and exposure has 
cooled to a certain extent, is reheated. For fifteen to twenty- 
four hours before a new pot is to be set in the furnace, it has to 
be heated in an oven so as to become of nearly the temperature 
of the furnace, that it may notcrack when putinit. This heat- 
ing has to be done very carefully and slowly in a closed oven in 
which the heat is gradually and regularly increased. Should 
this heating be done too rapidly or irregularly the pot is cracked 
and is useless. After it has been properly heated up itis ready 
to set in the furnace. 

The old pot having been taken out and the furnace reheated 
for a few minutes, the new pot is taken out by the ‘' goat” and 
set inside the fire arch of the furnace, the shearcake first being 
removed. 

From here itis taken into the furnace —— shine, and by 
the aid of bars set up in its place on the bench and with its 
sides near the breast wall of the furnace. 

This operation, from the description, would seem to be a very 
easy and simple one, but in practice itis not. The furnace, as 
well as the pots handled, are very hot; the pots weigh from 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds and are liable to be broken or cracked if handled 
atall roughly. If the pots are broken or cracked in setting 
them, there is for the manufacturer the loss of the value of the 
pot jus the cost of the labor and fuel used in heating it up and 
setting it, which in itself is considerable; but to this has to be 
added the loss of the next day’s product of this pot (for another 
can not be gotten ready before the next night) which the manu- 
facturer does not get, though his costs, except for the labor of 
actual] y working the glass, go on just as if all pots were ready 
to work. : 

When the furnace is to be started, the pots having been set 
in it, it is first ev dried by slow fires, and then heated 
up ee until it has reached the proper temperature for 
melting. This requires, in a furnace builtof well-seasoned clay 
blocks, from ten days to two weeks. On the afternoon before 
the night on which the first melt is to be made the pots are 
‘‘elazed,’’ that is, a certain amount of broken glass is melted 
in them in order that the sides of the pots may becovered with 
a thin coating of glass and so better resist the action of the 
fluxes in the mixture used for making the glass. This having 
been done wagons containing the mix (known as “‘ batch”’) are 
run into the furnace building. This batch, together with acer- 
tain —— of ‘‘cullet” (broken glass) is then put inte the 

ts by shovels through the ring holes. The pots are filled, and 
as the batch melts and settles, more batch is charged until the 
a are full of molten glass. This molten glass must, however, 

keptata high temperature that it meg be “‘ fined” (that is, 
rendered thoroughly homogeneous, with all possible impurities 
melted or burnt out of it). 

The glass being ready the furnace is slowly cooled down tothe 
point at which the glass in the pots becomes of a proper con- 
sistency forworking. A moderate fire is now oe on the grates 
to keep it in that condition and the blowers begin and wo-k un- 
til the pots are empty. The same process, except the glazing, 
is then repeated, the mel and fining requiring erent 
ae of time, usually about twenty-four hours, varying ac- 
cording to the mixing used in the batch and to the purity of the 
giass required for the work to be done. 

The pots used in certain styles of furnaces where a particu- 
larly clear glass is required are covered—that is, have a top or 
hood over them, 80 as to avoid certain actions of the heat and 
the glass being affected by flying dirt or dust from the fires. 

The pots used in these furnaces were at first small, about 
24 inches diameter. They have been guns eaereee par- 
ticularly in the bottle and window glass branches of the business, 
until sets of pots are in use with a depth of 36 inches and 60 
inches diameter, holding nearly two tons of glass, instead of 
those holding two or three hundred pounds. 

The fuel used in these furnaces was first wood, and then bitu- 
minous coal. Anthracite coal as fuel was afterwards patented, 
= was generally introduced in New Jersey and New York 

urnaces. 
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To use anthracite coal, a blast was required. The coal was 
placed on grate bars in the arches at the mouth of the furnace, 
and the blast applied below under the coal bed, the flame and 
heat drawing into the furnace. 

When bituminous coal is used for fuel, the grate bars run all 
through the furnace, at the bottom of the ‘' tone;” the furnaces 
being constructed with a cone beneath, secures sufficient 
draught, and no blast is required. 

About 1883 fuel gas was substituted for direct firing, with the 
double object of reducing the fuel cost and of securing a better 
— of metal, through higher and more regular heat pro- 

uced and absence of dirt flying from the fires. In later years 
in the natural gas belt in this country this was used successfully 
and economically in furnaces located in that district. 

In the past few years oil has been tried, but without econom- 
ical success. 

Since 1883 natural gas has been very generally used as fuc!. 
Its application has been successful and economical, the main 
drawback being its uncertain and continuous supply. 

It has greatly stimulated the starting of new furnaces as suc- 
cessive new gas territory has been opened. At first near Pitts- 
burg the gas was carried long distances to existing furnaces. 
Later these furnaces, because of failure of pressure and supply 
of gas, were nearly all compelled to move to new gas wells. 
Many of these furnaces have now been compelled to return to 
the use of coal for want of gas supply. 

The gas district gradually extended to and through Ohioand 
Indiana, starting a large number of furnaces and developing 
many new towns. At present Indiana is the center of largest 
supply. 

While in these pot furnaces the general style and their 
dimensions are determined by the work to be done in them, and 
size of pots is determined on as is most economical for the par- 
ticular work, there is one point in their construction, as in 
that of the more improved furnaces, in regard to which there is 
considerable discussion, and in which the judgment of the 
manufacturer can have some play. This is the height of the 
cap as affecting the duration of the furnace and economy of 
fuel. This point we will, however, take up more fully when 
other and more improved styles of furnaces are considered. 

About 1863 it occurred to certain manufacturers that, in piace 
of a furnace with pots in it, they might make the whole furnace 
one large pot or ‘‘ tank,” the life of which would be consider- 
ably longer than that of the average of pots used, and which 
would save a large part of the cost of pots and their breakage 
or bursting, with consequent loss of metal. 

Tanks (not continuous, like the present style) were built, the 
walls being made of fire-clay, set in rows, the whole being held 
together by iron or steel rods bolted together around the out- 
side of the blocks. On top of these walls, forming the tank, 
other walls of clay were built, and in these were cut the ring- 
holes. From the top of these latter walls was sprung the cap 
covering the tank. These tanks were heated directly by tho 
use of a fire arch, asin potfurnaces, and later gas was introduced 
through openings, called ports, cut in the upper walls of tho 
furnace. 

The great objections to the pot furnaces were the loss of time 

entailed in melting and the short life of and the large expense 
for pots. 
These pots, attacked by the fluxes, wear out rapidly, or, being 
chilled or too highly and suddenly heated, burst, causing « loss 
not only of the pot itself, but also of the metal contained in it at 
the time. 

The life of the pots varies greatly, even when made of the 
same materials, by the same men, and with like care. It prob- 
ably does not average over about one month in — glass or 
window glass, and this average may be considerably reduced by 
unfortunate construction of furnaces or carelessness in the men 
running them. Their cost, of course, varies greatly, according 
to quality and size, but a good, well-seasoned, average-sized pot 
costs from twenty-five to fifty dollars before being heated up to set 
in the furnace. 

In the so-called ‘‘day tanks” (not working continuously, in- 
cluding the night) the disadvantages existed of loss of time in 
melting and their not being subject to repairing without fires 
being = out. When well constructed of first-class material, 
their duration was equal to that of a pot furnace, say nine to 
twelve months. 

To overcome these objections and secure a large product con- 
tinuous tank furnaces were built, that is, those in which work 
would not be stopped for the purpose of melting the batch, but 
would be carried on continuously. These tanks were first used 
‘in England, then larger ones were built by a Belgian manufac- 
turer for window glass. In 1884 a continuous window-glass tank 
was erected, hold at all times 500 tons of glass. In 1889 the 
first American continuous window-glass tank of this system was 
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builtat Jeannette, Pa., and at Bridgeton, N. J., and havinga ca- 
pacity each of about 1,000,000 square feet of window glass per 
month. 

There are now a large number of these continuous tank fur- 
naces in America, used principally for the manufacture of win- 
dow and bottle glass. Infact, they have practically supplanted 
in the window giass industry abroad, and largely in the United 
States, all other styles of furnaces, and are rapidly doing so in 
the bottle and rough plate glass manufacture. These furnaces 
will be fully described when we take up in detail the manufac- 
ture of window glass, in which industry they are principally 
used at present. d : 

It seems that in the construction of furnaces the limit of size 
and economy had been reached, and that any further savings 
must be effected by a cheapening of the materials and reduc- 
tion in the wages of the skilled and unskilled men employed, or 
by the replacement of these men by machinery. Many and ex- 
pensive experiments have for years been made with this latter 
object in view, but so far without success. The cost being al- 
most entirely for manual labor, the wages paid in the United 
States makes the cost of the goods produced greatly exceed the 
cost in England and Belgium. 

This difference in labor amounts to from 150 to 200 per cent 
higher in the United States, not only for the highly skilled men 
required, but also for the common labor employed, both at the 
furnaces directly and indirectly in preparing the materials and 
transporting them to the works. 


MATERIALS, 


Outside of the difference in cost of labor is the American man- 
ufacturer as well placed for economical production as his foreign 
competitor? | 
manufacture and their production in this country, and then, un- 
der the special heads of the different branches, such special aa- 
vantages or disadvantages the manufacturer in such branch has 
to favor him or contend against. 

CLAY. 

From the fact that such high temperatures are required for 
the melting of glass, it is necessary to have for the construction 
of furnaces, tanks, pots, and other objects used in or around the 
furnace, some material not too costly, that will resist the heat, 
and there seem to be only two available—sand, held together by 
a binder of clay, or clay itself. The former is attacked by the 
fluxes used in the composition of the glass,and can therefore be 
used only, as is done in practice, in the form of silica bricks or 
blocks of various shapes in such parts of the work as do not come 
in contact with the fluxes, such as the ports for the entry of the 
united gas and air into furnaces run by gas, and for the caps or 
crowns of furnacesortanks. The rest of the work requires clay, 
and this clay, particularly for pots, the side walls of tanks, and 
other articles in direct contact with the fluxes during melting 
or with the glass after it is formed, requires certain peculiar 
characteristics. 

The proportions of the sand and silica forming the clay must 
be in its composition such that the clay will not be readily at- 
tacked by the fluxes, and that, when it is, it will be taken up 
into the composition of the glass and not merely be embedded 
in the body of the glass, affecting its quality. 

The clay must not contain iron which would be melted by the 
glass, causing holes to form in the clay work and affecting the 
quality and color of the glass. It must be clean and free from 
carbonaceous matter easily attacked by the molten glass. 

The best clay in the United States for this purpose is found in 
Missouri, and is from there generally distributed over the coun- 
try either in made-up shapes or ground ready to be made up by 
the glass manufacturer himself, as is done by most of the larger 
ones, or in cubical blocks ready for grinding. Large quantities 
of this finer grade of clay, both worked and unworked, is still im- 
ported from England, Belgium, and Germany, as all of it for- 
merly was, but the American is more and more used where its 
cost of transportation permits. 

For the ovkinany kinds of clay work used around the factories 
a commoner variety of clay is used, and clay for such work cin 
be found in almost all the States of the Union. 

Where the clay is shipped, before or after grinding but not 
made up into shapes, it is in two general conditions, being 
either ‘‘raw” or ‘‘burnt;” that is, in the condition in which it 
came from the mines, or after it has been taken in its original 
condition and thoroughly burnt for a long time in a kiln. 

The glass manufacturer who makes his own supply of clay 
materials has it shi ay to him in blocks, both raw and burnt. 
For common work this clay is used in the shape in which it is 
received, but for particular work the lumpsare carefully cleaned 
to remove all dirt and impurities. After this they are broken 
into small pieces and ground in a grinding mill, where heavy 
wheels revolved by machinery pass over and reduce it to a pow- 
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der; the fineness of the powder to which it is ground depend- 
ing on the purpose for which it is to b» used—if tosustaina high 
heat, or a comparatively low one; a regular heat or a variable 
one. 

A mixture by weight or measure of the ground and burnt clay 
of (one or several kinds of clay being used) the proportions 
varying with the purposes the articles to be made are to be used 
for, and the maker’s experience of the proportions which have 
before given him or others the best results. 

This mixture is,in careful establishments, most thoroughly 
made in rooms where an even temperature is maintained and 
where no dust is flying, and in which thereare no gases, smoke, 
or soot. 

The mixture being thoroughly made in a so-culled ‘* trough ” 
(that is, ina large wooden bin, the inner sides and bottoms of 
which are carefully planed to avoid splinters getting into the 
clay), it is thoroughly wet throughout and is then ready for the 
** treaders.” 

The treader having his wet clay in one end of the trough, by 
the aid of a flat wooden paddle, moves a small portion of it to the 
other end, and then for some minutes treads up and down on it 
with his bare feet. He then lays another portion of the un- 
trodden clay on top of that which has been trodden and goes on 
with his treading until all the untrodden clay has been moved 
from one end of the trough to the other end and thoroughly 
trodden. This operation for the tempering of the clay is then 
repeated, the number of repetitions varying with the eluy it- 
self, the mixing, and the purpose for which it is to be use}. 

The time required to grind, mix, and tread a trough o° ec'ay 
therefore varies from a couple of days for the commoner work 
to several weeks for the clay used in making tink bloc'rs, pots, 
floaters, and rings, whose loss by breakage or wearing out 
serious in its results. 

When the treading is finished the clay is made into the de- 
sired shapes in molds (in which allowance for shrinkage has 
been made), into which it is either hammered or trodden, ex- 
cept in the case of pots, floaters, and rings, which are made 
‘*offhand,” as it is termed, that is, the form desired being built 
up by the eye of the workman, who must have long experience, 
and whose health, if he works steadily at his trade, is affected 
by the warmth and poor ventilation of the working rooms, the 
damp material, and the gases rising from the clay. 

In making pots the pot-maker has a number of wooden stands 
about 2 feet high on which are laid heavy, flat, seasoned, square 
boards, the sides of whichare slightly longer thin the diameter 
of the pots it is proposed to make. On topof this bour! are 
spread a layerof ‘‘ riddlings” (old pieces of broken pots, ground, 
and riddled through a coarse sieve). From three to six of these 
stands being ready, the damp, well-trodden clay is taken in 
large lumps from the “troughs” to the pot room. The pot 
maker takes this clay and makes from it ‘‘ noodles” (which are 
oblong pieces of clay, well rolled on a table to make them solid, 
several inches thick by 6 to 10 inches long). The pot-maker 
takes one after another of these and by kneading them together 
on the above-mentioned board forms a circular plate of clay of 
3to 5inches thickness and of adiameteracouple of inches greater 
than the bottom of the proposed pot for which this plate is to 
serve. Of these bottoms he makes from three to six in a day, 
depending on the size of the pots to be built on them and the 
number he can build of the required height each day. 

The second day he turns up so much of this circular bottom as 
there is in excess of the real bottom required in order to form 
the start of the sides of the pot. On the succeeding day the pot- 
maker again takes his ‘‘ noodles” of clay and by kneading them 
on to the sides before started, gradually builds up the sides of 
the pots to the required height, these sides being about 3 inches 
thick at the bottom, and 2 to 2} at the top of the pot, and must 
be made evenly and smoothly inside wnd out. 

At the end of a week the nuniter of pots started are made, 
and the following week the same work is done until the full 
number required are finished. 

After the pots are made they must be carefully watched to 
see that they are drying evenly all over; are not exposed to any 
drafts of air or sudden changes in temperature, otherwise 
they will crack and the labor expended on them be lost. 

Floaters for tanks and gathering rings are made in the same 
way, the ‘‘ noodles” of prepared clay being kneaded and knit 
together until the desired article is completed. 

This branch of the glass manufacturer's work must receive 
the most careful attention, for on it depends largely his success, 
for with a bad lot of pots or stone he may be obliged to either 
run and make poor glass or even stop his furnaces, for it takes 
much time to replace them. A pot is not fit for use for from 
four to six months after it is finished, and to make the blocks 
for tanks six months at least should be allowed. In most large 
establishments a stock equal to an average year’s requirementa 
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is continually carried, it being deemed economical, though it 
necessitates the locking up of considerable capital. 

After his elay work is thoroughly dried (except in the case of 
ots, floaters,and rings, which are burnt when ready to be used), 
t has to be removed to the kilns to be burnt, and this operation 

requires a careful heating through several days, in closed kilns, 
at a constantly increasing temperature, and then a slow, careful 
cooling, no air being admitted. If you have no cracks your 
articles are now ready for use, except such pieces as are re- 
quired for repairs while the furnaces are in blast, and in an ex- 
act space. In such cases the clay piece, after being burnt, must 
be dressed to the exact size required and again heated up, and 
to the approximate temperature of the furnace, before being 
set in places; otherwise it would crack in pieces on being ex- 
posed to the sudden change in tem re. 

The clay work being on hand he can go on with the construc- 
tion of his furnaces on such — as he may believe will give 
him the best recults as to quality of metal produced and cost of 
production. 





FUEL 


The question of fuel to those glass manufacturers located in 
the natural-gas belt, with a plentiful supply of the gas, is one 
easily decided upon, for it is not only the c st but the most 
easily and economically handled fuel, and the results obtained 
from it are good. The uncertainty of continued supply is, how- 
ever, a serious question, for in many places where it has been 
used the supply has failed, and the furnaces have been removed 
or changed to coal. 

But to the great majority of the makers the question of the 
fuel to be used, and its successful and economical ication, is 
a very important one, for itis a considerable and continuous 
part = their cost, and a system once adopted a change is ex- 

nsive. 

PThe fuel first used, and universally so for a time, was wood, 
but with its diminished supply and consequent increased cost, 
together with improved furnaces and better utilization of fuels, 
it haz been practically altogether discarded, though still used 
in some few places in tempering ovens forthe ware. 

The next fuel adopted was anthracite or bituminous coal, used 
for direct firing, either with natural or forced draft. The 
former, owing to its high cost, has been almost entirely dis- 
carded; but of the latter largequantities are used. This coal is 
found of good quality, and widely distributed our coun- 
try, and ata very low price at the mines, the p pal part of 
its cost to the consumer being (exceptin certain instances where 
works are located very close to the mines) in its transportation 
from the mines to his works. 

In looking over the coal bedsof the United States we find 


that the bituminous coals are widely spread through the coun- 
try, and the supply is cet he mines of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken , Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, M I N 


owa, Nebraska, 
Colorudo, Arkansas, W: , Alabama, Montana, and In- 
dian Territory are already extensively worked, and all over the 
country are numerous unworked oniy awaiting for their 


development the demand in their hood of industrial es- 
tablishments. 

Our manufacturers in proximity to fuel ly and in the quan- 
tity of the same available are certainly at no disadvan ; their 


only apparent disadvantage in this material being its difference 
in cost of cones coals, a cost difference due almost entirely to 
the difference in wages paid to labor for its mining, preparing 
for market, and transportation. 

In the past few years our manufacturers have realized thatin 
the use o! direct firing methods there was a very great loss of 
calorific energy in their use of coal. 

Feeling the necessity of economy in this respect they have in- 
troduced into their works the use of manufactured gas with re- 
— While the outlay for the plant is heavy and the 

angers in its use, particularly by slightly experienced men, 
are considerable, the savings by its use were too important to be 


Teeeees. 

This manufactured gas is produced from coal the distilla- 
tion from it of its hydrogen and and monoxide of 
carbon formed by the union of the oxygen of the air with ths 
carbon of the ). In localities where the cost of bituminous 
or anthracite coal is low they are frequently used for the manu- 
facture of this gas, but to the consumer the coal par 
excellence for this purpose is that known as ‘ gas coals,” which, 
from its higher per cent of volatile hydrocarbons, produces a gas 
with a much higher heating power. 

For gascoal also the United States manufacturers find a higher 
cost than paid by European manufacturers, as the result of the 
higher rate of wages paid in America for its mining, prepara- 
tion, and transportation. 

A gas coal is generally considered as one having in its com- 
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position over 30 per cent of volatile matter and a very low per- 
centage of sulphur and ash, though the percentage of sulphur 
is not so important in fuel gas for glass manufacture as in that 
for iron or steel works, or in illuminating-gas plants. 

A good gas coal would contain 35 to 40 per cent of volatile 
matter charged with rich hydrocarbons. It should also be suf- 
— dense to bear transportation without becoming pulver- 
Pennsylvania takes first rank as a producer of fine gas coal. 
It exists in almost inexhaustible beds—the beds spreading over 
five counties—is easily mined,and for gas purposes of the finest 
quality found in the world. It comes from the mines in large 
cubical blocks of a black color and with a resinous luster. 

An average analysis of this coal shows 35 to 40 per cent of vol- 
atile matter, 54 to 58 per cent of carbon, 3 to 5 per cent of ash, 
less than | per cent of sulphur, and about 14 per cent of water. 
These coals were first used about 1450, the Eastern market prior 
to that time having been principally supplied from England. 

The next largest producer of gas coal is West Virginia, the 
quality of whose coal is excellent, and where there are two large 
beds, one in the northeastern and the other inthe southwestern 
part of the State. This coal is now shipped in large quantities 
to the consumers in the Middle and New England States. 

In Virginia, along theClinch Valley branch of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, gas coal of a good quality has been found, but 
the workings are not as yet important, the coal containing too 
high a percentage of sulphur for illuminating pu , and the 
local demand for fuel purposes being as yet inconsiderable. 

North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Washington, and New Mexico are also producers of gas 
coal—Colorado, Alabama, and Kansas in large quantities; the 
otbers in a much less degree, owing either to the coal not being 
of extra good quality or to the lack of railroad facilities, or the 
installation of local industries to use the product of the mines. 

The Kansas gas coal is of excellent quality, has the trade for 
fuel purposes in the West, and is a formidable competitor of 
the Eastern coals in that section for the trade of the illuminat- 
in ts. 

A ears another fuel used has been the crude petro- 
leum of Ohio and Pennsylvania, petroleum of such character 
that it is not profitable to refine it for illuminants and lubri- 
cants, but which can be used crude as a fuel, as is now done, it 
being to the consumers in large tank cars containing 
4,500 to 9,000 gallons. 

In practice it has been found by the glass makers to be eco- 
nomical only where the spaces to be heated are small, as in tem- 
pering ovens, etc., or where some sacrifice of fuel cost may be 
made to secure other and more important economies. 

On this account it is used in flattening ovens and in small 
furnaces for fine glass, owing to the regular heat obtained and 
the absence of flying dust or dirt, always accompanying the use 
of a coal or wood fire. 

The oil is used in combination with steam or compressed air. 
A pump forces the oil from the storage tank through under- 
ground pipes to the point where it is to be used; the compressed 
air (from a large compressor) or steim from boilers is forced 
through other = to the same point. Atthe point where the 
oil is to be ened the pipes conveying the oiland the air. or steam, 
open into a burner in which they become mixed. The air or 
steam forces the oil out seg the nozzle of this burner in the 
form of a fine spray, which being ignited burns with a steady 
flame, its combustion producing an intense heat. The flow of 
the oil and air, or steam, into the burner are regulated by valves 
on the respective pipes through which they pass. 

CARBONATE OR SULPHATE OF SODA. 

Considered in the light of its cost, the next most important 
material used by the manufacturer is his carbonate (soda 
ash) or sulphate of (salt cake). This is used in the manu- 
facture of glass to furnish the alkaline metal in the composition 
known as glass. For many years the carbonate alone was used, 
and still is largely, but ee use of the sulphate has become 
more general, owing to its lower cost and the greater luster of 
the glass when it is finished. ; 

In the furnace, under the action of heat, the carbonate gives 
up its carbonic acid gas. which passes off through the stack, 
and the oxide of soda remaining enters into the composition of 
the glass. Owing to the fact thatof each 100 pounds of the car- 
bonate used only 58+ pounds actually go into the glass, a heavy 
loss, even at the present low price of about | cent a pound. 

ae eo or soda ash. ae z — ene porous mass 
or white possessing an al ne 

Prior to the year 1793 the whole of the carbonate of soda of 
commerce was obtained from the ashes of sea plants, called 
kelp, collected on the northwest coasts of France, Ireland, and 

. At the time of the Prench Revolution an appeal was 
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issued by that Government to the French chemists for a process | 
of manufacture from articles in greater supply. In 1794 a re- 
port was made by them advocating a process devised by Le Blanc, 
who had already erected a works for its manufacture. 

This process consisted— ; 

I. In the decomposition of common salt by sulphuric acid, with 
the production of sulphate of soda and the evolution of hydro- 
chloric gas. 

II. The decomposition of this sulphate of soda by chalk and 
coal and the consequent production of black ash, consisting of 
asoluble carbonate of soda and an insoluble monosulphide of 
calcium. 

ILL. The separation of the constituents of the black ash by 
lixiviation by water and the preparation of the soluble carbon- 
ate of soda. 

The first proeess is commenced in large cast-iron pots and | 
carried on in roasters. A large pan is built in the center of the 
furnace, heated by a fire underneath, while at either end of the | 
furnace are the roasters. The charge of common salt is placed | 
on the iron pan and the amount of sulphuric acid necessary to 
decompose it is run on it. Great quantites of hydrochloric acid 
gas are given off and pass to condensing towers,where they meet 
with a flow of water which takes up the acid gas. The strongly 
acidified liyuor, known as muriatie aeid, is them carried off for 
storage and sale. at 

After the mass in the pan has been heated for an hour it is | 
raked into the roaster, where the decomposition is completed. 

The second part of the process consists in placing the sulphate, | 
formed as avove, with the necessary limestone and. coal, into a | 
reducing furnace, where, after being subjected to the reducing 
flame for two hours, the charge is tluxed and decomposed and 
the resulting liquid mass is seraped out into iron barrows and 
allowed to cool. 

The next process, consisting of the separation of the carbonate 
of soda from the monosulphide of calcium, is performed by lix- 
iviation in vats, the residue remaining in the vats. being known 
as alkali-makers’ waste. 

This process, with slight mechanical changes, is still in use, 
but is being replaced by what is known as “ the ammonia-soda 
process.” ‘his process depends on the fact that when carbon 
dioxide is passed into a solution of common salt in aqueous am- 
monia, the slightly soluble biearbon:te of seda is: precipitated. 

The waste from the use of this plan is veryslight, resulting in 
a cheapening of the process. 

The sodium carbonate used by the glass manufacturers is 
largely imported, but works have been started in this country, 
and with our enormous salt deposits: they seem likely to grow 
and furnish the home market. 

The sulphate of soda, which has so largely replaced the car- 
bonate in the manufacture of glass, is the resultant, with hydro- 
chloric aeid, of the first part of the process of the manufacture 
of the carbonate described above. 

It was produced for many years ina crude condition as the 
by-product in the manufactureof muriatice acid, but the demand 
has so increased that the sulphate isthe direct.and the acid the 
by-product. 

It is manufactured largely in the United States and the in- 
dustry is growing. Owing to their natural advantages, the 
mukers have driven out to a great extent the foreign, and their 
product is now used by all the largest window-glass manufac- 
bene who consider its quality equal if net superior to the im- 
ported. 

The sulphate is a white powder, and though each 100 pounds 
of it only furnishes 43% pounds of oxide of soda to the glass, and 
though it is more difficult to melt. glass where it is used, the 
ditference in price and the better results obtained, particularly 
in tank furnaces, where its more severe action on the clay is not 
80 objectionable as in pots, and where the higher heat required 
is easily produced have made its use very general. 

LIME OR LIMESTONE. 

Lime is the other base most generally found in glass, though 
in certain important branches of the industry its. place is sup- 
plied by oxide of lead. In glass it is found combined with the 
sand and soda in the form of oxide of lime. Where the oxide is 
used direet there is no loss, but whem the carbonate is used, as 
is usually done in practice, it gives up under the action of the 
heat its carbonic acid, 56 pounds of the oxide going into the 
glass for each 100 pounds of the carbonate used. 

As the giass manufacturer has already in his furnace the heat | 
necessary to drive off the carbonic acid gas:from the carbonate, | 
it-is cheaper to use it than the oxide from which the acid has 
already been driven off. 

Where the oxide is used it is derived from the burning of car- 
bonate of lime, either in the form of stone or, as is done to some | 
considerable extent in the East, by the burning of oyster shells, 
which are principally composed of carbonate of lime. 





| items of its cost being the labor of mining, grindi1 


L3hS 


When the carbonate of lime is used direct the supply is enor 
mous and widely distributed in the form of limestone or marble, 
the stone being broken into small pieces by a reducer and then 
ground in a heavy grinding machine, or so-called crusher, to a 
coarse powder, in which form it is shipped in bulk. 

Limestone or marble of satisfactory quality is found in nearly 
all the States of the Union, and the cost is low. the principal 

ig, and trans- 





portation from the mines to the factories. 
Oxide of lead is often used as the base to replace lime in the 
manufacture of certain varieties of glassware, such as (lint and 


| optical glass. It is used either in the form of litharge |monox- 


ide of lead) or red lead or minium obtained from the oxidation 
of lead, in a reverberatory furnace. 

The lead ores from which the lead is obtained are widely dis- 
tributed through this country, either alone or mixed with silver 
ores. Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, California, Mis- 


| souri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, New York, Maine, New 


Hampshire, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee are all producers of lead ores, many of them in large 
quantities, and of a superior quality. Ina supply of this mate- 
rial therefore the American is at no disadvantage. 


SAND. 


The principal component of all giasses is sand, there being in 
each 100 pounds of ordinary glass about 65 pounds of sand. 

The requirements of a glass sand are that it should be practi- 
cally pure silica, containing only very slight amounts of other 
substances, particularly of iron and clay, though the former is 
almost always present in greater or less degree, and the latter 
always so where the sand is derived from formations like those 
of New Jersey. In these latter it occurs in a loose condition in 
hills or beds with an overlying bed of clay, the other forma- 
tion being in the form of a readily friable rock. 

The sand should also be of fine grain and crystalline, but its 
value can not. be judged from appearances altogether. Practice 
is required to determine if itis oris not an easily melting sand, 
this point being very important in view of its determination of 
amount of fluxes and heat required. 

Where the sand occurs in the form of rock, it is mined and 
then by the aid of crushers and grinders reduced until the small 
crystals forming the roek are separated, and is in the structural 
condition of the sand usually found on the seashore. 

Where it occurs in hills and beds insmall separate crystals no 
grinding is necessary. The usual overlying clay bed has to be 
removed thoroughly; this is known as the stripping. When 
this is done the sand is ready to be dug out. There is always 
found mixed with such sand a certiin amount of clay which 
must be washed out. This is accomplished by putting the sand 
in the upper end of an inclined trough through which a stream 
of clear water runs,.and in which are revolved a set of rotury 
paddles. The sand constantly turned by these paddles and ex- 
posed to the aetion of the water, which carries oif with it the 
light clay, passes out at the lower end of the trough, whence it 
is curried by carriers to a platform where it is allowed to drain 
before being loided on to the cars for shipment. 

The finest sand in the world, so far as known, for the manu- 
facture of glass is found in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 
In addition to this sourceof supply, large amounts are found of 
excellent: quality in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, and Missouri, and 
doubtless exists in many other of our States in which search has 
not been. made for it owing to there having as yet been no con- 
siderable demand. 

LUMBER. 


Glassware is principally packed for shipment in boxes, and 


the demand for lumber is very considerable, as a good sized 
glass works will use a million and a half to two million feet 


| yearly. This makes a demand upon the supply of lumber in 


forests seattered through all of our States, and furnishes work 
for extensive saw mills. The supply of the now existing facto- 
ries comes principally from Maryland, the Virginias, North 
Carolina, Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin, as it is from 
mills .in those States that it can be most cheaply obtained. 


STRAW AND HAY 


For packing, straw and hay are mainly used, the quantity ro- 
quired being large; the supply of straw coming principally 
from the farmers in the neighborhood of the furnaces, as does 
much of the hay, though considerable of the latter is prairie hay 
from the West. 

For packing large sizes of glass the best article to be used is 
hand-threshed rye straw which forms between the glass and the 
boxes a springy cushion that is a great protection against break- 
age in handling or shipment. 
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TRON. 


Considerable quantities of iron and steel are used by the glass 
manufacturers in the construction of their furnaces; in the man- 
ufacture and repairs of their various tools; in the manufacture 
of molds; in the form of nails for boxes, and in machinery. 


COKE, 


Considerable coke is used by the glass manufacturers for heat- 
ing purposes; for filling of producers before they are fired, and 
in the decomposition of the sulphate of soda in the batch. 

For this latter purpose coal or charcoal can be substituted, 
and for the former purposes other fuels if the distance of coke 
ovens makes the price toogreat. Large quantities of coke, how- 
ever, are produced in most of the bituminous gas regions which, 
as we have seen, are widely distributed. 

Other materials used by the glass manufacturers are princi- 
pally used in small quantities, such as the metallic oxides for 
coloring purposes, and are with few exceptions produced in this 
country, and where they are not, the quantity used is so small as 
to be but a small item in the year’s business. 

From the foregoing statements in reference to the materials 
used, it will be seen that their supply in this country is ample 
and well distributed, so that the glass industry is well adapted 
to establishment all over our land. 

It will also be seen that with the large number of factories in 
existence a market is made for the product of many other in- 
dustries, which market would be lost if, owing to unfortunate 
ee the glass for our home market was made 
abroad. 

The only disadvantage to the American maker, so far as his 
materials go, is their nigher cost, due to the higher wages paid 
in this country, the cost of nearly all his materials being ly 
made up of the labor in their preparation and transportation to 
the factories. 

I now propose to take up in detail the special branches of the 
industry which really are separate industries except in the gen- 
eral details of furnaces and materials and producing the metal 
ready to work; the manner of ae the metal being differ- 
ent, the men skilled in one trade hav no knowledge of the 
other, and the several branches being often carried on by dis- 
tinct individuals, firms, or corporations in separate establish- 
ments. In doing this 1 shall commence with 


WINDOW GLASS, 


Under this head we shall consider first what is known as un- 
polished cylinder window glass (the window glass in common 
use), so known because the glass is blown in hollow cylinders, 
afterward to be flattened out into sheets. 

We shall also consider colored or cathedral glass, whose mode 
of manufacture is similar, and the varieties of window glass 
known as ‘‘obscured,” ‘‘ enameled,” and ‘‘crackled,” produced 
by the additional treatment of ordinary window glass by me- 
chanical encies, used to produce the desired effect. 

Although the use of glass in windows was known to the 
Romans it was seldom employed up to the seventh century, ex- 
cept in churches, and for some centuries after this time it was 
es ed a great luxury and was only used in very small lights 
in the windows of the rich. 

This early glass was of the variety known as ‘‘ crown” glass, 
whose use has been now discarded except for ornamental use, in 
favor of the modern cylinder window aioaa, whose manufacture 
was not commenced until the seventeenth century. 

After its establishment the industry grew rapidly, and now 
there are iarge numbers of furnaces in England, ce, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, the four largest European agg of 
window glass; and the industry is spreading in Italy, Spain, 
Russia, and Austria, where within the last few years a number 
of improved “‘ tank” furnaces have been built, frequently manned 
by Belgian workmen. 

It is Belgium, with her thirty-six “ tanks,” besides pot fur- 
naces, with a capacity of thirty-five to forty millions square feet 
of glass a month, that is the greatest competitor of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer for the American market, her production be- 
ing enormously in excess of her consumption, requiring her to 
find a foreign market for her . 

The first furnace for the manufacture of window glass in the 
United States was constructed at Baltimore in 1762, but the in- 
dustry developed slowly during the balance of the century and 
the annual product at its close was only valued, at the then high 


prices, at $76,000. 

In 1777 Col. O'Hara established at Pittsburg a factory which 
was tho first in the country to use coal as ’ fuel. 

The industry's greatest development at was in Pittsburg 
and New Jersey, owing to the cheap coal in the former and the 
cheap pine wood and sand in New Jersey, which, with water 
uavigation to the cities of Philadelphia and New York, formed 









































































an attraction which has continued oP to the present time, though 
railroads now take the place of sailing vessels as carriers. 

The business had many setbacks until the time of the late 
civil war, after which it began to grow more rapidly, the prac- 
tical increase of duties through the premium on gold giving 
greater protection against foreign glass. 

The industry now employs directly, besides the large number 
preparing materials, about 12,000 men, about half being skilled 
and half common workmen. 

The annual capacity for a full blast of ten months is 7,000,000 
boxes, each containing 50 square feet, together amounting in 
value to about $15,000,000. 

The furnaces generally used up to 1890 were pot furnaces of 
the style heretofore described, but since that time ‘‘ continuous 
tank furnaces” have been superseding the pot furnaces, as they 
have done entirely abroad, except for the manufacture of col- 
ored window glass, where the quantity required is not large and 
does not justify its manufacture on so large a scale. 

The tank factories now built in the United States with those 
nearing es constitute nearly one-half of the productive 
capacity of the country. Their advantage consists in economy 
of fuel and labor, the greater convenience in using sulphate of 
soda, and betterment of quality, which has enabled our manu- 
facturers to produce glass of a quality equal to the imported. 

These ‘‘ tank” furnaces have necessitated a complete change 
in the style of establishments and required the outlay of large 
amounts of capital. 

These changes were necessary, if the manufacturer was to live 
in competition with foreign establishments, even with duties to 
equalize the differences in wages paid. 

Old-style window-glass furnace plants consisted of cheaply 
constructed buildings and comparatively inexpensive furnaces, 
but the enormous furnaces now in use require strong, well-built 
buildin Economy in management requires a substantial and 
convenient arrangement of the different parts of the plant; the 
mosteconomical methods for the handling of materials, and that 
the manufacturer must have the facilities to do for himself, with- 
out middlemen’s profits, as much as possible of the work required 
in and about his plant. 

A modern window-glass plant, therefore, consists of one or 
more large continuous tank furnaces, with their respective blow 
furnaces and gas producers, and the buildings to contain them; 
flattening-house buildings, with seven or eight flattening ovens 
and lehrs to each tank; engine house, with boilers, engines; 
and if oil is used for flattening and other purposes, air compress- 
ors and oil pumps, sand-blast machines for grinding, cutting 
rooms, packing houses; clay house, with grinding machine; clay 
house, with bins for the storage of ground and unground clays, 
and ample se te rooms for the preparation, manufacture, and 
storage of the clay products; box shops, with saws, planers, 
engine, and press to stamp brands on the boxes; machine shop 
thoroughly fitted up with lathes, planers, drills, to do promptly 
the necessary repairing and improvement; blacksmith shop, 
carpenter shop, storage tanks for oil; batch house, in which to 
store raw materials and mix them for the glass; drying oven 
and riddles for sand; storage room for straw and hay; stables; 
waresheds, and offices. lroad sidings must connect all 
buildings to secure cheap handling of materials and shipment 
of glass, and to carry material from one part of the plant to an- 
other, all so arranged as to reduce as far as possible the cost of 
handling. Automatic and gravity carriers are also used where 

If, in addition, the manufacturer makes colored window glass, 
he requires an additional building containing a pot furnace, 
with dattoning oven, cutting and packing room for the same. 

In the best establishments there is also a laboratory fitted up 
with all necessary ee and chemicals, it being very im- 
portant to analyze all materials before use to detect impuritics 
and ascertain their strength. 

The necessary buildings being erected and the appliances 
rovided, the furnaces must be erected with great care, with 
he necessary gas producers, blow furnaces, and flattening 

ovens. 

The superintendence of skilled engineer of experience with 
plans approved is necessary to secure proper construction. 

On the construction being of the best character and on plans 
best designed for the production of fine, clear glass, and with 
the greatest economy of fuel and labor consistent therewith, 
depends largely the success or failure of the enterprise. 

lans for the construction of most of the continuous tanks in 
this country have been furnished by foreign engineers of expe- 
rience in the industry, and in some cases under their or their 
assistant’s supervision. Modifications from the plans of the for- 
eign furnaces are required to adapt them to particular require- 
ments in America. 

In large tank furnaces, except where natural gas is available, 
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the fuel used’ is manufactured gas. Outside, but near the build- 
ing in which the continuous tank furnace is built, are placed the 
battery of gas producers in which the gas to bo used in the fur- 
nace is distilled from coal. 

The producers are placed near the furnace that the gases may 
not be cooled before reaching it, with a deposition of the heavy 
hydrocarbons, which for heating purposes are among the most 
desirable constituents of the gas. 

The producers are usually built in aso called battery; that is, 
six to ten producers together, half of which are on each side of 
a heavy partition wall which serves as a back wall for the pro- 
ducers. Along the top of this wall (whose height from the 
ground is less than that of the bottom of the tank furnace) and 
projecting over slightly on to the producers on each side of ‘it, 
runs a closed canal (whose size varies with the number and size 
of the producers) made of red brick or iron lined with fire brick. 

Into this canal from openings in the producers (where it pro- 
jects over them) into openings in the bottom of the canal, pass 
the distilled gases which by it are carried to the gas valves of 
the furnace proper. In the side walls of this canal, facing the 
point where the opening comes into it from the producers, nar- 
row oblong holes arecut. When running these holes are closed 
by clay stoppers, the cracks being daubed up with clay. When, 
however, it is desired to close off one or more producers from 
the canal these stoppers are tuken out and a damper pushed 
into the opening left, closing the opening between the canal 
and the producers. 

In other systems the gas is taken from the producer to the 
canal by one or more elbowed pipes, the end of one branch of 
which is set in the top of the producer, the end of the other 
branch opening into the canal. 

In the bottom of the canal just outside the building there isan 
opening into a flue running down to a flue connecting with the 
stack, the connection between these two flues being closed by a 
damper when desired, as it always is except in cases where it is 
desired to shut off the gas from the furnace. In such cases the 
damper is withdrawn and the gas from the producers passes di- 
coats out of the stack. 

The kinds of producers are very various, but practically con- 
sist of a high brick or iron retort lined with fire brick, across 
which, at variable heights from its bottom, run the grate bars 
on which rests the bed of ccal. 

The tops of the producers are covered, but furnished with a 
number of small holes cut in them through which the punching 
bars are passed to work the coal. When not in use these holes 
are covered by a movable iron flap. 

In the top there are also two to four larger holes, over which 
are set iron boxes with bottoms which can be opened downward 
and closed by a lever attached to them, and with covers which 
can be lifted on and off. 

Into these boxes the coal wasn needed is shoveled and dumped 
into the producers by lettirg the bottom of the box fall open. 

The necessary air for the combustion of the coal in the pro- 
ducers is furnished by natural draught through an opening into 
the producers below the grate bars or by the introduction into 
Lg producers, below the grate bars, of several jets of steam and 
air. 

The depth of the coal bed in the producers, and the tempera- 
ture at which theyshall be kept, and the use or nonuse of steam, 
depends largely on the character of the coal used, and theex- 
perience of different makers, the object to be obtained being 
the distillation from the coal of its hydrogen, hydrocarbons, and 
carbonic oxide, and their transference without loss to the point 
of combustion in the furnace. 

In starting the producers they are filled first with coke. Af- 
ter this is ignited and its combustion thoroughly started, coal is 
charged into the producers which ignites and begins to give off 
gas. 

Until the gas coming from the producers is of satisfactory 
quality for fuel, the damper connecting the producers with the 
stack is opened and the gases formed pass out. If the pro- 
ducers or part of them are running regularly and it is desired 
to start another, the opening between itand the gas canal being 
closed, it is started as before except that the gases first formed 
are allowed bee gs out through the openings where the coal 
boxes, removed for the time, are set. When the gas is good 
the boxes are set in place, the damper into the canal withdrawn, 
and the opening closed by the stopper. 

The work of the men who work the producers consists in 
charging coal into the producers as needed and working it with 
their bars so that the gases formed will not burn in the pro- 
ducers by the admission of air through holes in the bed; and 
the cleaning out of the ashes and clinkers formed. 

Having considered the general construction of the apparatus 
for furnishing the fuel to heat the furnace, we now come to the 
construction of the furnace itself. 
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Ipside the furnace building, which is constructed of brick or 
stone, with brick floors, so that in case of a leakage of molten 
glass the damage to it would not be serious, and commencing 
about 20 feet from its rear wall the foundations for the tank, 
which is to hold the glass, are built. 

These consist in one style of a series of heavy brick arches 
with intervening spaces sprung from two sides, and one central 
heavy brick wall, the side walls being a distance apart equal to 
the proposed width of the tank (20 to 35 feet), and the length of 
the walls being equal to the ee length of the tank (70 to 
120 feet), the walls being parallel to and at some 40 feet distance 
from the side walls of the building. 

The building itself must be of a size to allow for the width of 
the tank plus about 80 feet, and of a length equal to that of the 
tank plus 20 feet at its rear, and a distance in front of it equal 
to that necessary for placing the blow-furnace; the advantageous 
working of the blowers and the storage of the cylinders to be 
made in twelve hours, there being a risk of breakage and injury 
to the men if they are handled atnight. The amountof space so 
required is dependent, therefore, on the size of ‘* blow-furnace” 
necessary and the number of blowers employed. 

Another style of construction that may be used for these 
foundations is aseries of parallel columns of brick, across the 
tops of which, running transversely, are laid iron beams, ard on 
these and running perpendicular to them, and several inches 
apart, are laid square iron bars fastened one to another at inter- 
vals by bolts, and on these zre set the bottom of the tank. 

The after construction is, however, practically the same, and 
we will only consider the first style, that is, that with brick 
arches as a foundation. 

On this foundation is laid the bottom of the tank, consisting of 
oblong, carefully made and dried clay blocks about16 inches in 
thickness and width, and 3 to 4 feet inlength. These blocks are 
laid in parallel rowsofasufficient number to make upa width equal 
to the exterior widths of the tank and the rows being of alength 
equal to the proposed exterior length of the tank. The blocks 
forming the bottom are held together by heavy iron beams 
across its ends and sides, those of the sides being heavily bolted 
to those of the ends. Seton the ends and sides of this bottom, 
and with their exterior sides flush with its sides and ends, are 
placed the blocks forming the sides and end walls of the tank to 
hold the glass. 

These blocks must be well burnt, well made, and of such clay 
as will resist the action of the heat and fluxes, and are usually 
dressed to an exact size, say of 24-inch length by 20 inches 
width and 12 to 13 inches thick. 

These blocks are set in superimposed rows until a height is 
reached equal to the proposed depth of the tank proper. This 
varies in practice from 3 to 6 feet, a mean between these being 
usual. 

In this basin or tank the batch is melted into glass, and in it 
is carried the glass for working. In the interior of two of the 
blocks, opposite to each other, on separate sides of the tank 
and about half way down its length, grooves arecut for a purpose 
to be spoken of later. 

On top of the top row of blocks are laid a couple of rows of 
fire brick, closing the space between the tank wall and heavy 
iron plates above it. These iron plates are supported by heavy 
iron beams placed vertically at distances of 6 to 12 feet all 
around the tank proper, extending some little distance be- 
low its bottom and some 12 to 15 feet above its top, the beams 
on opposite sides of the furnace being connected by heavy iron 
tie-rods passing from one to the other under the bottom of the 
furnace, and alsoat their upper ends; the same being true of the 
beams opposite each other at the two ends of the furnaces. 
These tie-rods are furnished with screw buckles, so they can be 
tightened or loosened as the expansion or contraction of the fur- 
nace requires. 

On these iron plates are built the walls of the furnace above 
the glass, into which are to be cut the openings through which 
the glass is to be worked and the gas and air for fuel to enter. 
These walls are made of silica brick at the melting end, and of 
good clay blocks at the blowing end of the furnace, or clay 
blocks at both ends. 

These walls on the ends of the furnace are built up to the 
same height as the top of the cap: on the sides to such height 
as may be desired for the base of the cap. 

From one of these side walls to the other is sprung the heavy 
cap or crown of the furnace made of the best silica brick, and 
of a thickness varying from 12 to 18 inches, held in place by 
heavy iron beams run along against the outside of the skew- 
backs forming its base, an: held in place by the buckstays 
formed by the heavy vertical steel beams before mentioned. 

The blocks forming the tank proper are held in place, so they 
may not be pushed out by the pressure of the molten glass in it, 
by a series of iron channels bolted together, iorming a band 
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around each row. Between these channels and the buckstays 
are placed tightly bars of iron, holding the former in place. 

We now have the tank proper with its upper walls, the whole 
inclosed by the walls at the ends and the cap over the top. 
The half of this tank toward the producers being termed the 
melting end, and the other half the working end. 

The material used throughout must be of the best, and the 
whole very carefully built, proper allowance being made through- 
out for the expansion under heat of the different materials. 

The size of the tank is regulated by the quantity of glass to 
be produced, its width and length being adjusted so there may 
be a proper flow of the glass in it. The height of the upper 
walls is dependent on the space required for working openings 
and gas ports, and the height it isdesired to have the capabove 
the level of the glass. This latter also determines largely the 
spring to be given the cap, which is a mooted point. It is held 
by many that the least possible spring consistent with safety is 
the best, as reducing the interior size of the furnace and so re- 
ducing the amount of fuel required to heatit. Others claim 
that with gas as a fuel higher caps are preferable, holding that 
the gas forms a cushion or layer in them, occupying this extra 
space, so that once filled with gas the space to beactually heated 
is no greater, and that the durability of the | is greater, not 
being so readily attacked by the fluxes in the flying batch, and 
not being so highly heated as a low one. 

In the side and end walls at the blowing end of the furnace 
just above the level of the glass are cut the working holes (ring 

oles) at a distance of about 26 inches from center to center. 
These holes are about 12 inches wide and 18 inches high, and in 
number equal to the number of blowers it is proposed to work 
at one time on the tank. In front of these rings, clay shades 
bound in iron are raised and lowered at will by the aid of a 
le.er, being down when the ring is not being used to work 
through. 

There is a platform in front of these rings at such height (usu- 
ally a couple of feet from the floor around the tank) as will en- 
able the men to work through them easily. 

In the center of the end wall, at the melting end of the fur- 
nace, is cut a hole about 3 by 3 feet above the level of the tank 

roper containing the glass. This opening is closed when not 
S use by a a clay plate bound with iron; thisis raised when 
necessary by a chain passing over pulleys above the plate and 
down to the floor, being nearly in equipoise at all times, owing 
to weights on the other end of the chain. Through this open- 
ing the batch is charged into the furnace in an iron box. This 
box has a long iron handle, which isattached by an upright bar 
to a car running on an overhead track. The charging man hav- 
ing filled the box with batch, raises the clay plate and by the 
long handle pushes the box into the furnace, where it is re- 
versed and withdrawn to be again filled. At one side of the 
charging box is a bin holding the supply of batch. 

Along the outside of the side walls from which are sprung the 
arches and with such wall (against which is built a light wall 
of fire brick) as one of their sides are built the regenerating 
chambers. 

These chambers are twoon each side of the furnace, oneair 
and one gas chamber on each side with a height of 10 to 12 feet, 
and a length nearly equal to one-half that of the tank, the width 
for the gas one being smaller than for the air. The chamber 
for gas is placed nearest the furnace and is separated from the 
air chamber bya dividing wall. They are lined with fire brick 
and have fire-brick caps. The ends are closed by brick walls 
in one of which are cut a number of peepholes closed by clay 
stoppers. 

Ports in their sides, just below the base of the cap, open into 
square fire-brick compartments which stand at regular inter- 
vals outside of and at aslight distance from the tank at the melt- 
ing end. 

These compartments are divided through a part of their 
height into two compartments, into one of which the port from 
the anaes opens, and into the other the port from the air 
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The tops of these brick compartments are covered with a fire- 
clay cap. Inthe sides of these square compartments, facing the 
furnace at the height just above where their division into two 
compartments ceases, a square hole is cut. From these holes 
to a corresponding hole in the walls of the furnace, above the 
ginss, are built canals with a bottom made of large fire-clay 

ks and sides and low caps of silica brick. 

The air and gas chambers are filled with fire brick, laid as a 
checker work of open spaces and bricks, the open spaces of one 
layer being covered by the brick space of the above layer, and 
vice versa, 

Underneath the air and nerators pass flues opening 
into them by and run underground to the cellars under 
one of the side boxes of the air and gas valves, respectively. 





The construction on the other side of the furnace is the same, 
the flues under them running to the cellars under the other one 
of the side boxes of the valves. These valves are placed one be- 
hind the other in the open space left between the rear of the 
furnace and back wall of the furnace building. 

Each valve consists of three parts, a central box of cast iron 
without a bottom and open on two sides, and two side boxes of 
cast iron open on one side and without bottoms. 

In the central box is the reversing clap or butterfly, which is 
centered on a shaft and moved by a system of levers running up 
through the working floor of the tank, and there finished with 
a handle. 

The butterfly is so planed along its outer surface as to secure 
perfect contact with the clap seat and prevent any leakage from 
one side of the valve to the other. Bolted to the center piece 
on either side are the side boxes, with their open side facing an 
open side of the center piece. Each side box is fitted with a 
manhole carefully luted on, which can be removed for cleaning 
purposes. 

In the top of the center piece is a square opening closed by a 
heavy plate, to the center of the upper side of which is fastened 
a long heavy screw, passing up through the working floor of the 
tank; where it passes above the floor itis inside a brass box ar- 
ranged with a screw on the inside. On top of the long screw is 
awheel. When this is turned the main screw, acting in the 
screw inside the copper box, is made to rise and fall at will, lift- 
ing or lowering the iron plate covering over the opening into 
the valve. 

The top of the air valve consists of a heavy cast-iron plate set 
in grooves, in which it is slid by aid of a lever, leaving an open- 
ing of any desired size into the body of the valve. 

Underneath each valve is a cellar divided into three compart- 
ments, that under the center piece opening out into the flue run- 
ning to the stack; those under the side pieces opening into the 
flues coming from under the regenerator chambers on their re- 
spective sides of the furnace. 

The gas canal coming from the producers runs into the fur- 
nace building over the tops of the valves, its end being just be- 
yond the further or gas valve on which it rests. In its bottom, 
directly over the top of the opening in the gas valve, a like hole 
is cut, communication between the valve and the canal being 
allowed or prevented by the lowering by the screw of the plate 
over the top of the hole in the valve. 

The flue from the cellar under the central piece of the valves 
connects with an underground flue whose other end opens into 
the stack at its base. These stacks for these furnaces are set 
just outside the furnace building, and are of brick or iron about 
6 feet in diameter and 140 or 150 feet in height. 

In the furnace building beyond the blowing end of the tank 
are built the blow furnaces, swing holes, and foot benches. 

On the working floor as a foundation is laid a pavement of 
raw fire-clay blocks, carefully jointed together, and on this pave- 
ment are built two parallel walls of fire-clay blocks, the walls 
being about 5 feet high and 6 feetapart, and of a length de- 
pendent on the number of men who are to work in this blow fur- 
nace, usually 15 to 18 feet. 

From one of these walls to the otheracapis sprung. The ends 
of the arch so formed are closed by walls of the same material 
as the sides. In these end walls are cut the ports for the intro- 
duction of oil or gas as fuel, and above such ports a long oblong 
hole in which an iron frame is set whose sides have an opening 
between them of some 3 inches. 

On each side of the blow furnace are the swing holes, pits of 
some 7 or 8 feet in depth, with a width back from the blow fur- 
nace of some 15 feet and of a length the same as thatof the blow 
furnace. In the side walls of the blow furnace are cut large 


.ring holes equal in number to the number of blowers who are to 


work there, usually 10 or 12, half on each side. These holesare 
closed at will by clay or iron stoppers raised or lowered in front 
of them oo Attached to the buckstays and passing up to 
each ring hole isa piece of iron jointed in the middle, the further 
end being joined witha crotch. When this further jointed end 
is let down, so the whole iron piece stands out perpendicularly 
to the buckstay, and parallel to the wall of the blow furnace, 
the end with the crotch extends in front of the ring hole. 
Between the ring holes heavy planks cross the swing hole 
from the furnace to its far side. These are known as the “‘ foot 
benches.” Near the furnace end of these is placed an upright 
iron bar, to which is attached a swinging bar, in the end of 
which is a hole, through which passes the shank of an iron 
erotch, the crotched part of which is perpendicular to the bar; 
this is known as the “crane.” When this swinging bar is in 
use this crotch faces the center of the ring hole; when not in 
use it ee to the side of the foot bench farthest from 


ring hole. 
Over this blow furnace is an iron cone, tapering into a stack, 
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which passes through the roof of the furnace building and serves 
to carry otf the waste heat and gases. 

Into the furnace building air and oil pipes are introduced and 
run around the base of the tank at the working ends. Into the 

ipes on each side and at the end of the furnace, holes are cut 
into which upright pipes with burners at their ends can be fit- 
ted, but which, as the oil is only used occasionally, are closed 
with iron plugs except when in use. 

The tanks, producers, and blow furnaces being constructed, 
are thoroughly dried by small fires, and this being done, are 
ready to be heated up for use, and the tank glazed. . 

This heating must be done slowly and carefully to avoid cracks 
in the clay work, or too rapid expansion, straining or breaking 
the tie rods and buckstays. ; 

The upright pipes with their burners are now screwed into 
the holes in the air and oil pipes, and the nozzles of the burners 
introduced into holes eut into the side walls of the tanks, and 
one or two of them ignited. The damper, shutting off the 
draft of the stack on the furnace, is closed. Small coai fires 
are lighted in the bottom of the regenerator chambers to heat 
up the brick checker work and a fire is put im the base of the 
stack to warm it up so it will draw well. These fires are grad- 
ually inereased until the bricks in the regenerators become red 
hot, and at the same time more burners are ignited im the tank 
until after a week or ten days the tank has been heated toa 
dull red heat. Prior, however, to this heating up, cullet 
(broken glass) has been placed in the tank, covering the bottom 
to a depth of several feet and piled up against its side walls. 

The furnace having been brought to a dull red heat, the pro- 
ducers are started (probably two-thirds of those to be used). 
When the gas is good the damper connecting the producers with 
the stack is closed, and the damper connecting the furnace and 
the stack isopened. The slide on top of the air valve is opened 
to admit the desired amount of air. The screwis raised, lifting 
the plate and opening communication between the gas canal and 
the gas valve. Theair and gas passinto their respective valves 
down through one of the side boxes, into the cellar below it, out 
through the flue which passes under the regenerator chambers; 
out through the ports into the regenerators; up through the 
red hot checker work, being reheated as they pass through it to 
twice their heat when they entered it; up through the ports 
into the square brick compartment. 

Where the separate compartments cease in this burning planks 
have been placed, and here the gas and air unite, ignite, and 
shoot through the canal opening into the furnace, where they 
burn into steam and carbonic acid gas, which pass out through 
the ports in the other side of the furnace, down through the re- 
generators on that side, out through the flue to the cellar of the 
side piece of the valves, up through it tothe center piece, down 
through the center piece to the cellar under it, and out through 
the flue running from it te the stack out of which they pass. 

Every half hour the valves are reversed, the gas and air enter 
the furnace by the side through which the waste gases have 
been paseing out, and out through the side, as waste gases, 
= rough which during the preceding half hour they entered the 

urnace. ; 

Gradually the other producers are ignited, more gas is ad- 
mitted to the furnace, which gradually attains a heat to melt 
glass. This point being arrived at the charging men, by the 
aid of the charging box, charge cullet into the tank as fast asit 
will melt until the tank is within a couple of inchesof being full 
of molten glass, and the interior of the blocks forming the sides 
of the tank are covered with a thin glazing of glass, and are not 
consequently so apt to be attacked by the fluxes in the batch to 
be charged later. 

With irom hoes with long narrow blades, which are first 
heated, the surface of the glass is now skimmed, removing from 
it the light clay and dirt resting on top of it. 

The floaters and rings are now set in place. Theformer con- 
sists of two side walls of clay starting from a common triangular 
end, and gradually separating, and then coming together again 
in a like triamgular end, the space between them having very 
much the appearance of two coffins placed end toend. From 
one wall to the other across the intervening space pass twoclay 
walls, dividing the space between the main walls into three 
equal parts, and designed to the structure. 

The walls forming the floaters are about 3 inches thick by 
12 high, and the length of each floater is slightly greater than 
one-half of the width of the tank in which they are to be used. 

The rings consist of hollow circles, the walls of which are of 
fire clay about. 2 to 2+ inches wide and 4 to 8 inches high. 

Both the floaters and rings must be made of fine fire clay, care- 
fully tempered, and well kneaded into shape. Their life varies 
from six to twelve weeks. When they begin to wear they are 
taken out of the furnaee, and a new set putim. This is done on 
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Saturday night, when the glass in the furnace is not being 
worked. 

The floaters and rings, after being made some months, are dry, 
and then, when needed, are taken to the ovens, located just out- 
side the furnace building. These ovens consist of square com- 
partments formed of two side and a back wall, covered by a fire- 
clay cap, and held together by buckstays and tie rods. In the 
rear wall are openings for the entrance of fuel into the fire 
chamber, which runs across the back of the ovens 

The front of the oven is closed by a large swinging door of 
cast iron, or of an iron frame filled in with fire-brick, the cracks 
between which, when closed, and the oven are daubed up with 
clay. 

Inside these ovens and around the walls, raised from the floor 
so the heat will circulate all around them, by small pieces of 
brick, are placed the rings. 

tn the center of the ovens are placed two pairs of fire brick 
columns about 2+ feet high, and on these the tloaters are set. 
The oven door is then closed and itis heated up for five or six 
days carefully, and with a constantly increasing temperature. 

At the end of this time the floaters and rings are red hot and 
are readyto be set. The door of the oven is opened and the 
shine pushed in under the floaters. The shine consists of a 
heavy pair of iron wheels about 3 feet in diameter connected by 
a heavy steel axle. On this is set a heavy iron bar, one end of 
which forms a heavy two-pronged forlx with flat prongs. This 
is held in place on the axle by two heavy iron crotches with 
the open end down and fitting into the axle. 

The floater is now raised with one wall on each of the iron 
prongs of the shine, and on it moved in front of the furnace. 
The bar is then lifted from the wheels of the shine by a chain 
hoist and pushed in through an opening in the end wall of the 
tank at the blowing end into the glass, the rear end of the bar 
being raised and the floater pushed off the other end by bars. 

A heavy bar is now put in through one of the working holes 
in the side walls and pushed down through the glass under the 
floater, which lies in the glass about two-thirds below and one- 
third above its top. By the aid of the bar the floater is now 
turned over, so that it may be covered with glass and so resist 
better the flukes in the furnace. 

The floaters used are eitherfour or two, according tothe ideas 
of the manufacturer, four being more general. 

The other floatersare now put into the tank in the same man- 
ner. Two of them are now pulled back through the glass to 
the centre of the tank by long hooks. Here one end of eachis 
set in the grooves we have noted as being cut in the blocks of 
the side walls, the other ends of the two floaters are drawn to- 
gether in the middle of the tank, forming, with each other, a 
slight angle, the length of each being greater than the width of 
the furnace. These euds are held together by a clay ring, 
covered with molten glass, set on topof their ends with half of 
it resting on each floater. The floaters now, therefore, form a 
barrier across the tank between the melting and blowing ends, 
and prevent the batch, or unmelted glass, from coming down 
into the working end. 

The rings are now carried to the furnace and put into the 
glass, by the same opening as were the floaters, and after being 
glazed, one ring set in front of each gathering hole with one of 
its walls against the wall of the furnace. 

Outside of this row of rings is set a second row touching them 
and holding them in place. These rings serve to keep any dirt 
that may have passed the floaters from getting into the glass to 
be worked, which is that lying inside of the walls of the rings. 

The opening in the front of the tank is now closed and more 
cullet charged into the furnace until the whole tank is full of 
molten glass,on the top of which, with two-thirds of their depth 
submerged, float the gathering rings. 

The furnace isnow ready to be worked, and hereafter is worked 
continuously by three shifts of men, except from 5 p. m. on Sat- 
urdays until ta. m. Mondays. As fast as the glass is taken out 
at the working end, a sufficient quantity of batch and cullet is 
charged at the melting end to equalize the glass worked. This 
batch melting into gl iss, together with the melted cullet, flow 
cown the length of the furnace, passing under the floaters and 
thence to the rings, under the outer walls of which it passes, 
coming up between them and the inner walls of the ring to be 
worked. 

During all of the heating up and filling of the tank great 
watchfulness by experienced men is required; the furnace must 
be watched to see that the heat is gradually but steadily in- 
creased; that the clay work does not crack, or if cracked. is re- 
paired; that there are no leakages of gas; that the tie rods all 
over the furnace are let out as necessary to allow for the furnace 
ex pansion. 

Another element of danger always needing to be guarded 
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ainst, but more particularly when the tank is not yet full of 

aah and that near the bottom is hotter and therefore more 
iquid than usual, is a leakage of molten glass through the joints 
between the clay blocks forming the bottom. 

The molten glass always passes into these joints, but if not 
too hot it only enters them for a short distance and becoming 
cool solidifies and closes them up; but if the furnace gets too 
hot the glass becomes very hot and very fluid and passes through 
the joints before becoming cooled, and the sides of the blocks 
becoming worn by the stream of glass passing between them a 
serious leak is developed and the whole furnace is in danger of 
being destroyed. 

Very hot — in a moderate sized stream, say one passing 
through a hole not more than 4 inches square, will run 100 
yards and burn everything in its path. 

A leak once started is very difficult to stop. When itisa 
slight one it can be 7 by playing a strong stream of water 
on it where it begins, but if it becomes serious it can only be 
stopped by chilling the furnace. This is done by shutting all 
the gas off of the furnace; opening to the ingress of air all pos- 
sible openings in the side walls of the furnace, and opening as 
widely as possible the stack damper so as to make the draw on 
the furnace as strong as possible. 

The chilling, of course, is never resorted to except as a last 
expedient, for it means very serious and expensive damages to 
the furnace which it has cost many thousandsof dollars to build, 
and, in addition, a loss of the cost of reheating and filling the 
furnace, considerable glass, and the loss of product until the 
furnace can be repaired, reheated, and refilled, requiring about 
one month. Accidents entailing such results have occurred sev- 
eral times in the past few years, but fortunately as yet none in 
American plants. 

A couple of days before the filling up of the tank is completed 
fires are started in the blow furnace, which is gradually heated 
up toa temperature at which glass will melt slowly. This is 
ready by the time the filling is, and all is now ready for the 
blowers. 

The first of the three shifts now comes on to work. A shift 
consists of twelve to oo blowers, according to the capacity 
of the tank, each one of whom hasa gathering boy and an as- 
sistant. Each shift works eight hours per day, less a dinner 
hour of three-quarters of an hour; the three shifts taking up 
the day. Their work consists in taking the molten glass from 
the tank and making it into long hollow cylinders. 

The glass to be worked must be furnished to them in the tank 
in - quantities needed; of a proper consistency and of good 

uality. 
" This glass is made by melting in one end of the furnace the 
batch, together with the cullet(broken glass) made in the works. 

For many years the mixing of the batch was done in a hap- 
hazard way, as if the results were r the loss was not very 
serious, for the pots used were small, and the glass when poor 
could be ladled out and another trial made the next day; be- 
sides which there was not the same particularity in the market 
as to the quality of the window = produced. 

Nowa high quality of = is demanded, and the loss incurred 
in getting a four or five hundred ton tank of bad glass is so seri- 
ous that the greatest care is exercised. 

For the mixing of the batch, a large, well-ventilated building 
is provided. Alongside this building runsarailroad track. In- 
aie the building and opening out onto the track, at the level of 
the bottom of a box car, by large doors are large wooden bins, in 
which are carried the stock of sulphate and limestone and sand. 
Also, doors opening into the top of the side wall of the sand 
dryer. This dryer consists of a large square compartment built 
of brick, the space between the walls being crossed at short in- 
tervals by heavy grate bars, under which 8 the flame from 
nu - made in a fire arch just outside and opening into its end 
wall, 

Into the space below the grate bars, and running thence inan 
inclosed wooden box to a hopper set back in the building at 
some 12 feet above the floor, passes a continuous chain run by 
machinery, and tothis chain are attached a series of iron buckets. 
The sand drying and falling through the grate bars is taken u 
by these buckets which carry it to the hopper, dump it in ond 
return empty. 

From this manes the sand passes through a large pipe to the 
riddle. This riddle consists of an oblong, iron box frame the 
sides of which are covered by fine mesh steel riddles, The rid- 
dle is placed in a slightly oblique position, and the sand coming 
through it passes downit slowly. The riddle is turned by steam 
by means of a belt and pulley. As it revolves all the fine sand 
passing through it is thrown out through the wire riddles into 
a bin built around it, while the dirt or pebbles there may be in 
the sand pass out by a hole in its lower end. 

In another part of the building a hole is cut in the floor and 
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through it to the batch bin in the tank (before mentioned) passes 
an endless chain, to which are attached iron carriers, moving in 
an inclosed box. 

In the batch house there isalso a sprinkler, attached toa water 
pipe; small accurate scales to weigh small quantities and a large 
pair of platform scales (to weigh 1,000 pounds) set on rollers. 

There are also in the building a closed bin for powdered coke 
or coal, and closets for tools, and the storage of arsenic and oxide 
of manganese. 

All supplies being on hand a eee wooden box with handles 
is i on the platform scales which are rolled to the pile of 
riddled sand, of which the proper weight is shoveled into the 
box. This is then dumped on the floor near the batch carrier. 
In like manner the required amount of lime is weighed out and 
dumped on top of the sand. 

The sulphate of soda is then weighed out and put on the floor 
ina pile near the sand. Over this is sprinkled the weighed 
amount of coke dust necessary to decompose it in the furnace. 

Tothis pile are also added the arsenic, if necessary, to offset 
the coloring effect of iron in the sand, and manganese, if it is 
desired, to give a color tinge to the glass. 

The sand and lime in one pile are then thoroughly mixed to- 
— by constant turnings over with shovels; the pile contain- 

ng the sulphate, coke dust, etc., istreated inlike manner. The 
two piles are then shoveled together and thoroughly mixed in 
the same way. The pile is now dampened by the sprinkler, so 
it will not be too dry and fly when charged into the furnace, 
thereby damaging the tank blocks. It is then shoveled into 
the conveyor through sieves, and carried from there tothe batch 
bin in the furnace near by the charging opening of the tank. 

The mixing of the batch and the weighing must be done with 
care, for on the latter largely depends the quality of the glass 
made from it,and onits thorough mixing depends toaconsider- 
able extent the ease with which its component parts fuse to- 
gether to form the glass. 

The number of mixes made each day depends on the quantity 
of glass to be made, which is only equal in weight to about 75 
per cent of the weight of the batch, as under the influence of 
the heat of the furnace, the coke is driven off in combination 
with part of the oxygen forming the sulphate; the latter also 
gives off another part of its oxygen and its sulphur in the form 
of an oxide of sulphur; and the limestone gives off its carbon 
dioxide. These gases given off pass out through the stack, 
while the oxides of soda and lime left fuse together with the 
sand to form the glass. 

The batch when charged into the furnaces slowly fuses and 
forms glass which flows slowly down the furnaces, becoming, 
under the influence of the heat, more homogeneous and being re- 
fined. It then passes down under the floaters to be worked as 
described later. 

So particular are the largest and best makers that a chemist 
is employed in the works, who analyzes every car of material 
before it is unloaded. If slight variations are found, the man- 
ager is notified, so he can change his mixing; if the variations 
are considerable the car is refused, contracts for the supplies be- 
ing made subject to variations in their composition within cer- 

n limits. 

The men in charge of the furnace and the making of the glass 
from batch, are required to so run the furnace that they will 
properly melt their batch into glass and fine it, and at the same 
time keep the molten glass in the working end of the furnace 
in proper condition to be handled, their judgment depending on 
their eyes and feeling. 

By their eye these men must judge of the temperature of their 
furnace, which they must keep as.nearly even as possible, and 
this is more difficult than might generally be imagined, for 
there are a points affecting it; perhaps the coal is not quite 
up to stan , and is not producing as much or as good quality 
° as usual; the producer men may be slighting their work 

the is burning in the producers instead of in the furnace; 
the batch is requiring more heat to melt it; the wind is high, 
blowing against the furnace and cooling it; the stack is not draw- 
ing properly, or there has been a considerable change in the 
outside temperature. 

These all alter the temperature of his furnace, and in going 
around he must notice the change in its color, showing in- 
creased or decreased temperature, find thc reason for it, and cor- 
rect it. 

By dipping out small samples of glass on the end of an iron 
rod he must feel if it is too stiff or too soft; and by inspecting 
the sample must see if his glass is melting and fining pee rly. 

The men in charge of this work have |:ttle manual labor to 
perform, except the reversal of their valves and biweekly or tri- 
weekly assisting in cleaning out the soot which is deposited on 
the gas canal to and in the valves themselves. 

Their positions require experience, watchfulness, cool-head- 
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edness, and good judgment; but with all the care they may ex- | 
ercise the results are not always satisfactory. A couple of cars | 


of poor coal on the producers causes a short supply of gas, and 
their furnace will get cooled, which means poor glass; for the 
cool top layer of glass and a lower, warmer, and therefore more 
fluid layer, in working do not thoroughly mix together, and pro- 
duce in the sheetstringsorcords. These are appearancesin the 


sheet of a string or cord of glass lying in its clear surface like | 


a faint ripple on water, and very seriously deteriorate the mar- 
ketable quality. 

An iron tool used in working the glass may accidentally drop 
in it, and as theiron losesitscarbon, bubbles, known as blisters, 
rise through the glass and appear in the finished sheet. Flying 
dust, lighting on tke molten glass in the furnace, produces 
small blisters. 

The batch may be badly mixed when delivered in the fur- 
nace and not fuse properly. 

Mistakes may have been made in weighing the materials. 
Enough sulphate may not have been used, causing stony glass; 
that is, glass filled with small stones of sand, unattacked by the 
flux. Too much sulphate may have been used, and is not taken 
up in the glass, and melting, lies asalty en on the top of the 
molten glass, which not only forms white blisters in the glass as 
it is worked, but makes it very difficult to a the glass under 
it hot, the rays of heat penetrating it with difficulty. 

Excess or deficiency of lime also spoils the glass, producing 
cords or making it rough. : 

If too little coke is used the sulphate is not decomposed, and 
lies molten on top of the glass. 

All these changes must be quickly noted by the furnace-man, 
and corrected before the damage has gone too far and it becomes 
necessary to ladle the glass out of the furnace, or run it off by a 
hole cut in the side of the tank. 

Each furnace-man is on twelve hours ata time, and there are 
therefore two to each furnace, who work alternately in the day 
and night, one week night and one week day. 

It will be seen that the production in the furnace of good glass 
is not so easy, but supposing the glass to be good and the first 
shift on hand, the actual work of making this molten glass into 
sheets of window-glass begins. 

Before describing this process, we desire to state that in this 
country the four trades of gathering the glass by men known as 
‘*vatherers” or ‘gathering boys,” the blowing of the glass into 
c Tietere by the ‘‘ blowers,” flattening of these cylinders into 
sheets by the “‘ flatteners,” and the cutting up of these sheets 
into the desired sizes, and the assorting of the panes or lights 
so cut into four qualities, according to their clearness and free- 
-_ from other defects, by the ‘‘ cutters,” are all paid by the 
piece. 

Price scales are made up each year between the workmen and 
the manufacturers, and are in force for one blast. The scales 
vary slightly in the Eastern and Western districts into which the 
country is divided, owing to a difference in the market's re- 
quirements as to size and quality, greater cost of living, and 
greater competition with imported glass. 

These scales state the price to be paid the blowers for each 100 
feet of glass made by them, cut up and packed, each blower sep- 
arately for hisown work. The rate for blowing increases with 
the size and also the quality of the glass cut, and also with the 
thickness; the ~~ the size lights cut and the better the qual- 
ity the higher is the blower’s pay. The heavier the glass is re- 
quired the more he is paid for corresponding sizes cal qualities, 

Each blower’s gatherer is paid a sum equal to a certain per- 
centage on the blower’s wages. This is generally about 65 per 
cent for single and 55 per cent for double thick. If a blower 
on single thick makes $100, his gatherer makes $65 additional. 

The flattener’s wages are also based on the wages of the blow- 
ers whose cylinders he flattens, he receiving a sum equal to 25 
= cent of the wages of each of the blowers whose cylinders he 

attens. If he flattens for four blowers and they average earn- 
ing $100 apiece, he earns $100. 

he cost of the gathering, blowing, and flattening combined 
of any given size is, for single thick, 190 per centon the price in 
the blowers’ scale, and for double thick 180 per cent. 

It will therefore be seen that the earnings of these men who 
handle each other's work are dependent on all doing their share 
peceesty- Also, that there is in the wages paid a premium on 

dustry, care, and skill. 

The cutter, who sorts the glass, could not, of course, have 
wages based on the quality of the glass that he himself decides 
upon. The manufacturer having determined a standard for 
each quality he cuts, he is paid somuch for every hundred square 
feet cut up, irrespective of its size and quality. 

Each blower and gatherer has an assistant, called a ‘‘snapper,” 
who is paid by them except where the glass to be made is very 
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large and an experienced man is required. In this case the 
manufacturer pays part of his wages. on § 

The workmen in the furnrice having been notified that it is 
time within five minutes for their shifts to go to work, each 
blower’s snapper takes a pipe from his stand (in which he has 
seven or eight) and puts it into an oblong opening in the end 
wall of the blow furnace to heat, for glass does not adhere well 
to iron unless the latter is hot. 

The pipes are of iron, about 5 feet long and 1} to 1¢ inches in 
diameter, and down through the center of their length passes a 
hole of § to inch diameter. On the ends of these pipes are 
carefully and smoothly welded the ‘‘ heads.” These are pieces 
of cast iron, circular in section, of the sams diameter as the 
pipe where welded on to it, and gradually spreading through 
the 4 to 6 inches of their length to a diameter of 2 to 24 inches. 
Through the center of these heads passes also a hole of the same 
diameter as that in the pipe. 

The diameter of the pipe is planed down slightly from about 
15 inches from its top; on the lower 14 inches of this planed 
part is fitted tightly a wooden jacket, bound at each of its ends 
in iron, to serve asa handle. The top inch of the pipe’s length 
is then planed down until it has a diameter of about seven- 
eighths of an inch. This thin inch of the pipe serves as a 
mouthpiece. 

These pipes require frequent repairs to or replacement of 
their head, owing to their wear from the heat and hot glass. 

The pipes, being heated, are given to the ‘‘gathering boys,” to 
each of whom a special ring-hole is assigned, and who has set, 
near his ring a tub full of cool water, one side of the tub having 
an iron crotch on its top. Inthe water is a ‘‘jigger” (a hollow 
truncated cone of iron or wood, with a handle attached to its 
widest part and with the narrow part pierced with small holes), 
with which, when filled with water, a hot pipe may be cooled by 
letting the water run through its bottom onto the pipe. 

The gatherers use before their faces a wooden mask, with 
open eye holes or holes covered with blue glass, and hold it by 
a peg in their mouths, the peg being fastened on the inside of 
the mask at the proper place. This mask is to protect the face 
against the great heat and glare from the furnace filled with 
glass which presents almost the appearance of a sea. 

The actua! gathering now begins, the object of the gatherer 
being to get around the head of his pipe a solid ball of hot glass 
of sufficient size to make the desired sheet. 

Directly in front of the ring-holes, as has been stated, lie the 
rings, in the center of which is the clear glass. Into the glass 
in the rings, through their respective ring-holes, the gatherer 
plunges his pipe head, gives it a quick turn, and withdraws it 
with a layer of red hot glass encircling it. The pipe is then 
laid across his tub and cooled with the jigger, during which the 
glass cools slightly, though still very hot and fluid. 

Again and again this operation is repeated, at each repetition 
the amount of glass on the head of the pipe increasing until the 
ball of hot glass adhering to the head is of sufficient size to make 
a cylinder of the size and thickness required. The boys gather 
from four to seven times, according to the fluidity of the glass 
and the weight of glass required in the ball, the latter varying 
from 10 to 65 pounds. 

This having been accomplished, the pipe with the ball of mol- 
ten glass on its head is carried by the snapper to his blower's 
place, and the ball set in the blower’s iron block in which a lit- 
tle fine sawdust has previously beensprinkled. While the gath- 
erer has been gathering the ball the snapper has been heating 
another pipe, with which the gatherer repeats the above opera- 
tion; tal ce on for the time he is at work. 

The gatherer’s work requires considerable skill, and on the 
degree of that skill depends to a large extent the ultimate re- 
sults, for if the gathering is not properly done and there are 
blemishes in the glass, no skill in the men who handle the ball 
afterwards can remove them. 

To keep a ball of fluid glass on the head of a pipe is in itself 
difficult, but he must do much more than this. 

His blower. whois to make thecylinder of glass from the balls 
he gathers, gives him the size and thickness of cylinder he has 
been ordered to make, and the gatherer must get enough, and 
yet not too much glass in his ball to make it, and the required 
size is frequently changed, and his only means of judging the 
amount of glass he gathers is by his eye. 

Again, the glass in the ball must be kept at a proper temper- 
ature to insure its proper working by the blower, not too stiff 
to work easily, and yet not so soft as to make its handling diffi- 
cult, The weight of the glass in different parts of the ball must 
be equal or the cylinder blown from it will be thicker in one 
part than another. 

In gathering, attention must also be paid to the turning of the 
pipe head in the glass to avoid the gathering of cordy or stringy 
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glass; to not lapping the glee with the consequent inclosure of 
an air bubble, which will afterwards appear in the sheet; to 
breaking olf the thread (the small thin piece of glass depending 
from the ball as it is raised clear of the body of the glass when 
gathering) on the inner wallof the ring soit may not lay, slightly 
cooled, in the body of the glass to be taken up as a string in the 
next gather; to not touch the ball of glass against anything, 
particularly the clay work of the furnace, particles of which 
would adhere to and spoil its quality. 

It is also the duty of the gatherer to clean all dirt and particles 
of cold glass, adhering to his pipe from the previous time it was 
used, from the pipe head and to see that his full set of pipes are 
in order at the end of each day's work, and, if not, to send them 
to the blacksmith shop to be put in order. 

It must be rembe also that all his work is done in the face 
of a severe heat from the furnace. 

The gathered ball of glass being set in the blower’s block the 
blower takes hold of the handle of the pipe on whose end it is, 
and standing above and slightly behind it, commences to make 
the eylinder, the number of which he has to make inaday’s work 
depending on their size and thickness; but a number equal to a 
certain number of square feet when flattened out and cut up; al- 
lowance having, of course, to be made for breakage and loss in 
cutting. 

With the mouthpiece of the pipe in his mouth he blows down 
into the solid ball of glass through the pipe. The air coming 
through the pipe forees the glass away from the spouting of the 
other end, and while blowing continues the workman con- 
tinues turning the ball in the block until there is formed a nar- 
row hollow neck of glass of several inches length, gradually 
spreading out until it forms the shoulders of the proposed cylin- 
der; the neck connecting the head of the pipe the ders 
of the cylinders, whose section is a circle equal to the proposed 
diameter of the cylinder. 

The ball of glass has now begun to cool and is by the snapper 
carried to one of the ring holes of the blow furnace (the sh ide 
in front of which has been raised) and oa yer this. hole 
into the blow furnace proper, the pipe being at = les to 
to the blow furnace and resting in the crotch of ** flicker- 
bill ” before described. 

The blower again taking the handle of the pipe turns it, so 
turning the ballof at its end inside the blow furnace that it 
is heated through from all sides. 

Being reheated it is withdrawn from the blow furnace and is 
allowed to depend, at the end of the pipe, in the ‘‘ swing hole,” 
the blower standing on the ‘foot bench” above it. It is then 
swung to and fro, the blower meanwhile continually blowing 
down the pipe. 

From the shoulders before formed the cylinder slowly length- 
ens out, the solid glass moving further and further from the 
pipe. After a time this glass becomes too cold and stiff for the 
sides of the eylinder to form further. 

The partly finished cylinder is stiff and with its semisolid end 
is again raised by the pipe; the ‘‘ crane” swung forward until 
its arm is parallel to the wall of the blow furnace, the pipe set 
in the crotch in the armand the semisolid end pushed inte the 
blow furnace through the ring hole and there reheated, after 
. which it is again swung in the ‘‘ swing hole” with more blow- 
ing—the operation being known as ‘swinging out.” Th isswing- 
ing out reheating is re d twice or three times, at the 
end of which the cylinder is formed of the desired length, but 





with its lower end closed by a hemisphere of glass of the same | 


approximate thickuess as the sides 6f the cylinder. The pipe 
is again restedon the arm of the crane and the closed end of 
the cylinder iaserted through the ring hole and heated in the 
blow furnace. 

Through the pipe and the cylinder of the blower blows 
against this closed end until a tiny hole forms im its center, 
then as he turns the pipe and cylinder rapidly the hole slowly 
opens 2nd as he swings the eylinder out inte the swing hole 
opens completely. 

We now have the completed cylinder open at one end and at 
the other attached to the pipe by the neck which runs into its 
shoulders, 

The cylinder is now raised onto the “horse,” consisting of a 
wooden tabie, above the top of which some 8 inches in height 
and along its opposite sides are nailed planks, in each of which 
Opposite to other are cut wide aioe erotches, in which 
the cylinder lies, being touched at the points where it comes 
— the narrow board in which the crotches are cut. 

he cylinder is now detached from ee by the thin neck, 
being & ven asharp tap with a of iron, which 
breaks it ina circular fracture. The pipe is then put. in its 
stand where the warm glass still adhering to its head breaks 
off as it grows cold. 
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Around the.cylinder, which is now becoming cool, at a short 
distance below its shoulder, a thin thread of hot glass is tightly 
drawn and allowed to rest there for a few seconds, and then re- 
moved. This, for reasons given above, makes an even fracture 
all around the cylinder where applied, and a slight tap with a 
piece of iron now causes the shoulders and remaining part of the 
neck to become detached from the cylinder. This is known as 
‘* capping off.” 

e now have left on the horse the hollow cylinder with both 
— open, a section through the cylinder at any place being a 
circle. 

One operation yet remains to bs performed. The cylinder is 
lifted up and looked through at the light to discover where, if 
any, eee are to be found in the glass. If one defect, or if 
several, by the most prominent, the cylinder is cracked open; 
that is, the cylinder ts laid down on the ‘‘ horse,” the bottom 
side having in its center, or rather just to one side of its center, 
the defect noted. Along the bottom of the cylinder by the de- 
feet an iron rod heated at one end is drawn several times; a 
dampened finger is put on the cylinder at its end over the crack 
and through the whole length of the cylinder a straight, clean, 
even fracture is formed near one edge of which is the defect. 
This is known as ‘‘ cracking open.” 

The cylinder is eracked open near the defect, because when 
the cylinder is flattened out the defect is near the edge of the 
sheet, and can be cut of with small loss of glass, leaving the 
clear sheet, or a sheet, if there are several defects in it, clear of 
its most prominent blemish. 

Standing in a furnace and seeing a long line of blowers mak- 
ing thesecylinders, the work does not strike one as particularly 
difficult, but theirs is a highly skilled trade, taking years to ac- 
quire, and for these human machines no substitute has as yet 
been found. 

The mere making of the hollow cylinder of glass isnotall that 
is required of the blowers. The cylinder made must be of a 
given size and thickness; it may be required to be 6 inches in 
diameter and 120 inches long, or 20 inches in diameter and ‘) 
inches long, or of one of the many intermediate sizes; for while 
some blowers work on practically the same size all the time, 
others rarely work two consecutive days, sometimes only « 
couple of hours, on the same size, for the cylinders are made of 
such size that, when flattened out and trimmed off at the edges, 
they can advantageously be cut up into the sized lights the min- 
ufacturer wants; as, for instance, if lights 5 by 30 inches are 
wanted, the cylinder is made to cut 30 by 60 mches, making four 
lights of 15 by 40. 

he size of the cylinders—that is, their diam2ter—must be the 
same through the whole of their length; for if there is much 
diiference in any of its parts, itcan not be flattened out smoothly, 
and a bulge, destroying its value, will appear in the finished 
sheet. where this too great diameter exists. 

Stillanother requirement: The glass forming the cylinder 
must approximate a certain thickness, and the same thickne-s 
all over. 

The general standard amongst the best makers is one-twel!th 
inch for what is wn as single thick, one-eighth inch for 
double thick, and one-sixth inch for triple thick. 

From these thicknesses very slight variations are allowed, 
but the regularity and evenness is remarkable when it is co- 
sidered that the glass is made without the aid of any mechanicil 
appliances, and is regulated by the eye and feeling as the cy!- 
inder is ‘swung out.” 

The blowers work eight-hours turns, less their dinner hour, 
alternating on successive weeks from day to part day and part 

ight, and then toall night work. These hours are certain'y 
sufficiently long, in view of the weight they have to handle and 
the heat in which they necessarily work. 

Exch shop, consisting of a blower, gatherer, and snapper, |s 
known by a number, which number the snapper marks on each 
cylinder as it is finished by his shop. "i 

From the furnace the cylinders, after being ‘* capped off” and 
*‘eracked open,” are taken to the flattening house by hand or 
carriers. 

Each flattening oven has two flatteners, one for the day and 
one for the night turn, and each flattener has two or three help- 
ers, whose work will be noted further on. 

Asarule,each flattener flattens the cylinders made by four 
shops, and to the space left around each oven the cylinders made 
by his four shops are carried and set up on end. 

The work of the flatteners is, with the aid of and in the flat- 

ovens, to reduce the cylinders made by the blower to flat 
sheets of glass that may be g in windows. 

The styles of ovenshave been various, but those now used aro 
of one of two general styles, though frequently modified by 
slight variations. These styles may be divided generally into 
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what are known as ‘‘four-stone ovens” and ‘‘ two-stone ovens,” 
each general style being further classified by the kind of fuel 
used—into wood, coal, gus, oil, or natural-gas ovens. 

It may be stated that in general in America the four-stone 
oven is principally used, with oil and compressed air, or steam, 
or natural gavas a fuel, though there are in use a few of the two- 
stone ovens run with manufactured gas as a fuel; and it is this 
latter style whose results are probably the best, as it is that in 
general use in England, France, and Belgium, whose superior 
flattening of their glass has for so long given it a preference 
over much of the American make, and the necessities of compe- 
tition are forcing its use here. 

The reason for the preference shown the four-stone oven in 
this country have been its cheaper construction, more rapid 
working with less labor required of the flattener, and the ne- 
cessity of the employment of an extra assistant on each shift on 
each two-stone Belgian oven, although the quality is greatly im- 
proved on these. 

A four-stone oven consists of a foundation stone on which is 
set in an upright position a heavy steel shaft. To this shaft is 
attached at a variable height, say 4 to 5 feet, a circular ta- 
ble formed of sectional pieces of cast iron, and varying in diam- 
eter with the size of the flattening stones which it is decided to 
use. At one side of this plate room is left for the flue, in which 
the combustion of the fuel used is to take place, and on the 
other side a similar, but very much smaller flue. 

The circular plate and these flues space are inclosed in front, 
on two sides, and half the back by brick walls rising some feet 
above the level of the plate, and from which are sprung the cap 
of the oven which covers it completely. All these walls are 
held in place by buckstays and heavy tie rods. From the unin- 
closed portion of the back of the oven runsa tunnel with an 
arched crown in which the glass is tempered, and which is known 
as a ‘‘lehr,” and will be fully described further on. 

From the walls in front, and at the sides, several inches above 
the circular plate, iron girders arerun to the center of the oven 
on which walls reaching to the crown are built, and these walls 


one of one-quarter section of the oven known as the “‘ flattening 
compartment,” one of three-quarter section of the oven known 
as the “ cooling compartment.” 

Between the flattening compartment and the space reserved 
for a flue, a wall is buiit reaching two-thirds of the way to the 
crownof the oven, so that the flame may not strike directly into 
the oven but the heat be produced there. 

On top of this wall are placed clay plates extending several 
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serve to divide the space in the oven into two compartments— 
| 
| 
| 


feet into the oven. On the further side of the circular plate is | 


a second and smaller flue, but without the high protecting wall. 
In the rear of the oven and to one side of the interior wall of 
the main flue is a door, and extending from this door known as 
a ‘‘stick hole” into the oven along this wall runs a track on 
which a carrier moves. 

To the main shaft is attached a gear wheel connecting by a 
link pulley with the gear wheel and crank outside the oven, by 
the turning of which the circular plate is caused to revolve on 
its axis. 

On this plate, which has an upturned edge, an even bed of clay 
or sand is laid, and on such bed equidistant from one another 
are placed the four flattening stones. 

In the face of the wall making the front of the oven and just 
above the level of the stone are two holes of about 8 by 18 inches, 
one opening into the flattening compartment through which the 
flattener puts and works his tools; the other into the cooling 
department, through which the flattener puts his fork to remove 
the sheet of glass from the flattening stones to the tempering 
oven or lehr. 

The lehr consists of a tunnel above the floor of which are 


| 


| 


| 
placed on cross-bars two sets of bars running parallel to each 
other, and a slight distance apart, from the cooling compart- 


ment of the oven proper to the far end of the lehr, some 40 feet | 
distant. One set of these bars is stationary and the other mova- | 
able. The movable set are put in grooved rollers and can be 
drawn down the lehr, and can also by the aid of a lever be 
moved perpendiéularly from a plane several inches below that | 
of the stationary bars to one several inches above it. 

The flattening stones used in these and all other ovens are the 
same. They are made of a mixture of rough clay asa base with 
a facing of fine clay riddled through a fine riddle. Great care 
must be takenvto have these solid and even. After they have 
been carefully made and allowed for several months to thor- 
oughly dry, they are removed to kilns and thoroughly and very 
carefully burnt, after which they are slowly cooled. 

The heating and drying have to be most carefully done, for 
any cracks in the surface of the stone will mark the shect of 
giass and render it useless. It is now set in place in the oven, 
the front wall of which is taken down to allow of itsadmittance, 
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and it is then carefully and thoroughly polished to give it a per- 
fectly level and smcoth face. 

Stones vary in size from 40 by 60 to 70 by 120. 

The stones being in place and the front of the oven rebuilt, 
small firesare putin the flues and gradually increased, the circular 

late with the stones on being continually turned so that all may 
Ee heated up equally and not too rapidly, so that there may be 
no cracking of the oven, for once running these ovens are kept 
fired up, except when necessary to stop to make repairs or re- 
place a stone, for months at a time. 

The oven having attained its proper heat, which is one at 
which the glass in the cvlinder or sheet becomes pliable but 
does not melt, the flatteners go to work. 

Their tools consist of — 

First. A long bar of steel slightly curved for several feet at 
one end and with a flattened head at the curved end, (This 
tool is known as a crupper.) 

Second. An iron bar with a pointed end, which is driven into 
the wide side of the flattening block. (This is known as the 
block.) 

Third. The flattening blocks, which are oblong pieces of wood 
about 13 by 6 by 24, and are required to be of soft wood of fine 
grain, and to be thoroughly water soaked before use. 

Fourth. A long bar with a long narrow hoe end. 

Fifth. A long tool with the hoe end bound in canton flanne! 
kept damp, known as the flouter. 

Sixth. A heavy two-pronged fork, the prongs of which are 
wide and flat and drawn down very thin at the ends; the prongs 
are some 3 to 4 feet apart. 

The oven being ready and the parts of the tools which are to 
come in contact with the glass heated so they may not crack the 
giass when they come in contact with it, work begins. One of 
the flattener’s helpers (known as a shove boy) lays a cylinder on 
the carrier at the stick hole and pushes it along the track until 
it lies alongside and between the wall of the flue (protected from 
too much heat by the projecting clay plates on top of the wall 
under which it is) and one of the flattening stones lying on the 
revolving circular plate. 

The flattener faciag the opening into the flattening compart- 
ment and using his crupper, which he inserts into the cylinder 
by one of its open ends, lifts the cylinder from the carrier on 
to the flattening stone. Here under the influence of the heat 
assisted by gentle pushing with the crupper the cylinder (the 
cracked open side of which is uppermost; begins to open out. 
When opened slightly he withdraws his crupper and with his 
flouter brushes any little splinters of glass that may be lying on 
the surface of the glass having fallen off from the edges where 
it was cracked open. 

This having been done, he withdraws the flouter and begins 
with his wooden block to rub the sheet down against the lat 
surface stone. This with the occasional aid of the crupper in 
smoothing down theedges is finally done, and the flattener rings 
a bell as a signal to his shove boy that such is the case. 

The boy with the aid of the crank causesa quarter turnof the 
circular plate carrying the stone with the flattened sheet out 
into the cooling oven, where the temperature is lower, and 
bringing into the flattening compartment one of the other 
stones. 

The operation described is then repeated, and when three 
stones have sheets of flattened glass on them and one empty one 
is in the flattening compartment, the first stone used with the 
flattened sheet on itis opposite the hole opening into the cool- 
ing compartment. 

The flattener then takes his fork and, pushing carefully the 
prongs under the sheet of glass, lifts it and lays it down on the 
set of stationary bars of the lehr, then begins in the same way 
to flatten another sheet, and from then on the operation of pii- 
ing and flattening follow each other continually, with the ad- 
dition of one further operation. 

After the first round, as each empty stone comes into the {lat- 
tening compartment, the sheet on it having been piled in the 
lehr, the flattener carefully goes over its surface with his rake, 
removing any little pieces of glass, dust, or dirt that might have 
remained or settled on it. 

As soon as the first sheet of glass is laid on the stationary bars 
of the lehr, the flattener’s other assistants’ (the lehr tenders) 
work begins. 

Just after each sheet is placed on the stationary lehr bars he 
pulls down his lever, so raising the movable set of lehr bars, 
which, coming up between the stationary ones, lift from them 
and raise zbove them all sheets piled on them. When this has 
been done the lehr-tender draws toward him the movable bars 
for a distance equal to the width of one sheet, then raising his 
lever he lowers the movable bars, which replace (as they sink 
below the stationary one) the sheets of glass upon them, but 
nearer to the far end of the lehr by tne width of one sheet. 
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As the further away from the oven the sheet moves the lower 
becomes the temperature to which it is subjected, it follows that 
as it gets toward the end of the lehrit will have becomecooled 
through slowly and gradually, and it is to this cooling that the 
temper of the glass is due. 

Finally the sheet has moved down the lehr until the next time 
the movable bars are drawn back the sheet passes out of the 
lehr. Itis then lifted off of the movable bars, which are put 
back into place, while the sheet is set on a cage to go into the 
dip or chemical bath, by which tendency to stain and discolor is 
eliminated. 

These lehrs are sometimes used for two-stone ovens, but the 
kind generally used for them, and to some extent for the four- 
stone ovens too, are of the same general construction, but have 
less open space under the bars, and have the stationary bars 
replaced by flat stones made of clay and not burnt. 

he advantages of the latter are no warping, with consequent 
loss, as occurs with the stationary bars continually exposed to 
heat, and a wider surface for the sheets to rest on, and conse- 
quently less breakage. In the past few years this latter style 
has been largely introduced. 


THE TWO-STONE OVEN. 


While in general external outline the oven is not dissimilar 
from the usual ‘‘ L.” pattern, its internal arrangement is widely 
changed. The customary taoular method of carrying the flat- 
tening stones so common in four-stone ovens is advantageously 
abandoned for a system of cars, requiring a mechanism for their 
disposition of a somewhat more complicated character than that 
for the four-stone ovens, and yet productive of such excellent 
results that its intricacies are of small moment. 

The main flattening compartment and its adjunctive cooling 
chamber constitute the short limb of the ‘‘L,” and are sepa- 
rated from each other by abridge wall elevated tosuch a height 
above the plane of the oven floor as to permitthe passage of the 
car and its stone from one compartment to the other. 

The cars are of cast metal, upon the skeleton order, and are 
provided with grooved runners, which rest upon a train of 
wheels Panes above the floor line and extending to the 
mouth of the lehr; each pair of wheels is provided with a sta- 
tionary shaft, which rotates upon the perimeters of a second set 
of wheels, whose shafts in turn are set in boxes securely bolted 
to the frame of the oven, thus affording an exceediagly small 
frictional resistance. 

The arrangement of the main flattening compartment is so 
located with es to the gas chamber, viz, where the gas is 
primarily introduced and associated with the requisite amount 
of air, that the flame in leaving the port is carried in gentle 
undulations across the flattening stone, first filling the low cap 
of the compartment with a soft cushion of fire, and then per- 
mitted to escape by a chimney, whose draft may be regulated at 
the will of the workman. 

Immediately behind the main flattening compartment is the 
cooling chamber, or what may be designated the elevator room, as 
it is here that the two cars and their stones are made to pass each 
other upon their way to and from the flattening compartment. 
As the car enters the cooling chamber from the flattening com- 

vartment, bearing its sheets of flattened glass, it is picked up 
rom below and elevated by a counterpoised rack and pinion to 
such a height as will permit the passage of the second car from 
the mouth of the lehr tothe flattening compartment. The first 
car is then lowered, pushed to the mouth of the lehr, and there 
allowed to remain until the operator has flattened the cylinder 
whet stare introduced into the flattening chamber, through a 

oor located ina right-angular position to the flattener, by means 
ofa radial crane. He then returns to the cooling chamber and 
with the assistance of a thinfork places the sheet first flattened 
upon the lehr and the operation continues as described. 

The method of working on these ovens is similar to that on a 
four stone, except only having two stones to work on instead of 
four, and that not having the same chance to cool, the oven must 
be run with less fire, and this means harder physical work for 
the flattener, buta betterment of quality. 

The other difference is in a the sheet after it is flat- 
tened into the lehr, which is done (instead of lifting it) by rais- 
ing it ere. so that only one edge rests on the stone, and then 
— t back on to the stones of the lehr and letting it down 
carefully. This saves some scratching that at times takes place 
from the fork in lifting. 

The flattening of glass requires considerable skill. The flat- 
tener must be a judge of heat to prevent an excessive use of 
fuel, to reduce all ible wear on his ovens, to prevent burn- 
ing of his glasa, and its proper tempering. 

{ he runs his lehr too hot his glass is poorly tempered, the 
reduction of heat not being sufficient between the time it enters 
and leaves the lehr. If run too cold the change from the hot 


oven to the cold lehr is too great and the sheets break, not only 

causing a direct loss, but an indirect one, for little broken pieces 

= liable to scratch succeeding sheets coming in contact with 
em. 

Burning of glass, so called, is the production on its surface 
of a roughness, more or less marked. This is caused by the 
use of too much heat. If the stones get very hot and the glass 
on them becomes quite soft in consequence, it will receive from 
the stone the slight impression of the grains of clay composing 
it, while this would not occur if stones were in proper condition. 

Flatteners have also to be careful that they do not move the 
glass on the stone while flattening it; that his block is kept free 
from grit or dirt that would scratch the glass when it was being 
rubbed out; that his glass when opening out does not set in 
wrinkles that can not afterwards be flattened out; that the does 
oer or mark the glass when handling it with any of his 

8. 

These precautions have to be observed and the work done 
rapidly at the same time, for an average day’s work requires 
the flattening of about 225 cylinders. 

From. this general statementit can be seen that the flattening 
is an important branch of the work, and no matter how finely 
the glass may be melted, gathered, and blown it may be com- 
pletely spoilt in the flattening; changed from high-quality glass, 
commanding a ready sale and fair price, to an inferior one, a 
drug on the market to be sold at a certain loss. 

Even with the best of care and workmanship the loss in flat- 
—- is serious, for there is always some deterioration and 
some breakage; but with good facilities and workmen one loss 
continually goes on—the bursting of rollers when they are first 
shoved into the oven. The change is a sharp one from the cool 
room outside to the inside of a hot oven, and if the cylinder is 
heavier or thicker in one part than another, has alittle crack 
started init from the cracking open or some other reason, or 
frequently from some unexplainable cause, as soon as it is sub- 
jected to the heat it bursts in pieces, the time, labor, and trouble 
put on melting and on it up are gone and all that is left 
are such pieces as can be picked up and remelted. 

When it is known that this loss by bursting amounts to from 
2 to 4 per cent of all the cylinders made, dependent on the skill 
of the men and care exercised, it will be seen to be a serious con- 
sideration in figuring cost. 

The glass having been flattened it is given a bath or dip in 
acidified water to remove dirt and prevent stain. The sheets 
as they come from the lehr are set in a cage with a thin piece 
of board between each two sheets so that they must be wet all 
over. 

When fifteen to twenty-five sheets, according to their'size, 
are on the cage, it is let down into the bath of warm acidified 
water, allowed to rest there for a few moments, then raised and 
allowed to drain. 

When dry they are carried into the cutting room to the stall 
of the particular cutter who cuts for the blower whose glass it 
—. 

h cutter cuts for two or three special blowers, that is, he 
cuts the glass made by certain blowers. 

Along the rear part of the cutting room runs a wide pas- 
sage, and here, beginning against the wall, the sheets are set 
on their lower edge one against another. The other side of 
the reom isdivided b — into stallsof about 10 by 15 fect, 
the hack side of which opens into the above passageway and 
the front side faces the wall of the building in which large win- 
dows are cut. 

On either side of the stall shelves are attached to the wall to 
set small lights as cut. Running the length of the stall with 
one side against the wall of the building, is the cutter’s table, 
about 3 feet high and of a width and length slightly greater 
than that of any sheet he is liable to cut. The tops of these 
tables are made of very smooth boards, bound on one end and 
both sides by steel bane lying on the top of and against their 
sides. 

Along the band, on the side of the table nearest the wall, 
small steel pins are set perpendicular to the top of the table and 
linch apart. On the bands at the end and other side of the 
table, = below its top, and perpendicular to the sides of the 
table, like pins are set at like distances apart. 

Along the top of the table just below the pins in the band fig- 
ures are marked showing the distance to that pin from the outer 
edge of the band along the end of the table. In like manner 
figures are marked opposite a line drawn across the top of the 
steel band at the end of the table, showing the distance from 
the outer edge of the band on the lower side of the table to such 
mark. Necessarily the square formed by the bands at the sides 
and end of the table must bea perfect one, and the distance from 
the end or sides to each and every pin must be accurate or the 
glass will not be cut to an exact size. 
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The cutter is also furnished with a rule made of weil-seasoned | 


wood about one-eighth inch thick, 2 to 3 inches wide, and of a 
lengthslightly greater than the width of his table. Oneend of this 
rule is trimmed down to a point that will pass between the pins, 
such end being bovnd in metal. In theother enda pin is bolted 
perpendicular to its bottom sidein sucha position that when the 
pointed end of the rule is set against one of the upright pins on 
the far side of the table and the rule laid flat on the table, that 
this pin, extending down, will fit against one of the pins in the 
band on the near side of the table. 

At one end of the table is a bin with an open top in which 
rough edges of the sheet and glass with defects in, and pieces 
and strips of glass made in cutting, but too small to be cut into 
a merchantable-sized light, are put. 

Opening into this bin is a hole cut through the wall of the 
building and closed by a door sliding on grooves set against the 
outside of the wall. Through this hole by the aid of iron rakes 


the broken glass in this box is drawn into cars which carry it to | 


the furnace to be remelted. 

His sheets of glass having been set in piles in the passage be- 
hind his stall, the cutter carries a few at a time into his stall 
setting them against its side wall to his left-hand side as he faces 
the table. 

First tapping one of these sheets to know by the sound that it 
is not cracked, and finding it all right, he lifts it up and laysit 
flat on his table. Then the work requiring his skill begins. 

Aided by long practice, he must see at a glance how the sheet 
can be most advantageously cut up into the sizes wanted by the 
manufacturer, getting out of itthe best sizesand qualities that he 
can. Each cutter is furnished with two lists, one showing the 
sizes and quality of that size required for orders on hand, which 
sizes are to be cut in preference to those on the second list, which 
are sizes and qualities for stock. 

If every sheet could be cut up into any size and the lights so 
cut be of the quality desired, or if he could just cutup the sheets 
to the best pdventiee the problem would be easy, but certain 
sizes are not wanted at all because there is no market for them, 
or the manufacturer thinks he has enough of that size in stock, 
and certain sizes are only sold if of certain qualities, that is, 
large sizes are seldom called for in low qualities or small sizes 
in high ones. The cutter: then must inspect his sheet to see 
what large good qualitiesand sizes he can get out of it, and at 
the same time cut up the rest of the sheet without making too 
much loss by making strips and pieces too narrow or long for 
use. 

Periect sheets of glass are scarce, but many sheets are suffi- 
ciently good all over to be left whole (the edges only being 
trimmed off) or to be cut in two lights, or three, or four, but 
most sheets have defects in them—either the glass has not been 
clearly melted, the gathering has not been ‘‘ clean” and there 
is a string, or a cord or a blister, or a little piece of dirt in one 

art of the sheet; the sheet has been scratched in some places; 
it has been burnt in flattening or not flattened out suoothiy. 

Where there are defects the cutter must so cut his sheet that 
they will come between twolightsand the small strip containing 
them be thrown away; or so that he will get some lights of good 
quality and some lights of low quality due to the defects appear- 
ing in them, or if the defects are general all over the sheet it 
must be all cut up into low quality glass or set out to be made 
into obscured, enameled or crackled glass. 

Having determined how he will cut up the sheet, he sets iton 
his table so that one rough end will just project over the edge 
of the band at the end of the table, and one side over the band 
on the side of the table nearest him. He then sets his rule in 
the pins so that its inner edge is parallel to the outer edge of 
the band on the table, and draws his diamond across the sheet 
of glass along the rule, making a cut in the glass, the strip of 
glass falling off or being easily broken off with the fingers. 

In like manner all the mash edges are cut off and the sheet 
cut up into thesizes. To dothis theedgeof the endof thesheet 
is set flush with the outside edge of the band at the end of the 
table, the rule set in the pins at the distance at which it is de- 
sired to make the cut, and the diamond drawn across the sheet, 
the pieces —e broken apart where the cut is made, the pieces 
so made being left of that size cut, or again being cut up in the 
same we the sizes desired. 

As each light of the desired size is cut out of the sheet it is 
set on the shelves or against the partitions of the stall, until 
evening or until the glass of a certain blower is cut up. When 
this time comes, the cutter goes over all the lightscutand sorts 
out separately those of one size and quality necessary to make 
as nearas possible 50 square feet—cards with the number of each 
size required being hung in his place. These he sets together 
outside his stall on their ends, marking across the top with chalk 
lines to denote the quality. 

In like manner other sizes and qualities are sorted out until 
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nothing remains buta few odd lights, which he puts in a pile 
together, those left being known as his “ rest.” 

This separating of sizes is known as ‘ counting off.” 

The diamond used by the cutter is a spark set in a holder at- 
tached to a pencil-like handle, and requires to be renewed from 
time to time as it wears out. 

When the boss cutter passes the stall of a cutter who has 
“counted off,” he takes note of the number of boxes (50 square 
feet being a box), their sizes and qualities so counted off, and 
also separately, of the number of eighths of boxes, their sizes 
and qualities in the ‘‘rest.” 

One copy of each of these slips is given to the cutter as his 
receipt; one of each is set on the pile of glass and the rest, and 
the third of each is turned into the office. 

The slips given the cutter are turned into the office at the end 
of each four weeks, with a slip made out by him, being a sum- 
mary of the slips received, which summary must be verified by 
the slips. By this slip containing the summary of the glass 
mide in the four weeks, its sizes, qualities, and thickness, the 
blower, gatherer, and flattener who made the glass, and the 
cutter who cut it, are paid, it being figured up on the scale 
agreed upon. 

The slip laid on the pile of glass is taken by the packer, who 
from it orders of the boxmaker his boxes to pack it in, and when 
he comes to pack it must find the pile of glass, the number of 
boxes called for by the slip, and of the sizesand qualities marked 
on the slip, or if there has been a mistake and there is a box 
short, or of the wrong size or quality, the boss cutter must be 
notified and the missing box made up or all the slips corrected. 

The packer being paid by the piece, and the number of boxes 
on the slips he hands in as having packed having to agree with 
the receipts given him by the warehousemen, an error, if not 
reported, is easily detected. 

The “rest” is carried to a large room with racks all around it 
for the different sizes and the man in charge, having seen that 
the “rest” contains the glass called for by the slip, puts each 
size in its proper rack. When there are enough lights of any 
one size in the rack to make a box it is packed up and credited 
to the ‘sheet room,” the box having a special mark on it. 

Through the day the boss cutter, and at times the manager, 
go through the cutting rooms, stopping in front of the stalls of 
first one and then another cutter, and looking over his sorted 
glass to see if it is being sorted to the standard set by the man- 
agement, and if not, requiring him to go over and make it so. 

As all the glass, however, can not be inspected in this way, 
whenever one or more boxes are packed, on each box is sten- 
ciled the initials of the cutter who cut and sorted it, so that if 
there is complaint from the buyer, and the complaint is justi- 
fied, the blame can be put where it belongs. 

Where sheets are set out to be obscured, etc., a separate slip 
is given for them, and the number of such sheets called for by 
the slip must be there, to be taken by men to the grinding room, 
or the slip corrected. 

Window glass is packed usually in boxes containing for each 
size the number of fights of such size as come the closest to mak- 
ing 50 square feet, 50 square feet of glass being considered as a 
box. 

At times it is packed in boxes containing 100, 200, or 300 
square feet, but this usually is in cases of sheets which are to be 
cut up after ward by the dealer. 

The boxes used to be rough packing boxes, but the trade now 
requires that they shall be made smooth and evenly, and present 
a good appearance, and that all boxes with the sume size glass 
in shall be the same size so they may pile well in the warehouses, 

The packing has to be done by skilled men, for with the long 
distances in this country and frequent transhipments and rough 
handling if badly packed, the breakage claims would be serious, 

The packer sets his box upright and in each end of the box 
from top to bottom puts a sheaf of straw or hay, and across the 
open top lays a layer of long straw or hay; then setting his 
glass on edge on this layer and directly over the open top, he 
pushes it down and the straw receives it, forming a bed or 
cushion in the bottom and sides. The ends standing up above 
the tops of the box’s sides are now trimmed off evenly. A roll 
of hay or straw is now made and laid along the top edge of the 
glass from one end of the box to the other, the projecting ends 
trimmed off and the lid nailed on. The box now goes to the 
ware sheds, where it is piled on its side in its proper pile until 
wanted for shipment. 

In addition to the ordinary window glass colored glass for 
ornamental work is largely manufactured both here and abroad, 
there being some sixteen firms in different parts of the United 
States now engaged in its manufacture. 

For the manufacture of colored window glass the materials 
used are either sand or borax with soda or potash as one of the 
alkaline bases, and lime, lead, or barium as the other. 
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The coloring matters used are for— 

Blue: The oxide of cobalt, 

Opalescent yellow: Oxide of uranium. 

Clear yellow: Oxide of silver and oxide of antimony. 

Green: Oxide of chromium. 

Red: Oxide of copper and iron seale. 

Pink, carmine, and ruby: Purple of Cassius, an alloy of gold 
and tin oxides. 

Olive green: Bichromate of potash. 

Reddish brown: Ferric oxide. 

Violet: Black oxide of manganese. 

Black: Oxide of manganese and cobalt. 

Milk white: Cryolite, a fluoride of soda and aluminium. 

The colored glasses are of two varieties, those where the 

whole mass of the glass is colored, known as pot-metals; and 
these where only the surface of the glass is colored, known as 
flashed giass. 
4 When this latter is subjected to the action of the sand blast 
with certain lines exposed to its aetion and the balance pro- 
tected by plaster, on being cleaned, a colored surface with the 
design in clear glass or vice versa, results. 

The colored glasses are made expensive by the greatdifficulty 
experienced when melting them to obtain the tint desired, many 
unsulable colors being frequently produced, though the mix may 
be the same. 

The difference is caused by slight differences in the basic ma- 
terials used and by different effects of the heat, the flame being 
atone time reducing and at another oxidizing in its effect, it 
being impossible to always run the furnace the same. 

A difference is also produced by the time required to make 
the melt, some colors burning out te a certain extent when sub- 
jected longer than usual to the action of a melting heat. 

The me.hod of gathering, blowing, flattening, and cutting 
these colored glasses is the same as for the ordinary glass, 
where the glass is colored throughout. Where it is only col- 
ored on the surface the operation is the same except in the 
gathering. 

In making these the workmen have their potof ordinary glass 
for making window glass, and also a small pot filled with the 
colored glass. The tirst time the gatherer gathers he does it in 
the small pot of colored ; afterwards, for the rest of his 
ball, he gathers in the ordinary clear glass, 

As the roller is blown and swung out this first gathering of 
colored glass isfound as a film all over the surface of the other 
giass as a foundation, 

Forthis wo:k especially skilled blowers and gatherers have to 
be employed; and, as the demand for any one color is not large, 
this glass is all made in pot furnaces, the different pots each 
containing a diffvrentcolored glass,or there may at times be 
several of one color and the others of other colors. 

Mention has been made above of = set out for grinding or 
chipping. There is a considerable demand for so-called ground 
(that is, obscured glass), enameled (that is, glassnot totally ob- 
secured, but obseured in certain lines, making a geometrical or 
other design on the clear glass), or crackled (glass which has the 
appearance of an ordi window after severe cold when the 
frost has traced fantastic designs upon it), glass for use in parti- 
tions. elevators, vestibules, ete. 

The window glass tit for making of these glasses must be of 
good body and thickness and free from stone or large blisters, 
but one which from injury to its surface only could not be used 
ag high quality clear glass. 

Such glass is glass that has been burnt in flattening, or had 
its surface scratched during the course of its manufacture. 

Lf there are orders for such glass, or some is needed for stock, 
whenever a cutter finds a sheet he trims off the edges and sets 
— one side, the glass being credited to the blower as if it had 

n cut up. ; 

These sheets are then removed to the grinding room. The 
obscured glass is made by subjecting its surface to the action of 
the sand-biast machine invented some years ago by Gen. Tilgh- 
man, of Philadelphia. The action of this cahiag is caused 
the forcing by a powerful blast machine of @ current of 
through a long narrow opening, the air being al! the time heav- 
ily charged with fine, sharp sand, which, striking the exposed 
surface of the glass as if passes on travel belts under the 
opening, breaks the polished surface, and w leaving the glass 
translucent destroys its transparent 

To enamel designs on glass it is obscured in the same way 
after being prepared for it. On thesheet of glassa fine pattern 
-” ats = cut —— Pe sheet of glass is not to be at- 

. a composition of paste these spaces are gone over 
and the pattern then removed. The paste is allowed to dry and 
the sheet is then subjected to the action of the blast mac » 
Such parts of the sheet as are covered with the plaster are not 
attacked, while the exposed surface is. Afterit has been passed 





under the blast the paste is washed off, and the sheet appears 
with the design cut into it. 

The crackled glass is prepared by first grinding its surface, 
then covering such ground surface with a composition, and set- 
ting the sheetsin a hot room. The composition in drying con- 
tracts, and so strongly that it tears off pieces of the surface of 
the glass. 

en all has dried it is easy to brush off the stiff, dry, brittle 
paste, with the torn-oif portions of glass, and the sheet is left 
with the fine markings, like those of frost, all over it. 

[twill be seen from the above statements that the manufac 
ture of window glass is attended by many and constant ditficul- 
ties, and that the labor is practically all that of men, littie or no 
machinery being used, and that unless protection is given to the 
industry the manufacturer must reduce his men to foreign wages 
if he is to compete, for the freight is not asmuch from Antwerp 
to New York as it is from Pittsburg, and with cheap ciblo 
rates and fast and frequentsteamer service, orders can be placed 
abroad and received in a couple of weeks. 

Let.us look at what this foreign competition amounts to, and 
what advantages the foreign minufacturer has over the Amer- 
ican in the cost of producing his goods. 

The principal competitor America has in the sale of window 
glass is Belgium. England manufactures largely and exports 
to the United States to some extent, as do both |'rance and Ger- 
many, but the greatrival of our home manufacturers is Belgium, 
whose home consumption is very small, but whose production is 
enormous. 

There are now running in Belgium a few pot furnaces, prin- 
cipally on colored glass, and thirty-six tank furnaces, with an 
estimated weekly product of nearly 8,000,000 square feet of win- 
dow glass, equal to: 160,000 boxes of 50 feet, about 8,000,000 boxes 

r annum. 

The Belgian export business is very large. Canada, China, 
India, and England take the bulk of her low qualities unsalable 
elsewhere. The United States is a large buyer, the demand 
coming cieigue from the Eastern coast States and Cali- 
fornia, the freight to interior States being against them in com- 

tition with American factories near the point of consumption; 
but if the duties are reduced the foreign manufacturer c.n also 
compete in the interior, for his saving in duty to be paid will 
more than offset the extra freight. 

Holland, Norway, Russia, Turkey, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Brazil were also large customers of Belgian manufacturers. 

The last few years have brought severe competition to the 
Belgian makers. America having adopted the tank system, 
wait more and more attention to flattening and assorting of th: 
giass—has forced down the price and reduced the consumption 
of foreign glass. 

In: Russia tanks have lately been built. They are protected 
» a high specific duty, varying with size, under the intluenc 
of which the industry is developing. 

Italian, Brazilian, and Spanish companies have been organ- 
ized and erected tanks in their respective countries. The bel- 

market is being constantly reduced, and their only hope 

in such a reduction of the American duties as will give then 

this market for their low cost goods, with which, without aic- 
quate prameten, the Americ.in can not compete. 

As the industry has developed in the United States the com 
petition has forced down the price, and this for a time the Be'- 

jan makers met by improved methods, but now the American 
as good furnaces as they, and has still further reduced tho 
price, giving away all the advantages of his increased outlay vr 
nt; and these reductions the Belgian maker has met by 'c- 
oo his selling prices, even much below prices charged for 
shipment to other countries, and also by the only other me ins 
open to him—reduction in his wages to labor; but if the Amur 
can goes any lower, he is cut out of this market, for he has mide 
all possible reductions, uniess the taritf istakenoif. With that 
done the American makers can not compete. 

Among the advantages the Belgian maker has other than in 

which we will consider later, are the following: 

His location isno particular disadvantage to bim. Orders cin 
be placed rapidly by cable, and by the use of a code, inexpen- 
sively. Fast steamers sail several times a week, and an order 
can be placed and received in two weeks, and this, in a staplo 
manufacture, is satisfactory to the jobber who can easily gauge 
his wante that far in advance. It requires nearly as long 
have cut to size and shipped from home factories. 

The fact of his.glass being foreign made is an advantage, for 
it has always had a preference, and, until the last few years, but 
not now, justifiably so. The term French glass is used as a gen- 
eral one among importers. Architects specify French glass 
largely because of old custom, and for this preference buyers 
pay a little advance over price of American. 

Another advantage is in the cost of his primary, or so-called 
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raw materials, such as sand, clay, coal, limestone, and lumber. 
Thesw all cost him less for the labor of mining the former and | 
cutting down the latter; preparing them for use and transport- | 
ing them to the works is all done by cheaper labor, and tbis 
labor makes up the great part of their cost. 

If the American gas coai miners were working twelve to four- 
teen hours per day for 70 cents, and day-labor was plenty at 50 | 
cents, th prices for our coal and other primary materials would 
be sensibly reduced, and one-third of our manufacturers’ cost | 
proportionately reduced. 

These advantages in cost of materials extends to the more | 
finished products he uses, such as brick, iron beams, silica brick, | 
wrought iron, clay biocks, etc., whose additional value above 
the primary materials of which they are formed, being largely 
labor, and in which the difference in rates paid other labor 
enters largely. 

As the materials cost less, and as labor for construction does 


also, he can erect more cheaply, and make repairs more cheaply, | 


and therefore the deterioration of and repairs to his plant makes 
a very considerably less charge per box of product than does 
that of the American with his more expensive materials and 
labor. 

In the glass business tic demand for consumption is princi- 
pally in the months from April to November, while the greatest 
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production is in the winter. The manufacturer, therefore, has 
at times to pile up large stocks for the material and labor in 
which he has to pay as itis made. In order to do this surplus 
capital or loans are required, on which interest cost, as weil as 
on the whole plant, is less to the foreign manufacturer than to 
the American, this differenee inereasing the difference in te 
latter's cost. 

As has been stated above, the American manufacturer pays 
his skilled men by the piece, and this priceis based on the 
amount of glass packed, and in addition, with the exception of 
the cutter, this price varies with the size and quality of the 
glass so cut. 

The Belgian manufacturer pays hisskilled men by the month 
or day, with the exception of the blowers, whoare paid so much 
per six rollers, or cylinders, made and delivered in the flatten- 
ing house, this price varying with the size and length of the 
cylinders he is ordered to make. 

The Belgian blower is paid by the roller, and the number of 
rollers he makes is counted for and credited to him, and in this 
process the manufacturer gets what is known as his bonné; that 
is, the difference between the boxes of glass he ought to have, 
according to the payments, and the actual amount he does have. 
This ditference being made up of parts of and poorly made roll- 
ers, which are not counted; rollers slightly below the ordered 
size, three of which are counted as two, and rollers that inten- 
tionally or by mistake are not counted. 

A prominent Belgian manufacturer acknowledged several 
years ago that his ‘‘bonné” had amounted to 27 per cent. 
I'wenty-seven per cent of his glass he had paid his blower noth- 
ing for making. I have never heard of an American manufac- 
turer claiming to have gotten more glass than he paid for hav- 
ing made, and I have never heard of the blowers’ organization 
claiming that the manufacturers did. 

The blowing is over 20 per cent of the total cost of the box of 
glass; a ‘‘bonni” of even 10 per cent on that amounts to con- 
siderable in en production. 

Another and a material advantage that the Belgian manufac- 
turer has is his market for small-sized and poor-quality glass, 
which he can sell, owing to its low cost to him, very cheaply to 
the countries having a demand for this glass. 

In the United States, until within the last few years, there wasa 
large demand for thisglass. Thesmall townsand factories gener- 
ally used 6 by 8, 8 by 10, and 10 by 12 inch glass; New England 
used large quantities of 7 by 9, 9 by 12, and 9 by 13 inch, and the 
South a great deal of smali glass, so much so that glass could 
not be sold in that section unless in each carload the manufac- 
turer would put a large proportion of sizes under 10 by 15 inches. 

Now the market has changed materially; the demand is for 
larger sizes and better quality. This has its disadvantages for 
the manufacturer, who, while he prefers to make the larger and 
higher-priced glass, must from the defects produced in manu- 
facturing and working (particularly now that better assorting 
is demanded and sought for) produce considerable of the small 
sizes and poor qualities. Did the glass cost him very little he 








might export it to Canada or China, but the cost of the metal is | 
the same per pound as that of the best quality, and all labor on 
it has to be paid for, the common as much as for the good glass, 
and the cutting the same; and the skilled labor too has to be 
d, though a lower rate; and he finds it impossible to compete 
n these markets with the Belgian maker, whose metal costs him | 
less. and whose cost for unskilled labor is less, and for skilled 
on this poor glass very little. 
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Of course there is still a demand in the United States, but 
one not equal to the production, and one that is constantly de- 
creasing, and it looks as if labor cost on it would have to be 
radically reduced or the glass broken up for cullet; though this 
litter decreases the square feet production of a furnace, and 
thereby greatly increases the cost of the glass actually cut and 
sold. 

Another and very considerable advantage of the Belgian 
manufacturer is the fact that he runs continuously, Sunday in- 
cluded, while the American manufacturer keeps his furnaces 
up but does not make any glass from Saturday afternoon until 
Monday at 1 a. m. In the United States the sentiment of the 
workmen, as also of the general public, requires the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath as a day of rest. 

This Sunday working increases largely the Belgian manufac- 
turers’ product, for in practice their blowers produce as much 
glass per hour all the month through as the American does per 
hour for the time he works. It can readily be seen that if his 
working time per week is increased by the number of hours be- 
tween 5p. m. on Saturday and 1 a. m. on Monday, he works 
168 hours, over 20 per cent more than the American, whoworks 
but 136 hours per week, and his product is proportionately 
greater; and the manufacturers’ charges for certain fixed items 
can therefore be assessed againsta very much larger number of 
boxes, and therefore these charges against each box are very 
much less. The items to be paid for, regarded as fixed because 
they are not dependent on the product, are fuel used in his fur 
naces and producer, and furnacemen for the same; difference 
between cost of running and blocking flattening ovens and en- 
gines; interest on capital; deterioration of plant, and repairs; 
insurance, taxes, managers, engineers, watchmen, and clerks’ 
salaries, and office rentals; and the question of havinga product 
or not having one for nearly one-fifth of the time as an offset to 
these expenses is a heavy one. 

The Belgian manufacturer's chief advantage, however, is in 
his lower wages paid to unskilled as well as toskilled labor, com- 
bined with the best efforts of men who have to do their utmost 
to make a living with the knowledge that men are plenty and 
places for them limited in number. 

This difference in wages paid is not compensated for by a pro- 
portionate reduction in living expenses, for living is not much 
cheaper there than here when living of the same kind is com- 
pared, though considerable when comparison is made between 
the style in which the American workman lives and the Belgian 
workman lives in Belgium, though not in America. 

It is denied that this difference paid labor is due to the tariif, 
but to the organization of labor in this country. 

This is not true, for while their organizations have helped tho 
men to get their share of the protection accorded by the duties, in 
fact in this industry, almost all of it, their organization can not 
maintain their wages if the duties are removed or reduced, in 
face of the fact of the competition of foreign manufacturers pay- 
ing less wages and less cost for material; and the labor leaders 
in this industry certainly do not believe that their union can 
help them when they come into direct competition, without 
protection, with the nonunion workmen of Belgium, England, 
France, and Germany. 

Again, if this is the case, how explain the striking difference 
shown in the wages paid here and abroad to the common and 
semiskilled laborers who have no organization; a dijerence 
greater proportionately than between the Belgianand American 
blowers, who are the most highly skilled men in the trade and 
whose organization is generally considered the strongest in the 
world. 

The difference of cost of labor in this industry in this country 
and in Belgium may be seen by the statement below, giving the 
wages paid per day in Belgium and in the United States in a 
modern large window-glass tank furnace. 

Where weekly or monthly salaries are paid the amount of the 
same is divided by the number of days worked per month. The 
number of employés and product per day is practically the same 
as furnaces of the same productive power per day are taken. 





Comparison of wages paid per day in America and Belgium in a window-glass 
tank of average capacity. 
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Comparison of wages paid per day in America and Belgium in a window-glass 
‘ tank of average capacity—Continued. 
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With this enormous difference of $500 per day for direct iabor 
paid at the works, and with the foreign manufacturer’s advan- 
tage in the indirect labor cost—that is, the labor in preparing 
the materials used and in transporting them to the works, 
amounting, together with the direct wages, to 85 per cent of the 
total cost of the glass produced, and with the additional advan- 
tages to the Serokan manufacturer enumerated above, how are 
the American manufacturers to live under a reduced duty, un- 
less it be by radical reduction in the wages paid all their labor, 
and with an increase of the working hours? 

Selling prices are now so low that only about 60 per cent of the 
American manufacturers have been working for the ae year 
and yet the importations average 25 to 30 per cent of the total 
consumption. 

Is it likely either that a reduction of the duties and the wip- 
ing out of this American industry will for any time cheapen the 
price of window glass to the consumer? 

The foreign glass manufacturer is not a philanthropist, but is 
in the business to get out of it all it will stand, as is shown b 
the fact that the Belgian makers have had for some time bac 
a syndicate to regulate prices in their own country, and that 
thelr prices are much higher to countries in which it meets no 
competition than in those that it does. 

For instance, their papers quoted prices to Canada as about 
25 per cent higher, where they had no competition, than to 
America (United States) where they had an active one. 

This difference is still greater to other countries, and is not 
based on hearsay. The ruling discounts for exports to different 
foreign countries are printed weekly in the industrial papers of 
Charleroi, the Belgian glass center. 

The American competition has reduced the price of imported 
lass from the average invoice price of 5+ cents per pound, in 
873, to 34 cents per pound in 1883, and to 2 cents per pound in 

1893. 
If the American competition is destroyed we will have to pay 
the foreign manufacturer high prices as we did before this com- 
tition existed. Even if we do not, and there is a slight re- 
Suetion, will it pay to give up a national industry with a plant 
valued at several millions of dollars, employing directly several 
thousand workmen, paying them directly millions of dollars in 
es, besides large amounts for indirect labor in preparing ma- 
terials, and to the large number of farmers, storekeepers, and 
men employed in other trades who depend wholly or in part on 
the Saepreemean by the glass factories’ operatives for their 
support 

ix view of the capacity in the United States exceeding the to- 
tal consumption, is it not probable that no matter how high the 
iuties may be, the home eae ae will keep down the price 
to the lowest point that can be afforded consistently with rea- 
sonable wages to the workmen, in view of the hard work and 
skill required? 


SCHEDELE B.—FLINT GLASS AND GLASSWARB. 


Under this head there was imported into the Uuited States 
during the years 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 glass to the value of 
$32,334,511. This was under the tariff bill of 1890. 

In the preceding four years under the tariff of 1883 there was 
imported $29,144,428. 

hese Sgeres demonstrate that the increased tariff on glass- 
ware of 1890 did not prevent the increase of foreign glass and 
glassware imported. 

There are a good many reasons why the existing tariff on glass- 
ware should not be disturbed. There is no branch of industry 
that requires so much skill or longer experience than the ma- 
nipulation or working with glass in all its varied branches. 
The apprentice to glass blowing requires almost one-half of his 





lifetime to become proficient in his art; and it has been one of 
the branches of industry that has been specially cared for by 
legislation from its earliest production. 

Under existing conditions, with the great difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, the present tariff on glass 
and glassware must be recognized as a revenue tariff, as the 
iargest amount in value ever imported has been brought to this 
country under the existing rates. 

By reference to the Statistical Abstract, furnished by the 
Treasury Department for 1893, we find that the imports of all 
kinds of glass was in— 
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DE SCS ee ha oh ne haath cateneekcerdaswatucwad 5, 133, 285 

In these four years there were imported --.--- 15, 699, 469 


on less than half of what was imported during the last four 
years under the tariff of 1890. 

This whole question narrows itself down to the difference be- 
tween wages paid and the mode of working in this country and 
other countries. Ourlargest importations come from countries 
that pay the lowest wages. To illustrate from Treasury statis- 
tics, in the lines coming under the head of flint, opal, chemical, 
and cut a which is included in the items not otherwise 


provided for, there were !mported from— 

Austria-Hungary.........--. enhigtt cies Bartenders 65h late $673, 314 
dee ceinla aii diac rented + eseennn Suman ws 1, 157, 473 
I NR a tiidebiahginiinine détv in nan Norah asia 163, 562 
tikes deh Nekdn Kea pled tbscenvatdsenisuwscd 663, 876 


While from England, Scotland,and Irelandtogether.. 244, 218 


From the figures given it will be seen that the largest im- 
rtations of glass to this country come from the countries pay- 
ng the lowest wages; where the people merely have an exist- 

ence without any of the pleasuresor luxuries of life that are 
—- by the work people in this country. 

n number of persons employed, as well as amount of wages 
paid, and in value of product, the flint glass is the most impor- 
tant branch of the glass industry in the United States. _It cov- 
ers in Schedule B all the articles that are brought in under 
paragraphs 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, and 111. 

Of the 52,000 workmen in the glass-houses in the United States 
in 1893, 25,000 were employed in flint-glass works. Of the $25,- 
300,000 paid in wages, $11,000,000 were to flint-glass workmen. 
While of the total product of $47,600,000, flint glass is credited 
with $20,000,000. 

In 1830 the relative importance of this industry was about the 
same as in 1893. Of the 24,177 employés in glass-houses that 
year 12,640 were in tlint-glass works. Four million four hun- 
credand fifty-two thousand four hundred and seven dollars of the 
$9,144,100 wages paid were for flint glass, and $9,568,520 of the $21,- 
154,571 of product were also flint glass. 


PRODUCTS OF FLINT-GLASS FACTORIES. 


Unlike other branches of the glass trade, the products of the 
flint-glass houses cover a wide range of articles. The window- 

lass and plate-glass works each make but one article, though 
by somewhat different processes, viz, sheet glass for windows 
and similar uses. The product of green-glass works is almost 
exclusively bottles and articles such as jars, demijohns, etc., 
that may be classed as bottles. 

The flint-glass houses, however, in addition to making as 
great, if not a greater, variety of bottles and vials as the green- 
glass works, make a large variety of articles chiefly for domestic 
use; as tableware, including tumblers and goblets; lamp goods, 
including lamps, shades and globes, chimneys, electric shades, 
vault lights,etc. Inaddition to this wide range of articles, the 
valve of the glass eer is still further increased by engrav- 
ing, cutting, and decorating. 

n the productions of flint-glass houses are included the ex- 

uisitely brilliant cut glass, and the beautiful engraved and 

decorated ware, such as cut and engraved tumblers and lamp 
goods, as well as decorated shades, globes, lamps, etc. 

The great variety of goods made as wellas the character of the 
product, which ranges from the cheapest tumbler to the most 
artistically cut or decorated bowls or vases, renders it exceed- 
ingly difficult to make comparisons of wages and costs, such as 
are quite readily made in the other branches of the glass indus- 
try. Such comparisons as can be made are of the cheaper 
grades, and especially of those goods in the manufacture of 
which molds and presses enter most largely. 

FLINT GLASSWARE—PROCESS OF MAKING. 

In the preparation of the plant the general plans are very 
much alike in all lines coming under the head of flint glassware. 

The first and one of the most important items to be consid- 
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ered is the furnace. A glass-melting furnace, or oven, is a 
modified form of reverberatory furnace, which assumes many 
different shapes and arrangements according to the conditions 
which exist in the location in which the glass is made and the 
nature of the fuel used. 

In the early history of glass wood was largely used as a fuel, 
but in almost all the countries of the world at this time this has 
been changed and coal is the principal fuel used. 

In the construction of afurnace the principal objects to be 
kept in view are not only the production and maintenance of an 
intense heat, but its uniform distribution throughout the fur- 
nace, and the bringing of the charges of glass material directly 
under its fusing influence. 

The form assumed by melting furnacesis in general round or 
square. In the making of flint glass the fireplace or grate oc- 
cupies the center of the furnace, and the fire when fuel is used 
for direct heating is either fed or stoked from both ends. 


MELTING FURNACE, 


The fire grate is usually from 2 to 8 feet below the level of 
the glasshouse floor, and under it isan arched subterranean 
passage forming the cave or ash pit, both ends of which extend 
to the open air outside the glasshouse. The fire-grate bars are 
placed in the top of this arched passage, which thus serves as a 
canal for the atmospheric air required to maintain combustion 
within the furnace, and for maintaining the admission of airand 
regulating the heat there are doors at both ends of the archway. 
In some cases two such arched passages at right angles to each 
other, and intersecting at the fire bars, are constructed so that 
either can be used according to the prevailing direction of the 
wind. 

In flint furnaces flues are carried from the bottom of the fur- 
nace (two, one on eachside of the pots), which are on alevel with 
the working floor of the factory. Within the furnace, around 
the great space in the case of circular furnaces, is alarge opening 
which runs from 2 feet in diameter to from 2 feet high up to 6 
wet high, or over 6 feet in diameter to 8 feet in depth. 

The reverberating furnace varies in size from 10 to 25 feet in 
diameter and is made to melt from six to fifteen pots. Around 


the opening, heretofore described, are placed the pots with the 


mouth or opening of the pot extending to the line of the stack 


which rises above the furnace to carry off the fumes and smoke. | 


The bed or siege of the furnace, as it is called, on which the 
melting pots are placed, is usually made of the very best of 
fire-clay, and any direct-charging furnace only lasts from nine 
to twelve months. 

There are other furnaces that are improvements on the ones 
described; they are more costly, but at the same time more 


use in Germany; the Gill furnace, which is an improvement 
on the Boetius, in use in the United States: the Siemens fur- 
nace, which is well known as the regenerative gas furnace; and 
there is also another furnace in use in the United States called 
the Nickolson furnace. 

These furnaces cost from $2,500 to $15,000 each, and they have 
the capacity to melt from 9 to 75 tons of glass per week. Very 
much of the success of glass-making depends upon a properly 


constructed furnace. 
MELTING POTS. 


These pots or crucibles are made of the finest fire clay. In 
Europe nearly every manufacturer of glass has a potmaker to 
make pots, furnaces, and the different articles of fire clay used. 
In this country, in manufacturing centers like Pittsburg and 
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Philadelphia, factories for making pots have been established. | 


Asevery manufacturer is aware of the importance of having 
good pots there are but few who are willing to depend upon out- 
tide makerstosupply them. The breaking of pots always causes 
serious losses, as it is not only the loss of the pot, but also the 
loss of the contents, which is oftimes as valuable or more so than 
the pot itself, and very often the success of a glass factory de- 
pends upon the skill of the potmaker. 

It isa branch of the business which is considered separate of it- 
self, and potmaking isa trade which requires some time and atten- 
tion to learn. The very important thing is to know how to mix 
the clays properly and in proper proportions. The clay has 
to be selected from sievings of different numbers of sieves, 
commencing from the finest to a certain degree of coarseness, 
Raw clay has to be ground very fine, but the burnt clay which 
is mixed with the raw clay should be of coarser proportions, so 
that while it will readily mix with the other at the same time 
will contract very materially inthe drying process, which is a 
veryimportantone, and ofttimes the manufacturer discovers that 
when the the pot should be ready for use it has cracked in the 
drying and has to be made over again. ~ 

hen the clay after being ground is thoroughly mixed it is 
weit, and in this country is usually put through the pug mill and 
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| cases by hand. 


economical in the use of fuel—notably, the Boetius furnace, in | Worth less than $3 per ton; in thiscountry, after paying freight 
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horoughly mixed. After it has been put through the milla 
number of times it is then put into a large box or bin, and for 
one or two weeks is turned over by the workmen, who tramp it 
thoroughly with their feet; chis is done until the clay becomes 
thoroughly mixed. Toget good pots itis necessary to have, first, 
good refractory clay; second, to mix sieved clays, both raw and 
burnt, of ditferent qualities and degrees of fineness, 

It is well known that in some countries the clays are allowed 
to ferment or ripen for long periods before they use them, and 
the longer they are kept the better they c!aim them to be. 
This is the experience of all glass manufacturers, thatclays that 
have been allowed to putrify make the best quality of pots. 

In making pots the workmen put them together piece by 
piece. They have never been made by machinery. Itis so im- 
portant a matter that manufacturers have been afraid to trust 
anything out of the ordinary plan or rotation, and the pots are 
put together piece by piece by the man’s hand, who usually 
takes from six to eight pots at a time and works them up from 
4 to 5 inches a day until he has reached the height required, 
when they are covered in. Pot-making is not a difficult art to 
acquire, yet from the number of factories that have had to suc- 
cumb owing to badly made pots, it is deemed among manufac- 
turers one of the most important branches of the business. 

Clay suitable to make pots is not found in many places in this 
country. A very fine quality of fire clay has been discovered, 
but the clay for pots must be of a certain character that will not 
only resist the heat, but will also resist the action of the alkalis 
on the clay. Western manufacturers have long supplied this 
with clay obtained from Missouri, near St. Louis. At point of 
shipment this clay is worth at this time from $12 to $16 per ton. 
Kastern manufactures are using partly Missouri clay and partly 
German clay. German clay costs in this country, f.o. b. New 
York, from $12 to $16 per ton. Missouriclay is beyond question 
one of the best clays known for glass-making purposes; it will 
resist the heat much better than the German clay,and where it 
has been properly prepared and mixed in right proportions it 
has given the best satisfaction. 

RELATIVE COST OF POT-MAKING. 

The pot-maker in Europe earns from $7 to $8 per week, while 
in this country he earns from $15 to $25 per week. 

Clay-temperers in Europeearn from $3 to $5 per week; in this 
country from $9 to $10 per week. 

Brick-makers in Europe earn from $4 to $5.50 per week; in 
this country from $10 to $12 per week. 

So that the cost of making pots, so far as the labor is con- 
cerned, is twice as much in this country as in Europe. 

German clay at the point of shipment, or where mined, is 


and duties, it is worth from $12 to $16 per ton. 

And the Missouri clay at the point of shipment, near St. 
Louis, costs from $12 to $16 per ton. 

So that the cost of clay for pot-making is three times as much 
in this country as in Europe. 

ANNEALING OVEN OR LEHR. 

Most of the flint factories use what is known for annealing 
purposes as the lehr. This is along tunnel from 40 to 60 feet 
long, from 3 to 5 feet wide, with an arch turned over, varying 
in height according to the size of the articles that are to be 
made, from 24 feet to 34 feet. 

The oven or lehr is heated at the end nearest to the furnace, 
and the goods are placed upon pans that are hooked together 
and are pulled from one end of the oven to the other by means 
of a windlass, which in some cases is operated by power, in other 
When the goods are taken from the ovenat the 
most distant point from the furnace, they are found to be cool 
enough to handle. 

This annealing process is one of the most important in the 
making of the article, for if the goods are not properly annealed 
they will break or crack without any apparent cause. 

The reason of this is that when the glass is put into the oven 
hot and is allowed to cool gradually, it cools uniformly; whereas 
if it is placed in a place without heat, the outside cools much 
quicker than the inside and causes breakage, and while the out- 
side of the article is hardened to a tension and breaks upon the 
slightest provocation, the inner side, which has not cooled so 
rapidly, has contracted, and thus, the whole mass not being of 
one temperature, breaks easily. 

REHEATING FURNACE, 

Another necessary thing about the flint-glass factory is what 
is commonly called the ‘‘glory hole,” or what is really a re- 
heating furnace. ‘ 

After the glass has been properly blown it becomes necessary 
to reheat it, so that it may be finished, and these reheating fur- 
naces are usually made somewhat similar to a small furnace, 
having openings through which the flames pass, and the articles 
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to be reheated are put in these openings and heated to a suf- 
ficient degree to enable the workmen to finish them. 

In many parts of this country oil is used as a fuel, and in the 
States where gas is found it is used for fuel for the reheating 
furnace. 





KILN FOR ANNEALING. 


In the making of heavy glass for cutting the manufacturer 
uses a kiln, in the place of an oven or lehr, for annealing. This 
isusually a square furnace ranging from 4 feet wide and 6feet long 
to 6 feet wide and 12 feet long. They are usually built high 
enough for a man to stand upright in, with an archway turned 
over the top. The fire is made in the two front corners of the 
kiln, and is kept up during the time the pieces for annealing are 
put in the oven. It is kept to a temperatureabout equal to that 
of the glass that is placed in it, and when the kiln is full, or has 
all the glass that can be placed in it, it is shut up tight and 
allowed to remain for three or four days, until the glass has be- 
come cold enough to handle. This is the best process of anneal- 
ing, and where articles have to be expensively cut it is much 
more safe than in the erdinary annealing lehr. 

SCHEDULE B, PARAGRAPH 10}. 

Flint and lime pressed glassware, not cut, engraved, painted, 
etched, decorated, colored, printed, stained, silvered,or gilded, 
60 per cent ad valorem. 

his paragraph comes under the head of flint glassware and 
covers very largely most of the glass used in the United States 
for table and general use. It ray se tumblers, beer mugs, 
bread plates, butter dishes, berry bowls, celery holders, cham- 
pagne glasses, goblets, eruets, molasses jugs, pickle dishes, 
spoon holders, cream jugs, orange bowls, rose bowls, salvers, 
water trays, egg cups, cheese covers, cheese plates, mustard 
cups, stand lamps, cologne bottles, decanters, gas shades, pickle 
jars, shaving mugs, finger bowls, candlesticks, table salts, in- 
dividual salts, bird baths, jelly cups, jelly tumblers, etc. 


PRESSED GLASSWARE. 


The making of pressed glass is an American invention and 
has been in use since the year 1840. When it was first com- 
menced it was confined principally to the most common class of 
tumblers and produced a very inferior article; but since its in- 
vention there has been constant progress made in the pressing 
of glass, until at this time many very fine goods are made, and 
in this country the great mass of the people use what is known 
as pressed glass. 

When first commenced the rator of the press was taken 
from the ordinary laborer employed in the f ; it was not 
considered much of a trade, but during the last y years so 
much ingenuity and so much skill has been employed in the 
getting up of molds and presses for making fine pressed glass- 
ware, that it now uires a skilled workman to operate the 
press to produce the fine results secured. 

In pressed table glassware this country excels the world, and 
European countries have ized the fact by importing from 
this country presses and molds to produce like results in their 
factories. 

In artistic work in the press line, art ornaments and such 
like, very fine articles have been made abroad; but for the very 
fine table ware and the class of goods in use in this country they 
have not been able to compete, so far as quality is concerned. 

England has done more in pressed glassware than any other 
European country, and ae have a few factories that are spe- 
cially devoted to this work. During the past few years they 
have improved their facilities, and they are approaching nearer 
to our work at this time than they have ever done. 

TUMBLER MAKING. 


The mode of making a tumbler seems to be simple, and 
yetfrom the beginning it requires a great deal of detail and a 
great deal of preparation before the work is complete. The 
molds have to be very correct and are very ex ve to make. 

Every glass fac making pressed glassware must have a 
first-class machine shop in connection with its works to make 
the molds. The molds must be very correct and true. The 
modeler, or designer of the mold, first makes it in plaster or 
wood; it then has to be cast with chilled iron at the foundry, 
and afterwards has to be turned out upon the lathe so that it 
does not vary in the slightest way from being perfectly true. 

The design of the tumbler must then be cut out of the turned 
iron, and it is practically the same as diesinking, a very slow 
and tedious process, and one that requires highly skilled labor. 

MOLD-MAKING FOR PRESSED GLASS. 

Mold-makers in this country are paid high wages, which 
range at this time from $12 to $25 per week. 

Previous to 1860 mold-makers were paid comparatively small 
wages as compared to the present time. Then a first-class mold- 
maker got $12 a week, and the ordinary workman from $7.50 to 
$9 per week, 
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The English workman to-day, who is the only workman com- 
peting with us on this line of goods, gets the same pay that was 
paid in this country before 1860. 

After the mold is made it requires a very elaborate press to 
_—_ the article wanted, and they cost from two to three hundred 

Ollarseach. They are usually made upona tablestanding about 
24 feet high, with uprights running from 6 to 8feet, with a large 
lever attached to an eccentric to which is attached the plunger 
or inside part of the mold. 

The gathering boy, employed in the glassfactory, gathers the 
glass, which is about theconsistency of thick molasses, from the 
pot; he gathers sufficient upon the end of his pipe or punty, 
a rod from 6 to 7 feet long, and brings it to the presser at the 
press, who cuts off what he may deem sufficient to make the 
tumbler. He then by a rapid motion takes holdof the lever and 
forees the plunger into the molten glass and forces it up to the 
top of the mold. It is then taken out of the mold and the 
boy, with another punty, the head of which is made the shape 
of the bottom of the tumbler, comes and sticks it, by fastening 
the punty to the bottom of the tumbler; it is then taken to the 
furnishing furnace, or glory hole, and after being reheated, so 
as to take off the s edges caused by a contact of the two 
pieces of metal, it is given to the workman who finishes it; that 
is, keeps it in shape and puts the polish on it so that it will not 
cut the lip or be unpleasant to drink from. 

There are a great many kinds of pressed tumblers made; some 
are made in molds circular in form, as described, where the 
tumbler is turned out by turning the mold upside down. 

Others are made in molds that have to be in two, three, or 
fourparts. These molds are opened after the tumbler is pressed 
and lifted out bythe presser. Where figured patterns are made 
it would be temeastbie to get them out of the molds unless the 
molds were made to release them. 

Tumblers are now made very cheap with the increased facili- 
ties for making them. They have been sold during the past 
— as low as 17 cents per dozen; this is a common tumbler, but 

arge quantities of them are used. The better grade of tumbler, 
which is usually the tumbler made in two, three, or four part 
molds, is sold at from 25 to 35 cents per dozen. 

Beer mugs, made of pressed glass, are very extensively used. 
Very much thesame process is used in making the beer mugs as in 
making the tumbler. Usually they are made with handles, and 
the handle is cut in the mold the reverse of what is wanted, 
= it is made and finished very much the same way as the tum- 

er. 

Bread plates are also made of pressed glass, some of them with 
very elaborate patterns that are usually pressed justin the shape 
in which they are used. The mold is made flat, and the plunger 
which forces the figure upon the article is usually flat also. 

Butter dishes are made in great variety, and the general prin- 
ciples are the same as pressing the tumbler, but there are great 
varieties of shapes and designs. Some butter dishes are made 
with a foot, which requires a more difficult mold and more work 
in the finishing. 

All the other articles of pressed glassware are made very mucli 
in the same way. Some of the articles, such as celery holders, 
champagne glasses, molasses jugs, spoon holders, cream jugs, 
orange bowls, rose bowls, salvers, cologne botties, candlesticks, 
etc., require from two to three finishers instead of the one fin- 
isher, as required in the tumbler making. 

Some pressed glassware is imported from European countries; 
not very much, because they have not adapted themselves to 
our of working, or to the character of goods we require. 

Inthe — of 1893 $29,780.80 worth of these kinds of goods were 
imported. Most of the glass exported is pressed glass, but the 
most of it goes to Canada and Mexico, our near neighbors. 


FREE RAW MATERIAL ON PRESSED GLASS. 


The question of free raw material does not enter very largely 
into the making of pressed glassware. The principal ingredi- 
ents used are sand, soda ash, lime, and nitrate of soda. The 
only article upon which a duty is paid is soda ash, upon which 
is a duty of one-fourth of a cent a pound. 

The total cost of the batch, after being mixed in proper pro- 

rtions, is about five-eighthsof a cent per pound. @ use, Say, 
1.000 pounds of sand, 300 pounds of soda ash, 120 pounds of lime. 
75 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

e fact is that we practically, in this pressed-glass business, 
have free raw material, and if the basis of our wages was the 
same as in Europe, there is no question but that we could be- 
come | exporters of pressed glassware. Butso long as Ger- 
many and Bohemia have their labor so cheap articles of viown 
glass take the place of pressed glassware in many markets of 
the world, so that the sale of our wares is very much limited. 

Previous to the tariff of 1861 the duty on pressed glass was 24 
per cent. ‘With the increased facilities the cost of pressed glas# 
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has been very much reduced, while the wages of the workmen 
have been very much increased. 
wages (as taken from the wage list prepared by the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, a copy of which is annexed )— 
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To illustrate, the present | 


Wages paid pressed-glass workers in 1860 and 1894 for a turn’s work of four anda | 


ahaif hours. 














1960. | 1804 
i] 
! 
Peat BEUHIED.... .. . 2.2 < snacsncescan~cess a aan ----| 81.50} 92.50 
CR ii ncimecwandhuasantce wemnscenasseersspesonnses shentene 1.00 1. 60 
ee ceciebawegna dsntensavesnedennns paeaoaees 2. 25 “ 50 
Bowl presser’......-.-.--- ------ ---< 00-2000 -0- += 20-2 = +202 -e -- 0+ 1.50 2. 50 
CI a ois cewednccececocaskenevesecoqamseneqursacunsseonepesce 1.00 1 60 
Foot presser ......... saibabiaw atcerg outing Seen ae } 1.50 2. 00 
NED cecasceccasacss acai siheed itaiadretaemadlaneianlante eeudadcnaiaaia 15 1. 20 
Genees PTOsse? .. .. .. .....-..--- nnwbbs ince douweeeewnhe ee ee 2. 20 
lin pe nnncinrenbinbesid dashed tubtnadueiinebatiabbardiat 7% 1.20 
CO Ee eS ee ee 60 1.25 
ESS eS eS ‘ = dnote 1. 62 1, 65 
Common goblet presser. ........-.--.- 1.12 2. 00 
i io ek ie eae ee 1.12 1. 65 
EE rer ee ee . 62 1.20 
Foot finisher i eee ae eg a aentniel . 60 1.25 
Tumbler presser __......-.-.-- as cchciewan saa Cade eenatiegoete | t=8 2. 00 
NE a aes ‘ nn nee e enne one cane ee ne eens none} 1.12 1. 65 
Cnn os cis wench wabhsousannessantientdenuesdensesacwes . 62 | 1.20 
Other men employed in the pressed-glass factories, per week. 
1860. | 1894. 
' | 

asi om an — ma 
I coca bdcd cccescctcs snbbdubddccwoncel $12. 00 #25, OO 
; Se A RSET 8. 00 | 17.00 
Tee CRIIEG 5 conc cnscccens ccencecececececee | 7.00 | 12. 00 
a edan 7.00 $10.00 to 15.00 | 
be PO, ee o 12. 00 21.00 
Second mold-maker........-----------.----- | 10. 00 20.00 | 
0 SNE crewcsgankiennn< tines 9.00 20, 00 
Fourth moid-maker ..................-...-.- 7.50 | 15. 00 
Pe SS redecdcndescese-50e~.0- 7.50 14. 00 
OS 6. 50 12. 00 
Apprentices in mold shop.-......-..-..-.---- | 2. 50 1 00 
SRE = 1 82 Soot crcdisie cok tudcucnss- | $4. 50 to 6. 00 $.00 to 12.50 
tid caddcaaded caddetanhabtcoutcouce 7.00 12. 00 
PAOD ccs ccow caseconcsenccecees seese- 8. 00 13. 50 
cn ctikbida bboneregainemessseccoee | 9. 50 15.00 | 
Pa Sin neraMetiniaemaseenistawiedee<s | 6. 00 13. 00 
EMUOTOED. ..< coccadcccee Sine eewaics sag | 5. 50 9.00 
|. er ee 7.00 12. 00 to 15. 00 
BOYS 10 PACKING TOOT cece cece -00- 2202 cccnee | 2.50 6. 00 


| 
These wages average from 50 to 100 per cent more than the 
wages paid in 1860, and yet the cost of the manufactured article 
is cheaper than ever known. 
The wages given for 1850 were paid by the O’HaraGlass Com- 
pany of Pittsburg, who were at the head of the pressed glass 
business at that time, and who paid the largest wages that 


were paid to the workmen in any part of the country. 
Prices of goods in 1860 and 1894. 











| 1860 1894. 
I int vnctameeensenasnane per dozen | $1.15 | $0.17 to 80.40 
ans ce | 2.00} .35to .40 
Goblets, small . pnleehiekmoennuned awe Gin weal 1. 80 | Sto .» 
I on cink cntdadadnmandckssios Geb seme | 1.50 | Bto .40 
Wines -..... er ienipiash=¢ Khgnsones ott naan 1.10 -18to .30 
Nappy dishes, Ginch ......................... ins 1.12} .30to .50 
Nappy dishes, 6-inch, with cover ........-... ona 2.25 -60to 1.00 
ts hieiten op Side teienapeiesmpeedinddhalbtaantia ties tie 3. 25 100to 1.25 
Cream jugs......... dei tuntws enne Ghaighe ate wee in cewe 3. 00 -%to 1.2 
Ss EE iain trnerinanvetiindinetitide addin audiethaheire Bits 2.2 75 to 1.00 
ia cicrmnani eaten doe chia csannmrcneiaianes 3. 85 1.00 
Stx-inch bowls, with cover .........-..- A aiieial ideal 6. 00 2 00 
Eight-ineh bowls........ seavdeerds ei leeegs 8.50 00 
Eight-inch bowls, covered ..................- Divine, 13. 00 | 75 


| i 


This gives some idea of the reduction that has been made in 
prices, and is carried throughout the whole list. 

The prices given for the present are prices that you can gointo 
the market and buy at; in fact, it is probable that the articles 
can be bought at from 10 to 15 per cent less than the prices here 
named. Prices given for 1860 were taken from the books of a 
manufacturer, and are to be relied upon. 

This indicates that there is nothing to be gained by opening 
up competition with our European neighbors. We have this 
branch of the business, and home competition has made the 
prices so low that it has become an unprofitable business to the 
manufacturer in this country, and during the past five years he 
has practically made no protit. 

At the present time not more than one-half the factories are 
at work,and those that are working are only working part time. 
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worked five and one-half hours fora turn’s work. Now, the ex- 
treme limit is four and three-fourths hours, and most of the 
workmen make the quantity agreed upon in less than four 
hours; so that very few of them work more than eight hours 
per day. 


SCHEDULE B, PARAGRAPH 106—CUT GLASS 


All artieles of glass cut, engraved, painted, colored, printed, 
stained, decorated, silvered, or gilded, 60 per cent. 

The articles enumerated in the paragraph comprise a very 
large number of articles which are used principally by the rich, 
and might be termed articles of luxury. 

Quite a large variety of these goods are imported, from 
Bohemia and France. The cheaper grades of cut glassware are 
intperted from Bohemia while the better or finer grades come 
from l"ranee. 

Bohemia, or rather Austria-Hungary, pays a great deal of at 
tention to the articles covered by this paragraph. The glass 
industry in these lines has long been one of the principal indus- 
tries of the country, and a large number of people of all classes 
are employed in the production of the goods. 

The work is done altogether different from any other part of 
the wor'd. The factories are located at different points, and the 
blank or raw glass, as it is termed, is made at the factories and 
is then distributed in smaller faetories to be finished: and in 
many instances is taken to the homes of the work people, where 
men, women, and children all do some partin finishing the glass 
ready for market. 

[t is stated thut women are employed whocarry the glass from 
hese factories, located at different points, to the place where it 
is to be finished, carrying immense loads in baskets on their 
heads, and receiving for it only 20 cents per day. 

[tis stated upon good authority that a whole family consist 
ing of seven persons, man and wife and five children, all work- 
in, doing some part in the finishing of glassware, can only earn 
$30 per month, or $7.50 per week for the whole seven 

In the cutting operation, some of the work people have their 
homes upon the bank of some small stream where they can get 
a water power which facilitates the work and enables them to 
avoid so much physical labor as would be necessary to work the 
lathes by foot power. 

Immense numbers of cut-glass prisms are imported from this 
country at so low a price that it 1s stated that American work- 
men would require almost as much for boring a hole through 
the prism as the importer sells the whole thing for complete. 

In all European countries there is great attention being paid 
to the technical part of the art, and technical and art schools are 
established at the different centers, by which the workmen are 
enabled to get a thorough knowledge of the business. 


bot h 


PROCESS OF MAKING GLASS FOR CUTTING. 


In cut, decorated, etched, and painted glassware the articles 
are almost innumerable, comprising deeanters, bowls, tumblers, 
coblets, wine glasses, vases, rose bowis, candelabra ink stands, 
chandeliers, prisms, and varieties of ornaments almost impos- 
sible to name. 

\rticles of glass for cutting are first made plain. 

The process of blowing consists in dipping a metal metallic 
blowpipe into the mass of glass contained in the pot. The 
blowpipe being colder than the glass the latter adheres firmly 
to it, and owing to the cooling action of the air gradually be- 
comes solidified, but it is worked while it is yet plastic. The 
workman now blews through the pipe and gradually forms a 
hollow ball, which by means of his few simple tools he brings 
to the proper shape, so as to form the desired article. 

The tools of the glass blower are but few; they are the blow- 
pipe, pincers, shears, calipers, a marver or iron plate, a bench 
and a few other primitive so-called tools. 

The same process is in use that has been for many centuries 
and if it had been left to the nineteenth century to discover the 
mechanical department of the trade it would not have been 
more perfeet. I allude tothe lathe which is used in glass mak- 
ing. Ifa pieceof hot glass was placed in the ordinary lathe the 
centrifugal force would soon throw the article out of all shape, 
but from time immemorial the chair used in the flint-glass trade 
is the lathe, and the workman's fingers are applied to the spin- 
dle or iron pipe in giving it that rotary motion which is 


| needed to hinder the hot giass from collapsing, or to cause it to 


expand just as the article is wanted. All of which is done with 
such ease that the apparent simplicity with which it is ac- 
complished takes all wonder away from an ordinary spectator, 
and yet it is one of the most beautiful and curious appliances of 
the lathe in the whole range of mechanics. ; 

After the glass has been put. through the annealing oven it is 
then taken to the glass cutter or engraver. 


Cutting and engraving are two processes very similar. The 


fn 1860 the workman employed in the pressed-glass factory | cutting or grinding of glass is usually done with four kinds of 
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grinding wheels or disks revolved by power; first, a cast or 
wrought iron wheel; second, a stone wheel of very close grain; 
third, a wooden wheel; and fourth a cork wheel. 

The operation is briefly as follows: 

The iron wheel, being mounted upon asuitable frame, ismade 
to revolve; over the wheel a hopper, containing sand and water 
is hung, the wet sand falling on the periphery of the wheel. 
The piece of ews being held against the face of the wheel, the 
sand, by its abrading action, grinds away the glass. 

The next operation is to take the ground object, which now 
presents a very rough surface,and applyit againstthe revolving 
stone wheel, kept moist by a stream of water running out of the 
hopper. This operation removes the roughness produced by the 
first operation, but this does not restore the former brilliancy 
of the glass. To partially produce this polish the glass is next 
—_ against a revolving wooden wheel, usually of poplar or 
willow. 

A wet pumice stone powder is occasionally spread over the 
wheel. The glass ts now quite smooth and free from scratches, 
but is not sufficiently polished. The cork wheel is now used for 
the last operation; it is sprinkled over with ‘tin putty.” The 
polishing action of the cork wheel completely restores to the 
glass the polish and brilliancy which it originally possessed. 

To cut glass with such a scantiness of mechanical means, it 
will be readily seen, necessitates a long practice and skill in 
the workmen, as they have nothing but the eye to depend upon 
for guidance. Nevertheless, with such limited means, the most 
beautiful designs are cut with wonderful effect. But upon close 
examination the work is often found very irregular. hen the 
operation has to be repeated over again, and the same patterns 
have to be cut, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain regularity in 
the work and to make the pieces alike. 

In pressing glass in molds having the shape and design de- 
sired, the operation being entirely mechanical, and consequently 
accurate, it is an easy matter to produce a large number of pieces 
perfecily alike. 

Pressed glass, however, never can attain the beauty and per- 
fection of cut glass. The molds can not produce the outlines 
and angles sharp enough, and should they be produced in press- 
ing they would i blunted in reheating or fire polishing. Cut 
and pressed glass will, therefore, each maintain its respective 
sphere. 

"Beveral attempts have been made to cut glass by machinery; 
until recently they have met with but poor success. There are 
several machines at this time that help very much the cutting 
of flutes or tumblers, but that seems to be as much as can be 
done with the present machines. 

The tumbler is mounted upon a holder, pressing upon the 
face of a horizontally revolving wheel; the holder is weighted 
sufficiently to give the proper pressure to grind out the flutes. 
The machine is automatic, raising and revolving the tumbler a 
sufficient distance to cut the next flute and again lowering it 

ainst the grinding wheel. The operation is repeated until 
all the flutes around the tumbler are cut. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


The question of free raw materials has been raised in regard 
to the reductionof duty. And anintimation has been made that 
free raw materials would give the manufacturer such an advan- 
tage that he would not need the protection. This is a fallacy. 
The principal ingredients used in the making of glass for cut- 
ting are sand, lead, potash, and saltpeter, in about the following 
proportions: 


1,000 pounds sand --....-.----.------- ali < aienetinini ina ebiaihisin ane $2. 50 
400 pounds lead, at 44 sents per pound ---...--.-----.---.. 19. 48 
400 pounds potash, at 44 cents per pound........-.-.--... 18. 00 
100 pounds saltpeter, at 5 cents per pound...-...------... 5. 00 

Making the total cost of the batch -......--.--..... 44. 98 


If we had free raw materials and could buy at European prices, 
the batch would cost: 


1, 000 pounds 8804 2... ceecncececnvscccsoenseeeceencce $2. 50 
400 pounds lead, 33 cents per pound.........-..-------.. 14, 00 
400 pounds potash, 4¢ cents per pound -............-..- 18. 00 
100 pounds saltpeter, 4 cents per pound................ 4. 00 

This would make the total cost ............------.. 38, 50 


Or a difference of $6.44 in the batch. 


Which would represent 1,000 pounds of giass made into arti- 
cles for cutting. The waste in melting and working would make 
up the difference between them and the raw materials. 

This 1,000 pounds of glass when finished, if made into articles 
for rich cutting, would represent in the plain glass, at 30 cents 
per pound, $300. 
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The labor paid for working into plain articles in the factory 
would cost in this country $195.35, as follows: 


One castor place shop, making bowls, dishes, decanters, etc. 
Per week. 


i re nace ee el ee ates hme iit nicn Ketiibw anne #32. 00 
PS eer iO ee ahs eeaessakeiskhhreshbhinéeduacoheusdee 25. 00 
CI ae a i conenelcbetads Ounabiedianweenoresease 19. 25 
I a cli a eaivieinrheiniets dia nee edhe 13.75 
ins ciethcatiaihechihsioen Meheibiasinancttemis 5.00 
i een ehetinn einai bimnin giles «itu 4.00 
IE Site eos Cee oo kaeebaekas obbnebengeenuewa 3. 00 

III I otis oo! oa ec cedashiaesieeheeassuseenss 108.00 


WAGES IN CONNECTION WITH FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


One flint or goblet shop, making goblets, wines, etc.: 
Per week. 





I Ee i ee heme basbhienimaaeitad) Ome OO 
Servitor...... Ddith. sit leinietnwinah hie kk tah chase dbhihs MURDER Ate wenbd hone 22. 00 
Neen ee uo cut masieed donamdabamdnbecine 16. 50 
ES Soe) to ee dineeeeucusbes ankebesenat 13,75 
I a iti aie 5. 00 
I tee oo as seh aneemnaimmabrene 4.00 
Cie eee 8 a. Te  . eboen abe eeu cuséunbeconwcee 3. 00 

Ne. daca mile shad oenamiineeen 92. 25 


Or for the two shops, $195.35. 
ENGLISH WAGES. 


These same men in England would receive, in first shop: 
Per week. 





eee ea ee pn adaumebisdeconenehtsui> $15. 00 
a caloie a stk Sustains 12. 50 
I a I ent eine bee eee aun iawn 10. 00 
i le Waele mano ace theawees dane’ 7.50 
ine neiknes Cobb Mecns peewes on diestbned beac tetenempenessosreseancesce 3.50 
a a a io dk eee AG RhaReanbewecs 2.50 
iit. tion Lee saddpes hehatnsbhens tose cubcesin heer ckGubescenesee 2.00 
ean cacicackcns ee nkbhhhee cninbseccdsanspensoee 53. 00 

The second, or wine shop, would receive: 
Per week. 
I nn ee ekée LAgte Mh panhtat hha tngbauekbs <ebiinenahaehielsen $14. 00 
DT ncal ote ie hind Lakes £bbs Cab ekheeen she dbbebeess asbs emtsetemudaune 12. 00 
i iii. Aion cieiibln sce peaDastEns 6600 4eC kdb Sotindayéboodeven seuwee 9.00 
i oh i cone Ess chéeaw es HEneseboen ones sceeseseesos 7.00 
ID tihldntn adie biibn tele Mahe Vea nees aaern paws BUR REOKES>SSeenneesvedean 3. 00 
ee Aa Es on kGkd Gand hoahheeeeae COSC erent thebeernebues cane 2. 2 
Boy.. etetitencesne 2. 00 
Making a total of_....... ee eae Deaiehs ndiasuedieleiie. ar OO 


Or for the two shops, $102.25. 
BOHEMIAN WAGES. 


In Bohemia the first or castor place shop, would receive: 
I Nik peg Budd ddicberdaccdasowccucnceeese cs cccsscccccancocacavecconcasecces $9. 00 


ot cdinh tbl vs renscutéesccdanntdvaress sane ed ootesieshdamank oeaeeeeta 7.00 
POOPTIRROE «02000. ccccscccccccscs SRUMEKRSEERED Nabe caebereranss seuss wile 5. 00 
DOE COCSTIIIOE bins cccctewcsewcc case cccnse cs ccccecccee siciaedialriasiieaialdinsiats 4.00 
DRT vccccdspanenadcccesccevnceantsteen y+ cscereeenscescescerensccnsesncesesece 7 
obs clidhdimésVinedhaqgenipepateeeebiesecenkoasuecoroeanss senstwsenssccueseeee 60 
Bo acksbadhccsecaphnbhonansnsundesctrevensnascesccsvecsenessenccs, seruence- 60 
EE Sec ncnttanbbiann cbgcvivnh bab tess gpannesceubesesaepeces 26, 95 
The second or wine shop would receive: 
OEE kncineeeccbdernepeiengnne sscdtuee ewcteesentee sedensecccnc eu cacs sees coce #7. 00 
DOP TIIGE, « nncccdncasse cscs socnse cece sccccccncesn coe een cneecncesscccncsce ccee s 6. 00 
IO a on coon tcccac cect succeces econ csecvecsoccecsnsecswccccccoscccccs 5.00 
rs hed KancteankenavGadduatdurcoos ehaneddnwawanhacosnces 4.00 
BOY... ncn cn nccncccnenceccecesncos encore so sece ce nnne cocwwecwnensncccccncccce-- .75 
BOY... .22-2ccccn ence ncnn cnn cne sn cone ce enen nn none on sone n enone cence neces ncee . 60 
BOY ..« 2222 22. o coe nnn nn coe nn en ee wenn nn een ne een ne cee n coc wee eens nnnecncces . 60 
Making a total of......... ii 3. 95 


Or for the two shops, $50.90. 

COMPARATIVE COST WITH FREE RAW MATERIALS. 

Then comes the cutting. This 1,000 pounds of glass, for rich 
cutting, would give a week’s work for twenty cutters; at the 
lowest average paid inthis country, $15 per week, would amount 
to $300. 

In England, giving the cutters an average of $9 a week, would 
amount to $180. 

If at Bohemia, at $5 a week, would amount to $100. 

Let us see what the difference in cost would be, adding 60 per 
cent duty to the imported cost: 


United States. 


Caws Of MHOVOTY INDO. 22.2 50 ooo o.oo os ee kc cbc ccceee cwcceeeeee $195. 35 
a eae ek a ood oat, on. idibieekduesces 300. 00 
I Ns kill een bowed 44, 94 

erat Ts el es vencdwesese 540. 29 


En lish cost. 
at, eel icc. Jihad calccee esa su ass bead osess ace 


hes ia Sak a tales ain Sok nine doaislbuabeee 
I, on ince densenenevthneeebobanence 
Se Or vs da iela s den Sint ctnikie d KREnsadnpndecescun- 

Making a total English cost, after paying the duty, of 


. 
| 
: 
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Bohemia cost, 


Cost of factory labor -........... sae iticecetmlantpslebatien velicnnaeaemale. an 
Cost of cutting labor... se Dit gee Be te | re 
Cost of materials ...... ......... écceaideee eee dididdaacckee? ee 

: 189. 40 
reer eee ner GNF GIO GS as, haa cacao weene snes ead tuenenmetacasete 119. 64 


Making a total of........- Sel iia ee 


This would require a duty of 70 per cent to put the American 
manufacturer on an equality with the English manufacturer, 


and more than 130 per cent with the Bohemian manufacturer. | 


These figures demonstrate that even in fine flint glass, where 
the most extreme duty is paid on two items of the raw material 
used, that in competition with the cost the duty on the raw ma- 
terials cut no figure in comparison with the difference in labor. 

From the best information obtainable, the American work- 
men, between the years 1855 and 1860, got about the same wages 
that the English workmen now get. 

The highest wages paid in the New England glass works, at 
East Cambridge, in 1855 to 1860, was but $15 per week. These 
were then the leading works in this country. The tariff then 
on glassware was 24 per cent. Glass cutters got $9 per week, 
and unskilled labor about half the wages that are paid now. 

Large quantities of these goods were imported, with a duty of 
60 per cent. 

It is not more than probable that with a duty of 35 per cent, 
as proposed by the Wilson bill, large quantities would be im- 

orted. The only way in which they could be kept from import- 
ing larger quantities would be by reducing the cost of labor in 
this country, which is from 80 to 90 per cent of the cost of man- 
ufacture. 

We have the bulk of the materials in this country that are 
necessary to make glass for cutting. Sand, equal to any in the 
world is found in Missouri, Michigan, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and in a number of other States. 

No finer sand is found in the world for glass-making than is 
found in the United States. Its purity from iron makes it very 
superior for flint glass. 

Very nearly all the lead used in this country is American lead, 
and the glass made in some of our leading works, made from 
American lead, is equal in brilliancy to any made from any other 
lead in the world. 

MATERIALS USED IN CUT GLASS. 

Potash used twenty years ago was all American, and was made 
from wood ashes. But as our forests have been destroyed it has 
not paid to make it in competition with the imported potash 
from Germany, obtained in a partially natural state and refined 
for use. 

Potash is also made from the residue of beet sugar in France, 
which is burned and takes the place of wood ashes. 

Saltpeter is also an imported article, and pays now a duty of 1 
cent a pound, equivalent to about 25 per cent. 

There is a duty of 3 cents a pound on lead, but American 
lead is sold at a much lower price than the cost of the English 
lead with duty added. Say English lead cost 3+ cents per 
—— duty added would make it cost here 6+ cents a pound; 

ut the facts are that American lead, litharge, or red lead, 
ready for use, is sold for 4{ cents per pound, which makes a dif- 
ference of 1§ cents from what it would ba English cost with 
duty added. 

It is very easily seen that the whole question in this line nar- 
rows itself down to low or high wages. If the Wilson bill is 
adopted and becomes a law, it means lower wages to the work- 
men; there is no way to evade it. If no change is made the 
matter of wages and of prices will depend upon the competition 
of our own manufacturers. 


AMOUNT OF CUT GLASS IMPORTED. 


There never has been a time in the history of this country 
when fine cut glassware was sold so cheap as at the present 
time. We have a number of manufacturers who have been 
using every effort to produce as fine an article as could be pro- 
duced anywhere. There are two factories in New York State, 
one in Massachusetts,one in Ohio, and probably two or three 
others that make a specialty of and are prepared to make all the 
cut glass that may be wanted. 

Under paragraph 106, schedule B, was imported last year, 
$618,333.56; the duty paid was $371,000.13; making the total val- 
uation of $989,333.69. 

This demonstrates that the present duty of 60 per cent is not 
a protective duty, but is really a revenue tariff, for the amount 
of cut glass imported at least equals one-half of the cut glass pro- 
duced in this country. 


GLASS PAINTING. 


A great effort is being made in this country, at this time, to 
advance the art of glass painting. For many centuries this has 
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been deemed artistic work in Europe: and the many evidences 
we see of the beautiful works of art in the cathedrals and other 
noted buildings of Europe, demonstrate how much of interest, 
tilent, and time are given to the development o: this art. 

The manufacture of colored glass, which is the basis of the 
beautiful and interesting art of glass painting, originated ata 
period of remote antiquity, and the use of enamels to vary or 
ornament its surface was known to the ancient Egyptians; but 
the formation of windowsof mosaics of colored glass upon whieh 
the shapes of figures and of ornaments are painted with an 
enamel fixed by tire is medizeval, and emphatically a Christian 
art. In all probability it was suggested by the mosaic pictures 
with which churches were adocned from an early period for the 
instruction of the illiterate. 

The step from mosaic pictures to glass mosaic windows was 
merely a question of time. It is not known when the step was 
taken, but colored windows existed in St. Sophia at Const wnti- 
nople in the sixth century, whilst the bisilicas of St. John Lat- 
eran and of St. Peter at Rome were adorned about the same time 
in the same manner. 

In the year 709 Wilfrid, bishop of York, invited workers in 
glass from France. The French claim the honor of having in- 
vented the process of painting upon the mosaic windows of col 
ored glass, and of thus transforming them into works of art, and 
also of teaching this to the English,who in their turn instructed 
the Germans; but Muratori, in the second volume of his Anti- 
chita Italiche of the middle ages, printed a treatise on mosaic 
and painted glass written by an anonymous Italian inthe eighth 
century, and probably not later than the eleventh was written 
the interesting essay Diversarum Artium Schedula Theophili 
Presbyteri et Monachi, which details with minute accuracy the 
process of painted glass as it has been practiced with s>me ad 
ditions and modifications throughout the best periods of theart. 
It may reasonably be assumed that Theophilus describes meth- 
ods invented before his time. 

Probably the oldest specimen of glass painting now exiting 
is a window of the eleventh century in achurch at Neuwiller, in 
Alsace, representing St. Timothy. The figure is rudely de 
signed, but, with the rich border of ornament, shows that the 
executant knew his art, which in the following century is 
further illustrated by windows in St. Denis, near Paris, erected 
by the Abbot Suger, which are still preserved. 

It was, however, in the thirteenth century, that great age of 
the revival of art, that glass painting attained its first great 
development, and notwithstanding the claims advanced by 
France, it is most probable that as all art radiated from Italy as 
a general center of invention and progress, as well as of faith 
and dogma, so glass painting partook of the general impulse 

It hasindeed been asserted that glass manufactured in the north 
was superior to that produced in Italy, and thisis admitted by Va- 
sari; butanexamination of old Italian windows throws doubt upon 
this statement, for the Italian glass will be found to be more 
even in texture, and certainly not inferior in color, whilst the 
beautiful pearly white glass of the earliest date in Italy is su- 
perior to the pale green representing white in northern glass, 
and assorts much more harmoniously with the glowing colored 
glass with which it is associated. 

Considered as a branch of fine art, Italian painted glass occu- 
pied a very high position at all periods of its history, for the de- 
signs were frequently made by some of the most famous of that 
long roll of immortal artists who have had so few equals else- 
whera. 

In this brief analysis of the history and practice of glass 
painting the Italian examples of the art are selected for de- 
scriptions as being less known than those existing in other parts 
of Europe, which have been minutely and ably illustrated. 

Besides being classified by centuries, [talian glass painting 
may be appropriately arranged under the following heads or 
schools: The Pisan, Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, Lucchese, 
Bolognese, Lombard, and Venitian; for, notwithstanding the 
lamentable destruction of painted glass in Italy, even now in 
progress, specimens by artists belonging to these schools still 
exist, and the names of a numerous array of glass painters of 
thesé provinces are preserved. 

The best examples extant of this art in Italy of the first half 
of the thirteenth century are two couplets in the apse of the 
famous basilica of St, Francis at Assisi. In general arrange- 
ment and design they resemble windows of the same age in 
other parts of Europe, classed by Mr. Winston under the gen- 
eral head of early English, being divided into panels of varied 
and admirably designed geometrical forms surrounded by dia- 
pers and borders of rich, fancy, and glowing color, which, how- 
ever, are rather more confused than similar details in contem- 
porary glass elsewhere. 

The late Mr. Charles Winston, author of an inquiry into the 
difference of style observable in ancient glass painting, espe- 
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cially in England, with his usual aceuracy and profound knowl- 
edge of his subject, thus classifies the consecutive styles: The 
early English, from the date of the earliest specimens, extend 
to the year 1280; the decorated, which prevailed from 1280 to 
1380; the perpendicular, from 1380 to 1530: and the Cinquecento, 
from 1500 to 1550. 

The styles successively prevalent in Italy, although they have 
an affinity with those following each other in northern coun- 
tries, can not be accurately designated by the titles selected in 
England, the last excepted. 

Like other branches of painting, they are most readily di- 
videdand understood by centuries; as the Thirteenth century, 
a style principally influenced by Giunta Pisano and Cimabue; 
the Fourteenth century, in which the spirit of Giotto and Or- 
cagna and their followers prevailed; the Fifteenth century, the 
first period of which was transitional, and the second early re- 
vival, as illustrated by the designs for windows of Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti Donatello, Paolo Ucello, Pietro Perugino, Andrea della 
Robbia, and other great artistsof thetime. Thelastage, called 
by Mr. Winston the Cinquecento, lasted in Italy beyond the pe- 
riod assigned by him for its termination, and was characterized 
by florid magnificence of design and splendor of color, imitative 
of the pictorial art of that age. 

The panels are filled with seripture subjects, and Italian skill 
and refinement are obvious in the design of the figures; this 
may be readily understood when it is considered that Italian 
artists of this time rendered the Greek art, universally followed, 
with more sentiment and power than any other people. 

The ornament shows the influence of the Byzantine conven- 
tions, but the ornamentists imitated natural forms of foliage 
sooner than northern artists. 

A remarkable peculiarity of the early painted windows of 
Assisi, which are here taken as the best and almost the only 
specimens of thirteenth century glass left in Italy, is that 
throughout the couplets the backgrounds in each light differ in 


color. 
The subjects for instance, in the light right are on a blue 
other examples the 


ground, on the left on a red ground, 
grounds are alternately blue and green. 

It might be supposed that all unity of effect must have been 
destroyed in this way, but such is the skill with which the gen- 
eral harmony of color is arranged that the nneearaes are 
less objectionable than might appear possible. Early Italian 
giass painting, like that of other parts of Europe, is character- 
ized by an obvious ignorance of perspective on the part of the 
designer, but there are manifest indications of attempts to rep- 
resent retreating surfaces and lines; that these have not the 
effect intended was not due, as some , to the mainte- 
nance of a iple appropriate to glass , but simply to 
a want of knowledge of perspective laws common to all, even 
the greatest artists of the time. 

Glass painting is one of the fine arts, and it certainly ought to 
be the policy of good government, in a country like this, which 
is destined to be the greatest country in the arts and sciences 
of any country in the world, to cultivate in every way possible 
every means that can be reached to encourage the American 
artists. 


COLORED GLASS. 

Large quantities of colored glass are imported into this coun- 
try, and the process of opens an avenue for large quan- 
tities of these beautiful articles to be made. 

When to the ordinary materials in the melting pot small quan- 
tities of various metallic oxides and other mineral substances 
are added, colored but still transparent glass is produced. 

The colors yielded vary in intensity according to the propor- 
tions of oxides used; and the temperature at which the fusion is 
effected, the length of time the molten glass remains in the 
melting pot, not — modify but actually change altogether 
the resultingcolor. Indeed it has Deen asserted by M. Bontemps 
that all the colors of the spectrum may be obtained by the use 
of one oxide alone, if employed in varying proportions and at 
different temperatures. 

The materials, temperatures, and other conditions employed 
by manufacturers for producing certain of their colored effects 
in glass are kept as trade secrets; although, in a general way, 
the substances which uce particular colors are ectly well 
known. Blue is obtained by the use of cobalt, the ordinary blue 
pigment smalt being a powdered cobalt glass. 

ellow glass can be prepared from several sources; uranium 
yields a beautiful o nt yellow: salts of silver are the 
sources of fine shades of yellow; a different tone of the same 
eolor may also be obtained from oxide of antimony; and a dull 
yellow is produced from powdered charcoal. 

Green was at one time prepared chiefly by the use of cupric 
oxide and of ferrous oxide; now oxide of chromium, which pro- 
duces a beautiful emerald green, is much employed, that sub- 
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stance being mixed with other oxides when modified colors are 
desired. 

For red glass, cuprous oxide is employed to produce an intense 
ruby tint, and the purple of Cassius—a compound of gold with 
tin oxide—yields magnificent shades of ruby, carmine, and pink, 
while oxide of iron is also the source of a brownish red color. 

For the production of violet tints the black oxide of manga- 
nese is depended on, and a mixture of the oxides of manganess 
and cobalt is employed for black. 

The deep black glass prepared at Venice for making black 
beads contains a large percentage—about 11.40—of manganese. 
Avanturine, an imitation in glass of the mineral bearing that 
name, has a warm, brown, opaque glassy metallic luster. It was 
originally made in the Venetian glass houses, but can now be 
manufactured generally throughout the continent. Aecording 
to Von Pettenkofer, the metallic ae eonsist of cuprous 
oxide, and one means of preparing the glass consists of melting 
equal parts of cuprous oxide and ferrous oxide with the glassy 
mass. The other opaque varieties of colored glass are obtained 
by using the various metallic oxides with the compounds that 
produce milky or white glass. 

The uses of colored glass are various, the most obvious and 
usual being for ornamental windows, for signal lights, for imi- 
tation precious stones. The strass already-alluded to forms the 
basis, and both flint glass and Bohemian (potash) glass are much 
used for colored domestic glass. 

Window and signal colored glass are made both as rough 
plate and as sheet glass. In the case of plate glass the metal is, 
of course, uniformiy colored throughout, but colored sheet glass 
me either be composed of “‘ pot metal,” or it may be flashed 
colors. 

Pot metal consists of glass uniformly colored throughout, but 
in flashed colors the body of the glass is transparent sheet metal 
covered on one surface only with colored glass. It is very sim- 
—— the workman, taking up on the end of his blowing 
tube a gathering of clear metal from one pot, dips this into a pot 
of colored metal, thus gathering over the transparent mass a 
uniform stratum of colored glass. The whole is then blown in 
the ordinary manner, according to the original relative 

rtions of clear and colored metal will be the thickness of 
each in the finished sheet. It is obvious that this process ad- 
mits of many variations, such as gathering the colored metal 
first, or making alternate gatherings of colored and clear metal 
so as to have clear within colored, colored within clear, and so 
on, 
PARAGRAPH No. 107—CHEMICAL GLASSWARE. 


During the year 1883, $42,821 of this kind of glass was imported 
under this peragraph; the duty paid, $19,269.45; making the 
total value, $62,090. 

One of the largest factories in this country, located in the 
State of New Jersey, probably the largest bottle manufacturers 
in the world, and who give special attention to the glass required 
for the druggist, for the inventor, and for the chemist, havo 
given special attention to this line of chemical glassware. And 
by all means the duty should be retained as in the tariff bill of 
1890. 

Chemical glassware, for use in laboratory, and not otherwise 
spec. provided for in this act, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Chemical glassware includes a large variety of articles for 
use in the chemical laboratory. This kind of glass has played 
a very im t part in the many discoveries that have been 
made in arts and sciences. 

No country of any importance ought to be dependent upon 
other countries for its chemical glassware. Many of these arti- 
cles are made specially, as the needs of the inventor or discov- 
erer may require. 

It requires skilled workmen, and considerable effort has been 
made of late years in the United States to produce articles of 
chemical glassware that are equal to anything made abroad. 

This is a branch of the business that the labor question enters 
into very largely. The amount of material used in chemical 
glassware is very small, the principal cost being labor. The 
amount of detail and a care required in making this glass 
makes it very desirable that the United States should cultivate 
it, so that the workman may be steadil pe and be skilled 
sufficiently to make any kind of chemical glassware required. 


PARAGRAPH NO. 108. 


Thin glass, blown with or without a mold, includ glass 
chimneys and all other manufactures of glass, or of which glass 
shall be the component material of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

This includes a large quantity of the flint glass imported, made 
up of lamp chimneys, crystal gas globes, thin-blown tumblers, 
and many other items too numerous to mention, that are not 
otherwise specially provided for. 
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Most of the chimneys used in this country are made here. 
Competition among the manufacturers has reduced the price so 
very low that many grades of chimneys which are neéded for 
immediate use are made here and sold as cheaply to the con- 
sumer, in fact cheaper, than the imported chimney. 

The duty on chimneys between 1855 and 1560 was 24 per cent. 

CHIMNEYS. 

New York importers are selling the No. 1 Student chimneys, 
duty paid, at 19 cents per dozen. The labor alone for these 
chimneys in this country costs fully that amount. 

The same thing applies to No. 2 Argand gas chimneys, sold 
by the importer at 18 cents; Moehring chimneys, at 20 cents; 6- 
inch gas chimneys, at 18 cents; 7-inch gas chimneys, at 19 cents: 
8-inch gas chimneys, at 21 cents. 

All of which are lower than the prices actually paid for labor 
in this country. 

They have also commenced to import some of the new chim- 
neys for our American burners, notably the Duplex, the Roch- 
ester, and the Electric, all of which are imported at a much less 
price than the American manufacturer can possibly sell them 
for and pay present wages. 

Gem chimneys are sold, duty paid, at 10 cents per dozen; 
nutmeg chimneys at 7+ cents per dozen. 

It is simply impossible for the American manufacturer to 
compete with any such prices. 

Chimneys are made in thiscountry in New York State, Penn- 
sy) vania, Ohio, Indiana, and insome other States, and employ 
quite a large number of work people, who are included in the 
list of skilled laborers heretofore mentioned. 

Comparison of wages paid the labor in the chimney shops previous to 1860 and in 
1894. 


1860. 1894. 


a7 

| $10.00 to $12. 00 
| 

| 

| 





Pe ee $22.00 to $27.00 
NE ois od iti adtid cheominaimanmannnet 7. 0 12.00to 15.00 
a ee eee ee 400to 5.00 10. 00 
CUPRA SR BOGE q..... 22 coc ene ncce nee ene 1.50 3.00 


Now, instead of working fifty-nine hours, as they used to do 
in 1860 and previous to that time, they do not average more than 
forty-four hours per week. 

What is known as the No. 1 lamp chimney was sold in 1860 at 
40 cents per dozen; No. 2 lamp chimney at 50 cents a dozen in 
1860. 

The same grade of chimney, made of lime glass, is sold now: 
No. 1, 21 cents per dozen; No. 2, 32 cents per dozen. 

A very large proportion of the cost of lamp chimneys is in la- 
bor, and any reduction in the duty must mean a corresponding 
reduction in the labor. 

In the manufacture of lime-glass chimneys, the cost of labor 
is from 75 to 80 per cent of the total cost. 

In lead-glass chimneys, which are a higher grade, the cost of 
labor is fully 75 per cent. 

COMPARATIVE PRICE OF THIN TUMBLERS. 


The price of thin tumblers under the tariff of 1890, which are 
included in paragraph No. 108. 

Previous to these tumblers being made in the United States 
they were imported in large quantities from Europe, and were 
sold at from $1.50 to $2 per dozen by th® importer; they were 
retailed at from $3 to $4 per dozen. 

The American manufacturer to-day makes a tumbler equally 
as good, which is sold at from 25 to 40 cents per dozen, and the 
consumer can buy at from 50 cents to $1 a dozen. 

The first workmen who made these tumblers came over from 
Europe and introduced their mode of working, which was adopted 
by the American manufacturer.’ American workmen were 
taught, and the result is now that wherg no thin tumblers were 
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made in this country (only the finest fliit hand-made tumblers) | 


they are now made in immense quantities, and have taken the 
place of the heavy rough tumblers. This is the history of all 
new goods introduced into this country. 


The competition among American manufacturers is so great ! 


that the cost is reduced toa minimum, and the consumer gets 
the benefit of reduced prices. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. SMITH. 


Under this head also comes thin tumblers and goods of that 
class, and in connection with this we report what is stated by Mr. 
W. J. Smith, president of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union: 

Our workersare unanimously in favor of higher duties on gin3s embraced 
in the paragraph above designated—not a prohibitory tari, but a tariff 
sufficient to cover the difference in cost of labor and material between the 


United States and those foreign competing countries whose labor and mate- 
rial cost least. 
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They favor a specific rate rather than a compound rate, anda i] 
rate rather than an ad valorem rate, as affording the most perman 
tection to home industries 
heir reason for this preference is this 
tries which are our greatest ct petitors 

t protect itself : nst reduction in wage 


The labor of those foreign coun 
in glass, being unorganized, can 
The cost of foreign goods 
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being uncertain, | valorem duty depending on that cost must necessa 
rily be uncertain as a measure of protection 

A higher rate of duty on glass—that is, a rate amply sufficient to protect 
the home industry, does not necessarlly increase the st of the glass to 


the consumer. That this is true is shown by the pri 


tableware is selling to-day 


t which pressed 






In our shade department our workers have also reduced wages in the 
hope of reducing foreign competition, but f mn shades are still brought 
into this country to theextent of depriving our workers of continuous em 
ployment. Many manufacturers are importing certain kinds of shades, 
such as can be nested easily, because they can buy cheaper than they can 


manufacture. 
Any reduction on thisclass of goods, theref 
condition of the workers worse. 

On chimneys We have increased our output to try to reduce foreign 
petition, but importers still hold the trade on some chimneys 

itis not right that American workmen should be compelled to redu 
their wages below the means of a respectable living when Congress has i 
Within its power to so arrange all the tariff schedules as to make reductions 
in wages unnecessary in order that homemade goods may succeasfully com 
pete with the produce of foreign countries. 

From the best information obtainable and from the statements made by 
those who have given the matter their close attention, it will be impossi 
ble to maintain the present rate of wages if any change is made in para 
graph 108. 

There is little, if any, foreigu competition on that class of goods; yet home 
competition, and home competition alone has reduced the price of t: 
ware to the consumers to the lowest figures that the glass has ever been 
at in the history of tableware. 

If we can not have a better duty on glass, particularly on thin-blown tum 
blers, molded chimneys, aad shades, then our workers protest against any) 
change in the present law which would reduce the duty on glass as bein 
calculated to reduce their earnings or deprive them of employment 

The cost of labor in German countries from which the great 
molded chimneys, shades, and thin-blown tumblers are brought 
country, is about 33 per cent of the cost in the United States 
about 75 per cent of the cost in the United States. 

Their immense advantages have enabled importers to lay glass down in 
New York, duty paid, at prices approximating the cost of manufacture in 
the United States. The effect was to reduce wages in some instances and in 
others to deprive American workmen of employment. Manufacturers 
ceased to manufacture and bought imported goods because they could buy 
cheaper than they could manufacture. 

The present law improved the condition of glass workers, but even the 
present law was not sufficient to make an improvement in their condition 
insome departments until they themselves had aided the law to reduce 
foreign competition. 

This is notably truein the working of thin-blown tumblers. The rate 
asked by us on this class of goods was 10 cents per dozen and 40 per cent 
ad valorem. Ourrequest was deniedand a lower rateestablished. fF indin; 
themselves deprived of work to some extent by foreign competition, ou: 
workers voluntarily reduced their own wages, and as a result but few thin 
blown tumblers were brought into this country. The trade on that class o 
goods in this country has grown from 1,000,000 dozen to 4,000,000 dozen annu 
ally, while home competition has reduced their price to the consumer far 
below the figures that prevailed when the trade was in the hands of the 
importers. 

From the present proceeds from the sale of thin-blown tumblers iaor is 
certainly receiving as much as capital can afford to pay it, about 85 per 
cent, leaving the cost of material and other items to be paid from the ba 
ance. 

Therefore, any reduction of duty on this class of goods must 
effect of reducing wages or depriving workers of employment. 
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GAS GLOBES—AMERICAN COST. 


An imported 74 by 5 clear globe is sold at 95 cents per dozen, 
duty paid, which is less than the American manufacturer can 
make itfor. To illustrate: 


Cost of 7 1-2 by 5 gas globe 


A 7+ by 5 gas globe weighs 9 pounds to the dozen. 


ao 
> 


Cost of materials asain dail 80.18 
EE ERE oo 
Unskilled labor........... 00 
Skilled labor.......... 66 

Making a total of_._. 1.o@ 


The importer in New York sells an article of similar character 
at 9) cents per dozen. He has paid 60 per cent duty, ocean and 
inland freight, cost of doing business and profit, all ineiuded in 
the price at which he sells, from which he takes off a discount of 
2 per cent. 

This same rule is carried out through all the articles made of 
that character, and it simply means that if the duty is reduced, 
that the cost of the labor must be reduced to enable the manu- 
facturer to sell the goods and live. 


PARAGRAPH 100-—-HEAVY-BLOWN GLASSWARE. 


Heavy-blown glass, blown with or without a mold, not cut 
or decorated, finished or unfinished, amount imported, $222,909, 
and duty paid, $133,745.40. 

Under this heading are imported the plain, heavy blanks for 
cutting, and all other heavy molded or blown glassware. 

This kind of glass is imported bythe manufacturing glass- 
cutters in thiscountry who do not manufacture the plain blanks 
and can buy them so much cheaper than the American glass 
manufacturer can make them for, that they cut the glass in this 
poe tig and are able to undersell the regular gjass manufac- 

urer. 
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It is altogethera question of labor in thiscasealso. The Eng- 
lish workmen receive so much less that the importer is able to 

ay the 60 per cent duty and yet undersell the American manu- 
acturer, who has to figure down to about cost to enable him to 
sell his goods. 

If the 60 per cent duty is taken off, it simply means that the 
wages of the operator making this glass in this country must be 
correspondingly reduced to the difference between 60 per cent 
and 40 per cent tariff, as proposed by the Wilson bill. 

These goods ought to be made in this country; we have the 
facilities for making them, we have all the materials that are 
required, and there is no reason they should not be made if a 

roper degree of protection is given to make up the difference 

tween the cost of labor in Europe and in this country. 
PARAGRAPH 110.—PORCELAIN OR OPAL GLASSWARE. 

A large quantity of these goods are brought in under the 
clause ‘* not otherwise provided for ” and the amount imported 
as reported by the custom-house, does in no way give an idea of 
the quantity of goods tbat are imported. 

The American workman and the American manufacturer are 
suffering more from the importation of these goods than from 
almost any other glass articles that are imported. Large quan- 
tities of opal domes, shades, smoke bells, smoke plates, incan- 
descent shades for electric lighting, and many other articles of 
opal glass, are imported at prices in some instances less than the 
labor cost on this side of the water, even after paying the 60 per 
cent duty. To illustrate: 

Ten inch domes are imported in large quantities, one importer 
reported that during the year 1892 they brought over 30,000 
cases, or 180,000 dozen. These shades, which are made as fol- 
lows, cost the American manufacturer $1.55 per dozen: . 


Ge SRE... concsncevenendbstinccecictidesocmgbcediuaddamiaitca thabhusued #0. 76 
SSR OD diqden coedidcssbienkbithbedstetnabesdisds Okaebbcesoces . 30 
NE di cansiehocdos~ccuspercdvnibbadhhbencehphGt conensdsguniabensenciotens an 
Diaiivds gyda eveidubsckehocedinne oid bonccudeeninacs sGgeddedumesteubebuuianin .10 
DR 6 cia eves cn cee ctbvatinne beds chbn sake ttee bebe endbbebbdbadelichohSsntenns .09 

BERG DR OR 2.ciccnecncnseproneestinitnasdenqidbddbixtdieninceinnte 1.55 


Now, we take up the American cost of electric shades for in- 
candescent lamps: 


Cents. 
56-inch, imported and sold at 50 cents, cost............................-- 70 to 73 
6-inch, imported and sold at 60 cents, cost...................2..-..--.-- 71 to 73 
7 inch, imported and sold at70 cents, cost... ...............-....----.- 80 to 83 
8-inch, imported and sold at 80 cents, cost................-...-.-..-.... 82 to 86 


Of the above items the labor cost is at least 85 per cent of the 
total cost. The result is that large quantities have been im- 
»orted and the American workman is not able to make anything 
fike full time, as he could have done had we been able to keep 
these goods out of the country. 

As stated before, there are large quantities of these goods of 
different varieties imported at such prices, under the existing 
tariff, that render it almost impossible for the American man- 
ufacturer to compete. 

We have in thiscountry all the materials for making this class 
of ware, sand, fluorspar, feldspar, lead, potash, soda ash, phos- 
phate of soda, lime, and in fact have within reach all the materials 
that are actually needed, and the goods ought to be made in this 
country, and can be ifa proper degree of protection is given. 

These goods are imported and sold by the importer, duty of 
60 per cent paid, with profit, at $1.50 per dozen, under the exist- 
ing tariff. ‘They also allow a2 per cent discount from this price. 
This covers all the expense of the commission agent doing busi- 
ness in this country. 

Such being the facts, it is impossible at the present rate of 
duty for the American manufacturer to sell these goods at the 
same price that the importer does and make or press. 

Previous to the fps pe of the tariff bill of 1 these goods 
were imported and sold at $1.65 per dozen; but since then, and 
at the present time, they are sold at the low price of $1.50, and 
have been offered as low as $1.45 per dozen. 

We have the workmen in this country to make these goods. 
Many of them during the past years have not made more than 
half time, owing to the fact that the goods were imported at a 
cost that prevented the American manufacturer from giving 
them employment. 

One of our leading manufacturers, who took nine of the staple 
articles manufactured and went over the prices for 1884, 1890, 
1892, and 1894, found that a dozen of each article was sold in 1884 
at $16.04; 1890, $10.41; 1892, $10.04, and 1894 at the same price, 
$10.04, with the exception of one article which had been sold be- 
low cost and was advanced from $1.75 to $2 per dozen, making 
the total of the nine dozen articles cost in 1894 $10.29, and in 
1890 $10.41. 

It can be seen from these figures that the prices of goods have 
not been advanced, but have been steadily decreasing under 
home competition, and that the increased tariff has not been 
added to the cost of the article. 
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FOREIGN SHADES HAVE THE MARKET—FOREIGN SELLING PRICE AND AMERI- 
CAN LABOR COST. 

In further proof of the fact that even with the present <ariff 
these shades and globes can be imported into the United States 
and take the market to the exclusion of the American-made 
goods, we quote a statement from the Brooklyn Flint-Glass 
Workers’ Union made ina petition to Congress against the pass- 
age of the Wilson bill. 

The committee of the union gives the following figures of the 
cost of shades, globes, etc., on the dock at Hamburg and labor 
cost in this country. The foreign invoice price and cost with 
duty of 60 per cent, as under the McKinley bill added, is as 
follows: 


Per Duty 
invoice. | added 





One dozen 10-inch ring-top dome eS. he i #0. 84 $1. 34 
5 


One dozen 4 by 7 j-inch rushton shades.................. 4 86 
One dozen 4 by 7 4-inch pan shades-...................... 54 86 


One dozen 5 by 7 4-inch RIBAS GIObS.....-..------0-------| ‘54 86 


Cost with 33 per cent duty added under the Wilson bill: 








Per | Duty 








invoice. | added. 
One dozen 10-inch ring-top dome shades -............... et $1.13 
One dozen 4 by 7 j-inch rushton, pan, and squat....___- . 54 | 2 


The cost of labor done on same article in this country, other 
items entering into cost of production, not enumerated: 

Labor alone 
One dosen 10-inch ring-top Gomes... ...........-.-ccccces. 2 ee cecevenese---- 81.02 
One dozen 4 by 74 inch-rushton, pan, and squat .............---.------... =. 90 

Nearly all shade houses (glass works) of any importance are 
importing the foreign goods in large quantities. The reason for 
this has been the ditference in the cost between the home-made 
goods and the foreign goods laid down at the door of the home 

lants. We recently saw an invoice of 6, 7, and 8 inch shades 
aid down at the home plant at an average cost of the wages of 
the shop in the factory, imperfect and bad wares, and all break- 
age in excess of 5 per cent being deducted. The net result to 
the home plant was that it got these goods at prices varying 
from 40 per cent to 50 per cent less than the prices at which they 
could produce them. 

This means that, including duty, these imported shades cost 
less than the wages paid the men at the shop, which is the tech- 
nical name of four or five men who gather the glass and make 
the shade and does not include materials, fuel, or the other labor 
about the factory. 

These figures need nocomment. The flint-glass workers in- 
stead of favoring lower ad valorem duties ask that they be made 
higher and specific; for example: 10-inch ring-top dome, 60 cents 

r dozen; cone, 60 cents per dozen; rushton, pan, and squat, 4 
. 7+, 50 cents per dozen. 

If a specific duty could be placed upon the articles of opal glass- 
ware it would be a very material advantage to the workers of 
glass in this country. Itis calculated that if a duty in com- 
parison with the difference in wages in Germany aud Bohemia 
with this country was enforced,.there would be enough opal 
domes and shades usa@j.in this country to keep all the unem- 
ployed glass workers at work at fair wages, and the American 
people would have to pay little, if any, more than they now 
pay when so many of them are imported. 

As our work-people become proficient in the manufacture of 
these goods and facilities are increased, there is no question 
but that they would be produced in this country at the mini- 
mum of cost, and the consumer would get the advantage of it. 


PARAGRAPHS 119, 120, 121. 


Cover spectacles and eyeglasses, or spectacles and eyeglass 
frames, lenses of glass or pebble, wholly or partly manufactured, 
and not specially provided for. 

These articles ought to be fully protected, as this country 
should not be dependent upon Europe for its glassfor lense-mak- 
ing, or its glass for spectacle-making. 

Some manufactories have been established in this country that 
are making spectacle glass equal to that made abroad. Their 
competition with European manufactuters cheapened the cost of 
spectacle lenses, so largely used for optical erpeee and it is 
ver desirable that the glass for these purposes should be made 
in this country. a 

If the tariff named in the bill of 1890should be retained it is very 
probable that in a very short time we should be able to make all 
the lenses that are required in this country. 

It has been intimated that if the duties on glass were reduced 
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we should have increased markets, as the markets of the world 
would be open to us. This could not be unless it is possible for 
the American workman to work for the same wages as the work- 
men employed in Europe. 

A very large proportion of the articles made in glass cost in 
wages from 60 to 90 per cent. 

The art of glass-making is not one that can be accomplished 
by improved machinery or improved appliances. It is very 
largely dependent upon the skill and workmanship of the indi- 
vidual operator, and hence for this reason one country or one 
location, so far as production is concerned, can not produce at 
less expense or less cost than another, and the only way that 
the production of these goods can be cheapened in this country 
is by putting our workmen on alevel with the workmen of Eu- 
ropean countries. 

And then we have another disadvantage inthis country. Ow- 
ing to our climate, it is very difficult to keep men employed 
during the hot season of the year. There are atleast two months 
in most of the glass.manufacturing centers where it is impossi- 
ble for men to work with profit to themselves or to their health, 
while in England or Germany, and most of the glass-producing 
centers of Europe, the climate is more uniformly temperate and 
the people can work the whole twelve months, which gives them 
just that much advantage over the work people in this country 
S many locations. 


BOTTLE GLASS—FLINT AND GREEN. 


Under the name glass, we understand a combination of silica 
with bases of potassium of sodium and one or more alkaline 
bases, as lead, zinc, iron, aluminum. 

If we figure the number of bases present in the glass, as usual 
in chemical works, under the symbol RO, the chemical formula 
for a standard glass is, RO3, Si02; for a fair glass, for common 
domestic purposes, RO2, SiO2; and for a very doubtful glass, 
RO1s, SiO2. American bottle manufacturers produce a glass 
of first quality as regards resistance against the influence of 
chemical reaction, elasticity, and physical properties. 

These assertions in favor of the superiority of the American 
product are not based alone on the judgmentof American man- 
ufacturers and chemists, but the fact is corroborated by Euro- 
pean scientific authorities. 

The main ingredients of bottle glass, both in flint and green, 
in this country are: 

Sand (the representative for silicia), sodium carbonate, sodium 
sulphate. and lime. 

For finer grades of glass, potassium, lead or zine. Other in- 
gredients occur(sometimes accidentally) or are added for color- 
ing or discoloring purposes, as binoxideof manganese, oxides of 
cobalt, chrome, antimony, uranium, copper, arsenic, etc. 

The ingredients used for flint glass here and in Europe are 
exactly alike; but for green-bottle glass the European manufac- 
turer enjoys great advantages. 

The batch materials used by the European manufacturers are 
native materials containing a great amount of fluxes, about 10- 
15 per cent, representing Ca 20-25 per cent sodium carbonate or 
sulphate. Such materials or minerals as feldspar, basalt, gran- 
ulite, marl, and mainly the latter, are used extensively in the 
manufacture of glass. Marl, if dried or burnt, can be easily 
ground and used for making glass. 

The late Prof, F. A. Genth, in speaking of German marl, said: 


We have no such material as the German marl. 
are too rich in iron (about12-15 per cent Fe 203). 


Feldspars are found here in great abundance, and of fine grade. 
The orthoclase, common feldspar, occurring in St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y.; Orange County, N. Y.; Haddam and Middle- 
town, Conn.; Avondale and Butler County, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del., etc., and compare favorably with the European product, as 
the following analysis will show: 


The marls of New Jersey 





Of feldspar, A Euro- 


from pean gran- 
Avond ile. | ulite. 

PN a ame a ae eR | 63. 02 67, 03 
Ry Se Meir. Fee mee 18. 16 
Ses NY Gn GD in ii cca Sabie adi tiie cs . 53 1.06 
ache hi iit Miata oR atid en Ae a a Cie ae 1.23 | 1. 47 
ED os ccarbecacosncecungderccusbee «iin t Eee. 2. 67 | 4.52 
IIIS oa ox vcan bane cence bacxcacsktconninensenmee 10. 35 | 5. 31 
ne 5 licens eset suinl dad 56M « dhiiitiinse 55 | 1.10 
ti hans taninasscsilacen tattle in sinc seeninino. anes eee ee | 39 








Materials of this nature estimated for their value for glass- | 


making (on the basis 0° cost of ordinary batch), would be worth 
from $4.50 to $5 per ton; but the marxet price being from $13 
to $14 per ton makes them nearly prohibitory. 

Such materials require a great amount of labor to prepare 
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them for glass-making:; first mined in the quarry, then selected 
and cleaned of all impurities, burnt, ground, etc., for which kilns 
and fuel, expensive machinery and steam power are required. 

Owing to this the American manufacturer can not make use 
of these materials, although they are found in great quantities 
in this country, but if labor could be had at 30 to 40 cents per 
day, these materialscould be prepared here as well as in Europe. 

Glass made of marl, feldspar, or granulite, contains great 
quantities of alumina; dark green and amber glass, great quan- 
titiesof ironand mangane:e, making the glass metal too soft for 
advantageous working; hence it is very slow work to manipu- 
late it, reducing the production of the factory, and likewise the 
ability of the glass-blower to make bottles by more than one- 
half. The fixed expenses, as fuel, engineering, management, 
taxes, insurance, pots, furnaces, interest of capital, tending boys, 
and the whole army of direct and indirect helpers, must be 
based on the production of the blowers, and these expenses are 
the same in making 50 dozen as it would be in making 100 dozen 
bottles a day. The European manner of working is entirely 
different from ours, and if the American manufacturer should 
use European glass-minings, he would be compelled to hire 
European labor and pay European wages to equal the differ- 
ence in the production of his establishment. 

European manufacturers, or rather importers of European 
glass, claim in their advertisements a superiority of European 
glass over American, and these assertions, without any techni- 
cal or scientific basis, are credited by the consumer and manu- 
facturer. It isa great weakness in the American character to 
see improvements in all that is foreign. But the progress of 
industries in this country and the superiority of their product 
must surely refute this mental hallucination. The superior 
quality claimed for European glass is disputed by some of their 
own countrymen who are authorities in glass-making. 

Glass containing great quantities of alumina, iron, manga- 
nese is more basic than ours, approaching to the formula RO,, 
SiO,. Dr. Benrath, a celebrated and scientific glass-maker of 
Germany, writes that such glass might be of fair quality for 
common domestic purposes, but should not be used for storing 
sensitive chemicals or medicines. He considers glass of a com- 
bination of ROISiO, to be unfit for storing wine, on account of 
the solubility of such glass; ferrogallic acid is formed, and for 
this reason some wines have a taste resembling ink. The reac- 
tions on medicines should be considered, as glass bottles for 
medicines are an important part of our bottie industry. 

The following experiments recently made (on account of no- 
ticing this advertisement of the European manufacture) demon- 
strates the difference between American and European glass in 
regard to solubility. 

After weighing accurately the two samples, they were sus- 
pended on a platinum wire and boiled for forty minutes in dis- 
tilled water. The loss of weight on the American glass was 
none; the German glass weighed before boiling 3.68125 grains; 
after boiling, 3.68000, had a loss of 0.00125 grains, and the water 
solution gave a distinct reaction of iron with potassium sulpho 
cyanite. This was not the case with the American sample. 
The sample of European glass was from a celebrated German 
manufacturer. 

The cost of 1-pound bottle glass averages about 9s. 10d. for 
labor of the glassblowers, tending boys, machinists, engineers, 
furnace expenses, pot-making, fuel, clay, and only Is. 10d. for 
the actual materials. At no very distant day the American 
manufacturers will have the advantage of the natural deposits 
of sodium carbonate and sodium sulphate of Wyoming. 

Samples of natural soda showed: Sodium carbonate, 39.60 per 
cent; sodium sulphate, 7.53 per cent; salt, 4.37 per cent: iron, 
lime, and impurities only present by traces. If this natural 
product would only be refined and calcined, the result would be 
a soda ash of a fine quality. 

The following table of comparison will demonstrate this: 


| Analysis of | Analysis of 
calcined a fine grade 





natural | English 
soda would | soda 

} show | (Sullivan), 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Sodium carbonate. _. Jed wih Uy widnabisGedl wie amadaks 75, 25 82, 20 
I tl 5s acd ndewabaidbaniiscweabad } 14.14 1.4 
ih in cine wi ematinseinsmameemednie 8. 37 13, 63 
EE TE TEE Sn cnnnie ccgnennaliaene ; aerial -16 0. 37 
Rtn 6 66s dak igdondeey obec bbivedetebdeal aaiietaddl 0.18 | 0.15 
tape eth chink cdetubs deesunsutehuads daeetbe 0. 90 0, 09 


As the melting power of sulphate of soda as compared with 
sodium carbonate is as 4 to 5, the natural product then would be 
more than equal to the manufacture. 
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PROCESS OF MAKING. 


After the first process of making bottles is for the gatherer 
to take up the required quantity of glass on the end of a blow- 
ea The glass is about like very thick molasses. He then 
takes it to the blower, who, after rolling it several times across 
an iron marver, or plate, and working it into the proper shape, 
drops the molten glass into an iron mold, closes the mold, and 
blows through his pipe, forcing the glass to take the shape of 
the mold. ‘lhe glass soon sets and is taken out, and from there 
is taken to a small finishing furnace where the end of the neck 
is heated and shaped and the mouth is shaped. Itis then taken 
toan annealing kiln where it remains from one to three days 
subjected to a slowly decreasing temperature. It is then taken 
to the assorting rooms and packed. 


FURNACES FOR MELTING GLASS. 


There are few processes connected with the manufacture of 
glass which are not, directly or indirectly, dependent upon 
heat; by heat the raw materials are converted into glass; by 
heat the glass is manipulated; and by heat the manufactured 
glass is solidified. In addition to these more important pro- 
cesses ure the minor operations connected with the eapentes 
of certain of the raw materials, the baking of the crucibles, and 
with several forms of decoration. The essential qualities of the 
furnace for the fusion of the raw materials are durability, regu- 
aa intensity of heat,and economy of fuel. The necessity for 
the durability of the furnace may readily be understood when it 
is stated that the heatof the furnace is continuously maintained. 

Durability is dependent on the stability of the materials used 
in construction, as well as u the construction itself. Fur- 
naces are mainly built of blocks of fire-clay which have received 
definite forms whilst in a plastic condition. These blocks be- 
fore being used are allowed to become completely dry, but are 
not burnt. In building each block is rub nst its imme- 
ate neighbor until an impervious —_ has been formed. The 
yielding nature of the dry clay facilitates this em and 80 
complete is cohesion between two blocks treated in this manner 
that they can — be separated with considerable difficulty. 
Arches may be built without centers, and the domes or crowns 
of the furnaces may be constructed in concentric rings, begin- 
ning from the outside. 

In furnaces in which open crucibles are used, t care must 
be exercised in selecting the materials of which the crown blocks 
are composed. If materials be used which crumble when ex- 

sed to an intense heat, the glass in the crucible is liable to be 

Renset. The crown and the bed, i. ¢., the part upon which 
crucibles rest, are the most liable to corrosion. For this reason 
the crown should be well arched, and its surface should be kept 
free from accumulation of dirt. In some manufactories it is 
customary to repair defects in the bed whenever a crucible is 
introduced by the insertion of masses of moist fire-clay. When- 
ever a bed ceases to afford a safe resting place, the furnace 
should be condemned and a new furnace prepared with all 
~ : 
— the regularity of the heat of the furnace depends the 
safety of the crucibles, as well as the quality of the glass con- 
tained. Sudden variations of temperature tend to cause the 
fracture of the crucibles, and the slightest variation, by disturb- 
ing the homogeneity of the molten mass, produces a striated 
effect. It is needless to remark that pure glass can not be pro- 
duced if the heat be insufficent. Economy of fuel is principally 
dependent upon the construction of the furnace, and various 
mo lifications of construction have been introduced to obtain 
this object. 

If the furnaces and pots have been broughtto a proper degree 
of heat, there is a gradual fusion of that portion of the mixture 
which is in contact with the pot, rather than toward the apex 
of the mass, for the material is by no means aconductor of heat, 
and the whole filling goes down retaining its 9 mage form. 
This is called a sugar-loaf meiting, and gives promise of a suc- 
cessful termination. The melted glass extends itself gradually 
round the inside of the pot, but there remains still in the center 
a small lump, fused only on thesurface. At length this sinks to 
the level of the rest, and the center portion is melted also. 

If, on the contrary, the bottoms of the pots are not sufficientl 
hot, if the furnace has not been properly attended to, if the full 
heat of the flame is not developed until halfway up the pot, 
then the lower portion of the filling is not melted; it is only on 
the surface that the fire acts, and principally by radiation; the 
melted cone sinks down, the glass melts “ flat,” and the center 
and lower parts of the filling are melted only by contact with 
the upper part. The melt is prolonged, the g is badly fined, 
and seedy, for the seed has not the power to collect itself into 
bubbles and reach the surface of the pot. 

The second filling is generally added within two hours or so 


after the disappearance of the lump which forms the last rem- 
nant of the gradually diminished cone. Some manufacturers, 
however, prefer to wait for the complete fusion of the first fill- 
ing before adding asecond. In this case it is necessary to take 
care that no undecomposed sulphate remains on the surface 
otherwise the second filling falls on the undecomposed alkali, 
and a number of semivitrified grains are formed, which can not 
afterwards be got rid of, and which make their appearance in 
the glass. The former method is generally preferred as the 
safer of the two. The third filling follows pretty much th: 
same course as the preceding one, and is much smaller, litt), 
being required to complete the quantity of melted glass whi 

the pot will hold. To facilitate the fusion and to promote th 

‘* boil” of the metal, some manufacturers make use of a lump o{ 
arsenic thrown into the pot shortly before the glass has bee 


| fined. A stick of green wood or a potato pushed down to tho 


bottom of the pot answers the same purpose. 

When the fining process is completed the founder hands over 
his charge to the furnace keeper, whose business it is to settle or 
cool back the metal to a state fit for the gatherer, and to skim 
off the impurities or scum on the surface. 

The preceding article is a description of how glass is made in 
pot furnaces and old-fashioned tanks. 

After the glass is melted it is worked out completely, the pot 
or tank furnace recharged again, and the process repeated, thus 
entailing considerable loss of time through the intermittent na 
ture of the work, besides other disadvantages. 

The introduction of continuous-working glass furnaces marke (| 
a great advancement for the glass-bottle industry. Such fur- 
naces have two ur three compartments separated by walls. 

The glass material is introduced into the first compartment 
continuously, or at short intervals. As it melts it flows intothe 
second compartment, where the process of melting is completed, 
and hence the glass flows into the third compartment, where it 
is worked out continuously. 

This system is gradually being adopted in this country, and a 
number of our foremost engineers are endeavoring to add im- 
provements to it. Although this system originated in Europe, 
still Americans have largely adopted it. The only drawback to 
the general adoption of the system is the large cost. 

These furnaces require large quantities of fire-clay materials 
in their construction. Considerable foundation and mason work 
is required, and in most cases the entire rebuilding of the plant 
is necessary. The cost of these furnaces is considerably dearer 
here than in Europe, the erection there costing about $10,000, 
whereas here it amounts to $30,000 or $40,000. 

The heating medium of such furnaces is gas, either natura! 
or artificial, and the heating effect is produced through an ar- 
rangement to regain the heat. For this reason such furnaces 
are named regenerative furnaces. 

The regenerative portion of the apparatus consists of two pairs 
of chambers situated under, or partly under, or in some case 
outside the bed of the furnace, each chamber containing « 
mass of brickwork so arranged as to form a large aggregate 
surface with intricate zigzag passages. 

To give an idea of the system of working, we must suppose 
that one pair of chambers has been heated to a high tempera- 
ture. The gas from the producers passing through one of these 
chambers, and a current of air through the other, meet on or 
just before entering the furnace, and there unite. Both gas ani 
air have been brought up to a very high temperature by their 
passage through the heated chambers, and ignite readily on 
meeting at the entrance to the furnace, 

The waste flame passes away into the second pair of chambers, 
and is there taken up. After a time the gas and air have ab- 
sorbed a considerable portion of the heat of the two chambers 
through which they nore separately into the furnace, and 
during the same period the waste flame has raised the second 
pair toa high degree of heat. By avery simple arrangemen'! 
the action is now reversed. The gas and air pass through the 
second pair of chambers, each through its own chamber, and, :\s 
before, enter the furnace ata high temperature, while the waste 
flame passes through the first pair, which are now comparatiyc!} 
cool, and by reheating them, prepares them for again giving u) 
their heat when their turn comes. The reversing action, by 
means of which the gas and air and the waste flame pass alter- 
nately through each pair of chambers, takes place general's 
about every half hour. 

The requisite degree of heat in the regenerative furnace ca! 
not be obtained unless both gas and air enter in at a very hig! 
temperature. It has been proved by actual experiment that |! 
the gas only is heated and cold air is admitted, the temperatu'’ 
of the furnace will soon be lowered to such a degree that the 

of melting can not go on. 

The admission of gas and air to the furnace is regulated by 
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valves, and considerable judgment is required in the manage- 
ment of these two elements of combustion, the heat attainable 
being so intense that a slight error may endanger the safety of 
the whole of the pots. 

The producer in which the gas is generated is ‘‘a cubical 
brick chamber, about 8 feet diameter, one side of which is cut 
off in a slanting direction. Fuel descends on this inclined plane 
to the grate at the bottom, where combustion takes place. The 
result of this combustion is carbonic acid at a high degree of 
temperature. The carbonic acid as it is formed near the grate 
encounters a further layer of fuel descending from above, which 
is also incandescent, but which can not be consumed on the same 
terms because there is no longer any free oxygen present. The 
first result of combustion being carbonic acid, a compound of one 
atom of carbon and two of oxygen, in passing through subse- 
quent layers of fuel is broken up, and a second molecule of car- 
bon is added to the first, thereby producing carbonic oxide, 
which is a combustible gas. 

‘* But coal is notsimply carbon; it consists aiso of volatile mat- 
ters, hydrocarbons, water, and the constituents of ammonia; and 
the hot carbonic oxide, in passing through a further thickness 
of the fuel which contains these gaseous constituents, acts upon 
them in the same manner as heat does upon the coal in a gas 
retort. This action absorbs a portion of the free heat in the 
carbonic oxide, and the result is a gas consisting of carbonic ox- 
ide, hydrogen, hydrocarbons, aqueous vapor, and nitrogen, 
which latter being a constituent of the atmospheric air, neces- 
sarily passes with it through the fuel, and dilutes the combus- 
tible gas produced to the extent of about 50 per cent of the total 
volume.” 

The whole of the fuel except the inorganic portions is con- 
verted into gas, there being no reason forseparating the illumi- 
nating from the nonilluminating products. Thus a very much 
larger amount of gas is produced from a given quanity of coal 
than when, as in making gas for illuminating purposes, a con- 
siderable residue is left behind in the form of coke. 

Tne advantages gained by the use of the regenerative furnace 
are economy of fuel, cleanliness, and the power of regulating 
with greater nicety than in a coal furnace the increase and de- 
crease of the heat during the various stages. 

With regard to the saving of fuel, much depends on the 
change which the new system can effect in the quality of the 
coalemployed. Where, as for instance in the manufacture of 
flint glass, large coal is ordinarily used and small coal or slack 
can, under this regenerative system, be substituted for it, the 
saving of fuel is very considerable. In processes in which an 
inferior description of coal is already in use, the margin for 
economy is very much smaller. Whatever question, however, 
may be raised as to the comparative cheapness of the process, 
its cleanliness is undeniable, and for glass made in open pots 
and tanks this is a matter of no small moment. 

The power of regulating the heat of the furnace is felt espe- 
cially during the period of ‘‘ working,” that is, of gathering the 
melted glass from the pots. The glass can be kept throughout 
at its proper state of consistency with more uniformity than in 
a coal furnace. 


ECONOMY OF GAS FURNACES. : . 


The fact that the production of flame demands the existence 
of fuel in the gaseous state points unmistakably to the necessity 
for gas furnaces, and an examination of this system shows it to 
be the only really economical method of dealing with fuel. 

The economy is due partly to the facility which is afforded 
for regulating the supply of air needed for combustion, and thus 
getting rid of nearly all the immense excess. of it which in- 
variably accompanies the use of solid fuel; partly to reduced 
loss by conduction and radiation in consequence of combustion 
being effected in that part of the furnace where the application 
of heat is desired, instead of in a grate some distance from it; 
and in great part to the recovery of waste heat which is pos- 
sible to a great extent when gaseous fuel is used. Dealing with 
only a portion of what may be realized from these sources of 
— the following interesting calculation has been pub- 

ished: 

With regard to the effect of reducing the quantity of sur- 
plus air required for complete combustion of the fuel, there is 
reason to believe that under proper regulation the excess ad- 
mitted need not exceed 10 per cent of the quantity chemically 
consumed. The temperature of the products of combustion 
— be relatively higher, as may be shown by the following 

gures: 

From 1 pound of coal there are 11.94 pounds of burned gases, 
having a specific heat of 0.246; the surplus air is 10 per cent of 
10.7 ee (the weight of air chemically required), or 1.07 
pounds, of which the specific heat is 0.2377. 
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Then— 





; | Spectfte | Units per 
T ated be 
Weight. | “heat. | a 


2. 935 
0. 254 


11.94 | 0. 246 
Sulphur air vias ‘ 1.07 27 


13. OL 2h 3. 189 

The temperature of combustion therefore amounts to— 
14,133 _ 

3.189 ~ 





— 


4, 42° F. above, say, 62 

This temperature is 1,073° above what is produced when the 
surplus air amounts to 50 per cent, and isin the ratio of 3,359 to 
$,432-, or 1 to 1.32; that is to say, the gain of temperature from 
this cause is 32 per cent. If the usetul performance be in the 
same proportion the same quantity of puddled iron would be pro- 
duced by a reduced consumption of , 


—% of the coal which 


was used with 50 per cent excess of air, or a saving of 25 per 
cent in fuel. 

The economy arising from preliminary heating of the air by 
waste heat is less proportionately in these furnaces on account of 
the smaller quantity of air per pound of coal to be heated. That 
quantity being 10.7 plus 1.07 pounds equals 11.77, or, say, 12 pounds, 
absorbing 119 units of heat per pound for an increase of 500) P.: 
the total heat so applied amounts to 119 times 12 equals 1,428 
142800 
14123 
per cent of the total heat of combustion of 1 pound of coal, or 
@ saving of 9 per cent. For an increase of 1,000’ F. in the 
temperature of the air the saving is 17 per cent. 

MINERAL FUEL. 

Enormous quantities of combustible substances, of immense 
importance in metallurgy and the various arts, are found in the 
bosom of the earth. They are evidently produced by the de- 
composition of vegetables which grew im the vicinity or the 
débris of vegetables carried down by the rivers. Peat mosses, 
exhibit, though on a smaller scale, an example of this formation, 
as they consist of innumerable herbaceous vegetables, spontane 
ously decomposed by the action of the water and atmospheric 
air; and their various stages of alteration may be followed, from 
the perfectly herbaceous turf to the earthy turf presenting but 
few or no recognizable remains. 

The vegetable structure is frequently perfectly preserved in 
the mineral combustibles of the Tertiary formation, where pieces 
of wood, called lignite, are found stili retaining their original 
form, but having become friable and yielding a brown powder 
by pulverization. 

In the mineral fuel of older formations the vegetable structure 
has generally disappeared, and it forms black, brilliant, com- 

act, masses, of a schistose texture, yielding a black or more or 

ess brown powder. Jtiscalled pit coal, or sea coal, and is rare in 

the secondary but very abundant in the transition formation, 
in the upper stratum of which they are so frequent as to char- 
acterize them by the name of coal formation. 

In the upper strata of the transition rocks the mineral fuel, 
which is sometimes called anthracite, is generally very com- 
pact, rich in carbon, difficult to ignite, and yielding but little 
volatile matter by calcination. Anthracite issometimes, though 
rarely, found in the superior strata, and even in the secondary 
rocks. 

Pit coal of the coal formation yields on calcination a great 
quantity of volatile substance and inflammable gases, and expe- 
riences, prior to decomposition, an incipient fusion, while the 
coal remaining, or the coke, presents the appearance of a swollen 
or bloated mass. Although the structureof plants can nolonger 
be recognized in certain combustible minerals, their vegetable 
origin is unbounded, for in the layers of schist or sandstone 
which bound the layers of coal impressions of plants are fre- 
quentlyfound, which are so distinct and clear as to enable the 
botanists to detect the family to which they belong, and thus 
partly to restore the flora of antediluvial epochs. 

In the Tertiary rocks a mineral fuel is also found, which is 
soft or easily fusible, forming irregular masses ora kind of strata, 
and presenting a bearing analogous to thatof the lignites, while 
at other times they permeate layers of schist or sandstone be- 
longing to various geslogical formations, and then seem to arise 
from the decomposition by heat or other combustible minerals 
contained in the earth. Some of these substances, which are 
called bitumen, contain alargeamount of nitrogen and are fetid, 
yielding on distillation considerable quantities of carbonate of 
ammonia. 


units per pound of coal, or 1428x100 practically 10 
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They appear to have been generated by the putrefaction of 
animal matter, chiefly by that of fishes, the impressions of which 

Coals may be divided into five classes: 
are frequently found in the neigboring rocks. 

1. The anthracites. 

2. Fat and strong, or hard pit coal, 

3. Fat blacksmith’s or bituminous coal. 

4, Fat coal burning with a long flame. 

5. ay coal burning with a long flame. _ 

1. Calcination scarcely changes the appearance of anthracites, 
as their sapiens still retain their sharp edges and do not ad- 
here to each other. They have a vitreous luster and their sur- 
face is sometimes iridescent, while their powder is black or 
grayish black. They burn with difficulty, but generate a large 
amount of heat when their combustion is properly effected. In 
blast furnaces anthracites require a great blast, and those only 
can be used which do not soon fall to powder, as otherwise the 
furnace would be speedily choked. e have seen that anthra- 
cite is used in Wales for heating reverberatory furnaces, and 
it is now proper to remark that the flame produced by the com- 
bustible under these circumstances is not owing to the combus- 
tion of the volatile substances given off by the anthracite, but 
rather to the combustion of the carbonic oxide formed by the 
ae of air through a thick layer of the fuel. 

2. Fat and strong, or hard pit coals, yield a coke with me- 
tallic luster, but less bloated and more dense than that of black- 
smith’s coals. They are more esteemed in metallurgic opera- 
tions requiring a lively and steady fire, and yield the best coke 
for blast-furnaces. Their powder is brownish black. 

3. Fat bituminous or blacksmith’s coals yield a very bloated 
or swollen coke, with metallic luster, and more highly valued 
for forging purposes, because they produce a very strong heat, 
and allow the formation of small cavities, in which the pieces 
to be forged can be heated. Blacksmith’s coal is of a beautiful 
black color, and exhibits a characteristic fatty luster; its powder 
is brown. It is generally brittle, and breaks into cubical frag- 
ments which adhere to each other in the fire. 

4. Fatcoals burning with along flame generally yield aswollen, 
metalloid coke, less bloated, however, than that of blacksmith’s 
coal, These coals are much esteemed ina reverberatory fur- 
nace, particularly when a sudden blast is required, as in pud- 
dling, and are also well adapted to domestic purposes, and are 
preferred for the manufacture of illuminating gas. They yield 
a good coke, but in small quantity, and their powder is brown. 

5. Dry pitcoal burning with a long flame yields a solid met- 
alloidal coke, the various fragments of which scarcely adhere to 
each other by carbonization. This coal isalsoapplicable to steam 
boilers, and burns with a long flame, which, however, soon fails 
and does not produce the same amountof heat as the coals of the 
preceding class. 

LIQUID FUEL. 


The discovery of large quantities of petroleum in America 
and the accumulation of dead oil in Europe (owing to the tem- 
porary abandonment of the creosoting process) drew attention 
to the employment of these substances as liquid fuels. An 
American commission appointed to investigate the question of 
the employmentof petroleum as fuel reported that it was more 
than twice as effective as anthracite for steam-raising, and 
methods were soon papers for the use of liquid fuels. 

Moreover, numerous hydrocarbons exist whose properties are 
different, although their composition is the same, and these dif- 
ferent hydrocarbons give out different amounts of heat on com- 
bustion, which amounts do not (asin the case of other hydro- 
carbons also) always agree with the calorific power, calculated 
as the sum of that of their elements. Thus, whilst marsh 
ban by experiment 2,672 units per pound less than that due 

y calculation from its elements, both olefines and acetylene yield 
amuch larger amount of heat than is estimated from their chem- 
ical constituents. 


METHODS OF USING LIQUID FUEL, 

The various methods of using liquid fuel which had been in- 
troduced prior to the year 1878 have been classified into— 

1. Injection with compressed air.—In this plan the oil was in- 
jected through a double nozzle from a tank by means of com- 
pressed air, a layer of incandescent coke being kept on the fur- 
nace bars. This is evidently the forerunner of the method in- 
troduced by Mr. Tarbutt in 1885. 

2. Percolation through a porous bed.—The liquid fuel accom- 
panied by he.ted air percolates through a porous bed placed in 
the bottom of the furnace space. This system was introduced 
by C. J. Richardson in 1864, and improved in 1866 by the intro- 
duction of stear with the air supply. 

In Weir and Gray's modification of his plan, a porous bed was 
placed at the level of the fire bars, the oil coming in througha 
yerforated pipe at its lower surface; and a jet of steam carrying 


in air along with it, was introduced above the furnace door, 
Aydon places St. Clair Deville’s plan as used in French locomo- 
tives in this class, although it differs from Richardson's to some 
extent. The oil was allowed by Deville to trickle through 
numerous small channels on to the upper surface of heated fire 
bricks placed in the bottom of the ash pit of the furnace, air 
being admitted through a small damper at the same level. 

3. Vaporization.—The oil is fed into a small retort lying in 
and heated by the furnace; the gas which is thus formed issued 
through numerous openings in jets, which are ignited. This 
plan was introduced in America by Col. Foote in the United 
States gunboat Palos, and a similar plan was patented by Simm 
and Barff, of Glasgow. InCol. Foote’s plan the retort was places 
at the fire bridge: small pipes carrying 125 jets or burners were 
led from the retort along the lines of the fire bars, and steam 
was admitied into the furnace, superheated in a zigzag coil 
placed over the gas jets. 

4. Steam-spray injection.—A jet of steam, superheated, if 
possible, is used to inject the liquid fluid into the furnaces at the 
same time breaking it up into the finest spray, turning it either 
wholly or oe. into vapor, by the heat of the steam (and 
partly by the radiated heat of the furnace), and mixing it with 
the air supply, which is drawn in an induced current. This, in 
some form, has been the most successful, as it is the most con- 
venient method of applying oil fuel. Ithas been combined with 
a variety of arrangements in the combustion chamber, as, for 
instance, a layer of incandescent fuel covering the fire.bars; a 
portion of the fire bars covered with the fire bricks and the rest 
with fuel; a combustion chamber entirely of fire brick, all fire 
bars being removed. The late Harrison Aydon was the first to 
introduce a practicable method of his class, which was patented 
with Messrs. Wise & Field in 1865~’67. 

James Donald, of Glasgow, patented in 1868 a modification of 
the same plan, and another form was in 1874 applied by Urqu- 
hart to locomotives in Russia. Many varieties of injectors and 
nozzles have been subsequently introduced, but the successful 
use of oil on this system depends to a large extent on the proper 
distribution of brickwork in the combustion chamber, so that 
what is required is a combination of the best nozzle with the 
best construction of furnace. 

5. Vaporization in a separate (external) boiler or retort.—Herv 
the retort is not heated in the furnace, and the oil is vaporized 
by independent heating of the retort, or by the heat of steam 
passed into contact with the oil, or by a combination of both 
methods. The first was Dorsett’s plrn, patented in 1868 and 
1869; the second, a modification patented in America by Dr. ©. 
J. Eames in 1875, 

Eames’s generator was of wrought iron, similar to an ege- 
sha boiler placed on end. It was divided by horizontal iron 
shelves, projecting alternately from each side, nearly across tho 
generator. The generator was placed over a fireplace in which 
acoilof pipes A emit ar as a superheater for the steam, which, 
after passing through the coils, entered the generator at the bot- 
tom. The oil was admitted by a pipe at the top, and, running 
on to the top shelf, trickled across it and dropped to the shelf 
below, repeating this until the other shelves were passed in suc- 
cession. A large surface of oil was thus exposed to the action 
of the superheated steam, which, entering below, passed up- 
wards through the generator. The effect of contact between 
the steam and oil at the high temperature employed was that 
they mutually decomposed each other, and issued as gas at thc 
top of the generator through pipes with regulating valves, from 
which the gas passed to acombustion chamber. Air for con- 
bustion was admitted here, and the flame then entered the fur- 
nace, . 

The manufacture of gas from oil has received much attention 
in recent wr although chiefly in connection to its applica- 
tion to lightning. The production and quality of this gas are, 
however, of great interest in connection with the use of liquid 
fuel, and it is probable will influence the methods of using oil 
to a great extent. aa 

In the apparatus used by Pintsch, Keith, and others oil is 
simply dropped into a red-hot retort and volatilized inthis wa). 
from about 80 to 150 cubic feet of purified per gallon of oil 
being obtained, according to the quality of oil and the temper: 
ture employed. 

In a form of apparatus made by Messrs. Rogors, of Watford, 
the oil is injected as spray into the red-hot retort by means 0! 4 
steam jet, and from 110 to 120 cubic feet (after condensation and 
purification) of a very rich gas are obtained per gallon of oil. 
According to Archer's method of production, steam superheated 
to about 1,000° F. is made to pass through an injector and draw 
with it a quantity of oil, which becomes mixed with the steam. 

The mixture is further heated to about 1,300° F., when it re- 
ceives an additional quantity of oil, and finally this mixture 1s 
heated to about 2,400° F., whereby it is converted into perm:- 
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nent gas. The apparatus comprises three concentric cylindrical 
casings, of which the outermost is inclosed in brickwork, and 
consists of a superheater, having within it a helical passage and 
a retort, in which the gaseous mixture undergoes its final heat- 
ing. 


metal, formed with a helical passage, containing a helical pipe 
of smaller diameter. In the flue space issuspended the primary 
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blowing-iron, to the ‘“‘wetter-off,” who detaches it by applying 


| a moistened tool to the neck. 


The bottle is still withouta lip, which itis the ‘‘workman’s ” 
business to supply. He holds ihe bottle at the bottom by a rod 


| furnishedwith four prongs, which surround and clip the body. 
Separated by an annular flue space is the second casing, of | 


retort, consisting of a vertical cylinder closed at its bottom, | 


which is directly heated by a circle of gas jets. The hot gases 
from these jets ascend through the flue space, descend by the 


Within the enlarged part of the primary retort is a spherical 
shell, divided by perforated partitions, from which a helical pipe 
extends down nearly to the bottom of the primary retort, where 
it terminates with an open mouth. Steam supplied by a pipe 
enters the lowest coil of the superheater, and Howing upwards 
by a pipe through the interjector, to which the oil-supply pipe 
is connected, draws in the oil, which = with the steam 
through the pipe into the spherical shell. 

Here the oil and steam are thoroughly mixed, and the mix- 
ture passes down the helical pipe, up to the body of the retort, 
and out at the top by a pipe to the external mixing chamber, 
where an additional quantity of oil is supplied to it by a branch 
pipe. From the mixing chamber the mixed fluid enters the in- 
ner pipe of the helical retort, flows along its convolutions, out 
at its lower openend, back along the convolutions to the helical 
passage containing the pipe, thence by a pipe into the final re- 
tort, whence it passes away by another pipe as a permanent gas. 


GLASS MOLDS. 


Glass bottles are made of the very finest grade of cast iron, 
and the most skilled mechanics are needed in making them. 

The iron casting must be free from sulphur, and of a fins 
grain, otherwise it would too easily oxidize when in contact 
withthe glass. After the casting comes from the foundry it is 
usually put into what is known as pickle, where it remains sev- 
eral days, planed and turned into the lathes into any desired 
shape, then polished and smoothed, and if engraving of names, 
trade-marks, etc., are required, itis done after the mold is prac- 
tically completed. 

Although molds as a rule are handled carefully, they soon 
become corroded and burned by the action of the hot glass com- 
ing in contact with them. This prevents perfect bottles being 
made, entailing therefore constant renewal and the employment 
of a large number of furnaces, while in Europe no great care is 
taken in this respect, with the exception ofa very few factories. 

Bottle molds are made of either iron or brass, and whilst 
being worked must be maintained at nearly a red heat. A 
small aperture must be left in the lower part of every mold to 


He heats the neck of the bottie at an opening at the main fur- 
nace, or at an auxiliary furnace, coils a small piece of molten 
glass around the neck, and then fashions it whilst still ductile 
with a tool especially adapted for the purpose. When the rim 
or lip is finished, the workman takes the bottle out of the prongs 


| . . 
| of the holder with a pair of wooden tongs. 
annular flue space, and thence to another flue to the chimney. | 


allow the imprisoned air to escape whilst the hot glass is being | 


introduced. A mold for a cylindrical vesse] may be in one 
piece, but must taper slightly towards the bottom to permit the 
delivery of the expanded glass. In order to form the neck of 
the bottle the mold must be inat least two,and usually in three, 
pieces. 

ihe simplest form of a bottle mold consists of two sides 
hinged together at the base. The objection to this description 
of mold is the fact that where the two sides of the mold join a 


seam in the glass is always formed. This seam, however, is not | 


noticeable when the bottle is square and the joint of the mold is 
at two angles of the bottle. Molds in three pieces, which are 
used for wine bottles, are made up of one piece for the body and 
two for the neck, the latter being hinged together above the 
shoulder. The seam down the body is thus avoided, although 
two slight seams are observable in the neck. 

Bottles are made by a “‘set of hands” which usually consist 
of five persons, respectively known as the ‘“‘gatherer,” the 
“blower,” the ‘‘ wetter off,” the ‘‘ workman,” and the “ boy.” 
The simplest description of bottles, ‘‘ medicals,” are made in 
four processes, whereas other bottles require five. The glass 
being ready, whether in tanks or crucibles, the ‘‘ gatherer ” in- 


serts te end of his blowing-iron into the glass and collects as | 


much as he judges to be sufficient for his purpose; the ‘ blower ” 
now takes the blowing-iron, blows through it so that the glass 
becomes slightly expanded, and trundles it on a smooth iron 
slab until it assumes a conical form. 

He now opens the mold, inserts the conical bulb, closes the 
mold with his foot, and by blowing through the “ blowing- 
iron” forces the bulb to assume both externally and internally 
the internal form of the mold. He now allows the mold to 
Open, and removes the bottle attach: d to his blowing-iron. If 
it is a ‘‘medical” it is severed from the iron by tapping the 
latter on the edge of an iron tray, into which the bottle is al- 
lowed to fall, whence it is removed to the annealing kiln. If 
the bottle be large it is handed, whilst still attached to the 


| Capacity of— 


The ‘‘ boy” finally carries the finished bottle on a fork to the 
annealing kiln. The kiln is kept at a temperature rather be- 
low the melting point of glass until completely filled, when the 
source of heat is allowed to become gradually extinct. 

The wages paid to moldmakers in this country are very high, 
ranging from $12 to $25 per week, and the same class of work- 
men in Europe will not average more than $7 to $9 per week. 

PACKING 

After the bottles are taken to the packing houses they are 
thoroughly examined by a set of experienced men as to weight, 
corkage, height, even distribution of the glass, and general 
make. They have to be of a very good, general average to be 
passed, otherwise they are brokenupand remelted. Two-thirds 
of the glass is packed in open crates with either hay or packing 
paper; in the end is a cushion, and cleats are nailed on top of 
the crates, so that they will carry and store better. When 
packed in boxes quantities of hay are used, and they have to be 
well stuffed. 

The boxes are strapped on both ends with either oak or cedar 
straps, so that it is almost impossible for one of the boards to 
come off. Then each crate or box has to be plainly stenciled on 
the end as to the quality and description of the ware. Theyare 
then stored in warehouses until shipped. 

The prices paid for blowing bottles in America are largely set- 
tled by the trades unions. Thesame prices usually prevail over 
the whole country. Although Germany (our greatest competi- 
tor) is not controlled by these unions, the prices are mostly uni- 
form inall the factories there. They have the following pecu- 
liar way of paying their blowers. In the western part the unit 
for paying blowersis called “fer” (a French word meaning price) 
and the price for 100 fers is 1 franc or 80 pfennigs. 

In the northern part the unit is called hiittenstiick, and for 
100 hiittenstick 1 mark 50 pfennigs, are paid. In Shlesein, Bo- 
hemia, and Bavaria the unit is called schock, and 50 to75 pfen- 
nigs are paid. In Wiirtemberg and Baden the unit is called 
bund, and 44+ marks are paid. These units amount to about 
the same thing. 

The most important are the reckonings of the northern part 
of Germany. The whole price list of wages for bottles is ex- 
plained in the following: 

Prices for blowing flint-glass bottles in Germany 
Factory pieces. | Capacity of 


Factory pieces 
OG WOE an ccaskcvecdaecs 3 


4-pound count -. ‘ 2} 


! 

6-ounce count ................. }| 5-pound count 23 
&-ounce count -... , | 6-pound count 3} 
10-ounce count ..........--- ; | 8-pound count 4} 
12-ounce count ...........- aaa a 10-pound count 7 Fy 
ID OUMSS COTES goo6 ns cecccccccs J 12-pound count 6} 
20-ounce count ................. 1 16-pound count ad 8} 
32-ounce count -.....-...-. if 20-pound count ....... aon 
3-pound count ........--. lj 


The wages for 100 factory pieces is 1.50 marks, or 34 cents. 
If, for instance, a blower has delivered 
Hiittenstiick. 


2,500 2-pound bottles, he is credited for....... es nie 1,000 
6,000 10-pound bottles, he is credited for..........-......... eras 4,000 

| 1,000 32-pound bottles, he is credited for... ie ae ele cil 1,500 
I a a ella acne Stee: 6,500 


PRICES FOR BLOWING GREEN-GLASS BOTTLES IN GERMANY—GREEN PRE 
SCRIPTION WARE. 
French, oval, and round prescription. 
Hiittenstiick 
180 pieces, 4-] ounce, equal a iduialaticdes 100 
150 pieces, 1-2 ounces, equal........._... ihe : wal sale 100 
120 pieces, 3-6 ounces, equal _-__- 


stn uns baad ae : 100 
90 pieces, § oulices, equal...................-.---....... pilee ties 100 
eS a cinema cwbinkae sium enansaseweenenen ‘ 100 


56 beer bottles, l4-ounce, equal _................. jpkehechhankeumin chad gained ee 
46 beer bottles, 16-ounce, equal.............._.. 


nanabe Sindee 100 
42 beer bottles, 18-ounce, equal...... sasees tinpinteibakestian 100 
36 wine bottles, 32-ounce, equal .................- ies lc ala a le ad 100 

| 32 wine bottles, 24-ounce, equal ......__... a ht catia ht a . 100 


| 


26 quart bottles equal....................-.. son pemeithane ws ‘ 100 
Price for 100 hiittenst‘ick, 60 marks, or 13.8 cents. And then 
the blower iscompelled to make 4 per cent for nothing, to cover 
the breakage. 
This custom has still another advantage for the manufacturer. 
All other hands, such as shearers, packers, etc., are paid in the 
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same manner. This also forms a basis for the market price. 
When a manufacturer says to the agent, ‘‘I sell my ware for 
$2.25 per 100 hiittenstiick,” the agent knows the price of each 
bovtle. 

Ln dull times, when the manufacturer is compelled to sell at 
lower rates, he does notlower the price of the 100 hiittenstiick; 
he brings it before his blowers and tells them he can make asale 
if they are willing to reduce the price of the factory piece; 
for instance, a 20-ounce bottle of 1+ factory piece to 14 factory 

iece. If the blowers agree, all hands participate in the loss, 
lowers as well as manufacturers. This method prevents many 
strikes. 

After these statements, the foliowing tables of comparison 
illustrate the difference between blowers’ wages here and in Ger- 
many: 


Prices of blowers’ wages for green glass prescription and bottle ware. 


United 

















Contents. Weight. | States. Germany. 
ROUND PRESCRIPTIONS. 
Ounees. Per gross 
TL ch biniisseauendhnnneenineten 3 #0. 64 . 12 
isc coetmunaken nheseck adilehasekehhiywees 1} - 64 -14 
2 . 67 M4 
2 71 17 
3 .80 one 
5 - 90 -17 
6 96 17 
7 1.05 wv 
8 1,14 .23 
9 1.20 . 4 
Per doz. 
10 - 105 -03 
12 115 . 035 
14 «135 - 04 
17 14 045 
Per gross 
-61 2 
1 61 14 
5, ‘= .14 
: 17 
4 72 ey 
- 8 17 
. 96 23 
7 1.04 -23 
9 1.4 -2%3 
FLATS AND OBLONGS. 
Per doz. 
14 ounces il -il - 0275 
16 ounces 13 .12 . 0275 
18 . 145 . 03 
$2 ounces 22 - 165 . 04 
e Per gross. 
4and 5 dram (com.) .................. Maeoos 1 . 64 .12 
4 dram (deep plate) 1 7 -12 
5 dram (deep plate) 1 - 66 -12 
1} . 64 .14 
2 . 65 .14 
- 67 14 
- 09 -14 
2 a) -14 
: = = 
° 17 
4 81 17 
4} 85 17 
5 89 17 
54 . 5 17 
6 97 17 
6} 1.00 .17 
7 1. 02 17 
8 1.10 -23 
Per doz 
9 10 ° 
10 - 10 . 0225 
13 115 - 025 
14 .12 . 08 
15 135 - 0825 
18 -14 . 085 
20 15 - 0425 
23 16 045 
24 17 - 0475 
26 .18 . 06 
33 -19 6 
30 .w - 06 
Do 32 21 . 06 
TE SRN, WD oc a cicene nenucécncnsdiies enue eins .13 - 08 
Seotch ales, 15 oumces......................}..--.... . 15 - O85 
WINES. 
IND oo nn ccroneninsd hesaisnen te beean pul 10 10 - 0225 
PN :.. vn ctsutcnedteceigahdaleccaitheld 2 oat - 025 
RD ikiatciccnecesteetdscdindbnemubiuade 3 115 . 8 
lisse dats cnniendhiersindestptemeaenantinadal 16 18 - 08 
acetal 20 15 . 035 
PU Mics sahasst heels sce cantucucnte 2 16 . 085 
Lo? Rea eae 24 17 04 
wines, 6 to gallon ................... 18 14 - 0825 
Rhine wines, 5 to gallon ................... 2 16 . 035 
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Prices for other labor connected with the glass business. 














Germany. America. 
ial NR iter dia wan $0. 50 #2. 00 
ENN «., ctevetntindedbinces. wi . 375 2.00 
EE OS ee 0. 25- . 375 1.25 
EE LE A ELE LE LAA AER .15- .20 #0. 50- . 60 
eens .15 60 
Annealing oven tenders __................- - 50 1. 50-2. 00 
EE a ee a eee 7 2. 00-3. 50 
ali iene el ii on 2.00 
ie a . 75-1. 00 3.50 
RI She, chin dadivtin deeagithioesniewwniate 7% 2.50 
INS, oo, his SDA Dantas stb tamurewd aa cea 75 3.50 
I i a 75 2. 50 
ka ne eee Sher ee . 375 1.50 


The market price for glass is regulated on the basis of the 
glass-blower’s wages. For green glass, 3 marks, or 70 cents per 
100 hiittenstiicks, is the basis on which green glass is sold in 
Germany. 


Per gross. Per gross, 

GG ii cic tcw hscttiowainins 80. i iiirdacwececnenntennscen . 84 
i iittccceenmnnenncdamnonne i aalnebdeciienilennce te aie 1,12 
hie Be oeauiantea Wee SP cecccasaccss 1,12 
as sSstc becabedeticine IN oti icnisineniisiencch dininkete ahindn 4.12 
DO ialh, cain ivbitieinibiteictininatd I alae 1, 68 

Beer bottles and mineral-water bottles. 

Sib akties taripietsactennesccinnmnnweemndniertes $1.80 
iain s ciensieeadenapnauabvamiaonanienraitinnn eet 2.20 
1 pint, 18 ounces worms ee er ee. a A ae 2. 40 
ES ec vac cbis aiebGusdwcen iamibomsee 2, 80 
ae cnmebbehebiuweichecees & 15 
a a Fa oe phccechwedkeweedeces 3.80 


At such prices goods are sold when packed in boxes of 1 cubic 
meter, free on board, Hamburgand Bremen. The freight rate to 
New York and Philadelphia for 1 cubic meter of glass is $1.50. 

A box of I cubie meter will contain 72 gross bottles of + ounce; 
54 gross bottles of 1 ounce; 30 botties of 2 ounces. 

In view of the fact thatthe cost of bottles is re mted by 
90 per cent of labor done in this country, and quality and work- 
manship being superior to the foreign, coupled with the fact 
that the wages in this country are three times as high, the 
claim of a protective duty sufficient to maintain the present 
standard of wages is justified. 

The ning of our market, the overflowing it with a cheaper 
grade of ware, will force our industry to a large reduction of 


—_— 
he manufacture of glass requires a high degree of skilled 
labor, and many years of apprenticeship are devoted to acquir- 
ing the necessary skill and ability. 

If we compare the life of an American workingman, his home 
life, advantages for his children, etc., with that of the European, 
a great-contrast is found. Here, on the average, comfort and 
contentment are found, whereas the European experiences these 
in a muchlessdegree. Socialism and anarchism had their origin 
in the industrial parts of Europe. and the cause of it can easily 
be traced to the miserable condition of their working people. 

If a man receives reasonable pay for his labor, he takes pains 
with and pride in his work, and is a much better citizen than if 
it is a constant struggle against poverty. 


The Popular Vote in 1892 and the Tariff. 





SPRECH 
HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 


ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: 

Mr.SPRAKER: Attheelection for Presidentin November, 1892, 
the following total votes were cast for the candidates: 
Ne nn dlc cwdetondedeueaes coccee 5, 556, 918 
Benjamin Hurrison, Republican .......... .......-..........-.-------- 5,176, 108 
I dd oeednsiesoennere 1, 041, 028 
ee nn necccccmmerenseecncacece 206,185 
itll 8 a ELE EE: eae 21, 164 

The electoral votes were cast as follows: 
a, | | 
Benjamin Harrison. Bepetticun SEMEN kc aebec deka tints ocnieses<<ce 145 
Fee TITY IG ok, Ses bbs an cei edeieeewin ericoneweeoee 2 


It is interesting to ascertain where the popular and electoral 
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votes which elected Mr. Cleveland came from. The following 


is an analysis of the vote: 


States casting a majority of votes for Mr. Harrison. 


Harrison. | Cleveland. | Weaver. | Bidwell. 

















States. | 
coone 

PD aatncdegdaceededvesen 219, 795 196, 367 20, 595 6, 402 
NE ook oad haiaiiehbel 62, 923 48, 044 2, 381 3, 062 
Massachusetts. ..... .- ae 202, 814 176, 813 3, 210 7,539 
Michigan. ......-.....------- 222, 708 202, 296 19, 892 14, 069 
Minnesota ........-.--.-----| 122, 8:3 100, 920 29, 313 12, 182 
I 5 tk stitraetinh snc 18, 851 17, 581 7, 334 549 
Nebraska ._.....--..-.------- | 87, 227 24, 943 83, i34 4, 902 
New Hampshire -...-..-.-.--- | 45, 658 42, O81 292 1, 297 
= es 405, 187 404, 115 oS oo 
Pennsylvania -.......------- 516, OL 452, 264 7 5, 128 
MhOGS ISIANG .... o-2- -c00-0e- 26, 972 24, 335 - 228 1, 654 
South Dakota. .-.....-..-- 34, 888 9, 081 PRU Vcncciccuwedh ‘ 
EL cn Gowen cesnunel ee 37, 992 16, 325 43 1,415 
Washington ...........----- 36, 460 29, 802 19, 165 2, 542 
a UE Distcltens catenins 7, 722 530 
WO Sawin. 2, 048, 763 1, 744, 967 243, 417 | 107, 278 

| | 
Mr. Harrison's popular vote was..-..........-------+-----.+----------- 2, 048, 763 
Mr. Cleveland’s popular vote Was..-..............--.--..-------------- 1, 744, 967 
le I 6 fig tcc gan cntshn<atintinieenntinteeegemee 303, 796 

States casting a majority of votes for Mr. Cleveland. 

States. | Cleveland. | Harrison. | Weaver. | Bidwell. 

} 
SSE Ha Bear are Gud ae 
California. ......-----.-.---- } 118, 293 118, 149 25, 352 8, 129 
Connecticut. ......---.------ 82, 395 77, 025 806 4, 025 
DelsWETC. ...... 2.22 .5..52-00- 18, 581 18, 083 13 565 
ea 426, 281 399, 288 22, 207 25, 870 
Indtana.........---c0<---0<- 262, 740 255, 615 22.3 13, 050 
New Jersey -.........-...--- 171, 042 156, 068 969 8, 131 
Now York .......... -<.....- 654, 868 609, 350 16, 429 | 38, 190 
Winconett: .. ..... .2..--+----/ 177, 335 170, 791 9, 909 | 13, 132 
oo | 1,911,535 1, 804, 369 97, 893 | 111, 092 

' } 
Mr. Cleveland’s popular vote Was.....................-...-...--...... 1,911,535 
Mr. Harrison’s popular vote was... ..... seit tnetiipiteandiadeedaiiinaindiiatanitaciaiieadin 1, 804, 369 


Mr. Claveland’s majority —.................... 107, 166 


Popular vote of the Southern States. 





























States. Cleveland. | Harrison. | Weaver. | Bidwell. 
—— cceecamiaedd 

Ric his tecncinistinccn 138, 138 9, 197 85, 181 239 
iia tinea ately eens 87, 834 46, 884 11, 831 113 
DM iiedacsescy sacs cnaug TE Dictutngceiiieeiiies 4,843 475 
MNO x diceoscciveaseesche 129, 361 | 48, 305 | 42, 937 9R8 
OS a | 175, 461 | 135, 441 23, 500 6, 442 
pO re eee } 87, 922 13, 282 oo 
ON SS a Es | 113, 866 92, 736 796 5, 877 
DOMINION ooo. occ ce dencece 40, 237 | 1, 406 | 10, 256 910 
IE ck nttecs data useieal 268, 398 226, 918 41,213 4,331 
North Carolina.............| 132, 951 100, 342 44, 736 2, 636 
South Carolina.........--.- 54, 692 13, 345 | as ee 
ID, gid dn enchne ines \ 138, 874 100, 331 23, 477 4,851 
ET, sacle Ole nbsndccateeawale eitais 239, 148 81, 444 99, 688 2, 165 
WEED ong sccvesscnswanees 163, 977 | 113, 262 | 12, 275 2, 738 
West Virginia.............. 84, 467 | 80; 293 | 4,166 2) 145 

MOB ds ttidtecnitios 1, 885, 469 | 1, 063, 186 420, 587 33, 910 
Mr. Cieveland’s popular vote was... ................................. 1, 88% 469 
pm a) eee eee 1, 063, 186 
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From the foregoing statement of the popular vote for Presi- 
dent in 1892 it will be seen that of the Northern States, includ- 
ing Delaware, which gave pluralities for Mr. Cleveland, his ma- 
jority over Mr. Harrison was 107,166 votes, while of the North- 
ern States which gave pluralities for Mr. Harrison his majority 
over Mr. Cleveland was 303,796 votes. Now, deduct the 107.166 
from 303,796 and we find that Mr. Harrison’s majority over Mr. 
Cleveland was 196,630, 

The majority which Mr. Cleveland received in the Southern 
States over Mr. Harrison was 822,263, and if we deduct from that 
majority Mr. Harrison’s majority of 196,630 in the Northern 
States we will find that Mr. Cleveland’s total majority was 625,- 
633, and for which the Democratic party is indebted to the 
Southern States. 

I have made the foregoing statement froma careful examina- 
tion of the figures showing the votes for President for the pur- 

of refuting the claim of the Democrats that the vote for 

dent in 1892 was a declaration in favor of free trade. The 
Southern States are Democratic without reference to the tariff 
question, and their votes can not be claimed on that issue. 
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The following States gave popular votes for Mr Weaver: 





' 


States Weaver. | Cleveland Harrison Bidwell 
OO ii ie A 38, 620 1, 688 
Se ‘ 10, S20 }...... 8, 599 288 
Kansas... Shatadieeihbanints 163, 111 | 157, 237 4, 538 
Nevada......... sa ee 7, 264 | 74 2,811 80 
North Dakota 17, 700 |... : 17,519 899 
252, 179 | 714 224, 786 7, 452 
’ 

Mr. Weaver's popular vote was ae ae .. 252,179 
Mr. Harrison's popular vote was june i 4, 786 
Mr. Weaver's majority was. - . — . 27,393 


Now, if we give the Democrats credit for the popular vote cast 
for Mr. Weaver and deduct it from Mr. Harrison’s majority in 
the Northern States there will still remain a majority of 169,237. 

If the States were all fully represented in the Senate by two 
Senators there would be 88 Senators; but the States of Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming have vacancies, and there are only 
85 Senators at this time. The Senate is composed of 44 Demo 
crats, 38 Republicans, and 3 Populists. The House is composed 
of 356 members when all of the districts are represented. 
are now two vacancies, leaving 354 members. 

There are 10 Populists, 124 Republicans, and 220 Democrats. 
The Populists have most frequently voted with the Democrats. 
Of the 44 Democrats in the Senate, 30 are from the late slave 
hoiding States; out of the 220 Democrats in the House 124 are 
from the Southern States. Allof the Democrats from the South- 
ern States would have been elected to Congress without refer- 
ence to their party platform. I, therefore, do not think the 
claim of Democrats that Mr. Cleveland’s election and the elec- 
tion of a majority of Democrats to this Congress was an expres- 
sion of public sentiment in favor of free tradeor a tariff for reve- 
nue only, is sustained by the facts. 

But the history of tariff legislation by the Democratic Con 
gress is sufticient to convince the unbiased mind that the whole 
theory of free trade is fallacious and impractical when applied 
to the United States. The elections wuich have taken place in 
all the Northern States since Mr. Cleveland was elected have 
served to correct any erroneous interpretation of the conditions 
whieh made it possible to elect Mr. Cleveland and a Democratic 
Congress in 1892. 

Before the McKinley act went into operation the merchants 
all over the country began to put up the prices on their goods, 
and always explained to their customers that it was on account 
of the McKinley tariff. In many instances goods on which the 
prices were advanced were on the free list, but the merchants 
took advantage of the situation and raised the prices on all their 


There 


goods. There was much dissatisfaction with the condition of 
finances. The depreciation of silver and the appreciation of 


gold had a tendency to disturb the values of almost all ¢com- 
modities. There were many people who were suffering financial 
reverses, and were inclined to believe the assertions of Demo- 
crats that what the country needed was a change of Adminis- 
tration. This discontent and unrest of the people found expres- 
sion at the ballot box, and resulted in the devlien of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. But the changes which the people wanted did 
not come. With the election of the Democratic President and 
Congress there came upon the country such distress as was never 
before known to our people. 

There have been pinching times before, but the suffering dur- 
ing last twelve months has been unparalleled in the United 
States. And what brought about this deplorable condition of 
affairs but a want of confidence in the Democratic party and its 
free-trade tendencies? The Democrats undertook to revise the 
tariff on revenue lines, but it soon developed that the industries 
in the Southern States would receive ample protection, while 
the products of Northern farms would be discriminated against. 
Sugar and rice received larger protection than any other farm 
products. The products of the Northern agriculturists were 
cut down about one-half and wool placed on the free list. 

WOOL. 

The Democrats put iron ore and coal on the protected list at 
4) cents a ton and put wool on the free list; the injustice of this 
was expressed in Mr. Cleveland’s letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, when he said: 

[In these circumstances it may well excite our wonder that Democrats are 
willing to depart from this the most Democratic of ail tariff principles, and 
that the inconsistent absurdity of such a proposed departure should be em 
phasized by the suggestion that the woot of the farmer be put on the free 


list and the protection of tariff taxation be placed around the iron ore and 
coal of corporations and capitalists. 


And strange as it may seem every Democrat from Ohio voted 
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for free wool. If Senator Brice had made the bold stand in 
favor of a duty on wool which he did for a duty on coal and iron 
ore, I think he could have saved the duty. Goal and iron ore 
are raw materials, but wool is the farmer’s finished product. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE openly advocated taking the duty off of 
wool in some remarks he made in the House in reply to Mr. 
REED. Mr. OUTHWAITE said: 

The gentleman from Maine could not close his remarks without the cus- 
tomary sneer based on the fact that the large bulk of the Democratic party 
comes from the South, and that the long service of the members sent here 
from that region has entitled them to a ppeeewenee upon this conference 
committee by virtue of the rules that obtain in this House and the other. 
But we have those conferees sacrificing the interests—the private interests 
they might be termed—of their own section, as much as they require any 
sacrifice from us of the North. This bill, framed, if it may be said to have 
been framed, by a majority of gentlemen from the South, gives to the poor 
and shivering wretches of the North, with its long winters, free wool and 
cheaper garments with which to clothe themselves, [Applause on the 
Democratic side. } 

The great leader in that movement, who at the time he began it was a 
Representative on this floor and is now a Senator in the other end of the 
Capitol, was therepresentative at that time of a great woolgrowing region 
of the United States, and his State is still one of the great producers of that 
staple. Yet he said, “If it will give cheaper garments to the people of this 
country my people will not ask that yours be taxed a dollar for their benefit.” 

What greater humiliation could our sheep-raisers and wool- 

rowers be subjected to than to have their representatives in 
Gcngress barter away their rights for the sake of political pre- 
ferment at the hands of the gentlemen of the Southern States. 
The South wants no tariff on cotton, because they have no com- 
petitors for that product. They raise more cotton than is con- 
sumed in the United States, and there is scarcely any cotton 
imported to this country, although there is no ny on imported 
cotton. But not so with wool. We produce only about one- 
half of the wool which is used in the United States, and there- 
fore large quantities of wool come from abroad. Without pro- 
tection Ohio woolgrowers can not hope to compete with foreign 
countries, where lands are cheap and the cost of raising sheep 
is comparatively small. 

Ohio is the greatest woolgrowing State in the Union, and 
that industry was deserving of better treatment at the hands of 
her representatives in this Congress. I am glad to be able to- 
say that all the Republicans from Ohio have stood up manfully 
for their State. 

SUGAR. 

Why has sugar always been protected with either duties or 
bounties? Simply because there is not sugar enough raised in 
the United States for home consumption, and without protection 
foreion sugar would be brought here so cheap that the sugar 
industries of the United States would be crushed out. The same 
considerate care which protects the sugar of Louisiana ought to 
be extended to the great wool industry of the Northern States, 
If there is to be a tariff for revenue only, then in the name of 
justice do not place high protective duties on some commodities 
and put others equally deserving of protection on the free list. 
Give to all that mede of protection which will enable our own 
people to produce, manufacture, and consume our own necessa- 
riesand comforts of life, and thereby sustain the industries of this 
country and furnish employment to our own people rather than 
transfer to other lands and other people the opportunities for 
labor and employment which rightfully belong to the inhabit- 
ants of the United States. 

I do not think placing wool cn the free list will cheapen the 
price of woolen goods very much, if at all. The protection is 
still allowed to the manufacturers of woolen goods, and the orly 
discrimination is against the woolgrowers. mpetition among 
home manufacturers and merchants caused great reductions of 
prices in all kinds of woolen a. 

But suppose the effect should be to slightly reduce the price 
of woolen goods, still it would not be beneficial to the working- 
men of the United States. It will reBult in curtailing home 
labor, while the thing they want is employment, whereby they 
can earn money to buy what is necessary for the sustenance of 
themselves and families. There has beena large number of un- 
employed men around the ital for several months known as 
‘*Coxey’s army.” I submit what they needed most was not co 
much cheap clothing as profitable and constant ne. 

In my judgment the way to pears work for all who desire 
to labor is to build up American industries and develop our 
home resources. If the machinery is started, there will be work 
enough. But under a reduced tariff the omer is that the re- 
duction will come off of the wages of the workingmen. I earn- 
estly hope that such will not be the result, but the conditions 
and tendencies are in that direction. 

It seems to me that our duty lies in affording as much protec- 
tion to all of our varied interests as will compensate for the dif- 
ference of wages which American laboring men have been ac- 
customed to receive in excess of the prices for the same kind of 
labor in foreign countries. Itis difficult to tell what that dif- 
ference is, but I would make it enough to secure the desired end. 
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We can not afford to place working people in this country on 
the low scale of wages which exists abroad. We have no aris- 
tocracy of birth, and we wantno distinction of classes which w’|| 
result in oppression to any portion of the people. 

In the beginning of our industrial aTairs there was a prevya- 
lent opinion that protection was for the sole benefit of the manu- 
facturers. But it is now well understood that with as cheap 
laborin the United Statesas prevails in Europe our manufacturers 
could compete with those engaged in the same lines of trade in 
foreign lands. But itis neither wise nor patriotic to prostrate 
the well-being of our own people in order to extend the theory 
of free trade. It is sometimes said that mankind are brothers 
all, and that our duty lies in obliterating every distinction favor- 
able to particular nations. But1 think otherwise. It is neces- 
sary that the United States shall first provide for the proper 
wants of her own people. 

BIMETALLISM. 

Iam in favor of protecting Americans in all of their enter- 
prises to the extent of the difference between labor at home and 
abroad; and I am in favor of bimetallism. Gold and silver be- 
ing the metals out of which money is to be coined, I think that 
Congress should provide for the coinage of silver as well as gol, 
to the end that our people shall be supplied with sufficient money, 
and that gold may not be unduly appreciated and silver depre- 
ciated. 1 would maintain the parity of the two metals on tho 
present ratio if possible. But if that can not be done by inter- 
national agreement, I would contrive some measure whereby 
the dollars of gold and silver would circulate side by side. |i 
either is more valuable than the other, the cheaper will drive 
the other out of circulation, and the volume of circulation wil! 
thereby be decreased. 

This country greatly prospered under Republican rule; and | 
have full confidence in the great principles of our party. The 
dissensionsin the Democratic ranks are so irreconcilable that the 
country can not hope to prosper under their control of public 
affairs. Confidence is necessary to the success of public meas- 
ures, and it goes without saying that neither the people of this 
countrynor of those abroad have sufficient confidence in the lev- 
islative and administrative capacity of the Democratic party to 
insure the greatest development of our natural resources or pro- 
mote the vast producing and manufacturing interests of this 
country. The brief time the party has been in power has ser veil 
to convince the people that the promised ‘‘ good times” will nt 
come so long as the Democratic party remains in power. 

In all of the Southern States the Republican party is incap.- 
bie of achieving success. The great Northern States alone can 
be relied upon to support the principles of that party. There- 
fore it is our duty as patriotic citizens to stand firmly by the 
grand old party which piloted us through the storm of rebellion 
and landed us safely in the harbor of peace. 


The Tariff. 


“LET ME WRITE THE BALLADS OF A NATION, AND I CARE NOT WHO 
MAKES THEIR LAWS.” —Sletcher. 


SPEECH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov: 
ernment, and for other purposes. 
THE TARIFF AND DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing could more distinctly emphasize the 
deficient sense of proportion as well as of propriety in the Dem- 
ocratic majority in the House than the two hours limitation they 
im d on the consideration of 600 Senate amendments to the 
Wilson bill—twelve seconds to each amendment. 

Having thus ns debate before the bill was passed, they 
raciously permitted it to continue afterward for a period o! ten 
ays. Itis certainly a misconception that supposes they can 

become famous by conduct which once made a judge infamous— 
the decision of a cause first and the hearing of it afterwards. 
The grain of mercy they have mingled with their unexampled 
rigor I thankfully accept, and avail myself of it to express what 
I would have preferred to express in debate had the clemency 
of our masters gone to that extent. 
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DEMOCRATIC DEFICIENCIES. 


The Democratic party and the country—the delinquencies of 
the one and the distresses of the other—constitute a situation 
which arrests public attention and invites publiccriticism. The 
relation of the two parts of the situation is not that of mere for- 
tuitous coincidence but, obviously that of cause and effect. Be- 
ing charged with the responsibilities of Government, that party 
is under an obligation, from which nothing short of faithful per- 
formance can absolve it, to wisely administer the Government in 
the interests of the governed. 

The huge disproportion between this obligation and the ability 
of Democrats to redeem it must of course be reckoned within 
any just judgmentof the moral character of their performances. 
The difficulties which our limitations impose are our greatest 
hindrances to advancement. There are two periods in human 
life in which a person is not expected to do man’s work—the 
feebleness of childhood and the decrepitude of age. It is unu- 
sual to expect great exertions either from the cradle or from 
crutches. 

The Democratic party ison crutches, and itis unreasonable to 
expect it to perform wisely and efficiently the herculean task of 
governing so great acountry as ours. And, singularly enough, 
they are themselves as sensible as we are of their deficiencies; 
but they justify themselves by the philosophy of ‘‘Skimpole,” 
that an intention to perform without the means of doing so hon- 
estly cancels the obligation. 

However, on account of the commission they hold from the 

ople and the manner in which they have acquitted themselves 
Int e execution of that commission, they are to-day an object 
of widespread and most engaging interest. 

The contemplation of their situation makes us profoundly 
sensible of the obligation we are under to indulge some tender- 
ness toward the infirmities with which they are afflicted; for I 
hazard nothing in saying that the present circumstances of that 
party, inward and outward, present to the Sy yneeee mind 
every claim to sympathy and commiseration that extreme and 
heartrending distress can ever establish. 

There are, therefore, considerations arising outof the natural 
benevolence of the human heart which increase the reluctance 
with which I direct public attention to a career of political fa- 
tuity and faithlessness, of spoliation and scandal, devastation 
= distress, unexampled in the history of political administra- 
tion. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE ALMIGHTY. 

And this compassionate tenderness is enhanced by a recollec- 
tion of Thomas fr. Benton, a distinguished Democrat of the olden 
time, and John C. Calhoun, another luminous figure in that 
party’s history. These gentlemen were not friends. After the 
death of the latter a friend asked Benton what he had to say 


‘ about Calhoun. He replied: ‘‘ Nothing at all, sir. When the 


Almighty puts his hands on a man [ take mine off.” 

There is at this time obvious warrant for the belief that the 
Almighty has put his hands on the Democratic party, and Iought 
therefore to take mineoff. It may be, though I will not assume 
to passa definitive judgment upon so delicate a matter, but it 
may be that our brethern are not only in the hands of the Al- 
mighty, but, like Cromwell in his dying hour, are feeling that 
“It isa fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 

THEIR SINS SET BEFORE THEM IN SONG. 


I shall not set before our unregenerate brethren their sins of 
omission and commission in the scarlet livery of their real tur- 
pitude, but I shall let the matters be established by witnesses of 
well-approved character for tenderness and mercy. I shallsum- 
mon the Muses, who each in her own peculiar field. yet all with 
uniform consent and true poetic ardor, have volunteered to 
transmit the manifold delinquencies which shall engage their 
pens to coming generations on wings of immortal song. 

This may not be without novelty; neither is it without pro- 

riety. ; 
. It was the virtuous Andrew Fletcher who said: ‘‘ Let me 
write the ballads of a nation and [ care not who makes their 
laws.” 'The convictions and sentiments of nations have been ut- 
tered as effectively and intelligibly by the tongues of singers as 
by those of sages. The loftiest patriotism, the noblest purposes, 
the grandest thoughts have breathed their inspiration through 
the voices of the poets in all the ages. 
MUSIC MAY RESCUE THEM. 

Nor can our brethren complain of this tenderness, for they 
must derive some solace from the reflection that they will go 
down to oblivion by the means which have for ages been em- 
ployed in perpetuating in the rememberance of mankind the re- 
nown of those worthy achievements which have been the themes 
of the world’s greatepics. A still higher motive moves me here 
to the hope of reclaiming some who though out of the kingdom 
now are not without hope. The difficulty of reforming Demo- 
crates infected with the virus of pestilential economic heresies 


a 
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is that as soon as they fall out of one error they tumble into 
another. . : 

Like the unhappy person in the Scriptures afflicted with devils, 
when the seven devils were cast out, seven other devils worse 
than the others wentin, and the last estate of the man was worse 
than the first. Music is credited in history with many miracles 
and mighty deeds. So I would fain hope that the enchanting 
strains of Helicon’s harmonious measures may drive out of our 
brethren the politicai devils which possess them, as the evil 
spirit fled from Saul when David took his harp and played. 

THEIR APOSTASY. 

A party platform is supposed to contain a declaration of a 
party’s principles. Adherence to the great lines of policy and 
the leading tenets of political faith therein declared is a meas- 
ure of a party's sincerity and a test of the integrity of its pre- 
tensions and of the honesty of its purpose to keep faith with the 
people. 

The circumstance in connection with the Democratic varty 
which stands out in the boldest relief as a picturesque and im- 
posing spectacle of perfidy and dishonor, arresting public atten- 
tion andchallenging public criticism is its conspicuous disregard 
and undisguised contempt of the principles of the Chicago plat- 


form which contains the latest authoritative utterance of the 
party. It goes without saying that platforms are sometimes 
drawn with consummate art, phrased with the skill with which 


acelebrated hunter shot ‘‘ to miss if it wasa calf and hit if it 
was a wolf.” 

Sometimes political bodies make the most celestial professions 
when they have in mind the most subterranean practices. Of 
course there may be an honest departure from previously de- 
clared principles, due to a conviction of error in the past, ac- 
companied by a desire to be right in the future. If a platform 
is wrong it ought not to be followed. If itscommands are more 
honored in the breach than in the observance they should be 
broken. Itis wise in us to correct our former declarations by 
our later and sounder views, and not relinquish our present con- 
victions of duty out of veneration for past errors. 

We can better guide our party ship by the observations of to- 
day than by those of last year, and not to do so convicts us of the 
inexpiable sin of being partisans before we are patriots. [honor 
the statesmen who do not quail before the taunt of inconsistency, 
who are heroic enough not to withhold the homage due to truth 
and progress by denying that they have changed their minds. 
The willingness to do so under the influence of new light and 
clearer reason has ever distinguished the wise from the other- 
wise. 

So that in summoning a muse to set before our brethren a 
poetic expression of the attitude of their performance toward 
their promises I do not mean to sit in judgment on the honesty 
of their departure from their platform, though under all the 
circumstances I doubt if they are able to establish an incontest- 
able title to any principles whatever, for I have observed many 
times and oft a degree of equivocation and tergiversation which 
convinced me that they were in the situation of the Whig party 
in England fifty years ago when it was said it had abandoned all 
principle and adopted the great philosophic maxim, ‘‘ Run with 
the hares and hunt with the hounds.” 

Iam not sure from the facility they have recently shown for 
juggling with public questions that Lowel! did not have them 
in mind when he wrote: 

That a merciful Providence fashioned us hollow 

O’ purpose that we might our principles swallow. 
The belly can hold a great many of them, it can— 
And bring them up ready for use like a pelican. 

But the muse is ready, and the platform voicing itself in her 
rythmic accénts tells its own pathetic story. 


THE CHICAGO PLATFORM, 


I was once a joyous platform; in Chicago I was made; 

‘rhe people laughed and hollered and the bands all came and played. 
My planks were joined so neatly that the carpenters declared 
"T'was a case of clear perfection, and they’d lick the man who dared 
Insinuate that I was anything but staunch and good; 

And now there ain't enough of me for campaign kindling wood. 

W here are now those vocal efforts and those sentiments sublime? 
Those tunes played gladly out of key and mostly out of time? 
Gone into deep oblivion; laid high upon the shelf. 

Dear, patriotic speeches, you're back numbers, like myself. 

They said they mademe strong enough to cope with auy fate, 

And yet I proved as fragile as a chunk of armor plate; 

To patriotic fires I'd give some splinters, if I could, 

But now there ain't enough of me for campaign kindling wood, 


THE CUCKOO CHORUS. 


As a natural result of a situation produced by throwing away 
the chart and losing the compass, the Democratic ship has gotten 
out of the way, and in its frantic efforts to keep its bow in the 
direction of port, is continually changing its course, tacking 
hither and thither at the mercy of executive wind and pop- 
ulace wave, with nothing more than a hope of reaching port by 
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aecident rather than by good navigation, provided it success- 
fully steers between the Presidential Scylla and the Senatorial 
Charybdis. The real situation is not inaptly depicted in poetic 
numbers by the cuckoos themselves in the following chorus: 


CHORUS, 


In stress and travail we waited 
For a tariff for revenue; 
When at last it came, belated, 
We found that it didn’t come trae. 
* Twas rank and foul with protection, 
A loathsome and horrible pill, 
But as cuckoos tn lowly subjection, 
We must love it—so pass the bill! 


lor years through red ink waves we waded 
’ Gainst protection, a sin and a shame; 
We have howled till our lungs were abraded, 
‘We have kicked till our shanklets were lame. 
We've drubbed the drum, blown on the trumpet, 
Chased Robbery down dale and up hill, 
But now Grover tells us to hump it 
For his tariff—so pass the bill! 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 


No people in their right minds were ever before the victims 
of such a monumental delusion as that practiced upon them by 
the Democratic party in 18uz. Ip our memories still linger 
vivid pictures of Democratic processions with flying banners, 
emblazoned with the ue legends: ‘‘Cleveland and prosper- 
ity,” ‘‘ Democracy and high waves,” ‘‘ Down with protection.” 
In the compass of two fleeting years our eyes were greeted and 
our souls saddened by quite other and di t ions with 
quite other and different banners and legends, processionsof the 
unemployed with banners bearing the strange devices: ‘‘ Give 
aes “Give us ene “On to Washington.” 

‘he dimensions of this dece practiced upon a confid 
people will never be coupe’ ae have only glimpses rie 
struck like sparks from the glowing hearts of these who have 
felt the pangs of calamity which followed in the wake of that 
shameless betrayal. Let the kindled soul of one of the sufferers 
tell the story in poetic measure: 


BEFORE THE BLECTION.—WHAT THE VOTER WAS TOLD aND WHAT HAS RE- 
SULTED. 





Who told you a year ago or more 
‘To vote for Grover Cleveland sure 
And have good times forevermore? 


The Democrats. 
Who told you *d imcrease your pay, 
And give you work from Gay to day, 
And help your pocketevery way? 

The Democrats. 
Who said t'was t to have free trade, 
And have our in England made, 


\W here the laborer is so poorly paid? 
The Democrats. 


Who, when our business was having a boom. 
Called for a change and stopped most every loom, 
And marched down the streets with a rooster and broom? 


Who said that the tariff was robbing the poor; 
That the manufacturers were ‘‘robbers " sure; 
And that.all monopoly they would cure? 

The Democrats. 


Who told you you'd have lots of money; 
‘And if the rich aidu’t suffer i¢-would surely be fuany? 
t , nts wou 
The Democrats. 


Who have yet to fulfill one promise they made 


About the glorious wages that this year would be paid 
Under the grand system of England's free trade? 
The Democrats. 


Nor were the deluded in the least forewarned by the Repub- 
lican admonition, recorded by the same muse: 


Who told you all that this stuff was rash; 

If you voted for Grover you'd lose lots of cash, 

And business would get a most terrible crash? 
The Republicans. 


Notonly did they secure confidence to betray it, make promises 
to break them, but they concealed devices foroppression which 
they now attempt to practice upon the people, the avowal of 
which in their platform in 1892 would have their assem- 
bly of jugglers and saved us from the calamities which now af- 
flict us. There was in that platform about an odious 
income tax to divide our people imto classes, create jealousi +s 
and dissensions among them, and impose inequitable burdens 
and extort them by inquisitorial 

This loathsome and repulsive tax enhances the enormity of 
the so called ‘revenue measure,” which requires a su vo- 
cabulary to describe it, if indeed itcan be deseribed adequatel 
atall. Considered from the point of view of principle contain 
in it or followed in its construction, it isan ee onete 
tion of chaos, a stupendous unintelligibility, the work of 
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statesmen of whom the least that can be said is that they were 
* political dark lanterns” employed in detecting the ways and 
means of getting votes to pass it. 

THE LOTTERY OF THE DOOMED. 


In the bill some industries are protected and some are de- 
stroyed. The principle upon which the doomed heads were se- 
lected and those that are to remain—spared, monuments of the 
revenue reformers’ mercy were indicated—is not laid down in 
the law. It does not appear whether or not they drew lots to 
determine the matter. In the Commonwealth of England three 
men were convicted by a court-martial. Parliament would rot 
suffer all of them to boexecuted, but directed two to be pardoned. 
They determined who was to die by drawing lots. In twoof the 
lots was written, “ Life given by God.” The third was a blank. 
The prisoners would not draw their own destinies, and a child 
drew the lots by order of Parliament. Has the American Con- 
gress adopted this crude system of mingling murder and mercy, 
cruelty and clemency, to the industries of the United States? |{ 
so, where is the child that drew the lots, or did the doomed in- 
dustries themselves draw their unhappy destiny? ; 

But the muse is waiting to tell in solemn and pathetic num- 
bers how these deceivers took in the simple and confiding peo- 

le: 

- DIS INCOME DAX. 
Dis Income dax, und vot ts dat 
I hear dem talk about? 
Dey never speak of him, yust ven, 
‘6 turn dem rascals out. 
Already sometimes, I did vote 
Most always as I did, 
To help der party vot I dink 
I usually vent mid. 
Vell now I dinks, I guess I am 
Sometimes already sad; 
I lose my work already sure, 
Und dot was very bad. 


Dey now vas yust about I dink 
To dax sometimes my boss, 
On vat he makes in his pig mill, 
Und that vill make him cross. 
He pay dat dax already yet, 
Dem laws he must obey, 
But ven he nodings make sometimes 
Already he don’t pay. 
Und ven dis dax most usually 
He can not pay, you see, 
Most always sometimes vot you dink 
Good wages he pay me? 
Now, ven I vote yust once again 
Sometimes you bet on dat, 
Already I will know, | guess, 
By Jinks, vere am I at! 
THE DISILLUSION. 
Truth may touch a scaffold and glorify it. Wrong may moun: 
a throne and bask in regal splendor for a day, but a lie can not 
endure; truth alone is eternal. Deception and fraud fooled tlic 
people for a season; they stumbled in the dark when false leai- 
ers had put out the light: but the day of disillusion alway: 
comes. It has come now, and the American people, returning \o 
the dominion of common sense and right reason, in manic 
ways are manifesting their joy at their liberation from the (c1- 
ters of thedemagogue. Let the disillusioned and disenthri|led 
who feel again the pulse of truth and the throb of liberty tell 
in exultant verse of their emancipation: 
i 
One year ago 
Westruck the blow 
For Grover and free-trading, 
With loud acclaim, 
With streets aflame, 
With marching and parading. 
“Grover, Grover," Was our cry, 
White ex, a aeons Grover, 
the free-trade on high, 
Then we'll be in clover.” 
It. 
We little thought 
The fight we fought 


ug’ 
And won—delusive clover! 
Would briug instead, 


“ Grover, Grover,’ was our cry; 
‘* Four years more of Grover, 

With the -trade flag on high, 

The soup house is the clover. 


Iti. 
They told us then 


We a 
Were rob! by laws unfeeling; 
No man to-day 
Has that to say, 

‘Tis workingmen are stealing— 
Stealing rides from town to town, 

Thinking still of Grover. 

freight is loaded down, 
none can find the clover, 

















IV. 
They told us, too, 
How well they knew 
“Twas for our great promotion 
That goods should be 
Admitted free 
From lands beyond the ocean. 
A million hungry men, since then, 
Have thought the whole thing over, 
They il have their say another day, 
And ‘twill be, * good by, Grover.”’ 


THE BITTERNESS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The poet is a harp of a thousand strings. His strains sound 
the gamut of emotion as the scale covers the notes in music. 
The muse [ now summon conveys the bitterness of the peoples 
disappointment in accents that sound like a wail or a dirge, but 
rounds out the ode with an exultant determination to be fooled | 


no more; 
Town Ave. Awe marched and cheered, 
Vas ‘four years more for Krover," 
Der prass pand blayed, hip, hip, hurrah! 
We'll turn dis country ober. 


Butach! ‘tis more den von year ago 
Dat ve turned der country ober, 
Und vaited for dose promised dimes 

Ven ve should lif in clover. 


But vere, oh vere, are dose good dimes 
Dot **change”’’ vos sure to bring? 
Vere is dot great brosberity 
Vich der Muckwumps loud did sing? 


Dis is von verry bad bishness, 
Mein vork ist all blayed oudt; 

Mein wife she scold, mein childurn kry 
For de loaf and de sourkraut. 


Mein pocket book ist all blayed oudt, 
But Ich voted for der “change;”"’ 
Carl Schurz he fool me werry mutch 
On der Free Trade site ter range. 


But ach! dot makes now nodings oudt, 
Youse no fool me neber more; 

McKinley be right on Protection site 
From Maine to der Pacific shore. 


This is so engaging a theme that the muse isreluctant toquit 
it, and warbles another lay: 


How well Iremember lasht fall at the rally 

I marched in the line wid the workin’ min sure, 

And felt just as proud as a king at behoulding 

The fall of the rich and the rise of the poor; 

Sure that’s wbat they tould me was mint by the victory. 
And no wonder [| was elated at that, 

As I stipped to the music just like an old soger, 

And wore a big rooshter on the top o’ me hat, 


I invied the boss wid his riches and comforts, 
No share of the protits I'd git if agin 

I voted to kape up the tari? that only 
Protected the bosses and burdened the min. 
Th, sure I'll git even now wid ye, my honeys, 
I'll vote just as sure as my name it is Pat, 
For Grover and thin, at the ratification, 

I'll wear a big rooshter on the top o’ me hat. 


I done it, bad luck to the day an’ the hour, 

I'd like to recall that same vote if I could, 

And once again hear the ould sthame whistle soundin’ 
That called me to work when the times they were good, 
The boss he looks worried, the foreman is sour, 

The old mill's deserted and gloomy at that, 

And all L have left for my share of the glory 

Is the old batthered rooshter I wore on me hat, 


1 mustered up courage one day to spake to him 

And ask him how long we'd be fdle. You see 

The mill had been closed for a fortnight, an’ loafin’ 

Wid not a cint comin’ was tellin’ on me. 

He sez to me, ‘* Pat, you an’ I will both suffer; 

Me bizness is crippled, me credit is flat, 

But if yez git hungry, yez know,”’ he said slyly, 

‘“Yez can ate the ould rooshter yez wore on your hat.” 
So there’s the whole sthory and none can deny it, 

The truth must be tould though the heavens should fall, 
We made a mistake in defeatin’ the party 

That gave us protection, good money, and all. 

In four years from now yez may talk till you're spachliess, 
An argify until you're gray as a rat, 

But if that party is again triumphant, 

The divil a rooshter yez'll see on me hat. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1892. 


The consequences of the political revolution of 1892 presenta 
picture whose unspeakable sadness repels consideration. The 
conspicuous features of the situation are so sorrowful that to 
obtrude upon the scene seems almost unsuitable. Industries 
dead, enterprise paralyzed, the hand of labor reaching for work 
and finding none, toiling men denied leave to eat their bread in 
the sweat of their faces, wolves of hunger howling at the doors 
of American labor, men of heart and brain and muscle doomed 
to witness without power to rescue famishing wives and starv- 
ing children in a land of plenty. 

_Could responsibility for the suffering, the want, the desola- 
tion, the distress, the agony, which has cursed the greatest na- 
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tion on earth in consequence of the political blunder of 1892, 
instead of being divided among millions, be fixed upon one, 
there is no conceivable physical strength or constitutional en- 
durance or intellectual power or hardness of heart that cou d 
endure for one second a distinct and _ that 
awful responsibility without instantaneous physical intel- 
lectual collapse. 

Such a person, if he could speak before the eclipse c 


‘ 


realization of 
and 


} . 
clea! 


me upon 


his mind, if he could utter his agony before every power was 
palsied, he might convey a feeble glimmer of the h * with 
which he contemplated himself, in the blood-curdling “ds of 
the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan 

Look, behold! And say if hell with all its power to 

Can add one curse to the foul thing Lam. 

But the muse is impatient and I must yield to her so 

tion. Mark with what poetic ardor she seizes the rep t 
featuresof thesituation and depicts them inthe glowing im ry 


of an awakened genius conscious of the cause,the evil, and t 
remedy as well: 

From forges where no fires burn, 

From mills where wheels no loncer turn 

From looms o’er which no shuttles leap 


From merchants shops —which sheriffs keep, 
From banks gone up, from stocks gone down, 
From God-made country, man-made town, 
From Wall street men, from sons of toil, 

From the bronzed tillers of the soil, 

From North, from South, from East, from West, 


Business is crying with a zest 
‘Don't monkey with the tariff." 
A NOTE OF WOE 
If their hearts are not insensible to sorrow; if any sentiment 
remains in them that can be touched by the woe of others: if 
they have any chords in their breasts capable of mading 
the deep pathos of human suffering, I entreat their silence und 
their tears while the muse in solemn and sorrowful numb 
pleads for the distressed and desolate: 
O, God, look down with pity on this broken heart of mine, 
And send some work to save me from the open path to crime; 


For ten long months I traveled in sunshine and in rain 
In search of some employment, but my efforts have been vain. 


For many long and happy years I have earned in the mill 
The means to keep dear grandma, | hope to keep her stil 
Then all the girls were happy, we had money, clothes, and 
Our song of joy was drowned by the music of the loom 


esp to 


iomes, 


To the old mill every morning we marched in gay phalanx 
Planning for the dinner hour to play our girlish pranks, 
But early in the summer, we heard the sentence passed 

The free-trade plague is coming, we must shut down at last. 


The savings I have treasured from the wages I have made 

I have paid out as a tribute to the nation's scour ze, free trade 
My clothes are in the pawn-shop: I am now ashamed to meet 
In the happy hours of daylight the friends I used to gree 


The home that I had furnished with many a fond device 
The free-trade scourge has robb d me of that humble 
I have nothing now tolive for but a duty to fultill; 

My hopes in life were buried with the closing of the 


parar 


mill 
But Ican not leave dear grandma: she took me to! 
And nursed me in my infancy, when my own deat 


The purpose of Free Traders now to wreck our lives is plain 
Our lives shall be the sacritice—our honor we'll retain 


THE PRESIDENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 
What agency the leader and mentor of the Democratic p 


rty 
had in the deception and betrayal [ can not say. t 


[It is dilficu 


to apportion responsibility among conspirators. In law all a 

equally guilty, but in morals it may be quite otherwise. His 
utterances from time to time have no doubt had a conspicuous 
influence in obscuring the situation and causing th es to 
stumble to their hurt. The muse accentuates his pa n the 
great conspiracy against American prosperity and happiness 
with fine poetic insight. You shall have her history and her 


prophecy in the rythmic cadences of her easy flowing lines: 


Buffalo statesman of weight, 
A man of great breadth and vast tissue, 
While steering the big Ship of State 
Found bis party in need of an issue; 
And without much regard to the facts 
And with little research or reflection 
He remarked, ‘* The tariff’s a burdensome tax, 
We are ruined by too much Protection.” 


When the national election came round 
The verdict could not be mistaken; 
The issue was bran.ied “ unsound,”’ 
And the President's point **badiy taken.” 
But still, with his head ‘neath the ax, 
In the hour of his deepest dejection 
He stammered, “ The tariff’s a ruinous tax, 
l insist on repealing Protection." 


Since then in the quiet of his home, 
In law office. white house, or lobby, 
Wherever this recluse chanced to roam 
He was always astride of his hobby— 
Plodding on in the same beaten path, 
All hee. jless of aim or direction, 
Pouring out the vials of his wrath 
On the system of National Protection. 
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In the autograph albums he signed, 
And in letters to public officials 
There appeared an “ N. B.”’ underlined, 
And indicted beneath his initials 
On law briefs and calendar backs 
He scrawled, without sense or connection, 
“The tariffs a burdensome old war tax— 
We have got to get rid of Protection.” 


If from farmers he happened to get 
Invitations, he'd graciously send ’em, 
Attached to his note of regret, 
The following well-worn addendum: 
‘Your vigilance never relax; 
For the good of your county and section 
You must help me get rid of this awful tax; 
The farmer’s worst curse is Protection!” 


So another four years rolled round 
And another National Convention, 
And the prating Sage of Red Top found 
His name dismissed without mention. 
The d legates sought 'mid the Toms and Jacks 
And in every other direction, 
But Grover was far too heavy a tax 
And their plea was self-protection. 


And then they buried the chieftain proud 
‘Neath Democracy’s weeping willow; 

They wove his message into a shroud 
With the old Wilson bill for a pillow: 

And men may read ’mid the moss and cracks 
These lines of his own selection: 

Here lies the foe of the Tariff Tax, 
He fell while fighting Protection."’ 


Another muse to the swelling theme wakes the lyre, and tells 
the story in sturdy and convincing measures: 


AFTER SWIPING THE TARIFF. 


‘*Wot's all the bloomin’ racket?’ said Grover-on-parade. 
“They've shut the bloody mill down,” the horny-handed said. 
“Why have they shut the mill down?” said Grover-on-parade. 
“All on account of you, old man, and your bloomin’ old Free Trade.” 
And Grover he looked weary, the horny-handed he looked mad, 
And the Congressmen looked tired, and the Britishers looked giad, 
And the Cabinet looked solemn, and affairs looked very bad, 
After swiping the tariff at election. 


“Wot's all the bloomin’ racket?’ said Grover-on-parade. 
We're sellin’ wool for 18 cents,’ the sturdy farmer said. 
“Why won't it bring much more than that?’ said Grover-on-parade. 
**'Cause it'll be on the free list when you've given us free trade.”"’ 
And Grover he looked sorrowful, and the farmer he looked beat, 
For he was getting only 50 cents for 60 pounds of wheat, 
And he swore he'd kick himself if he'd another pair of feet, 

For swiping the tariff at election. 


‘Where are the people rushin' to?” said Grover-on-parade. 
‘They're rushin’ to the savin’ bank,”’ the banker sadly said. 
* Wot are = rushin’ there for?" said puoveremeemnte. 
‘To draw their money and salt it down before you free-trade.” 
And Grover he looked puzzled, and the banker he looked blue, 
And every bloomin’' depositor in haste his money drew. 
Some hid it in old stockings, some put it up the fiue, 

After swiping the tariff at election. 


In still other lines the poet illy conceals the suggestion that 
our Cesar has not yet found his Brutus, and bewails his unre- 
strained career of industrial assassination. 


B. OC, 44, 


When Brutus did assassinate 

Old Julius Cesar, Roman great, 
His dagger pierced one man alone, 
The Imperator on the throne. 


It was reserved for later times, 

To witness more flagitious crimes, 

The Roman Imperator’s dead, 

And Grover Cleveland reigns instead. 
A. D. 1894, 


Now our Dictator on his throne, 
His poignard sharpens on the hone, 
And stabs with much apparent glee 
The busy hives of industry! 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The President’s oft-expressed solicitude for the rights of work- 
ingmen is conveyed in terms which distinctly favored the wild 
propaganda so rife in recent times that labor is the victim of 
capital, that the foot of the plutocratic despot is on the necks of 
workingman and that revolution, if need be, would be asuitable 
means ot achieving the emancipation of labor from the bondage 
of capital. This kind of teaching is ae responsible for the 
disseminationof the errorsand vagaries which have been a men- 
ace to domestic tranquility and public order. 

The improvement of the condition of labor as ae as pos- 
sible consistently with orderly os and the rights of others 
is the desire of every right-minded man. The Republican party 
has ever made that end a conspicuous object of its solicitude and 
exertion, and not by pledges never intended to be kept or prom- 
ises made to be broken, but by the promotion of industrial con- 
ditions which opened the way to increasing for labor, has 
secured for it the greatestelevation, the largest liberty, and the 
— abundance of human comforts ever enjoyed by working 
people. 

The mus® now decorates you with a fragrant bud fresh from 





the gardens of Parnassus, and if you are learned in the language 
of flowers you can read the true and living principle which 
binds capital and labor into a codperative and effective union in 
the interest of both, of which the Republican party from the 
day of its birth has been the distinct and steadfast exponent and 
champion: 

UNCLE SAM'S TWINS. 


The twins are a sturdy and rollicking pair, 

The neighbors have named them “ Labe”’ and “Cap,”’ 
While labor is brawny and healthful and fair, 

One can seldom catch capital taking a nap. 


Uncle Sam had a horse that for beauty and style 
Stood first; and Protection he had for his name, 

The twins did the work, Cap collecting the while, 
And dividing the dollars with Labe for the same. 


Ademagogue rival, the truckman Free Trade, 
For the twins sought to put up prosperity’s bars, 
While he left his * Old Crowbait’’ an effort he made 
To serve them bad pickles in family jars. 


“Cap cheats you, I never would stand it, i say,” 
**Divide up your horse and much better you'll live,” 

Labe forgot that dead geese, golden eggs never lay, 
And Cap, if a pauper no wages could give. 


The horse when divided was found to be dead 
And labor and capital stripped oftheir all, 

And the demagogue chuckled, while shaking his head 
Lest Uncle Sam placed a new horse in his stall. 


The twins are conjoined on the Siamese scheme, 
Divice them and neither could ever draw breath, 

For Cap without Labe is a plant without steam, 
And Labe without Cap would be starving to death. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


The attitude of the public mind toward the President, whose 
firm and resolute traits of character are factors always to bea 
reckoned with when any measure of public policy is on the anvil, 
is a subject of the profoundest interest. What he thinks of the 
people and what the people think of him; what aspects of the 

ublic weal most engage his mind, the nature of his serious 
Chess and his customary recreations, all of which enter into 
the public estimate of him, the people are eager to learn. The 
muse indulges this natural and commendable solicitude by 
clothing an historic incident in the flowing drapery of a poet’s 
fancy. 


THE CRUISE OF THE VIOLET—A DOLEFUL TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL 
SWAMP. 


The following lines, it is said, were picked up by Hoke Smith's cook in the 
cabin of the Violet: 


‘* The news I hear is heavy and drear, 

A hundred and eighty for Grow! 
And the Cuckoo bird sings with counterfeit giee, 
And nobody cares for Lily and me, 

So off to the Swamp I'll go.” 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds, 
Where the truculent sun never beams, 

For redhead ducks, in a deadhead boat, 

And a cargo sufficient to fill up a goat, 
And be hanged to the Ways and Means! 


It’s North Carolina's sacred soil, 

** Let the governor know, of course, 
We'll have no Senate to spoil our aperes 
Be ready, and make the intervals short 

That break our solemn discourse.”’ 


Where gallant Sir Walter his colony led, 
Their devious course they steer, 

‘Now David B. and the whole of his gang 

The House and the Senate may all go hang, 
At least I'm Paramount here.” 


Then into the depths of the Dismal Swamp 
They turn the Violet's prow, 

“And where is the bag the game to hold? 

*T was Judas who carried the bag of old, 
Here, Gresham, you carry it now.” 


O‘er the bosom dark of the silent lake 
The ducks are flying low. 

“The gun, the gun! Alas, my Lord! 

There’s never a single gun aboard, 
We didn’t have room below!” 


‘Now blanketyblank, thou miscreant knave, 
For what do you think I’ve come? 

Dost think I'd charter the Union flag, 

As a mere excuse to cover a jag, 
And furnish you fellows with rum? 


“I came to cool my fevered brow, 
Oppressed with cares of State. 

I came to shun the maddened herd, 

To lay my plans for term the third, 
And me to consecrate. 


‘But now that I see the game is up, 
With nothing to bring it down; 

Lest men profane, with ghoulish glee, 

Should say we only came out on a spree, 
We'd better return to town!” 


To the capital then they homeward sailed, 
And moored to the dock again. 

Said Co: : “If only he'd never return!” 

Said he: “If Congress would only adjourn!” 
And the people said ‘‘Amen!”’ 





<satty 








THE GERMAN VOTER. 


There is in thiscountry a numerous body of citizens of Teutonic 
extraction who, honest and thrifty, are of the best fiber in our 
citizenship, co their own thinking, and carry their ballots in 
their vest pockets, marked at their firesides, where the safest 
inspiration guards their pencils. These people have their esti- 
mute of the head of the Democratic party,and they have a muse 
to chant in lyric strains their well-matured sentiments. 

DOT GROVER. 
AIR: Dot Old Oaken Bucket vat don’t hung in det vel. 


How dear to der hearts of der Democrat barty 
Vas der name of dot Grover, so brave and so true, 
Who in dimes of beace vants to rule der whole nation— 
Who in dimes of var vas hidden vrum view. 
Dot dearest old Grover, dot bravest old Grover, 
Dot Grover you know vot don’t vent to der var. 


Ven Harrison vas leading der soldiers to battle 
To save der whole nation vrum dot mighty foe, 
Oh! vare vas dot Grover? safe home in der closet 
A shaking for fear dot he vould have to go. 
Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


Ven der battle vas raging, oh, vare vos dot Grover? 
Vas he vare der poys vell by thousands or more? 

Oh, no, my dear friendts, he vos home in safe keeping, 
Far, far from der scenes of carnage and gore. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


And ven he vas drafted, he was so meek-hearted 

Dot he could not bear even der thought of bloodshed; 
So he stayed safe at home, far, far out of danger, 

And sent a man better and braver instead. 
Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


Ven dot var it vas over, und beace once more ruleth, 
Ven der fury of dot mighty foe it was spent, 

Then up shumps dot Grover, und says to der beobles 
I vants you toelect me to be President. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


No more, mine friendts, vill you cast your votes for dot Grover 
Who in dimes of danger vas hidden vrom view; 

Now you vill all vote for dot brave, noble REED 
Who faced dot great foe, for his country and you. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


As vor me, I will vote vor dot brave, noble REED 
Who vill stand by der country in weal or in wo, 
Instead of a Democrat who vonce vas a coward, 
But now vants der honors to TOM REED due. 
Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


DEVOTION AND DEBASEMENT—A DISSOLVING PICTURE. 


There !s nothing more beautiful in human relations than 
friendship. It is the cordial drop that makes the bitter draft of 
life go down. It acquires public significance when it exists be- 
tween public men in adegree which makes it influential in mold- 
ing and directing public affairs. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the President are much attached. 
The attitude of the former toward the Administration of the 
latter finds a parallel in that of the Duke of Wellington toward 
the government of Sir Robert Peele, when the Duke expressed 
his servility in these words: 

If you think the exigencies of your administration require it, I unhesitat- 


ingly recommend the measure, for my only objectin public life is tosupport 
your administration of the government. 


David and Jonathan were not closer in the bonds of love than 
William and Grover. They do not contemplate each other in 
quite the same character, for while the President looks upon 
the chairman with admiration, the chairman looks upon the 
President withawe. If Democratic Membersand Senators were 
thus in unity they would accomplish more with less wear and 
tear. Their trouble has been, says a wag, that they have dwelt 
too long together in love and “mutiny,” which is not a relation 
conducive to accomplishment. 

Who can forget the splendor of the heroism with which the 
chairman defended his bill against the assaults of its enemies? 


He went into the conference with a terrible valor, unswerving, | 
relentless as doom, like Cromwell went into Ireland to put | 


down the rebellion; with the laws of Heaven and earth in one 
hand and a drawn sword in the other, conscious of a purpose 
that no opposition could daunt and that Heaven itself would up- 
hold; but here the parallel ends, for he came out of it like the 
Administration came out of the Hawaiian fiasco. His great ad- 
versary, the giant Polyphemus of the Senate, made as clean 
work of him as its classica! prototype did when it ate the com- 
panionsof Ulysses. 
No entrails, blood, or solid bone remains, 


But such heroic endurance even for a season is only possible 
to a man whose courage is stimulated, whose sinews are stiff- 
ened, whose nerves are hardened, and whose spirit is lifted up 
to its full height by copious draughts from the fount of inerrant 
wisdom, steadfast love, and undying faith which abound in the 
mind and heart of his ‘‘ great and good friend.” 

In the light of results it might have been wiser for his ‘ Ex- 
cellency ” to have withheld his ‘“ encyclical ” of instructions and 
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| followed the advice of the English protector, who said to his 
| parliament in similar straits. ‘It were better to pray for you 
than to advise you; to ask wisdom from Heaven than to give you 
mine.” 

Nor is it possible for any man to endure the extreme humilia- 
tion and unspeakable mortification of an abject and uncondi- 
tional surrender to an adversary by defying whom in the open 
field in the early stages of the encounter he achieved conspicu- 
ous renown, with such ex juisitely beautiful fortitude as was ex- 
hibited before the on-looking world by the distinguished chair- 
man when he handed his sword to his Senatorial antagonists 
and quit the field on his parol of honor, without the encourage- 
ment, commiseration, and solace of some strong friend with 
whom he dwells in love and unity. 

The touching epistolary address which conveyed to the van- 
quished chairman the President's enduring love and abiding 
faith must not be lost to history. The muse, recognizing this 
public exhibition of heroism, fortitude, and devotion as a suit- 
able theme for her pen, has preserved for the emulation of 
statesmen similarly situated the elevating and ennobling ex- 
ample. The President,seeing the glory of martyrdom descend- 
ing upon his friend, in a private epistle marked ‘‘ not for use in 
the House,” thus pours the balm of Gilead into his lacerated and 
bleeding heart: 


G. C. TO W. L. W. 
Champion of those who groan beneath 
Protection's iron hand; 
In view of penury, hate, and death, 
I see thee fearless stand. 
Still bearing up thy lofty brow, 
In the steadfast strength of truth, 
In manhood sealing well the vow 
And promise of thy youth. 


Go on, for thou hast chosen well; 
On in the strength of right! 

Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant’s might. 

Speak in a slumbering nation’s ear, 
As thou hast ever spoken, 

Until Republican despots shall hear— 
The tariff chain be broken. 


I love thee with a brother's love, 
I feel my pulses thrill, 

To mark thy spirit soar above 
The cloud of human ill. 

My heart hath leaped to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 

As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And flash of kindled swords! 


Have I not known thee well, and read 
Thy mighty purpose long? 

And watched the trials which have made 
The human spirit strong? 

And shall the slanderer’s demon breath 
Avail with one like me, 

To dim the sunshine of my faith 
And earnest trust in thee? 


Go on—the dagger's point may glare 
Amid thy pathway’s gloom— 

The fate which sternly threatens there 
Is glorious martyrdom! 

Then onward with a martyr’s zeal, 
And wait the wished-for hour 

When tariff reform no more shall kneel 
At the feet of Republican power. 


RECIPROCITY. 


The chairman, though not exactly so in the field of tariff leg- 
islation, is in the diplomacy of friendship a firm believer in re- 
ciprocal favors without being hampered by the ‘‘ most favored 
nation clause,” and his heart glows at the opportunity to express 
how sensible he is of the favor of the Executive and how anx- 
ious he is to reciprocate it. The muse has caught the honest 
| fervor of his splendid devotion and gratitude and has given poetic 
| form to it in a most engaging address to the House in vindica- 
tion of his ‘‘ great and good friend.” 

The chairman to the House: 


GROVER THE EMANCTIPATOR. 


Our Grover he is mighty, he's great, he’s good, he’s wise, 
He loves us and he watches o’er our welfare night and day; 
He is freeing us from labor, we're the apples of his eyes; 
He is our emancipator, we who were protection’s prey. 
He saw our toil, our greasy grime, our weary, sweaty plight; 
He saw we had no leisure, that our backs were bent for hire; 
He grieved, he mourned, he worried, he resolved our foes to smite; 
He stopped the fact’ry whistle, he put out the fact’ry fire. 


And now we're free to wander over hill and over dale, 

In Europe will be done our work, which leaves us free from care; 
We're gentlemen of leisure now, at us no boss dare rail, 

And relief funds and the soup house supply our bracing fare 


Our friend, the jolly farmer, too, is happy and content, 
Canadian hens will lay his eggs, potatoes he'll import; 

We're all in Grover’s clover, somewhat short of nourishment, 
We're hungry, but we’re happy, for our Grover holds the fort, 
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AN ECONOMIC HERESY. 


The great economic heresy which figures in the legislative 
arena under the title of ‘‘ tariff reform,” is perhaps the most 
imposing pile of coagulated economic nonsense that has ever 
engaged the attention of statesmen, 

It is scarcely a suitible theme for a muse who rides a steady- 
going, good bottomed Pegasus, though it has been a jungle for 
many years in which-the Democratic imagination has run riot. 
But the cause is great. 

Protection commands! Your aid, oh, muses bring, 
What muse for protection can refuse to sing? 

None whatever. Theyarealleager. The first to vault on the 
back of the winged steed unmasks the monster in these incisive 
lines, firm in fact and resonant with reason: 


BOGUS TARIFF REFORM, 


“Reform ” is a sort of a Jekyl and Hyde, 

The double-faced figure of Janus repeating; 
The mantle he formerly carried with pride, 

Is now used to cover up all kinds of cheating. 


With copper and lead and stuff that is base, 

He made yellow coin that was “queer” and was funny, 
And when the Attorney of State called his case, 

He said it was only “ reform of the money.’’ 


It had horns like a bull and a taillike a cat, 
Ciaws, head, legs, and trunk without any relation, 
When the fellow that stuffed it was askea *‘ What is that?” 
He declared it a worthy ‘‘reform of creation."’ 


When our mills are closed up and our industries dead, 
And our gold sent abroad to pay foreign advances, 
He tells the strap workman to hold up his head, 
It is only a needed “reform of finances.” 


When the toller, in idleness, hunger, and want, 
Tries to borrow a dime from his hungrier neighbor, 
The goods he once made he could buy * cheap for cash,"’ 
And this is “reform for American labor.” 


Reform your Protection and take off your tax, 

Give the paupers of Europe your markets and wages, 
Lay the burden of poverty on your own backs 

Is the plan of the “ Tariff reform ” and sages. 


THEY FIRED AS THEY FLED. 


Still another woos this swelling theme and expresses with 
trenchant logic the transparent demagogy of the bogus reform 
revenue bill of the Gorman-Brice patent with ‘‘sugar trust” im- 
provements and *‘dummy attachments” in the form of juvenile 
free trade bills which the retreating cuckoos fired over their 
shoulders as they tled, knowing full well they would soon find 
their way over a ‘parliamentary bridge of sighs, into dim dun- 
geons of silence and death.” 

These ** tulchan” bills are worthy the milkmaid statesman- 
ship which conceived them. The tulchan of the Scotch milk- 
maids was acalfskin stuffed with straw in the rude similitude of 
a calf to deceive the imperfect perceptive organs of the cow. 
At milking time the “tulchan” with head duly bent was set 
near the fond cow, which looking around fancied the calf was 
busy and gave her milk freely, which the cunning maid was 
straining with white abundance into her pail. he Scotch 
lords borrowed the device to make it easier to milk the church 
lands by appointing a set of bishops to please the church and 
the king to make the milk come easier. 

Now, the device is introduced into American legislation by 
Democratic tariff reformers, and we have free-trade ‘ tulchan ” 
bills to fool the simple and deceive the imperfect perceptions of 
the Democratic masses and make them yield their confidence 
and their votes in sufficiently copious streams to save this Dem- 
ocratic House from the avenging wrath of an aroused and indig- 
nantpeople. And the trick may succeed, despite the educational 
agencies we will employ in the campaign this fall, for the Dem- 
ocratic mind is peculiar. It is like the pupil of the eye—the 
more light you throw on it the more it contracts. © only 
hope we have is that the cow may awaken to the deceit and im- 
position practiced upon her, and, like the sturdy Scotch beast 
sometimes did, will send the tulchans, milkmaids and all, into 
kingdom come without benefit of clergy. 

But the muse is impatient,and she will now sing her song 
which if not a seraphic melody is at least hard, economic sense: 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF FREE TRADE. 


Tal with a Free Trader, one day, I was told, 
How I had been robbed of ten dollars in gold 

On a suit which I wore; and I only paid 

Eight dollars in gold, and bought ready made. 


iow a mane potted riken heen ain toed aalh sighs 
ow & man's ro ten do gat; 
And now all that read this I think can see, 

How ioconsistent their arguments be. 


But the strangest of all (that is to say), 

How they make free raw material out of New Jersey clay; 
When down in the South this same seems to be 

A manufactured article (which they ), all can see. 





But these are the reasons that free traders bring 
Against our protection, or any such thing. 

And there is just as much reason in this as the rest 
Of their talk and their logic, when they do their best, 


But if they will be coasistent, just take my advice, 

And take off the duty on peanuts and rice. 

But the South they well know would this oppose; 

For they grow rice, and peanuts, as all the world knows. 


And now! Grover Cleveland, who think yourself smart 
In ruining the North, and protecting a part: 
Just be consistent, and do that which is best, 
And give all protection—North, South, East, and West. 


OUR TRUE POLICY. 


The true economic policy for the United States is slowly evoly- 
ing itself out of the knowledge and experience of our people, and 
while we may be kept from its full realization for short inter 
vals, economic vagaries being short lived, it must become per 
manently established as our national policy, because it will more 
and more commend itself to the intelligence of the country. 
The schoolhouse is its ally, and when education has done its 
work the American system of protection comes in on a princi- 
ple of ‘‘natural selection,” whose operation, though sometimes 
delayed, can not be prevented. The sentiment now rife among 
our people, awaiting for an opportunity to express itself in quite 
other than poetic forms, now summons its muse to sing in the 
nation’s ear a song that will call forth a response in the enthu- 
siastic acclaim of the American people. : 


SING THE PRAISES OF PROTECTION. 


Declare your aversions to tariff reform, 

Each loyal American baffle the storm; 

Make vigorous efforts each feature to kill 
Outright that’s containea in the vile Wilson bill. 


Consent to no measures, no matter what brand, 
Reducing thetariff McKinley has planned; 
Adopt every method, although, with a will 
To haste the demise of the vile Wilson bill. 


Irrational Congressmen, ’tis but too true, 
Conspire against labor, and vainly eschew 
All shades of protection that favor us, still 
Declaring assent to the vile Wilson bill. 


Wechanics and merchants and laboring men, 
Kn all their vocations, protection has been 
Nowhere else more needful, and even is still, 
Kn face of the protests of Wilson's vile bill. 


Should Tariff Reform to our lot e’er befall, 
*T' will all of our industries sadly enthrall; 
Resent, then, such measures with vigor, until 
A death blow is struck at the vile Wilson bill. 


This simple acrostic may help you to see, 
Kilustrated, why we protected should be; 
@ppression to labor's ground out in this mill, 
Nowhere more assisted than in Wilson’s bill. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE. 


The present Congress is interested to know in what esteem it 
is held by the American people, what plaudits it has won by its 
protracted labors, or what condemnation it has evoked from 1 
patient and long-suffering people. That it required six wee 
of daily meetings for the House conferees to become acquainted 
with these of the Senate so as to be able to judge whether the) 
were men of truth or blatant liars, to distinguish a bluff from 
an ultimatum, and todiscriminate between a situation with iron 
in it that is inflexible and unchangeable, and one that is made 
of willow withes and inits nature yielding and compliant: that 
twelve months of labor, of considerable debate and much ex- 
change of vociferations which is not debate, yielded so litt) 
wholesome result, presents a situation which is paralleled in the 
history of but one legislative body in the world. 

The Rump Parliament, remembering Col. Pride’s terrib!c 
purge, went to work under a wholesome fear that if they did not 
do something they would all be purged, and worked hard as this 
Congress has in quite a similar fashion. They met ever) 
Wednesday in committee for a whole year, trying to pass a res- 
olution for their dissolution without succeeding. It took much 
less time for Oliver's musketeers to settle the question. So dif- 
ferently do men work in this world. The same Parliament cc- 
bated for three months the meaning of the word ‘‘ incumbrance. 
March violets had given away to June roses. Still the debate 
went on. If no definition was arrived at certainly there was “ 
graphic illustration of what an incumbrance is, and Cromwe|! 
thought of it very much as the American people think of this 
Congress. Had there been any power outside of Congress coin- 
petent to have issued a constitutional mandate months ago i! 
the terms of Oliver Cromwell's last — utterance, ‘‘I do dis 
solve this parliament, and let God judge between you a! 
me,” what a relief it had been to the American people; how our 
expiring industries would have revived, labor rejoiced, capita 
recovered its confidence, and prosperity resumed its wonted 
sway throughout the land. But it could not be, and this Cou- 
gress dragged along, a standing menace to the public weal, until 
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it dragged itself entirely out of the publicrespect and confidence. 
The muse will now sing in ravishing strainc the consensus of 
opinion on the esteem in which the first session of the Fifty-third 
Congress is held by the people: 
THE SUGAR-CURED CONGRESS. 
TUNE—* The Old Oaken Bucket.”’ 
How dear to our hearts 1s our Democratic Congress 
As hopeless inaction presents it to view; 
The bill of poor Wilson, the deep tangled tariff, 
And every mad pledge that their lunacy knew! 
The widespread depression, the milis that closed by it, 
The rock of free silver where great Grover fell, 
They've busted our country, no use to deny it, 
And darn the old party, it’s busted as well. 
This G. Cleveland’s Congress, 
This Queen Lilly Congress, 
This wild free-trade Congress 
We all love so well 
Their moss-covered pledges we no longer treasure, 
For often at noon when out hunting ajob, 
We find that instead of the corn they had promised, 
They've given us nothing—not even a cob. 
How ardent we've cussed ‘em with lips overflowing 
With sulphurous blessings as great swear words fell, 
The emblems of hunger, free trade and free silver, 
Are sounding in sorrow the workingman’s knell. 
This bank-breaking Congress, 
This mill-closing Congress, 
This starvation Congress 
We all love so well. 
How sweet from their eloquent lips to receive it, 
“ Cursed a no longer uphold.” 
We listened—and voted our dinner pails empty, 
The factories silent, the furnaces cold. 
And now far removed from our lost situations, 
The tear of regret doth intrusively swell, 
We yearn for Republican administration 
And sigh for the Congress that served us so well, 
This Fifty-third Congress, 
This Democrat Congress, 
This sugar-cured Congress 
We wish was in—well. 


NATIONAL DISHONOR, 


Confronted by diminishing revenues, due to the disorganiza- 
tion of our industries and our commerce, and the uncertainties 


+ 


which have paralyzed every arm of business, this Administra- | 
. - ; And pay him his thirteen dollars down 


tion, driven to meet the necessary expenditures of government 
by the curtailment of outlays in any direction available, has 
brought upon itself unspeakable odium byscaling down the pen- 
sions of Union soldiers, which is only another name for tarnish- 
ine the honor of the Republic. 

No other policy of our Government can ever shed upon our 
history so fadeless a luster as our liberality toward the defend- 
ers of the Union. When the muse of history shall record the 
achievements and recite the glories of the Republic, she will put 
for American patriotism the overthrow of treason and rebellion 
and the restoration of the Union. For American heroism she 
will writedown the unrivaled splendor of the martial valor ex- 
hibited on the battlefields of the Union, North and South. For 
the charity of the Republic she will write in figures of gold the 
fabulous sums disbursed to assuage distress, relieve suffering, 





and dispense the consolations of religion in the dark night of | 


war. 

For the magnanimity of the nation she will point with pride 
to the parole of a vanquished army and amnesty to every Ameri- 
can citizen who bore arms against his country. Then, dipping 
her pen in the sunlight, she will write on the clear blue high 
above them all, for God and the angels to read, the enormous 
sums carried by the pension rolls of the nation to stand for the 
Republic’s imperishable gratitude to her heroic defenders, 

The gratitude, justice. and benevolence of the Republic finds a 
willing and eager minstrel to bear these sentiments on wings of 
song to all the generations tocome. Hear the muse whose soul 
is kindled at the altars of patriotism and poetry: 


CUTTING PENSIONS DOWN—PRIVATE TIMBERCLAIM HAS A WORD TO SAY ON 


THE SUBJECT WITH HOKE SMITH. 


Another day of crashing banks, of mills a-sautting down 

From rock-ribbed old New England to Kansas prairies brown; 

For idle men in cities, and idle men on farms, 

More reinforcements of idle men in reg Pre age swarms; 

But midst the crash and roar and shriek of the cyclone’s fiercest power 

Comes Eckels’ reassuring squeak: ‘‘Lt’s only a passing shower!” 

While quick to see and strong to save, cries Hoke of great renown: 

_— rol Pu bring you through the storm; I'm cutting the pensions 
0 


I mind the recruiting office, and the day I entered its door, 

And — myself under the “standard stick’’—just five feet three from 
6 floor; 

My scalp lock didn’t quite reach it, but the captain laughed and said: 

“All right! You'll do; some day, my boy, your size may save your head.” 

They ‘listed me then and swore me in—* three yeazs or for the war;” 

They didn’t examine us very close from ‘sixty-one to ‘four; 

The money the country was spending then was treasure of flesh and blood, 

And nobody called it a ‘drizzle,’ that deep, dark crimson flood; 

Every time that a note was paid a soldier's life was 2 

On some hearthstone the fire went out; some home-light was withdrawn, 

But that was the price of the nation's life—it was paid without a frown— 


“And that was enough,” the t says, “so we're cutting the pen- 
sions down.” 


The battery crowned the hilltop with a coronet of flame: 

Shrieking shrapnel and bursting shell from the smoke-wreathed crate 
came; 

From long grey lines of infantry, with bayonet’s glist 

Lightning flashes of death shot out in quivering, th 

Braver soldiers in any cause ne'er faced a foeman 

Than the men who smote our charging line with rm of steel and fir 

But over the plain and up the hill we swept with 

And poured out our blood on the leaping flame 
noneers; 

We quenched them thus, as black as night, nor recked what th 

For the dying smiled and the wounded cheered for ion’s \ 

‘T'was pleasanter living in Buffaio then, to neither get shot, nor to shoot, 

But to go to the war vicariously, By hiring asubstitute 

Safer to wait till grim-faced war had smoothed his wrinkled wh, 

Then callin the man whose guns we took, to cut our p ions down 

Well, times have changed in thirty years; the war is fought and don 

A man past fifty ain't half so brisk as a youngster of twe1 ne 

Hancock is dead, and Burnside, and Meade: Logan and Li Phil; 

“Old Tecumseh,’’ and “ Little Mae;"’ Custer and dauntiess ** Kil 

Hooker and Grant-—it's hard to think that he's been dead cicht years 

Our best and strongest and truest friends have passed from our crie 
cheers; 

The rank and file is standing alone as never we stood before, 

And our foes to-day are the self-same men they were in the days o 

The fellows whose guns we used to spike, the chaps in the butter 

Are saying: “ We've got you fellows now, and we'll cut \ 
down.”’ 

One thing about the pensioners if I know where we're at 

There are not many men draw pensions on account of being too fat 

You don’t want glass-eyed surveyor to subdivide your farm 

And I find it mighty uneasy to plow with a wooden peg for an arm 

I'd give five times my pension for the arm I used to wear, 

But [ can't tind a man in the Cabinet with a good right arm to spare 

I've a neighbor who draws a pension for a husband thirty years dead 

But she'd pay the Government twice as much for the husband she 
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stead; 
I read a little while ago, of a horse down East that sold 
For twenty thousand dollars, spot cash, and paid in gold, 
And a cow that brought nigh half as much, and a hundred-dollar hog, 
And somewhere in Pennsy!|vania there's a tive-thousand-dollar dog; 
But human flesh is a cheaper thing; the market is overstocked, 
And so tke pay of the pensioner is being smartly cocked; 
Obesity is a dread disease, on which our doctors frown— . 
So, I'll give ’em some antifat,”’ says Hoke, ‘‘and cut their pensions 
It's easy to estimate the loss that falls on another man, 
Any one better bears the pain than the fellow who feels it can; 
It's easy to sneer at a pensioner; to say: “‘ Why, here, if you fought 
For money you've been paid already all, and more than you ought 
I'd like to get one of these fellows and tie him against a tree 
Out in a good level meadow, say two hundred yards out 


down."’ 


or thre 
a private’s monthly pa 
To let me shoot at him now and then, say three or four times a 
I think when I'd had one crack at him, his widow might come t 
And ask Hoke Smith to be kind enough to cut her pension down 


EVEN THIS SHALL PASS AWAY. 


But even this shall pass away. Every winter has its» 
The vernal splendors already gladden the eye of hope. Th 
dawn is already flushed with the fulfillment of Henry Watt 
son’s prophecy, that ‘‘ the Democratic party is marching throug: 
a slaughter-house to an open grave.” The people by their | 
lots in every Northern State in which elections have been ho! 
since the Wilson bill was reported to the House have convict 
the measure of an assault with intent to kill the industries o 
the United States and have sentenced it to death, and the mus 
I now invoke will tell you in soul-stirring measures when 
sentence will be carried into execution: 

WHEN THE BIG STORM COMES. 

Courage, honest son of labor, vainly huscling for a job 
(Perchance with vacant stomach, weary brain, and empty fob); 
Though the actors are disgusting, and the drama long and tame 
Yet the powers that be are moving, and we'll get there just the same 
In this dreary land of Grover, neither milk nor honey 
Party chosen revel only where the promised ‘‘clover ” grow 
And ‘tis hard lines for the toller where no factory spindle hums, 
But there’s hope a little later 

Ww 


hen 
The 





Big 
Storm 


Comes! 


O, 'tis coming, surely coming—we can see the lurid glare 
Of swift lightnings, charged with vengeance, that are gieaming on the air; > 
We can hear the rumbling thunders from the wooded hills of Maine 
That the far off Western mountains soon will echo back again. 
Then the armies of protection will march forth in grand array 
To drive free trade and Cleveland shams forevermore away; 
And a million feet shall follow to the rolling of the drums 
As they sweep to certain vict’ry 

When 

The 


Big 
Storm 
Comes! 


Now the South is in the saddle and the Bourbons rule the roost, 
With their outfit of free traders, cranks and Coxeyites to boost, 
As they strive to topple over Thrift's fair temple in a day, 
And sit down on Northern progress in the true old Southern way. 
But the voters will be heard from ere this devil's work is done, 
With an avalanche of ballots that will startle Washington; 
November’s blasts will chill their souls, from Congressmen t 
And they'll bustle for their cellars 

When 

The 
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Big 


Storm 
Comes 
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Election of Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OH 10, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 20, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution providing for 
the election of Senators by the people— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If this were a proposition pure and simple to 
change the Constitution so that the election of United States 
Senators may be made by a direct vote of the people, that would 

resent a widely different question from the one really involved 

ere. Was that question now to be submitted, I doubt not very 
many votes could be had in this House for the measure which 
will not be in the affirmative when the vote shall be taken. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] has pointed out 
exactly the overwhelming — that there is in my mind 
to this bill; and it is mainly because I have no confidence that 
the amendment proposed by him will be adopted that I enter the 
list of unqualified opposition to its p e. It is because I fear 
that the pur of the framers of this resolution is not to in- 
graft on the Constitution of the United States a great measure 
of reform in the matter of the election of Senators, but rather to 
use it to carry out the purposes which were inaugurated in the 
repeal of all of the Federal election laws, absolutely extermi- 
nating all Federal control of the elections of members of the House 
of Representatives and placing upon the House that anomalous 
condition of affairs, unheard of in the entire ee any gov- 
ernment on earth, where the body to which a member is elected 
has absolutely no control of any feature of his election. 

It is a stigma, a libei, » misnomer to call such a proceeding 
a free government, or other than a mere farce. It is simply a 
proposition to force into Congress the results of elections or 
pretended elections in certain States of this Union, not all one 
side of Mason and Dixon's line by any manner of means, and 
to absolutely perpetuate the power of a minority in the voting 
force of the country as a majority in the lawmaking power of 
this country. 

So now, Mr. Speaker, we are moving forward. Bills are pend- 
ing here in this House to destroy the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts; and they are to be limited not only in their juris- 
diction in the future, but are to be prevented from carrying into 
execution their own orders and decrees; and the revolution set 
on foot is marching forward here with a determination as cour- 
ageous and unscrupulous and reckless as the revolution of 1860 
in the House and Senate of the United States. 

The Judiciary Committee of this House has introduced into 
this body and given the sanction of their approval to bills which 
if enacted into law would stop but just short of absolute and un- 
qualified a: and now t oy come forward with their next 
measure, and under the guise of the popularity which there is in 
certain sections of the country in favor of the election by the 

ople of Senators of the United States they propose that any 

3tate of this Union may make its own terms, locate theelections, 

prescribe all of the conditions, the times, places, and manner of 
the election of Senators, all to be left to the State, and the Sen- 
ate of the United States is to be subjected to this change and 
subjugated by this tidal wave of revolution that stops at nothing, 
that honors nothing, that regards nothing, that respects noth- 
ing, but lifts its iconoclastic hand against the great institutions 
of the country. 

I protest that it shall not be done under the popular argument 
for the election of United States Senators by the people. I pro- 
testagainst the enactment of such a proposition under the guise of 
meeting public sentiment. If. this House desires, if a majority 
desires that to be done, let them come forward witha measure 
that gives the States, under the control or management and ul- 
timate examination of the Senate of the United States, the 
power to elect its members; and whenever the straightforward 

uestion comes to me to permit the States to provide by law for 
the election of Senators by the people, I will be ready to respond 
in behalf of a principle that recognizes confidence in oe 
judgment; but until that time I am not willing to any further 
revolutionize the country and turn it over more and more 
effectually to the uncontrolled domination of the Democratic 


party. 
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Not a Billion Dollar Congress—Appropriations Reduced 
$28, 835,989.70—Keview of Legislation. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 15, 1894. 


Unanimous consent having been given for statements of the appropriations 
made at the present session of Congress— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to present at this time a concise sum- 
mary of the appropriations of the present session as compared 
with the appropriations of the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 
gresses, and also a brief statement of some of the most impor- 
ant legislation which has received the approval of this House or 
been enacted into law. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that under the tariff 
bill which recently passed Congress the total income of the Gov- 
ernment, including postal receipts, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, will be $462,427,748. The appropriations of the pres- 
ent cession, including the sinking fund requirements, amount to 
$490,668,369.51. Deducting from this total of ne 
$18,000,000 required by the sinking fund, which will not be met, 
as it has not been for several years, it appears that the liabili- 
ties of the Government for the fiscal year 1895 will be $442,668 ,- 
398.51; thus leaving an estimated surplus in the Treasury at the 
close of the fiscal year of $19,759,349.49. 

The items of estimated income under the recent tariff bill are 
as follows: From duties on imports, including $43,000,000 on 
sugar, $179,000,000; whisky, $95,000,000; tobacco, $33,000,000; 
fermented liquors, $33,000,000; income tax, $15,000,000; tax on 
oleomargarine, $1,800,000; playing cards, $1,000,000; miscella- 
neous items of internal revenue, $200,000; sale of public lands 
and other miscellaneous revenues, $20,000,000; and postal re- 
ceipts, $84,427,748. 

he items of appropriation are given in a table appended to 
my remarks, showing the appropriations made under each sep- 
arate head of appropriation by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
Congresses and by the extraordinary and first regular session of 
the present Congress. By reference to this table, it appears 
that the total ap aa of the Fifty-first Congress (Repub- 
lican) were $1,035,680,109.94, aad that the total appropriations 
of the Fifty-second Congress (Senate and Executive ublican) 
were $1,027,104,547.92, or a difference in favor of the Pitty-scc- 
ond Congress of $8,575,562.02. 

It is proper to state inthis connection that the legislation of 
the Fifty-first Congress imposed upon that Congress increased 
liabilities of $127,309,111.68; that it imposed upon the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress increased liabilities of $175,736,618.79, and upon 
the first session of this Congress increased liabilities of 865,548,- 
441.92. This latter entaile we of $65,548,441.92 is included 
in the total appropriations, which aggregate, as heretofore 
stated, $490,668,369.51. ; 

It is also proper to state that during the present session of 
Congress the roll of Government employés has been reduced by 
more than six hundred persons, at an annual saving of over 
$700,000, and that there have been more reductions of salaries 
than increases. This statement becomes significant when it is 
remembered thatthe Fifty-first Congress added 1,705 new offices 
to the salaried roll and increased 1,214 salaries, at a total in- 
creased cost of $2,296,075.64. It is but justice to the House to 
add that the mer wcy of the present session have been in- 
creased by the Senate in the sum of $9,370,140.89. 

Mr. Speaker, an analysis of the subjoined table warrants the 
following summary: The estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ments exceed the appropriations of the present session by $29,- 
994,471.20; the appropriations of the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congressexceeded the appropriations of the present session 
by $3,787,879.14; the ot ae a wg of the second session of the 
Fitty-first Congress exceeded the appropriations of the present 
session by $50,555,491.78; the appropriations of the first session 
of the last Congress exceeded the appropriations of the present 
session by $16,931,819.20; and the pte sae of the last ses- 
sion of thelast Congress exceeded theappropriations of the pres- 
ent session by $28,835,989.70. 

It is obvious, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the ‘billion dollar 
Congress” is no more. This Congress, by economic yet ample 
provisions for the public service, has made appropriations which 




















in their aggregate can be expressed simply in millions. I con- 
gratulate the country that the old-time ‘‘ million dollar” style 
of Congress bas returned to stay, at least so long as the Admin- 
istration of national! affairs continues in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

It can be stated with reasonable certainty that the appropri- 
ations of the next (and last) session of this Congress will less 
than those of the present session by at least $15,000,000, inas- 
much as tbere will be no river and harbor bill at that session, 
and the liabilities on account of deficiencies and other matters 
will then be less than they have been at this session. 

REVIEW OF LEGISLATION, 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to a very briefreview of some of the 
important legislation which has received the approval of the 
House or been enacted into law. The House has passed a bill to 
forfeit 54,323,996 acres of certain lands heretofore granted for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads. This whole- 
some measure, restoring to the public domain for actual settlers 
this vast body of land, unearned by railroad corporations, has not 
yet been considered by the Senate. 

The House also passed a bill providing a voluntary system of 
bankruptcy. Itcreated no new offices, and has not yet passed 
the Senate. 

The House also passed a bill proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, that hereafter Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States. This beneficent measure has the 
sanction of almost the entire body of the people, but as yet it 
has not received a favorable report from any committee of the 
Senate, nor has it been given a day for consideration by that body. 

The House has also passed bills admitting into the Union the 
Territories of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. The bill ad- 
mitting Utah has become a law, and the prospect is favorable 
that the other two bills will become laws at the next session. 

The House has also passed what is popularly known as the 
“Hatch antioption bill,’ which, it is claimed, will prevent deal- 
ing in options and the consequent depression in the values of 
farm products. This measure also has not yet been considered 
by the Senate. 





ee nee 


This Congress has repealed the Federal election laws, which 


relieves the States from the menace of Federal interference in 
the conduct of elections. This sinister legislation no longer in- 
timidates the peonie, and its repeal relieves the taxpayersfrom 
an annual burden of about half a million dollars. 

This Congress has also repealed the McKinley law and what 
is known as the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. I ma 
state, Mr. Speaker, in passing, that I opposed the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law; and 
in the months which have passed since its repeal I have seen no 
reason to change the opinions I expressed on this floor in oppo- 
sition to that measure. 

This Congress, moreover, has enacted a law authorizing the 
States and Territories to tax, for State, Territorial and munic- 
ipal purposes, United States legal-tender Treasury notes. This 
legislation was rendered necessary by the fact that this class of 
currency so frequently gave opportunity for the evasion of local 
taxation. 

Furthermore, this Congress passed what is commonly known 
as the ‘‘seigniorage bill,” authorizing the coinage of $55,000,000 
of bullion nowstored in the Treasury; but it was disapproved by 
the Executive, and failed to become a law. I supported this 
measure and also voted to pass it over the vetoof the President. 

The Fifty-third Congress has also enacted legislation, ap- 
proved by the President, declaring that pensions granted under 
any law of the United States shall be deemed and held by all of- 
ficers of the United States to be a vested right to the extent 
that paymenés shall not be withheld or suspended until after 
notice of not less than thirty days and a proper hearing upon 
charges and evidence submitted. b 

It has also enacted alaw which authorizes and requires fourth- 
class postmasters to administer oaths in all matters relating to 
the execution of pension vouchers and in any other business 
connected with pensions where the law requires oaths to be ad- 
ministered. 

It has enacted into law seven measures reported by the joint 
commission to investigate the Executive Departments, involv- 
ing, it is estimated, for all time, an annual reduction of expendi- 
tures of more than $500,000. Among the more important of these 
measures are the following: The law requiring enrolled bills to 
be printed in clear type, instead of written by hand, before pre- 
sentation to the President for approval, thus avoiding costly 
errors and mistakes; the law revising the money-order system, 
reducing the cost of money orders to the ontele and the com- 
pensation paid to postmastersfor issuing money orders; the law 
providing a uniform method of advertising and purchasing sup- 
plies for the Government service at Washington: the law abol- 
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ishing the requirement for the auditing of ‘‘ property returns 
and for making certain useless reports; and the law reorganizing 
the accounting system of the Department of the Treasury. 

All these measures expedite the settlement of public business 
by dispensing with cumbrous and obsolete business methods, 
while at the same time effecting a pronounced reduction in the 
cost of the public service. 

This Congress has also passed a law requiring the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to investigate and report — the effect of the 
use of machinery upon labor and the cost of production, the rel- 
ative productive power of hand and machine labor, the cost of 
manual and machine power as they are used in the produ-tive 
industries, the effect upon wages of the use of machinery ope- 
rated by women and children, and whether changes in the crea- 
tive cost of products are due to a lack or to a surplus of labor 
or to the introduction of power machinery. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

The most important measure of the present session, however, 
is the recent tariff bill, which has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and now awaits the action of the President to become a 
law. This bill is not so pronounced a tariff-reform measure as 
w2s demanded by the people of the West and as required by the 
declarations of the last national Democratic platform. It is, 
however, a long stride in the direction of commercial freedom. 
It embodies in its provisions a 2 per cent tax upon incomes of 
$4,000 and over, which, it is estimated, after the current year, 
will take from the burdens of consumption at least $30,000,000 
annually and impose it upon the accumulated wealth of the 
country. 

It repeals the bounty upon sugar authorized tobe paid by the 
McKinley law, and thus relieves the people from a burdensome 
tax, which for the fiscal year 1894 amounted to $13,073,879.01. 

It transfers from the dutiable list of the McKinley law to the 
free list no less than one hundred and six items which are now 
heavily burdened by taxation. Among these important items 
free-listed may be mentioned lumber, wool, copper, salt, hemp, 
binding-twine, cotton burlaps, grain bags, plows, reapers, har- 
vesters, mowers, thrashing machines, and other ngricuteral im- 
plements. 

Seven classes of goods are reduced from 75 to 100 per cent be- 
low the McKinley law: one hundred and twelve classes, includ- 
ing woolen goods, from 50 to 75 per cent below the McKinley 
law; three hundred and seventy classes from 25 to 50 per cent 
below that law, and two hundred and thirty-eight classes are 
reduced almost 25 per cent below the existing law. The rates 
under existing law remain unchanged as to eighty-two classes 
of goods, and are increased as to fifty-three classes. The items 
of increase include some articles of luxury, such as diamonds 
and other precious stones. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary that I should say thatthe 
features of the tariff bill which may be deemed particularly ob- 
noxious, as it passed both Houses, are those which impose a tax 
upon certainraw materials, upon sugar, and which continue to 
give the sugar trust, even at a reduced rate, the advantage of 
a protective duty. The contest just closed between the Senate 
and the House demonstrates the growing power of that colossal 
monopoly known as the sugar trust. 

During this long controversy the House remained true to the 
interests of the people, but as it was definitely ascertained that 
no tariff legislation could be enacted except the Wilson bill with 
the Senate amendments, the House was confronted with the al- 
ternative of either accepting that measure or leaving the Mc- 
Kinley law upon the statute books. 

The tariff bill as finally passed is infinitely superior to the Mc- 
Kinley law, because it not only effects a large reduction of taxes 
upon many articles in daily use among the people, but it also 
repeals the sugar bounty and provides an income tax upon ac- 
cumulated capital. It may be furtherstated that it reduces the 

rotection afforded the sugar trust under the McKinley law 

fren @ maximum of 60cents on the hundred pounds of sugar to 
a maximum of 424 cents per hundred pounds. 
. Mr. Speaker, the events connected with the passage of the 
tariff bill are so recent and so well understood by the people 
that it is unnecessary for me to recapitulate them. It was sub- 
stantially a controversy between the trusts on the one hand and 
the people on the other, in which, be it said to the everlasting 
honor of this body, the representatives of the people were faith- 
ful to their pledges. Coerced as we were into an acceptance of 
the Senate amendments, the House immediately and without 
adjournment passed bills putting sugar, barbed wire, coal, and 
iron ore upon the free list. These bills are now pending in the 
Senate, and if they fail of enactment into law the country will 
know where to fix the individual and personal responsibility. 

The ‘‘irrepressibie conflict” between the trusts and the people 
must go forward until the people achieve a final and conclusive 
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triumph that will fully emancipate trade, increase the wages of I append to my remarks atable showing the importations and 
labor, enlarge the market of the farmer, and enhance the price tariff duties collected for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893 
of his products. I believe that time is near at hand, and then | th» estimated duties under the tariff bill as it passed the House. 
the United States, unvexed and unfettered by the protective sys- | tne estimated duties as it passed both Houses, and the rates of 
tem, will outstrip England and easily take first rank among the | duty on each schedule under existing law, under the House bill, 
commercial nations of the world. and under the House bill with the Senate amendments. 


Percentage of reduction. 


























Importations of the fiscal year | Estimated duties by bill (H. R. : oi 
ending June 30, 1493— 4864), as passed by the— las erage ad valorem under— 
Schedules, —_—_—— —_ - —— a 

Values Duty received. | House. Senate (July2). ere —— Ty ® 

Per cent,| Percent.\ Percent 
A Chemicals, oils, and paints........................-. 821, 066, 224. 25 86, 284, 555. 13 5, 096, 316. 00 84, 860, 370. 05 81. 61 25. 09 24. 44 
B Earths, earthenware, and glassware ............... 23, 666, 698. 85 12, 118, 239. 41 8. 060, 370, 31 8, 333, 152. 65 51.20 34. 13 | 35. 21 
Cc Metals, and manufactures of........................ 46, 206, 500. 64 26, 954, 071. 84 15, 606, 146. 03 16, 878, 956, 08 58. 88 34. 99 | 36. 53 
Dd Wood, and manufactures of......................... 2, 247, 205. 40 714, 518. 62 488, 098, 36 484, 981.17 31.79 21.96 23. 62 
E SIR 2h cinatirh sDiascidl eeietteihiaiand ts aidinidaatinimmiamitaimaye atsisinnitidiitea 109, 817, 948. 14 193, 294. 48 16, 882. 14 43, 478, 957. 57 14. 55 28. 43 39. 59 
Yr Tobacco, and manufactures. ........................ 12, 588, 407. 12 14, 831, 989. 99 11, 528, 783. 11 13, 337, 977. 28 117. 82 91.58 105. 95 
G Agricultural products and provisions.............. 41, 526, 276. 40 12, 421, 205. 69 7,983, 441.78 9, 594, 583. 51 33.21 21. 59 23. 10 
H Spirits, wines, and other beverages................ 13, 874, 921. 06 9, 698, 336. 91 8, 421, 347, 54 8, 465, 386. 86 69. 90 60. 69 61.01 
I NN SESE REE: 20, 510, 438, 98 11, 333, 605, 23 7, 885, 585, 28 8, 929, 286. 92 55. 25 38. 45 43. 54 
J Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of ....._. 41, 706, 792. 44 23, 707, 353. 37 12, 724, 279. 49 13, 848, 060. 04 45 30. 51 41,05 
K Wool, and manufactures of......................... 36, 918, 737. 16 36, 404, 797. 81 14, 714, 879, 23 18, 019, 778. 37 98. 62 39. 78 48. 82 
L Silk and silk goods ._........ Sib attbuigibutinlactbiimnisisateaill 37, 919, 948. 92 20, 310, 258. 74 17, 113, 647. 62 17, 589, 658. 77 53 56 45. 13 46. 39 
M Pulp, pepen ane aasee iebnnchucetresveimeenindes 8, 680, 319. 32 2, 070, 124.10 1, 658, 398, 97 1, 781, 922. 00 23. 85 19. 10 20. 53 
N ITD sth cinniitah intent eit deemendimmtininebemmbiaene 54, 975, 706. 63 14, 578, 886. 16 13, 100, 352. 45 13, 444, 152. 56 26. 80 26. 33 24.45 
es Ge iis iit ec icancecenst case canckl 1, 364, 192. 47 258, 951, 01 258, 951. 01 203, 973. 8: 18. 98 18. 98 18.73 

Articles transferred to free list by both House and 

Se  ocersiiiatibneeécubbentdand wenmmeeeween cntewewved 41, 398, 000. 71 ED Dien cscubererpdinstmeiinines a Rta bendeteeanidlivsersene- 

, 463, 408. 49 198, 378,452.07 | 124, 657,429.32 | 179, 251, 142. 16 49. | 35.51 38. 68 
i 





NorTr.—The computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that are free 
of duty by either the present law, House, or Senate bilisare excluded. 













Dutiable value. 








Duty. Advalorem rate.) Decrease of duty 





Per cent. 
49 


TORE 8s cnccquddbevetesskeks Rtetedkeebesnetes sk ecenccondivemmtcecemasel $400, 069,658.48 | $198, 373, 452. 97 . I 
SL OIIIDIED, «00 sipenaummininiuaieaeteniiaeeinniandicn énemeiidiniainsmnin sovk anginal 351, 041, 963. 12 124, 657, 429. 32 35. 51 $73, 716, 023. 65 
RRO RI RNR EES SRT TS at EAE OIE DE 468, 447, 168. 11 179, 251, 142. 16 38. 68 19, 122, 310, 81 


fi The average ad valorem rates of duty under the amended bill as compared with the act of 1883, the Mills bill, and the McK in- 
y bill, are: 
Per cent 


i II III na dia cern littniatnininisaaneentinnoannnnentioas deyie ala Salil alia acacia in nee ai ies aanateianmbtbaccana ons 47.10 
i SnD ical tl aritietine sae nanenieh dratnananeansindas ctivn Libbensen oun usha kepenynbonnnanin Emvoakes on igg in bovis webs senhas dubesestocee ces. -- . 42.3 
ne Or ake Lee, oe ee ns Aca clan ad pda cibendinw padiubashh abi isin Galininad ete shi neleedirersdeednilinedinn dhewiicemnweews wes 
nnn Una <a kk on il aii enisehi is cedieiiiabeenethideced Gnbeiinintihindiii pinURu eine teenpiechennendnbwenwe ewes on ‘ 
RD DE: LETS DIENT TINUED Ack Gicins ccc ctnnetebiaaetreveennadinitniiaidih tdi biscteerge dinitea nadine dintineltneuhgiibamiiamina indi tp eakesecettiapetdmagpe aver «0+ ‘ 





APPROPRIATIONS. 


TARLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, and by extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress fiscal, y: 
1891 to 1895, inclusive. 





*? 


Fifty-third Con 


Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. gress, 
Title. ee ee ee 
First session, | Second session, First session, | Second session, eeees ot os 
1891. 1892, 1893, 1894. — 





ee 























$1, 799, 100. 00 $3, 028, 153. 50 $3, 232, 995. 50 | $3, 323, 500. 00 $2, 222, 023. 05 
y 24, 206, 471.79 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 308, 499. 82 24, 225, 639. 78 28, 592, 884. 
Diplomatic and consular. : 1, 710, 815. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1, 563, 918. ; 
Seems OF Cot bls... «....ccc..ccussasttintiiies stbeenineicibenccbeusisdeine anu 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 597, 125. 17 5, 317, 973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 5, 544, 503.57 
PODIEERD on. ccnce cecwecnccocestonetcupenseeqnceenconsceepessesccensevaves 4, 282, 785. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 2, 784, 276. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
IT aise tac een iat eeets hk paieiein alenin ne ieta ama eanannamresmneanstesiel 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 336, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854, 240. 38 9, 829, 648. 49 
I WOW an cuct's cosinncn cess shdbubscbuiydecetduscsepeuineaedebens ode 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 21, 308, 295. 79 
Military ACRAGINY ..... ..cc.ccccncccecccwnwweeee-cccccscesuoe Lilieallchtibahiiianent 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 428, 917. 33 432, 556. 12 406, 523. ( 
Senticn, tndbaling Gallidindiess 2 perrenetaneataerio ait athe Sh fev gon. se | 1eelsso'ses oa | astariress.00 | e0LOet' ore as | 151" SRI. 570.0 
ension, including deficienciesa ........-...------....-neceecenseece--nees 123, 779, 868. , 550, 883. 54, 411, 682. , 681, 074. , 581, 570. 0 
te jdncdhuoninonscusubiabababakleappetemesenaadecunbetm 72 228, O08. 90 77, 907, 222. 61 80, 331, 276. 73 004, 314, 22 87, 236, 599. 55 
II oo cise ccssetbis cncevtdelnstbisaenubinentinn tewcnsianaadaiaiedunbdiansii YS eae ee ES ad, 5 cine since 11, 473, 180. 01 
Sundry Civil. ..............---.-- 2. ewe wenn se nee nwnw enn ace weet ence cone soee=s 531, 100,341.38 | ¢ 38,388, 552. 73 27, 665, 074. 98 41,716, 311, 15 34, 209, 770. 05 
PRSTEIROIRG, G2L00TS TOR. DOREIORR cece cenconcenectecqenenp immense cnente 13, 295, 541. 61 9, 364, 148. 62 8, 230, 859. 50 8, 127, 361. 51 11, 820, 545. 76 
356, 121,211. 68 899, 238, 522. 19 | 382, 527, 385. 89 403, 515, 586. 11 889, 043, 689. 51 
7, 010, 905. 27 19, 498, 531. 10 | 3, 208, 922. 82 520, 499. 18 550, 000. 00 
963, 182, 116. 95 418, 737, 053. 29 885, 736, 308. 71 404, 036, 085. 29 $89, 593, 689.51 


€131, 824,131.70 | ¢122, 486,808.00 | 121,863, 880. €115, 468, 273. 92 101, 074, 680. 00 


IER cenqenere <-> snevnene negesinnsemenemenne settle alia iatibateeead 404, 456, 248. 65 | B41, 223,861.29 | 507,600, 188.71 | 519, 504,359.21 | 490, 668, 359.51 


@ Deficiencies included as follows: 1891,on account of 1890, $25, 321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892 $7,674,332; 1894, on 
account of 1893, $14, 149,724.85. 

> This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

e This amount inciudes $978,188.74 actual itures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

d This amount includes $15, 227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the s csum of $500,000 appropriated for that purpose. aw 

¢ This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the —, as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific an 

indefinite ——. except that tothe amount thus submitted for 1891, #101.628,453. there are added expenditures under permanent appro” 

priations made by the he t Congress subsequent to said estimate. as follows: Salaries diplomatic and consular service, $27,756,79; redemp' ion 
national-bank notes $23.554,298.59; expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60: cocina silver mune rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39, and repay- 
ments to importers and for debentures and drawbacks, custom service, $4,915, 285.28; in all, $20,695,678.70. 
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The Tariff Bill and the Bills for Free Coal, Lron Ore, Barbed 
Wire, and Sugars. 


SPEECH 





HON. JOHN H. GEAR, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7970) to place on the 
free list barbed-wire fencing and wire rods for the manufacture of the same— 

Mr. GEAR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allotted me it will be im- 
possible to discuss this bill in a proper manner. I shall, there- 
fore, avail myself of the general permission given members to 
extend their remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1892 the people of the United States elected 
Grover Cleveland President, and also elected a Democratic 
House of Representatives by a majority of nearly one hundred. 

The same election changed the political complexion of the 
Senate, making it Democratic by a small majority. Hence, by 
virtue of that election, we have for the first time in the third of 
acentury, the executive and legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of the Democratic party, and it is that 
party alone that is responsible for whatever legislation may be 
enacted by this Congress. 

When the Democratic party met in convention at Chicago 
they denounced ‘* Republican protection as a fraud;” they also 
declared the McKinley law to be ‘ the culminating atrocity of 
class legislation,” and also indorsed the efforts of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress to ‘‘ modify its most oppressive features in the di- 
rection of free raw materials,” etc. 

The incoming of the present Administration marks a memor- 
able epoch in the history of the American people. For over 
thirty years under Kspublican protective system the people of 
the United States had prospered as have no other people of the 
world. National wealth had increased in a marvelous degree, 
and all the people were enjoying comfort and prosperity. Be- 
fore the present Executive took his oath of office a change be- 
gan to come over the country. 

Capital beeame alarmed and atonce began to hoard up money. 
The result was that manufacturers ceased to make contracts, and 
labor, which had been employed atremunerative wages, became 
idle and with few exceptions has been in enforced idleness dur- 
ing the year past. Stagnation has been the result. 
state of affairs as exists to-day has not before been witnessed 
among the American people since 1837-’40. 
third Congress convened on August 7, 1893, we were told by 


resident Cleveland that the repeal of the purchasing : es 7 ; 
Eres wh epee, a Eee Eee ng Clause of | impair his ability to enjoy the comforts of life in the future as 


the so-called ‘‘Sherman ” law would start the idle wheels and 
confidence would be restored and prosperity would follow. 
Congress repealed the Sherman law, but the promised results 
have not followed, which shows clearly to my mind that we must 
look for the present depressed condition of our country in other 
directions. To me the menacing attitude of the Democratic 


rty towards the industries of the country is responsible largely, | 


if not entirely, for the present depressed condition of affairs. 
After months of deliberation the Committee on Ways and Means, 
under the leadership of the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia framed the so-called ‘‘ Wilson bill.” 

The House of Representatives passed the bill. Framed on 
Democratic lines of tariif reform, it largely reduces the duties 
of existing law. and, coupled with it, was what ourfriendscalled 
free raw materials, to wit, wool, coal, and iron. The bill went 
over to the Senate, and comes back to us with over six hundred 
amendments, nearly all of which, to my mind, are on protective 
lines. Well, the House would not accept the amendments, and 
a committee of conference was appointed. The conferees on the 
part of the House reported a disagreement, and went back and 
reconferred with the *‘ big four” of the Senate. 

It is said that the “big four” of the Senate told them that 
they must take the Senate bill or nothing. Be that as it may, 
we have, under an order made by the Committee of Rules, in 
9) yeaa, with the decree of the Democratic caucus, passed 
the House bill with all the Senate amendments, good, bad, and 
indifferent: and this action is had contrary to the wishes of nine- 
tenths of the Democratic majority on that side of the Chamber. 

More than that, Mr. Speaker, contrary to the letter of Presi- 
eee written to Chairman WILSON, in which he says 


every true Democrat knows, and every sincere tariff reformer knows that 
the bill in its present form, as it will be submitted to theconference, falls far 


Such a | 


When the Fifty- | 








short of the consummation for which we have long labored, and for wh 
have suffered defeat without discouragement * * * QOuraband 
h it (the House bill) rests means par 





the cause or the principles on whi 
pertidy and party dishonor 

Yet: notwithstanding this declaration of the President, we find 
the Democratic majority of the House, under the leidership of 
the distinguished free trader, Speaker Crisp, and the distin- 
guished free trader, Mr. WILSON, who says that the Senate 
amendments are largely in the interest of trusts, have surren- 
dered the President and the national Democratic party of the 
country, and have bound the Democratic party hand and foot to 
the chariot wheels of the ‘** big four ” of the Senate, and are thus 
committing what Mr. Cleveland says is an act of ** pertidy and 
party dishonor.” Our Democratic friends have declared time 
and again that they would not surrender to the Senate, and yet 
they have surrendered almost withoutexception. In doin 
they remind me, Mr. Speaker, of the woman mentioned 
poet Byron, who— 

A little still she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering ‘‘I will ne’er consent ''—consented. 

So, with our Democratic friends they have sworn they would 
ne’er surrender, yet have surrendered. 

Sir, the bill isa sectional one. The 40 per cent on sugar, 80 
per cent on rice, is for the benefit of the Louisiana and Carolina 
planters; free cotton-ties for the cotton States, while the same 
class of iron that is used for hooping washtubs and well bucke 
is dutiable at 30 per cent. Wool, which is largely the product 
of the Northern farmer, is made free, and the duties of nearly 
every Northern farm productare largely reduced, thus favoring 
the Canadian farmer at the expense of the American farmer. 

As I have said before, there are over six hundred amend 
ments made by the Senate, nearly every one of which is in- 
direct opposition to the willof the House. There are, however, 
notable exceptions in which the Senate agreed with the House. 
Chief among these are wool, which is left free under the guise of 
free raw material. Woolisas purely the product of labor as are 
manufactured goods made from wool, and under the fostering in- 
fluence of protection has been remunerative to the wool grower. 

The threat of free wool has within the past year largely re- 
duced not only the price of wool but also the price of sheep, and 
if this law shall remain on the statute books will result in the 
absolute annihilation of the American flocks: for sir, the Amer- 
can farmer can not compete with the climatic and labor condi 
tions of Australia, the Argentine Republic, Asia, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. The wool farmer in place of furnishing the wool 
for the American people must and will go to the wail, and the 
inevitable result will be that the American people will, in the 
near future, pay more for their wool than they have done under 
the protective system. 

Wool is made free under the theory that clothes will be 
cheaper to the people. It may be, Mr. Speaker, that clothes 
may be a little cheaper under this bill, but, sir, the framers of 
this bill ignore the fact that the wage worker of the United 
States must submit to a reduction of wages, wi.ich will largely 


ty 


by the 


he has been wont to do in the past under Republican policies. 
Vill someone on that side of the Chamber inform me what ben- 
efit it is to the wage earner to save for him one or two dollars 
on a suit of clothes while you deprive him of fifty toone hundred 
dollars a year of his wages? 
INCOME TAX. 

An income tax has been resorted to by the American Congress 
for the first time in its history excepting under the pressing ex- 
igenciesof war. The income tax provided in this bill isin many 
of its features most odious. It will be found on examination to 
be most unjust and inequitable. Section 5Y provides for a tax 
of 2 per cent on all banks, savings banks, and all other corpora- 
tions. 

W hen it is considered that the stock and deposits in the banks, 
and especially of the savings banks of the country, are owned 
by people of small means, and in many instances represent the 
savings of a long life of toil, it will readily be seen how op- 
pressive it is. My Democratic friends in lowa who are mem- 
bers of cojperative dairy associations will find that under this 
bill they will be required to pay an income tax of 2 per cent 
not on their income buton the amount of money they receive 
for theirmilk. They can console themselves with the fact that 
they aided by their votes to place the party in power that has 
enacted this feature of the law. 

Again, every person having an income of $4,009 or over is re- 
quired to make return under oath of such income; but if such 
person happens to work for a corporation it is also made the 
duty of the corporation to make return by name of all persons 
working for it who receive a salary of $4,000 a year or upwards. 
It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that ‘‘corporations have no 
souls,” but by virtue of this dual return this Democratic bill 
says that persons who work for a corporation are totally devoid 
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of common honesty. If this be not true, what excuse can be 
given why this bill requires these dual returns of this class of 
employ(s? 

TRUSTS. 

Mr. Speaker, the tariff bill that we passed to-day is largely in 
the interest of two great trusts, notably that of whisky and 
sugar. The increased tax of 20 cents a gallon on whisky has 
enubled the trust to pocket the amount of the increased tax equal 
to $10 a barrel, aggregating the eum of $10,000,000, and every 
day’s delay onthe part of the President in signing the bill in- 
creases the profits of the trust nearly half a million dollars. 
Again, not content with this, the period for holding whisky in 
bond is extended to eight years, thus giving the trust this ex- 
tended credit without interest on the tax. 

SUGAR TRUST. 

Soon, Mr. Speaker, we are going to be called on, I understand, 
to put sugar on the free list. 

Mr. LLVINGSTON. Oh, no; it is barbed wire now. 

Mr. GEAR. Lunderstand that. I will attend to barbed wire 
when the time comes. It is not necessary for me to say that the 
free sugar bill will have my hearty vote now, as it had four years 
ago. [General applause. | 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] in referring 
to the so-called McKinley law this afternoon said that the raw 
sugar put on the free list by that bill, No. 16, was a “ black, 
soggy sugar.” I want to say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the people down in ‘Tennessee and all over this countr 
hardly ever used anything but No. 16 until the sugar act of 1862. 

Mr. ENLOE. You do not know anything about it; and that 
isnot true. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GEAR. I did not hear what the gentleman said. I do 
not yield to him. 

= e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is not in 
order. 

Mr. GEAR, Sir, I am speaking of the time which perhaps 
antedates the gentleman’s memory. But it is true that the peo- 
ple of Tennessee and the whole country prior to 1862 used in the 
main sugar of a quality and color called No. 16. 

Many ailusions have been made to the so-called McKinley law 
and in regard to the protection it gave to the trusts. I wantto 
say here, on my reputation as a business man, that it is suscep- 
tible of proof that the law which has just been passed by the 
House givesas much if not more protection to the sugar trust as 
the so-called McKinley law. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is not there the difference between one-half 
and one-eighth? 

Mr. GEAR. Yes; but under the ad valorem system of the 
Senate bill there is as much if not {gy protection given tothe 
trust than there is under existing law. Anyone who knows the 
‘tricks of the trade,” as does the sugar trust, can readily see 
the truth of this statement. In the bill passed this afternoon 

ou have, according to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
mmittee, given the sugar trust the benefit of a 40 per cent 
tax, equal to $24 a ton. 

More than that, by the ad valorem you have given them a 
differential equal tc the so-called differential in the McKinley 
law. More than that, you have revived the Sandwich Islands 
treaty, under which we receive 330,000,000 pounds annually, 
giving a poets on each pound of 40 per cent additional to the 
trust by virtue of sugar coming in free, an amount equal to three 
or four million dollars a year as long as that treaty shall stand. 

Four years ago, when we were discussing this question, I said 
in the closing hour of the debate, ‘ that on the Ist day of April, 
1891, for the first time in the history of the American people, 
they would get, under the operation of the free raw sugar clause 
of that law, 20 pounds of granulated sugar fora dollar.” I call 
the attention of my Democraticfriends to the fact that under the 
bill passed this afternoon, instead of 20 pounds the American peo- 
ple will get but 12 or 13 pounds for a dollar. I leave my Demo- 
cratic friends on the other side of the Chamber to account to the 
country for this increase of price in the way of direct tax on this 
article of poms necessity. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. As soon as we pass the bill that we are 
going to pass to-night they will get 30 pounds for a dollar. 

Mr. GEAR. You will wait until your head is grey before the 
‘big four” of the Senate will pass the bill providing for free 
sugar. Mr. Speaker, the real secret of it is that in this bill, by 
the ad valorem duty, you increase the cost of every pound of 
sugar that is used by the people 40 per cent in value, which is a 
direct tax of over 60 cents per capita.for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, 

Sir, a good deal has been said by gentlemen on the other side 
in regard to the sugar trust. When we commenced the debate 
on the tariff last winter, the stock of the sugar trust was at 73 or 
74 cents on the dollar, and under the influence of the bill as it 
passed the House, with sugar, raw and refined, absolutely free. 
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On the first report in the Senate levying a duty, it went to 80, 
and owing to the ‘‘cinch” that the trust has on the Senate in 
this and other matters, the stock has been going up and up, and 
to day it rose four points, closing at 109, and soon, sir, it will 
probabl be at 120, based on the action of our Democratic friends 
just had in passing the Senate bill. 

The sugar trust under the bill passed to-day has, by the delay 
of the Senate and the certainty thatit was to be taken care of 
in the ‘‘ House by its friends,” been able to acquire all of the 
available sugar in the markets of the world. Every available 
steamer has been chartered to hurry the transportation of sugar 
to the United States before this bil. is passed and signed. The 
result is that the trust bas made a clear profit of $20 to $25 per 
ton, according to Chairman WILSON, on about 450,000 tons of 
sugar. 

More than that, Mr. Speaker, the incoming crop of Louisiana, 
estimated at 300,000 tons, will be acquired by the trust at the 
price of free sugar, say 24 to3cents per pound. More than that, 
the Sandwich Islands treaty has been revived in this bill admit- 
ting sugar from those islands free. Owing to the fact that the 
trust controls those plantations, 165,000 tons of sugar will be 
brought in free this year. 

The amount of sugar controlled by the trust to-day in this 
manner is estimated at about 900,000 tons, on which the profit 
accruing to the “trust” under this Democratic Senate bill will 

gregate the large sum of over $20,000,000. While the trust, 
sir, is permitted to collect this large sum from the people the 
Government has no benefit, being deprived of about six months’ 
revenue. Our Democratic friends have had much to say about 
the McKinley law favoring the sugar trust. 

Let me call the attention of the House and the country to the 
real facts in the case. In the Fifty-first Congress every Demo- 
crat, under the lead of Mr. Carlisle, voted against the free sugar 
schedule. The House passed theschedule with free sugar up to 
No. 16. The bill went to the Senate and the Finance Commit- 
tee of that ae reported it back to the Senate with No. 16 (which 
is a gool table and culinary sugar) stricken out, and inserted 
No. 13 (which is as black as my coat). 

The Senate, under the lead of Senator Carlisle, with the aid 
of twoor three Republican members, passed the bill in this 
shape. The biil went to conference. Then, as now, sugar was 
the pivotal point in the bill. But, Mr. Speaker, the conferees 
on the part of the House, different from the House conferees on 
this bill, were patriotic and loyal to the interests of the people. 
They stood out and caused the Senate to surrender. 

Sir, they gained a signal victory: a victory for the people as 
distinguished as the surrender of the House is to-day disgrace- 
ful. Who are the friends of the sugar trust? Why, the Demo- 
cratic party. Why do I say that? Sir, it is in evidence that 
Secretary Carlisle, with the consent of the President, practi- 
cally drew the schedule of this bill we have just passed; a 
schedule that has put many millions of dollars, as I have shown, 
into the coffers of the sugar trust, and given them by way of 
differential duties large profits in addition. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been the unvarying custom of the House 
of Representatives, which has the sole charge of bills pertain- 
ing to revenue, to refer all bills of this character to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for consideration. The Committee 
on Rules for the first time in the history of the American Con- 
gress, has brought in an order to vote on four bills, to wit, bills 
placing coal, iron ore, barbed wire, and sugar on the free list. 

Yet, sir, on these important bills, affecting millions of dollars 
of capital and over a million wage workers, the Committee on 
Rules only gives thirty minutes’ debate on each bill. Sir, in this 
action the Committee on Rules, backed up by a Democratic cau- 
cus, has in a certain degree been guilty of usurpation. 

FREE COAL. 

Mr. nee we have passed the bill to put coal on the free 
list. Sir, we have had a duty on coal since the foundation of 
our Government ranging from 56 cents to $2.80 per ton. The 
Senate has placed a duty of 40 cents per ton on coal, which is 
the lowestin our history. This duty has been maintained in the 
past on coal for the purpose of developing American coal inter- 
ests. Yet, sir, the policy of a century is to be changed at the 
behest of the Committee on Rules in thirty minutes. 

Itis claimed, sir, that free coal will materially cheapen the 
cost of manufactured goods in New England. hen it is con- 
sidered that the fuel used in manufacturing in New England is 
less than three-fourths of 1 per cent of the cost of the goods 
manufactured, it is difficult to find where the consumer is bene- 
fited. A small duty on coal will give as it always has done 
profitableemployment to many thousands of people engaged in 
the mining and transporting of coal in the United States. 

And, sir, it may be well to inquire why coal is to be made free. 
No one that I know of has asked for it unless it be asyndicate or 
trust of New York and Canadian capitalists who have recently 
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leased of the Nova Scotia government all their mines with the 
implied promise on the part of the Democratic party that their 
coal should be given entrance free to our ports. The Demo- 
cratic party did noteven have the sagacity to apply a reciprocity 
elause reguiring the admission of American coal free to Canadian 
ports in exchange for the admission of Canadian coal to this 
country. itis what may be called a ‘‘ judg-handled ” trade which 
gives Canada all the benefits of the trade. 

The same is true of iron ore. The many millions of capital 
and nearly a million of wage-workers engaged in mining and 
transporting iron ore, whose wages are to be reduced by these 
bills, have no consideration at the hands of the Democratic party 
in this Congress, for if these bills are to be enacted into law those 
wage-workers will find themselves placed in direct competition 
in coal and iron with the cheaper labor of Nova Scotia, Louis- 
jana, and Cuba. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these bills are each of them only a ‘‘ tub 
thrown toa whale.” They are brought in by the Committee on 
Rules to distract the attention of the people from the surrender 
on the part of the House to the Senate. I do not suppose for a 
moment that anyone on that side of the Chamber expects to see 
them pass the Senate. 

Already we are met by the letter of Secretary Carlisle that 
the free sugar bill must not be passed; that the Government 
must have the duty on sugar estimated at $43,000,000 a year, or 
bonds must be issued to meet the expenditures. Hence I take 
it that we shall not again have free sugar until the Republican 
party is called back to power, which will surely be done in the 
near future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the tariff law passed to-day is 
fuli of inconsistencies, and close examination of it will prove the 
truth of thisstatement. One of the last amendments of the Sen- 
ate was to place alcohol used in the arts on the free list. While 
it would be most desirable to do this, yet a thorough examina- 
tion by the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress gave clear proof that it was impracticable and would open 
the door for endless frauds to do so. 

Since the passage of the tariff bill on the 13th instant, and 
even before that bill has been signed, the House has passed a bill 
striking out free alcohol. This action was had at the instance 
of Secretary Carlisle, who states that if this provision was not 
repealed that a large loss of revenue would be entailed on the 
Government, estimated at ten to fifteen millions of dollarsa 
year. 

BARBED FENCE WIRE. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] 
called my attention to the fact that the pending bill was to place 
on the free list barbed wire for fencing. Notso, Mr. Speaker. 
I call attention to the fact that this bill does no such thing. I 
quote from the RECORD. Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Democratic caucus I offer the bill which 
I send to the Clerk's desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The bill is as follows: 


An act to place upon the free list barbed fencing wire, and wire rods for the 
manufacture of the same. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act, 

e following articles, when imported into the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted free of import duties: 


“BARBED FENCING WIRE. 

“Wire rods of iron or steel when imported for the manufacture of barbed 
wire fencing under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe.” 

Sir, this is another attempt of the Democratic party to strike 
a blow at the labor of the country which mines the ore, forges 
the billets, and rolls the wire rods which are in turn the raw ma- 
terial for fence wire. The history of barbed wire is the history 
of steel rails and wire nails, and many other things. Twenty 
years ago barbed wire was worth 15 to 16 cents per pound. 

Under the fostering influence of Republican protection the 
manufacturer was given an opportunity to employ labor and the 
benefit of the American market by a high duty on billets, rods, 
and wire. Competitionand better methods of manufacture have 
reduced the price to the consumer until to-day barbed wire, 
with a duty of 1% cents per pound, is quoted at the mills at 
$1.70 per 100 pounds, and is retailed all over the country at 2to 
24 cents per pound. 

The House passed the Wilson bill with a duty on wire rods 
and fence wire, and the Senate bill reduced the House rates ma- 
terially, yet we are called on now, at the dictum of the Demo- 
cratic caucus for some reason unknown to me, to place wire rods 
on the free list! Putting them on the free list will not cheapen 
barbed wire to the Western consumer in the slightest degree; it 
will simply give the foreign manufacturer a chance to dump his 
surplus rods in our market, thus depriving our own labor of an 
opportunity to manufacture them - remunerative wages. The 
result of the passage of this bill will be to make wire rods free 


and leave fence and barbed wire with a duty. This is another 
evidence of the many inconsistencies in the tariff bill. 

Sir, it has always been the policy of the Republican party to 
levy little or no duties on articles that we do not produce in 
this country and high duties on luxuries which are used mainly 
by wealthy people. Not soin this bill, as it will be found in 
many instances that dutieson articles which are purely luxuries 
are reduced in this bill to the extentof about38,000,000. Brandy, 
cordials, and high-priced foreign wines, which are used exclu- 
sively by wealthy people, are reduced over 30 per cent from the 
rates imposed by the McKinley law; while, on the other hand, 
it will be found that on articles used by the plain people the 
duties are largely increased. Take Zante currants as an illus- 
tration, which are not produced in this country at all, which 
come in under the tariff law of 1890 free. Under this law they 
are to pay on present values 150 per cent, and this we are told is 
Democratic reform. 

It is claimed, Mr. Speaker, that under the tariff bill passed to- 
day we are to havean immediate revival of the industries of this 
country. That may be true, but it must be accepted as a fact, 
and a very serious fact, that before there can be any marked re- 
vival of manufactures in the United States, a condition-precedent 
to such a revival must be a reduction of the wages of the opera- 
tives in the many industries affected by this bill. Already 
through the great manufacturing centers of the country we are 
advised that steps are being taken looking to a marked reduc- 
tion in wages so as to enable the manufacturers of the United 
States to compete with those of Great Britainand Germany. It 
has been the policy of the Republican party to so legislate as to 
promote good wages and comfortamong the wage workers of this 
country. The wage worker, when this policy of reduction of 
wages is put in operation, will realize in a marked degree the 
difference between Republican and Democratic policies. And, 
sir, at the ensuing election they will by their votes place the 
seal of their condemnation not only on this bill but also on its 
framers. 


The Tariff—What the Fifty-third Congress Has Not Donec. 


SPEECH 
HON.JAMES P. PIGOTT, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4844) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PIGOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My purpose is not to speak upon the pending 

uestion in its bearings upon schedules and percentages. I 
ipelre to show reasons why we areenabled by the legislation we 
have prevented and killed to enact a tariff law that will not ut- 
terly crush out of existence the industries of the country. 

In other words, I shall attempt to show that this Congress is 
deserving of great credit for the work it has done in defeating 
legislation which would require an amount of tariff taxation be- 
yond the ability of the people to endure. 

Mr. Speaker, the high-water mark of profligacy was reached 
by the Republican party during the last Administration, when 
Government appropriations exceeded a billion of dollars fora 
Congress, when a tariff bill was passed upon the avowed principle 
of revenue for monopoliesonly, and a desperate attempt was made 
to perpetuate the spoilers in power through the instrumentality 
of a Federal election law anda Congressional returning board. In 
the last year of its existence the Fifty-first Congressappropriated 
an amount exceeding $525,000,000,and the registrar of the decrees 
of the trust and monopolies, whose name was properly given to 
the McKinley bill, vauntingly exclaimed that expenditures 
would increase, for this was ‘‘a billion-dollar country.” 

Now, notwithstanding the large increase for pensions, postal 
deficiencies, and other necessary expenditures, including a very 
large amount for rivers and harbors, the appropriations made 
by the present Congress are some $40,000,000 less than those of 
the last year of the last Republican Congress, $29,000,000 below 
those of the last session of the Fifty-second Congress, and by 
legislative reforms having the sanction and active coéperation 
of the Executive Departments, once more in the hands of Demo- 
cratic officials, still further reductions will be made, while at the 
same time the public service will be improved. 

It was high time to reverse the policy of increasing expendi- 
tures and diminishing revenues; of lavishing money with one 
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hand upon useless objects and corrupting subsidies ana rings, 
while with the other hand throttling the consumer with taxation 
which kept money outof the Treasury to put it in the pockets of a 
few monopolists who purchased legislation in exchange for cam- 
pauign contributions. Compare the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment under modern misealled Republican rulewith those under 
Democratic administrations, 

The total expenditures for the last vear of Democratic control, 
ending with June 30, 1861, the largest for any Democratic ad- 
ministration previous to the civil war, were, in round numbers, 
$46,000,000, while those of the last year of Republican rule ex- 
ceeded $383,000,000. Inthe seventy-twoand three-quarter years, 
from 1789 to 1861, both inclusive, the total expenditures of the 
United States Government for all purposes were, in round num- 
bers, $2,793,0 0,000, In the brief period from 1566 to 1894—for 
we exclude the war period from our calculations—the Repub- 
lican policy entailed an expenditure of more than $8,724,000,0U0 
upon the country. 

Why, sir, at the pace we had reached in the last Administra- 
tion it would cost quite as much to run the Government during 
one Republican Administration as it did during the three-quar- 
ters of a century of the home rule and low tax era of the coun- 
try, when we extended our area from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
citie Ocean, encircled the Gulf of Mexico, added 1,400,000,000 
acres toour territory, increasing our area threefold; established 
our industries upon sound bases, and carried nearly all of our 
foreign commerce in vessels of our own building, sailing under 
our own flag. 

We have returned once more, as I have shown, to the good 
old Democratic po.icy of economy in expenditures, a policy enun- 
cinted in the first Vemocratic platform adopted in a nation il 
eon ,ention, and adhered to under all circumstances. It is, in- 
deed, a fund imental Democratic principle, as much 60 as home 
rule taxation for revenue, strict construction of the powers 
granted in the Constitution, or any of the great pillars upon 
which Jefferson founded the only political party that was born 
with the Constitution and continued its existence to the present 
time, renewing its youth in the fountain of the people’s welfare 
us new problems are proposed for solution. 

Sir, as we re lect upon the history of our country since the 
close of the civil war we have pect reason for concluding that 
the people have pronounced finally against the kind of paternal 
government that culminated in the McKinley tariff and the 
fraud and force bill, But, sir, we are now confronted with pa- 
ternalism in a more insidious form. 

Taking opportunity of the distressed condition into which 
Republican policy has plunged the country, the attempt is made 
to drive the people from the supportof the only people s party — 
the Democratic party—and array them under the banners of 
paternalism, under anew name and under anew form. What 
do the people want? Is it economy in Government expendi- 
tures? They will secure that under the banner of the Demo- 
cratic party. Is it low taxes? That, too, is one of the proudest 
purposes of the Democracy. Is it home rule? Where else will 
they find it except under Democratic government? 

Is itsouni money? The Democratic party has always stood 
for sound money —gold and silver coin—since the day of its birth. 
These ure really what the people want. but the leaders who huve 
inaugurated the so-called Populist party propose to conduct 
them into no such pastures. Their idea of government is pa- 
ternalism of the worst kind. Every pubiic ill, imaginary or 
real, is to be cured by some patent legislation. Money is to be 
printed, not coined, and distributed, not earned. 

Government, which is supposed to have been instituted under 
our system to attend to public affairs and leave the people 
free to attend to their own, is to be called upon to meddle 
with private rights, and we are to be forced into an unwilli 
partnership between the individual and the Government, whic 
would end in bankruptey before the cluse of a brief session of 
the American mean tre To show that | do not exaggerate, Mr. 
Speaker, let me call attention tosome of the many measures intro- 
dueed into Congress by Populist Senators and resentutives, 
some of which,if enacted, would change our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment into a social despotism, and others would require the 
expenditure of about five times the sum of the coined money of 
the world. 

Herewith I present a synopsis of some of the schemes pro- 
posed in the Senate or the House by Populist members: 


NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Representative Davis of Kansas, in his bill No. 3436, has de- 
vised a plan which amounts to a new way to pay old debts. Un- 
der its provisions, any defaulting mortgage de 
bankrupt and his creditor can not collect the debt due him, ex- 
cept from the United States, in the following manner: The 
mortgage debtor is to procure on abstract of title and certiti- 
cate of value of land and improvements from the register of 
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is declared a — mortgages. 

| lishment of a subtreasury in every county, and the construction 
| of subtreasury buildings upon county sites to be chosen by the 
| citizens of the respective counties, who shall also elect the mana- 
| ager of such subtreasury, whoshall receive a salary of $1,500 per 





deeds of the county, upon presentation of which to the county 
treasurer, the latter official is to draw on the Treasurer of the 
United States for the amount due, including official fees, and 
ao shall constitute a lien upon the property, the county 
record to be marked ‘‘Settlea by the United States Govern- 
ment,” and the debtor to be allowed twenty years to pay, the 
annual interest charge being but | per cent. 

To provide the funds necessary for the purposes of the act, 
legal tenders are to bo printed and issued from time to time as 
required. The above to be the only method by which a mort- 
gagee can collect his debt, until such time as the aggregate cir- 
cu.ation of lawful money of the United States shall reach, and as 
long as itshall continue at, $\0 per capita of population (say at 
the present time three and athird billions of dollars not count- 
ing lawful reserves in banks and other fixed and noncirculatine 
deposits required by law. 

LOANS TO STATES. 

To provide the several States with money to make improve- 
ments, loan money to counties, municipalities, and needy indi- 
viduals, Representative Clover of Kansas proposed in his bill 
6254 (Fifty-second Congress) to issue legal tenders to any Stute 
filing bonds with the Treasurer, payable at the option of the 
State. bearing interest at 24+ per cent,and in any sum not ex- 
ook 50 per cent of the assessed value of the taxable property 
of the State making application. 

MUNICIPAL LOAN BILL. 


Ex-Representative Clover of Kansas believes the United States 
Government should help all cities, and to do this proposed in 
House bill 3999 Fifty-second Congress, to loan money to all 
cities and municipalities not excee ling $50,000 to any one mu- 
nicipality, and provided no issue shall be made to any one mu- 
nicipality in excess of 20 per cent of the assessed value of its 
taxable property, for not exceeding a period of 50 years, and 
at 24 per cent per annum. 

To provide money to make these loans legal-tender Treasury 
notes are to be printed by the Treasury Department. 

LOAN BURBAU. 

Senator PEFFER, Populist Senator from Kansas, introduced 
into'the Senate a bill (S. 976) ‘to establish a bureau of loans,” 
with a central agency in each State, Territory,and district, and 
local agents wherever required, with discretion to loan to each 
individual offering real estate security not exceeding 160 acres, 
and who has a house thereon which is mortgaged. or who not 
having such house desires to build one, not exceeding $2,5\\0) 
to any one individual, for not exceeding ten years with stays o! 
foreclosure proceedings that extend the period to fifteen years; 
also establishes loan agencies in places having public store- 
houses, to loan to individuals having store-house certiticates not 
exceeding two-thirds of the face value of same. 

To provide immediate means to carry out this law about $7(0,- 
000,000 of paper money, full legal tender, is to be issued at once, 
and when that is disposed of the balance of the money in tho 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated is to be used from time to 
time. 

Somewhat similar is the loan bill of Representative SIMPSON 
(H. R. 5078, Pifty second Congress), which provides for loans 
upon land in tracts of not less thun 10 nor more than 320 acres, 
of not exceeding ten years, at 2 per cent per annum. A bureau 
of loans is constituted, with an agency in each State and a sub- 
agent in each Congressiona! district. Legal tenders are to be 
issued fast enough to meet the demands. 

LOAN BANK, 

Representative Kem of Nebraska introduced into the House a 
bill (H. R. 5446) to establish a system of Government banking, 
under which there can be one Government bank in each county, 
managed by directors varying in salary from $2,000 to $4,000 
per annum, at whose direction money mxy be loaned to indi- 
viduals in sums not exceeding $3,000, and if on real estate secu- 
rity for a term not exceeding twenty years; if on note for not 
exceeding one year. To procure money to make the loans, the 
United States is to issue legal tenders, variously estimated in 
amount, at from one billion to one billion and a quarter of dol- 
lars; also deposits to be received on which interest of 3 per 
cent is to be paid. and said deposits to be loaned out as above. 
Ali gold and silver certificates are to be redeemed in legal 
tenders. 

In his three bills (H. R. 6660, 10099, and 10405), Fifty-second 

Representative Watson shows the capabilities of the 
Government to manage all the affairs of the people and manu- 
facture many billions of dollars of paper money to float both 
crops and House bill 660 provides for the estab- 
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year. The owner of any cotton, wheat, corn, or oats, or tobacco 
can deposit his produce in the nearest subtreasury for safekeep- 
ing and receive in greenbacks 8U per cent of the value the local 
county manager shall place upon it, and also a negotiable ware- 
house certii cate bearing | per cent per annum interest, upon 
the surrender of which and paying loan, the holder receives back 
produce of the same kind and value. Tostart the wheels of this 
many-million-dollar project, fifty millions of greenbacksare to be 
printea at once. 

By bill LOuv9 Mr. Watson proposed the appointment ofa national 
grin inspe:tor with a salary of $10.000 a year, who shall appoint 
an inspector for each State at a salary of $5,000 per year, who in 
turn shall appoint local inspectors for each county, or parish, or 
district of each State, there being no limit fixed to the number of 
such deputies, who are to provide warehouses or elevators for the 
storage of cotton and wheat, and give certiticates of quantities 
and value tothe personstoring the same. The postmaster atthe 
nearest post-oflice is to receive such certificate and issue to the 
holder thereof a postal money order for two-thirds the certified 
value thereof. To carry out the act the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is to start up the printing presses and issue such amount of 
greenbacks to the Postmaster-General as may be required from 
time to time, not to exceed $100,000,000. 

In House bill 10405 Mr. Watson proposed the appointment 
of a ‘‘ special auditor of the Treasury,” salary $10,000 per year, 
and a deputy for each State, who shall appoint one land in- 
spector in each Congressional district in his State. Any person 
owning land in city or country upon which is his home, or 
which he will swear he intends to make a home, who desires to 
borrow money from the United States, may do so upon the ap- 
proved certificate of the deputy auditor, after going through 
certain forms, receiving two-thirds of the estimated value of 
the land, upon giving a mortgage to the United States, to be 
payable in five years, at the rate of 1 percent perannum. The 
amount of greenbacks t® bo printed under this billis limited to 
one hundred millions. 

SPECIMEN PENSION BILLS. 

Representative HUDSON of Kansas, in his bill (H. R. 3186) pro- 
poses to settle all pensions by the payment at once to each one 
now borne on the rolls, or that may be hereafter placed upon 
them, a lump sum ten times the annual amount of such pension. 
This would require the immediate expenditure, as fast as the 
money could be printed, of $1,500,000,000, and is to be made in 
Treasury notes or greenbacks “ substantially in the same form as 
the greenbacks issued by the Government during the late war,” 
except they shall be legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

OTHBR PENSION BILLS, 

Representative DAVIS proposes in bill 4339 to pension every 
person who served in the war more than ninety days and less 
than a year at the rate of $10 per month: who served one vear 
and less than two years, $15 per month; who served two years 
and less than three years, $20 a month, and to all who served 
three years or more, $25 per month. The Commissioner of 
Pensions, to whom the bill was referred, estimated that if this 
bill became law, the sum required for pensions this year alone 
would exceed $460,000,090. Under the bill, legal tenders are to 
be issued in payment. 

Senator ALLEN’S service pension bill (S. 2124) would require 
the first year an expenditure of $350,000,000., 

Senator P&rrER’s pension bill, known as the “‘cent-a-day ” 
bill (Senate 358, Fifty-second Congress), is a trifle as compared 
with Representative HUDSON’s lump-sum bill. It places every 
soldier, sailor, and marine on the pension rolls, and requires the 
issue of a curious currency in denominations from 5 cents to $10, 
to be rectangular in form, the larger notes to be 6+ inches long 
by 24 inches wide, the smaller notes to be marked across the 
face, ‘‘ service sion money.” To start the ball $105,000,0v0 
are to be issued at once. 

INDUSTRIAL ARMY. 

In his bill (A. R.6767) Mr. Davis of Kansas, with a preamble 
declaring that ‘‘ Whereas, the wisdom of our forefathers in the 
preamble of the Constitution of the United States made ample 
provision in the phrase ‘to promote tie general welfare’ for 
such enlarged governmental functions and progressive economic 
measures as growing needs and the emergencies of the 
country might require,” provides for the eniistment “as fast as 

racticable ° of 50,000 men in an industrial volunteer army, to 
clothed. fed, and paid as are recruits in the regular Army. 

As it costs our Government a thousand doliars a year for each 
soldier, the annual expenditure called for by this bill would be 
not less than half a billion of dollars. Mr. Davis provides for 
an additional issue of $300,000,000 of legal tenders at once, and 
$100,000,000 a year thereafter, “to create and preserve an in- 
creasing and equitable volume of currency hereafter.” 

CHARITY FUNDS. 


To provide for the immediaie relief of the destitute, Senator 
P2FWER proposes in Senate bill 1300 to appropriate $6,300.000, 
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to be expended by State boards of commissioners at the rate of 


$1 per each ten inhabitants in any county. 

In joint resolution ist, Representative BoEN instructs the 
Secretary of War to provide camping grounds and tents for all 
‘‘organized bodies of laboring people who may come within the 
said District” of Columbia, and the War Olfice is ** to see to it” 
that their ‘‘rights as citizens, organizations, and individuals 
are respected and protected.” 

INTERNAL IMPR 

Representative BOEN of Minnesota introduced a bill in the 
House (7908) which provides for the issue of $1,000,000,W00 in 
legal-tender notes, of which amount five hundred millions is to 
be expended in five years in building or purchasing railroads, 
two hundred and fifty millions for improving rivers, and not less 
than two hundred and fifty millions for purchasing sites and 
building post-oflices ‘‘in each village or city containing 1,00) or 
more inhabitants.” To carry out the law would require, as vari- 
ously estimated, from one and a half billions to two and a half 
billions, but only the issue of one billion of extra notes is pro- 
vided for. 


VEMENTS. 


INCREASE OF CURRENCY. 

In addition to other means of increasing the volume of the 
currency, Representative Simpson proposes in his bill 4412 to 
have the Government purchase all the gold and silver that is 
offered, issuing silver or gold certilicates to the sellers at the 
rate of $1 for each 371,25 grains of silver. Then the Secretary 
is to coin all the gold and silver nowin the Treasury or that 
may be thereafter purchased, and to issue Treasury certificates 
$2 in Treasury notes for each dollar incoin. It is estimated this 
would soon give a total circulation of $3,000,000,000. 

In his tax bill (H. R. 5448) Representative DAVIS proposes to 
substitute the tariff act of 1883 for the McKinley act, with hori 
zontal reductions, one-fourth in 1594, one-third of the remainder 
in 1895, and one-fourth of the remainder in 1896, with certain 
additions to the free list; to provide revenue, incomes and land 
are to be taxed, and three hundred and fifty millions of green- 
backs are to be issued the first year, and annually thereafter 
$10,000,000. 

Senator KYLE, in Senate bill 2531 (Fifty-second Congress), 
proposes an unlimited issue of fractional currency, to be paid out 
to persons applying therefor to any postmaster; and Representa- 
tive MCKEIGHAN, in House bill 6010, proposes the same. limit 
ing the legal-tender qualities of the currency, however; 
Representative DAVIS, in House bil] 6003, concurs with Senator 
KYLE restricting the issue to $50,000,000. 

Representative DAVIS, in House bill 5386, proposes * that if at 
any time the current revenues of the Government shall be in- 
sufficient to meet the current expenses the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall issue noninterest-bearing Treasury notes,” full 
He is also required not to pay in gold more than 
one-half of any coin obligation, and is required to coin at once 
all the silver in the Treasury, to issue silver certificates ‘‘on all 
uncoined silver,” ‘‘ to pay out 663 percent of all silver now in the 
Treasury, and never hereafter to retain in the Treasury in sil- 
ver an amount exceeding one-third of silver coin for the re- 
demption of outstanding silver certificates.” 

SALSOLI KALI TRAGUS. 

Mr. BoEN, Representative from Minnesota, proposes to be- 
gin the destruction of the salsoli kali tragus wherever found on 
public or private property, and his bill would appropriate $1,- 
000,000 (House bill 5745) to inaugurate the process. 

RAIN WATER AND IRRIGATION. 

Various bills have been introduced by Populist Senators and 
Representatives to authorize ‘‘ the control of water for agricul- 
tural purposes,” ‘‘ to provide means for gathering and storing 
rainwater,” ‘‘to establish a bureau of irrigation,” and so on, of 
which the following specimens are quoted: 

Representative Davis proposes (House bill 7896) the immedi- 
ate issue of $20,000,000 in greenbacks to be issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture merely ‘* toinaugurate a systematic control 
of water in the interest of agriculture.” 

Representative BAKER of Kansas asks a modest sum to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to provide means for gathering 
and storing rain water. House bill 7887. 

Senator PE®FER has introduced Mr. DAvis’s bill into the Sen- 
ate (Senate bill 2279). But he proposes more radical measures 
in his bi.1 |S. 1168), which provides for a bureau of irrigation 
which is to dig for water, dam water, or ditch water, the appro- 
priation for the purpose not being limited in amo nt, provided 
it does not exceed the amount of money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

SOME OTHER THEORIES. 

According to the Populist theory Congress is omnipotent, and 
the people in the States. counties, and municipalities are to have 
no voice in managing their loca! affairs, provided Congress wills 
otherwise. As examples of this overtopping power the fol- 
lowing Populist measures are guoted: 


and 
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In Senate bill 1182 (Fifty-third Congress) Senator Perrer 
provides not only that no whiskies, beers, wines, or other in- 
toxicants shall be imported into the United States, but also that 
no whiskies, beers, wines, or other intoxicants (domestic or im- 
ported) shall be sold in the United States “except what may be 
necessary for medicinal, scientific, and sacramental purposes.” 
Of course every one knows that such legislation would be waste 
paper, as Congress has not been granted by the people any such 
police powers. 

Railways are to be managed according to act of Congress. If 
Representative BOEN has his way every railway must carry the 
mails, but Representative BOEN, in House bill 7638, insists that 
no passenger coach shall be attached to mail trains, but shall 
consist solely of an engine, tender, caboose, and postal cars. 
The Government, which in this bill is the Postmaster-General, 
is to fix the schedule time of this train and is to pay as much or 
as little as that official agrees with himself to pay, but the rail. 
ways may haul mail cars with passenger trains when their traffic 
is not interrupted ‘‘ by strikes or other labor disturbances.” 

Senator KYLE proposes in Senate joint resolution 73, that 
Congress shall have ‘‘exclusive jur.sdiction to regulate mar- 
riage and divorce in the several States and Territories,” and 
Representative BELL, of Colorado, insists in House joint resolu- 
tion 124 that the women of the country shall vote at all elections, 
present local laws to the contrary notwithstanding, while Repre- 
sentative PENCE does not consider it necessary to take the 
trouble to amend the Constitution, as that instrument requires, 
to prescribe qualifications for voters, but proposes in House bill 
5748 that women shall vote for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

LIGHTS AND RAILROADS. 

Senator Perrer, in Senate bill 1972, provides that in certain 
contingencies the United States shall purchase a railroad sys- 
tem and a it. 

In Senate bill 1179 the same Senator proposes that the United 
States shall go into the lighting business in the District of Co- 
lumbia; said light to be supplied to citizens at 10 per cent above 
cost; and $1 {000,000 is appropriated. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMITTEE. 

Representative BELL provides in joint resolution 169 for the 
appointment of a committee to “‘ devise means for the employ- 
ment of the idle men of the country, restrict immigration, start 
up mines, increase the currency, and for other purposes.” There- 
fore, etc., the committee in ‘‘ thirty days” is to report a plan 
‘*by which our idle men may be reémployed in our mines and in 
building canals for the reclamation of the arid lands, or upon 
transportation, tolegraph, or telephone lines of the United 
States, or in some other public or private works.” 

Legal tenders are to be issued *‘commensurate with our in- 
creasing population;” laws are to be passed to protect and pre- 
serve sadh fabor for our own workmen; interest-bearing bonds 
are to be no longer issued by the United States, but means to be 
devised whereby States and municipalities may ‘secure an is- 
sue of money on such bonded securities as cheaply as national 
banks secure notes on Government bonds,” and means to be 

ointed out whereby money “‘ instead of bonds held exclusively 
or hire and investment’ may be use in developing industries 
and enterprises. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Without duplicating the amounts carried in the bills quoted 
where their modes or purposes are similar, the following reca- 
pitulation will show the sum total of appropriations required to 
meet the bills named: 

Representative DAvis’s bill (No. 3436) providing 
for the loan to certain mortgage debtors is esti- 
mated to require not less than the sum of. ----- $10, 000, 000, 000 

Representative Clover's bill (No. 6254, Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress) to loan to States, etc., 50 per cent 
of assessed valuation of property is estimated 
to require exceedin 

Representative Clover's bill, (No. 3999 Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress) is variously estimated to require 
the sum of from $8,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000, 
OOF .. conan ntnonancenattensiibushoociwastes 
Seaakoe PEFFER’S bill (No. 976) to loan not ex- 

ceeding $2,500 to any individual applying having 

real estate security provides for an immediate 
issue of not less than $700,000,000, and an ultimate 
issue of much more, but is not estimated in the 

total, being similar in principle to House bill 3436, 

above quoted. 

Representative Kem’s bill (No. 5446), where not 
included in previous estimates, would require 
an issue of not lessthan...............-.....-. 
Mr. Watson's various bills are not estimated, 

being included in their principles in previous 

estimates, 


12, 000, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000, 000 
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Representative HUDSON’s pension bill (H. R. 3186) 
would require the immediate issue of______.-. 
Representative DAvVIs’s industrial army bill (H. 
Kt. 6767) would require an annual expenditure 


$1, 500, 000, 000 





ee Oe Re 500, 000, 000 
Senator PFFFER’s charity bill (S. 1300) appro- 
POR NGid su dthiin Kc ndgdintad dbitenwcwicwes 6, 300, 000 
Representative Born’s bill (H.R. 7908). for in- 
ternal improvements, appropriates ---.-------- 500, 000, 000 
With an annual appropriation in addition. 
Representative BoEN’s bill (H. R. 5745) to exter- 
minate the Russian thistle appropriates ----__- 1, 000, 000 
Senator PEFFER’s rain water bill (No. 7896) makes 
NINN Gis Sicissi coke sec civic cswecs 20, 000, 000 
Peace hidi nada vadocwstuchcoas ct 35, 507, 300, 009 


These estimates do not include any duplication nor many items 
of expenditure proposed in the bills named, nor do they include 
salaries of the thousands upon thousands of officials to be ap- 
pointed under their provisions. As the total estimated money of 
the world, including pap2r, gold, silver, copper, brass and iron 
tokens does not exceed $10,100,000,000, it appears that the amount 
of money called for by the bills named is nearly five times the 
volume of the currency of the world. What our paper money 
would be worth under such circumstances anyone of ordinary 
intelligence knows. It would be worth nothing at all. 

On July 9, 1894, Senator PErrEeR submitted a resolution, of 
which the following is a copy: 

In view of existing social and businessconditions, and by way of suggzest- 
ing subjects for remedial ees: be it 

esolved by the Senate of the United States, First. That all public functions 
ought to be exercised by and through public agencies. 
ond. That all railroais em >dloyed in interstate com mores ought to be 
brought into one organization under control an’ supervision of public omt- 
cers; that charges for transportation of persons and property ought to be 
uniform throughout the country; that wages of employés ought to be regu- 
ow law and paid ———— in money. 

Third. That all coal beis ought to b3 owned and worked by the States or 
by the Federal Government, and the wages of all persons who work in the 
mines ought to be provided by law and paid in money when due. 

Fourth. That all money used _by the people ought to be supplied only by 


the Government of the United States; that the rate of interest ought to be 
uniform in all the States, not exceeding the net average increase of the per- 
manent wealth of the people 


Fifth. That all revenues of the Government ought to be raised by taxes on 
real estate. 

To carry out the provisions of this resolution would require, 
at a very moderate estimate, some fifteen billions of dollars, 
making the total proposed expenditures upwards of fifty billions 
of dollars. 

Among the other shings that would follow such legislation it 
will be seen that the enormous amount of money necessary to 
carry on the Government is to be raised wholly and alone upon 
real estate. 

Are the farmers of the country now ready to add to the bur- 
dens they have by a still further tax to carry out these plans? 


CONCLUSION. 


From what I have now shown to be the aims and purposes of 
the Peoples’ party, the country can decide whether such meas- 
ures, if enacted ae law, would be productive of the general 
welfare or not. 

I have tried by an analysis of the bills introduced by the gen- 
tlemen sent here to speak for that party, to show that financial, 
industrial, and ae other kind of calamity would be the conse- 
quence of the legislation proposed by the Populist or Peoples’ 

rty. 

6 Sones Mr. Speaker, that in the performance of this task [ 
have not in any way distorted or exaggerated the measures criti- 
cised. Such was not my purpose. 

I have tried to show what the bills contained, and in indicat. 
ing their authors and numbers I have been solely guided by the 
desire to substantiate my statements with the best proof obtain- 
able. 
With our Republican friends ever clamoring for increased 
appropriations, and in view of the fact that for a generation in 
one or more of the three coiirdinate branches of the Government 
the Republicans have been teaching the idea that the National 
Government was unlimited and beyond all restrictions of writ- 
ten law: in view of these facts, let me ask, Is itnot the direct 
result of Republican teaching and precept that to-day we have 
a third party advocating the doctrines which I have mentioned? 

To bridge the Atlantic or to tunnel the Pacific, or to do both 
of thess tasks would be an undertaking less difficult and much 
less costly. to this Government than to try and carry out the 
several measures proposed in this and the last Congress by the 
leaders of the People’s party, and the fact that our appropria- 
tions for all pur s have been kept within such conservative 
lines is, in my judgment, one of the highest claims which we 
have (or the further continuance of the confidence of the Amert- 


can people. 
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Protection not Hostile to Exportations. 


_ ee 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY M. BAKER, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration a motion that the order heretofore 
made requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes ofthe 
two Houses on bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded; thatthe conferees heretofore ap- 
pointed on the part of the House be discharged from further duty in that be- 
half, and that the House recede from its disagreement tothe Senate amend- 
ments to said bill and agree to the same— 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The curtain is about to fall upon the tariff 
legislation of the Fifty-third Congress. For nearly two years— 
ever since the election in 1892, when the people thoughtlessly 
intrusted the Government in all of its branches to the Demo- 
cratic party—there has been a well-founded dread of that which 
is about to be accomplished, and great fear that American in- 
dustries, which had prospered beyond all precedent under the 
act of 1890, called the McKinley bill, would be sacrificed to even 
a greater extent than the Senate bill to which the Democratic 
majority of this House in caucus assembled has just given its re- 
luctant approval, will probably demand. 

The House bill, passed last February, was more destructive 
of American industries because it contained more of the prac- 
tical application of the free-trade principle than the bill which 
the Senate has returned to us with its six hundred and thirty- 
four amendments. Neither bill was so radical as the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party at Chicago when President 
Cleveland was nominated. That platform boldly declared 
that— 


We denounce Republican protection asa fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to be afundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power toimpose and collect tariff duties, 
except for the purposes of revenue only. 

And proclaimed that— 


Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reduc- 
tions of the wages of the laboring man to oneincrease. We deny that there 
has been any increase of prosperity to the country since that tariff went into 
operation, and we point to the dullness and distress, the wage reductions 
and strikes in the iron trade as the best possible evidence that no such pros- 
perity has resulted from the McKinley act. * * * We denounce a policy 
which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the sheriff. 

When we remember the actual prosperity of 1892 how strange 
these emphatic declarations sound in the light of recentevents! 

Can it be that a tariff like that of the Senate bill, admit- 
tedly averaging 38.68 per cent on dutiable goods alone, is con- 
stitutional, while one assessing 10 per cent more is unconstitu- 
tional, or that such a difference in rate constitutes the real dif- 
ference between that which is Republican ‘ fraud and robbery” 
and that which is to be the exponent of Democratic virtue? 

How comical it would be under the experiences of the last 
year to remember that the Democratic party challenged our at- 
tention in 1892 to ‘‘ dullness and distress, to wage reductions and 
strikes,” as the result of Republican ascendancy, were it not 
that under Democratic rule such misfortunes have become 
chronic and tragic and the whole country mourns? 

Can anything be more unique and amazing than that the Dem- 
ocratic party should have thought it shrewd and wise in 1892 in 
its opposition to the McKinley bill to proclaim, ‘‘ We denounce 
a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the 
sheriff !” 

Does any member of this House remember any time when the 
auction bell and the sheriff’s voice were heard so much as 
within the last twelve months, or when there were so many 
idle men and women seeking employment even at reduced and 
diminishing wages; when so much real estate was unoccupied, 
when so many stores, factories, shops, forges, furnaces, and 
other places of employment were idleor active only a part of the 
time as now? 

Does anyone remember when stocks, bonds, and other securi- 
ties would bring so little as now, or when there wereso few pur- 
chasers, notwithstanding there are millions of dollars unem- 
ployed in our money centers? Can anyone now living tell when 
there has been such want and suffering, even for the necessities 
of life, as within the last nine months? 

No one need ask the cause of all this derangement of busi- 
ness; this want and suffering; why women and children in all 
our large cities have cried for bread, and hunger and poverty 
have gained an entrance into so many homes where they were 
before unknown. 


The reason is evident to all; itis the handwriting on the wall. 
XXVI——86 
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It is because the Democratic party, established in power, has 
been trying to meet its promises and vindicate the assertions 
of its platform, even in part. It is because it has attempted to 
enforce some of its free-trade principles by making them the 
law of the land. It is because it is impossible for the manufac- 
turers of America to compete even for our own markets unless 
theycan be protected in their products from competition with 
goods whichare manufactured by laborers who work more hours 
for less pay than our own. 

It is because by the threats of free trade which the Democratic 
party has kept suspended over the business interests of our coun- 
try, our workingmen and women have been unemployed until 
it seems that every man who ‘‘earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brow ” must know that that party is not and never has been 
the friend of the wageearner, and that whatever of better pay 
or of advancement has come to him is the result of the statutes 
enacted by the Republican party, and thatevery man, woman, 
and child should comprehend that the people are the most con- 
tented and happy, the most respected and self-respecting, and 
that our country is the most prosperous at home and the most 
honored abroad when under Republican control. 

If this is doubted by anyone let him give an instance to the 
contrary or tell when wages were higher, employment more 
certain, hours less; when honest toil was more respected; when 
prosperity was more universal or greater; when the products of 
the farm would buy more, or when the proceeds of a day’s work 
would secure so much to eat, wear, or enjoy as under the Me- 
Kinley bill in 1892 prior to the election. 

Have the days since that election been as prosperous as those 
before’ Has the prospect of free trade or a tendency to it pro- 
moted the prosperity of the country at large or increased the 
income of any merchant, manufacturer, mechanic, farmer, or 
day laborer, or that of anyone who does not prosper on the mis- 
fortunes of others? Does the prospect iook brighter to anyone, 
unless to the sheriff and his deputies, than it did two years ago? 
If not, why should any others vote the Democratic ticket? 

The people are pondering these things in their hearts and 
their answer will be recorded in their ballots. To them the Re- 
publican party looks with confidence and asks each voter to in- 
vestigate these public matters, to study their every phase for 
himself, knowing that his verdict, if all the facts are thoroughly 
understood, will be in favor of protection for home manufac- 
turers and home wage earners, the retention of the home mar- 
ket first of all for Americans, each sustaining the other: the 
collection of our customs duties from those who seek tocompete 
with us in our markets and upon the imported luxuries and ex- 
travagances of life which those who use should pay for: the im- 
portation free of duty of the necessaries of life which we do not 
produce; protesting against all duties on sugar, tea, or coffee, or 
any like articles of everyday use; and in favor of maintaining 
our currency of all kinds at such standard as will give poor and 
rich alike a dollar of equal value. 

This is Republican doctrine, and to its maintenance and en- 
joyment we welcome every citizen. 

That the existing law, known as the McKinley bill, has dimin- 
ished the sale in the United States of certain foreign-made goods 
is undoubtedly true. It is equally true that under its fostering 
care many of our manufacturing industries have been extended 
and some new ones established. These facts, with the prospect 
of still greater inroads upon the importation of Huropean goods, 
induced foreign manufacturers to organize against the McKinley 
law, and to their selfish opposition much of the outery avainst 
that law is directly traceable. 

The principal organizations which have led this foreign oppo- 
sition to our statutes are the Cobden Club of England, and the 
Comité Francais of France. The French committee for the re- 
peal of the McKinley tariff has held many meetings and has is- 
sued several documents. One known as No. 15 has been sent to 
Senators and Representatives, and includes various subdivis- 
ions, the principal of which is aspeech delivered before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Saint Etienne, France, October 4, 
1893, by Leon Chotteau, member of the London Cobden Club 
and Selvente of the French committee to the United States. 

M. Leon Chotteau said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I come to speak to you about the McKinley 
bill, from which you have greatly suffered and still suffer. 

It is an aggressive law, which has given birth toa treacherous custom- 
house tariff, and which has perturbed all the great export industries through- 
out Europe like a clock whose mainspring is suddenly broken. 

Your apprehensions were allayed and your vigilance has been lulled by 
those who affirmed that France would scarcely be affected by such a blow. 

Ishall presently show, by a comparison between the fiscal year for America, 
1892, which closed June 30, and the year 1890, whetheg French commerce, and 
your ribbon trade in particular, have reason to rejoice at achangsé which was 
calculated in every way to cause mistrust and dread. 

The United States is to-day the richest country in the world 


wealth exceeds 250 milliards of francs. 
at 225 milliards. 


+. aS ae 3 g « * 


Its national 
That of France can only be setdown 
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In France the minister of commerce, by a circular of December 14, 1891, 
inquired of the chambers of commerce what effects the new economic ré- 
gime of the United States has had on our industry and our trade. All of 
these chambers were consulted. 

Thirty-two replied that the bill had in no wise influenced their regions. Tho 
reason assigned by most of these chambers was that the exports to the 
United States from the centers at issue had long since disappeared in face 
of the exorbitant dues imposed by the American custom-house. 

The other chambers stated that their local industries were extinct, in 
various degrees, by reason of the strange legislation of the United States. 

The McKinley bill is dated October 1, 1800, and the American fiscal year 
ends on the 30th of June. 

The volume bearing on 1892 (June 30), which the Washington Government 
has kindly sent to me will help in comparing 1892 with 1890, 

In this work of comparison I am obliged to set aside 1891, because that 
year experienced the McKinley bill only during nine months, the new tariff 
only coming into force after October 6, 1890. 

In 1892 (June 3v), the foreign commerce of the United States (importsand 
exports combined) rose to $1,857,000,000 (9,285,000,000 francs). Never before, 
since the foundation of the American Republic, had such a result been re- 


corded, 
At first sight the partisans of the bill had cause to be satisfied. But let 





Thus you see that France, instead of incurring a loss of $9,100,000, shows 
a deficit of only 86,300,000, which is still a high figure. 

You further remark that our friends, the Belgians, instead of gaining 
937.000, lose in reality $484,000, = 

What part does St. Etienne play in the movement brought on by the Me- 
Kinley bill? 

Your chief industry is the manufacture of ribbon. 

Ribbon is included in the great class of goods which the Americans in 
scribe “Silk, and manufactures of.’’ 

From 1890 to 1892 thesilks of the different countries exporting tothe United 
States fell from $38,636,374 to $31,173,894, showing a decrease of $7,512,440, 
France figures in this decrease for $1,112,037. 

The rib 8, which you have so long manufactured with so much practi- 
cal knowledge and taste, and indeed wherein you excel as is only fair. par 
ticularly claim your attention. You inquire whether the McKinley bill has 
been useful or baneful to your industry. 

In order to enlighten you I find the following figures: 


SILK RIBBONS. 
Exports from different countries to the United States. 








1890 

















Countries. 1892 Plus --. 
us see gg the 9,285,000,000 of francs do not announce catastrophes at (June 80).| (June 30). |Minus —, 
short n . — i ssthideniiendhieteehpacinnetinanlbitiedsiianiat 

Let us in the first instance take up the exports from the United States, 
which are imports for us. In 1892 the oales amoctes abroad by the Ameri- | Austria-Hungary ..............--.--..------.- $4, 210 $1,293 | — €2,917 
cans exceeded their foreign purchases by 1,010,000,000 of francs (8202,000,000), |; DelgiumM..-..-..~....--.-.--------------------- DOD | 2-2 ---- ~~~ - -— 8 
A dangerous fact this, as people soon grow tired of buying from a co BURRED. 2 20002 -ceonsnnmewes cones osncnnee ones 1, 197, 755 741, 888 | —456, 367 
to which less is sold, not that certain articles are less appreciated, but be- | Germany -.............-...--------------------- 148, 335 142, — 5,471 
cause the legislator has put an embargo on those articles by a prohibitive | Bmgland ...............--.....-...------------- 28, 290 12,502 | — 15,788 
custom-house tariff. CID cccems en ccnna cctececcnwsvesoceesecesd 224 27|— 197 
In 1892, as compared with 1890, American exports increased: Renekong meen erence enw en scenns cennee so enenenee 16 10 | — 6 
Francs. | VUbda....-.... Oeece cone cons cccnccecccsseccaccces iP Dnnstnaeanill — 2 
Wi I. os nnmoonecemitunsieie i ek eae 947,000,000 | Switmeriana .... 22... 22... ncoce cece cone 589, 101 746, 260 | +-157, 159 
In France ........... GOOD 1 SD Sciteccce ews cccnnewonnecene ccessaesecce scne]aceons socend 99 99 
In Belgium.........- 107, 500.000 | MexICO.......- 2... 22-222 ---20--nenn were nnnnee|eoeennne ence 826 326 
In The Netherlands 105, 500, 000 Parental nett 
I a ill tdi a ce at 99, 500, 000 UES Skene rsccdennsenesdcutenap berhinred 1,968,486 | 1,644,769 | —823, 717 
This increase bears on the agricultural produce, manufactures, mines, 
forests, and fisheries of the United States. France, being the chief importing country, has therefore sold less to the 
If, Leay, this state of things continued for any length of time it would | Americans by , thanks to the Mckinley bill. 
bring about a perturbation whereof the Americans would soon feel the fatal in his remarkable work, *‘The Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienneand the 


effects ; 
To put an end to such an alarming situation, the McKinley bill,whence 
all the evil, must be set and by a law better calcu- 
ated to meet the mages requirements of the people of the United States 
and of other countries. 

The better to convince ourselves of the necessity there is to get the bill 
abolished, let us seek together what influence this measure, which includes 
entrance dues at times exceeding 60 per cent ad valorem, has exerted on for- 
ogp produce entering the American frontier. 

‘rom statistics furnished the Department at Was 
tates amounted to $789,000,000 


by 

the exports from all countries to the United 
in 1890 (June 80) and to $827,000,000 in 1892. 

We have here, therefore, an increase of $38,000,000 in 1892.as compared with 

It would seem in consequence, since those who sell to the United States 
have sold more, that the McKinley bill has proved beneficial to the com- 
merce of the whole world. 

We should wish to be able to say that such is the case; but, alas! a closer 
seru reveals the following fact: 

in , the taxed ucts exported to the United States amounted to the 


prod 
sum of $507,000,000, In 1802 they had fallen to $369,000,000. Hence, a real dim- 
inutino in the & ts of all countries to the United States amounting in 


1802, as com with 1890, to $1 . 

The fate of untaxed products is of no interest to us, since these are hin- 
dered by no exis law. 

Let us accept the free list, set aside the articles it includes, and retain only 
the taxed products, in order to ascertain what action the McKinley bill has 
exerted over Ku and France. 

American eenuetias have been drawn up with a fairness which I am onl 


too willing to acknowledge. I must, however inform = that they woul 
on deceptive, if you accepted without examination results whichthey 


Thus, when the official figures state that the average of entrance dues on 
goods imported in the United States was 21.26 cent in 1892, you would be 
wrong to abide by that result, as the 21.26 a to both taxed and untaxed 

roducts. Ifyou separate the two elements, find that the average on 
axed products alone was 48.71 per eent, which is not altogether the same 


Industries of its Circumscription,’’ M. Lucien Thiollier, the learned secre- 
of your Chamber of Commerce, states: 

. worst blow given to the industry of St. Etienne came from the United 
States. After the war of secession, and protected by exaggerated rates, 
numerous factories were established at Paterson, and they are to-day well 
nigh sufficient for the American supply. The United States, which since 
18h), was thegreat and chief customer of the St. Etienne manufacture, which 
took from itthe third of its ———- now asks of it special articles only. 
From 30,000,000, which was t early “ome for 1860, the exports of all kinds 
of goods manufactured at St. Etienne fell to 2,500,000 framcs in 1884. They 
have since somewhat risen and reached 11,892,120 francs in 1890; but ribbon 
Propesy, so called figures in this sum for only $3,354,128 francs; the rest, 

537,998 francs, is made up of velvet ribbons required the fashions. 

In of this vexatious competition, and of the heavy custom-hous: 
dues it has to pay, the production at St. Etienne hasconstantly increased. 1: 
was 60,000,000 of francs in 1883; it was set down at 103,000,000 in 1889." 

When an industry is capable of the sudden leap registered by Mr. Thiol- 
lier, itis sure, protected by a different legislation, to regain in a short time 
in the United States the ground it has lost. 

Another industry of St. Etienneis that of firearms. French exports to tho 
United States, whicn were $21,486 in 1890, fell in 1892 to $4,295. 


s . a e ne % * 


M. Chotteau also wrote a letter to the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, as follows: 


LETTER FROM LEON CHOTTEAU TO HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTER ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Pants, September 4, 1893. 
Mr. PE¥SIDENT: You have just accepted the high mission of preparing a 
new project of American custom-house tariff. 
There can be no doubt that P= will be able to compass this difficult task 
in the well-ordered interest of the United States, France, and the whole of 


A8 Uevgated member of the French committee, organized in Paris for 


the repeal of the McKinley bill, allow me to write you these few lines: 


thing. In the fiscal year 1892 the United States saw their foreign trade assume 
In comparing this average with that of 1890, which was 44.41, you more- | proportions such as they had never expected since the war of independence 
over discover that the difference in excess, say 4.30 per cent, shows in reality ider that your imports and exports combined reached $1,857,000,000 
the influence exerted by the McKinley bill in 1892 as compared with 1890. (8827,000,000 for rts and $1,030,000, for exports). 
The 4.30 per cent in excess forebodes a decrease on the general a oy to Hence a sum of $202,000,000, sho the increment of your foreign sales 
the U: States. If we examine Europe ee we notice that the } over and above your purchasesabroad. 
taxed products from eae the United States were subjected A potent encouragement this, in the eyes of those who care only to take 
in 1892, as compared with 1890, to a d of 000, Their value, | note of accomplished facts! 





















effectively, fell from $376,700,000 in 180 to 8302,400,000 in 1 But a signal deception also for an acute mind like your own! And you 
In applying the distinction of taxed and untaxed products, and of taxed | are alive to the fact that serious 4 rs threaten your country, if reforms 

Products onl , a2 regards the exports from Me oes countries of Eu- | should fail tobe at an early date. 
rope to the United States, in the years 1890 and 1 we find: You are to point out these reforms. A thought is upper- 
mostin your mind, to wit: country soon refuses to receive the products 
_ | of another , when exportation to the latter is denied, not by reason 
ucts alone: of the success by clever competitors. but on account of the custom 

Countries. — minus: | @utiesatentry, which are well-nigh prohibitory. 

+plus. ; The average of these duties on taxed products was, effectively, in the 

i United States. 44.41 percent in 1890 and 48.71 in 1892, 

7 The McKinley bill, which was in force only during nine monthsin 1891, has 
PR therefore the custom duties in 1892 by 4.30 per vent over those 111 

ell RIND ieee cnek ae nccnciewnens eoepsvensobutepd 000 —86, 300, 000 | 1390, 

5 Belgium... .......---- ene sewnne on enenenenenenanee 987,000; — 484,000] The riseis abnormal and forebodes deep disturbance in the world of pro 
. | Gland. . ........-.-----------+-- +0 onenneeeneee : 000,000 | =—34, 800,000 | anetion and exchanges. 

Ei Quaie Saaguy. se cece scene one neceweeneeccenenes — 1,600,000 | — 5,900,000] jFurope imported to, yourshores in 1890 $449,000,000 worth of goods, and $39! ,- 
a MMANK. ....-.- 2 naenn en eeeenee _ nen - a 000,000 worth in 1892. result.is a decrease of 858,000,000 lost by the Eur: 
tt r many ote eee mewn cw meee seeeoeee - 15, 22, ’ q expor ters. 

B a wa wecewenecnnnccee ew eee= tT ; baa pho = 1’ s00' 900. Pithat sum shows the influence exerted by the McKinley bill on this side 

et 06060d (ST @ ROR RR ROSS Rewer ns eees eee ’ , ’ tlan 

ee Netheriaid wn neanna nna neeweweee — 6, 200, 000 6, 300,000 | Of these 858,000,000, $36,000,000 were wrested from England, 815,000,000 from 

a Fee watermnwnnon nn nen vonnnnne t Stoo 149,000 | Germany, 89.50,000 from France, $6.000.000 from the Netherlands, 61,0000) 

a USBI... -----n-0-----2nenwoverenenes 921, 000 1, 067,000 | trom Switzerland, and $1,000,000 from Austria-Hungary. 

ia ee 2 wana nanan ene en neneennn enna a — (81,000) — 677,000] These 000 would have exceeded 864,000,000, if other E n coun: 

+y <- — ~ ygahennajeeenpenpeageiumenagane +, Sen ue +. yan ow tries had not exhibited a slight increase in the amount of their sales to your 

a a Ba neeeseraenhe aHOsHe sesenees sesenenes oe — coun en; * um, Sweden an orway, an ussia curope. 
OTERY OE UCP gw oie co ctincnscenscdenescsed + 602,000 + 42, 000 z who seemed to profit by the McKinley bill, have 
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everything to dread from American imports reaching them in an unlimite« 
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manner. Thus, Belgium, which gains #936,000 in its dealings with you in 
1892, over 1890, is compelled to buy from you for upwards of 821,500,000. 

As for France, she loses on both sides, since her sales are $9,000,000 in de- 
crease, while her purchases amount to forty-eight millions in excess. 

If the misfortunes of others should ever cause us to be unmindful of our 
own troubles, France might be readily comforted; for England, which al- 
ready suffers by you a prejudice of $30,000,000, is moreover bound to an addi- 
tional purchase of American goods amounting to nearly $50,000,000, _ 

Every disinterested observer should look upon the McKinley bill as a 
double-edged weapon, destined to wound the unadvised who might have the 
fatal idea of using it. ‘ ; 

The event has justified our previsions, and the American people, in calling 
the Democratic party, With President Grover Cleveland, to the direction of 
affairs. has wrought that economic evolution so long sought by the sincere 
friends of the great nation to which you are so justly proud to belong. ; 

The preparation of the new customs tariff willno doubtentail much time. 
Everything warrants this belief. But there are two McKinley bills extant: 
the customs bill and the administrative bill. a 

Your object should be to propose the immediate repeal of the administra- 
tive one. : ! 

That bill denies the importer the ordinary guaranties of justice. 

Itis the substitution of an administrative, that is to say, an arbitrary 
authority, in the place of the judicial power. 

It is a Violation of the principie that law should be equal alike for all. 

It was the first adopted. 

Let it be the first repealea. 

Very respectfully yours, 
LEON CHOTTEAU, 
Delegate of the French Committee in France and the United States. 


ANSWER FROM HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MBANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1893. 


DEAR Str: I am indebted to you for a copy of your interesting work, Mes 
Campagnes aux Ktats-Unis et en France, which reached me several dayssince, 
and for which I beg you to accept my sincere thanks. 

I have also received several documents, in which I find published a letter 
addressed to myself. I have read it with much pleasure, and am glad to 
learn that you take so close and intelligent an interest in the prospective 
tariff legislation on this side of the sea. 

1 trust that the results of our labors to reform and reduce the existing sys- 
tem of tariff duties may lead to such largercommercial intercourse between 
our respective countries as will result in great and permanent benefit to 
both ¢ them. eae 

ery sincerely y< ; 
= W. L. WILSON. 
Monsieur LEON CHOTTRAU. 


This extract from the speech of Monsieur Chotteau shows con- 
clusively that foreign opposition to the MeKinley act arose not 
from adherence to any universal commercial principles, but be- 
cause it diminished tne sale of foreign-made goods in the United 
States by so much as it increased our home manufactures. 

I hold that whatever renders ourcountry more self-sustaining 
and independent and gives profitable employment to American 
citizens is worthy our earnest consideration and support, and 
that the fact that those whose industrial systems are in compe- 
tition with ours favor the repeal of our tariff laws is a strong 
argument, by inference at least, for their perpetuation. 

M. Chotteau, following the usual line of argument of Demo- 
cratic free traders who claim that an increase of our foreign 
purchases will enlarge our export sales, says: 

People soon grow tired of buying from a country to which less is sold, not 
that certain articles are less appreciated, but because the legislator has put 
an embargo on those articles by a prohibitory custom-house tariff. 

That statement is well and clearly put, and if true, is worthy 
of considerate attention. Butas a matter of fact is it true in 
the everyday business of our people? Do we insist upon buy- 
ing of those who purchase of us, or who employ us; or do we buy 
where and of whom we can secure the best bargains? Do we 
not all know that employers who require their workmen to trade 
at their stores are universally unpopular, simply because they 
enforce the very business relations against which in practice all 
rebel, yet which M. Chotteau claims to be a practical economic 
principle. Our daily practice and experience prove the con- 
trary as between individuals. Is his assertion any more correct 
when applied to foreign commerce and the transactions of na- 
tions? 

As has been already quoted, M. Chotteau, in his letter to 
Chairman WILSON, says: 

But the privileged sellers, who seem to profit by the McKinley bill, have 
everything to dread from American imports reaching them in an unlimited 
manner, hus Belgium, which gains $936,000 in its dealings with you in 
1892 over 1890, is compelled to buy from you for upwards of $21,500,000. 

As for France, she loses on both sides, since her sales are $9,000,000 in de- 
crease, while her purchases amount to $48,000,000 in excess. If the misfor- 
tunes of others should ever cause us to’be unmindful of our own troubles, 
France might be readily comforted; for England, which already suffers by 
you a prejudice of $30,000,000, is moreover bound to an additional purchase 
of American goods, amounting to nearly $50,000,000. » 

And has thus conclusively replied by undisputed statistics to 
his own theories concerning our tariff and its alleged inevitable 
results. 

Every one familiar with our foreign commerce knows that for 
scores of years we have continued to buy the products and 
manufactures of countries which have purchased largely from 
other nations and very little from us. Brazil, Cuba, China, 
and Japan are notable examples of this commercial fact. The 
truth is that nations like individuals buy the articies they 
need.and can not produce wherever they can secure the best 
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| euality for the least money, and neither protective tariff nor 
free trade determine the individuals or nations with which busi- 
ness is transacted. 

That the Democratic free-trade agitation is injurious to our 
national finances as well as te individual business interests is 
conclusively shown by the Comparative Statement of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures of the United States recently issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. By this official statement it is 
shown that our national receipts for the fiseal year ending June 


30, 1898, were $385,819,628.78, and for the year ending June 30, 
1894, were $296,960,336, or $88,559,202.78 less than in 1303, while 
the governmental expenditures for the corresponding years 


were $383,477, 954.49 in 1893, and-$366,593,359.08 in 1894, or only 
$16,884,595.41 less than in the preceding year, when ecighty- 
eight millions more of revenue wero collected. 

The net national loss as shown by the statement is $71,974,- 
697.37. The amount expended in the payment of pensions in 
1894 was $18,180,272.91 less than in 1893, while all the other ex- 
penditures were $1,295,677.50 more than in the preceding year, 
which fact shows that the only saving made was filched, by re- 
ratings, cuttings down, and adverse rulings, fromthe veterans 
who saved the Union, and that not only was all the net saving 
ordecrease in the national expenditures taken from the heroes 
of the rebellion, to whom we are indebted for our continued na- 
tional existence, but that they have been compelled to contrib- 
ute more than a million and a auarter of dollars for increased 
disbursements in other branches of the Governmentservice. It 
is not possible that the loyal people of the nation will approve 
such a saving and such extravagance. 

The appeal is about to be made to them on these issues. [tis 
our duty as their representatives to state those issues and the 
facts openly and squarely for their verdict. If we conscien- 
tiously and patriotically give them the actual facts they will 
make no mistakes, and the best interests of our country will be 
subserved. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
JAMES A. D. 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. RICHARDS, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the bili (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RICHARDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In remarks submitted to this House on the 
12th of last January, I spoke of the history of tariff legislation. 
Ladverted to the vote of Congress on April 6, 1776, before the 
Declaration of Independence; of the treaty of alliance and com- 
merce between France and the United States in 1778; of the 
treaty of 1783 with England; of our first tariff bill and the actof 
18i6; of the bill of 1820, and the acts of 1824, 1828, 1832, 1842, and 
the successful tariff act of 1846; of the Morrill act of 1859 and 
1860, and the acts of 1862, 1864, 1871, 1872, 1883,and tho bold act 
of 1890. 

This last act aroused the people. They saw that an arrange- 
ment had been consummated between the Republican party and 
the monopolists of the land, by which each was to lend its sup- 
port to the other. The people spoke at the ballot box with no 
uncertain sound, and the cry of ‘‘ tariff reform” echoed and re- 
echuved through the land. There was no desire to crush indus- 
tries, to bring want or disaster upon the land, but the people 
felt that they were in the clutches of a band of plunderers who 
were amassing enormous wealth at the expense of the people. 
The present Congress convened. The first real blow was to be 
struck at the life of giant monopolies, but they were not to yield 
without a struggle. 

When the noise of the battle shall have passed away the peo- 
ple will realize that the monopolies and trusts were arrayed 
side by side with the Republican party, all fighting against 
tariff reform. A tariff bill was introduced into this House. 
The trusts and monopolies waged war upon it outside and the 
Republican members of the House waged a like war inside. 
Every obstacle that brain could devise was used to prevent the 

assage of the bill, but it passed this House on the Ist day of 
abrenns, 1894. 

It went to the Senate, and the monopolists, and trusts, and 
Republicans followed it, determined to kill it if possible. More 
than one Republican member of the Senate wrote speeches that 
took days to deliver, not with hope of showing imperfections in 
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the bill, but to kill time, create uncertainty, bring distress upon 





Under the McKinlev law there will be paid this year about 


the land, and thus make the people cry out to be returned to the | $25,000,000 to the sugar-growers in the shape of bounty. In ad- 


tgyptian rule of protection, even if compelled to make bricks 
without straw. 

The Democratic party has been compelled to battle not only 
against the Republican party, the trusts, and monopolies, but 
even against a minority in itsownranks. But the great masses 
of the people have been aroused to the grievous burdens of war 
tariffs. If you would seks weigh the victory we have gained 
for the people, compare this bill with Hurd’s efforts at tariff re- 
form; compare Morrison’s bill with this one; compare the Mills 
bill which failed, with the one before us. 

The Morrison bill made no pretense of a scientific treatment 
of the subject of tariff taxation, but aimed to reduce taxes toa 
peace basis. After placing a number of articles on the free list 
which were then taxed, it made a horizontal cut in the duties 
imposed on others. But the Mills bill was a comprehensive and 
ambitious attempt at legislation on a permanent plane. The then 
existing tariff law was the act of 1882, which imposed less duties 
than the McKinley bill levied. The Mills bill reduced the tax 
on woolens from 68 per cent to 40 per cent. The pending Sen- 
ate bill cuts from 90 per cent to 45 per cent. 

The Senate bill reduces the duties on all manufactured articles 
in common use from 40 to 80 per cent. It puts wool, wood, and 
various other raw materials on the free list, and reduces the tax 
on coal from 75 to 40 cents a ton, and on iron ore from 75 to 40 
centsaton. These alterations are in the direction of free raw 
materials. 

‘The Senate bill is not the measure to be preferred as between 
the two that went into the hands of the conference committee. 
But it will be seen by comparison with the Morrison and Mills 
bills that it is not as obnoxious to the Democratic theories and 

ractices as common report would make it appear. It does not 

ulfill the Democratic expectations entirely, but itis in the direc- 
tion of such a consummation; and at any rate it isso much better 
than the McKinley bill that it should be welcomed by the most 
advanced tariff reformers. 

We have conducted our campaign against high tariffs almost 
to victory, and while we have not attained everything which the 
party desired, we have made a change more effectual than Hurd 
expected, as a first step, or than Morrison or Mills attempted. 

The Democratic party has fought force bills to a standstill. 
We have whipped Federal election laws,and we must conquer 
McKinleyism. We have got them down. And because the 
plunderers of the people still kick and struggle shall the Demo- 
cratic party be weakened, or shall we keep the vantage ground 
we have gained? 

It is true that the present bill falls short of the wishesof many 
of us; but what an advance step has been made. We have the 
income tax which will relieve the great mass cf the people and 
compel the rich to bear their just share of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. We have a heavy reduction on iron, tin, and woolens, and 
free wool. We have made great progress. What is the De- 
mocracy of that man worth who says that he will stay at home 
this year, or goes over to the camp of the enemy, because we 
have not done everything at once? Itis worth just as much 
as the religion of the ristian who would burn down the 


' churches because the devil is still at work, or of the citizenship 


of the man who would hang the judges because the jails are not 
empty. 

With the passage of this act the McKinley law will become an 
unhappy memory, and the fetters which have bound the indus- 
try and commerce of the country will be cut away forever. This 
result should have been achieved longago. It would have been 
but for the obstruction of the Republicansand the trusts. Man 
of us hoped that all the objectionable features of the Senate bill 
would be cut away, but with a eee that it is the only 
means to check the spoliation of the McKinley law, the time for 
action is here. 

Let us pass bills to put coal, iron ore, barbed wire on the free 
list, and to add sugar to the untaxed necessaries of life, and this 
House, at least, will have redeemed the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic party, and will have done its part to relieve the people of 
the burdens amounting to hundreds of millions annually, and 
restore hope, energy, and prosperity to the country. The De- 
mocracy of the country will be filled with the courage and energy 
which makes it an invulnerable force, and with the record of ob- 
ligations fulfilled it can go forth to the people, knowing that 
they have been with us in our fight against the tariff barons 


THE FACTS AS TO SUGAR. 


It was under and by virtue of Republican legislation that the 
infamous sugar trust came into existence and flourished. To 
the credit of this Democratic House be it said it has waged re- 
lentless war upon this monster evil. Let us look this subject 
squarely in the face and see what the conditions were and what 
they will be under this bill. 


dition to that about $30,000,000 will be received by the sugar 
trust in the form of protection. That makes a total of about 
$55,000,000 taken annually from the people, nota penny of which 
will find its way to the Treasury. Itis a tax on sugar just the 
same. The worst objection to the pending tariff bill is that 
while it transfers the sugar tax from the pockets of the grow- 
ers and the trust to the Treasury, it incidentally to a limited 
extent benefits the sugar interests. But it does not hand over 
to them such vast sums as did the McKinley bill, which, while 
it made the raw material free, placed a protective tariff on the 
refined product, thus fostering the trust and equipping it for its 
work of spoliation. 

The sugar trust is as obnoxious and dangerous an evil as any- 
one has ever painted it; offensive in its methods, and an enemy 
to the people. Soarealltrusts. The Republican party through 
its vicious legislation is the parentof them all, and ifthe people 
are true to the great Democratic party, which has waged war 
against these evils—stand by this House which has stood by 
them—the time is not far distant when the power of monopoly 
combinations will be destroyed and the licenses to rob the peo- 
ple issued by the Republican party under the name of protec- 
tion will be revoked. 

As some Republican newspapers have had the audacity to de- 
clare that the McKinley law put sugar on the free list, I will 
quote verbatim from the law: 

Schedule E—Sugar. 231. That on and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 
1905, there shall be paid from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, under the provisions of section 3698 of the Revised Statutes, to 
the producer of sugar testing not less than 90° by the polariscope, from beets, 
sorghum, or sugar cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap 
produced within the United States, a bounty of 2cents per pound. Para- 
graphs 232 to 236, inclusive, define the pees of ones or and receiving 
the bounty, and eo ey 237 provides: ‘‘ All sugar above No. 16, Dutch 
standard in colcr, shall pay a duty of five-tenths of1 soneaee pound,” witha 
differential duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound in ition to the above 
rate when exported from, or the product of any country when and so longas 
such country pays, or shall hereafter pay, directly or indirectly, a bounty 
on the exportation of any sugar that may be included in this grade. 

What a mighty concession to the great sugar-refining com- 
pany, the sugar trust! Section 237 enables it to import its raw 
sugar for retining free, and then grants it a protective duty on 
the refined product to guard it from competition and to enable 
it to rob the American people. There is the sworn statement 
of its president and treasurer that it will pocket this year about 
$30,000,000 if the McKinley law is let alone. 

Under the McKinley law the revenue from sugar went into 
oo of the members of the sugar trust and the sugar 
producers. Under the present law it will go into the Treasury. 

Wipe out this McKinley law which has built up and main- 
tained these infamous trusts, and the people, upon sober retlec- 
tion, will say: ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servants.” 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


Our consular reports show that while our people are compelled 
to pay higher prices for our own products the same are exported 
long distances and sold at profit. 

The products of our planing, carving, embossing, and various 
other woodworking machines are shipped to Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, Australia, and South America. 

South America, Mexico, and Central America buy a great 
deal of foreign lumber, and nearly all of it is bought in the 
United States. Most of the building lumber imported by Africa 
is grown here, and the same may be said of the foreign lumber 
used in Hawaii, Samoa, the West Indies, and the Madeiras. 
Even New Caledonia and Australia are buyers in our market, 
the latter investing about $1,000,000 annually in American lum- 
ber. England, too, is one of our customers. She buys more 
from us than she does from her own provinces, and Canada is 
our principal competitor. Norway, Russia, and Germany also 
have a pretty large foreign trade in lumber, but it is confined 
principally to Europe. 

The cedar for the lead-pencil factories of Germany is grown in 
Florida, and the white birch from which the spools for the 
thread mills of England are made is imported from Maine. 
Most of the European countries use American staves. ; 

During the first ten months of this fiscal year we sold to Eu- 
ropeans agricultural implements to the value of $1,552,000 and 
over, $441,064 to the people of Great Britain alone. The Argen- 
tine Republic was the only country that bought more of these 
goods from us than Great Britain. We also sold to Europe no 
inconsiderable quantities of carriages and horse cars, manufac- 
tures of cotton, iron and steel, leather, lumber and manufactures 
thereof, and many other manufactures. We exported in all 
over $10,800,000 worth of leather, of which Great Britain alone 
took over $8,700,000 worth. 

WAGES. 

The Democratic party having repealed the obnoxious Federal 

election laws, and freed the people from the grasp of the greedy 
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monopolist, should set on foot an inquiry as to wages paid in 
protected and other industries. Ali sorts of wild statements 
are current in the protectionist organs about reduction of wages. 
It is highly desirable to know the facts. So long as Congress is 
called upon to protect certain industries by tariffs and bounties, 
under pretense of benefiting labor, it has a right to know what 
labor is getting, not only in protected industries, but in others 
as well. And it hasa right to know what changes are made in 
wages before and after the enactment of laws which are claimed 
by their advocates to be for the benefit of labor. 

For thirty years the legislation of the Republican party has 
been shaped, as its authors have avowed, in the interest of ‘‘ la- 
bor.” Higher prices were forced on the products of industry, 
increasing vastly the profits of production, for the purpose, as 
declared, of enabling those reaping the profits to pay higher 
wages for labor. 

The enormous profits of manufacturers came from the people 
at large, who were compelled to pay higher prices for manufac- 
tured goods. Labor paid its proportion of the higher prices. 
The employé was compelled to pay twice as much for the neces- 
saries of life as he ought to have paid, so that the employer who 
sold him the articles could give him more for his work. ‘* Pay 
me higher prices for everything that you buy,” said the pro- 
tected man, ‘‘and I will pay you higher wages.” The lure was 
successful, but the agreement was not permitted to remain mu- 
tual. It was given the force of law in the tariff acts, so far as 
related to the higher prices for commodities. It was left to 
effects of competition, the vicissitudes of trade, the accidents of 
the market, as far as it related to wages. 

The promise of higher and higher wages secured the adher- 
ence of ‘‘ labor,” with its votes, to the party which legislated 
for higher and higher profits on the products of labor. The 
profits were secured, and went into the pockets of monopolies 
and trusts. The wages never increased in proportion to the in- 
creased profits on the product of labor. The increase in wages 
did not keep pace with the increase in the cost of living. Prof- 
its increased a great deal, wages but little. The manufacturer 
got rich on protection, but it was deemed sufficient if the work- 
man could maintain his family. 

Meantime, while the greedy monopolist was robbing the peo- 
ple and crying, ‘‘ Protect American labor,” labor was compelled 
for its own security and safety to seek sbelter in unions, to go 
out ‘fon strike.” And the mobs and riots, the destroying and 
burning of property—while the wives and children of labor are 
starving in comfortless homes—war between labor and capital, 
are the fruits of the imposture, fraud, and larceny in thirty 
years of a Republican tariff to ‘“‘ protect labor.” Ever since the 
McKinley law became a law, the wages of workingmen and me- 
chanics have gone down. And it is a matter proved beyond 
doubt that in less than two years after the McKinley bill be- 
came a law over five hundred protected institutions reduced the 
wages of their workmen, and there is not an instance given where 
wages were raised. 

INCONSISTENCY OF THE REPUBLICANS. 

Mr. Speaker, the country has been filled with depression, busi- 
ness has been almost at a standstill, and hard times have come 
knocking at the doorsof the people. Why is this? Uncertainty 
in regard to our tariff legislation has much todo with it. Who 
created and continued this uncertainty? I answer, the Repub- 
lican members of this Congress. They knew that the Demo- 
cratic party was pledged to tariff reform, and that the Democrats 
of this Congress would pass a reform act as speedily as possible; 
that but for their obstruction an act would long ago have been 
passed. But for months they have laid every obstruction pos- 
sible in the way, even compelling us to adopt an arbitrary rule 
in this House for counting aquorum. Hence I assert that to 
them is chargeable the uncertainty, the business depression, 
the stagnation, the want that has aftlicted our land. 

Why did they do this? They pretended that it was because it 
was a bad law and would stop the wheels of our manufactories. 
Humbug. If they had believed that a tariff reform act would have 
wrecked industries, they would have been anxious tosee us pass 
it, knowing that it would crush our party. But they knew 
that such an act would, when in full operation, bring success to 
our party and to our people, and they strove to injure us by 
creating uncertainty. 

THE REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD SILVER. 

Quite a portion of the Republican party now claims to be 
friendly to silver. It enacted a vicious law by which a vast 
amount of silver was purchased and piled up in the Treasury, a 
useless thing like so many bricks. Had they been friends of sil- 
ver or of the people, that bullion would have been coined and 
put in circulation as purchased. Many of us voted for the re- 
peal of the Shermun law, with the understanding that a law 
would be before us providing for coinage and circulation of at 
It came in the shape of a bill to coin 


least some of the silver, 








the seigniorage. A vote was taken on that bill in this House 
and the most of the Republican members, as the RECORD shows, 
voted against it. 

That bill passed and was returned to the House with a veto 
message. A vote was taken to pass it overthe veto. The great 
body of the Republicans sat silent on the first roll call, hoping 
it would lack the necessary number of votes to pass it. When 
it became evident that the bill would be passed over the veto by 
Democratic votes the Republicans swung into line on the second 
roll call, most of them voting against it, and thereby preventing 
its passage. 

From the time it demonetized silver, in 1873, to the present 
time that party has been the enemy to silver coinage. | chal- 
lenge a single Republican who has at any time been a member 
of Congress from 1873 until this moment (except a mere handful 
who voted with us on the seigniorage bill) to show that he has 
ever done a single act in this House in aid of silver. 

HARD TIMES. 

Without question, the past year has been severe. The prod- 
ucts of the farm have brought but little in the market. There 
has been stagnation in business, and money, afraid of invest- 
ments, has been locked up in the vaults of banks. This state of 
affairs has been attributed to the placing of the Administration 
in the hands of Democrats. 

These evil happenings have been the result of financial mis- 
management at the hands of the Republican party, and people 
seem to forget that as we suffer at their hands now, so have we 
in the past. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

In the latter part of 1872 a cloud appeared upon the business 
horizon. The Administration was Republican, and it was boldly 
charged that by maladministration calamity was being brought 
upon the land. The springtime came with its sunshine and 
hope, but by the middle of April the financial storm had broken 
upon the land inallitsfury. By September money could hardly 
be had at any price. Chaos reigned. Great financial institu- 
tions like Jay Cooke, Fiske & Hatch, the Union Trust Company, 
and the National Bank of the Commonwealth went down with 
a crash. 

On the 20th day of September, for the first time in its ex- 
istence, the Stock Exchange of New York closed for ten days, and 
legal-tender notes were at a premium of 2 per cent to3 per cent 
above certified checks. Nosecurity could be realized upon, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury was appealed to to do something 
to relieve the situation. He bought $13,500,000 of national 
5-20 bonds, and then with chagrin confessed that he was unable 
to do more. Suspension of payment was first made in New 
York, and then extended to the large cities of the Union. It 
lasted forty days. 

THE PANIC OF 1884. 

But let us turn to 1884. The Administration was Republican. 
A Republican President occupied the White House and a Re- 
publican officiated as Secretary of the Treasury. In May ofthat 
year a crash came. We remember how, in New York, Ward, 
of the firm of Grant & Ward, Fish, president of the Marine 
Bank, and JohnC. Eno, of the Second National Bank, went down. 
The National Marine Bank and the Metropolitan went down 
drawing with them a large number of bankers throughout the 
country. It became necessary for the banks and clearing houses 
of New York to form a syndicate to resistthe storm. MHailroads 
went into the hands of receivers. Operations were suspended. 
At one time the panic was such that the rate of discount in New 
York City rose to 4 per centa day! 

What brought about this panic? It was claimed by some of 
the oldest financiers that one of the chief factors was the re- 
peated assurances from the authorities at Washington that there 
was a gold reserve of $600,000,000, which statement was found to 
be false, and the loss of gold found to have been concealed. 

During this year eleven national banks failed, and more than 
a hundred private banks and bankers, and the shock ro)'ed over 
the entire Union. On March 4, 1885, Grover Cleveland was in- 
augurated as President. Dire predictions of financial disaster 
were made by Republicans, which were only illusive hopes. 

At the close of Cleveland's Administration, so carefully and 
democratically had the finances of the nation been managed, 
that the business of the country was placed in the most prosper- 
ous condition. The public debt had been reduced $250,000,000, 
the receipts of the Treasury were largely in excess of the ex- 
penditures, and constantly increasing. There was a cash sur- 
plus on hand of $83,827,190.29, a reserve fund of over $100,000,000 
in gold, and $54,207,095.75 with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of national banks for deposits to redeem their 
circulating notes. Mr. Harrison was inaugurated, and tbe Re- 
publicans took possession of affairs. 

At the close of that Administration the cash surplus was con- 
sumed, and the deposits to redeem the circulating notes of the 
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national banks expended, making more than $138,000,600 which 
that Administration frittered away from these two funds alone. 
Bonds of the Government which matured on September 1, 1891, 
could not be met and were extended. The expenditures almost 
equaled the receipts; pension claims were held np and dragged 
along for lack of funds to pay them, and when Mr. Cleveland was 
again inaugurated on March 4, 183, the splendid condition in 
which he left the Treasury had vanished and the finances of the 
nation almost wrecked. hat audacity to talk of the present 
business depression as the fault of Democrats! It began in 1890 
under Republican mismanagement, growing worse and worse, 
until the spring of 1893, when, while most of the Republicans 
were still in office, before Congress had met, it became a tempest. 

What caused this business depression? In November, 1590, 
was published an article by De Courcy W. Thom, an able writer 
and financier. Let me quote from it: 


The high protective war tariffs, beginning in 1860, and increased for war 
yurposes and granted largely as an offset for those internal-revenue taxes 
ald to carry on the war, have been continued as a body ever since. It is 

equally known that farming has grown less and less remunerative since 1860, 
and that the panics of 1864, 1873, and 1884 have been unfortunate culminations 
of almost unceasing financial omfort, Which has been most forcibly ex- 
emplified during the last two months. 

Even now the financial fabric is in unstable equilibrium, and this latest 
monstrosity, the McKinley bill—impos the est tariffs we have ever 
exacted—an average duty of 60 per cent, bids fair to hurry us into another 
and a terrible financial panic. If it does not do so it will be because our 
crops are too bountiful to allow it, but it will at least have made the agri- 
culturist and all buyers of other commodities than agricultural produce, 

“uy more for all purchases. It will bring no more money into their pockets, 
utit must take out considerably more. 

Verily, this able writer foretold what would come. We re- 
merber how the Secretary of the Fer in 1890, to bolster 
up the money market and sustain, if possible, the reputation of 
the Republican party, threw a million a day from the Treasury, 
for seventy days, in the purchase of bonds; of the money pres- 
sure during the fall and winter of 1890; of the immense shrink- 
ing of securities, and of the unprecedented abundance of our 
crops, which aided us for a time. 

The failures in 1890 were over 10,000, in 1891 over 12,000, in 
1892 over 10,000, and in 1893 about 16,000. 


THE NATION'S FINANCES. 

I claim it asa principle that it is essential to a nation’s pros- 
perity that its finances be in good condition, and that whenever 
the National. Treasury is disturbed the finances of the entire 
country are affected. 

As showing the disturbing effect upon the National Treasury 
by high proteetive tariffs, and especially the McKinley law, let 
us look at our receipts from customs for some years past: 
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Remember the McKinley law was not passed until October, 
1890, and the receipts of $229,668,584.57 were for the fiscal year 
before it took effect. Mark the increase from the time of the 
tariff reform agitation in 1886 to the time of the e of the 
McKinley bill, and from that time on mark the constant decrease. 

'™m the first year after the e of that law our revenues 
from customs had fallen off $10,146,379.34; and in 1892, $52,215,- 
620.42 less than the pee prior to the passage of that law; while 
during the last fiscal year we find them the enormous sum of 
$97,850,053.95 less than they were for the fiscal year prior to the 
going into effect of the Mc ey law. 

ONE IMPORTANT POINT. 

If the present bill had noclaim to public approbation outside of 
the assurance it affords of replenishing the exhausted Treasury, 
that in itself should influence Congress to pass it, now that all 
chances of a better measure seem to be past. During the last 
four years the annual Treasury deficit has amounted to %50,- 
000,000. The Treasury surplus which the Harrison Adminis- 
tration found on hand when it entered upon its term of office, 
the bonds issued some months ago, and the shortage still exist- 


ing makes up the amount. Unless the revenue law is changed 
the deficit will recur annually, and bonds will have to be issued 
at regular intervals to meet it. 

This dangerous feature of the McKinley bill does not seem to 
be fully appreciated by the public. For four years it has been 
going on and bringing the country closer to bankruptcy. Every 
business man knows the effect of expenditures in excess of re- 
eeipts in a mercantile house. So longas there is surplus capital 
to meet the deficiency, no apparent harm follows. But the end 
must be reached and bankruptcy is certain to follow. When the 
collapse comes, it is disastrous. It is precisely the same with a 
government. The people must raise the money, however severe 
the task is upon them. 

The United States Government has reached that stage when 
legislation is necessary. The Harrison Administration ex- 
hausted the surplus. The revenue laws were inadequate. The 
Republicans in Congressare notfree from censure. Their fault 
is, that when the defects in the laws were discovered thev were 
not corrected. Even now the corrective legislation is resisted 
at every step, and the improvement is obtained only by forcing 
them to yield; by driving them with the monopolists to the wall. 


PENSIONS. 


To pay pensions we must have revenue, and a bill that will 
raise itis important to every soldier. Upon this subject I de- 
sire to call attention to the amounts appropriated for pensions 
from 1860 to the present. The Thirty-fifth Congress was the 
last in which the Democrats controlled the House until the 
Forty-fourth. The Republicans had full control of the House 
and Government during the Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Con- 
gresses. The appropriations by the Republicans during the 
twenty years in which they had control were as follows: 





Amount ap- 
propriated 
for pen- 
sions. 


$849, 000 
1, 082, 000 
1, 450, 600 
7, 685, 300 

$3, 200, 000 
14, 795, 000 
17, 940, 000 

280, 000 
30, 350, 000 
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I enncecciacnaniateaniviindanvimntid a 23, 779, 36 
0 164, 550, 383 


aaa eee ta cxccoust Geapere. 651 
iin sieal 40, 038, 832. 55 








Thus during the time the Republicans controlled the average 
annual appropriations were $40,038 ,832.55. 

The Democratic party had control of the House during the 
Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty-eighth, Forty- 
ninth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-second Congresses, and controls the 
present one. The appropriations for pensions by these Demo- 
cratic Congresses are as follows: 





| Amount ap- 








% r ue 
Congress. Session. | Year. Pace A 

sions. 
RO venitn bike vite wiciateninsntien tintin Wires... $29, 533, 500 
Do | 1878 28, 533, 000 
1879 29, 371,574 
1880 56, 233, 200 
1881 41, 644, 000 
ene 1882 68, 282, 306 
ED 66 Siccen ne dasewgness canacesds ance UE ccrenss 1885 20, 810, 000 
is. .ctbcchimasncedenitanonss nbnctnt Second... 1886 60, 009, 000 
VOtte- RIDA .. .nicdvesenencs ccteccrcrecoasesbd ae 1887 2, 075, 200 
Second 83, 152, 500 
85, 258, 700 
89, 753, 700 
146, 737, 350 
166, 531, 350 
+ 151, 581, 570 
Total appropriations for pensions |.............- Eee | 1, 139, 502, 950 

for fifteen years. 

ecaittadanl 75, 966, 863. 33 


Average annual pension appropria- |.............. 
on pe pro 
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Thus during the period the Democrats controlled the House,| And the total expenditures of the Government from June 30, 
the average annual appropriations for pensions was $75,966,- | 1865, to June 30, 1894, most of the time being under Republican 
863.33. rule, were as follows: 

The first session of the McKinley Congress which lasted, nearly anata 
as long as the present Congress has lasted, appropriated $123,- | Yearending June | Total expend Year ending June | Total expend 
779,308, while this Congress has thus far appropriated $15!,- 0 tures 
581,570. Look atthe tables. This Congress, lasting about twelve ; 
months, has thus far appropriated $27,802,202 more than the | !586--------------.--- $257, 98 
Fifty-first or McKinley Congress appropriated during its first | }30)- one a 
session of ten months. Another matter: _ eer ears 188 

I, as a friend of the Union soldier, can not understand why it | j3*)-------- ceoeecsnany 2 a? a ~ 
is that from the civil war until now the oath of a noncommis- | jg74°°77777 7777777777 43 
sioned officer has been permitted to have so much more weight | 1873 --_.......--...-- IMs 8.25 
in the adjudication of pensions than of the private who carried aa labile ‘ 66 
gun and knapsack, and endured the real privations of war. | js73°°"77777"7"7" one 797 33 a 53 
If the private incurred rheumatism which afterward became | 1877 ._22222222202 222... 30, 008.93 || 1893..__. ae Si. 477.954. 49 
chronic, from sleeping on the damp ground or standing guard a eeeanennneees 235, 964, 326.80 || 1594 . 356, 593, 359. 08 
in rain and sleet, to whom did he communicate his ills? To | jga9 “"7-" "7-7 aay aataar ae Total 8 724.678. 854. 83 
the captain who in his tent was perhaps ignorant of the ills of | issi -27777777777777777"] 260, 712) s87. 50 Mai 
the private, or to his comrade who bunked with him? Yet,};_ ss ne 
strange to say, commissioned officers have sat in this House | ns ill iain ete Nek teens Chita ee 
without protesting against this wrong or endeavoring to right | ie total expenditures made by our Government being 
it. Tothe credit of the present House be it said steps have been | ————— = a a 
taken to do justice to the private soldier in this regard. The | ; ae 
theory of our Government is that *‘ All men are created free ‘ a 
and equal.” [ am glad that this rule, unbecoming our insti- Expenditures from March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1861; 72} years_| $2, 793, 900, 432. 06 
tutions, is to be torn down, and that the law will say that the | Expenditures from Juned0, 1861, to June 30, i865; 4 years 3 359 980° 410. 46 
oath of a private is as good as that of an officer. I say that the | Expenditures from June, 1865, to June, 1894; 29 years 8, 724, 678, 854. 33 
oath of a private soldier in my districtis as good as that of the | Total ex ee eo s a ie 

otal expenditures from 1789 to 1894; 1054 years 4, 870, 959, O96. 85 


commissioned officer, and I want it to have as much weight in 
the Pension Office. I have declared my opinion on this subject 
here in this House. I will declare it to my people at home. [ruly, revenue has become with us an important fa 

But as we have heard much concerning expenditures, let me 
show by comparison which party is the guardian of the best in- ‘ o d / ; aa wa 
terests of the people. The Fifty-third Congress is now nearing its end. The session 

Let us look first at the total expenditures of our Government | #@S, °f course, been greatly taken up with discussion of the Wil- 


from March 4, 1789. to June 30, 1861: son tariif bill. So much of the time has been devoted to tariff 
, , , talk as to give very general and widespread currency to the be- 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE, 



































a, | Lief that the session has been practically barron of completed 
‘ee Total expendi- | ae Total expendi- ee ve or no ‘business of real importance has 
tures. i tures. een transacted. A careful review of the records of the daily 
4 i | eZ | “a peor y would or such ee hold to this belief. Even 
e i tees I _| a brief summary of the principal events of the second session 
ap laalapaanebamatias oes oro 28 on. ‘3 | Shows that Congress has completed an immense amount of work 
ils Sodcemupas acs ancion 3, 846, 929. 90 15, 142, 108.26 | Since it convened, and that many important measures have been 
794 -... ... seeeneseceee 6, 297, 822. O4 15, 237, 816.64 | introduced, discussed, passed, and signed by the President. 
nn 8 700" 650. BS 28 O17 Bet oe The tariff bill, of course, has dominated the session and en- 
NS diel Gubscanadeonciae sae 6, 008, 627. 25 18, 627, 570. 23 grossed the principal attention of the members of both Houses, 
pong wee ne eee anne en eee an'ae in ee ae 36 | as well as of the public at large. It has occupied the space de- 
1800 727777 777777"] 20813" 971. 02 37 oat sri 2, | Voted by the newspapers to the doings of Congress almost tothe 
a Sad ee 9, 393. 499. 96 | 33,864, 714.56 | exclusion of other topics under discussion, and has naturally be- 
Saag nate reeomnmmeeeh bg yd 26, 896, 782. 62 littled and overshadowed the progress of other measures of less 
> a napaeeneseparten ae oe I eters importance and interest. The volume of other business trans- 
oS. ack ee 9,014, 348. 84 || 25, 134,886.44 | acted has been surprisingly large, however, and many of the 
1006... ....--- ence ewes 9, 449, 177. 62 11, 780. 092. 51 bills which have become laws during the present session are of 
en eae oe 43: $60.14 | the highest importance. , a 
$B0D cece cc enccene-| (20,00 OOF C8 27,261,182.83 | One of these is the so-called “‘force bill repeal act ’’—a meas 
ot wna neeeenenneeeeee- oo 753. = 54, 920, 784. 09 | ureabrogating all laws hitherto existing creating Federal super- 
ee 90°900 FHL a7 Waraee | vision of elections or detfining their powers. The repeal of the 
csi, vtiosesse.} 81, 681, 852. 14 40, 948, 383. 12 | ‘force bill” was thesubjectof a plank inthe Democratic party's 
Seas “srs menent oe caaee oe 47, 821,191.60 | platform adopted at the Chicago convention, and the law to that 
eae meet SI’ 196° 385. 92 eae | end was passed by a strict party vote. Another important act 
ere ee | 19, 990, 892, 47 || 57,916,273. 80 | of the Fifty-third Congress was that enabling Utah to become a 
1818 .........---------- | 20,018, 627. 81 || 59, 602,710.10 | State. The three bills giving effect to the findings of the Paris 
aasneenennee aie tae cee or ure tribunal of arbitration on the Bering Sea seal fisheries ques- 
1821..__...-----.......| .98;840, 652. 74556935 92 | tion were all passed after due consideration, and a most vexing 
1822... ....----2------- 15, 000, 432. 30 | 68, 993, 599.77 | and dangerous subject of international complications set at rest 
Siege omnes ocwenseomad Sia see aan 6 | for all time. Several measures looking to the radical reform of 
tere ue 15, 857, 217.34 i| 158 5 ata Government service in some of the Departments, and carrying 
1826. .......--...------ 17, 037, 859. 22 |} 2, 793, 900, 482.06 | With them greatreductions in the expenses of administering the 
TORT . ...-------neenanne | 6, 20, 167. 16 Government, grew out of the labors of the Dockery commission, 
merseeaniel ‘i a saiscaiihppeaiabiaitassiivenstpiioamietiapaiatie and were made intolaws by voteof Congressand the President’s 


, | signature. 

The total expenditures of the United States during the war| Much important legislation relating to public lands was en- 
period, from June 30, 1861, to June 30, 1865, were: acted, particularly with reference to railroad lands forfeited to 
the Government and [Indian reservations which have been 














= leetabeneenas, opened up to public use. The appropriation bills—alwaysa big 

Year ending June 30— ota} expendi item in the work of every Congress—were particularly compli- 

—_________ | cated and numerous this session, and contrary to usual habit 

MOE nnn nee eee eeeeeeencncenenecececee---....) 9474,761,818.91 | they have not been left to the last hours of the session and 


714, 740,725.17 | rushed through with but scantconsideration of their provisions. 
865, 322, 641.97 | Five general deficiency bills have been found necessary and 
1, 307, 856, 224. 41 passed by both Houses, as have also two special appropriation 
3,852,880, 410.46 | bills, and one to provide for the expenses of the several investi- 


Cs} gations ordered in the present session. Two important bills 
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affecting the merchant marine interest were passed, one pro- 
viding for the adoption of an elaborate system of signals to pre- 
vent collisions at sea, and the other doing away with much use- 
less and cumbersome red tape, which has hitherto delayed the 
unloading of the ships of regularly established lines plying be- 
tween domestic and nernian ports. 

Of special bills and bills affecting only segregated districts, 
an immense number have been enacted after discussion which 
has in some cases taken up many days. Taken as a whole the 
second session of the Fifty-third Congress has been by no means 
the faiJure many people imagine and reproachfully name it; nor 
have the many days it has occupied been wasted. Justice and 
truth, which give Congress as well as the devil its honest due, 
will force the acknowledgment by all fair-minded people that 
the Fifty-third Congress has been by no means barren of steady 
effort and important results. 

Mr. Speaker, reform the unjust tariff of 1890; forbid the sys- 
tem-making contracts payable in gold; coin the silver bullion 
now piled up in the Treasury as a useless thing and circulate it 
among the people; = a law restraining the importation, man- 
ufacture, and sale of that infamous article “shoddy,” the antag- 
onist of the wool of the American farmer; throw open the doors 
of your committee rooms to the public and donothing in secret; 
make the oath of the private as good as that of the officer, and 
Eas and the approval of the people will be on every 

and, 





Tariff, Currency, and Taxation. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. W. BABCOCK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE Hous OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BABCOCK said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The tariff question has been before Congress 
now for more than eight months, during which time many 
phases of its intricate operations have been discussed. There 
remain many things to be said infavor of the continuance of our 
protective system as against the ultimate free-trade tendencies 
of the party in power. The last few days have developed the 
factthatit is the intention of the Democrats, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, to place on the free list a very large number of 
articles on which the rate of duty has not been lowered very 
much. This menace to the business of the country, at this 
time, is alarming. 

We have reached a period when we had hoped that the Wil- 
son bill might have a trial, but the Democratic threat of further 
reductions and of the slaughtering of what little duty remains 
for some interests, will both re business and destroy conti- 
dence and leave the people to sit in uncertainiy and wait for de- 
velopments. There are several phases of the question that the 

ople must be made to understand. They are slow to learn, 
Bat time proves all things, and erelong we shall find the people 
iporeughls informed. 

I want now to a to condense in as short form as possible a 
few of the leading factors that the people must consider in order 
to understand the political situation as itreally exists. 

The woes and the misfortunes of the past two years are gen- 
erally understood to be the result of tariff tinkering; of Demo- 
cratic threats to destroy our protective system; of tariff reform 
in placing upon the free list articles which can not be factoried 
in this country without protection. 

These are some of the things that need our attention. We 
hold that the Democrats are responsible for all the woes and 
misfortunes of the ic through which we have d, and I 
quote in proof of this the following, which is conclusive: 


DEMOCRATS DID NOT INHERIT A REPUBLICAN PANIC—GROVER CLEVELAND'S 
WORDS. 


President Cleveland’s message convening Congress in extra 
session August 7, 1893, states that financial distrust and fear 


have sprung up on every side suddenly. We admit the fact. 
The opening sentence of his message is as follows: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative produc- 
tion and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with 
satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust 
and fear have sprung up on every side. 


The Republicans believe just what the President has said in 
his message. Business assurance, safe investment, abundant 
promise, but it was all changed suddenly when the people dis- 
| covered the power tbey had placed in the hands of the Demo- 
crats, 


DEMOCRATIC MISMANAGEMENT—LOSSES. 

Bradstreet & Dun report a loss of $2,000,000,000 to trade since 
the inauguration of President Cleveland. Tothis must be added 
about fifty millions of a deficit in the national finances and fifty 
millions of bonds issued to carry on the Government. If the re- 

| sultsof the new tariff bill should prove to be all that its friends 
have claimed for it it will have toearn one thousand millions each 
year of the remainder of President Cleveland’s term in order to 
place the Government and the pom in as good condition finan- 
cially as they were on the 8th day of November, 1892, when 
Grover Cleveland was elected. This is more than any Demo- 
cratic Administration has accomplished. 

The Democrats were in power fifty-six years previous to the 
present term of Mr. Cleveland. For that whole period the bal- 
ance of trade was against us to the amount of 171 millions, or 
more than three millions per annum, while the excess of im- 

rts was 1,120 millions against us. ‘T'wo thousand years of 

mocratic rule would not bring back to us the loss sustained 
during this period. 

From 1874 to 1894 there never was a deficit in the Treasury, 
but on June 30, 1894, under the management of the present Ad- 
ministration, a real deficit did occur. I append, as a part of 
these remarks, a set of tables carefully prepared, showing the 
course of trade from the organization of the Government under 
the Federalists up to the present time. These tables are di- 
vided into periods, according to the parties who administered 
the affairs of the National Government: First, the Federalists; 
second, the Democrats; third, the Whigs; fourth, the Republi- 
cans. A careful examination of these tables and that which 
follows will be highly instructive to the student of political 
economy at this time. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Exports of domestic products are considered an indication of 
national prosperity, as showing what the people can spare from 
their own living and what means they have with which to pur- 
chase foreign commodities. Exports pay debts, give activity to 
commerce, and save the payment of specie on ourimports. Peo- 

le may think that it matters little what may be the state of 
mports and exports, but a little reflection will show that finally 
balances must yee in the precious metals. Hence it is de- 
sirable that the balance of trade should be in our favor, and not 


against us. 
FEDERALISTS. 


The Federalists were in power for twelve years from the or- 
ganization of the Government, during which time the balance 
of trade was against us to the amount of $129,918,766. (See the 
following table.) 


Table showing balance of trade under Federalists, 1790 to 1801. 


Excess of 











Excess of 
President. Year. exports. imports. 
iincicnttviieentwasctnntnbnecbanes 1790 | None....... $2, 794, 844 
EL i hiaidib-antebninisi dans ame Gdacianiiaakenen dees PE End a nstideth 10, 187, 959 
Siinihiscssdedbgedoonnnennboon sbedeueceous | ee eee 10, 746, 90° 
Gl. ncsnahintin sigiidiiminansmemedenittneny DUE heck vecnaon 4, 990, 42s 
tinanpavteagaquinnainmingtedpipnbaieans . = ee 1,573, 767 
ni lina: dtgheathiusineaibininag.dutnddilepedadaiesn er” ae 21, 766, 796 
Dibkctasc cxtutinetteenpnanntabhedwindd a ae 14, 372, 067 
Ran cesithe tbe qentteteinecesnedtetinie Pikes te cennoe 18, 529, 200 
DI i ctiinitnmevtintinibimiiiemn nce asian BE hens sanenes 7, 024, 603 
PT Gaiiiusahncembesibbebanerpetabutaed BT ce O accacce 403, 626 
DPD dbbbansiaparsctabucetecueneekecnne BE tte O cnanese 20, 280, 988 
Ra cnislctinaasisvessacaamanplababinmnente hd canines 17, 247, 586 
Ere irclccyadcbin- dacdtndnhe «een caniivesavadabeavesasensans 


129, 918, 765 





DEMOCRATS—BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The Democrats came into power with the inauguration of Jef- 
ferson in 1801. The balance of trade continued against us, with 
the exception of ten years, to the close of Buchanan’s Adminis- 
tration, covering a period of fifty-two years. Mr. Cleveland 
succeeded in 1884, and we held the balance of trade for two years 
during his term; so that we have a total of $171,947,891 excess of 
exports for the whole number of years (fifty-six) in which the 
Democrats had control, while the excess of imports amounted to 
$1,124,741,034. The following table will show the years cov- 
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ered by Democratic Presidents and the effect on foreign trade 
for each term: 


Table showing balance of trade under Democrats, 1802 to 1861, and 1836 to 1889. 


| Excess of Excess of 


| Year. 


President. 

















exports. imports. 
Jefferson hte dS biass #3, 850, 176 
Do | EE 8, 866, 633 
Do oe 7, 300, 996 
Do 1805 = 25, 033, 979 
Do 1805 27, 873, 037 
Do 1807 30, 156, 850 
Do 1808 34, 559, 040 
Do. 1809 7, 196, 767 
Madison 1810 18, 642, 030 
Do ORR ee 
Do 1812 38, 502, 764 
Do SD. ‘Geena h.cctscceoawenn 
RR Ss a eS Sa 1814 6, 037, 559 
Bc, aie a india leased dace aiiees met ail ee Nl i ia a nil 60, 483, 521 
NIE sia Scie ahi tale asigasitiigasaelaate heonaspckintieions BE ted cinaceesd tinal 65, 182, 548 
Ss seh coc Alc tee al aint all isis elena siti 11, 578, 431 
I Sit athe tie eran n dcp auneeeee-ucauabate a A Bisa cadets rome 28, 468, 867 
Ode eine Rieaachareit asian ey meen aad 5, Gab cineca 16, 982, 479 
bee | I a aaa ea 4, 758, 331 
DS RR oon iccnnadee the 24,512 
 Eitiidechemede 18, 521, 594 
1823 |.... aaa 4, 155, 328 
TI i ienins pte miniainene 3, 197, 932 
1825 549, 023 |.......-..- a 
ath reenable 202, 752 

1827 OF i SO bec cwcnce Ss 

EES evainttaciahantialens 16, 998, 873 

1829 | > |) a 

1830 (i 4, | ee 
TE ineriinaext 589,527 
ES Seite 13, 601, 159 
1833 ee . 13, 519, 211 
MEE Ceetinbédcieicedl 6, 349, 485 
| 21, 548, 493 
a ahi cael 52, 240, 450 
PE finceasthoentnn 19, 029, 676 
18°8 COG OP Cidwend cain see- 
a a a ial SE Rewinnininiciy teed 44, 245, 283 
ici AteD RR AmeaRdeksdnanteneoneeiel 1840 SE SE dad dxeudten veee 
hie Res addeintbiannar eee daes eee WE céucesack cake 11, 140, 073 
. é : 8, 330, 817 
10, 448, 129 
855, 027 
60, 844, 234 
38, 899, 205 
29, 212, 887 
54, 604, 582 

38, 431, 2 
20, 040, 062 
69, 756, 709 
28, 002, 607 
2, 730, 277 








WHIGS—BALANCE OF TRADE, 


The first Whig President was elected in 1840, on a purely 
tariff issue. The excess of exports in our favor for the three 
ears of the Harrison-Tyler Administration are a marvel stand- 
ng in the midst of all the years of Democratic tariff for revenue, 
showing a greater advantage to the United States than any term 
from Jefferson to Grant. The appended table will show the re- 
= of the two Whig administrations of 1840 and 1850, inclu- 
sive: 


Table showing balance of trade under Whigs, 1842 to 1952. 























, Excess of | Excess of 
President. | Year. exports. imports. 
' 
| 1942 | 93,802,024)... | 

1843 | 40, 392, 225 | 
| 1844 3, 141, 226 

A decd cee nctmine $7, 144, 211 

Naa 29, 133, 800 

Ne ong sok 21, 856, 170 

NE an anti | 40, 456, 167 

an inccicoenie | 60, 287, 983 

NNN nnccndsposstndelegassecaailiiad’ ats bats 47,336,375 | 158, 878, 331 
' 





REPUBLICANS—BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The Republicans came into power in 1861 by the inauguration 
of President Lincoln. The balance of trade in 1862 gave us an 
excess of a little more than $1,000,000, but the results of the civil 
war drove trade against us by reason of the Southern blockade 
of more than one-half of the Atlantic coast; while we were com- 











| crats, in the holding of the balance of trade. 
| sum is given for convenience: 


pelled to buy from foreign governments more than one-half of all 
the munitions of war, together with clothing, blankets, and other 
equipments necessary to maintain the Government in the support 
of the great army it constantly kept in the field. From 1566 to 
1873 was the period of enlarged credit,and not only improved in 
the United States, but by which the Government attempted to 
rehabilitate and restore that which was lost by reason of the 
great rebellion. 

With the extension of railroads, the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, together with the thousands of private enterprises 
that were carried on, we sent to foreign governments the credit 
of State, nation, and individual, instead of the absolute products 
of the field and shop, and by 1876 we had reached the period of 
enlarged improvement sufficient to become again a competitor 
in the world’s trade. So that from the close of the year 1875 to 
the close of the vear 1885 we held the balance of trade in more 
than $15,000,000,000, by which we recovered in thirteen years, 
under Republican control, more than we lost in seventy-six 
years under Democratic control. The following table will show 
what was accomplished by the Republicans during the time they 
administered the Government: 











Table showing balance of trade under Republicans, 18€2 to 1885 and 1890 fo 1893, 
> , Excess of | Excess of 
President. Year. exports. | imports 
Lincoln 1862 $1, 313, 824 : : 
Do 18463 - $39, 371, 368 
Do es _..| 157, 609, 295 
Do 28. t.... ...| 72,716,277 
Johnson 1866 NE 85, 952, 544 
Do 1867 |... | 101, 254, 955 
Do 1868 oe 75, 483, 541 
Be Cbinst ohsbieotematcous 1869 : 131, 388, 681 
Grant-..... | = ail 43, 186, 642 
Do. ee 77, 493, 500 
BT csc oa deat aan oe ae ee 1 IS, 417, 491 
a ee 1873 |.... 119, 656, 288 
anc hcactalicabatictadeh Rebadias Dette siealag Oe nigel 1874 | 18, 876, 698 sinien 
lh eae a a ee 1875 |... <n 19, 562, 725 
PINs &. ait icstinadiigeaapiiatisis a chara a b-aoeee acai 1876 | 79, 643, 481 
Be iatccbicte erie ae a ae 1877 | 151, 152, 094 | 
EES AER TOOL 1878 | 257,814, 234 
a a ee a 1879 264, 661, 666 
Sr se oe ie ee ee | 1880] 167,683, 912 |. 
Ea 188i | 259,712,718 | 
Garters ane APther ........ 2. <--<cccccucus 1882 | 25, 902, 683 
Ra ees eee | 4883 100, 658, 188 
RRR SARTRE 1984 | 72,815, 916 
a ates 1885 164, 662, 426 
Harrison.... 1890 68, 518, 275 
Rs ae ee 1891 39, 564, 614 | 
BORK dcxicctudeds nce . 1892 202, 875, 686 
Binks nnd naedenk bee deigiy cemians tank wee : | 18, 737, 728 
ilies a5) 6 obo to th BCs 1,875, 856, 715 | 1, 124,741,034 


BALANCE OF TRADE SUMMARY. 


It is a notable fact that for ten years, from 1875 to 1835, the 
Republicans never had less than $72,000,000 of a surplus in any 
one year, reaching the enormous sum of $259,000,000 in LX8]I, 
while Grover Cleveland at the close of his second year, 1887, 
found the balance of trade to be against us to the amount of 
$2x,000,0U0. President Harrison as soon as inaugurated, with 
the balance of trade against us, brought this trade back to us, so 
that the third year of his Administration gave us $202,000,000 of 
an excess of exports over that of imports. 

A study of these tables will show what the Republicans and 
the Whigs have been able to accomplish, as against the Demo- 
The following ré- 


The Federalists lost annually for twelve years $10,826,536, or 


| in all $129,918,432. 


The Whigs controlled the Government for eight years, with 
an annual excess of exports in our favor of $5,917,046. 

The Democrats had control for fifty-six years prior to Cleve- 
land’s present term, in which they show a gain of exports per 
annum of $3,070,533. 

The Republicans had control for twenty-eight years, in which 
they show a gain in the excess of exports of $16,994,882 an- 
nually. 

This showing is the best proof that has ever been offered of 
the wisdom of the policy of protection as demonstrated by Re- 
publicans. 

LABOR AND WAGES. 


The industrial side of the tariff controversy must not be over- 
looked. The 4,000,000 of people who work in our factory sys- 
tem are the most potent factors outside of agriculture in our 
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civilization. I have a carefully prepared table, reduced from 
the Eleventh Census, which in part teaches a great lesson. By 
the following table it will be seen that in the United States in 
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Table showin 


the number of people employed in manufacturing and the money 
paid, apie d 


h the per capita for the years 1880 and 1890, etc.—Continued. 


























18%0 the average amount of money paid to each person employed State. Year. | _&m- Wages. Per} a | De- 
in our tacterias was $046.90, while in 1890 the amount was in- ~~ ol crouse [ereso, 
creased to .48, being an average increase in wages of $137.58, " “ | 

8 sum equal to that paid in whole to the common labor of | Oregon.........--.- 4] tool “Sars! “Pesros | ares |e 

Surope. p ieee 3 §| 1890] 620,562} 505,501,003 | 492.44 | "46.11 |7222277 
In this table the amount is shown by States for the two periods. eee ; ans a oe 5 927’ 82 ‘ual, ia "701 ai creer 

It is an object lesson which will carry with it a more forcible ar- | Rhodelsland....... ; 1880} 62.878 | 21,355,619 | 339.63 |.__._ a. 

gument than any gentleman can make on the floor of this House. | goytn carolina ....)| 189 | 24682 6,590,983 | 267.25 | 88.07 

The amount ranges in gain from $263 in Colorado to the lowest = — Pee 8 453. b “453.61 [2-77-77 

sum reported, being $54.14 for Louisiana. It is an object lesson | South Dakota...... { oo aBe, a excre Reves id bee 

to note that the States where diversified industriesare fostered, | monnesseo__. ; 1800 | 42,759 | 16,899,351 | 895.22 | 161.11 [22 

pay the largest increased amount of money to those who work | 222~—SCS ee ee) ere | Sees | iaiae 

with their hands, while in the Southern States, where agricul- | Texas ---.-.-------- 1880 | 12, 159 3,343,087 | 274.94 |_____ a 

ture prevails almost uniformly, the lowest possible sum is | pian 1890| 4,980] 2,715,805 | 545.84} 201-11 [7777 --*? 

Spe ST OR ee Oe es ee Oe 100} oa'eos | 10,000,640 | 400.68 | “its [222777 

Vermont ... , » GSU, . 086 }....200. 
aehoent 1880 | 17,540 5, 164,479 | 204.44 |... 

Table showing the number of people employed in manufacturing and the money | Virginia -.......... — 0 184 Gas Sel oe os oe — 
paid, with the per capita for the years 1880 and 1890; also showing gain or loss w 1890 20, 866 12, 658,614 | 621.55) 157.54 |... 2... 
dy States. ashington ....... 1980} "1,147 532,226 | 464.01 |.........|.......- 

West Virginia.....{] 199] show | ggsnger| al [A [on 

oan 1 7031} 51,843,708 | 392.66 | 63.21 |---- 7-7 

Btate wear,| == | wages, | Pet.) In | Do [Secemis......... 1880 57,100] 18,814,017 | 990-45 |. |2o2o 
P ‘| ployés. capita.| crease. | crease. Wyoming 1890 1,144 878,646 | 768.04 | 287.74 |... .... 
_ ——} jm] | |_| Voming --...----- 1880 391 187,798 | 490.80 }.........[72022202 
, 283, 216, 529 | $484. 48 | $197.58). 
917,953,795 | 346.90 |... _.|727 7 
821 TF 00 8Ot ae ce WEALTH DIVERSIFIED BY PROTECTION. 
86 22,178 | 257.82 |"257.82'|""--"""" | ‘There isa disposition on the part of the tariff reformers and 

j “gaa |" 9388) 187°) G78l87' 72797" |---- > | Populists and other discontented elements to create unrest and 
Arizona ...-.------- 1680 os 320 B m1, 180 605. 36 wece----el.......” | Gissatisfaction = the emcee eaeeneeneT eee, 

Detleeetie ..nncaucce , , 749, 09) 156.93 |... by holding up before the people the prosperity of the wealthier 
” | stew] eientveo| eset aes people of the country as a direct result of tariff legislation, 
Caltfornia.......-.- 5 1880 43, 098 31,008,908 482. 1 er oe —_ the matoeoeeares are oe meneaneae ar belong 

17,067 | =—- 12,285, 734 | 719.85 | 263.72 |... to who accumulate their wealth under the direct opera- 

OPRRS ....2.20 0008 those 

oa 1800 | 49/900 | 8000000 | eet “i8i78"|————— tion of our protective eystem. a in the mouth 

necticut ....... 1880} 112,915] 43,601,518 | 335.26|. _ ee w En a synonym of w and greed in the mout 
| 1890] 21,906 9,802,387 | 451.58] 113.92 ||" | of the tariff-reform orator. It gives me great pleasure to pre- 
laware .......... ‘ 

sre or dehagauc {| 1000) $50] ageaneee | gscer laser fo sont at this time a carefully prepared statement which shows 
Of Columbia .+) 19890] 7,146 3,924,612 | 640.20). 7-277 t New Eng no longer s in accumulated we ut 
Florida ............4| 280} 13,927 6, 513,068 | 467.65 | 236.75 |... under the diversity of our protective system, it is transferred to 
: 1] see] abba neo | eee erge-aal- the great Central, West, and Northwest. A study of the table 
Georgia .....-.----- 1880 | 24, 875 5,266,152] 211.70|..._.__.|"----"-- | appended will enable anyone to see how the increase of wealth 
Sitti inc teal } 1890 774 324,202 | 418.86) 67.51 |... in the last ten years has shifted. These tables are made up from 
r 100 | gi2,i00 | a7i,easore | Soules agscea 7 --- the census returns, and may be relied upon as absolutely cor- 

Eitinals.... ...----s08 1880 | 144,727| 87,420,085 396.60)... .|----7777 rect. 

51,749,976 | 416.16 |" 100,22°|7--- "~~ 
Indivna .....--..--- = ie be 31 900 Bae o = Se ee NEW ENGLAND NO LONGER LEADS IN ACCUMULATED WEALTH—THE GREAT 
1890 175 ‘79, 830 456.17 | 456.17| WEST SHOWN BY THE ELEVENTH CENSUS TO HAVE SURPASSED THE GREAT 

Indian Derettary...{ 1880 |._.....-..|..--.----------|---------|---------|....... | ‘MANUFACTURING STATES IN THE ACCUMULATION OF TEN YEARS. 

LOWS ...0----2-0+00% ; _ 23,372 *D asloee = = a ee The increase of wealth from 1880 to 1890 in the States has caused 

snes j 1890 | 32,843 | 16,828,485 | 497.16 “96 |"""""7-. | much comment. Free traders and calamity howlers have held 

senses 1] BRD | 12,002] 9 990, 010 | 381-20 |..----;--|-------- | up the Eastern manufacturing States as awful examples of greed 

Kentucky --.-...--- +) jea0 rat 11,657,844] 311.78 |... .\-777 777" and robbery, while the poverty of the West has been cited in 

mieten 1800} 31,901| 18,150,564 | 412.51 | 64.14 |__-"_"-- | such piteous and heart-rending stories of wrong and oppression 

oes) $e 26 828217 858. 87 |-m-osnaa-|-------- | that amen —s Sara that - porate mp be nee 

Maine -....---..---- y880| 52,054 14,623,318 | 267.96|.... | at once of the frau ese deceivers of the people are trying to 

1890 | 107,054) 41,626,832 | 887.95 have them believe. 

Maryland .......... 1880 | 74,945 | 48,904,006 | 252.25 The following table from the Census Bulletin on Wealth, No. 

Massachusetts -.... , —_ = 128’ 815, 862 a 379, issued March 19, 1894, is made the basis of calculation. 

§| 1890] & O41 66, 347,798 | 404.75 The increased wealth of the nation is $21,395,091,197, or $1,039 
Michigan.........-- ; 1980 77. 501 35 319, O88 326. 27 per capita. Twenty-eight out of the fifty States and Territories 
Minnesota .........4 co My 247 8, 613, 004 oo mtr perce exceed the average increase per capita. Of these only five aro 

ipl 1200 | 15, 817 4,913, 863 | B10. 66 “7002 | Eastern States, namely, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 

Mississippl. ........ 1880 | 5,827 | 1, 192,645 | 264.67 |...) 22a Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island; these five having only an aver- 

Missouri ........... +} Theo 118) Seen ae el age gain of $1,287 per capita, while the five Western States of 

Montana )| 1890 | 2, 606 1,948,213 | 722.63 | G7i.i5 |.--2 7777 een Py pm o, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada have an aver- 

Serr 1| 1880 578 818,759 | 651.48 |... ....)... 2... e of 8: er capita. 
Nebraska ........-- — 7 teat oo crac cone “Erne only tates which have lost in the past ten years are 
1890 "620 "445,508 | 718.55 |....777"|"777--"> | Eastern States, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. ; 

ROVARD...n0----0n--« 1880| Biz 461,807 | 829.09 iid, Kansas, whom the Populists have pauperized on every possi- 

New Hampshire...)| 1880] 63,361) 24,248,054 | 882.60/ 70.31 |........ ble occasion, saved and accumulated more wealth in the ten 

)| 1880} 48,831] 14,814,793 | 808.88 |...) 2007 = a awe 

soo | 187. 736 | 516.48 preceding 1890 than did Massachusetts. Nebraska ex 

Now 2 1 898 96,778,786 | 516.43 | 150.79 |... .__. > . : 

DW CRF 2 o~ anos 1680 196, 088 a 365. 64 slit line cisbe ceeded Pennsylvania in her accumulations, while ova napt 

New Mexico.......- Oo | Eel. 00 |... , and Wisconsin, all andeach, passed New Jersey inthe 

1] 1880 567 218,731 | 302.69 |.........[-...-.-- 

1890 | 850,084 @i2| 549.19 | 176.49 |. 77 race for wealth. a 

Mow York.......... +) i880 | Bal’5a3 ‘Tos ene ono I  tiesiaihccnckes Where do you find the ‘‘ robber baron,” the “‘ giant robber, 

North Carolina ..../| 188 = 4 O oan aes i asceeeee the “ fortress of greed and gain?” Nolonger in manufacturing 

; ; 1890 | 1,847 1,002,881 | 642198 | 61298 |-------- | NewEngland. Pennsylvania gives place to Texas in the total 
North Dakota...) isso} |" """" | gum of her savings, and New York, with twenty-two thousand 
DW basta {| tao | fave | Joneses] senate |------- millions of Lonnie me a not as a to — ee 

1890 "195 71,018 | 968.81 | 808.81 |---~277- as t of where a factory 16 10 
Obtntromn nn] 0 oo cece ar | me 8! ------- | Enown. ag a 
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Wealth, or true valuation of all real and personal property in the United States, from census of 1830 and 
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[See Bulletin 379.] 













































————a — ire - | Per capita. 
' ? re >» sin ‘ ) , 
States 1890. 1880 snameees an ” ——_——_—— 
| £00" 1890 1880. 
- ae ‘ i . a “ 
‘The United States........... as sececeeseeceecseessceces-see| 865,087,091, 197 | $43, 642,000,000 | $21, 395, 091, 197 #1, 039 8870 
Wieheted 2s. a Ph aA so oo a til Lee ) 622,773, 504 | £28, 000, 000 | 194, 773, 504 |. 412 339 
AE 2 a 8 SE MAE PER eS SELES SOAS a 183, 880, 976 | 41,000, 000 | 147, 880, 976 168 1,014 
ARC RS 57st ads siecbichodinneta aia 455, 147, 422 226, 000, 000 | 169, 147, 422 ‘ 103 356 
Saliforain ee el ie | 2,533, 733, 627 | 1, 343, 000, 000 1, 190, 733, 627 > 1,553 
a. ecpmnerenemanninneitptiaseemeltatnids tee pal emesirataan iain ie ata ahaiaiiit 1, 145, 712, 267 240, 000, 000 905, 71: 7s. = j 1 ) 
a adiws wk Gm woes ic neceumnininaeesiesieoes vada atiiliir adie acatadiliaiabaanasntial demanded 835, 120, 21% 779, 000, 000 56, 120, 219 ‘ 1,1 19 1 1 
Delaware. .... .... Tah ie a att setaleiem nad adlesiasianpainctigkauipabasaaimbanatalimtiarialin aia ardaainiin } 7: 5 136, 000, 000 39, 678 79 1 : ; 1,043 
District Of Columbia ...... 2... .n2.- -200 nore enee cone cone wens core ecee ones | » 73. = a ae = sa 1,491 | 1, 4 
CTL TTT... 2... amiiaeiennieien ms maleigetietibaee edie aaeee aan anal | 389, 489, 388 120, 000, 000 8 ) | eee 995 | 445 
Georgia cui ae 852, 409, 449 606, 000, 000 246, 409, 449 |. 404 9 
Sea knceibidtGe wees . sinicberesienaitihadileate tnaiibidtllen nneeiiammnnt nia eianianls 207, 896, 591 29, 000, 000 178, 896,501 |...... 2, 464 BW) 
Illinois ae ate aaa Si eres iat de aio al le ware | 5, 066, 751, 715 3, 210, 000, 000 1, 856, 751, 719 et 1, 324 | 1, 48 
oii to aaidieusipeninindeninsnigeanawaannngaamammaat aaa 2, 905, 176, 626 | 1, 681, 000, 000 414, 176, 626 | 956 850 
Ee Oe ae ee ee ee a 159, 765, 462 ee ee 150, 765, 462 | _ : . . 
Towa Nn ia a A a a ee eee 2, 287, 348, 33: 1, 000, 000 566, 348, 333 |___- 1, 196 1, 059 
NONE editasdenienbon 799, 343, 5 760, 000, 000 1, 039, 343, 501 | cas 1, 261 763 
aise acto tunes oeninese—eeser~e-nononrennewenennreemmnivernor 2 as 902,000,000} "270; 282" B13 |... 63 | re 
sed mabe a naleiaunc nL aaiuind 495, 301, 597 382, 000, 000 113, 301, 597 eee ae 443 406 
RR REI FO Re emi eae 429, 134, 128 Sd ae | 21, 865, 872 740 TR 
te oeernteenGel 1,085;473,018 | _ 887,000,000 |" Sas, ava 00s |.” | aon! as 
RESTS = =e iach ialinidas bea Aoee 2, 808, 645, 447 2, 623, 000, 000 180, 645, 447 |_...........- : 1,252 | 1, 471 
A ee a 2, 095, 016, 272 1, 580, 000, 000 ! 16.016 978}. ..........- 1,011 | 965 
Minnesota. 1, 691, 851, 927 792, 000, 000 4 _§ =a 1, 300 1,014 
; 454, 242, 688 354, 000, 000 SOR OO GIG Fk cnc cnne | 352 312 
oot Dian on he cea chee iene ninnatinnneennsebenmade alae 2, 397, 902, 945 1, 562, 000, 000 | o. O08. Oe 1... ....~.-~-- 895 | 720 
etal wsalasnilislecomermsknens to binisnieaapuialaeyabianaliaatadicaenacheaa ; $06, 108, 508 fos 000, 000 413,185,200 |---| 8,420 1, 022 
Ge dhtheteeddnteonddet indents nekatiggwencmEhauen , 275, 685, 51 385, , OK 890, 205 | S51 
eee 180,323,668 | 156,000, 000 ml eee 
New Hampshire 325, 128, 740 363, 000, 000 : | 1. O46 
NN oe Seo a. canis naan eirnen inane eeisanamen eel 1, 445, 285, 114 1, 305, 000, 000 1. 154 
I a asses wis tne fowls ican 231, 459, 897 49, 000, 000 182, 459, 897 | _ 1,507 410 
eee 8, — a ban yen gre 2, 268, 701, 991 a3 1, 480 1, 241 
OU", ‘ » 26 329 
ST sannceneraneunieensipunpsanientanseneaiensaianainnn 337,006,506 |_._._.__. ol | 4,844 |... 
Bo Stil pidiaale auras eneine wteer wines wemnerererinaapnins iemnsaiisneninatensiitinalap niacin aaa | 8,238, 000, 000 naselannaanan) ae 1, 013 
III ET 0 oo. osc: inentiendicoensinaidisisommemureictaasntataiehara damaanhieenenmanastaeiiiialnanaanaEe RID aexincbiteieniaeaientineil CIEE focicccnccesuneses 781 
isniraddaenate revved eweweunscqueces 590, 396, 194 154, 000, 000 436, 396, 194 |......___. 1, 8&2 sR? 
a Sn’ sinensriicenistiiniratiacenae .__ So 10m, oe ots 1, - ; 1, 177 | 1, 364 
f 2, 352 : SS ee 4b 47 
ee 400,911,303 | 3221 000 000 78,911,808 (a) es a 
SUIT UII 6 lhe ceseeeididioncnes eenmennialiteinniemiinesitearegsenieiataesaniaibiiaania anal Be Set han ncurgnncmabeend SL, 1, 293 
Rs Jn diiane «« veserenuew ene weeiewwnwenidionigebetaitaniieGmdimaaaial - 887, 956, 143 705, 000, 000 182, 956, DE hci ecaweee mews 502 451 
a 2, 105, 576, 766 825, 000, 000 1, 280, 876, 766 |_.._............ 942 Bix 
ES ee eee 849, 411, 234 114, 000, 000 235, 411, 234 |..... eee 1, 681 79” 
Vermont..............---2--2ce0e cones ceee 265, — — a ao epic caer noe 36, 432, 67 = : ” 
a a a aaa tin te teas il 862, , OF 7 i SD crirtn ceciesinanintentnas enim 52 67 
Washington Se Tosa sehaah aiplodlianenaanaseaeivaligniealenaatiescenadouhineedeeeaarene 760, 698, 726 62; 000, 000 606, 696, 726 |... .....------ 2, 177 RP 
West Virginia 438, 954, 881 350, 000, 000 GN Ec cnn cse cnt 7D 566 
ITS al aoa cared dele siinteendimminnieinananiomegidl 1, 833, 308, 523 1, 139, 000, 000 GE BOE Enc ccconwes 1, O87 866 
NG hte ndias: cc cnewiumnns ctiemiintneet thhaninesabecunenntiwiasatil 169, 773, 710 54, 000, 000 caine 2,707 | 2, 506 





MORTGAGE AND DEBT. 


It is with great pleasure that I present a table prepared by 
the Census Bureau, with some additions, which shows the mort- 
gages in force January 1, 1890, giving the percents of number 
and the amounts for which said mortgages were given. From 
the character of the public debates in Congress, and from news- 
paper editorials, one would suppose that the entire mortgage 
indebtedness of the great West especially had been given in 
order that the people might have money or means upon which 
to live, attempting to show that the mortgages were the result 
of the perilous times through which these people have been pass- 
ing. The table which is appended is a complete refutation of 
this charge. 

More than half of the mortgages given were for purchase 
money. Weall know what this means. An individual is able 
to buy a farm or a piece of real estate by paying a part down 
and mortgaging for the remainder. Twenty per centof theso 
mortgages were given for improvements upon the property. 
Four and one-half per cent were given for purchase money and 
improvements combined. Six per cent were given for business 
purposes. An individual wishes ready cash upon which to 
speculate ordo business; he therefore mortgages his farm. An- 


other owns a large tract of land, but he wants farm machinery, | 
domestic animals, and other personal property with which to | 


improve it. This carries 1.95 per cent of the whole amount. 


NOT MORTGAGED FOR READY MONEY TO LIVE UPON. 


That which is said to be his family expenses, namely, being 
the amount upon which the farmerand his family live, amourts 
to only 5.40 per cent of the number of tracts so mortgaged, or 
1.73 per cent of the amount so mortgaged. 

The friends of good government and Republican control, 
against whom the amous charge of mortgage indebtedness 
has been hurled, are asked to carefully read this table. You 
will notice at the bottom of the table the total amount of mort- 
gaged indebteiiness is $12,094,877,793 in 1890. This was placed 
On 9,517,747 separate pieces of property. 


116, 778, 719 | --.-..- : 


Percentage of number and original amount of mortgages in force January 1 
1890, according to specified objects of indebtedness, as determined by personal 
inquiry; total for 102 selected counties. 





| For For 
| Rumber.| amount 


Objects of indebtedness. 


Ge Fire OD iiss citrnnicinnicinte teenie 100. 00 100. 00 
nas hk ee cas dale | 54.67 56, 66 
a a so taditintiattnesccbditalianhedieiindilnindinn nse 20.96 | 20. 81 
Purchase money and improvements (combined) oon 4.50 | 5. 09 
a ae ill 6.01 | 8.92 
Farm machines, domestic animals, and other personal | 

ET tins: ndhaitiddnnbealemahiemibdins thimbebiieonee wane J 1.05 0.70 
Purchase money, improvements, business, and personal | 

property (combined with one another) ._.. .- iio annex | 1.73 ) 
Purchase money, improvements, business, and personal | 

property (combined with objects other than farm and | 

eh a a ee a ; al 0.45 | 0. 63 
Purchase money, improvements, business, and personal | | 

property (combined with farm and family expenses) --__| 2.06 | 1.32 
Breer ee Ey GID ooo ise cies ccccncimecsnnceswncs | 5. 40 | 1.73 
fy REE Te eee ia } 2.27 | 1.95 

ene lcnataaia 

Total for purchase money and improvements (not com- 

bined with other objects) ......................... ait ! 80.13 82. 56 
Total for purchase money, improvements, business, and 

personal property (not combined with other objects) 89. 82 O4 


IS THE COUNTRY BANKRUPT? 

I now propose to add a table which will show the present 
mortgage indebtedness on the property mortgaged. It is usu- 
ally estimated by calamity speakers and writers that the country 
is already mortgaged for all it is worth. The following table 
will show the amount of percentage covered by mortgage in 
each of the States of the Union. 

For instance, the total amount is shown for the whole United 
States as being 25 per cent. In other words, property worth 
$100 is mortgaged for twenty-five. By noticing the table it will 
be seen that the highest amount of any State is that of New 
York, which is $45.3,less than one-half, while the lowest as 
shown by the table, is that of Virginia, which is $9.57. This is 
exclusive of the Territories. 
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Percentage of the greatest possible real-estate mortage incumbrance reached by 
the existing tncumbrance, by States and Territories. 


[The allowance is that all taxed real estate can be incumbered for two-thirds 
of its true value. The percentages show the propositions of this limit that 
the debt has reached. | 














*States and Territories. |P — States and Territories. |? a 
The United States ...... SI Ee vitienccdscebscvcscs 23.72 
ENE EERE DIETS. 7.17 
CN ctnkbuccutbianeatun 28.15 1) Neobraska..............--00- 30. 04 
Sth cind cdnnctdbbocebise I a 6. 89 
IED évntbiies cupecdcvined 10. 04 || New Hampshire ............ 18. 18 
REE STE 23.86 || New Jersey ..............-.-. 39, 27 
19. 62 || New Mexico................. 17. 99 
I en eae 45. 93 
23. 88 orth Oarolina ............. 12. 38 
33.04 || North Dakota............... 30. 04 
12,74 ee Eee 16. 41 
10. 73 it cuiidina teen mhakogeboots 11, 28 
6.44 || Pennsylvania ............... 25. 74 
18.55 |} Rhode Island -...............- 17. 88 
13.77 uth Carolina ............- 12, 29 
24.96 || South Dakota............... 31. 23 
40. 24 ee ee 18, 20° 
SE ccnciaks akadebesecened 12. 46 
CR RE a 9.72 
SAGE B VOCMBOMEG «2.22000: ccc cceces 33. 08 
DA IED. 5 ccnmesecuskeueneiee 9. 57 
28,98 || Washington................. 14.17 
20.89 || West Virginia .............. 12, 49 
31.04 || Wisconsin .................. 17. 87 
Be a EES bvncbe cntdecéapecce 28. 23 





TAXES. 

By an examination of the reports of the Eleventh Census, the 
collection of taxes for State, local, and school purposes in 1890 
amounted to $569,252,634, or $9.09 per capita for the whole coun- 
try. These figures reveal some strange conditions, so far as 
ng county, and city government is concerned, and they fur- 


nish in part an answer tothe great clamor that is constantly 
heard in the Congress of the United States for the lessening of 
taxes. 

The Southern States, divided into two divisions, known as the 
South Atlantic, and the South Central divisions are worthy of 
an examination as compared with the rest of the United States. 
The South Atlantic division, er the District of Colum- 
bia, pays annually $4.81 per capita for all taxes, including schools, 
while the South Central division pays only $4.03 per capita, mak- 
ing a general average per capita for all the Southern States of 
$4.14 for all State, local, and school taxes. 

The North Atlantic division pays per capita $12.82. The 
North Central division s $9.30. The Western division pays 
$16.03, or an average for all the States outside of the South of 
$12.74, being three times the amount per capita paid by the 
South. Here, again, we discover the difference between purely 
agricultural States and States with diversified industries. The 
South, without factories and industrial improvement, is also 
without tied ey or public improvements. How the people 
of North Carolina can manage the affairs of a great State hav- 
ing such resources as she is ee of witha tax levy of $1.99 per 
capita for all purposes, while in the District of Columbia $21.88 

r capita are coilected, or in Massachusetts, $20.76 are col- 

ected, or in Nevada, $22.89 are collected, can only be under- 
stood as revealing the utter want of enterprise in public affairs. 

These figures are cited to show that in the States where free 
trade ideas prevail everything else partakes of the nature of 
cheapness; cheap men, cheap homes, cheap roads, cheap towns, 
cheap railroads, as against the thrift and enterprise of New 
England andthe great West. 

he following table is appended for the further study of this 
problem of State taxation: 


Amount expended by each State rs ee. and school purposes collected by 
a n . 










Expenditures, State 
and local, including 
schools, i890. 


















States and Territories. 
Per 
capita 
TU TRO NNO ois ook a ack dckrdkg ie ccceh dened $9. 09 
Morth Adiantic GivislOR.... cen cccesvcnccsseesisenwcoes 224, 256, 890 12. 89 
Ls atasig na sipecan abcd sabe coinienn nian icLuaaaaraaieel 5, 780, 108 8.74 
704 9. 52 
317 6. 47 
602 20.76 
999 16. 50 
362 11. 37 
O42 15. 21 
819 10. 55 
937 8, 67 





Amount expended by each State for State, local, and school purposes collected by 
taxation Jor 1890—Continued. 


Expenditures, State 
and local, including 


States and Territories. : Saas, He. 

















Per 

Total. capita, 
Se UI CIID os ck non clidecwe case anes nevunin $42, 586, 762 #4. 81 
Delaware .......... a ai 1, 064, 663 | 6.32 
i a 10, 091, 521 9, 68 
i SR «nan ncieemneweenwibbveinin ania 5, 042, 002 21. 88 
I i ee 7, 451, 365 4.50 
I a ean 3, 550, 973 4. 66 
ea 3, 223, 703 1.99 
I a i 3, 098, 682 2. 69 
Te cumms 7, 031, 260 3. 83 
Florida ...... 2, 032, 593 5. 19 
North Central division...................-...----e00- | 200, 885, 467 9. 39 
he | 40, 325, 610 10. 98 
a 18, 260, 426 8.33 
a a 2 33, 715, 078 8. 81 
a 17, 415, 454 8. 32 
Wisconsin 4, 887, 090 8.83 
Minnesota 18, 559, 150 14. 26 
i dkiis sc cite cnhankgaawuabandedameda 16, 285, 305 8.52 
/ eee 21, 011, 260 7.84 
North Dakota , 692, 246 14.73 
South Dakota 3, 240, 705 9. 86 
ential , 778, 908 9. 23 
EAPO NaN Ce penal eager ae gam 13, 714, 175 9.61 
South Central division ...............-2--------------| 48,976,319 [4.03 
a 8, 388, 509 4.51 
dint Rie insite Wirlnds i hikbhdddikwsnbcasous 6, 364, 411 3. 60 
a i 4, 994, 423 3. 30 
I ots dalienicnthsrestebiignitin Giga Ail auiiim nn wihinsaid onines 3, 362, 561 2.61 
a ee da dnainimiie ini 5, 412, 765 4.84 
tid heh Aaddddiea madd axketes waka ind hhe een cat 12, 536, 788 5. 61 
a a ac aa aol acca de Liat ads in hota niece 2, 916, 862 2.59 
—— ——— 
I i css sabes | 48, 547, 196 | 16. 03 
sterile cnentiiermeie itt eens 
i ithe cane tolligty iiillin ice teniemianaiis-y taahs oahele Bik epi 2, 724, = 20. 61 
I aaldttaatidiin dada’ now aghereiinndidlitdhs kbs cain 7 2 13. 14 
i ick iel cn cntnne kee bail ann KARE & dteine ome 6, 340° 025 15. 40 
I saan 576, 532 3.75 
i a a ce 997, 575 16.73 
Dl iiknneiegiésnncat gininencen sovadtengeiesseemes 2, 254, 128 10. 84 
NT i lal tel a al a Ti 1, 047, 368 22. 89 
Reh ie in eich a ec vi eee eee cee ei 690, 367 8.18 
a names 5, 954, 845 17.04 
icant talerumnkumadanee cmeiticuinidiahislie 3, 475, 705 11. 08 
Nina oe che cancun nee diab udnicbmaail 23, 679, 658 19. 60 





CUSTOMS TAXES; OR AN EXAMINATION OF THE REVENUES COLLECTED AS 
COMPARED WITH THE EXPORT TRADE DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 
In 1885, when Grover Cleveland was first inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States, our foreign trade was prosperous. We 
had a balance in our favor, or an excess of exports of one hun 
dred and ee fhe millions. In 1886, under the Democratic 
threat of tariff reduction, this trade fell off, leaving the excess 
of exports forty-four millions. President Cleveland’s free tradc 
tanill nesomnee in 1887 caused a further reduction, so that at the 
close of that io our excess had dropped to twenty-three mil- 
lions, and in 1888, the last year of President Cleveland s first 
term, the balance of trade went against us, showing an excess 
of exports of twenty-eight millions. The following is the official 


table: 
Foreign trade 1885-’88—Cleveland’s Administration. 


Excess of 


Excess of 
Year Exports. Imports exports. | imports. 
BOE bie tie dla daet 8742, 189,755 | 8577, 527,320 | $164, 662,426 |... 
SE, cocuticenindnwwbttis , ,436,186| 44,088,604 |............. 
TE i saeinteetaannmdeie 716,183,211 | 692,319,768} 23,863,443)... 
WEE once wns wseccetewes 695, 954, 507 Me PEs ONO Phducecdaseccce $28, 002, 607 
Total .........- 2,688, 82, 308 | 2, 629, 240,347 | 232,614,563 | 28, 02, 607 


With the inauguration of President Harrison in 1889, trade 
aan to flow to the United States, so that the first year 
of his Administration reduced the excess of imports of the pre- 
vious year from twenty-eight millions to two millions. [In 150 
trade was again in our favor with sixty-eight millions of an cx- 
cess ofexports. In 1891, thirty-eight millions, and the last year 
of Harrison's Administration, 1892, gave us the enormous surplus 
or balance in our favor of two hundred and two millions, show- 
ing a total of excess of exports for the last three years of Har- 
rison’s term of three hundred and ten millions. In this way 
the Government was transferred from the Republicans to tlic 
Democrats with the most favorable showing of trade ever known 
in our history. 
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The following are official tables: 
Foreign trade, 1889-'92.—Harrison’s Administration. 


























f | Excess of 

Year. Exports. Imports. ‘ae. imports. 
2080 ....---.----222----- 6742, 401,375 | 8745, 131, 652 |.............- 82, 730, 277 
PEP ebndsiwic cccconsssces 857, 828, 684 789,310,409 | $68,518, 275 |..........-- 
GUE bs cece cn cone case secs 884, 480, 810 844,916,196 | 39,564,614 |........---- 
ee 1, 030, 278, 148 827, 402,462 | 202,875, 686 |........---- 
Total ..........-- 8, 514,989,017 | 3,206, 760,719 | $10, 958,575 | 2,730, 277 





The inauguration of Grover Cleveland for his second term, in 
March, 1893, having both Houses of Congress favorable to the 
pledges of the Democratic platform, the course of business seemed 
to move like magic against the interests of the United States. 
At the close of his first year, where two hundred and two millions 
stood in favor of our side of the ledger, we find it in three short 
months transferred to the other side of the ledger, showing an 
excess of imports of eighteen millions. The year 1894, just 
closed, shows the enormous loss of trade to us of two hundred 
and ten millions, or a total for the two years of President Cleve- 
land’s second term of two hundred and twenty-nine millions. 

Such is the result of Democratic governmentin the control of 
a great nation like ours. Cheap ideas, reaching out for cheap 
market, sbrings to our shores = goods and shows effectually 
the result of cheap statesmanship by our Government having to 
pay in American gold two hundred and twenty-nine millions in 
two years for the splendid luxury ofa Democratic President and 
a Democratic Congress. 

The following are the official tables: 


Foreign trade 1893-'94.—Cleveland’s Administration (second term). 




















E s of Excess of 
Year. | Exports. Imports. exports. imports. 
cc cansvtdeenbans $847, 665, 194 9866, 400, 922 |.............. $18, 735, 728 
ee 813, 699, 849 ls I Rai ciicusttiamaes 210, 487, 755 
Total .........- 1,661, 365, 043 | 1, 469, 613, 016 |...... 2... 229, 223, 483 





THE QUESTION OF MONEY. 

The Democrats having succeeded in passing a tariff bill which 
suits everybody, if the promises and expectations of the framers 
and championsof the measure are in any wise fulfilled, the most 
sanguine of our people will be pleased. 

The question of money at oncs takes the place of tariff in the 
minds of all thoughtful people and is the all-absorbing topic of 
investigation and discussion. 

Following the lines laid down by the Republican party more 
than thirty years ago, when as a party they were compelled to 
originate and adopt a system of currency and national credit, 
which was to be tested by the most desperate of all methods 
known in history, but which was to succeed and triumph in se- 
curing a place in the monetary systems of the world far above 
anything ever instituted in human government, Ne have con- 
tinued to pursue and maintain unbroken through all the years 
of Republican control an interchangeable currency based upon 
coin, every dollar of which has been maintained and redeemed 
according to the original pledge. 

The party to-day is still in favor of sound money and shall con- 
tinue to maintain by legislation the use of gold, silver, and pa- 
per with profit to all the people. 

METALLIC CURRENCY—THE POWER TO COIN MONEY EXAMINED, 


The Congress of the United States under the Confederation 
of 1778 was given ‘‘the sole and exclusive right and power to 
regulate the alloy and value of coin struck by their own author- 
ity, or by that of the respective States.” But having no power 
to enforce its laws in the States, and no revenues with which to 
carry out its own right of coinage, nothing was done. 

Congress under the Constitution was given the exclusive 
power ‘“‘to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin.” It was expressly provided that ‘‘no State shall coin 
money,” and it exercised this power by the passage of the act 
of April 2, 1792, ‘establishing a mint, and regulating the coins 
of the United States.” 


COINS, VALUE OF. 

Prior to this act, pounds, shillings, and pence were the legal 
money of account of the various colonies and States, into which 
terms all other money had to be translated. But Spanish dol- 
lars and divisions thereof were the actual coins of business. Not 
only had each State a separate right to coin money, but to fix 
its relative legal value. Hence, according to Robert Morris, a 
“dollar” was legally worth in Georgia 5 shillings; in North 
Carolina and New York, 8 shillings; in Virginia and four of the 
Eastern States, 6 shillings; in South Carolina, 32 shillings and 
6 pence (in paper?); in all the others, 7 shillings and 6 pence. 

n this act the ‘‘dollar” was adopted as the unit money of ac- 


count and a dollar coin of silver of 371¢ grains of pure silver as 
the standard. 


FROM SILVER TO GOLD BASIS. 


By the act of February 12, 1873, the United States was trans- 
ferred from the silver to the gold unit and standard. The sil- 
ver dollar was dropped from the list of coins and a gold dollar 
of the standard weight, 25.8 grains, provided for, which ‘shall 
be the unit of value.” 

At the time of the adoption of this act specie payments had 
not been resumed. The whole amount of gold and silver coin 
in the country was estimated at about $140,000,00), and none was 
in circulation, except on the Pacific coast. 

The movement terminating in this act began in I8t7.in a 
monetary conference in Paris, called ‘ to agree, if possible, on 
a@common unit of money.” The main proposition before the 
conference seems to have been to adopt a gold standard based 
on the French 5 francs; but the effort was not successful. Sen- 
ator SHERMAN was in Paris during this conference, and inJune, 
1868, made a report to the Senate in favor of ‘‘asingle standard 
exclusively of gold.” It was recommended that the gold dollar 
be reduced to 24.89 grains, and the silver dollar to 384 grains, 
standard. This was to conform to the French coinage, and 
would have placed gold and silver at a ratioof 1 to 14.8. April 
28, 1870, Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill, prepared at the Treas- 
a Department, ‘‘ revising the laws relating to the mints, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States,” which passed the Sen- 
ate January 10, 1871, Mr. SHERMAN voting against it because of 
changes made. 

This bill went to the House the next day, was referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, and reported back to the House Febru- 
ary 25, by William D. Kelley, with amendments and a favora- 
ble report, but received no final action. In the next Congress, 
extra session, on March 9, 1871, Mr. Kelley introduced the same 
bill, which went to committee and was reported fack favorably 
January 9, 1872. From this time Mr. Kelley seems to have left 
the bill in the hands of Mr. Hooper. It was up February 8, and 
at different times to May 27, when it was passed under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, 110 to 13. 

It went to the Senate, was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance May 28, amended and reported to the Senate December 
16, was passed, sent to committees of conference, and passed 
both Houses February 12, 1873. 

During the three years it was before Congress, the original 
bill underwent many changes, which can not be given in detail. 
(1) In all its forms, the standard silver dollar of 4124 grains was 
omitted, and no one proposed its retention, because as stated by 
Mr. Kelley and others, it was then worth $1.03 in gold. (2) In 
all these changes the ‘‘French dollar,” equal to a five-franc 
piece, was retained, up to the report to the Senate of December 
16, 1872, when it was stricken out, and the * trade dollar ” sub- 
stituted. (3) In all these changes the single gold standard was 
retained, and no one proposed anything else. (4) Whatever of 
ignorance or perversity may be attributed to the Senate and 

ouse in the passage of this bill, the charge that it was ‘‘ sur- 
reptitiously ” passed is manifestly absurd. 

The following are the sections of the act specifying the coins 
authorized: 

Sec. 13. Fixes the standard of fineness of gold and silver coins and is re 
produced in Revised Statutes, section 3514. 

Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar 
piece, which, at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value; 
a quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece; athree-dollar piece; a half 
eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, or ten-dollar piece; and a double-eagle, 
or twenty-dollar piece. And the standard weight of the gold dollar shall be 
25.8 grains; of the quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, 644 grains; 
of the three-dollar piece, 77.4 grains; of the half-eagle, or five-dollar piece, 
129 grains; of the eagle or ten-dollar piece, 258 grains; of the double-eagle, 
or twenty-dollar piece, 516 grains; which coins shall be a legal tender in all 

ayments at their nominal value when not below the standard weight and 

imit of tolerance provided in this act for the single piece, and when reduced 

in weight, below said standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at 
valuation in proportion to their actual weight; and any gold coin of the 
United States, if reduced in weight by natural abrasion not more than one- 
half of 1 per cent below the standard weight pres: ribed by law, after a 
circulation of twenty years, as shown by its date of coinage, and at a ratable 
proportion for any period less than twenty years, shall be received at their 
nominal value by the United States Treasury and its offices, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe for the protec- 
tion of the Government against fraudulent abrasion or other practices; 
and any gold coins in the Treasury of the United States reduced itn weight 
below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined. 

Sec. 15. Describes the silver coins of the United States, prescribes their 
weight, legal-tender quality, etc., and is reproduced in Revised Statutes, 
sections 3513 and 3586. 

Sec. 16. Describes the minor coins of the United States and their alloy, 
fixes their weight and legal-tender quality, and is reproduced in Revised 
Statutes, sections 3515 and 3587. 

Sec. 17. Prohibits the issue of any other coins than those set forth and is 
reproduced in Revised Statutes, section 3516. 


RESTORATION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 

The act of February 12, 1873, only abolished the dollar or unit 
of the law of 1792. All the silver dollars of full weight in exist- 
ence at that date were still money of full legal-tender value. 

On July 18, 1876, William D. Kelley introduced a bill to coin 
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\®ilver dollarsof standard weightand to restore their legal-tender 
quality; and this was the original of the bill afterwards passed. 

On July 15 Mr. BLAND, of Missouri, introduced a bill the pur- 
pose of which was to issue unlimited quantities of Treasury 
notes in exchange for gold and silver bullion, and to have this 
converted into coins and bars for use, not less than 75 per cent 
being retained for the redemption of these coin notes. 

On December 12, 1876, Mr. BLAND reported this bill to the 
House, and reported at the same time a substitute for Mr. 
Kelley's bill, which, on the next day, passed the House, 

It went to the Senate, and consideration was postponed till 
the next session, to await a report from a commission on the 
relations of gold and silver, composed of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, which had been authorized. This commission re- 
ported March 2, 1877, 

CURRENCY—BLAND AND THE KELLEY BILL. 


At the next session Mr. Bland again introduced the Kelley 


bill, which passed the House November 5, 1877, as follows: 

Be ti enacted, etc., That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the 
United States, silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains Troy of standard 
silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which shall be the de- 
vices and pepeaseiotess provided by said act; which coins, together with 
all silver a heretofore coined by the United States of like weight and 
fineness, shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise by contract; and 
any owner of silver bullion may de t the same at any United States 
co mint or assay Office, to be ned into such dollars, for his benefit, 
upon the samo terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposited for coinage 
under existing laws. 

So. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed, 

BLAND BILL, 1873. 


This bill, now called “the Bland bill,” went to the Senate, 
where it was amended by striking out all after the word ‘con- 
tract,” and adding instead the part asin the act below. In this 
shape it finally d both Houses and became a law, February 
28, 1878, having passed over the President’s veto. Itisknownas 

THE BLAND-ALLISON ACT OF 1878. 
Be it enacted, That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the United 


States, silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains of silver. as 
vided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which 1 be the devices and 
superscriptions provided by oad nos which coins, together with all silver 


dollars heretofore coined by the ted States, of like weigh: and tineness, 
shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except where othe y stipul in the contract. 
the Secretary of the Treasury is and directed to purchase, 
from time to time, silver bullion, at the market price thereof, not less than 
two million dollars’ worth per month, nor more than four million dollars’ 
worth per month, and cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so 
, intosuch dollars; anda sum sufficient to out the forego- 
provisions of this act is hereby ted out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. any or se orage arising 
hall tor into the » a8 pro- 


from this coinage 8 
vided under the existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage 


Pro , That the amount of money at any one time invested in such 
silver bullion, exclusive of such resul coin, shall not exceed $5,000,000. 
And Ji . t nothing in act shall be construed 
ize the payment in silver of certificates of deposit issued under the 
of section 254 of the Revised Statutes. 
2 a e Pd g ° 


“ 
Sx. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may = the 
same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in 
sums not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 
each, corresponding with thedenominations of the United Statesnotes. The 
coin deposited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in the 
‘Treasury for the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shali 
be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received 


may be reissued. 

Sxo. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
actare hereby repealed, 

Section 2, omitted, relates to monetary conference. 

BLAND BILL, 1886. 

On February 12, 1886, Mr. BLAND again introduced a bill for 
the unlimited coinage of silver dollars, making them a legal 
tender, with the reservation ‘‘except where otherwise stipu- 
lated,” and providing for the issuance of silver certificates on 
the eee of = eng ns _ a thence on poneest of 
bills, in great varie orms, have n proposed w can 
not be followed. The most notable was the so-called ‘‘Conger 
bill,” introduced in the House January 20, 1890, and embody. 
the views of Secretary of the Treasury Windom. 

It proposed to allow the owners of American silver to deposit 
it at the mints and offices, and to receive Treasury notes 
to the amount of its market value; these notes to be eemed 
in silver bullion at its market value when presented. 

April 24 Mr. Conger re d a caucus substitute providing 
for the purchase of $4,500,000 of silver month instead of re- 
ceiving it on deposit. This was passed June 5 and sent to the 
Senate 


On June 10 it was reported to the Senate, and on motion of 
Mr. Plumb the first section was stricken out, and a straightout 
‘‘free-coinage ” section inserted, and as thus amended it passed 
the Senate by a vote of 42 yeas to 256 nays. Theamendment was 
not concurred in by the House, and the bill went to a committee 
of conference, and the result was the bill known as 
the ‘Sherman act,’’ which was approved July 14, 1890. 


SHERMAN LAW, JULY 14, 1890. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
purchase from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4.50),- 
000 ounces, Or s0 much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the mar- 
ket price thereof, not exceeding $1 for three hundred and seventy-one and 
twenty-five hundredths grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment of such 
purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States to be pre- 
—— by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form and of such denom- 
nations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may prescribe, and a 
sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this act is hereby appro- 
priated out 6fany money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Suc.2. That the Treasury notes issued in aceordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the 
United States, or at the office of any Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less 
amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the cost of the 
silver bullion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in 
the T'reasury purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shal! be a 
topal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and all pene dues, and when so received may be reissued; and 
such notes, When held by any national banking association, may be counted 
as a part of its lawful reserve. That upon demand of the holder of any of 
the Prensury notes herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall. 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or 
silver coin, at his discretion, it bemg the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two métals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio or'such ratio as may be provided by law. 

Sxc. 8. t the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver bullion chased under the provisions of this act into 
standard silver dollars until the tst day of July, 1891, and after that time he 
shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as 
much ‘as may be necessary to vide for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes herein provided for, and any gain or seigniorage arising from such 
coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 


Section 4 subjects the bullion of this act to the existing mint 
laws. 

Section 5 repeals the purchasing clause of the Bland-Allison 
act. 
Section 6 relates to national banks. 

Section 7 specifies when it shall take effect. 
REPEAL OF SILVER-PURCHASE ACT. 


President Cleveland called Congress in special session August 
7, 1893, and-sent to them his message, in which he says: 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, involy- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to call 
together in extra session the people's representatives in Congress. * * * 

ith plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative produc- 
tion pod ¢ manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with 
satisfactory assurance to business seomngriee. suddenly financial distrust 
and fear have up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions 
‘because abundant assets were not immediately available to 
meet demands of frightened. depositors. Surviving corporations and 
individuals are content to — in hand the money they are usually anxious 
to loan, and those engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that 
the securities they r for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no 
longer acce’ . Values sup to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, 
and loss and failure have invaded every branch of business. 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Con ional legis 
lation touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Govern 
ment. 


CLEVELAND'S APPEAL. 


Of this deplorablo condition of the country the President says: 
“The evil effects of the operation” of this law are ‘constantly 
accumulating;” that it is depleting the Treasury of gold; that it 
is of ‘‘the utmost importance that such relief as Congress can 
afford,” be “afforded at once;” and ‘‘I earnestly recommend tho 
prompt repeal of the provisions of the act passed July 14, Lv, 
authorizing the purchase of silver bullion.” 

REPEALING ACT. 


In accordance with this urgent recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, House bill No. 1 was introduced to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the act. Under the whip and spur of party leadership 
it was forced through the House and Senate; the Democratic 

ty platform was ignored; its sentiment suppressed, and in- 
Savi ualscoerced. ‘‘ Tariff reform” was given a back seat, ‘free 
coinage” was trampled under foot, and the commands of the 
rty autocrat enforced. The repeal act was approved by the 
resident-and became a law November 1, 1893, and Congress ad- 
journed. 
RESULTS OF REPBAL. 

By the repeal of this act, the coinage of silver dollars ceases. 
Private owners are not allowed to have them coined, and the 
Governmentcan notcoin any more without authority of law. Not 
even the bullion in the Treasury, or the seigniorage, or pro!its 
on the purchaseof silver, can be used. It was in vain the silver 
men in the House and Senate protested. Not a shred of legis- 
lation could they get. Ins of ‘free silver coinage,” the pro- 
fessedly silver y has given the country ‘‘no silver coinage 
of standard dollars. It may all be right, but what a fix for 
Democrats! 

And now for results. Has financial distrust and fear pone 
away? Has the drain of gold from the Treasury ceased? Has 
there been any improvement in the past ten mouths? If not, 15 
it not because the ident was mistaken, and some other cause 
produced the evil? Is not the fear of Democratic misrule, and 
not silver purchasing, the source of the trouble? 
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NATIONAL VS. STATE CURRENCY. 


At the close of the Revolutionary war the public debt 
amounted to about $-0,000,000. The scrip had become worth- 
less. The Confederation had no power to levy taxes and its 
financial credit had disappeared. The money of the several 
States was in utter confusion, both as to kinds and value. To 
bring order and credit out of this financial chaos was the prob- 
lem which confronted Hamilton when he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by Washington under the new constitu- 
tional government. And this was accomplished by a series of 
financial measures which have given to his name imperishable 
renown. 

1. Assumption of the revolutionary debts of the confederation 
and the States, with promise to pay them in full. 

2. Passage of a tariff law to provide for the support of the 
Government, the payment of these depts, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures. 

3. A mint act, to give unity to the denominations and value of 
money. 

4. The establishment of the Bank of the United States, to pro- 
vide a fiscal agent, and a sound and uniform paper currency. 


THE UNITED STATES BANKS. 


The act to authorize this bank was passed by Congress, and 
approved February 25, 1791. 

The measure originated with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and was violently opposed by Jefferson and the Anti-Federal 
party. . ‘ 

The controversy thus begun has continued to wage ever since. 
The bank was reorganized in 1817, with a charter for twenty 
years, which, therefore, expired in 1837; and the successful war 
of President Jackson and the Democratic party against its re- 
charter was one of the notable events of his Administration. 
The party issue from thence on has been clear and unmistaka- 
ble. The Whig party was in favor of a national currency, to be 
supplied through a national bank and branches, and throughout 
its existence strove to secure such an institution, but in vain. 

The Democratic party having defeated all such attempts, was 
fully committed to the system of State banks, declaring in its 
national platform of 1840, ‘‘ That Congress has no power to char- 
ter a United States bank; and we believe such an institution one 
of deadly hostility to the best interests of the country, danger- 
ous to our republican institutioas and the liberties of the peo- 
ple.” As the total amount of the gold coinage up to 1837 was 
only $23,140,340, and of the silver coinage $48,815,879.90, it is 
quite apparent that some sort of a paper currency was essential 
to business. 

STATE BANKS. 

As long as the Democratic party was in power this currency 
was local, issued under authority of the States in accordance 
with their fundamental principle of State sovereignty. In 1876 
ex-Secretary Hugh McCullough gave this dispassionate but 
graphic picture of this system: 

In anticipation of the expiration of the charter of the United States Bank 
many banking institutions were chartered by the States, some of which— 
known at the time as pet banks—became the depositories of the public 
moneys. Itsoon became apparent, however, that these banks were likely 
to become unsafe Government depositories, and all connection of the Gov- 
ernment with the banks was terminated by the subtreasury act, under 
which the public revenues were collected in coin and deposited in the Treas- 
ury. From the time of the expiration of the charter of the United States 
Bank up to 1861 the State banks furnished the country with its paper circu- 
lation, and, to a great extent, controlled its business. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the defects of the State bank system, or the character of a con- 


siderable part of the notes which the people were compelled to receive and 
treat as money. 

There were scarcely two States in the Union whose systems were alike. 
In some States, banks were chartered with proper restrictions upon their 
discounts and their circulation; in others, without any such restrictions. 
In somethere was individual liability; in others, no liability at all, noteven 
In cases of gross mismanagement. In some States the circulation of the 
banks were secured, partially, at least, by mortgages and bonds; in others, 
there was no security except the capital, which was frequently a myth. In 
some States banking was a monopoly; in others, it enjoyed the largest lib- 
erty. The consequence was that we had a bank-note circulation frequeutly 
worthless, and, when solvent, lacking that uniform value which was needed 
in business transactions between the citizens of the different States. It is 
enough to say that the circulation of the State banks was entirely unfitted 
= a an a es: os by it the — —— Fes ata to enormous 

osses, not only © way of ex: ut in the inability of a greatmany 
of the banks $9 redecm theirnesea are ’ 
CURRENOY IN 1861. 


This was the condition of the currency when the Republicans 
came into power in 1861 and found the country with an empty 
Treasury and a broken credit, and in the arms of a formidable 
rebellion. It was immediately found impossible tocarry on the 
Operations of the war with this diversified and unreliable cur- 
rency. The first call of the Treasury exhausted the specie, and 
the onion promptly suspended payments. A national currency 
had to be created or the nation must perish. Legal-tender 
Treasury notes (greenbacks) were issued to take the place of the 
disappearing specie; a system of national banks was devised, 
with circulating notes secured by a deposit of Government bonds: 
the rubbish was cleared away by a 10 per cent tax ou the circu- 
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lating notes of State banks; and revenue was provided by means 
of a protective tariff. 

Terrible wasthe Democratic outcry over these measures. ‘‘Ar- 
bitrary,” ‘‘ tyrannical,” ‘‘ unconstitutional,” ‘* dangerous to the 
liberties of the people,” were the mildest of their denunciations, 
But the event justitied their wisdom. These banks were inde- 
pendent of each other, and therefore not ** within the control ofa 


concentrated money power;” they were under Government in- 
spection, and required to accept each other's notes in the pay 

ment of debts due to them; and their notes were perfectly se- 
cure in the hands of the people, whether corporate affairs were 
well or badly managed. The business of th» country was re- 
lieved of the enormous tax for ‘‘exchange “to which it had been 


subjected; and the people were relieved of the still gre ster bu 
den of loss from broken banks anddepreciated notes. With th 
return of peace came the disbandment of the grand army 
unteers, the payment of the war debt, the recovery of the; 
credit, a return to specie payments, and an accumulation of the 
precious metals a suggestion of which half a generation ago 
would have been esteemed as fabulous as the story of Aladdin's 
lamp. 

After the war the Democratic party, dazed at the constant 
failures of its own evil prophecies, the rapid recovery of the 
country from the tremendous strain, and the popularity of the 
national currency, completely lost its head, plunged into the 
vagaries of greenbackism, and demanded the indefinite issue of 
Treasury notes. But this was not its settled conviction, could 
in no wise be reconciled to its principles, and has measurably 
passed away. It has never forgiven the capitalists of the coun- 
try for furnishing the “‘sinews of war,” nor relaxed its hostility 
to anything in the shape of anational bank. Inits last national 
platform all false pretenses are laid aside, and it recommends 
‘*that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues be 
repealed.” And here the currency issueis joined. The Repub- 
lican party insists that all circulating notes of banks shall be 
issued by national authority, under national inspection, and upon 
a pledge of national securities. The Democratic party insists 
that State banks shall be allowed to issue circulating notes on 
such conditions as the States see proper to impose. National 
versus State paper currency is an issue to be again fought out. 
If the people prefer wild-cat and red-dog to greenbacks and na- 
tional notes, they will have the opportunity to say so. 

CURRENCY, NATIONAL OR STATE. 

Democratic platform: 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a United States bank 
that we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best inter- 
ests of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the liber 
ties of the people, and calculated to placa the business of the country within 
the control of a concentrated money power and above the laws and the will 


of the people.—Platform of 1840, section 8. 
We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax 


be repealed.— Platform of 1892. 
Section 3412, Revised Statutes: 
Every national banking association, State bank, or State banking asso- 

ciation, shall pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of notes of any person 

or of any State bank, or State banking association, used for circulation and 
paid out by them. 
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UNITED STATES BANK. 

It is a remarkable fact that every Democrat is a natural born 
constitutional lawyer, and knows by instinct just what Congress 
may do and what it may not. He does not have to know what 


decisions the Supreme Court has male, nor study the exposi- 
tions of such great minds as Hamilton and Webster, nor even be 


able to read the instrument itself. Every cross-roads Demo- 
cratic politician has an infallible rule, simple and 
whatever the Democrats want is constitutional, whatever they 
are opposed to is unconstitutional. 

Nevertheless, the first Congress of the United States, com- 
posed largely of men who made the Constitution, passed ‘an 
act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United 
States,” on February 25, 1791; and under that act such a bank 
was organized and continued to transact business for twenty 
years. It furnished a sound and uniform currency in place of 
the worthless ‘* Continental script,” and the variegated and dis- 


effective— 


credited paper of State institutions; and it served a valuable 
purpose in assisting the Government in the adjustment and pay- 
ment of the Revolutionary debt. Itscharterexpired in 1811 and 
was not renewed, although strongly recommended by Albert 
Galiatin. Its affairs were wound up in about eighteen months, 
its outstanding notes redeemed without the loss of a dollar to 
the bill-holders, and besides their annual dividends, the stock- 
holders realized a premium of 8+ per cent on their stock. 
THE SECOND UNITED STATES BANK. 

During the war of 1812-1815, the Government was much em- 
barrassed for want of funds. The State banks, while willing to 
aid it, proved wholly inadequate, and in 14814 were driven toa 
suspension of specie payments. 

The finances of the Government were now in a terrible condition, and Al- 
exander J. Dallas was called to the head of the Treasury Department. Never 
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before had there been greater need of a master mind in thatim t office. 
Within less than a fortnight the new Secretary comm to Couguens 
a report of extraordinary ability, in which he strongly recommended the es- 
tablishment of a national bank, as the remedy required again to the 
finances into order—American Encyclopedia, cle “Bank”: “On 

10, 1816, the second bank was chartered by ‘An act to incorporate the sub- 
scribers to the Bank of the United States. 

“This act was apqrores by ‘the father of the Constitution,’ James Madi- 
son, whose name is invoked in the last Democratic national platform. ‘The 
bank went into operation January 7, 1817, and through its agency the other 
banks throughout the country were enabled and uced to resume specie 
payments.’ But subsequently there was mis ent of its affairs, its 
officers were accused of intermeddling in political aff and it became the 
subject of flerce partisan controversy. It was against this bank that Presi- 
dent Jackson waged relentless warfare and vetoed a bill for its recharter. 
Its charter —- in 1836, and this is the institution against which the 
platform of 1840, above quoted, was aimed. It was reorganized under a 
charter from the State of Pennsylvania, but public confidence was lost, and 
when its affairs were wound up, while its notes were all redeemed without 
loss, its entire capital stock was sunk.” 


STATE BANK CURRENCY. 


The veto of the bill to recharter the United States Bank, July 
10, 1832, was followed by a great multiplication of local banks 
under charters from the various States, the resultsof which are 
thus stated in Redpath s History: 


Owing to the abundance of money, speculations of all sorts grew rife. 
The credit system pervaded every department of business. The banks of 
the country were suddenly multiplied to seven hundred. Vast issues of ir- 
redeemable paper money stimulated the speculative spirit and increased 
the opportunities for fraud. The bills of these unsound banks were receiv- 
able at the land offices, and settlers and s ators made a rush to secure 
the public lands while money was plentiful. Seeing that in receiving such 
an unsound currency in exchange for the national domain the Govern- 
ment was likely to be defrauded out of millions, President Jackson issued 
an order called “the specie circular,” by which the land agents were 
directed henceforth to receive nothing but coin in payment for the land. 
The effects of this circular came upon the nation in the first year of Van 
Buren’s Administration. The interests of the Government had m secured 
by Jackson's ———. but the business of the country was trated 
the shock. The ks suspended specie payment, mercantile houses failed. 
and disaster swept through every avenue of trade. the months of 
March and April, 1837, the failures in New York and New Orleans amounted 
to about $150,000,000.—Page 437. 


The “hard times” which followed this panic will be remem- 
bered by many yet living. 

From January 1, 1837, to January 1, 1843, the bank circulation 
of the country fell from $145,185,890 to $58,563,608, a withdrawal 
of over eighty-six and one-half millions, while during the same 
period the number of banks decreased ninety-seven, banking 
capital nearly sixty-two millions, deposits seventy-one and one- 
half millions, loans and discounts two hundred and seventy and 
one-half millions, and specie in the banks nearly five millions, 
The condition of the currency was lamentable, particularly in 
the new States. 

ANOTHER FLOOD OF STATE PAPER. 


The country gradually recovered from its commercial disas- 
ters, but did not profit 7, its experience. A Democratic Con- 
gress repealed the tariff of 1842, and enacted the Walker tariff 
of 1846. Banks were again multiplied and flooded the country 
with their paper as variegated as Joseph's coat of many colors. 
At the beginning of the war there were 1,396 banks existing in 
twenty-nine States and Territories, which were thus described 
by a Senater: 

Their systems of banking are as diverse as anything can 


bly be. We 
have acomplex system of bank notes. The ordinary 


“note reporters 
and detectors contain an infinite variety of descriptions to tell the value of 
a bank note and whether it is counterfeit. The loss by counterfeiting and 
the loss by bad notes of various kinds in this country is estimated by gentle- 
men who are engaged in the business as nearly equal to the interest on the 
whole circulation. The people. therefore, are not only compelled to use this 
money and substantially give to the banks a profit of the interest on the 
whole circulation, but inaddition to that they lose fully #9,000,000 in the form 
of defaced notes, counterfeit notes, etc. Every year more or less of these 
banks break. There is no stability about them. have no common 
bond of organization; any important event that disturbs the money market 
of the world makes a greater flutter among them than a shot omong & bevy 
of partridges. The uncertain rate of exchange between the different States 
gees out of the multitude and diversity of the banks. The bank paper of 

tates adjoining each other has varied in value as much as one year's inter- 
est of money. 

THE PANIC OF 1857. 


Before the rebellion came free trade and State curreney had 
roduced their invariable effects. In spite of the Mexican war, 
é Irish famine, European revolutions, and the Crimean war, 
creating ey See for our food products, the low 
tariff and excessive k issues stimulated speculations, the 
balance of trade ran heavily against us, and all the gold of Cali- 
fornia could not save us. The crash came on the heels of Bu- 
ehanan’s election, and its effects are thus described by him: 


It is this paper system of extravagant e on, raising the nominal 
price of every article far beyond its real ue, when com with the 
cost of similar articles in countries whose circulation is regulated, 
wh ch has prevented us from competing in our own markets with foreign 
manufactures, has produced extra t meer and has counter- 
acted the effect of the large incidental protection afforded to our domestic 
manufactures by the present revenue tariff. But for this the branches of 
our manufactures composed of raw materials, eee our own coun- 
try—such as cotton, iron, and woolen fabrics— not 
almost exclusive on of the home market, but would have created for 
Taenaetves a fore market throughout the world.—Afessage, December 8, 


When Co: met in December last the business of the country had just 
been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the inevitable 
consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credit and in- 
flated currency. With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, 
our manufactures were suspended, our useful public and private enter- 
prises were arrested, and thousands of laborers were deprived of employ- 
ment and reduced to want.— Message, December 6, 1858. 

It will appear from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that it it 
extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether we shall be able to past 
through the present and the next fiscal year without peereting additional 
revenue.— Message, December 19, 1859, and December 3, 1860. 

It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the Government 
will require a modification of the tariff during your present session for the 
purpose of increasing the revenue. 


It will be observed that while the President charges to the 
excessive and insecure State bank issue the chief cause of the 
panic, he is compelled to admit that ‘‘ the revenue tariff ” of his 
party did not — the requisite revenue, and that the only 
conservative feature of this tariff was its ‘‘ incidental protec- 
tion ” to manufactures from ‘‘ our own raw material.” But the 
chief point here is that no State bank system can have its “‘ cir- 
culation wisely regulated” and properly secured. Competition 
between numerous States to secure the most bank capital, igno- 
rance of the laws which determine commercial business, laxity 
of sentiment in regard to the obligations of debt, desire to favor 
influential private interests, striving after party advantage, and 
inevitable indifference of opinion in different States, multiply 
and vitiate these bank systems. But with the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration a speedy end was brought to this whole business. 

THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM. 


At the beginning of the civil war Mr. Lincoln’s Administration 
found itself in the presence of enormous expenditures with an 
empty Treasury, and a depreciated credit. venue laws were 
pens | poet and loans provided for. But the total insuffi- 
ciency of State banks as coperative financial agents was at once 
demonstrated. They were willing to aid the Government, and 
promptly met the first call upon them; but this exhausted their 
means, and in December, 1861, they suspended specie payments. 
Treasury notes were resorted to in order to furnish a commer- 
cial currency, and the national-bank system was devised toserve 
as a financial agent. This system of banks was urged by Secre- 
tary Chase for the twofold object, of (1) assisting in -aens Gov- 
ernment loans, and (2) of furnishing a uniform and secure na- 
tional currency. 

In his reportof November 28, 1863, Hugh McCulloch, then 
Se of the Currency, thus summarizes the currency sit- 
uation: 


The war in which the country is engaged, although a great calamity in 
itself, will not be an unmixed evil financially even, if one result of it is the 
establishment of a system of ee by which, without an interference 
with the rights of the States, and without detriment to their solvent insti- 
stutions, a -note circulation shall be furnished to the —— as solvent 
as the nation itself, and uniform in value, as a substitute for that now sup 
plied by the States, which is neither uniform in value nor, as a general 
thing. poe secured. The amount of losses which the people have sus- 
tained by vent State banks, and by the high rate of exchanges, the re- 
sult of de ted currency, can hardly be es ted. 

That some of the new States have prospered, notwithstanding the vicious 
and ruinous banking systems with which they have been scourged, is evi- 
dence of the greatness of their resources and the energy of their people. 
The idea has at last become quite general among the people that the whole 
system of State banking, as far as circulation is regarded, is unfitted for a 
commercial country like ours. The United States is a nation as well as a 
union of States. Its vast railroad system extends from Maine to Kansas, 
and will soon be extended tothe PacificOcean. Itsimmense trade is not cir- 
cumscribed by State lines, norsubject to State laws. Its internal commerce 
is national, and so should be its currency. At present some fifteen hundred 
State banks furnish the po with a bank-note circulation. 

This circulation is not confined tc the States by which it is authorized, 
but is carried by trade or is forced by the banks all over the Union. Ewople 
receive it and pay it out, scarcely knowing from whence it comes or in what 
manner it is secured. have been organized in some States with a 
view tolending their circulation to the _—s others. Probably not one- 

uarter of the circulation of the New d banks is needed or used in 

ew England, the balance being tically loaned to other States. The 
national currency system is intended to change this state of things, not by 
a@ War upon State banks, but by ore a means by which the circulation, 
which is intended for national use, shall be based upon national securities 
ace associations organized under a national law. 

The United States notes, the issue of which was rendered necessary by 
the exigencies of the Government, and which is presumed will be with- 
drawn whenever ee ceases, have = the people the superi- 
ority of a national circ ion over that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. In many sections the produce of the country can not be purchased 
with bank notes, and people find it difficult traveling from State to State 
without —_— tenders. Everywhere the opinion is prevailing that the cir- 
culation of local banks has about had its day, and must yield to the demancs 
of the people for a circulation of which the Government is the guarantor. 


Secretary Chase’s views are expressed in these extracts from 
his report of December 10, 1863: 


Another incidental good poring from the bitter root of debt has ben 
fully explained in observations heretofore submitted on the national beak- 
ing system. Except aoe sucha — no sure way is seen to the com- 
plete and permanent establishment of a uniform currency, and a system of 
national banking fair to all and secure for all can = be safely and firmly 
established by making use of a portion of the national debt as security for 
the national ease: 

Under such legislation the Secretary entertains little doubt of being able 
to obtain whatever funds will be needed through loans at reasonable rates 
of interest for bonds or Treasury notes. 

For a warrant of this confidence, however, he must not omit to say that 
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he relies much onthe ponent to be given tothe public credit by the national 
banking system and by the nationalization of the currency. here is, as he 
thinks, no possibility of a permanently successful administration of the 
finances, under circumstances involving the creation of large debts, unless 
loans can be effected in a medium of general and equal credit throughout 
the — and not liable to variation in quantity or in value except under 
the operation of national legislation and the general laws of trade. 

The Secretary has heretofore expressed the opinion that whatever may be 
the true degree in which the currency of the country is affected by a bank- 
note circulation, issued without national sanction and by corporations in- 
dependent of national authority, and not receivable for national dues, it 
can not be questioned that in some similar degree the negotiation of na- 
tional loans must be prejudiced and their value to the national finances 
diminished. The opinion is confirmed by observation and experience. 

The simple assurance thus given that henceforth the country is to have a 
national currency, secured by a pledge of national bonds, and the belief that 
this currency will at no distant day take the _ of the heterogeneous cor- 
porate currency which has hitherto filled the channels of circulation, at 
once inspired faith in the securities of the sovernment, and more than any 
other one cause enabled the Secretary to provide for prompt payment of the 
soldiers and the public creditors. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND REFUNDING. 


The report of the Comptroller of the Currency, November 26, 
1879, says: 

The wisdom of Secretary Chase and the others who, in 1862, advocated the 
establishment of a national banking system, was long since recognized by 
those who understood the principles which should govern a sound system of 
currency and banking; but in the light of the extraordinary financial opera- 
tions of the Government during the present year, the wisdom and the econ- 
omy of the system, both for the Government and the people, are now more 
apparent than ever. 

he refunding of the national debt commenced in 1871, at which time the 
national banks held nearly four hundred millions of the 5 and 6 per cent 
bonds; and from that date to the present time they have held more than 
one-fifth of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. A ——- portion 
of the bonds held by them in 1871 bore interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
This class of bonds has been greatly reduced, and is now less than one sixth 
of all the bonds pledged for circulation, while more than one-third of the 
amount consists of bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent. 

It is certain that if the national banking system had not existed, and 
United States notes had alone been issued, the refunding operations here 
described and the consequent large reduction of interest upon the public 
debt would not have been possible. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND RESUMPTION. 
The same report of the Comptroller says: 


Theresumption act not only fixed the day of resumption, but authorizei 
the Secretary, in order to prepare and provide therefor, to use any surplus 
revenues not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of. at 
not less than par in coin, any of the bonds of the United States described in 
the act of July 14, 1870. Under this act, the Secretary in 1877 sold at par fif- 
teen millions of four-and-a-halfs and twenty-five millions of fours; and in 
open. 1878, he sold fifty millions of 4} per cents at a premium of 1} per cent. 
The coin in the Treasury continually increased, so that on the day of re- 
——- the poemny held over one hundred and Sarre millions ($135,- 
382,639) of gold coin and bullion, and, inaddition, $32,476,095 in silver coin and 
bullion, the gold coin alone being nearly equal to 40 per cent of the United 
States notes then omens. ; 

The banks in the cities of New York and Boston strengthened the hands 
of the Government by thoir action in October, 1878,an account of which will 
be found in my report for that year. The assistant treasurer of the United 
States at New York became a member of the clearing-house, thus facilitat- 
ing the business of the banks with the Government, and the banks agreed to 
receive United States notes, not only for their ordinary balances, but in 
payment of the interest upon the public debt and of other coin obligations 
of the Government. The banks of the country at the date of resumption 
held more than one-third of the outstanding Treasury notes; but they had 
so much confidence in the ability of the Secretary to maintain resumption 
that none were presented by them for redemption. 

The people also, who held more than three millions of the issues of the na- 
tional banks, which issues were based upon the bonds of the nation, pre- 
ferred such notes to coin itself. There was, therefore, no demand for pay- 
ment of the notes of the Government, and the gold coin in the Treasury, 
which amounted to one hundred and thirty-five millions on the day of re- 
sumption, increased more than thirty-six millions in the next ten months, 
the amount held on the first day of November, 1879, exceeding one hundred 
and seventy-one millions. 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


Statement showing profits upon circulating notes, based upon a deposit 
of bonds, October 31, 1593. posit of $100,000 


October 31, 1893—4 percents. 


$100,000 fours at 111.1712 premium, interest..........._....._. ed oo, 84, 000. 00 
Circulation, 90 per cent on par value..................__..- $90,000.00 ° 
Loanable circulation at 6 per cent...................-.......... Sica 5, 400. 00 
oe oSucieudosnnseetinnweannsbs a9, ) 
eet -- 49, 400. 00 
i per cent tax on circulation............................ 


Annual cost of redemption._..........._. 
Express charges................. 
Cost of plates for circulation ._. 











Bee deilicnabbich adhstnaduatensccs ononuoacc.cooe 
61,495.75 
Net receipts.......... ba Chadds deine ics ea 2 
$11,171.20 loaned at 6 por cont... 2222222227777 2727227077777722772777772 GRAS 
Profit on circulation........_. ee coos 61,288.98 
@ Gross earnings of bonds and circulating medium. . 


6 Expenses other than bank building, clerks, 
¢ Receipts less expenses. eee 


d Th t 
¢ Profit onclreulationisotod upon 00,00 of onde 7 ney oMnInE 

The above official report shows the maximum sible earn- 
ings of the bank. But in fact there are other seividens of law 
and exigencies of business which prevent such earnings. 
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The law requires that the bank shall at all times keep on hand 
for redemption purposes lawful money to the amount of 25 per 
cent of its circulating notes. Here is equal to $22,500 not loan- 
able, and not earning anything, reducing earnings from loans 
to $4,050, instead of $5,400. Then there are the unavoidable in- 
cidents of time between payments to the bank and of unloaned 
balances from day to day. The short loans of the bank may be 
held to offset these incidents, as there is a slight compounding 
from theinterestpaid. Of the $111,171.20 invested in bonds not 
more than $65,000 is really earning 6 percent interest. Thisma- 
terially reduces the net profits of the circulating notes. 

In concluding this chapter I beg leave to introduce as a part 
of my remarks the following correspondence and information 
contained therein on the subject of good money, in which will 
be found a further defense of the honest methods of national 
financiering covering the period of Republican rule, which is so 
extensively criticized by Populists and other professional reform- 
ers of the present day: 





WASHINGTON, D. C., August 8, 1894. 


DzarR Sir: My attention has been directed to a little pamphlet called 
“Seven Conspiracies to Enslave the American People,’ which I am told has 
been extensively circulated in Kansas, Washington, and other States, as 
Populist literature, and which they seem to regard asa particularly strong 
and unanswerable arraignment of Republican mismanagement. As you 
are well posted in the facts and figures of the last forty years, relating tothe 
creation and payment of the public debt. and the changes in the money of 
the country, will you beso kind as to furnish me with a review of these 
‘*Conspiracies,”’ as short as may be consistent with clearness, in refutation 
of the ‘cheap money "’ theories involved? 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. BABCOCK, 

Hon. W. W. Curry, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., August 20, 1891. 
DEAR SiR: I herewith hand you a review of the little pamphlet to which 
your letter of the 8th instant refers. The utterly unscrupulous character 
of this publication, the confounding of things that are diferent, the omis- 
sion of correlated and essential facts, the want of detinite references, the 
deliberate misstatements as to laws, facts, and figures impress me that it is 
a genuine production of Ananias himself, and sol have described it. The 
wreparationof this paper in the midst of daily engagements, the necessity 
or the utmost brevity, and the multitude of tables and figures to be con- 
sulted have deprived it of ali pretense of literary value. But you wil! find 
its statements accurate and reliable and strictly drawn from official sources. 
Some tables for reference from the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 
should accompany its publication. 
Yours, very truly, 
W. W. CURRY 
Hon. J. W. BABCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 


A POPULIST HUMBUG EXPLODED—THE “ SEVEN CONSPIRACIES” 
REFUTED—INCURRING AND PAYING THE WAR DEBT—CREATING 
AND REDEEMING THE GREENBACK—WHERE WE STOOD AND 
WHERE WE STAND—FACT AGAINST FICTION. 

[By W. W. Curry, Washington, D. C., 1894. } 
SEVEN CONSPIRACIES REVIEWED. 


As Nero is the synonym for cruelty, and Benedict Arnold for treason, so 
are Dives and Lazarus for the rich and poor, and@ Ananias and Sapphira for 
those who disregard the truth. Hence, our title and mottoes, fitly charac- 
terizing a pamphlet called “The Seven Financial Conspiracies which have 
Enslaved the American People."’ Tosave words, Ananias will be named and 
Sapphira understood. 

If the system of Government as instituted by our fathers afforded little 
if any opportunity for robbery and oppression, neither does it now present 
such opportunity, for the Constitution is the same, except that as slavery, 
‘the sum of all villainies,’”’ has been abolished, that method of robbing and 
oppressing the laborer no longer exists. 

As Dives and Lazarus lived nineteen hundred years ago, and have lived in 
all ages and all countries of which there are any historic records, to attrib- 
ute the riches and poverty which may now exist to seven “ conspiracies” of 
the past thirty-three years exhibits a disregard for truth worthy of Ananias. 
To paint the American laborer of thirty years ago as a prospective lord, 
— sober, and respected, with home and plenty, while now he breaks 

neath the weight of oppression, seeks relief in a suicide’s grave, or at- 
tempts to drown his grief in the intoxicating cup, is a bit of romance 
Munchausen mightenvy. But history is more reliable than romance. 

“In the winter of 1853-54 processions of the unemployed paraded New York. 
Souphouses for the gratuitous feeding of the starving poor were opened in 
all parts of the city, as well as in the other cities of the Atlantic coast; man- 
— and agriculture were in a state of prolonged prostration. Dens- 
ow. 

‘*When Congress met in December last the business of the country had 
just been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the inev- 
itable consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits 
and inflated currency. With all the elements of national wealth in abun- 
dance, our manufactures were suspended, our useful public and private en- 
terprises were arrested, and thousands of laborers were deprived of employ- 
ment and reduced to want.”’— Buchanan's Message, December 6, 1858. 

This was before the days of the ‘‘seven conspiracies,’ when there were no 
national banks, and Shylock had not enslaved the people. Stern realities 
dissolve fairy visions. In truth, the ‘‘American laborer’ of to-day is better 
paid than the laborer of any other country, and his wages will procure for 
him more of the food, clothing, and comforts of life than in any former age. 
The savings bank is the barometer of the poor man’s condition, and that 
records as follows: 

In 1860 there were 278 banks, with 693,870 depositors of $149,277,508, an aver- 
age of $215.13. In 1870 there were 517 banks, 1,630,846 depositors of #549,#74,- 
358, an evereae of 8337.17. In 1880 there were 629 banks, with 2,335,582 de- 
positors of $819.106,973, an average of 2350.71. In 1890 there were 921 banks, 
with 4,258,893 depositors of $1,524,844,506, an average of 8358.04. In 1860 the 
average of de its to the whole population of the country were #4.75 per 
head; in 1870, $14.26; in 1880, $16.33; and in 1890, 824.35. In these thirty years 
the population was doubled, the number of depositors has increased seven- 
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fold, and the amount of money has increased ten-fold. Some difference, is 
there not, between fact and fiction? 

As to the increasing army of *‘ tramps,” “drunkards,” and “criminals,” 
this great army is not made up of “American laborers.” The institution 
is an importation, and when we remember the hordes of criminals, paupers, 
insane, and imbeciles we have allowed Europe to dump upon our shores 
from her prisons and poorhouses, there is no mystery as to where the re- 
eruits came fron. Even Ananias ought to have remembered this. As to 
the slanderous characterization of American laborers involved in the pic- 
ture, it is worthy of Ananias himself. 

The peegee tion that the war of the rebellion was brought about by the 
Rothschilds, Shyiocks. and money ki (gs of Wall street and Europe, to afford 
an Opportunity for robbing, oppressing, and enslaving the American people 
discounts Ananias multiplied by Munchausen. Every well-informed school 
boy is supposed to know that the controversy between “ States rights” and 
“national sovereignty "' began with the formation of the Government, came 
near precipitating a civil war when South Carolina undertook to “ nullify” 
the tariff of i825, crystallized about the slavery question, and terminated in 
“secession "’ on the election of Lancoin in 1860. 

Did the “Shylocks"' originate this controversy more than a hundred years 
ago, guide our political disputes. and shape our public affairs so as to result 
in civil war, that negro slavery might be abolished and the white people 
robbed and enslaved’ If so, how can it be said that the sysiem of Govern- 
ment instituted by our fathers afforded little one for robbery and 
oppression when this was its very essence and aim? The Democratic gov- 
ernors, Legisiatures, members of Congress, and statesmen generally. who 
maintai the doctrine of State soverei ty, who org: and the 
secession movement, and who exposed their lives to the dangers of war. 
must feel marvelously complimented and pleased to kuow that they were 
but the blind tools of the money kings who, throush their passions, made 
this opportunity to rob and enslave the people. erily, when Ananias and 
Sapphira go to their own place the personage mentioned by St. John 8:44 
will be ready to resign in their favor. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, the public debt was 868,482,636.19, as stated by 
Secretary Chase. The Treasury was empty, and the public credit seriously 
impaired. There was hardly the pretense of an army, the little navy wa; 
scattered in distant seas, and the small amount of arms and munitions of 
war mostly within the reach of the rebels. Our — had been seized, as 
had our mints, arsenals,and other property. Seven States had seceded and 
formed a confederate government. Our flag had been fired oninCharl ston 
harbor, and our troops captured in Texas. A state of war existed when Mr. 
Lincoln was inaugurated, and all Europe thought the great Republic was 
doomed 


The amount of specie in the country was estimated at $250,000,000, and the 





amount of State bank notes at $205,000.000. There were no back notes 
of the Government and no national-bank notes of any For rs the 
balance of trade had been largely against us. The tariffs of and 1857 


failed to produce sufficient revenue to meet current expenses. The credit 
of the Government was 80 badly impaired that 6 per cent bonds had to be 
sold at l2 per cent discount. were the conditions under which Mr. 
Lincoln's Administration entered on the herculean work of subduing the 
rebellion and restoring the Union. With a hostile party at home declaring 
that the * States" coul1 not be “coerced,” and a foreign sentiment in sym- 
pathy with the rebellion, was it any wonder that capitalists at home and 
abroad were afraid to lend their money, and when they did so required 
repayment to be ‘nominated in the bond?’ Not’ Shylock” but common 
sense dictated this. 

Money was an essential tothe prosecution of the war,as were men and muni- 
tions. The iirst loancailed for by the Vovernment was responded to with 
peers promptness by the banks, buttheir want of coherence and coépera- 

n, from the varie 1 State laws, renJered it impossibie to depend on them. 
Their resources were limited, their means immediately exhausted, and in 
December, 1861, they were compelled to suspend specie payment. Not to 
conspiracies of moneyed men, but to the stern necessities of war, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and the best brains ani stavesmanship of the 
nation, do we owe the series of financial measures which carried us through 
the terrible ordeal, and ar us back again to a specie basis and a re 
stored public credit. It would not do to say that no financial mistakes were 
made, any more than it would to say there were no military mistakes. But 
in spite of all blunders, military or monetary, the country came grandly 
through it all: and the civilized world has stood with its nat off in amaze- 
ment and admiration at our achievements. It is the Ananiases of our own 
people who carp and find fault, who prophesy evil, and strive to make tueir 
prophecies come true. And it is outof the un nted diticulties through 
whi h their country has passed that they weave the tissues of falsehood 
found in this pamphiet to which our attention is now given. 


THE FIRST CONSPIRACY—COLLECTING AND PAYING SPECIB, 


The first conspiracy of the Shylocks and ae kings to rob and enslave 
the American people is discovered by Ananias the act of February 25, 
1862, in which is authorixed the issue of $150.000,000 of Treasury notes. 
These were to be without interest, no time was fixed for their redemption, 


and they were to be receivable for all dues to the United States except cus- 
toms, and ble on ail debts of the Government exc interest on the 
bonds: and they were made a legal tender forall private debts. These were 


the first “ Greenbvacks,”’ and the conspiracy ts found in the “ex ion” of 
customs and interest from poetry og os they could be used to pay. Of 
course Aninias pays no attention time. the order of events. or the con- 
ditions surroun jing their issue. We are told that the “demand notes” 
were always at par with gold, because they did not contain this exception; 
and that the creenbacks would also have continued at par if they had not 
been discredited by the exception named. And therefore the rators 
are charged with wilfully depreciating the greenbacks in order to “rob the 


1. Ananias oo not aoe = the facts that these demand notes were 
issued before the suspension of specie payments; that were able in 
coin on demand; that they were not a anor, aul that they 
practically all and off within two years, the amount out- 
standing ber 30. 186s, —— $2.022,173. Quite these 
were the greenbacks, whose num finally reached #447, 300,203, and whose 
depreciation followed the fortunes of the war, the bittern+ss of san 

position, the probabilities of success in preserving the national life, and 

yment of the immense war debt. 

2. But why was the ‘exception’ introduced into the act? Form rea- 
sons. (1) Because there were then $300,000.000 of interest-bearing ds 
which had been issued upon a coin basis. (2) Because specie payments had 

ust been suspended, more money hai to be borrowed, and it was necessary 
assure the creditor th it he should be paid in money, and not forever be 
put off with mere ‘‘ promises” of money. (3) Because it noe pt Mend 
compel the use of coin for tariff duties in order to keep it from all leaving 
the country. (4) Because without this pledge of 
and finally of in coin. our paper of all 


would have gone the wa Seahens ae deena our Revolu 
script aud become utterly worthless, (5) And mae WIthOWA thin we Weel 
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have failed to borrow money, the war could not have been prosecuted, and 
the nation would have perished. 

3. There is therefore much more in these acts than Ananias seems to have 
dreamed of. That of July 17, 1861, provides for a loan of £250.000.0J00f bonds, 
at not more than 7 = cent, redeemable any time after twenty years; or 
Treasury notes, at7. cent, payable in three years, exchangeable for coin, 
andof course payable in coin, as there was then no other money to pay them 
in. There were $140,004,750 of these notes issued, and they were not made 
legal tender. There were also $189,321,350 of the bonds, at 6 instead of 7 per 
cent, oe in twenty years, the “supplemental” act of August 5, 1361, 
having increased the amount. 

The greenback act authorized, as stated, $150,000,000 of these notes, of 
which $50,000,000 were to be in lieu of the demand notes; these greenbacks 
were exchangeable at the pleasure of the hoider for 5-20 year certificates of 
eee. to bear 6 per cent interest. And the act authorized #500,000,000 of 
5-20 year 6 per cent bonds to be disposed of for coin or Treasury notes. 
That is, the greenbacks might be redeemed in 5-20 bonds, not the bonds re- 
deemed in —sae. And this act provides for the collection of the tariff 
duties in coin, and that “ the coin so paid shall be set apart as a special fund 
and shall be applied as follows: First, to the payment in coin of the interest 
on the bonds and notes of the United States; second, to the purchase or 
payment of | per cent of the entire debt of the United states, to be made 
within each fiscal year after the Ist day of July, 1882." 

This act is the foundation of all our war financial legislation, this pledge 
of the payment of principal as well as interest in coin has never been 
withdrawn, and no law was ever more misrepresented and lied about. It 
was standing steadfast by this pledge which enabled us t > meet 85.000,00),000 
of war expenditure, to shoulder a debt of $2.800,000.000 after its close. to suc- 
cessfully return to specie payments in less than thirty years to reduce the 
deot by $2,000,000,000, and to accumulate a stock of gold and silver of $1,200,- 
000,000, as we have done. 

4. Be it remembered that if this act was a conspiracy to rob the people, 
Secretary Chase, who recommended it. and Avraham Lincoln, who ap- 
proved and signed it, were the arch-conspirators, who deserve the execra- 
tion of vhe American people. But if it was a wise and necessary act, which 
laid the financial foundation for the siccess of the national cause, then 
they deserve our admiration and reverence. 


THE SECOND CONSPIRACY—THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM. 


The second conspiracy discovered by Ananias for robbing and enslaving 
the people was through the establishment of the national-bank system. 

1. [t must be remembered that banking was not invented by these conspir- 
ators, whoever they may be, for banks had been in existence for centuries, 
and in the United States from before the Revolutionary war. 
it that the system of banking was national, for other nations had national 
ban«s also, and Washington had signed one United States bank act in 1791 
ani Madison another in 1816. Nor was ita novelty that these banks were 
allowed to circulate their notes as money, for we had bank-note money in 
great abundance ani in great variety before the war. In fact, Joseph's coat 
of m wy colors was not so atei. With wild-cat, red-dog, re and 
other beastly brands, we also had secure and well-managed institutions. 


Neither was 


The cons , then, Was not to establish banks or to issue bank notes, but 
to establish the pxrticular kind of banss which were authorized by Congress 
during the civil war. 


2. The present national-bank act was suarovee by President Lincoln, and 
went into effect June 3, issi. It was entitied ‘An act to vide a national 
currency, secured by a pledge of United states bonds, and to provide for the 
circu and redemption thereof.’’ One can not but be curious to know 
in which one of these odjects the virus of these banks is found. Is it ina 
‘national currency," or in the “security of boads,” orin their “circulation " 
in business, or in their “redemption,” or was it in something not expressed 
in the title? When this act was there was no coin in circulation ex- 
cept about $25,000,000 in California. On the Ist of July, 1864. there were out 
standing: State-bank notes. $179,157,717; nbacks, $447,30),203; fractional 
currency, $22.834.877; a total of #618,332.797. 
At that time the currency was worth #100 of gold to $58 of enbacks. 
Orr credit had absolutely reached its lowest ebb; no more greenbacks cou! d 
ibly be floated, and Congress had given a pledge that no more should be 
ssued. Grant was advancing on Richmond and Sherman on Atlanta, but 
slowly, uncertainly, and with ernee losses; Early came within the Dis- 
tcict of Columbia and threatened the capital; Knights of the Golden Circle 
were active in the Western States; conspiracies were formed for the release 
of Confederate prisoners of war; the Democratic party was declaring tho 
war a failure, and deman @ cessation of hostilities. Dark, indeed, in 
that summer of 1864 seemed the fortunes of the Republic. Congress hid to 
resortto every available means to supp y a currency, to sell bonds, and to 
muintain the Army. In June the bank law was _-. in September At- 
lanta fell. November Linco!n was reelected, and the summit of danger was 
reached and passed. What knows or cares Ananias for all this? ; 
3. But what good did the establishment of the national-bank system do? 
(1) It created a demand for bonds. and brought money into the Treasury. 
(2) It established a reliable and res sible financial agency for the sale of 
bondsat home and abroad. (3) It increased the business currency. adding 
to the circulation $146,137,800 within a year. (4) It helped to accredit tho 
in which its notes were redeemable. (5) It swept away the va- 
riegated systems of State binks of issue. giving us instead a uniform system 
under the national authority. (6) It thus gave us the cheapest and safest 
system of banking in the world. And here we must give facts to vindicato 


ese Fe oe me 

a. Furnishing the circulating notes, of like kind, by onecentral authority, 
and under a vigilant system of inspection and detection, the cost of manu- 
facture and the danger of counterfeiting are reduced to their minimum. [| 
is safe tosay that the old system cost the people $100 to $1 of cost under the 
new in these pirticu'ars, Every man in business before the war will ro- 
eee > literature of “counterfeit detectors,’’ and the losses which he 
sustained, 

6. Auniform system of national-bank notes, in which one bank is required to 
accept the notes of another, and all are secured by Government bonds, makes 
thesenotes secure in the hands of the people and of the same valueever; where. 
In thirty years the people have never losta dollar from hol the notes of a 
broken bank. for the notes of broken banks are just as good as those of solvent 
banks. Think of the millions that were lost under the old system. In twelve 
years, from 1851 to 183, in one State, Illinois, there were eighty-nine [ail- 
ures and a loss to bill holders of $3,000,000. Other States had like exper! 
ences. In traveling all over the United States no care or expense is in- 
volved as to whether the notes of banks of one State will be in another. 
caved in ie'way'aion siceen ot ponds ana 
sa t way alone. system in g S$ anc 
prac of billa and drafts there was a c »nstant , especially against 

South and West, for “exchange " on New York other cities amount- 
ing tofrom | to2 per cent when the money was perfectly good. This no 
longer exists, as the exchange between national banks is free. A return to 
oe eeicar with our present volume of domestic commerce, would cost 

0 
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ec. The constant examinations Of national banks by officers of the Gov- 
ernment, the complete reports they must make of their affairs, and the mar- 
gins for deposits and for redemption they must keep, do not give absolute 
security against dishonesty and mismanagement. No vigilancecan do that. 
But they give the largest possible security. All the losses the people have 
sustained from these causes in thirty years are trifling compared with sim- 
jlar losses under other systems. The present Comptroller of the Currency 
says that of 4,930 banks organized from the beginning, 246 have failed. about 5 

r cent of the number. Of these, 62 paid in full the principal of their debts, 

3 paid in part, and 131 are not yet completely sett! d. Of $81,963,207 of ap- 
proved claims against them, $50,943.147 have been paid, and of the $31,020,060 
remaining, the larger portion will be paid on final settlement. 

If half the amount is finally lost, it will make the average loss per year 
about half a million dollars for the whole system. There are no such accu- 
rate reports concerning State, savings, and private ban «s, but some facts 
are furnished by official reports. TTaus, in 1878 the Comptroller collected 
data suowing that in three and one-half years preceding the loca! bank fail 
ures in the tive States of Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri in- 
volved a loss of $9,453,355, while in the same States in fifteen years the loss 
from national banks was $2,101,909; or the losses in one year of State insti- 
tutions exceeding the losses of fifteen years of national institutions. In the 
Comptroller's report for 1879 he gives a list of the failure of five national 
banks in the cities of New York and Brooklyn in fifteen years, with final 
losses to the amount of $91,420: while in eight years there were failures of 
twenty-two savings banks alone, with losses to the amount of 84,475,001 
The failure of one single British bank—the City —— Bank—involved 
a heavier loss than ali the failures of all the national banks in the United 
Staies in thirty years. With a capital of $8,000,000, this bank incurred lia- 
bilities of ovec 650,000,000, loaned to four of the directors more than $28,000,- 
000, and caused financial losses of over $21,000.00. Such results are impossi- 
ble under our system. 

4. But Ananias declares that there is no necessity for banks; thatall money 
ought to be kept in circulation; that they grow enormously rich by robbing 
the people; that they get double interest on their money, and much more of 
the same sort. Well, let us see. 

The iast report of the Comptroller of the Currency states that 91.3 percent 
of the business of the country is done in credit see checks, drafts, bills, 
etc.. and 8.7 per cent on cash paymen 8, but this is almost entirely Govern- 
ment and bank notes. If there were no banks. clearing-houses, and similar 
moneyed institutions, nine-tenths of the volume of commercial business 
would be at once stricken down. 

What is “circulation”: Itis going round andround; as the blood flows 
out of the heart through the arteries to every part of the body and back to 
the heart through the veins, to receive a fresh impulse. The moneyed in- 
stitutions of a civilized country are the heart of its commerce, and the nec- 
essary means of its circulation. They are the places of safe deposit, also, 
where thiev-s seldom break through ani steal, as they would often do if 
m: ney were kept in dwelling-houses. The New York Clearing-House for 
the year endiny June 30, 1493, effected “exchanges "—‘‘ circulation "'—to the 
amount of #34421, 480,870 by the daily use of %5,6:6,580—%6,000 of *‘circulation”’ 
to #1 of money. 

The same report shows the possible profits of a national bank to be as fol- 
lows: To buy $100,000 of 4 per cent bons as a basis for business the banker 
must pay $111,171.20: on deposit of these bonds he can get #90,000 in blanks, 
which he can convert into bank bills by proper signatures; the interest on 
his bonds at 4 per cent will be #4,000, and the interest on his bank notes, if 
all ioaned at 6 per cent, will be $5,400; total, $9,400. From this income must 
be deducted the ! per cent tax on circulation by the United States. $900; cost 
of sinking fund for redemption, 533.25; Comptroller's charges for various ex- 

mses #62.50; making annual cost $1,495.75, and leaving net income, $7,904.25. 

n this nothing is charged against the notes on account of rent, clerk hire, 
salaries, etc. 

Now, suppose instead of placing his money in bonds the capitalist loans 
his money direct. his $111,171.20, at 6 per cent, would bring him 6,670.27. 
Deduct this from the bank receipts, and there remains as the profit on cir- 
culating notes, $1,233.98, or about |} per cent. But other expenses reduce 
this to nothing, and hence the national banks have reduced their circulation 
of notes to nearly one-half of what it Was tweniy yearsazo. The same re- 
port, Table 62, gives the actual dividends of all the national banks for one 
year. from September |. 1892, to September |. 1893, from which it appears that 
the protits of the entire sysiem,. counting on all clasees of business, was for 
the whole United states, 5.33 per cent on capital and surplus, or less than 
the legal rate of 6 per cent, and less than they would have realized if they 
had done business as individuals. 

As to Ananias’s fiction concerning Mr. Jones’s selling his 1,090 bushels of 
wheat for #1,000,and having returned to him %900 of the amount, itis not 
enough alike to be even a decent caricature. When the banker buys #100,- 
000 worth of bonds the United States does not return to him 90 per cent of 
the money he pays for them, not a sihgle dollar of it. When he deposits 
these bonds in the United states Treasury the Government does not return 
him nine-tenths of the bonds. nor even a single one of them. Neither does 
it return to him $90,000 in money, nor even a single dollar. What it does do 
is to take $100,000 bonds as security and give him $90,000 in blank sheets. 
which he may convert into notes or not at bis pleasure. in the state the 
Government turns them over they are of no value in the hands of a third 
party. Only when the banker signs themand makes them his own promises 
to pay, do they acquire value. Taey are not then Government notes, and 
the Government does not owe a dollar of them. The bank owes them, and 
the bank must pay them. All that the Governmentdoes is to hold the bonds 
aS Security for the prone. and to pay these bills out of the proceeds of the 
bank's bonds if the bank fails to pay them. 

Since. then. banks are a necessity to every commercial nation and every 
trading community. as a safe place for the deposit of money and for loans 
and exe ; a8 we can do ten times as much business with them as we 
can wi hont: as building cities, opening farms, establishing factories. moving 
crops, trausper'ing merchandise, and all the multitudinousand magnificent 
enterprises of modern life are greatly facilitated by them. the only question 
is, Shall we have State or national banks’? That the Confederate Demo- 
crats, Who assert the sovereigaty of the States and assail every\hing na- 
tional, should demand the repeal of the 10per cent tax on State bank issues, 
and @ return to the old State bank paper, is perhaps to be expected; but why 
any other inte|ligent person should do so is a mystery. Of course, if the 
Chicago platform prevails, national banks must go. and the State bank sys- 


tem will be reestablished. There wasnevera n mal currency under Dem- 
ocratic rule. If itwas the Shylocks and money whodelivered us from 
the old wild-cat system by establishing the na’ system in its place. the 


rw should take off their hats and salute them as riots. tif it ‘ 
incoln, Chase. and their associates, eines wae oe 


they are th 
pie shouita nd meh y © patriots to whom tke peo- 
course, Ananias and his tribe do not comprehend the fact that if any- 
one is robbed by a nationa! bank it is with his own free will. ‘I'he law rom 
not i the farmer to sell his wheat. or the merchant his calico, for bank 
notes. Neither ishe compelled to deposit his money with nor to borrow 
money from them. ‘The man who voluntarily puts his head into the lion's 
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mouth must expect to have it crushed. The man who borrows money, or 
buys gooas on credit, or places a mortgage on his farm, Must expec: to pay, 
and has no right to complain because payment is enforced. He can not al- 
Ways expect to live on other people's money. When these people want to 
borrow from the bank they are very anx! *“accommodation;” 
but when they are called on to pay, then it is “oppression and robbery.’ 





us for an 
, 


But so it has been in all ages. Times are “ easy" when we are going into 
debt, but times are “ hard" when we have to pay these debts, 
THE THIRD CONSPIRACY—CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 


The third conspiracy charged is contracting the currency by the destruc- 





tion of the greenbacks. This charge is formulated Un the i2th day of 
April, 1866, Congress passed a law authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell 5-20 bonds, and with the proceeds to retire Uni States currency, 
inciuding greenbacks.”” Weare told that ‘the country was im possession 
of $1,996,687,770 of currency; *’ that during the year 180s, $173.0 0.000 of money 


was destroyed; that this process went on up to 1876, when the v 
to be destroyed foots up a total of 1,179.901.418. This left, as 


lume said 


per the tigures 





| given, $816.786.252. Where Ananias obtained these ticures we are not told, 
nor What kinds of money went to make up the nearly 8,000,000.000 stated 
But the official report of the Comptrolier of the Currency, dated December 
3. 1877, says: “The public debt reached its maximum on August 31, 1s65,"’ as 
follows: 
4. Framed Geet. c0ccis-- ess . $1, 109, 588, 192 
2. Matured debt ............... 1, 503, O20 
I ican netennliviisinnen «arene 107, 148, 713 
4. Certiticates of debt _..... a ae linen il amelie inden de i 2 093, O00 
5. Five per cent notes (legal tender) __._._._- 33, 954, 230 
6. Compound-interest notes (legal tender) -...... 3 217, O24, 160 
7. United States notes (greembacks) .......... 433, 160, 589 
Ee S30, OOO, OVO 
9. Fractional currency. _..........-... Sauce F 26, 344, 742 
10. Suspended requisitions -........._._-. ‘ 2, 111, 000 
Ee ee Riker ngbecticnaliol os .. 2,845, 907, 626 
* Of these, $634, 139,959 were a legal tender in the payment of debts With 
the fractional currency, this made the ‘“ United States currency. incluain 
greenbacks,"’ amount to #710,483.701. Ananias states the currency at nearly 


three times the true amount. and the 

than the amount which ever existed 
The same report shows that after the alleged destruction of more than 

ever existed, on January 1, 1877, there was still remaining: 

1. Legal-tender notes 

2. Old demand notes .. 

3. Il’ractional currency 


Total Sinbiaantiiasiaitegabnieniiaaieteilara : 

The contraction of Government paper was $318,014,949, of which over $250,- 
000.000 was interest-bearing notes. But in the meantime there had been 
added to the currency bank notes to the amount of $145,381,654, making the 
real contraction $172,633,298. 

But some other things also took place. On January 1, 1866, the greenback 
was worth in gold 69.20 per cent; on January 1, 1877, it Was worth 93.46 per 
cent. So that there was added to the purchasing power of the greenback 
and equally of all the other ‘“‘currency’ which kept pace with them, 24} px 
cent, equal to an increased value of $173,160,506, instead of a loss of $145,5s1,- 
654. That was not all. The public debt was reduced from July 1, 1466, to 
July 1, 1877, $516,760,732, causing also a reduction of our annual interest 
charge from $146,068,196 to $93, Lov,643, 

This yearly saving of $52,907,553 was a direct result of the contraction 
plained of. But siill the statement is not complete, for the iast annual 
report of Secretary Carlisle gives the tota) currency in circulation, inciud- 
ing specie, on July 1, 1866, as #673,488,244, excluding, of course, all interest- 
bearing paper; and on July 1, 1877, at 872°.314,885, an actual increase of 
$48,826,639 of currency proper. instead of acontraction. In short, this is the 
state of facts shown by the officers of the Government: From July 1, 1866, to 
July 1, 1877, there was a cuntraction of the public debt, a contraction of the 
annual interest charge, and an expansion of the currency proper by the 
amount stated, instead of the contraction alleged. 

But, says Ananias. during those years there were destroyed #850,000,000 of 
7.30 Treasury notes, and these notes, being a legal tender, formed a part of 
the currency. This is one of the standard lies of the tribe of Anania 
There are three reasons why these were notcurrency (i) They bore the 
hizhest interest of any paper of the Government, and hence would have 
been the last to be paried with by capitalists in the ordinary course of busi 
ness. (2) They werein denominations of $0 to $5.000, none less than #60, 
and hence not at all adapted to serve ascurrency. (3) They were nota legal 
tender; on the contrary, the act of March 3, 1855, in authorizing the issue of 
600,000,060 of them, expressly * Provided, That nothing herein coutained shail 
be construed as authorizing the issue of lezgal-teuder notes in any form.”’ 
And there is another very potent reason why they were paid off and de- 
stroyed. They were alldue and payable within three years from date of 
issue. The last of them came due July 15, 1838, and they had to be paid or 
repudiated. And it was to pay these and other maturing obligations that 
so many 5.20 bonds were authorized and issued. Of course to people who 
do not mean to pay their debts this does not count for much. 


THF FOURTH CONSPIRACY—STRENGTHENING THE PUBLIC CREDIT, 


Following the deep gloom of the summer of 1864, when the public credit 
was so weak that 3100 in gold was worth #208 in greenbacks, there came the 
political and military successes which closed out the rebellion; then the 
disbandment of the army, the reduction of expenditures and taxation. an 
payments of the public debt; until January 1, 1860, the public cre 
improved that $100 in gold was worth only $155 in greenbacks. 
strengthen the public credit, further to increase the value o 
bacx, still further to reduce interest and taxes. came the act 
1869, which Ananias denounced as the fourth conspiracy. He t 


“destruction "’ at 50 per cent 


. $866. O55. O84 
65, 462 
26, 348, 206 


a 39%, 468, 752 





this ‘* added $100,000,000 to the people's burdens.’ How 

By the improved value of the currency. To make a greenback that was 
worth oniv ‘38 or 40” cents on the dollar to be worth **75 or 100” cents was 
to add to the people’s burdens. Could stupidity go farther? But we are 


told, the 5-20 bonds were psyablein greenhbacks; this act changed the bar- 
gain and made them payable in gold, and this was what made the additional 
burden. It is alleged that they ought to have been paid in depreciated 
greenbacks instead of coin 

1. Suppose all this to be true, which it was not. after January 1.1879, when 
specie payments were resumed, it would make no difference whether they 
were paid in gold or in greenbacks, since the latter were then worth as much 
as the former. Now, Secretary Carlisie’s report shows that from May, 1809, 
to June. 1*79, the whole amount of 5-20 bonds parchiasei for the sinking 


fund was $185,166,450. That is, this was the amount actually paid of. Sup- 
pose We could have paid this in a 75-cent greenback insiead of a 10)-cent 
coin, What would we have gained? Just $46,291,612. This, then, was the 


additional burden instead of 600,000,000. 
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2. But, as a matter of fact, these bonds were taken up by a process of “ re- 
funding.” Bonds of a lower rate of interest were iss instead, and the 
actual money payments was but the differencein market value. Very little 
coin ever passed, and it is not certain that there was a single gold piece in 
this particular case. 

8. But as to the main contention, it is not true that these bonds were pay- 
able in greenbacks. It was not so specified in the bonds, nor in che law 
which authorized them. Whilst, as we have already seen, the original law 
under which the first five-twenties were issued pledged the Government to 
collect its customs ‘in coin,” and to “set apart this coin as a special fund” 
for the payment of both interest and oar, 

4. And neither does the act of March 18, 1869, in any wise ‘‘ change the con- 
tract’ with the bondholder. Here is the law to speak for itself. It simply 
declares a purpose to pay in coin all obligations where the contract does 
not specify otherwise; but where the note, the bond, or the law does specify 
that = might be made in legal-tender notes, such obligations were 
still 80 payable. 

5. We have already seen that the increased value added to the people's 
money from the date of the act to strengthen the public credit to the re- 
sumption of specie payment was more than twice as much as the value 
added to the bonds purchased, so that on the lowest plane of profit and loss, 
and without regard to the greater question of honesty and good faith, we 
gained twice as much as we lost. And to this we must add all the subse- 
quent gains from debts paid and interest reduced. As to the relations be- 
tween Baron Rothschild and August Belmont, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee for the defeat of Seymour, Ananias may be in the se- 
eret of such treason, but most people will think the story is one of Ananias’ 
own and greatest. Now, is there any necessity for Gefending the reputa- 
tions of Grant, Morton, and Sherman against the charge of bei * fratri- 
cidal conspirators?” The memories of these t leaders will be held in 
reverence, Whilst that of Ananias continues as it has ever been. 


THE FIFTH CONSPIRACY—REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


‘To any man of honest instincts the payment of his debts is asource of sat- 
isfaction, and to any man of ordinary sense the oppernats to take up his 
interest-bearing notes, and by the payment of a portion of his obligations to 
extend payment of the remainder at reduced rates of interest is a matter for 
cougratulation. That is Just what the Government has been doing ever 
since the war. But instead of seeing in this reduction of the burden of debt, 
interest, and taxation a matter of rejoicing, Ananias and his tribe denounce 
it as an “enormous crime” as by conspirators to reduce the people 
ber ay. ye and hopeless servitude, ; 

1. August 31, 1865, our interest-pear debt amounted to $2,381,530,- 
295; om July 1, 1893, it was a the way 037,100. To thus deprive the ‘‘Shylocks 
and money kings"’ of a profitable investment in bonds to the amount of 
$1,796,493, 195, appears to jas an infamous ing. At the first date 
our annual interest charge was #150,977,698; at the last named it was $22,- 
84,194. To cut off the incomes of the * bloated bondholders *’ $138,082,501 a 
bd fills the souls of the tribe of Ananias with the most profound horror! 

© wonder the Ananiases curse the name of Ulysses S. Grant and seek to 
pillcry JoHN SHERMAN for bringing about such results. ‘“ Bartering away 
a blood-bought inheritance,”’ ‘sel the birthrights of the children” of 
Shylock, is indeed a fearful crime. owever, the country and the Repub- 
lisan pew will no doubt both survive this aenunciation. 

2. Now, what does all this “refunding the public debt” mean? Not’ 
but this: During the war the Government had to borrow immense sums 0 
money, nearly #3,000,000,000, in addition to the amounts it was collecting by 
taxation, in order to meet its expenditures. In order to borrow this money 
it had to give its creditorssome evidence of its indebtedness. This evidence 
took all sorts of forms as seemed most available, bonds, notes, certificates, 
etc. Some of it was without interest, but the vast majority at rates of 3}, 4, 
5, 6, and 7.30, mostly at the last two. These obligations were payable on de- 
mand on 60 days’ notice. indefinitely, and in one, two, three, five, ten, seven- 
teen, twenty, forty years, etc. Now, when the war was over the Govern- 
ment set itself in earnest to the —— of its obligations, and as they came 
due much faster than they could be they were taken up and new obli- 

tions given intheir place. The wholerefunding scheme was comprehended 

n this: (;) To pay the debt as fast as ible; (2) to give new obligations 

in — those coming due that could not be = (3) to take up the obli- 
ga bearing a higher rate of interest, and ¢ instead others at lower 


rates, 

In this wae the principal of the pete debt, less cash in the Treasury, has 
been reduced frorn 82, 84% 907,626 in 1865 to 838,960,475 in 1893: and the interest. 
bearing debt and yearly charge reduced as above stated, and the public 
credit so improved that it can now sell bonds at with only 2 per cent of 
interest. #50,000,000 sold_by Secretary Carlisle to protect his gold re- 
serve was sold on this basis. No nation wasever able to do better than this. 
These are three things which Ananias and his tribe seem to be incapable of 
Sat First, that every bond, certificate, and note, whether bear- 
ing interest or not, when issued by the Government is an evidence of debt, 
an obligation which must be met, a ro to pay dollars, and must be 

or the Government dishonored. Second, that the ‘dollars’ promised 
a ogaene, greenbacks and bonds alike, are the coined dollars of 
the mint. @ may fund our obligations over and over, but never until our 
creditors get these dollars, or what they accept as equivalent, can our debts 
be paid. . that it is desirable to pay off this debt, and reduce and stop 
the interest as rapidly as we can, for this is the only real and certain way to 
t rid of the expenses and taxes necessarily involved in their continuance. 
nanias an“ his tribe constantly talk as if the Government grew rich by 
going into av ot, and the ple grew pr by paying taxes to meet 
the interest. There ls nothing sillier than this, and but one thing more dis- 
honest than the schemes built upon it, and that is open repudiation. 
THE SIXTH CONSPIRACY.—DEMONETIZING SILVER. 


Ananias tells us that the mint and coinage actof February 12, 1873, had for 
its object the demonetization of silver in order to produce a further con- 
traction of the currency, to prevent the payment of bonds, and to increase 
their value. If this was their p , the conspirators were but stupid 
blunderers, since they utterly failed as to each one of the alleged objects. 

1, Silver was not *“‘demonetized.’’ The act expressly provided that aii 
standard silver dollars heretofore coined should continue to be full legal- 
tender money at their face value. The act sto the further coinage of 
these dollars, but it did not discredit those in tence. The act did estab- 
lish the gold standard, discontinuing the old silver dollar, for the reason 
that it was then worth $1.03 in gold, as stated on the floor of the House 
Hon. William D. Kelley, who was chairman of the Committee, 
from the List a ois. + bef Congress f ceakey tay atl 

coins were before ‘or years, were uen 
under discussion, but not one member of either the House or 4 
Snub was propoeot to coin Ingtead aula of 8 grains, tho ental of 
a 6 
French five-franc. This was finally abandoned, and a new coin with a 
name, a ‘trade dollar,”’ of 420 grains, was substituted for export in the 


China and Japan trade. The silver dollar being worth more than tne goid 
dollar, was worth more as bullion than as coin, and hence would not stay in 
circulation, but was sentabroad. Hence, in i806, President Jefferson stopped 
their — and for thirty-five years the total number coined was $1,621. 
And from the establishment of the mint in 1793 to the passage of the act of 
1873, the total number coined was only $8,046,238. The ‘‘dollar of the dad- 
dies ’’ was therefore an ae rare bird. It is true that after the pas- 
sage of the act there was a great decline in the price of silver. Butthis was 
not foreseen, and no bimetallist in Congress predicted any such result. 
The objects of the act were to raise and systematize the mint and coinage 
laws, and to provide for the more extensive coin of gold and silver. as 
one of the preparations for the resumption of specie payments. And these 
objects were effectually accomplished, while dropping one of the old coins 
was merely incidental. 

2. This cot eact did not contract the currency, but, on the contrary, 
greatly expanded it. The Director of the Mint estimates that the total of 
specie in the country at the time of the passage of this act was $140,000,000. 

f this $135,000,000 was gold and $5,000,000 was silver. The utmost contrac- 
tion ssibie, therefore, if silver had been demonetized, was to drive out 
this $5,000,000. But during the four years that the dollar was omitted from 
the coinage there was coined of silverin our mints $75,096,012.70. An in- 
crease of silver money from five millions to eighty millions was not much 
of a contraction of the currency! 

3. Neither did this act stop the payment of bonds, or increase their value. 
From July 1, 1873, to July 1, 1893, the principal of our interest-bearing debt 
had been reduced 81,125,446,850, and our interest account $75,155,610 per year. 
As there are now outstanding only about one-third asmany bonds, and they 
are drawing less than one-fourth as much interest, one would be justified in 
saying that the object of this act was to increase the payment of bonds and 
the reduction of their value to the holder—as indeed it was, in connection 
with other acts. If, as Ananias says, English capitalists paid an agent $500,- 
000 to come to Washington and secure the passage of this act for the pur- 
poses named, tney paid pretty doar for the whistle, and then failed entirely 
to get the whistle. 

4. It is true that dropping the dollar from the list of coins proved to be un- 
fortunate, but for reasoas unforeseen when it was done and not for those 
given by Ananias. The concurrent change from silver to gold by Spameny, 
the United States, and other nations, the wonderful development of our sil- 
ver mines, the great failing off in the demand for silver in the Indian and 
other Asiatic trade, and similar causes so reduced the demand for the white 
metal that the market price rapidly declined. Our restoration of the stand- 
ard dollar to the list of coins, immense purchases and coinage of silver under 
the Bland-Sherman act, and heroic efforts to restore the relative value of 
silver and gold have been in vain. We have been compelled to desist and to 
repeal the silver-p laws. With a full and declared purpose of 
maintaining a currency of both metals we find ourselves unable to maintain 
a parity at the t legal ratio and go on with furthercoinage. Nothing 
remains for us but to stop, to let the burden of this depreciation fall in part 
on other commercial nations also, and to stand ready to assist in therecovery 
of the value of silver by aninternational agreement. We are a great and a 
rich nation, but we can not alone bear the whole burden of silver deprecia- 
tion. Our withdrawal from under the load is already being felt in Europe, 
—s near future we may expect an agreement upon some plan of co- 
operation. 

. But what should Ananias and his tribe care for the demonetization of 
silver? Have they not declaimed against all metal money as an antiquated 
and expensive folly, asserting that to base paper money on specie was al- 
ways to court disaster; that the material of money need have no value it- 
self; that money was wholly thecreature of law and should consist entirely 
of Government notes having a full legal-tender power in the payment of 
debts and receivable and payable for all public dues? Have they not told 
us that all that was necessary to make Government notes a perfect money 
was the ‘‘ flat’ of the Government declaring them to be so; that all the re- 
ie they needed was to be convertible into a 3 per cent bond, and this 
bond in turn payable in these notes? Here was a perfect financial perpet- 
ual motion, notes for bonds and bonds for notes, in eternal succession. That 
the advocates of this scheme should denounce the demonetization of silver 
is sheer hypocrisy, Ifsincere they would rejoiceat it as a stepin the = 
direction and would demand the speedy demonetization of gold as well. The 
fact is that all the Ananiases want is ‘‘ cheap money.”’ If they can only get 
trusted in buying farms or food or clothing and then be permitted to pay 
100 cents’ worth of debts with 75 or 50 or 35 cents’ worth of paper they can be 
perfectly happy. 

THE SEVENTH CONSPIRACY—RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS, 


The final “ atrocity ’ charged against the conspirators was the act of Jan- 
uary 24, 1875, provid for a resuinption of specie payments on January |, 
1879. This, we are told, ‘‘ could only exist by the destruction of the green- 
backs and fractional currency upon which the people paid us interest,’’ and 
the issue instead of additional bonds with interest added to the burden 
of ‘‘the debt-ridden people.”’ Of course, Ananias does not condescend to 

ve us figures from official sources to sustain these charges. Poeenes 

rom newspapers and vigorous denunciation are so much easier and more 
congenial. But let us patiently look at the facts. 

1. On July 1, 1875, there was eaneeeeas $37,904,570 of fractional currency. 
Of this amount there was still outstanding June 30, 1893, $6,900,504. Hence 
there has been retired about $31,000,000 of this currency. To replace this we 
have fractional silver outside the Treasury, $65,469,866, more than twice as 
much. On the first date there were outstanding greenbacks 354,408,008; on 
the last date $346,681,016, a loss of #7,726,992. But there was also a reduction 
of national bank-note issues between those dates of $179, 694,186, a total of 
$187,421,728. To replace this we have of gold and silver certificates, $424,998,- 
693, and of gold and silver dollars outside the Treasury, $465,465,336. 

In short, as Secretary Carlisle puts it, there was, July 1, 1875, a total circu- 
lation of allkinds of money, $754,101,947,a per capita to the popeieticn of 
$17.16; and on July 1, 1893, a total of $1,596,701.245,a per capita of $23.85. This 
does not include the 8726,701,147 additional, which was in the porary. Be- 
sides, in 1875, ame currency was worth 89 cents on the dollar, while it is 
now all worth 100 cents. The per capita has been increased $6.69, the actual 
money doubled and the value of the eee increased 11 per cent on the dol- 
lar. A fearful result of resumption, is it not? 

2. To accomplish this result there were sold $17,494,150 of 5 per cent bonds 
$65,000,000 of 44 per cents, #30,500,000 of 4 per cents, a total of $112,994,150; with 
an annual interest charge of $4,919,707. But the refunding and debt-pay- 

process was going on, and the actual increase of the bonded debt was 
$74,967,400, and an actual reduction of the annual interest charge of $13,08!,- 
912. This was the immediate result, while the continuing result has already 
been given, in the reduced debt and interest, up to the dates shown in the 
last annual reports. 
CONCLUSIONS—THE TRUE SITUATION. 

1. On reviewing this little pamphlet every well-informed person is first as- 
tonished at the vast amount of | which has been done in so little space; 
and next indignant at the vituperation heaped on those who, as officers of 
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the Government, and lenders of money in its sore necessity, were engaged 
in saving the nation’s life; while not one word of condemnation is uttered 
against those who brought about, and took part in, the rebellion—that Pan- 
dora’s box of all the evils. Had knowledge informed the brain, and truth 
guided the pen, the ‘conspiracy’ against the Union, which made the years 
of Buchanan's Administration one ae ———— for secession and war, 
would have been properly exposed, and denounced as the original fountain 
of all our financial woes. But, no. Those who borrowed and those wholent 
the sinews of war are the only objectsof misrepresentation and calumny. 

2. Nor can it escape the attention of any intelligent reader, that while one 
financial measure of the Government after another is villified as a con- 
spiracy to rob and enslave the people, not a single alternate and better 
course is proposed. How to get the money necessary to carry on the war 
at less cost; how to pay off the public debt on better terms; how to restore 
the public credit without a return to specie payment, is not even hinted at. 
The entire implication is, that the Government ought to have issued indefi- 
nite amounts of greenbacks without any provision whatever to pay them: 
that it should have taken no steps towards a return to specie payments, the 
restoration of the public credit, or the aan of the public debts. In 
short, the only inference left us is that billions of Treasury notes should 
have been issued, to die in the hands of the people, and thus rob and im- 
poverish them, without an effort even to prevent it. Had this been at- 
tempted, the rebellion would have been successful, the Confederate notes 
and bonds might have been paid, the United States would have ceased to 
exist, and its notes would have had the fate of those of the defunct Con- 
federacy. 

3. While the heroic and successful efforts made by the United States to 
borrow sufficient money with which to carry on the war, and the equally 
heroic and successful efforts it has since made to pay its debts and retrieve 
its credit, have been the marvel of other nations, and have received un- 
stinted praise from the ablest statesmen of Europe, our own Ananias’s have 
not one word of commendation. Abuse and curses are heaped on our great 
leaders, because out of the surging maelstrom of war and debt they did not 
bring forth a financial paradise from which labor, poverty, and suffering 
were to be forever banished. And men and women who never owned a 
thousand dollars in their lives set themselves to find fault with those who 
obtained and disbursed billions of dollars in the national cause. The world 
never saw a parallel of financial recovery equal to that exhibited by the 
United States. But to this the tribe of Ananias is oblivious. 

4. Nor is one intimation given of the fact, or one word of praise bestowed, 
on that management of puovlic affairs which has enabled the United States 
to develop its resources and increase its wealth, in spite of war, debt, and 
hostile party criticism, with unparalleledrapidity. In1860,witha population 
of 31,443,321 we had a volume of wealth of $16,159,616,068, an average of 
#514 per head. In 1890, after all these convulsions and conspiracies, we have 
@ population of 62,622,250, a volume of wealth of $65,037,091,197, owing a 

r capita of $1,039. Look at the increased number of depositors in saving 

anks, and the increased average of deposits already shown. In the face 
of such facts to insist that poverty and enforced idleness is on the increase, 
from any cause but pauperand criminal immigration and personal vice, is 
as stupid as it is false. 

5. Norcan Ananias be induced toconsider that the grand results indicated 
have been accomplished by a constant reduction in the extent and volume 
of taxation, equally marvelous in the eyes of other nations. 

Under the stress of war, tariff taxes had to be levied on almost every arti- 
cle of foreign importation, regardless of whether it could or could not be 
peeseess athome. Under the McKinley law55 per cent of ourimports came 

n free of duty; and the 45 per cent which continued to pay duty were such 
as directly entered into competition with our own productions. Under the 
stress of war, internal taxes were levied on almost all manufactures, pro- 
fessions, legal papers, incomes, and other accessible sources of revenue. 
These have since n reduced again and again, until after the Republican 
legislation nothing remained but a tax on spirits, malt liquors, tobacco, and 
oleomargarine—the latter rather to regulate the sale than for income. 

By the acts of July 13, 1866, and March 7, 1867, the reduction of internal 
taxes from the schedule of the preced year was $103,381,199. By the acts 
of February 3,and March 31, 1868, the reduction was $54,202,576. y the act 
of July 14, 1870, the reduction was 55,315,321; and from the tariff scheduies 


$26,054,748. By the act of December 21, 1871, internal revenue, 14,436,862. 
By the act of 1862, tea and coffee were transferred to the free list, a 


ay 1 
tariff reduction of $15,893,847. By the act of June 6, 1872, internal revenue 
$15,807,618, and tariff $15,278,915. By the actof March 3, 1883, internal revenue 
$40,677,682, and tariff, $20,855,799. By the act of October 1, 1890 (McKinley 
law) internal revenue $10,327,878, and tariff $60,936,536 (placing sugar on the 
free list). These figures need nocomment. 

With reduced debt, interest, and taxation, such as is shown by the Treas- 
ury reports; with the immense development of our railroads, manufactures, 
ana States beyond the Mississippi; with our increase of population, wealth, 
saving, and specie, the Ananias who can do no better than to become a 
“calamity howler’ must simply be left ‘‘to perish in his own corruption,” 
while this great nation of ours pursues its onward and upward way. 


Achievements of the Democracy in the Fifty-third Congress. 


Whence arose thetrusts? Under whose Administrations were they born? 
Under what party patronage have they flourished? Are they not all the 
children of the Republican party? 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 


OF WYOMING. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COFFEEN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the question of the ado 


tion and passage 
Of the tarif bill as amended by the Senate iaahe. 


desire to make a 


SS 


ee 
SEE — 


I3sI 


few general observations. Strenuous efforts have been put 
forth by the Republican party here in the House and in their 
press throughout the country to make the people believe that 
the Democratic party are guilty of some great wrong against 
the people in now accepting the Senate amendments to this bill. 

There seems to be thus a general acknowledgment by the Re- 

ublican party that the Wilson bill as it passed the House would 

far better for the country than the amended bill coming back 
from the Senate. 

Thus almost unconsciously they have joined in the general 
verdict of the country that the greater and more general and 
universal the reductionsfrom the McKinley tariff the better for 
the country. So, unconsciously, they at lastapprove Democratic 
doctrine. They have unwittingly added their testimony that 
tariff taxes under their own rule have been too high, and that 
the Democratic party should make general and substantial re- 
ductions all along the line and relieve the country from the too 
heavy burdens which fhe McKinley low has placed upon our 70,- 
000,000 of people for the benetit of the great trusts and tariff 
monopolies. 

They say it is wholly wrong for us to give away to the demands 
of the sugar trust, the iron trust, the coal trust, and the barbed- 
wire trust. 

I shall so far agree with them as to say that as far as we have 
power and majorities in both Senate and House to overthrow all 
trusts and establish tariffs in the interest of revenue only for 
the Government we should do so. 

We should permit no trust or combine or special manufactur- 
ing line to get the advantage of the Government or the ; cople; 
and I will say that the so-called Wilson bill is far better in re- 
gard to the protection of the people against trusts than the bill 
with the Senate amendments to which we have alluded. 

BUT WHENCE AROSE THESE TRUSTS 

Under whose Administrations were they born? Under whose 
patronage have they flourished and lifted their heads in arro- 
gance against the people? Are they notthe children of the Re- 
yublican party, reared and fed and enriched by Republican leg- 
islation and patronage? 

Unquestionably! 

This is an age of flourishing trustsand combines. They have 
apparently grown into a dangerous power, a m:-nace to the wel- 
fare of our people under the fostering tariff legislation of the 
last twenty-five years, in which years all tari? laws have been 
built upon the theory of Republican protection—protection for 
the trusts and manufacturing combines—but impoverishment 
for all the people who have been thus compelled to give up to 
these trusts a thousand million dollars every year of the wealth 
produced by the hand of toil. 

Protective tariffs permit robbery by law. They are especially 
established for the myriad trusts that have been fed and fattened 
by Republican legislation. 

When did the Rspublicans discover that high tariffs were 
always created in the special interest of trusts, and that they 
were great wrongs upon the people? 

Not until this session of Congress, when the Democratic party 
bravely began the work of demolishing trusts and destroying 
their power of drawing tariff-protected tribu te from the toiling 
masses, 

To the Democracy was committed the vork of tariff reform by 
the people in 1892, and right well have they begun; and let it 
be understood that this work will go on until all trusts are sub- 
jugated. 


THE FIRST BATTLE FOR TARIFFS REFORM. 
If in this first battle of the Democracy against the combined 
ower of more than forty great manufacturing trusts and com- 
Sines only four or five or six have escaped, is it not still a great 
victory? 

Is it not enough to prove to the American people that they 
were right in believing that the Democracy would honestly en- 
gage in demolishing the trusts that have been fostered and pro- 
tected so long by the Republican party? 

The plutocracy allied so strongly with the Republican party 
must give way before the Democracy, carrying forward the ban- 
ners of reform and relief for the American people. 

What if a very few trusts,such as the coal, iron, wire, and 
sugar trusts, have escaped in the battle of this Congressional ses- 
sion? 

Even they escape badly wounded, and they know they too are 
doomed to destruction if Democracy shall still receive further 
commission by votes of the people to goon until all tariff trusts, 
and indeed all kinds of trusts, of whatever nature, shall be over- 
thrown. 

I say these few escape wounded and are doomed. Hear the 
proof. Iron ore, which the House would make free, has by the 
Senate bill been greatly reduced, that is from 75 cents to 40 cents 
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per ton. ‘Tariff on coal has been reduced from 75 cents per ton 
to 40 cents per tou. 50, too, great reductions have been made 
on fence and barbed wire, and the House is ready to go further 
and make barbed wire entirely free. 


THE M'KINLEY BILL PROTECTED THE SUGAR TRUST. ‘ 


Protection for the sugar trust on refined sugar has been reduced 
from four-eighths, given them by the Republican party, down 
to one-eighth cent per pound. The advantage to sugar refiners 
that comes incidentally by reason of the ad valorem tax ma 
egual another one-cighth cent per pound, but this incidental 
protection iscommon toallarticles of higher grades under the ad 
valorem taritls. 

Thus even by the Senate amendments have the high protect- 
ive tarills on these been greatly reduced. 

In the House, however—immediately upon agreeing to the 
Senate amendments as now contemplated, under the conviction 
that this is the best that can be done at the present time—we 
shall follow up these trusts and special interests by passing bills 
for free sugar, free coal, free iron ore, and free barbed wire. 
We shal! thus leave the few recreant Senators who stood out 
against the Wilson bill as it passed the House to surrender now 
to the House or answer to the people for their joining with Re- 
publicans and Populists in the Senate to further protect these 
special trusts. 

TOO MUCH REPUBLICANISM IN THE SENATE. 


But why should Republicans vainly boast or seek to condemn 
the Democrats for failure to complete the subjugation of these, 
the sugar trust and others, when it is so well known that they 
almost in solid phalanx in the Senateand everywhere else have 
done all they could to prevent the Democracy making any 
reductions whatever in the tariff on refined sugar, on coal, on 


—_: ~s aad oo = mee ‘ 
they nk the people w e themselves equally hypo- 
critical at the polls next November? Do they think the people 


do not know that they stood in the way of ull reductions, and 

























Ob, no, gentlemen. The people know that it is too much Re- 
publicanism in the Senate that prevented the complete subjuga- 
tion of the sugar trust. 

The people know, too, that instead of taxing themselves too 
heavily on all other articles so as to pay a bounty of millions to 
a few sugar-growers and raise all the necessary revenues of tho 
Government besides on other articles, it is better to cut off the 
bounty altogether and make sugar pay its due proportion of tax 
for the support of the Government, and thus lighten the bur- 
dens of taxation on other articles at the same time. 

The politicians seem too much inclined to believe that the 
people, the common people, can be constantly and forever de- 
ceived by theirschemes to protect the rich and powerful tariff 
combines while they pretend to be doing something to reduce 
the burdens of taxation. 

SWEEP AWAY THE NETWORK OF FALSEHOOD. 

We have thus tried briefly to clear up the pretense of the Re- 
publicans touching the features of the tariff bill that they say 
still affords too much protection to the trusts we have named. 

Let us now consider the other and general features of the bill 
as it now stands, and we will find that it secur.s heavy reduc- 
tions all along the line and will surely save many millions to the 


people. 

We will find, too, that the Democracy of the nation in the face 
of all opposition have said that from this time forward the rich 
shall pay a heavier proportion of taxes, and according to their 
incomes and ability to pay they, too, shall be taxed for the sup- 
port of the Government and the flag under which they live and 

rosper. 

F oaew teint reductions from the law, which 
is usually known as the McKinley law, I will insert a carefully 

table in which the changes in every schedule from the 
present McKinley law are shown and had between 
the Wilson bill as it passed the House and the same as amended 
by the Senate. 

rom this table it is seen that the tariff of the amended Sen- 


that if the sugar trust still has a small advan do they be- | ate bill ave even yet about 25 per cent below the tariffs of 
lieve tne people will overlook the fact that it is a few | the present McKinley law, and the Wilson bill as it the 
erections Democrats joined with them, the Republicans, in | Housemade still r reductions, averaging about 28 per cent 
g a tariff in favor of the sugar trust? below the McKinley law: 
‘APPENDIX A. 
Comparison of McKinley act, 1890, Wilson bill, and Senate bills of 1894. 
Importations of the fiscal | Estimated duties by bill (H. | Average ad valorem | Percent 
SE of reduc- 
year ending June 30, 1893. R. 4864) as the— iets ie under Sign tor 
Schedules. creases over Senate 
H Senate House bill. | present) House | Senate | Pill over 
sume. (July 2). law. bill. bill. oo 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
A Chemicals, oils, and paints ...... 96, 284,555.13 | $5,096,816.00 | $4. 860, 370.05 R235, 045. 95 31.61 25.09 24. 44 22. 68 
- eer 12, 118,289.41 | 8, 060,370.31 | —&, 338, 12.65 272,782.34) $1.20 34. 18 85. 21 31, 2 
C | Metals, and manufactures of --.. 26, 954,071.84 | 15, 606, 146. 16, 878,956.08 | 1, 272,810.05 58. 33 34. 99 86.53 87. 37 
D ood, and manufactures of ._... 714, BIS. 62 488, 098. 484.981. 17 *%, 167.10) 31.79 21.96 23.62 25.70 
CSR acters s qnensdemnminidiocesvens 193, 204. 6, 832. 1 43, 478,957.57 | 43, 462, 125. 43 14, 55 Free 89. 59 +172. 10 
¥ and manufactures aoe 14, 831,989.99 | 11,528,783.41 | 18, 387,977. 1, 809,194.17] 117.82 91.58] 105.95 10. 07 
gricu ucts pro- 
“ia. Salata tiilatiatia eek 41, 526,276.40 | 12,421,205.69} 7,083,441.78 | 9,594,583.51} 1,611, 141.73 33. 21 21.59 23. 10 30, 44 
wines, and other bever- 
7" yp od acai halite maaan 13,874, 921.06} _9,608,236.91 | 8, 421,347.54 | 8, 405, 336. 86 44,039.32} 69.90] 60.69} 61.01 12.75 
I ton BOGS caicnae se 20, 510,438.98 | 11, 333,605.23 | 7, 885, 8,920,286.92 | 1,043,:701.64 55.25] 38.45 43. 54 21.19 
oy an _— — a seiahaninin = é 1, 706, 708.44 42, 724,279.49 | 13, 848,060.04] 1, 128,780.55 45 30. 51 41. 05 8.76 
K | Wool, and manufactures of...... , 913, 737. 16 714, 879.23 | 18,019,778.37 | 3,304,899. 14 98. 62 39. 78 48. 82 50. 50 
L Silk and silk goods................ 37, 919, 948, 92 17, 118,647.62 | 17,589, 643.77 476, 006. 15 538..56 45.13 46. 39 13. 33 
M | Pulp. papers, and books..........| 8, 680,319. 32 1, 658,398.97 | 1,781, 922.00 123, 523.03 23. 85 19. 10 20. 53 13. 92 
00 0 IGE as msi ce tnacnantcnitenaneied 54, 975, 706. 68 13, 100, 352.45 | 13, 444, 152. 56 B43, 800.11 26.80 26. 33 24. 45 8.02 
Sec. 4/| Unenumerated........-....-..---- 1, 364, 192. 47 258, 951. 01 203, 973. 33 *54, 977. 68 18. 98 18. 98 18, 73 1.8 
Articles transferred to free list 
by both House and Senate -.... 41,398, 000. 71 Reid vans cdudpal ce nebudte cucu vemenvnendstionsh re cis clacecacocce 
38. 68 22.98 






* Schedules A, D, and seetion 4 are decreases. 





NorTe.—The computations of the average ad valorem rates of 
free of duty ty either the present law, House, or Senate bills are ex 


es 





Under 
Under 





+ Increase. 


¢ Net increase over House bill. 


duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The-value of the articles that are 





Decrease of duty. 





Duty. Ad valorem rate. 

8198, 373, 452. 97 Per 7 ™ 
124, O87, 420. 38 35.51 | $73 ri O88: 
» bd2. 16 88. 68 19, 122, 310. 81 














I append also a short list of some of the principal itemsof the 
tariff law, showing the average ad valorem rates under the Mc- 


Kinley law and the same under the new law, if the Senate bill | 
This statement has been compiled by the | 


shall become a law. 
Treasury Department, and tariff rates are given in ad valorem 
percentages: 





















sahil | | Senate 
ia | law. | bill. 
| | 
| ! 

TO OE II ick secede in cwteicccuns dmmapen | 60. 00 35, 00 
Cylinder glass polished, unsilvered ..............- | 20. 00— 64. 00 13. 00—- 48. 00 
Piate glass, tinted, etc __........-....--.----.------ | 49. 00- 64.00} 27. 00- 43.00 
Plate glass, unsilvered, cast, etc...................| 98.00-174.00 | 88, 00-122. 00 
Plate glasses, ca -t. silvered, above 24 by 64.......- 49. 3y 31. 28 
Cylinder and crown glass, silvered ..............--| 43. 88 27. 79 
SP a ORE eee | 60. 00 35, 
Stained or painted window glass -............_.--. 45. 00 35 
Chains ....... oD Ns «atin tielnistenhat ahathiaradhietoe aaa 47.28 ‘ 
Firearms ........ a iat nal aaa | 41. 00- § 
ge Re ee eee | 23. 00— 46. 00 23. 00- 20. 00 
Railway fishplates .. woeccevennuevenenan=enneee owe] 72.18 25. 00 
Hand. back, and othe? 8@WS .«.. 2... ccccnccece-cccas 40. 00 25. 00 
RE - eaT A | 47.00- 11.00 | 33.00- 67.00 
Wheels .... ......-- -| 88. 7. 41. 88 
De I a he see ils oe 36. 65 18. 33 
MS LR a ee aj 23. 7 14. 26 
I ac cas cael 29. 19 14. 59 
Manufactures of metal. ............-.--- 45, 00 35. 00 
I CI it iticn icinndin neds ddnawdatiakaksinainbeal 111.85 83. 89 
ne 64.19 41.08 
Oranges. lemons and limes. ............-.-..-..-.--| 12,00- 31.00] 12.00- 32.00 
SIR, WO aa hs dae ec ece rn eK eatin tacc won 72. 86 20 00 
AR I iain oceinin « 6b ote denne wel 61.77 44.93 
Boiler or other plate iron or steel.................- 54. 00 25. 00 
| ee ee oe 53. 24 33. 99 
Sheets of iron or steel, common or black -_........ 25. 60- 70.00 | 20.00- 55.00 
IN ee a caoa dsind weve coed nanan diet 78.44 2.32 
IIT... sds iaieenntenaen dig oinnliaiaion 56. 00 35. 00 
ee a cacanaliancea naan 29. 00- 50.00 | 20.00- 40.00 
te oS. ss, cds michliutnnctateinieiapetend 84. 00 22. 67 
Cotton cloth, not over 100 threads, not bleached --. 35. 17 25. 05 
Cotton cloth, not over 100 threads, bleached -_.... 38. 60 26. 53 
Cables, cordage. and twine 16. 00- 31.00 | 10.00- 20.00 
Bagwing for cotton.._.................. 32.82 | Pree. 
po NE ee ae 278. 66 30. 00 
Shawls, wooien, not above 40 cents per pound -_.. 150. 35 35. 00 
Knit fabrics not above 40 cents per pound. -_____... 138. 00 35. 00 
PL Chk SL Ch, ocd oacuhuns caueh suntodetuantebetd 80. 00-104. 00 35. 00 
Fiannels not over 50 cents per pound _..._......... 85. 00-104.00 | 25. 00- 35.00 
Silk, partially manufactured_...................... 60. 50 20. 00 
DR I ot nn ri eh ee oe ea 50. 00 45. 00 
OE BG hire ccwivin cin cdataebadenadadesteieceheiee. 50. 00 45. 00 
I iviiticcetdstdnlitekibic a vthidhbabttnind want 50. 00 45. 00 
Composition metal, copper _............<....------ 6.49 | Free. 
Plates of copper, not rolled, etc ............-.-..... 11.80 | Free. 
EE CUO ais absitbidcs tbe cicebbeties oe 6.47 | Pree. 





We also call attention to the amount saved to the people by 
the reductions of tariff on the woolen goods alone: 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act. . 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 








1892-'93. Imports of manufactures of wool........................_- $36, 993, 000 
INL: 5 saith siecle cesh casino ei ceili ttle catty 36, 448, 000 
IG TI A I asi dtsnintss a nines 
1889-"90. Census year, domestic manufactures: — 
PIII, 0 bits ans ncibbhbbedbihuad a iabulatiuss $133, 577, 000 
PR 79, 194, 000 
Hosiery and knit goods............ $67, 241, 000 
Deduct. cotton hosiery ............. 17, 000, 000 
50, 241, 000 
CUO ijn Aci nats nintieninicnenasametatinnniitll sh tiiaiteeanli 47, 770, 
——_———. 310, 782, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures_._.........._..___. “384 000 
Add 33} per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits... 128,074, 000 
Cost of wool manufactures to consumers__.__.____. 5 297, 000 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate bill on same oe 
. ae 
EE LDAP ODL ee $36, 992, 000 
BE ee PONE ino nicww enki da udiuséooucce 16, 665, 000 
7 658, 000 
Value ot domestic manufactures, $310,000.0U0, wre 
reduced from an average of 100 per cent duty 
WG CM OG I aii os «Sekine nen nen 224, 525, 000 
278, 183, 000 
Add 33} per cent as profits...................... 92 728, 000 


—— 370, 911, 000 


Amount saved to consumers on the woolen schedule 


only under Senate bill 141, 386, 000 


From this table prepared by experts it will be seen that in a 
single year the people, consumers of woolen goods, can save 
enough by tariff reductions to buy all the sheep in the United 
States and pay good prices for the same. 

The report of 1892 gives the total number of sheep, 
January 1, 1892, at 44,938,365, which valued at the average of 
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$2.58 each, amounts to only $116,121,270. while the table above 
shows the savings to the people under this bill at $141,356,000. 

[t is not my purpose at this time to go thoroughly into the 
tariff question. I have expressed myself more fully on the tariff 
in a speech delivered to the House on the 30th of last January. 

[ only aim in this address to expose the shim and pretense of 
our political opponents who have had so much to say about the 
sugar schedule and the Senate amendments to the Wilson bill, 


| and also to brietly summarize by these tables, and what! shall 


further say, the results of Democratic legislation thus far in be- 
half of the people. 
SOMB OF THE BENEFITS TO THE PEO ; 

In the State of Wyoming, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent on this floor, our people use large quantities of woolen 
goods. 

Engaged for many years in that State as a merchant, I feel 
safe in saying that the family of average size and habits of life 
use such quantity of woolen goods that the reduction of tariil tax 
on these goods alone from 9& per cent under the McKinley law 
to 41 per cent under this Democratic bill will save from $0 to 
$190 to each average family. Every family in the State will re 
ceive the benefits of this reduction, even though a few wool 
growers may lose something on the price of wool. But so fa 
the indications are that under the free-wool provision the price 
of wool will not go lower than the price foreed upon the woo! 
growers by the wool combine under the McKinley tarilf. 

I believe the lowest price ever yet reached for Western wool 
has come while the high tariff on wool was yet in force. 

Counting the benefit to the people of my State on woolen 
goods alone, it is abundant to justify the passage of this bill, as | 
have already proven. What shall we say then when we count 
the great reductions on other lines —on window glass, queens- 
ware, cutlery, and indeed upon almost all things necessary for 
the people to buy. This bill will be a great victory for the com- 
mon people of our country. 

THE INCOME TAX A DEMOCRATIC VICTORY. 

Another great benefit that the Republican party have for 
twenty years been unwilling to grant to the people during «ll 
the years of their power is the income tax. While the Repub 
licans have opposed itand the Populists have talked about it the 
Democrats, without boasting, but ever watchful for the common 
good, have established it as part of our fiscal system. so that 
the rich who have the protection of their property and incomes 
under our flag, shall hereafter pay a larger share of the taxes 
necessary to support the Government. 

The corporations, too, are brought into subjection to this most 
equitable tax. The passageof the income-tax law alone is glory 
enough for one session and will endear the Democrats who se 
cured its passage to the people of this country. 

And if j mistake not this work of reforming the fiscal system 
of our Government shall yet go on under Democratie rule until 
every unjust burden of taxation shall be lifted from the shou 
ders of labor, and the rich and strong shall be brought to pay 
their just share of the taxes under a full and complete system of 
graduated income tax. 

But the Democracy have gone further and proven themselves, 
by many bills passed in this Chamber, the friends of the people 
and the champions of good government. 

SAMPLES OF WORK DONE BY THE DEMOCRACY. 

Let me summarize some of these bills: 

First. A bill subjecting greenbacks and national-bank notes 
to taxation: 

The Republican party have always exempted them. 

Second. A bill reclaiming nearly 50,000,000 acres of landsfrom 
the land-grant railroads, restoring the same to the people again. 

The Republican party wasted the publie lands continuously. 

Third. A bill to restrict immigration by requiring that con- 
sular certificates at foreign ports shall be obtained. 

‘* An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Fourth. A bill granting to pensioners a vested right in their 
pensions. 

The Republican party were ever excessively boastful of their 
love for the soldier, but as Gen. BLACK of Illinois has so well 
shown, they fell short in their actual deeds for their protection 
and relief. 

Fifth. A bill giving State courts jurisdiction over Federal 
railroad corporations. The passage of this is followed also by 
a bill reported by the Judiciary Committee making all cor- 
porations for judicial purposes citizens of every State wherein 
they are doing business. 

These are very important bills in the direction of restoring to 
the people again the rights taken from them and centralized in 
the Federal courts. If these bills shall become laws there will 
be no further dragging citizens out of their own States to fight 
corporations in disiant Federal courts. 
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Sixth. A billor resolution requiring election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

This is becoming a fixed determination of Democracy. 

Seventh. After overthrowing the capitalistic schemes shown 
in the Torrey bankruptcy bill, allowing creditors to throw debt- 
ors into involuntary bankruptcy, the House afterwards passed 
a voluntary bankruptcy bill for the proper relief of debtors. 

This was another victory for the ple. No more persistent 
fight has the Republican party made recently than that to pass 
the vicious Torrey bankruptcy bill. 

Eighth. A bill for the coinage of silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury and also the seigniorage was passed and afterwards vetoed 
by the President. ‘Then it was carried by the Democrats of the 

ouse by more than 2 to 1 over the veto of their own President 
during first roll call ona yea-and-nay vote. The Republicans 
coming to the help of the President in the second roll call 
and voting almost solidly to support the President's veto of sil- 
ver coinage, carried theday against the Democrats of the House, 
- that bill was defeated by the Republicans voting to sustain 
the veto. 

Ninth. On the free coinage amendment in the extra session 
the anti-repeal bill Democrats again were defeated by the aimost 
solid vote of the Republicans ang with the cuckoo Demo- 
crats. There has never been a time inthe lastdozen years when 
there was not a good majority of the Democrats in the House, 
and also in the Senate, in favor of the restoration of silver and 
its free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, while there has never 
been a time in the same period when the majority of the Repub- 
licans were not against free coinage of silver. 

This fact alone proves the Democratic party to be the true 
bimetallic and silver party, while the Republicans are the gold 
standard and bond-issue party. The Populists generally are in 
favor of greenbacks in preference to either gold or silver, but 
have voted with the Democrats for free coinage during the fight 
for silver, and are in favor of silver coinage as a temporary meas- 
ure, at least, but some seem to favor an ultimate demonetization 
of both gold and silver 

Tenth. The eee bilis as passed have saved to the 
country over $28,000,000, and as these bills first passed the 
House before going to the Senate still greater reductions were 
made. The too great official list has also been greatly reduced 
by this Congress—a thing that the Republicans seemed never 
able to accomplish. 

Eleventh. In addition to the provisions for admission of Utah 
to statehood the House also d bills for the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico. e Republican party have ever 
been ey of admitting these three Territories to statehood. 

Twelfth. A bill re ing the tyrannous Federal election laws 
was promptly pas by this Congress, thus permitting 
States to conduct their own elections without Federal interfer- 
ence. This is surely another triumph for the people. 


GREATEST AND ONLY REFORM CONGRESS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 


There are many other beneficent bills d by this House of 
Representatives, but these, together with the e of the 
Wilson tariff bill as now before us, show beyond dispute the re- 
form work so gloriously begun by the Democratic party. 

Weare recovering vast areas of public lands from the railroad 
companies, making vast reductions in expenditures and in tariff 
taxation, repealing many tyrannous and centralizing election 
laws, and other enactments of the Re ublicans, guarding labor 
from too great an influx of undesirable foreign immigrants, ad- 
pega | to statehood those great Territories so long held out by 
our political opponents, restricting Federal courts from drag- 
ging citizens away from their own homes for trial, making free 
of tariff taxes to the farmers binding twine, burlaps, grain- 
bags and farm machinery, and in every way undoing the bad 
— of the last twenty-five years, and passing good laws 

ns . 

No one Congress for twenty-five years back has passed so many 

good laws for the people in a single term. 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DEMOCRACY AND PLUTOCRACY. 


The Democracy is more surely to-day than ever before the 
party of the people in their struggles to overcome the conspira- 
cies of the plutocracy that seems to wholly dominate and con- 
trol the Republican party of late years. ere can be no mis- 
take about this matter. The Democragy is the hope and defense 
of free government on the American continent. 

To overthrow ere is to give the corporations and com- 
bines, and tariff trusts, and bank, bond, and money syndicates of 
the plutocracy complete control. 

It must not be done. 

Democracy must again and again rise triumphant over all ten- 
dencies toward centralization of power and wealth on the one 
aot and impracticable schemes of socialism and anarchy on the 
other. 

The government of our fathers must live to be the government 


of our children firmly established in the hearts of good and true 
citizens who shall love and defend their country because it se- 
cures equai rights to all and special privileges to none. 

Thus shall Democracy be true to its name, and true to all man- 
kind within the borders of our land. 

The general masses in all parties are honest and sincere, but 
all such should now realize that a final great conflict is at hand 
nese the Democracy on one hand and the plutocracy on the 
other. 

JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY IS THE TRUE DEMOCRACY. 

So I hold and believe that under present conditions the Dem- 
ocratic party should receive the earnest support of the great 
common people, the masses, against the dangerous classes at 
the top, rolling in wealth and selfishness, and also on the other 
extreme the dangerous classes at the bottom, plotting ruin and 
overthrow to all forms of constitutional and representative gov- 
ernment. 

As the better and more intelligent part of the People’s party 
claim to be true Jeffersonian Democrats, so must Democracy 
continue to be the party of the people, and so it has, with slight 
exceptions, proven itself to be during this present session of 
Congress. 

OUR TRIUMPHS ARE NOT YET COMPLETE, 

We are yetin the agonies of the great financial panic pre- 
pared for the unsuspecting people during the close of the last Ad- 
ministration, and sprung upon them by the bank and bond and 
money power at the beginning of this Administration. — 

There were two great purposes and one incidental purpose 
that become apparent to anyone who knows the subtle meth- 
ods of the gold ring in their forcing the monetary panic upon 
our country. 

The first was to take advantage of the condemned Sherman 
law of 1890, and by stampeding the people into a repeal of the 
purchasing clause of that totally obnoxious law, secure thereby 
a more complete establishment of the gold standard, for which 
the Republican party had struggled for so many years under 
the cunning leadership of their great Senator from Ohio, JOHN 
SHERMAN, and their Reed organ in the House. 

SHERMAN was their leader at the beginning of the programme 
of silver demonetization, and he was in at the close to lead the 
solid, or almost solid, phalanx of his party, in league with such 

Eastern Democrats as they could command. 

This, their first great purpose, under the false cry of those 
who presided like imps of Hades over the torments of the panic 
and money famine which wey had evoked, they accomplished, 
and the purchase of silver bullion was stopped. 

Their second great purpose was to drive Congress into the au- 
thorization of a great bond issue, that the holders of wealth and 
money, which could no longer be safely invested in times of 

ic in any forms of property or enterprise, might be invested 

n tax-exempted gold bonds; and further, that they — use 

the enlarged public debt made by these bond issues for the basis 

of their future banking operations, and thus continue their con- 

trol over the volume of money in circulation, and so control 

— of all products, and thus still further subjugate the men 
of toil. 

But in this, their second chief purpose, they totally failed to 
capture this Democratic Congress. They were promptly met 
by an almost solid Democracy in Congress backed by a most 
brave and patriotic Judiciary Committee and other strong com- 
mittees of the House, and so their bank and bond scheme was 
totally defeated, so far as Congress was concerned. 

The people have not yet begun to properly appreciate the 
victory of this Democratic Congress over the money power in 
defeating their gigantic bond scheme. 

The third and incidental purpose, as I have named it, that 
the panic producers had in view was to so distress the people, ruin 
debtors, destroy and force down ae and profits, and so fill 
the land with tramps and suffering among the people, all of 
which things are the legitimate fruits of money famines, that 
the workers of the scheme could, in league with their faithful 
allies, the Republicans, say behold what ruin the people bring 
upon themselves by threatening to reform the tariff; behold 
what falling of prices and tumbling down of industries comes 
upon you as soon as you touch the sacred monopolies of high 
tariff. So has the land been filled with the calamity howls of 
the false prophets who would, if they could, have deceived the 
entire people by ascribing falling prices and all the usual re- 
sults of money panics falsely to the efforts of the people to se- 
cure tariff reform. 


DEMOCRACY HAS TURNED BACK THE PEOPLE'S ENEMIES. 

In defeating this organized combination of the intrenched 
money and tariff trusts. Democracy has again triumphed, and as 
the American citizens in a million homes shall read and contem- 
— and realize how, like a strong fortress, their Democratic 

ngress has stood between them and their foes, and how the 
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strong, deep flood of danger that threatened the overthrow of free- 
dom for the people who toil and delve was turned back by the one 

reat party that had the courage and wisdom and power to do so, 
Fee when the people come tothink these things over and realize 
how great their rescue, they willarise from their humble homes 
among the hills and valleys and kindle anew the fires of hope 
and joy on the altars of liberty throughout the land. They will 
study anew the record of the Fifty-third Congress and watch 
eagerly to grasp the hands and pledge anew their support to the 
patriotic men who have saved their homes and property from 
the despoilers and the usurers. 

THE NEXT GREAT QUESTION BEFORE US. 


The tariff contest will soon be over and then we take up the 
next and greatest controversy of the age. It is the money ques- 
tion. Our platform shall be more money and less misery, and 
the first step shall be the restoration of silver to unlimited coin- 
age on the ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting to compromise with 
any other nation on earth. In my recent speech in this House 
on Money, Banks, and the Debts of the World, delivered June 
5, I have given such a full treatment of the entire money ques- 
tion that I will not enter upon that question again at this time. 

THE NEXT GREAT STEP TO BE TAKEN, 

The next step before the great party of the people, after hav- 
ing so promptly overthrown the citadels of the high-tariff barons, 
is to turn now upon the citadels of the money power. 

The demonetization of silver in 1873 was the crime of the age 
and the Republican party have accompanied the treachery of 
that act by bend and refunding schemes and contractions of pa- 
per money; and in every way possible they have strengthened 
the power of those who both in Europe and America have con- 
spired to subjugate the world to the gold standard and render 
laboring man everywhere a slave in eifcct, if not in name, to the 
money power. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS THE TRUE SILVER PARTY. 

It is the mission of the Democratic party to reverse these legis- 
lative processes and restore silver to free and unlimited coinage 
at the old standard ratio of 16 to 1, and under such Democratic 
leadership as Silver Dick BLAND and Antimonopoly BRYAN and 
others we will do it. 

By both tradition and action the Democratic party is and al- 
ways has been when in power in favor of true bimetallism—that 
is, in favor of the untrammeled use of both gold and silver as 
standard money without discrimination against either or charge 
for mintage. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS THE TRUE GOLD STANDARD PARTY, 

That our political opponents may have an opportunity to 
study their own party record and be confirmed in the great work 
they have done to suppress and defeat free coinage of silver, I 
append a brief statement showing how large a majority they 
have constantly given to the gold standard side of this question. 

Political parties must be judged by the action of their majori- 
ties—and as the Democrats have given on all fair tests majori- 
ties for free coinage of silver, thus proving themselves the great 
silver party of this country—so the Republican party have given 
constant and overwhelming majorities against silver. 

Even in the vote of March 1 of this roe on the question of 
coining the seigniorage and the silver bullionalready on hand 
they guve a majority of nearly 4 to 1 against it, and for free coin- 
age last year at the extra session they gave a majority of over 8 
to lagainst it. Here is the Republican vote for and against 
silver in both House and Senate on the dates given. 

The vote in the House, April 8, 1886, was: 


OD ad is i naan nhene reunenhnneban as nie 30 

in alates dpa a nachna (sanh~s uss ae qann 98 
In the House, June 7, 1890: 

i 9 nd chin nnndd dha enneeesoinntnbens oceiedilg 15 

I 0 tN 5 iat ow ods os onan sha eas ee neat ae 127 
In the House, June 25, 1890: 

i tin ocak bensidnenc con ccndhevaeesceuactens 23 

ee a iienike sn s0ennbebhemeccnweseecccon 130 
In the Senate, June 17, 1890: 

ee oe. acne cn cane 15 

neon 22 
In the House, March 24, 1892: 

ae 11 

ia cee 67 
In the Senate, July 2, 1892: 

| Reb 11 

NE ow sa negeebeeninire.., -..o00n 19 
In the House, July 13, 1892: 

eo iis nhid wabhaclieitceiibciices «eos se 9 

i 60 
In the House, August 23, 1893: 

Tee TN ee 13 

oo RE 111 





In the House, March 1, 1894: 
Republicans for sdabsuQactisie nesses 
Republicans against 

WALL STEET IN THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS. 

But some will say to me: Is not your President against free 
coinage? Iam compelled to answer in the affirmative, and al- 
though every Republican President from the days of Grant 
down to the present time has beenagainstsilver, yet lam deeply 
regretting that the present Executive also has followed in that 
same line, and I believe they are all wrong. butit is not possi- 
ble for any man to republicanize the Democratic party on the 
silver question. The Republican party is still responsible for 
demonetizing silver and keeping it demonetized so far. 

If we have a Chief Executive to-day that is against silver and 
holding to the gold standard with the Republicans, it is but a 
temporary and political accident of the times. Itis but what 
might naturally be expected to happen to the Democratic party, 
or any other party, if they go into New York to find presiden- 
tial candidates. Surrounded by all the glittering temptations 
and plutocratic powers and policies of Wall street, and taught 
purely from their standpoint, we need not look for any true 
Democracy on the money question from that quarter of the 
country. Itis full of adherents to the European money power. 

The so-called Democrats even in this House that come from 
New York and the North Atlantic States are often found voting 
with the Republicans. They are more nearly Republicans than 
Democrats on the money question, and even on other questions 
where the power of corporations and syndicates of wealth come 
up in conflict with the great body of our people. They seem to 
be unable to look beyond the self-interest of the rich of their 
own great cities. 

Neither upon them nor the President would I charge dis- 
honesty, but they are wrong on these questions. The Demo- 
cratic party in the interior, and in the great and rising West, 
and in the South, and in the Southwest, is right and will stand 
as it has alwaysstood, by the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver. 

The Republican party, as it has been for many years, will 
continue to be the gold-standard party, and will stand by 
the laws and record they have made. If the North Atlantic 
Democrats desire the same let them go with the Republicans, 
where they belong. They must not any longer seek to hamper 
and embarrass the great, broad, and patriotic Democracy of the 
people in their titanic struggle with plutocracy. 

The Democracy is essential to the preservation of free institu- 
tions and liberty of the individual on the American continent; 
and our Democratic party will go on recovering from its mis- 
takes and overcoming the treachery of its enemies by the very 
instincts of the party and genius of its name and righteousness 
of its principles until the money powerand bond and gold stand- 
ard forces are overthrown and the rights of every man, woman, 
and child re“stablished again in this country without any fur- 
ther intolerable tribute to either the gold baronsor tariff barons 
of the Atlantic coast. 


The Tariff. 


Whoever does the best that can be done does well. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID A. DE 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


ARMOND, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time has at last come when as practical 
legislators and as Democrats we must choose between the Mc- 
Kinley law and the House tariff bill with the Senate amend- 
ments. The Ist day of last February the House passed a tariff 
bill; more than five months later that bill passed the Senate, 
with many amendments, some of them very important, but much 
the greater number of comparatively small consequence. 

For a month and the third of a month, eager as we all have 
been to return to our homes after being here at the Capitol so 
long, the best efforts of the best of men, noblest of Democrats, 
truest of tariff reformers, were devoted to the work of reaching 
an agreement respecting the amendments made by the Senate 
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time”) has had and still has the deadliest opposition of the Re- 
publican party, in and out of Congress. 

The protectionists, the monopoiisis, the founders and agents 
of trusts. desire no greater good fortune tham the failure of this 
bill and the continuance of McKinleyism. If we should suffer 
this measure to be lost, monopolists would hold high carnival; 
protectionists would celebrate the people's overthrow with bon- 





and rejected by the House, so that the perfected bill might be 
such a measure of genuine tariff reformas would delight all who 
are sincere Democrats and be a lasting and incalculable bless- 
ing to the people of these United States. 

‘The Democratic conferees upon the part of the House, as well 
as those of the same party representing the Senate, all true tariff 
reformers, realized from the first that it would be useless to 
agree upon what could not be adopted by both Houses. Long | fires and illuminations; poverty would groan in its hopeles-ness; 
ago it was discovered that in the nominal Democratic majority | idleness would find promised employment vanishing; a disap- 
in the Senate were and are men who are not with the Demo- pointed, disgusted people would turn deaf ears to those who 
cratic party upon the tariff issue. These few persons are really might essay to preach tariff reform: misery would become a na- 

tectionisis, and therefore upon the tariff question are really tional heritage, and a great cause would be lost for many many 


- Republicans, No such agreement as tariff reformers earnestly | years. Well may we learn from our political enemies to avoid 


desire would be safe where these marplots could lay hands upon the eourse which for their exaltation and for our humiliation 
and destroy it. they long to see us take. 

At length these conspirators against tariff reform, still wear- The Democratic party must now do the best it ean do, for the 
ing Democratic livery, showed unmistakably that they butawait | good that must ensue immediately, and for the greater good 
theopportunity to join their natural allies, the Republieans,and which doing our best to-day will enable us to accomplish in the 
by icil ing the bill which they voted for forty daysago, defeat all near future. 
tariff legislation for this session of Congress. There is butone| Any fair comparison must convince the most skeptical Demo- 
way to put any tariff bill into law this year,and that is by the | crat that the law which we may now secure, the only one within 
concurrence of this House in the Senate amendments. Toagain our reach, the House bill with the Senate amendments, is in- 
trust the bill to the unholy Senatorial alliance of Repubiicans, | comparably better than the McKinley law. 
unsound Democrats, and bounty-seeking Populists is to lose it.| The average duty under the McKinley law is 49.58 per cent; 
[doubt if there isone man in either House of Congress who | under this bill as amended it is 38.68 per cent. The rate under 
does not realize that our only vourse now is to take the House | the Mills bill was, On the average, 42.38 per cent. Under the 
bill with the Senate amendments or disperse, with the McKin- | Wilson bill the rate would average 35.51 per cent. Under the 
ley iaw in force. act of 1833 it was 47.10. 

f the bill as we can now get it is better than the eng Under the bill which we now ean make law, plows, harrows, 
law, the duty of every Democratic member of this House is, I | reapers, mowers, planters, cultivators, horserakes, thrashing 
submit, plainandimperative. Imightremark thatI have never | machines, cotton gins, binding-twine, cotton ties, wool, lum- 
been timid or a laggard in the cause of tariff reform. I would | per, salt, and many other necessaries now heavily taxed, will 
go far beyond the scope not only of the tariff billas itcamefrom | pe admitted free of duty. Woolen goods, blankets, metal goods, 
the Senate. but also of the biil as it passed the House. glassware, chemicals, carpets, hats, caps, boots, shoes, and very 

I long for the dawning of the day when nothing reasonably | many other things, without which our people could not live in 2 
necessary for use in the family .at the workshop, or on thefarm | state of civilization, will bear much lower rates of duty than 
of any of the good peor of this Republic, shall be made higher | under the McKinley law. The duty on lead and zinc products is 
im price or more difficult to procure because of any tariff or | peduced one-half, and on coal and on iron ore almost one half. 
other legislation; when Congress shall never —— make laws | And then, the bill still carries the income tax, not to punish 
for wealthy protectionists instead of the struggling ; when | the rich, but to relieve the poor and equalize the burdens of 
out of the incomes of the rich, instead of the necessities of the | government, aud many millions of dollars will pour into the 
poor, shall arise the revenues of the Government. Indeed, I ae each year from this source. 
oe Se ee cokes ae earns ee vain was the struggle! Neither greed nor treason could rob the 
but dt starts 3 ue 4a the | right direction and by the right road. | polo paces of the land of the relief which the income tax will 
Seen wo shall travel fast urneg fan.’ ; Sir, with all its faults and blemishes, there is too much of 

> —_ _— o. ee yee prorn at 4 ood in this bill with the Senate amendments incorporated in 
aie aad i © f - me ge wes 6 the nelle in rn 1 | 1t—too much of justice, too much of relief for the masses—to 

a few weeks after our great vietory a "> > | leave ground of justification or excuse for any Democrat who 
expressed the hope that Congress might be called in extraor- Orin vaaritlaine 2, 


_. | May a 
ae koe ocmenes m —_ Me ame alist chow —_ aoe Some talk about the House surrendering to the Senate. The 


5 : Democrats of the House know no such word as surrender. [For 
been ever since, that a grand opportunity was presented to Mr. the good of the y and the 


; 2 ood of the people, irrespective of 

Slice maehd sieicabane ieee be comedian tiie ade party, we bow to the imevitabl. . We have no right to reject 
diately after entering upon the Presidential ottice in Maseh. 1893. age gyms be of — rea be our ople, aWo 7 no 
He lost for himself and for his party the great political oppor- ‘ill 5 rae Ce a. = oe re ing’ aden > “4 ; “1d 
ce to eee. ction aa oo crah the alans of this first gress battl om 
So Snes ated Saree nt ommiwent my perty camp as victors upon the tield from which we have driven the 


and my country would be signally and gloriously promoted by : 
an carly extra session devoted to reforming the tariff, that in| enemy. It is true the enemy has fallen back upon other in- 


the last hours ofthe Fifty-second Congress I didall Icould dotode- | trenchments. ; 
feat the conference seport upon eae ee the great appropriation Thése weshall carry later. Weareenlistedfor thewar. The 
bills, carrying a World's Fair appropriation to which I was op- Americanfarmer, mechanic, laborer, must have an open market, 
posed, thus (if the effort had succeeded) making an extra ses- free raw materials, low taxes, reasonable wages,a fair field. We 
sion inevitable. Butall that is past, and I allude to it only in- | ave proud of the superb Democracy which has not faltered or 
cidentally to note, in sadness, a lost opportunity which the | failed. The mighty Democratic hosts are not responsible for 
President did not see, and to state afresh that I address myself | 20y miserable creature, wherever he may be, who may have 
to the question now before us asa humble soldier in the ad- | temporarily hurt a grand cause and, happily, permanently dis- 
vanced column of tariff reformers, with neither respect nor sym- | abled himself. 
pathy for any ‘alse Democrats, in the Senate or here or else- We Democrats of the House shall at once amend the bill which 
where, whe would deny to a noble but sorely distressed people | we are about to adopt, in so far as we can amend it, by passing 
the fullest measure of relief or the largest amount of practical | bills to put sugar, iron, coal,and barbed wire upon the free list. 
goed attainable. And we shall follow these amendments with others, until, if we 
The a party is the party of protection. Protection | can have our way, we shall have a tariff law which shall gather 
and genuine turiff reform are implacable foes. we may | revenue from the people in proportion to their ability to pay, 
judge of the merits of this bill as it passed the Senate by noti and shall give trusts and monopolies their death-blow. Repub- 
the attitude of the blicans toward it. How do they lican protection has created and sustained and mide powerful 
the measure? What is their choice as between it and the these trusts and monopolies, and it is not our fault nor the fault 
Kinley law’ No man who has been here or has read the news- | of our party if these public enemies have found in one branch of 
papers d ring the time of this tariff le need or an | Congress a few friends who do not profess to be Republicans. 
answer to these questions. All Seow thal te bil our | The of the American Revolution are not to be dishon- 
votes we now make law (for what mind outside an asylum | ored use Benedict Arnold was a traitor. 
is so d as to harbor the thought or fear that the -| The apostles are not to be disgraced by the apostacy of Judas. 
deut would veto the best tariff bill which can be passed at this | The true and tried Democracy must not sutier discomfiture be- 
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cause some Benedict Arnold or Judas Iscariot may have professed 
devotion to its exalted principles, to betray the party. 

If we do not now destroy the trusts and monopolies that op- 
press the people, it is because the Republicen party has made 
them too strong to be finally overcome in the trst battle. But 
when the bill now under consideration shail have become a law, 
these foes of good government shall be less powerful. Even the 
sugar trust, about which we hear so much, will see a sad day 
when its creator and benefactor. the McKinley law, is wiped 
from the statute book. Republicans have pretended that they 
gave the people free sugar. 

The claim is false. They gave the trust free raw sugar and 
for the benefit of the trust taxed the people 60 cents upon each 
100 pounds of refined sugar. It is only the refined sugar which 
enters into use among our people. and that, I repeat, is not free 
under the Mckin ey law, but taxed 60 cents upon each 100 pounds; 
and the 60 cents is given to the trust. No wonder this trust is 
too strong for us to throw off entirely until the good people 
strengthen the Democratic ranks in the Senate. 

And this is not all the Republicans did about sugar. They 
gave the sugar-growers of Louisiana and Nebraska about $10,- 
000,000 a year in bounties. Now this bill as it went from the 
House on the Ist day of last February gave the people free sugar 
in fact as well as in name, the 60 cents per 100 pounds given the 
trust by the McKinley law being wholly taken away—left in the 
pockets of the people. 

The Senate amended the bill so as to take a little more money 
from the people as asugar tax, to lessen the extortions of the 
trust nearly one-half, and to keep in the Treasury the $10,000,- | 
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000 of the people’s money which the McKinley law takes ont 
yearly and gives away in bounties. And besides all this, the 
Senate amendments will put into the Treas iry over 340,000,000 
yearly from the tix on sugar. What the people pay into the 
Treasury in suger tax is saved tothem many times over by lower 
taxes or no taxes at all on many other things. And, as I have 
already said, the House Democrats will not let this day close 
without passing through this body a bill to free sugar from all 
tax and make it cheaper than it ever yet has been. 

Surely, we shall not be expected to answer for the Senate, es 
pecially for the un-Democratic membership in that chamber 

We have done the best we could do to give the people the full 
measure of tariff reform. We are doing to-day the best that 
can now be done forthe people: and to their sound judgment and 
sense of justice we appeal for our vindication, to the end that 
the Democratic party may carry forward to triumphant accom- 
plishment the great work upon which it has entered in earnest, 
and inwhich but few have faltered. We shall to-day send the 
bill. as the Senate passed it, to the 


*resident. 

We shall thus save to the people hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually—more than $141,000.000 a year on woo!ens alone 
revive languishing industries, awaken well-founded hopes inthe 
hearts of the despairing, onen for the idle the way to prolitable 
employment, arouse the enterprising to fresh ellorts in fruitful 
fields, and, reanimated by the contidence of ourconstituents, the 
true Democraey may press forward to the comp etion of the re- 
forms which will bring prosperity and happiness under good 
government. Whoever doesthe best thatcan be done does well. 

Here are some tables for comparisons: 
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Importations of the fiscal year | Estimated duties by bill (HH. 
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ending June 30, 18938— R. 4864), as passed by the under- 
Schedules. meena | 
yr . nee ; Senate (July |Present) House | Senate 
Values. | Duty received. House. 9). ” | law bill bill 

| Per cent.' Per cent. Per cent 

A I I I as ond ccmnnnsnsennaenein #21,066,224.25 | $6, 284,555.13 #5, 096,316.00 | $4,860,370.05 | 31.61 25. 09 24.44 
B Earths, earthenware, and glassware..-.............-.....- 23, 666,698.85 | 12,118,239. 41 &, 050, 370. 31 | 8, 333, 152. 65 51. 20 34. 13 35. 21 
Cc Metals, and manufactures of... ........-.-..--..-... siete tna 46,206, 500.64 | 26,954, 071. 84 15, 605, 146.03 | 16, 878, 956. 08 58. 33 34. 99 36, 53 
D Woed,and manmfactures Of....................ccccccne---- 2, 247,205. 40 | 714, 518.62 488, 098. 36 | 484,931.17 | 31.79 21.96 | 23. 62 
E i ing pair nua n dnedked panbahnestnmminaneel 109, 817, 948.14 | 193, 204. 48 16, #32. 14 48, 478,957.57 | 14.55 | Free _.| 39. 59 
¥F Topacce, and manufactures. ...................--.2.--2.-- 12, 688, 407. 12 14, 831, 989. 99 11, 528,783.11 | 13, 337,977.28 | 117.82 91.58 | 105.95 
G Agricultural products and provisions. ..............--... 41, 526, 276. 40 | 9 .78 | 9, 594, 583. 51 33. 21 21.59 23. 10 
H Spirits, wines, and other beverages. .....................- 13, 874, 921. 06 | , 421, 347.5 8, 165, 386. 86 5 60, 69 | 61.01 
1 Os ante ccdedecxsdonsibecles danwavsesacnes 20, 510, 438. 98 | a 85. 8, 929, 286. 92 38.45 | 43. 54 
J Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of -............- 41,706, 792. 44 | | 12,721, 4g 13, 848, 060. 04 Ww. Sl 41.05 
K i ge ee ee eae 36,913, 737.16 | 36,404, 797. | 14,714, 879. 2% 18, 019, 778. 37 29.78 | 18, 82 
L SE I 0th ihn Kainn odin oie eabansmunanndt nate 37,919, 948. 92 20, 310, 258. 74 17, 113, 647. 62 17, 580, 653. 77 45. 13 46. 39 
M I, HE OO en cnedinge ss 6eccnuns onccdnuies oumeneal 8, 680, 319. 32 2, 070, 124, 10 1, 658, 398. 97 | 1,78! , 922. 00 19. 10 | 20. 53 
N I sti athe tad Desa alse tesain dint indslsls saigiitianaceteadaaieaadl 54, 975, 796. 63 14, 573, 886. 16 13, 100,352.45 | 13, 444, 152. 56 |} 26.33 24. 45 
RE Se eee re a eens. 1, 364, 192. 47 258, 951. 01 258, 951.01 | 203, 973. 33 18. 98 18, 98 18.73 

Articles transferred to free list by both House and Sen- | | 
Gt icdaned cune dvwenth wandiad cekdetcdeduoetdinneaabeaainl 41, 398, 000. 71 Be Ein anak dsdnameett cn oaseks cheek. 27. 63 
514, 463,408.49 | 198,373, 452.97 | 124,657,429.32 | 179, 251, 142. 16 49.58 35. 51 38. 68 











NotTe.—The computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that are 


free of duty, by either the present law, House, or Senate bills are excluded. 





NN i elit Eis shall eal aaa nceskeshamnes cdtiniacmaiietpdammitbiduaensayadédieini 
SS asia eet ow crates es haionles a puheaace trend diadinaabbamittninnce 
I akin, GIS Achsintsl dn sllddd malcea asain ines 9 eashnuncerceiadeaineiiniaiiie ndainee dae 





II. 


Astatement showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate dill in place of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 


English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weighing 11} ounces per yard: Cost per 
yard 1s. 3d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: 


McKinley duty (38} cents per pound+40 per cent per yard)..........-.- 89. 80 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard) .__._.. ir stata spitniaaticheane 10. 80 





a ee 29. 00 


The samples No.1 to No.6 attached to the respective statements represent 
actual importations made in the current year. The prices are the actual 
invoice prices, as passed by the appraiser's department in New York. 

Bogie cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York. 
54 es wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per y 14. 2id., less 7 per 





cent, 27 cents net per yard: 
Cents. 
Renate dusy (parent) per Pardee eee Der van.........--- 42-08 
a  . ~ ssc scesce eee . 31.60 





Ad valorem 
rate. 


| Per cent. | 


Dutiable value. Duty. Decrease of duty. 





apaatnwiai #400, 069, 658.48 | $198, 373, 452. $7 49. 58 oui 
neleeiamenies 351, 041, 963. 12 124, 657, 429. 82 | 35. 51 873, 716, OB3. 65 


eonigas 463, 447, 163. 11 179, 251, 142. 16 38. 68 


19, 122,310. 81 


English overcoatings, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 inches per yard: Price ls. 9d. net per 
yard, 42 cents net per yard: 


Cents 

McKinley duty (33 cents per pound-+40 per cent), per yard ...........__. 70. 45 
SES GU (SPOT CONE), WOE FORT. 6 nc cin inne ec cccccccccccecccc 16. 80 
Saved to consumer i la ; .-- 53.65 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the portof New York, 
57 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 62) 
cents per yard: 





Cents 

McWinley duty (44 cents per pound-}-50 per cent), per yard.._........__. 861 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard i somn tpcneplsiale lida deen clbiiiaal dibs ataade 31} 
Saved to consumer... ee nals : 5b 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inehes wide 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: 


Cents? 
McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard+50 per cent), per yard_...... 24 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard _- Teeitgdabihbteleaaon ntnhablignie 9 





Saved to consumer................... 
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French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the port of New York, 


30 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 
Cents. 

McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard +50 per cent), per yard....... 20 

DRRRS SHG LP POE CON UE Fev csncacsectencesinasesnssbabakeoresias 10 


Saved to consumer 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


1892-'93. Seeperts ot manutactares WE WE cake sche bicvechodednnnte’ $36,993,000 
NEED ntwistcbddleketide edb sdabdentade<ciainuiaiaabicwes 36,448,000 
ee Wy TT I on once ruacus.cnduse sembsocatee= 73,441,000 
1889-'90. Census year, domestic manufactures: 
i ns hi serio i ees Geter oie $133, 577, 000 
Worsted goods............... Suilvhdotenshen Gaile 79, 194, 000 
Hosiery and knit goods............ $67, 241, 000 
Deduct cotton hosiery............. 17, 000, 000 
Carpet 777000 
Bi achcseii ta eummes Sisltie tide dc sicthaknk 
*____. $10, 782, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures _.............-..... 384, 223, 000 
Add 33) per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits... 128, 074, 000 
Cost of wool manufactures to consumers..........- 512, 297, 000 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate bill on same 
amounts: 
TERDOUURGIORA, « o ccneccan eocssvens winlamndio sm ------ 836, 993, 000 
|, Re ineieicienaataienin 16, oor 000 
53, 658, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures, #310,000,000, 
reduced from an average of 100 percent duty 
to 45 per cent rate as aresult of free wool... 224,525,000 


1 = 
Add 33) per cent as profits......... sienedosshene Oe Tee. “4 





0” 870,911, 000 





Amount saved to consumers on the woolen schedule 
only under Senate bill. _............ ‘sinhistnl waciseabne 141 


Il. 


Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, 
and Senatebdill, with per cent of reduction by Senate bill on the undermentioned 


















Per cent 
of = 
Articles. ae Meer tion by 
bill over 
M 
bill. 
Camphor, refined............... 15, 25 12. 20 10 18. 68 
Sumac, extract of .............. 28. 24 10 56, 97 
Epsom salts ........-. edb cecwSeces 63. 90 38. 34 25.51 33. 40 
GET INL ccnccnseagusecnsese apes 50.17 100. 35 43, 87 56. 28 
RSS 25 28. 65 20 30. 19 
prepared for smoking. 141. 58 169. 65 84. 82 50 
aS 25 30. 84 20. 56 83. 33 
Siehen ania bene ohmemnnenene 19. 64 19. 64 16. 37 16. 66 
pinchtCebeanedouncsteesezes 21.14 21.14 17. 62 16. 66 
ee basalt ales ie 25. 80 25. 80 21.50 16. 66 
Spirit varnishes ............. Ro 74. 56 69. 56 59. 56 14. 38 
other varnishes ............ 40 35 2% 28. 57 
Sab dled snocuedbevieon ace ‘ 142. 48 143. 48 71, 24 50 
Ground in oil (putty) 189. 50 189. 50. 94.75 50 
White lead.............. 39. 47 59. 21 29. 60 50 
Nitrate of potash... .. 21. 32 21. 32 10. 66 50 
Bicarbonate of soda... 45. 35 60. 47 30, 24 50 
Bichromate of soda... .. 45. 59 20 2% 45. 16 

Strychnia, or strychnine. 117. 24 93. 79 70. 34 25 

oatpaer, sublimed 34. 39 28. 66 20 20. 22 
SE GOUE asc cinssccccswwen 14. 86 19. 81 10 49. 52 
ED GD nwaveccecsudeceh 50 60 35 41. 67 
Suiesboe keen snnnghae bens 40 55 30 45. 45 
Empty....... erick es ahinnenaids 70.17 70.17 52. 63 25 
Pisin thtenandachecnenbanin 71, 48 71, 48 53. 61 25 
Demijohns, IN co icncestens he 87.91 37.91 28. 43 23 
Manufactures of glass ......... 40 60 35 41.67 
Cylinder glass, polished, unsil- 

PRE Ahan cekavensinnes sdainneun 17- 64 20- 64 13- 48 25- 38 
Plate glass, fluted, ete .........| 49- 64 49- 64 87- 43 25- 33 
Plate glass, unsilvered cast,ctc. 98-174 98-174 88-122 10- 30 
Plate glass, cast, silvered 

above 24 by 60..................) 37. 04 49. 39 31, 28 36. 67 
—— and crown glass, sil- | 
i | ee A ae Soe 

niiwetastetadeass 41. 

Sraaes a sabia winiow’ 

ee ewee cen enn nccnenccne coce 45 35 22, 22 
nSonugsiats bidikeaewem pisduees 2% 25 20 20 
BPO BER. ccnadsiincniinsnwedasedces | 23- 37 26- 41 15- 21 40. 47 
Iron in pigs, ete------ 22-22.) 42.70 42.70 22.77 46. 67 
SUID INGE Koti ns dank dincteesace 42.70 47.83 28. 47 40. 48 


a ET 


Tee a TT 
He : 1a 
2 2 | 


Ili—Continued. 
Statenent of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, 


and Senate bill, etc.—Continued. 








Mills bill 
Articles. (1888). 
Scra) oe as draenei denaibionit 38. 39 
RE nh, aca ehoe 27- 53 
Barsof "rolled ata 56. 18 
Boiler or other plate iron or 
DEL Miicsbhebdscdlenbeahetess 95 
aa ee 60. 67 
Sheets of iron or steel, com- 
mon or black.......... 62- 25 
, |) eee Free ..... 
Tin, manufactures of - 40 
Steel ots, Otc ....... 22- 45 
Wire rac ciatinn hen 34 
Cast-iron vessels, etc 28. 31 
Malleable iron castings... ...... 36. 37 
Cin cntihenadaussnne oqut 29. . 


REE 2h cn andaen samreecnty 
PD Cc i rscdsocenwenencs gehts 
ease Lonnnneekecs wate 
Railway fish plates nese aveaid 
Hand, back, and other saws... 


8 


8 
SSESeeseseserressHsseRE 


wiews 

Plates, roiled, brazier's copper. 
ONE BOONE o. cccc nnn cancccenccoses 
Sliver teal .......000--e-202- cee ° 


KBR B =F 








111.85 
oney 44 3 
Crangee, lemons, and ame... 15- 33 
ts, sweetmeats, etc - 35 
Nuts, not shelled (almonds)... 51. 34 
Nuts, shelled (almonds) -....... 42. 42 
Filberts, not shelled ._.......... 52.90 
Peanuts, unshelled__......._... | 54. 64 
Extractof meat................ 20 
Spirits, distilied................ 73-294 
Cotton cloth: 
Not over 100 threads: ~ 
40 
40 
40 
Bleached 40 
DLN, caulkdncuednece secs 40 
Cwvles, cordage, and twine....| 16- 25 
Bagging for cotton... .......... 15. 24 
WOE os cnadden<nncen ance 40 


Shawls, woolen, not above 40 
cents per pound ............-. 
Knit fabrics n not above 40 cents 


Lenn not over 50cents per | 
ent i accom iaeaas ls 
sik. partiail y manufactured... 


Silk. bes gorings, ete _.. 
eee eae 


a 
— 
o 


SEBaRSS SRaSS B S RBRNSRSR SESSESS S88 5 
eu 





sole 
onias japan 


ned 
All not ihily lly provided for... 
Boots Sd cabin tak syns 


Manufactures of India rubber 
Umbrellas covered with silk 




















Per cent 
| “ —— 
McKinley, Senate | con.?y 
a 
bill. bill. | bill over 
McKinley 
| bill. 
43 59 40. 49 
25- 53 16- 32 25- 40 
61.77 4 27.25 
54 2 53.70 
58. 24 39.99 | 24. 47 
25- 70 20- 55 | 21-30 
78. 44 42,32 46. 05 
bd 85 | 36. 36 
29- 50 , 20- 40 | 20- 35 
a | 22. 67 | 33. 33 
26.97 | 17.98 33, 33 
21.83 16. 37 48.57 
35. 33 23. 55 | 33. 34 
47. 28 30 | 36, 55 
41- 86 30 27- 62 
23- 46 3-30 | 446 
r 72.18 | 2 j 65. 36 
40 25 | 37. 50 
47-111 33- 67 | 28- 40 
83.72 | 41, 86 | 50 
3% | 2 | 42. 86 
44. 87 | 30 CO 33. 14 
77.78 20 61. 43 
36. 65 | 18. 33 50 
23.77 14. 26 40 
30 25 16. 67 
30 2% 16. 67 
30 25 16. 67 
29.19 14.59 50 
45 35 22. 22 
30 20 $3. 33 
30 20 33. 35 
35 25 28. 57 
111. 85 83. 89 25 
64.19 41.08 2 
44. 83 22. 42 | 48.99 
12- 31 i ae 
35 30 14. 29 
51.31 30. 80 40.01 
42. 42 28. 28 33. 33 
52.90 35. 32 33. 35 
72. 86 | 20 72. 85 
17.95 | 15 10. 87 
91-367 65-264 28 
35.17 25. 05 37. 39 
38. 60 26. 53 31. 27 
40. 80 30. 54 25. 15 
42. 39 32. 39 23. 59 
43. 27 35 | 18, 88 
43. 84 33.84) 11- 40 
16- 31 10- 20 40-17 
82. 52 | Free ..... 100 
278. 65 30 89. 23 
150. 39 | 35 76.71 
136 35 74.7 
80-104 35 66- 71 
| 86-106 35 72 
| 85-104 25- 35 66- 71 
| 60. 50 20 66. 94 
50 45 10 
50 45 10 
50 45 10 
50 45 10 
50 45 10 
25 20 20 
35 25 28. 57 
25. 19 20. 15 20 
147. 32 66. 06 
22.72 12. 12 46. 65 
28. 68 14. 34 50 
20 15 25 
33. 93 20 41.06 
27.99 20. 99 | 2 
23, 22 15.48 | 33. 32 
10 BD  dangnance-se- 
80 20 33, 38 
10 es 0 
25 20 20 
30 25 14, 29 
5B 45 18. 18 
15 Free ..... 100 
6.49 | Free ..... 100 
11.80 | Free _._.. 100 
18.52 | Free -... 100 
6.47 | Free _.... 100 
10 Free -...- 100 


A 
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IV. 


Appropriations made by the Fifty-sirst and Fifty-second Congresses, and by extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, fiscal years 1891 to 1895, inclusive, 












Fifty-third Cen- 


Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. 

































gress. 

Title, At Fauna Re 7 : Pe eTg 

First session, | Second session, | First session, | Second session and first 

1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. ae ee 

| 895. 

ee ee Ree oma os i ; ener oe oe 
Agriculture. .... 2.2.2... - eee ee cece ee cee e ee eee ee eecenereenensencees eatnnse $1, 799, 100. 00 $3, 028, 153. 50 | $3, 232, 995. 50 $3, 323, 500. 00 | $3, 222, 023. 06 
ATMY. 2.2222 nec ee enn eee cence e cece eee cerns ccnenceeceeennaceanerseseaecsees 24, 206, 471. 79 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 308, 499. 82 24, 225, 639.78 | 23, 502, 884. 68 
Diplomatic and consular. ..... 2.2.0. --ceeeeeeececcnececceceeeseeeteeereeee 1, 710, 815. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 | 1, 563, 918. 76 
District of Columbia. ......-.--..- cence cence eee e cence cece seneeeseeneaenes 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 597, 125. 17 5, 317, 973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 5, S44, 593. 57 
Fortifications ............-.-2eseseee ee ecee een ccccec enc cenaceceneneraereres 4, 232, 935. 3, 774, 803. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 | 2’ 427, 004. 00 
BONO ooo nnd odccnvcscnsecsecescccccccecescsececevesececawasecsnescecoseses 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854, 240. 38 9. 329. 648. 49 
Legislative, etc. .....-.ccccececc cece ence eee ce eet ceeerercercenrcseesscecess 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 21, 308, 295. 79 
Military ACADOMY «2... ccncee cence cccccececccecccsccccccscccctenccessens 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 28, 917. 33 432, 556. 12 406, 523. 08 
ee rr eee ccconssesee - _ a 53 31, 541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 22, 104, 061. 38 25, 327, 126. 72 
Pension, including deficiencies @ .........-.----0e nee ceeeneeeeeneeeeeeees 123, 779, 368. 35 164, 550, 383. 34 154, 411,682.00 | 180, 681, 074. 85 151, 581, 570. 00 
ER asics. csnacsciunudpabechcea nacnendnknenengpneeacosnenersnnhesccus 72, 226, 698.99} 77,907, 222.61} 80,331,276. 73 | 84,004,314. 22 | 87, 256, 599.58 
River and harbor. .......---.+---+ éuesesduchseraces’ éudcnebavbcedeseasuwund PRE SO 8 Povcicceccncccecenes Ge OO Fok vi cceddeuncns. | 11’ 473, 180. 00 
Sundry Civil ....... 2.0... e ene e ence cece nent eee c nen ceeeeeseeneeeneneeanes B31, 100, 341. 38 ¢ 38, 388, 552. 73 27, 665, 076. 93 41, 716, 311.15 | 34, 209, 776. 05 
Deticiencies, except for pensions... ......--..0.--eeeeeec eee ceeeereneneneees 13, 295, 541. 61 9, 364, 148. 62 8, 230, 859. 50 8, 127, 361. 51 | 11, 820, 545. 76 
: 356, 121,211.68 | 399, 238,522.19 | 382,527,385.89 | 403,515,586.11 | 389, 043, 689. 51 
Miscollancous. ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesceccccsscccscccsess 7,010, 905.27 | 19, 498, 531.10 3, 208, 922. 82 | 520, 499. 18 | 550, 000, 00 
Total regular annual appropriations 863, 132, 116. 95 418, 737, 053. 29 385, 736, 308. 71 404, 036, 085. 29 | $89, 598, 689. 51 


Permanent annual appropriations... .........----+-+++- e131, 


WET, piidecudbnancnvcsscatestagtacsenteh Aseeeeceserceneescesseseesens 494, 








824, 131. 70 





€122, 486, 808.00 | ¢121, 863,880.00 | ¢115, 468, 273. 92 | 101, 074, 680, 00 














456, 248.65 | 541, 223,861.29 | 507,600,188.71 | 519, 504, 359. 21 490, 668, 369. 51 


a Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,332; 18%, on 


account of 1893, $14,149,724.85. 


b This amouut includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

¢ This amount includes $978,188.74 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

d This amount includes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the specific sam of $500,000 appropriated for that purpose. 

e This is theamount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and permanent 
indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus submitted for 1891, $101,628,453, there are added ee under permanent appropriations made by 


the Fifty-first Congress subsequent to said estimate, as follows: Salaries deplomatic and consular service, $27,7 


79; redemption national -bank notes, $23,553, 298.50 ; 


expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coinage of silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39, and repayments to importers and for debentures and 


drawbacks, customs service, $4,915, 285.28; in all, $29,695,678.70. 


The Tariff. 





SPEECH 


oF 


HON. F. A. WOODARD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WOODARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: What has the Democratic party done is the ques- 
tion now asked by the Republicansand Populists of the country. 
Has it fulfilled any of the promises made to the people in the 
platform of 1892? I propose to show, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
fulfilled our promises; that every pledge save one has been fully 
redeemed by the party in the first sixteen months of its adminis- 
tration. Can it demanded that in one year a Democratic 
Congress can repeal all the vicious legislation enacted by the Re- 
ee party during the thirty years of its control of Congress? 

e promised to reduce the tariff and lift this great burden of 
taxation from our people. 

We promised the people to give them an honest and econom- 
ical administration of the Government; to reform the abuses of 
the Pension Department, and to enact such financial legislation 
as would enlarge the currency to the needs of the people. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, have these promises been fulfilled? ‘The reduc- 
tion of the tariff has been for years demanded by the Democratic 
party,and while we have never had control of both Houses of 
Congress, yet whenever we had control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives we have begun the struggle for this reduction, but 
all of our efforts have been successfully resisted by the Repub- 
lican Senate. 

To-day we will enact a law that will reduce the burden of the 
tariff and will fulfill the promise of our party. It is true this 
bill does not meet with the full approval of our party, and man 
of its provisions I would be glad to see stricken from the bill. 
Yet I will be able to show that under all the circumstances we 
ought to congratulate ourselves and our party that we can pass 
a bill which reduces the tariff upon every item in the present 
law and will greatly reduce the burdens of taxation. 

It is interesting, Mr. Speaker, to note the history of tariff leg- 
islation and the struggle of the people to have the burdens of 
the protective policy of the Republican party removed. It was 
never intended by the framers of the Constitution that any tariff 





duties should ever be levied under the Constitution for any pur- 
pose save thatof raising revenue. It wasinsisted by some, years 
after the formationof the Government, that inorder to build up 
and encourage manufactures in thiscountry Congress should, in 
levying tariff taxes for the supportof the Government, so adjust 
them as to give some protection to our manufacturing interest, 
just then beginning to compete with the manufacturers of the 
world. 

But those advocating that policy never supposed that itshould 
become our permanent system. Mr. Clay, regarded as the 
father of the protective system in this country, said in 1833, 
‘‘the theory of protection oe that after acertain time the 
protected manufacturers will have acquired such strength and 
perfection as will enable them subsequently unaided to stand 
against foreign competition.” Again in 1840 hesaid: ‘‘ No one, 
Mr. President, inthe commencement of the protective policy ever 
supposed that it was to be perpetual ;” and again, in a letter to 
a friend in Georgia, in September, 1843, he says: 

The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the 
United States in respect to a tariff may be briefly stated. 

In conformity with the principle announced in the compromise act, I think 
whatever revenue is necessary to an economical and honest administration 
of the General Government ought to be derived from duties imposed on for- 
eign imports. And I believe that in establishing a tariff of those duties, 
such a discrimination ought to be made as will incidentally afford reason- 
able protection to our national interests. 

Ithink there is no danger of a high tariff ever being established. That of 
1828 (which was a tariff below 36 per cent) was eminently deserving of that 
denomination. I was not in Congress when it passed and did not vote for it, 
but with its history and with the circumstances which gave it birth I am 
well acquainted. They were highly discreditable to American legislation, 
and I hope, for its honor, will never be repeated. 

My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a hich tariff is founded on 
the gratifying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In 
their infancy they needed a greater measure of protection; but as they grow 
and advance they acquire strength and stability, and, consequently, will re- 
quire less protection. Even now some branches of them are able to main- 
tain, in distant markets, successful competition with rival foreign manu 
factures. 


Although this tariff of 1828 was below 36 per cent, there was 
indignation aroused throughout the whole country, it was re- 
garded as a measure so oppressive to the people that the State 
of South Carolina enened on ordinance declaring that the law 
could not be enforced within her borders. This led to the 
adoption of the famous compromise of 1832, whereby the matter 
was adjusted by the adoption of a gradual reduction of the 
duties, and at the end of that period the tariff was reduced to 
20 per cent, which Mr. Clay, in his famous speech, said would 
be ample for the protection of the American manufacturer, and 
would produce ample revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen that this great statesman 
denounced a tariff act which did not average 36 per cert, and 
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yet to-day it is charged by the enemies of the Democratic party 
that we are stviking down and destroying the industries of this 
country by a tariff which averages 38 per cent. 

The first tariff law ever enacted by the American Congress 
was passed July 4, 17 ,and it was announced in thatact that the 
taxes therein levied were for (soe pee the Government and 
to discharge the debts of the United States. The highest duty 
imposed upon any importation was 16 per cent. There is not a 
line or rate of prohibition in the entire act; the whole levy was 
made solely for the purpose of revenue. 

The men who framed this first tariff act were many of them 
members of the eonvention which framed the Constitution. 
They never conceived the ideaof levying duties so high as to 
ge the importation of any goods. They preferred what 

r. Madison deseribed in addressing the House on that bill as 
avery freesystem of commercesubject only torestriction needed 
fer purposes of revenue. These menwere never considered the 
enemics of American labor or the enemies of the manufacturer. 
They provided for their encouragement and protection, but that 
encouragement wasonly such as was necessarily made by the im- 
position o/ tariff rates unon imported merchandise. 

It may be interesting to continue the history of the tariff leg- 
islation of the country. The tariff of 1828, the highest up to that 
time, was i per cent. ‘It was of this turiff Mr. Clay wrote the 
letter I have just read to the House. In1832it had been reduced 
to 30 per cent, and in 1842 there was a still further increase in 
the tariff duties, and in the campaign of 1844 the repeal of the 
high tariff law of 1542 was the main issue between the two par- 
ties, and Democracy triumphed in the election of Polk as Presi- 
dert. In 184i, Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury under 
Polk's Administration, suggested that the tariff rate be made 
22+ per cent, and that recommendation of Mr. Walker was car- 
ried into effect, and what is known in history as the Walker 
tariff was then passed, which law was unchanged until 1857; and 
it is conceded by fuir-mindeda historians who wrote of that 
that it was marked as the period of the greatest prosperity of 
the whole country. 

riculturists and manufacturers alike prospered, and the 
wealth created was more equally distributed than it ever has 
been or can be under a protective tariff. This tariff act was so 
satisfactory that no ty ever demanded its repeal, and Mr. 
Blaine, the idol of his party during his life and the ablest ex- 
ponent of the principle of protection, when a as a his- 
to ian and not as a partisan in his most able and interesting 
book, entitled ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress,” wrote thus of the 
operation of the tariff law of 1846: 

Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the busi- 
ness of Lhe country was in a flourishing condition at the time Taylor's Ad- 
ministration was organized. Money became very abundant after the year 
184f. Large en: were were t.and 
for aconsiderable period yy wend of country was ral and ap- 
parently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed control 
of the Government and had gradually become a free-trade y. Theprin 
ciples embo..ied in the tariff of | 46 see ned for the time to be so thoroughly 
vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased not only among the 
people, but among the protective economists, and even among manufac- 
turers to a large extent. So general was the acquiescence that in 1856 a pro- 
tective tariff was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the three par- 
ties which presented Presidential candidates. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the operation of this tariff upon the agri- 
culture of the country most strikingly illustrates that agricul- 
ture always | rospe whenever a low tariff was in oneration. 

President Polk, in his annual message to Congress discussing 
the effect of this bill, said: 

its effect isivle in the and almost ed ity which 
peas avery‘oeanch ot nines "ws tue vom af ton pratt 
and restrictive duties of the act of 1842, and the substitution in their place 
of reasonable revenue rates levied on articles imported to their 
actual value, have increased the revenue and augmented our foreign trade 
all the great interests of the country have been advanced and pro 
The great ani important interests of ture, which had been not only 

h rted but actually ta under the capers ie Se 
benefit of other interests, have veen relieved of the w that pol- 
under a more Just 

e 





icy imposed on them. and our farmers and planters, 
and liberal commercial policy, are finding new and profitabl 
abroad for their augmented ucts. Ourcommerce is rapidly increasing, 
and is extending more widely the circle of international exchanges. 

This Walker tariff continued up to 1°57, when a representative 
from the State of Ohio introduced a bill to reduce the taritf to 
16 per cent. This bill became a law and was not changed until 
1860, when it was increased to ‘0 percent. The tariff was again 
increased in 186% by the bill introduced by Senator MORRILL of 
Vermont. This increased the duties to 33 per cent, and as illus- 
trating the sentiment of the country in behalf of low tariff duties, 
Mr., MoeRiLL, in presenting his bill to the Senate, used the fol- 
lowing language: 

is 
ae Ce RS Ree and we must as 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen by the speeches of Mr. 
MORRILL that act was provided as a war measure and not 
intended by his party to form a permanent system of taxation 
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for this country, but instead of any reduction in the tariff duties, 
we find the Republican party, almost continuously in control in 
the legislative branch of this Government since L*6v, have not 
only made no reduction in the tariif duties, but step by step have 
increased those duties, and in 1890 enacted the McKinley law, 
whereby the rates contained in the Morrill bill, admittedly in- 
creased for the purpose of raising money for carrying on the 
war, were increased from 33 per cent to over 50 per cent, and 
upon many articles the duties averaged over S0 per cent. 

The fact, Mr. Speaker, that the tariff is a tax levied upon all 
goods imported into this country and paid by the importers and 
that the selling price of all goods imported is increased by the 
amount of the tariff duty, and the further fact that the manu- 
facturers of this country have been enabled to incre.se the price 
of all of their products to the amount of duty levied upon manu- 
factured products, ought not at this time to admit of discussion, 
But it has been gravely argued by the Republicans that the 
tariff tax is paid by the foreign manufacturer, and that the cost 
of goods to the consumers of this country has not been increased 
by the operation of the tariff. I will give, Mr. Speaker, a plain 
and simple illustration of the practical operation of the tariff, 
which conclusively demonstrates that the consumer and not the 
foreign manulacturer does pay the tariff duties, and that the 
we of all manufactured goods is increased to the extent of the 

uties. And this illustration will alsoconclusively establish the 
fact that the pending bill will relieve the people of many of the 
oppressive burdens of the McKinley law. 

t us note its practical operations. 

Ten farmers of North Carolina send one hundred bales of cot- 
ton to England with instructions to the commission merchant 
there to sell and invest the proceeds in the purchase of goods. 
The cotton is so.d for $3,500, and the commission merchant in- 
vests the proceeds in hats, ready-made clothing, woolen goods, 
agricultural implements, and other articles necessary for thesc 
farmers. The goods are ship to Wilmington, and the farmes 
write to the railroad agent there to forward the goods to them, 
but the agent writes that the goodsare in the custom-house and 
will not be delivered until the paymentof the tariff duties. Ono 
of the farmers goes to Wilmington and demands these goods. 
The custom-house officer telis him, ‘‘I can not deliver them to 
you until you pay me $1,875.50;” the farmer asks ‘* Why is this 

ayment required?” ‘‘The goods were boughtin England. | 
ie a receipt from the merchant showing paymentof the price; 
the freight has been paid and I do not understand why you make 
this demand upon me.” 

The officer says in reply, ‘‘In 1890 the Republican party passed 
what is known as the McKinley law and under that law upona!l 
goods brought into this country the purchasers must pay cer- 
tain tarilf taxes. Now, on the $1,010 worth of plows, mowers, 
shovels, hoes, rakes, cultivators, cotton gins, and other agricul- 
tural implements bought by you you must pay to me 45 per cent 
of their value, which amounts to $450. 

On the $200 worth of woolen shawls you must pay me 150 per 
cent, or $300. 

On the $300 worth of woolen blankets you must pay me 80 per 
cent, or $240, 

rs the $100 worth of wool hats you must pay me 86 per cent, 
or $86. 

On the $300 worth of woolen dress goods you must pay me %) 
per cent, or $255. 

On the $300 worth of cotton cloth you must pay me 35 por 
cent, or $105. 

On the $300 worth of bagging you must pay mo 32} per cent, 
or $97.50. 

On the $200 worth of cotton ties you must pay me 103 per cent, 
or $205. 

On the $100 worth of pocketknives, table knives, and forks 
you must pay me 46 per cent, or $46. 

On the #10) worth of crockery, table, and earthen ware you 
must pay me 55 per cent, or $50. 

On the $100 worth of salt you must pay me $35. 

Now, in order for the farmer to get these goods from the cus- 
tom-house he must pay the sum of $1,875.00 for tariff ditivs. 
Returning to his home he calls his friends together and explains 
to them the situation, telling them this amount of tariff duty 
was levied upon the articles purchased by them by the RKepu)- 
lican party in 1390 when they enacted the McKinley law. DVis- 
cussing the situation and considering what was best to be done, 
one suggested that they reship the goods to England and re jucst 
their commission merchant to sell them there, thinking it bet- 
ter to pay the return freight than to pay the enormous sum de- 
manded by thecustom-house. And believing they could buy these 
goods cheaper in thiscountry it was sugges ed that one of their 
number go to Wilmington, which is considered one of the 
cheapest markets in the State, and ascertain there the price of 
the same class of goods. 
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One of their number, as requested, goes to Wilmington, exam- 
ines the market price of these goods, and comparing them with 
the goods purchased in England finds that the goods purchased 
in Eng and for $3,500 can not be bought in Wilmington for less 
than the sum of $5,375.50. He asks one of his merchant friends to 
explain the reason of this condition. The merchant replies, 
** Your transaction is a fair illustration of the operation of the 
tariff law and a full answer to your question: that under the Mc- 


Kinley law all parties buying goods in Europe for shipment to | 


this country have to pay the tari? tax demanded of you by the 


custom-house here. So as the Wilmington merchant buys goods | 


in Europe he has to pay the same tariff duty. and this. of course, 
is added to the selling price. Thus the selling price to the con- 
sumer is increased by the amount of the duty on every article 
imported into this country. 

The firmer asks ‘ Why do you not buy your goods of the man- 
ufacturer in this country?” The merchant replies, ‘We do buy 
largely of the manufacturers here; but they know if we im- 
port goods we must pay tariff duties, they will sell to us at 
the price of the article in Europe with the tariff duty added.’ 
And in this way it will be seen that the American manufacturers 
are enabled to control prices in this country, and exact from 
the consumers the enormous profit given them by this tariff 
system. The farmer returns home and reports the result of his 
trip. 

This leads to a discussion as to the best course to pursue. 
Some one says, ‘‘The Democrats have promised to reduce these 
tariff taxes; the bill is now pending inCongress and suppose we 
wait and see if there is a reduction.” One of the number, who 
was a Populist, says, ‘‘We have nothing to gain by the delay; the 
Democratic party has not ee any of its promises to the people.” 
My paper says the Senate bill is no better than the McKin- 
ley bill; that the Democrats had always been fooling us by 
promises to red. ce the tariff taxes.ani that nothing will be 
*¢done. and I am in favor of raising money to pay the tariff tax.” 
The others did not agree with this and told their friend they 
would wait and see if this bill passed and if the promises ani 
pledges of the Democratic party were carried out, and if this 
bill lifted any burdens from the farmer. 

The farmer a'ter the passage of this law returns to Wilming- 
ton to pay whatever duties should be demanded, and asks the 
collector, ‘‘ Did the Democratic party make any reductions in the 
taritf taxes?’ The collector turns to the schedules and under the 
head of agricultural implements and machinery he says to the 
farmer that b:fore the passage of this act you would have had to 

ay on +1,000 worth of plows, shovels, hoes, cultivators, gins, etc., 

450, and under this bill tariff duty has been removed from these 
articles and you are saved $450. On the $200 worth of woolen 
shawls, on which under the McKinley law you would have paid 
$300, you now pay $70, saving upon this item alone $230. On 
the $300 worth of blankets you would have paid $240; under the 
Democratic law you pay $105, saving $135. On the $100 worth of 
wool hats you would have paid $36; under the present law you 
pay $35, saving $57, On the 5300 worth of cotton cloth you would 

ave paid $15; under the present law you pay $75, saving $30. 
On the $300 worthof bagging you would have paid $97.50; under 
the present law bagging is put on the free list, and you do not 
pay any duty on the bagging purchased. * * * 

On the $200 worth of cotton ties you would have paid $206; 
under the present law ties are put on the free list. So you pay 
no duty and save $206. 

On the $100 worth of knives and forks you would have paid 
$46; vou now pay #35. 

And on the $iv0 worth of crockery you would have paid $55; 
you now pay $30. 

After paying these duties the farmer returns home, calls his 
friends together and returns to them $1,235.50, which wassaved 
to them by the enactment of the bill we are now considering. 

And these farmers then understand how burdensome to them 
has been the tariif taxation of the Republican pirty, and fully 
realize that the Democratic party has redeemed its pledge to 
relieve them of these burdens, having saved by the pissage of 
the pending bill upon the purchase of only $3,509 worth of goods 
the sum of $1,235.00. It would be a difficult task to convince 
them that it is not the consumer who pays the tax upon all 
goods ar into this country, and that the American manu- 
facturer has not been able to increase the price of his products 
by the operation of this legislation. 

In 1892, under the McKinley bill, there was imported into the 
United States 43,000 pounds of woolen and worsted cloth, of the 
value of $13.000. The duty on that cloth was $21,.00. if the 
foreigner paid the tax, he paid more than $21,000 for the priv- 
ilege of selling to the American people $13,000 worth of goods. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a plain and homely illustration of 
the workings of the tarii system in this country, anda striking 
illustration of the heavy burden that will be lifted from the 





shoulders of the consumers in this country by the passage of the 
pending bill. Thisillustration furthershows that the tariff bur- 
den has rested more heavily upon the farmer than upon any 
other class: and need we wonder that under its operation for 
more than thirty years the value of agricultural products hive 
declined, m iny of them below the cost of production, that agri- 
cultural lands have declined more than 50 per cent, and that 
everywhere there has been and is now widespread depression? 
Under its operation the wealth of the country has been so un- 
evenly distributed that the Northern and Eastern sections of 
our country, where the great manufactures have grown and 
prospered under protection, while it contains but 6 per cent of 


| our entire territory, yet it contains 35 per cent of the wealth 


of our country. This section also has 47 per cent of the bank- 
ing capital of the country; and while there is in the United 
States a per capita circulation of $24.50, yet Massachusetts has 
of that $236 and New York $291.55, which States have been re- 
cipients of this tariff taxation, while North Carolina has less 
than $7 per capita. 

Under the operation of this law the manufacturers have been 
able to amass fortunes and by combinations and trusts to fix the 
price of their products. While the price of the products of the 
farmer has rapidly declined, there has been but little decline 
in the price of what he had to buy. He hus been forced to sell 
his cotton in the free-trade markets of England and buy what 
he has needed in the high protective markets of this country. 
The depressed condition of agriculture is not alone due to the 
protective tari't policy, but the financial legislation of the Repub- 
lican party has contributed its full share to this depression. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the Southern farmer has not been dismayed; 
neither is he without hope, he sti | trusts to the Democratic party 
to relieve him of the burden of Rep ‘blic in legislation. His is 
a favored section, with a salubrious climate,freed from the bliz 
zirds of the North and West, with a fertile soil, produeing in 
abundance every agricultural product. All he needs is relief 
from the unjust and burdensome tarilf taxation imposed by the 
Republican party and the repeal of some of the unjust and see- 
tional financial legislation of the same purty. To-day, more 
than ever, the capitalists of the country are attracted to the 
South. The anarchist and striker finds no congenial home in 
this section, and during all thelibor strikes and anarchist plots 
against the Government and the destruction of life and prop- 
erty in the North and West, and while thousands were out of 
employment, begging bread upon the streets, and while thou- 
sands were gathering from diilerent sections of the country 
under the leadership of Coxey, preparing to march to Washing- 
ton and threatening te destroy the Capitol and plunder the Treas- 
ury, the Southern farmer and laborer knew no want, but in his 
quiet and peaceful home went forward discharging his duty to 
himself, his family, and his country. 

{t was witha feeling of pride, on the day when Coxey’'sso-called 
army reached Washington, and many were fearing serious de- 
struction of life and property, Lstood upon the portico of the Cap- 
itol with a Northern and a Southern Senator, gazing upon that 
assembled mob; and the Southern Senator said to his colle gue 
thatin this mob you will find no Southern man; butif there 
ever comes a time when brave and manly men are needed to de- 
fend the Capitol, no readier response will be made to the call of 
the President than will come from the Southern people. 

The protective system can never benetit the farmers in the 
South: no protection has ever been given them. Year by year 
they produce anu enormous excess of cotton, corn, wheat, and 
provisions of all kinds in excess of the needs of the American 
people. This excess must be sent to foreign markets. It has 
never been denied that the murket fixing the price of a surplus 
product fixes also the price of the whole. 

If our farmers, in the absence of a home market, be compelled 
to seek a foreign market for their surplus products, it is certain 
that the foreign market must necessarily tix the price of their 
entire product. whether sold at home or abroad. There can be 
no doubt thut under this system, fur reasons stated, England has 
fixed the price of all agricultural products raised by the fa m- 
ers of this country, and the protected manufacturers of this 
country have been able,on account of a protective tariff, to fix 
the priceo everything we buy. Some protectionists claim that 
the protective policy has given the American farmer a home 
market, and yet statistics show that the gre \t propo. tion of our 
exports for years have be-n agricultural products. This con- 
dition has existed for veirs. The cotton farmer of the South 
knows too well tht the priceof his cotton is fixed in Liverpool. 

Let these burdens be lifted by giving the farmerafree chance 
in the race for life, and you will find in a few years thut the 
Southern section of our country will be its most prosperous. 
The passage of this bill will unfetter commerce, it w.li lift the 
burden of oppressive taxation from al! classes of our people, and 
a career of prosperity awaits our country. But it is true, Mx. 
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Speaker, that the bill we are now considering is notentirely satis- 
factory to the Democratic party and is not as acceptable to the 
pee as the bill that passed the House. But I need not state 

ere the history of the stru gle on the ox of the House to procure 
the adoption of the House bill by the Senate. It must be remem- 
bered, Mr. Speaker, that there are four or five Democrats in the 
Senate who are not in accord with us on the question of tariff 
reform, and the Democrats have but one majority in that body. 

A month elapsed after the passage of the Senate bill, the 
House still insisting upon its original bill, the conferees on the 
part of the Senate still insisting that the Senate bill was the 
only one which could pass the Senate, and the question now is, 
shall we pass this bill or allow the McKinley bill to remain on our 
statutes? I never had _ doubt of the duty of the Democratic 
— of the House under this condition of affairs, but if I had ever 

oubted this was removed when, in the Democratic caucus this 
morning, the Speaker of this House, whom [ regard as our ablest 
= wisest party leader, urged the party to pass the pending 





Can there be any question, Mr. Speaker, of the superiority in 
every respect of this bill tothe present law? Its reductions are 
greater than in — bill ever ane by the Democratic party 
since 1860; its free listislargerand more valuable. Itwill lead to 
the destruction of many of the trusts and monopolies that now 


oppress the people. It places wool, copper, salt, binding twine, 
cotton bagg fe and cotton ties, and al agricultural implements 
upon the free list. I have shown elsewhere the large reductions 


in almost every article used by American pore e. In every 

schedule there are great reductions from the McKinley bill. It 

is the most extreme measure the Democratic party ever pro- 

posed; the greatest departure from protection; the nearest ap- 
roach to duties levied for the sole passe of revenue. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the penne bill does not fully meet the de- 
mands of the people. The rates upon some articles are entirely 
too high, but this is only the beginning of the work of the Demo- 
cratic party to secure a reduction of this formof taxation. This 
work will go on, with the aid of additional legislation which 
Congress will from time to time pass, until they have lifted the 
burden of protection from the shoulders of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most objectionable feature in this bill 
is the sugar schedule. Our Republican friends say, with un- 
blushing effrontery, that this schedule was dictated by the 
su, trust; but the president of that trust, when asked what 
bill he favored, very promptly replied the McKinley bill. Mr. 
Speaker, whence came this great monopoly, boasting of its 

wer to fix the price of in this country, as it has done 
or years, and to influence legislation in its behalf. 

Under Democratic legislation no such trust could ever have 
been organized. It is true tariff bills were passed prior to 1860 
by Democratic ana placing duties upon raw sugar; but 
these duties were levied solely for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue. Senator SHERMAN, the Republican leader of the Senate, 
frankly admitted that the sugar trust was enabled to organize 
by reason of the po ornyaen of his peorw upon this question, 
And the president of this trust admitted in his testimony before 
the Gray committee that this trust was organized for the pur- 
pose of xing the price of sugar in this country, and by reason 
of the tariff legislation of the Republican party this trust had 
fixed the price of every pound of sugar consumed by the Ameri- 


can people. 

A brief history of Republican legislation upon the sugar 
question will fully explain why this trust was organized and 
why Le has been able to rob the American people of more than 

’ ’ . 
SUGAR DUTIES IN HISTORY—WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE FOR THE REFINERS 
DURING THIRTY YBARS. 

Under the tariffact of 1864the duty on raw sugar was 3} cents 
a pound. On refined sugar the duty was 5 centsa pound. Re- 
duced to ad valorem, the duties on raw sugar under that tariff 
were above 70 per cent. Although these duties yielded consid- 
erable public revenue, the main object of this legislation was to 
protect the sugar refiners by making a discrimination of 1} cents 
a — in their favor. 

he tariff of 1872 fixed the ao on raw sugar at 2 cents a 

und, and on refined sugar at 3t cents a pound—making a 

iscrimination of 1¢ cents a pound in favor of the refiners. 

This proving not quite satisfactory to the refiners, the duty 
on raw sugar was in 1875 to 2 cents a pound plus 25 per 
cent ad valorem, and the duty on refined anger was raised to 4 
cents a pound ~— 25 per centad valorem. There was no sugar 
trust in those days, but manifestly the trust has shown some of 
the power that the sugar lobby then possessed in the Halls of 


Congress. 

| In the tariff of 1883 another twist was given to the sugar du- 
ties, always keeping the interest of the refiners in front. The 
duty on raw sugar was reduced to 2 cents a pound, and the duty 
on refined sugar was reduced to 3+ cents a pound—making a dis- 
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crimination of 14 cents a pound in favor of the refiners. 
the tariff the average duty of refined sugar was upward of 72 per 
centad valorem. It need not be said that during the operation 
of the tariff of 1883 hardly a se of refined sugar was im- 
ported over the high tariff wall. The sugar refiners were tho 
peculiar objects of the solicitude and favor of its Republican 
authors. 

Then came the McKinley act of 1890, and while its author 
claims that it put sugar on the free list, thereby conferring a 
great boon upon a great majority of our people, yet a clos» ex- 
amination of that bill would show the absolute falsity of the 
claim. It is true raw sugars were placed upon the free list but 
the sugar trust was given three-fifths of a cent per pound on al! 
refined sugars consumed in this country. A bounty of 2 cents 
per pound was given under that act to the sugar producers in 
this country. Now what has been the effect of this law upon 
the American Sore 

It has been shown that since it went into operation the sugar 
trust has been able to take from the American people eighty mil- 
lion, nine hundred and thirty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and eighty five dollars, and the taxpayers of the country have 
paid since this bill was enacted twenty-eight million dollars to 
the sugar-growers of this country. And under that law this 
bounty was to continue fifteen years; and assuming the same 
ratio of increase in the bounty, the taxpayers of the country 
would have paid to the sugar-growers two hundred and seventy 
millionsof dollars. Nota dollarof this bounty already paid went 
into the Treasury, butevery dollar was paid tothe sugar-growers: 
and I was informed by a gentleman connected with the internal 
revenue that the bounty paid each year to Louisiana sugar-grow- 
ers was $60 to each acre, and I have no doubt the same amount to 
the beet sugar-growers of the West. And while this is being 
— toone class of farmers of our country, the farmers of the 

uth are raising cotton almost below the cost of production. 
And, again, under this law the people paid to the sugar trust 
three-fifths of a cent upon every pound of refined sugar used in 
the United States, and not one pound of refined sugar has been 
— into this country since the passage of the McKinley 

aw. 

I have already given an estimate of the amount the sugar 
trust has received from the people since this law was enacted. 
Is it surprising, then, that the president and directors of this 
great corporation should hover around the Capitol weeks and 
months using every power to keep this law upon our statute 
books? Now, Mr. Speaker, let us compare the provisions of the 
law we will enact to-day with those of the McKinley bill. But 
I desire here to express my earnest support of free sugar, ani! 
I trust ere the — is closed we may pass the act introduced by 
Mr. WILSON putting all sugars on the free list, thereby destroy - 
ing the power of this corporation to longer plunder and 10) 
the people. It is only a question of time until this will be done. 

The sentiment of the people has become intensely aroused 

t this trust, and they are demanding if any duty be put 
upon sugar it be a duty for revenue only, and with no diserim- 
ination in favor of the sugar refiners. The few Senators to-day 
who are ne this legislation, feeling the force of public 
sentiment in the direction of free sugar, will be forced to accept 
it. Now, let us consider the bill we propose to pass to-day. In 
this bill a duty of 40 per cent is levied upon all raw sugars 
brought into this country, and a differential duty of one-eighth 
of a cent per pound upon all refined sugars. 

It is estimated that the duty upon all sugars will amount to 
over thirty million dollars, and under this law every dollar o/ 
it goes into the Treasury. The bounty hasbeen repealed, which 
will save this year alone, according to the estimate of the Trea:- 
ury, over fourteen million dollars. While the duty on refined 
sugar under the McKinley law amounted to three-fifths of a cent 
per pound, under the present law it amounts to only one-cig |i!) 
of acent per pound, a difference of nearly one-half a cent per 

und. And (to summarize the difference between the two 

ills) under the McKinley law we were paying to the producers 
thirteen million dollars a year, to the sugar trust three-fi/ths 0! 
a cent = pound uponevery pound of sugar refined in this coun- 
try, while under the present bill every dollar of revenue pro- 
duced by a duty on raw sugar will go into the Treasury, and tli 
duty upon refined sugar is reduced one-half a cent per pound. 
Comparing the provisions of these two bills and examining the 
te tariff legislation for the past thirty years, it will >» 
seen t this is the only bill in which the interests of the cou- 
sumers of the country have not been subordinated to the sugar 
trust; the only bill in which there has been any reduction upon 
refined sugar. 


Under 


INCOME TAX. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if there was no reduction upon any item of 
the McKinley bill, there is one provision in the act which 
alone entitles it to our support. I refer to the income tax. 
Under this act we are equalizing the burdens of taxation and 
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imposing upon the wealth of the country its share of these bur- 
dens. No valid argument can be made why this feature of this 
act is not just and fair. Under the present law almost every 
dollar of taxes is raised by tax upon what the people consume. 

It is raised by the tax upon whisky and tobacco, but the far 
greater part is obtained by import duties upon the clothes the 
people wear and other necessaries of life. 

A millionaire pays only to the General Government tax upon 
what he consumes. The laborer of the country contributes his 
share of the expenses of the Government by paying tax upon 
what he consumes. The vast accumulations of corporations and 
the wealth of the country contribute nothing else to the sup- 
port of the Government. This proposition is no attack upon 
the wealth of the country. The Democratic party strives to 
protect the interests of the capitalist as well as the interests of 
the poor man, but we do insist that this bill is fair and just to 
all. The income-tax law has become a permanent part of the 
system of taxation in almost every other country, and upon its 
enactment by the Democratic party I have no doubt it will form 
a permanent part of our system of taxation. It isestimated un- 
der the first year of its operation $15,000,000 will be collected, 
and it will increase year by year as the wealth of the country 
increases. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, other pledges have been made by the Demo- 
cratic party to the country which I will attempt to show have 
been fully redeemed. We came into power pledged to an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. This pledge has 
been fully redeemed and in every Department of the Govern- 
ment the most rigid economy has been enforced, and for the first 
year of Mr, Cleveland’s Administration there has been a reduc- 
tion in the expenditures of the Government of $28,835,989.70. 
And further, Mr. Speaker, the roll of Government employés has 
been reduced by more than six hundred persons, at an annual 
saving of over $700,000. 

By this reduction in the expenses of the Government this Con- 
gress has madeample provisions for the publicservice. Certain 
other measures have passed, reported by Mr. DOCKERY, chair- 
man of the Committee to Investigate the Executive Depart- 
ments, making anannual reduction of $500,000. The Democratic 
party, Mr. Speaker, promised there should be some effort made 
to reduce the expenditures of the Pension Bureau; and, Mr. 
Speaker, this pledge has been redeemed to the letter. One great 
cause, in my opinion, of the almost bankrupt condition of the 
Treasury is due to the expenditures of the Pension Department. 
When Mr. Cleveland left the White House in 1889 he left an 
overflowing Treasury. During his Administration the great 


question was what should be done with the surplus, and inorder | 
to put this money incirculation the Treasury Department adopted | 


a policy of buying in many of the Government bonds, and even 
paying a premium to get them. 

The pension expenditures in 1888, the last year of Mr. Cleve- 
land s Administration, were about$86,000,000. But, Mr. Speaker, 
with the coming of Harrison’s Administration the pension ex- 
penditures increased year by year until in the last year of that 
Administration there was paid out over $160,000,000. Ought 
there to be any wonder that when Mr. Cleveland took possession 
of the Government in 1893 he found a bankrupt Treasury. One 
of the gravest questions now is, not what we shall do with the 
surplus, but how shall we raise sufficient money to meet the ordi- 
nary expensesof the Govermment? During the first year of this 
Administration the saving in pension expenditures has been over 
$25,000,0J0. The Republican Commissioner of Pensions under 
Harrison’s Administration, in making his report to Congress, 
—— that there would be required for this fiscal year $182,- 


,000. 

The estimates of this gentleman were always less than his ex- 
penditures, and deficiency bills were constantly passed to meet 
the difference between his estimates and the actual amount of 
his expenditures. But the estimate made by the present Com- 
missioner of Pensions for the year is only $143,000,900, and by 
the continued discovery of fraudulent pensioners it is believed 
that the total pension expenditures this year wili not exceed 
$125,000,000. So we see that under the Democratic administra- 
tion of that Bureau no honorable soldier who deserved a pen- 
sion has been deprived of it, and yet the taxpayers of this coun- 
try will be saved this year $58,000,000. Thus it will be seen that 
during the we eg administration of this Department the 
pension expenditures were increased from eighty to one hundred 
and sixty millions annually, while under the twoyears of a Dem- 
ocratic administration of that Department the decrease will 
amount to at least $83,000,000. 

One of the ae made by the Democratic party, Mr. 
Speaker, and which has been fully redeemed, has been the repeal 


of the Federal election laws. The ropeal of thislaw alone saved | 


the taxpayers of this country $450,000 annually, and removed the 
last vestige of Federal interference in our elections, No more 
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Federal marshals, supervisors, or troops will have any control 
over the elections of this country. But, Mr. Speaker, there is 
one question upon which there has been no legislation at this 
session of Congress, and that is the only pledge made by our party 
that has not been fully redeemea. I refer to financial legisla- 
tion. Iregret, Mr.Speaker, that the Presidentand many North- 
ern and Eastern Democrats have not agreed with the Southern 
and Western Democrats upon the coinage of silver. 

I have always favored the restoration of silver to the position 
it held prior to its demonetization by the Republican party in 
1873, and have voted here in favor of every bill before this Con- 
gress looking toits restoration. The Democratic party of my 
own State in its recent convention demanded the free coinage 
of silver. But, Mr. Speaker, it is needless to deny that there is 
a disagreement among the Democrats of this Congress upon the 
silver question. But the sentiment in favor of silver is grow- 
ing throughout the country. The President himself recently 
declared that he was in favor of the use of silver, buton account 
of the disturbed condition of business and finance throughout 
the country he had felt that it was not safe to begin financial 
legislation until there was a settlement of the tariff question. 

While we regret, Mr. Speaker, that the President felt called 
upon to take the position he has upon the silver question, and 
while we feel that some silver legislation ought to have been 
enacted at this session of Congress, yet we feel confident that 
before the close of the Fifty-third Congress financial legisla- 
tion will be enacted restoring silver to the circulating medium 
of the country, enlarging the currency, providing for its more 
equal distribution, and thereby promoting the prosperity of the 
country. 

And, now, Mr. Speaker, having answered the questions of the 
Republicans and Populists, and having shown what the Demo- 
cratic Administration has accomplished since it came into 
power, would it not be fair to ask the Republicans and Populists 
what they have done or attempted to do for the benefit of the 
people during this session of Congress? The Republican's an- 
swer will be that his party has attempted no legislation, but has 
used its every power to prevent the repeal of any of the legis- 
lation of their party, and hence we have found them resorting 
to every method to prevent the enactment of any legislation by 
the Democratic party. Ask the Populist what legislation his 
party has attempted to enact during this Congress. 

This party claims to be tho party of reform. It has been 
fruitful in its pledges tothe people. The platform of the Popu- 
lists of my State indorses in most extravagant language the ef- 
forts of the Populists in Congress to remove the burdens from 
the shoulders of the people. The Populist answer will be to this 
question that his party has not control of the House and Senate 
and so have not been able to enact into law any of the measures 
that his Senators or Members have introduced. But, Mr. 
Speaker, let us examine the records and see what legislation 
the leaders of this party have proposed to enact into law. 

It is conceded that Senators PEFFER and ALLEN are the 
leaders of the Populist party in Congress. Let us ask Mr. 
PEFFER what he has done for the relief of the farmers of the 
country. When he was appealed to by the Democrats of the 
Senate to aid them in removing the burdens of taxation resting 
so heavily upon the farmers of the country, what was his an- 
swer? When he was appealed to to vote to place all agricul- 
tural implements upon the free list, whereby the farmers of this 
country could buy their machinery as cheap as the farmers of 
Europe, his answer was ‘‘ No,” althougn he knew that the 
American manufacturers of agricultural implements were sell- 
ing to the European farmer 45 per cent less than they were 
selling to the American farmer, and doing this because of the 
tariff duties upon this machinery. 

It has been well known for years that the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements in this country have had two price lists, 
one for the American farmer the other for the European farmer. 
The price list for the European farmer was 45 per cent less than 
the price list for the American farmer. 

When he was appealed to to aid the Democrats in putting salt 
| on the free list, he said no. When he was appealed to to vote 
for an income tax, whereby the wealth of the country was forced 
to pay its share of the expenses of the Government, he said no. 

And this Senator voted with the Republicans against the 
| passage of the pending bill, thus doing all in his power to keep 
the McKinley law in force. 

Now, what law has Mr. PEFFER proposed for the relief of the 
| people? Onthe 9th day of July Mr. PEFFER introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That allrevenues of the Government ought to be raised by taxes on real 
| estate. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is the measure of relief offered tothe 
people of the country by this Populist leader. 

In this bill he says to the millionaires of the country, to the 
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great railroad corporations, to the great sugar trust, and all 
other monopolies in the country, You shall no taxes upon 
your property, no taxes upon your income; that although your 
property is protected by the Government, and but a few months 
ago thousands of dollars were expended by the Government to 
protect the railways of the West,yet Mr. PFEFFER says that these 
shall pay no taxes, but that the $450,000,000 necessary for the 
payment of pensions and other expenditures of the Government 
shall be paid by levying a tax upon lands alone. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Populists had control of this Con- 
gress, and this bill of their leader should be enacted into a law, 
the first year’s taxes imposed by this bill would have bankrupted 
every farmer in the United States. And yet the Populists of 
my State have heartily indorsed the record of their leaders in 
Congress. And looking again, Mr. Speaker, and examining a 
bill of Senator ALLEN, one of their leaders, I find on the 16th 
day of June, 1894, he introduced a bill of which the following is 
a@ copy: 

Thos every soldier, sailor, or marine, Whether an officer or an enlisted man, 
who enlisted and was sworn into the military, naval, or marine service of 
the United States in the war for the suppression of the rebellion and who 
was honorably discharged therefrom, shall, from and after the passage of 
this act, receive a service pension of $12 per month. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Speaker, to calculate the millions of 
dollars that this law would exact from the taxpayers of the 
eountry, and under Mr. PEFFER’s bill all of this would be paid 
by the landowners of the country. I have not the time, Mr. 
Speaker, to examine all the measures proposed by these Popu- 
list leaders, but have selected these two as a fair illustration of 
legislation proposed by the a leaders and which would 
have been enacted into laws if they had had control of the two 
Houses cf Congress. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit to the candid ment of the 
le of the country if the Democratic party not. deserve 
fos hearty and enthusiastic I know in some 


sections, 

ao in my ne ee 8 ge President and as ay a 
tration have been subjected to criticism, thoug 

cause of the failure of any financial em ag the Dem- 


ocratic party will before oie ddeakatiotaehes —_ 
party shows 


— 


enact proper financial legislation. It stands 
its platform of 1892, and the history of the 
has always been true to the peo 

Speaking asa Southern man, I can not enter upon any abuse of 
our President. He agrees with ape Dem ic party of ~_ 
South upon every question ex Se ee 
silver. He has ever been faithfel and tree to the South. ve 
we forgotten that during the Administration of Harrison no mes- 
sage was ever sent to Congressthat did notcontain wordsof hate 


and bitterness toward the South. 
of the force bill, whereby he 


Harrison demanded the 
proposed to place the under the domination and control of 
the Republican party. This bill passed the Republican House, 
and they say the President, unmindful of the dignity of his high 
office. went upon the floor of the Senate begging the Republican 
Senators to pass the bill. 

Have we forgotten the of that bill? Have we for- 
gotten that the bill provi that our elections should be con- 
trolled by Federal su rs, Federal marshals, and Federal 
soldiers? Did we then feel that its pe meant the con- 
trol of the South by the Republican party, and have we forgotten 
the manly and heroic struggle of the Democratic members in the 
Senate, unexampied in the parliamentary history of the country, 
to defeat this bill, and have we forgotten pet 9 ey tilled every 
Southern heart when the came force bill was 
dead? And the first bill signed President Cleveland during 
this Administration was the act repealing the last vestige of 
Federal contro! of our Se aerate tha Giktmeatl 

Have we forgotten, Mr. . ) on 
of Mr. Cleveland and th hout his Ad on he has rec- 
ognized the South as a of this great country? When he 
organized his Cabinet he selected a Southern man for the most 
responsible position in the Cabinet—Mr. Carlisle. For Secre- 
tary of the Navy he appointed a representative Southern man, 
one who bad served in the Confederate army, Mr. Herbert, of 
Alabama. To the great Interior De t, embrac- 
ing the Pension t, the Department of Education, the 
Land Office, and o important branches of the Government, 
he recognized the young men of the South in in the 
present mesreneels less than 40 years of ;and I think I can 
safely say that when the of this Administration comes 
to be written it will be f that much of its success is 
due to the able and efficient management of that De by 
its Secretary, and as a North Carolinian I feel a pride in mak- 
ing the paatonens —— 2 ee that the eres of aes 
retary great wo Department been chie 
clerk, who has the honor to come from my own State. 

We find agaip in every Department here North Carolina has 


been especially honored by the President, and many responsible 
—— here are held by North Carolinians, and so with every 

uthern State. The first important appointment made by the 
President was one of the few surviving generals of the Con 
federate army, a man all Southern men delight to honor. 
Southern men represent the country abroad in the most im- 
portant foreign appointments. A vacancy upon the Supreme 
Court bench was filled by the appointment of a Southern lawyer 
who served in the Confederate army. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, the passage of the pending bill and ti. 
bills reported by the Committee on Rules placing sugar, iron ore. 
and coal on the free list will complete the legislation of the first 
session of thisCongress. The people of thecountry next Novem- 
ber will pass judgment upon the Democratic Administration. In 
that judgment I have full confidence. The late Senator Vance, 
having the confidence and love of the people of North Carolina 
as no other man has ever had, in his dying message to the peo- 
ple of his State appealed to them to remain faithful to the Dem 
ocratic party because he believed its principles were immortal. 
Noman willever see its destruction without witnessing the down- 
fall of popular liberty. 


Finance and Pensions. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 27, 1894, 
On the subject of finance and pensions. 


Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have before me in the RECORD a printed 
speech by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. PiGorr |attack- 
ing the Populists of the last Congress and this. I did not hear 
that speech delivered, nor did any Populist inthe House. Bu: 
no matter, it is in — oe a mer some ne. 3 

The gentleman particu ispleased with certain bills 
introduced into Congress by Populists. He notices some «| 
them in detail, and then masses them together, and then come- 
to the conclusion that if all of them should be passed it wou! 
produce a very absurd condition of things. The gentleman is 
— right. And if all the bills introduced by Democrats 0: 

publicans should be passed it would produce not only an a))- 
surd, but a very distressing state of things. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, many bills are introduced by diff«r- 
ent tlemen for the same purpose, and sometimes several bi!'s 
are introduced by the same man for the same —— trying t) 
reach the same end in different ways which he thinks may }b: 
more eto the House and Senate. In such cases the 

of a single bill will render the passage of a dozen other 
bills , and they will be withdrawn or dropped. | 
have seen it estimated that during the first session of the | ifty- 
second over thirteen thousand bills were introduce: 
into the House and Senate. About3: per cent of them are sai: 
to have become laws. 

The of that small percentage rendered a large num- 
ber of bills unnecessary, and they have beenabandoned. Since 
the meeting of the present Congress about 8,000 bills have been 
introduced in the House. If those bills were all passed we woul! 
witness the opening of Pandora's box, and general bedlam woul: 
‘be rampant. Now, what shall we say of the candor or even san- 
ity a of the man who would seriously contemplate such aconsumm:- 


? 

Mr. Speaker, the Populist bills are nearly all emergency meis- 
ures made necessary by the distresses of the times. The gen- 
eral intention of them is to relieve the distresses of the peop! 
by increasing the money in circulation and by lowering taxcs 
among the common peo Like other bills in Congress many 
of them are introduced for the same general purpose, and the 
passage of one will render the passage of others quite unneces- 

. To lump them together, therefore, as if all should pss, 
then to the absurd result as evidence of unwisdo™, 
would show a want of candor or of great party emergency 0! 
the part of the critic. 
-The gentleman refers to some of the Populist bills in detail. 
I will notice only such as have been introduced by myself. 

Mr. PicortT says: 

Fee Davis of Kansas, in his bill No. 3436, has devised a plait 
ee eee oe pay old debts. Under its provisions aby 
defaulting mortgage debtor is declared a bankrupt and his creditor can not 
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collect the debt due him, except from the United States, in the following 
manner: The mor gage debtor is to procure an abstract of title and certiti- 
cate of value of land and improvements from the register of deeds of the 


county, Mm presentation of which to the county treasurer, the latter offi- 


cial is to draw on the Treasurer of the United States for the amount due, 
including official fees, and when paid shall constitute a lien upon the prop- 
erty, the county record to be marked ‘‘ Settled by the United States Govern- 
ment,"’ and the debtor to be allowed twenty years to pay, the annual inter- 
est charge being but 1 per cent. 

To provide the funds necessary for the purposes of the act, legal tenders 
are to be printed and issued from time to time as required. The above to 
be the only method by which a mortgagee can collect his debt, until such 
time as the aggregate circulation of lawful money of the United Statesshall 
reach, andas iong as it shall continue at, 850 per capita of population (say 
at the present time three and a third billions of dollars) not counting law- 
ful reserves in banks and other fixed and noncirculating deposits required 
by law. 

Mr. Speaker, that bill does not apply to all mortgage debtors, 
as the gentleman states, but only to mortgaged homes. It is to 
save the homes of families in distress, and to sive worthy people 
from becoming homeless tramps. It does not apply to other 
mortgages. ‘The distresses of the people were brought on by the 
contraction of the currency by the banks, producing shrinking 
values of all property. The late Senator Plumb, of Kansas, him- 
self the president of a national bank, stated, in 1888, that the re- 
tirement of their curreucy by the banks in a single year had re- 
duced the value of property in this country $3,000,000,000. My 
bill is an emergency measure to relieve home-holders, and 
through them the entire people, from the most urgent distresses 
brought on by the banks—by the financiers, who, says Tovsenel, 
‘sustain a state as the cord sustains the hanged.” 

Now. since for the use of the banks (to use the gentleman's 
own phrase) ‘money is printed, not coined, and distributed. not 
earned,” where is the evil of loaning money to the home-holders 
on the same terms as the banks have been getting it for the past 
thirty years? Is it right for the Government to loan money to 
bankers on twenty years’ time in order to enable them to disin- 
herit the people, and then refuse to loan on the same terms to 
the people in order to enable them to save their homes? The 
passage of this emergency measure will produce rising prices 
and good times. Labor will be a and contented, and 
many other emergency measures will become unnecessary. 

Mr. PIGOTT says: 

In his bill (H. R. 6767) Mr. DAvis of Kansas, with a preamble declaring 
that * Whereas the wisdom of our forefathers in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution of the United States made ample provision in the phrase ‘to pro- 
mote the general welfare’ for such enlarged governmental functions and pro- 
gressive economic measures as the growing needs and the emergencies of 
the coun ht require,’ provides for the enlistment “as fast as prac- 
ticable’ of 500,000 men in an industrial volunteer army, to be clothed, fed, 
anc paid as are recruits in the aoe som. 

As it costs our Government a thousand dollars a year for each soldier, 
the annual expenditure called for by this bill would be not less than half a 
billion of dollars. Mr. DAvis provides for an additional issue of $200,000,000 


of legal tenders at once. and #100,000.000 a year thereafter, “to create ana pre- 
serve an increasing and equitable volume of currency hereafter.” 


The bill referred to is one to enlist an ‘‘industrial army” of 
the unemployed, to be put to work on authorized public im- 
provements in the United States. The men are to serve one 

ear only. and to be paid with newly issued legal-tender green- 

acks. The object is (1) to furnish work for starving men in 
order to prevent the necessity of increasing ‘“‘the standing 
Army” to shoot them down, in order to keep the peace while 
multitudes are sutfering in the delirium of starvation; (2) to 
put more money afloat for the use of the people; and (3) to save 
the people from taxativn, and for the purpose of carrying on the 
numerous public works now authorized, planned, and begun in 
all parts of the country. I take the ground that it is better to 
employ men than to starve and shoot them; and that it is better 
tofurnish the people money to do business with, paid out for 
useful purposes, than it is to decrease the money and increase 
the taxes. 

As to cost, the country is now losing many millions of dollars 
per day through the enforced idleness of labor and shrinkage of 
values, besides the distresses, deaths, and dangers of the times. 
More money would give the country rising prices, and labor 
would be employed and contented, and the country safe and 
peaceful: This bill, also, is distinctly an emergency measure, 
and would hardly be necessary if the bill “for the relief of cer- 
tain mortgage debtors” should become a law. 

Mr. PIGOTT says: 


Representative DAVIS, in Honse bill 5336, 
current revenues of the Government 
rent expenses the ae of the shall issue noninterest-bearing 
Treasury notes,” full legal tender. He is also required not to pay in gold 
more than one-half of any coin obligation, and is required to coin at once 
all the silver in the Treasury, to issue silver certificates “on all uncoined 
silver,” “‘ to pay out “12s cent of all silver now in the Treasury, and never 
hereafter to retain in the Treasury in silver an amount exceeding one-third 
of silver coin for the redemption of outstanding silver certificates.” 


ee — not introduced by Representative Davis. But 
wherein is it wrong asan emergency measure, when the countr 
is in distress for funds? [+ would be a far better plan than the 


—- of gold bearing bonds, adding to the distresses and bur- 
dens of the people. 


poses ‘that if at any timethe 
be insufficient to meet the cur- 
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Mr. PIGOTT says: 

Representative DAVIS proposes (House bill 7896) the immediate issue of 
$20,000,000 in greenbacks to be issued by the Secretary of Agriculture merely 
“to inaugurate a systematic control of water in the interest of agriculture.”’ 

This bill is for the relief of agriculture, and for the general 
benefit of the country and the people. Ofcourse it does notsuit 
the money changers, who seem to be insanely intent on killing 


the bird that lays the golden egg, of drying up the sourceseven 
of their own wealth. The money should be issued by the Treas- 
ury Department, and not by the ‘‘ Secretary of Agriculture,” as 


Mr. PIGOTT states. 

Mr. PIGOTT says: 

In his tax bill (H. 8.5148) Representative DAVIS proposes tosubstitute the 
tariff act of 1883 for the Mchinley act, with horizontal reductions, one 
fourth in 1894, one-third of the remainder in 1895. and one-fourth of the re 
mainder in 1896, with certain additions to the free list; to provide revenu 
incomes and lani are to be taxed, and three hundred and fifty millions of 
greenoacks are to be issued the first year, and annually thereafter #100 
000,000. 

Well, why should alow-tariff Democrat be opposed to that bill? 
His opposition can only be explained on the ground that it con- 
tains an income-tax feature; because it proposes to tax the great, 
incomes and large landed estates which escape taxation through 
the tariff. It proposes to tax the rich men who shirk and escape 
taxes under other forms of taxation. Hence the opposition by 
the rich. 

Mr. PIGOTT further says: 


Representative DAvVIs proposes in bill 4339 to pension every person who 
served in the war more than ninety days and less than a year, at the rate of 
$10 per month; who served one year and less than two years, $15 per month 
who served two years and less than three years, $20 a month, and to all who 
served three years or mo e, 8&5 per month. The Commissioner of Pensions 
to whom the bill was referred, estimated that if this bill became law the 
sum —— for pensions this year alone would exceed $460,000,000. Under 
the bill legal tenders are to be issued in payment. 

This bill provides that the entire fund shall be raised from 
graduated taxes on large incomes, large inheritances, and large 
landed estates. It is designed to tax the thirty thousind mil- 
lionaires who own more than half of the great wealth of the 
United States. Itis designed to help the common people and 
not to tax them a single cent. It will not touch an income, or 
legacy, or landed estate that is less than $10,000. And even 
that amount will be taxed lightly. The object of the bil! is to 
cease taxing soldiers, and other poor men, to pay pensions, and 
hereafter to tax only those large fortunes whose foundations 
were laid during the war, or by class laws or the violations of 
law since that time. it is designed to relieve the common peo- 
ple almost entirely from taxation on account of pensions. 

This pension subject is so very important that it deserves a 
thorough discussion, and I hope I may be excused for noticing 
it at some length. 

THE PENSION SUBJECT. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first became an attendant on the sessions 
of Congress in December, 1891, I found it to be a rule of the 
House that Friday evening of each week was to be devoted to 
the subject of pensions. 1| very soon learned, too, that the prin-- 
cipal difficulty in the way of pension legislation was lack of a 
quorum at the pension sessions. Therefore, as afriend of the 
Union soldier, I made up my mind that it was my duty to be 
present on Friday evenings to help forma quorum. The mere 
presence of a member is a friendly act toward pension legisla- 
tion. And, during the long and short sessions of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress I was present at every Friday evening meeting of 
the House; and during the two sessions of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress I have missed but two meetings on pension evening. 

I have also learned one other thing. 1 have learned that the 
man who has ceusumed the least time making long speeches 
has been practically the best friend to pension legislation. As 
every one knows, the Friday evening session begins at 8 o'clock 
and closes at 10:30, lasting only two and a half hours. Now, as 
any member getting the floor may hold it an hour if he pleases, 
it is quite practicable for three speakers to consume the entire 
evening, and thus to entirely prevent the transaction of busi- 
ness. Ii have never seen three members thus consume the en- 
tire time, but I have witnessed numerous long speeches, some 
of them apparently intended to kill time. 

Ihave also witnessed some very fiery speeches by men favoring 
pensions, which very naturally provoked long fiery speeches in 
reply, the effect of which was to prevent legislation. Some of 
the speeches I have heard have been hotiy partisan, as if deliv- 
ered for partisan purposes only.or mainly. These, of course, 
provoked partisan replies, which did not tend to facilitate the 
work of the evening: but they tended to provoke. partisan com- 

arisons which called my attention to the fact that many of the 
eaders of the two old parties use the pension subject to keep 
alive the heartburnings of the past for political purposes rather 
than for the benefit of the oid Union soldiers. 

The Republicans at all times assume that their party is the 
special friend of the Union soldier; and yet the absence of the 
great Republican leaders on Friday evenings has been very uni- 
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form and conspicuous. And those present have been quite as 
much addicted to time-killing speeches in proportion to num- 
bers as have been men of other parties. Very seldom have Re- 
publicans furnished their proportionate share of members in 
attendance in the usual vain effort to reach a quorum. 

The Democrats and ig many in Hote teens to membership 
in the House, as a rule, have furnished larger percentages of 
attendance at the pension sessions than have the Republicans. 
And I have actually heard a Republican speaker [Mr. WAUGH 
of Indiana] advise Republicans to remain away from the Friday 
evening meetings. I have also seen a Republican member[Mr. 
LACEY of Iowa] object to the consideration of a pension claim 
on the sole ground thatit wascalled up outof the regular order. 
It was immediately passed, however, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. The objection was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker, during my regular attendance at the Friday 
evening meetings I have been a close observer and constant 
voter, but I have seldom been on my feet asking the attention 
of the committee. Nor shall I now occupy much time of the 
House, but will submit a number of documents which I have 
selected in my investigations of this pension subject, in connec- 
tion with a copy of my service-pension bill. 

It will be remembered that in 1879 Gen. Weaver, of Iowa, 
took the ground that the Union soldiers had not been paid ac- 
cording to contract; that they had enlisted under a coin con- 
tract, and had served for low coin contract wages, but had been 
paid in depreciated paper. In order to do justice to the Union 
soldiers, as he understood the case, Gen. Weaver introduced the 


following bill: 
[Forty-sixth Congress, second session. ] 
H, R, 2480, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


December 3, 1879.—Read_ twice, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Weaver, by unanimous consent, introduced the following bill: 


“A bill for the relief of the soldiers and sailors who served in the Army and 
Navy of the United States in the late war for the suppression of rebel- 
ee to restore to them equal rights with the holders of Government 

nds, 


‘Whereas the soldiers and sailors who served in the Army and Navy of 
the United States in the late war for the suppression of the rebellion were, 
from the necessity of the case, compelled by law to receive for their services 
a depreciated currency, greatly inferior in value at the time to the gold coin 
of the United States; and 

‘*Whereas the Congress of the United States has heretofore in the most 
solemn manner affirmed that good faith requires that all Government obli- 
gations shall be paid in coin or its equivalent; and 

“Whereas the obligation of the Government to the soldiers and sailors 
who hazarded all, including life, that this nation might live, is of the most 
sacred and binding character: Therefore, 

‘*Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assemdled, That there shall be paid to each private 
soldier, noncommissioned officer, sailor, teamster, or musician, regularly 
mustered into the service of the United States during the late war for the 
suppression of the rebellion, or to his or their legal representatives in the 
case of death, as soon as his or their claim shall be examined and audited 
by the Second Auditor of the pee. the sum found due him or them, the 
amount thereof to be ascertained as follows: The Second Auditor shall as- 
certain the amount of currency paid said soldier or sailor at each date of 
perme during his term of service and shall ascertain the gold value of 
said currency payment at the time, by reference to the quotations of gold, 
as compared with the currency in which said soldier or sailor was paid, at 
the city of New York on that day; and said soldier, sailor, or legal repre- 
sentatives shall be allowed and paid the difference in value between the cur- 
rency which he received and the standard gold coin of the United States in 
which he should have been paid, together with 6 per cent interest thereon 
per annum from the date said soldier or sailor was mustered out of the 
service of the United States, up to the date of the payment of the sum found 
due him by the provisions of act. 

“Seo. 2. To enable the Government to meet the puma required by this 
act, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to cause to be issued 
#500,00),000 of United States notes, or so much thereof as shall be found nec- 
essary, of the denominations of one, two, five, ten, twenty, and fifty dollars; 
and said notes, when so issued, shall be a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, and shall be kept in circulation in manner as now 
provided by law for other United States notes, 

“Sec. 3. The sum of $500,000,000, or so much thereof as shall be necessary 
to make the payments required by this act, is hereby appropriated out of 
the money by this act authorized to be issued.”’ 


In May, 1880, Gen. Weaver made a very able speech in sup- 
port of his bill, comparing the action of the Government toward 
the bondholders and toward the Union soldiers. I callattention 
to the following from Gen. Weaver's speech of May 10 1880: 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June, 1880, Appendix, page 279.] 


nae: Mr. Chairman, how has the Government dealt with other classes of 
= ic ereditors—the bondholding, money-lending classes? Behold the con- 
ame Soldiers read, and then avenge yourselves and families at the ballot 

Ox, 

1, hen the soldier was absent in the field, when he could not be present 
in Congress to protect himself and family, the money interest, bankers, and 
brokers were permitted to put the sting of death in the back of every n- 
back bill issued, for the very purpose of depreciating it and rendering it 
—_ valuable than gold, and on purpose to make a market for their gold 
coin. 

2. They were then permitted to buy in the mbacks at an enormous 
—_ o> om turn to convert them into 5-20 bonds, drawing 6 per cent 

nteres' coin. 

3. They procured their bond investments to be exempted from every s 
cies of taxation, na State, and municipal. wie 

4. Congress then an act whereby the bondholder had his interests 
paid quarterly. 


5. He was allowed by a joint resolution of Congress, approved March 17, 
1864, to draw his coin interest in advance for a period not to exceed one 
year, with or without rebate, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and from 1864 to 1869, when gold was at its highest premium, he was 
permitted by that law to draw his gold interest in advance without rebate, 
as ap from an Official letter now in my Lp me pe signed by H. F. 
French, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and dated April, 1880. Under 
this law the owner of a Government bond for $1,000,000 could draw 60,000 in 

vld interest in advance; he could then turn around and buy with his #60,000 

150,000 in greenbacks, and then again invest his greenbacks at their face 
value in 5-20 bonds. 

6. After the money-changer had invested his last dollar in bonds and drawn 
all the interest possible in advance and invested that also in Government 
bonds, he was generously permitted by the national-bank act to deposit his 
securities with the Treasury and draw 90 per cent of their value in national- 
bank notes, which he could use as money, charging him therefor but | per 
cent to cover cost of printing. 

7. The 5-20 bonds were payable in the same kind of money that bought 
them, namely, greenbacks. ‘To prevent this, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing, JOHN SHERMAN'’S report to the Senate in 1867, the * credit-strengthening 
act ’’ of 1869, and the refunding bill of 1870 were passed. After showing by 
an unanswerable argument that the 5.20 bonds would be paidin currency, 
Mr. SHERMAN in his report says: 

‘It has been propo: that Congress, by resolution, declare that the 5.20 
bonds are redeemable only in gold. This, instead of settling the question, 
will only create divisions and parties and the resolution when passed will 
be subject to agitation and repeal. This consideration induces your com- 
mittee, without deciding the question, to propose the substitution of new 
bonds, clear and explicit in their terms, for the old bonds, as they become 
redeemable.” 

This added at least as a mere gift six hundred millions to the value of the 
bondholder’s investment. 

8. By a clause in the funding bill of 1870, the interest on bonds was also ex- 
empted from every species of tax, national, State, or municipal. 

9. In 1873, when the country was suffering from the blight of panic, when 
the farms of this country went under mortgage and the bankrupt courts 
were filled with suitors, the money-changers, to prevent their investments 
being interfered with by payment, procured the demonetization of silver, 
thus making their bonds payable in gold only. 

10. In furtherance of their scheme, through their — tool, the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, they now, in defiance of law, refuse to pay out 
the silver coined under the act of 1878, and keep it hoarded in the Treasury, 
and are constantly belaboring Congress for new appropriations to build 
vaults in which to store it. 

11. They passed the resumption act in 1875, whereby it was provided that 
every greenback in existence should be taken out of circulation and be con- 
verted into interest-bearihg bonds. They were only prevented from the con- 
summation of this diabolical purpose by the force of public sentiment, 
which compelled Congress to pass the act of May 30, 1878, forbidding further 
destruction of the legal tenders. 

12. Notwithstanding the passage of the act last referred to, the National 
Bankers’ Association, the capitalists in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Chicago have petitioned Congress to destroy 
the legal tenders. 

In obedience to their behest, and utterly regardless of the interests of the 
industrial classes of the country, the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptrolle~ of the Currency have all 
sentin o Congress their official communication recommending that the 

mback shal be taken out of circula ion. Mr. Bayard in the Senate and 

r. Lounsberry and Mr. Ballou inthe House have introduced bills and joint 
1esolutions to carry out these recommendations. 

13. They now propose by Mr. Fernando Wood's and Garfield’s bills, pend- 
ing before Congress, to refund seven hundred million of these nontaxabie 
bonds and to make them irredeemable for twenty years. 

14. Since their return from the war the soldiers, being among the most 
active and industrious members of society, have been working through sun- 
shine and storm to pay their own and the bondholders’ taxes and the inter- 
est on the public debt. Wherever a discretion has been lodged with the 
Secretary of the Treasury or any other Department, it has invariably been 
exerc in the interest of the bondholder and against the soldiers and 
the common people. 


Of course, Gen. Weaver's bill was not seriously considered by ° 
the old party leaders. They branded its author as a demagogue 
and his bill as absurd. 

Among the newspaper discussions of the subject at the time 
I find the following in the Chicago Express: 


THE SOLDIER AND THE BONDHOLDER. 


We give below, in tabulated form, thestatement from Secretary SHERMAN 
of the expenses of the Government on account of the late civil war from 
July 1, 1861, to June 20, 1879, inclusive: 





inks isbhe sha dadevdvcvcen codec ccotescvesseisi $609, 549, 124 
Expenditures growing out of the war .................- sa eats 6, 187, 243, 385 
ht Chien Cabana eRe selanccdecsccén secsatsutcas 6, 796, 792, 509 
The princi items of the war expenses are the following, the last six 
being given in round numbers: 
Interest on the public debt................-...-.-.-.-. Seatheta ea he $1, 764, 256, 198 
aor two and three years volunteers._................--.----- 1, 040, 162, 702 
Ne a noe ncubed ie aedécenodn 381, 417,548 
SE Lesa biinle cher edtiindns cocccactsdtadetadacs 345, 543, 880 
quae eens © RERRA A SRS a e 336, 793, 885 
iin ca lie Deda s thee dpbeheinsmnneuhedeoentese 126, 672, 423 
Other quartermaster expenditures (in round numbers) .....--. 320, 000, 000 
EE iii be citnthh dein hb codhdbintgecssceseseesésexagee 407, 429, 193 
Bounties (including additional bounties under the act of 1866) - 140, 281, 178 
Refunding to States for war expenses......................--.-- 41, 000, 000 
Purchase of arms for volunteers and regulars...... ..........-. 76, 000, 000 
de Sta wae Clg a Ladb dbbonescmebb sone ccwavas 56, 000, 000 
Expenses of assessing and collecting internal revenue -... ---- 113, 000, 000 
Expenses of national loans and currency... ............--..---- 51, 523, 000 
Tn navémeds «tbe abe 59, 738, 000 


According to this statement the pay, cost of food, and clothing of the vol- 
unteers amounted to $1,767,064,130, while the bondholder’s interest to the 
date of June 30, 1879, was $1,764,256, 198, and another year’s interest must be 
added to find the amount paid to the present date. 

Thus we find that the bondholders have been paid over fifty millions 
more for their services than the soldiers were paid for theirs. L 

Not this, but the bondholders are to receive back double their 
me ore vested—a principal which was loaned in depreciated currency, 

be paid back in gold or its equivalent. The soldier's principal—of health, 
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of strength, of vigorous constitution is gone forever, and can n¢tver be re- 
paid.— Heath's Labor and Finance, page 285. 


Mr. Speaker, the next point I will notice is the passage of the 
law of 1890. The bill at tirstwas a service pension bill. But it 
was changed under Republican management and by Republican 
votes to a ‘‘dependent pension law.” During the progress of 
the discussions some very able speeches were made by good men 
of all parties. Tho following is from the just and able speech 
of Hon. Pointe S. Post, a Republican member from Illinois. 
Mr. Post said: 


The soldiers have never asked forcharity; they have never even demanded 
all their rights. If the nation is not under “obligations” to them, if the 
Republic owes them no ‘debt’ except of gratitude, then grateful resolu- 
tions are in o1 Jer, not appropriations. If an impartial tribunal would de- 
cide that the (icvernment has paid the soldiers of the late war as it paid the 
soldiers of other wars, and that it has paid all that was ever promised them, 
then I do not doubt that patriotic soldiers would not only sign receipts in 
full, but would denounce the legislator who asked more on their behalf. 


RIGHTS OF SOLDIERS. 


The justice of aclaim is one question; the ability to pay is quite a differ 
entone. Let us first consider the question of justice, and afterwards the 
wisdom of payment. The soldiers of the late war were entitled to a consid- 
eration and adjudication of their claims in accordance with the laws and the 
known customs of this nation. It was not to be presumed that when the 
war closed Congress would fail to make the appropriations and grants 
which had invariably been made at the close of every other war. What 
every United States soldier of other wars had received the soldiers of the 
late war had a right toexpect. They had a right to expect that the pay 
promised them would be measured by the same standard which measured 
payment to the bondholder. The bondholders after the war had their con- 
tracts changed to payment in coin, which had not been promised them. 
The soldiers were originally promised coin or Treasury notes as good as 
gold, as will be seen by the following announcement by the Commander-in- 


f: 
Chie ‘(General Orders No. 16.] 


** HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
** Washington, September 3, 1861. 


‘w=[he General-in-Chief is happy to announce that the sreneaey Depart- 
ment, to meet the payment of the troops, is about to supply, besides coin, 
as heretofore, Treasury notes, in fives, tens, and twenties, as good as gold 
at all baaksand Government offices throughout the United States, and most 
convenient for transmission by mail from officers and men to their families 
at home. Good husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, serving under the 
Stars and Stripes, will thus soon have a ready and safe means of relieving 
an immense amount of suffering which could not be relieved in coin. In 
making up such packages every officer may be relied upon, ro doubt, for 
such assistance as may be needed by his men. 
“By command of Lieut. Gen. Scott. 
“E. D, TOWNSEND, 
** Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 


Co Intelligencer, September 4, 1861, page 3.) 

t has been said that it would now be impracticable to adjust the pay on 
a coin basis, and that the soldiers do not demand it. Weare not now con- 
sidering what can be paid or whether payment is demanded, but only 
whether the soldier ore riations are drawn from an account due them or 
are made asan act of charity. The flippant observation is sometimes made 
that the soldiers were paid in the same money that every one else received. 
Every one else was protected against the depreciation of the currency by 
the enhanced value of products, goods, and services. The expenses of the 
soldier and his family were increased by these rapidly advancing prices, 
while his pay, a fixed sum on a coin valuation, was paid in depreciated 
paper. He had enlisted for the war, and could not help himself; he could 
only rely on the plighted faith and justice of his Government. 

The soldiers were the most able-bodied and enterprising men, selected 
from the farmers, mechanics, and business men of thecountry. It has been 
estimated that from 1861 to 1864, the era for high prices for services and 
products, when wheat in New York sold from $1.60 to $2.75 a bushel, the aver- 
age wages of an abie-bodied enterprising man who staid at home was 
$700 a year, or $2,100 in three years. The soldier’s pay, bounty, clothing, 
and rations for three years equaled $1,030.75, so that every man who served 
three years contributed what was equivalent to over $1.000 as a money 
donation to the Government. Reduced to athree-year standard the number 
of soldiers was 2,320,272, and they made what is equivalent to a money dona- 
tion of #2,320,272,000, for which they have received nothing whatever. 

The = eons have been for lives lost and disabilities incurred, and are 
just what the soldiers would have been entitled to had there been no de- 
preciated currency and advancing prices. The bondholders loaned the Goy- 
cmeeet $2, 381,530,594, and have received in principal and interest over %5,000,- 


In the face of these facts it is not becoming to talk of charitable lezisla- 
tion for the benefit of those who, in addition to their services and sacrifices, 
made a larger money donation to the Government than the amount loaned 
by the bondholders, a donation upon which they have received nothing, 
pee od interest nor principal, and for which they neither ask nor expect 
anything. 


rhe unequal distribution of wealth which is now oppressing the people | 


and threatens national disaster had its origin in that legislation which up- 
= the public faith with the money-lender and repudiated it with the sol- 
er. 

But it is said that if men had not volunteered they would have been 
drafted and their services seized by the State. But are the services of men 
the only thing liable to be seized in time of war? Are not horses, muni- 
cauaily Hable? of property necessary to carry on war, including money, 


point of fact, the Governmentcould furnish its own money, good as coin, 


if the soidiers made it good by success. It was the success of the soldiers | 
which made the bondholders’ advances good as gold, and by every considera. | 
— of justice their own pay should have been measured by the same stan1- | 


Every soldier who served the United States in the Revolutionary war, in 
the war of 1812, in the Mexican war, in all the Indian wars, in every war 
iw to 1861, received a grant of land. It was the invariable practice of the 
comer eeenes, = = ; ao law S the land. No — grant has been made 

ers oO € late war, and no commutation or ati i 
been made in liew of it. Boles a 


It would be impossible for any fair-minded person to carefully examine 


the evidence upon which these claims rest without coming tothe conclusion 


that they ba tad py if the soldiers of the late war deserved the same treat- | 


ment awarded to other United States soldiers. 
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tled to like consideration; and again the discussion turns, not upon 
justice of the claim, but upon the ability of the Government to pay. 
HONESTY THE BEST POLICY ” 

The declaration that this Goverament can not pay its debts is an insultto 
the nation. If the claims of the soidievs had been met as were the demands 
of the bondholders this Government would be grander, stronger, and richer 
than itis to-day. That payment would have furnished what the producing 
interests require and must have, an increase of the circulating medium. 

Some of the friends of the soldiers fear to recognize the debts due the sol- 
diers because paymentevould take so much money out of the public Treas- 
ury. If the debts are just, they exist whether they are recognized or not. 
No patriotic soidier would wish to embarrass the Government by askiug 
payment of even a just debt which the country could not pay. 

This service pension bill is right in principle, and if it shall have the effect 
of reducing the idle surplus and the useless reserves it will stimulate enter- 
prise, increase the national resources, and create itsown means of payment. 

Should more money be necessary we ought not to ask it of the money- 
lenders nor issue interest-bearing bonds, but pay the public creditor direct 
with legal-tender national promises receivable for all dues to the Govern- 
ment. Such a national legal-tender note would be better than a promise to 
pay, and would require no reserve locked up for its redemption. Then re- 
ceive all the gold and silver bullion produced by our mines and issue legal- 
tender certificates therefor, and this increase of the circulating medium 
would work a miracle in giving prosperity to the land. 

We should stana by the soldiers as they stood by the country. Thenation 
can lose nothing by honestly meeting its obligations to its own citizens. 
The money will not be thrown into thesea. It will not be transported to for- 
eign lands. Not one dollar will be lost; it will continue a part of our na- 
tional wealth. Neither will it intensify the monetary congestion at the 
money centers. It will be scattered insmall amounts among many labor 
ers, furnishing them the means to produce. It will benefit every producer 
in the country, will give men heart and courage, will awaken industry and 
augment our national wealth. 

“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

It was wise and liberal expenditures of this Government which not only 
preserved the Union, but placed it in the front rank of nations. Instead of 
growing poorer on account of such national expenditure this country has 
grown richer. The vast amount of interest demanded by those who fur- 
nished money for the war was paid without complaint and without embar- 
rassment to the country so long as the people were supplied with a full cur- 
rency. Itis not the soldiers alone who wiil be benefited by thisact of equity, 
but the laborers, the producers, and every other citizen of this Republic. 
By recognizing and paying the just claims of the soldiers Congress may now 
avert a calamity to this country. 

When the final vote on the bill was to be taken, Mr. Yoder, 
Democrat, from Ohio, offered a service pension bill as a substi- 
tute for the Morrill dependent pension bill. 

The substitute was voted down, and the Morrill dependent- 
pension bill was passed, largely by Republican votes. Mr. Mor- 
rill, who had charge of the bill, voted against the service 
pension substitute. 

I have myself twice offered a service pension bill with pro- 
visions for a special pension fund, in order to relieve the old 
soldiers from taxation to pay their own pensions, But it lies 
dormant in the committee room. 

The Fifty-second Congress (Democratic) passed three pension 
bills—one to pension army nurses ai $12 per month, one to raise 
the pensions of the soldiers of the Mexican war from $8 to $12 
per month, and an intermediate pension law to pay a certain 
class of soldiers $50 per month. These are an advance in the 
right direction further than Republicans had gone, but they are 
more complicated and less satisfactory than a service pension 
law would be: and they do not provide a special pension fund, 
but continue the old absurd tariff plan of taxing the soldier to 
pay his own pension. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make one —— point very emphatic 
in regard to this pension matter. care nothing as to which 
political party it mayrub. We have heard that the Democrats 
are very illiberal on pension matters. I do not think so. [ 
want to say that during the existence of the Pension Bureau 
under both parties there has been a policy pursued of taxing 
the soldiers to pay their own pensions, as already mentioned. 
We tax consumption instead of accumulations. We tax by means 
of tariff the consumption of the people, instead of their accumu- 
lations. My opinion is that we should tax those great accumu- 
lations, incomes, and fortunes whose foundations were laid dur- 
ing the war. We should tax those men who protited by the 
valor of the soldiers, in order that we may pay the most liberal 
pensions to the soldiers. ; 

As it is now we imitate the man who wanted to live very 
economically, and in order to do so, in the evening he puxid his 
little boysa nickel apiece if they would go to bed without their 
suppers. The next morning he charged them a nickel apiece 
for their breakfasts, thus receiving his nickels all back again. 
So we have been treating the old soldiers. We tariff the money 
out of them, pay it back, and then tariff it out again, and so keep 
it circulating as the man did the nickels in his family,as I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam opposed to the tariff plan of raising pen- 
sion money. I would provide aspecial fund as mentioned in my 
bill. 





the 


THE DAVIS SERVICE PENSION BILL. 
On January 20, Mr. DAVIS introduced the fotlowing bill: which 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: 


“He it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


The soldiers ot the Revolution, of the war of 1812, and of the Mexican war | 
rs United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 


' 


Were also granted a service pension. The soldiers of the late war are enti- | 
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tary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place on the pension roll of the United States the name of 
any officer or enlisted man who served at the front during the 
late rebellion, irrespective of his present age, the same to be a 
service pens. on. To all who actually served at the front ninety 
days or more, but less than one year, at the rate of $10 per month. 
To all who served one year or more, but less than two years, at 
the rate of $15 per month. To all who served two years or 
more, but less than three years, at the rate of $20 per month. 
To all who served three years or more, at the rate of $25 per 
month, The service pension to be as entitled, for service ren- 
dered, and in addition to any disability pension to which they 
may be entitled under the present laws, said pension to com- 
mence from date of filing application therefor. 

“Suc. 2. That if any officer or enlisted man has died, or shall 
hereafter die, from any cause, though not traceable to a result 
of army service, leaving a widow or minor child or children, 
said widow or minor child or children shall, upon proof of the 
soldier's death, be placed upon the pension roll, upon the appli- 
cation therefor, at the rate of pension the soldier was receiving 
or entitled to receive at the time of his death, providing said 
amount shall not exceed $30 per month for the whole family; 
und in case of the remarriage or death of the widow leaving 
minor child or children under the age of 18 years, such pension 
shall be paid to said child or children until they severally attain 
the age of 18 years,said pension to date from the soldier’sd2ath, 
if subsequent to the passage of this act. 

“Sac. 3, That no agent or attorney or other person engaged 
in preparing, presenting, and prosecuting pension claims under 
the provisions of this act shall contract for, demand,or receive, 
or retain as pay for said services a sum to exceed $10, which 


. shall be paid upon the order of the Commissioner of Pensions 
by the pension agent maki 


yment of pension; and any at- 
torney or agent who shall willfully violate any of the provisions 
of this act or wrongfully retain or withhold any part of the pen- 
sion or claim allowed or due said pensioner or claimant shall be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and u conviction thereof 
shall for each and every offense be fined not less than $50 nor 
more than $500, or imprisoned not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 4. That for the purposes of this act all officers and en- 
listed men who were doing duty at the front on April 30, 1865 
(close of the war), or in hospitals suffering with wounds received 
in battle or diseases contracted while in the line of duty, and 
who were not thereafter convicted forany criminal act, shall be 
considered as honorably discharged. 

“Suc. 5. That this act shall apply to all who served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the 
late war of the rebellion; and it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish proper rules regulations as 
to the required evidence, and to employ all official and clerical 
force necessary to ascertain and establish the just claims of all 
persons to whom this act shall apply. 

‘*Sec. 6. That in order to provide a special pension fund to 
meet the demands of this act, without drawing upon the tariff 
revenues and other usual resources of the Government, there is 
hereby authorized and levied — nsion taxes as follows: 

‘First. On all incomesof individuals amounting to $10,000 per 
annum or over, but less than $50,000, 2 per cent per annum; on 
incomes of $50,000 per annum or over, but less $100,000, 4 
per cent per annum; on all incomes of $100,000 per annum or 
over, 6 per cent per annum, 

“Second. On all legacies and gifts to heirs of estates, proper- 
ties and values of all sorts, counted in the aggregate, before 
division among the heirs, there is hereby authorized and levied 
taxes as follows: On all legacies of $10,000 or over, but less than 
$100,000, a tax of 5 per cent; on all legacies of $100,000 or over, 
a tax of 10 per cent. 

‘sThird. On all lands and landed estates held by individ- 
uals, firms, or corporations there is hereby authorized and lev- 
jed taxes as follows: On estates of the value of $10,000 or over 
(not counting improvements), but less than $50,000, 1 per cent 

r annum; on estates of the value of $50,000 or over (not count- 
ng improvements), but less than $100,000, 2 per cent per an- 
num: on estates of the value of $100,000 or over (not counting 
improvements), 4 per cent per annum. 

“Sec. 7. That in case of deficit in the pension fund derived 
from taxes herein authorized, the Treasurer of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed eaey the said defi- 
cit from time to time, as it may occur, by new issues of legal 
tender Treasury notes. 

“Sec. 8. That the Seeretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to prepare and print 
rules of ure, books, blanks, and other necessary docu- 


ments, appoint tax collectors with instructionsas to their duties, 
requiring adequate bonds and the usual oath of office; and todo 
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and perform all other acts which may benecessary to collect ang 
pay Out the pension fund herein provided to the proper recip. 
ients of the same under this act. 

‘** Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect from the date of pas 
sage, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith a 
hereby repealed.” 

Mr. Speaker, my experience and observation has satisfied » 
that the friends of the Union soldiers may be found very num 
ous in all the parties, Democratic, Republican, and Populis: 
and both North and South. But,in my opinion, the real enmi{ 
to pensions comes from Wall street and the money changers 
the Eust. The money paid out by the General Government | 
pensions goes directly into circulation among the people wit 
out the intervention of banks. Wall street and the mone, 
changers are opposed to this. The present objection to my ser 
ice pension bill provesthis. They are determined that no mone: 
shall circulate until it has passed through the banks and the, 
have been able to levy tribute upon it. 

For this reason the soldiers have never been justly paid, a 
mentioned by Congressmen WEVERand Post. For this reason: 
general and liberal service pension bill has not been passed. 
And for this reason,and this reason alone, a good service pen- 
sion bill has received no serious consideration in a Congress 
dominated by the bank power. it was the money power that 
wanted the greenback in 1862 in order that the bondholders 
might buy it up at half price and loan it at full price; and that 
the Union soldier should be paid in half-price money on his own 
contract. Thaddeus Stevens called that the first victory of the 
money power over the nation. 

Wall street is still in the saddle, dominating all legislation, 
and still insi that soldiers shall be taxed to pay their own 
pensions. The power must be unhorsed by the votes of 
the . Itis then, and then only, that the ex-Union sol- 
diers can get their rights. It is then, and then only, that tho 
people can enjoy even-handed justice under the laws of tho 
country. By a united effort among the people the power of 
Wall Street may be broken and the people emancipated. So!- 
diers! Americans! let us make that effort! 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to recur once more to the misrepresen- 
tations of Populist principles. The public press has already 
commenced to echo the voice of members on this floor. The 
Star of this city has reproduced the ‘‘recapitulation” of th 

ntleman from Connecticut, in which it is claimed that Popu 

desire to flood the country with worthless paper. Observ- 
ing the fact, I immediately addressed to that journal, over m) 
own signature, a short reply, as follows: 


“ Bditor of the Star, Washington, D. C.: 


“Sir: I rotice in your issue of the 24th instanta review of tlio 
Populist bills in uced in the last Congress and this, taken 
from a speech in the RBCORD by Congressman PIGcorTT, of Con- 
necticut. I thank Mr. PiGoTT and the Star for advertising our 
bills, as it will cause many people to think of them who other- 
wise might not doso. I wonder, however, that it did not occur 
to Mr. PicotT thatthe unheard-of absurdity of his “‘ recapitul:- 
tion” might not throw the laugh onto him rather than upon th 
Populists. Mr. Picorr tries to show that the Populists desire 
to flood the country with more than thirty-five billions of wort!- 


less r. 

“The fact is, these Populist bills are nearly all emergenc) 
measures, to relieve the distresses of the countr), 
and the passage of any one of them will render others un- 
necessary. For example, my bill for the “ Relief of certain 
mortgage debtors ” would cause an increase of money up to *») 
per capita, including the money now in circulation, and not in- 
cluding lawful reserves in the banks and the United Statcs 
Treasury. The increase of money under that bill would bring 
good times; labor would find employment at good prices, an‘ 
my bill for the enlistment of an industrial army would not | 
needed. Neither will the two bills of Congressman Clover, in 
the last Congress be needed, and they would bedropped. Th«' 
knocks $22,500,000,000 out of Mr. Prcort’s footing. The san 
is practically true of the bills of Messrs. ParreR, HUDSON, 
Boen,and Kem. The passage of any one or two of the impor 
tant Populist bills for the relief of the present money famin’ 
would render all, or nearly all, of the rest unnecessary, 201 
they would be dropped. 

“T also discover another little discrepancy in Mr, Pico» 
figures. Discussing my bill for the ‘ Relief of certain mortga-: 
debtors,’ on page 10298 he estimates that it would require 
three and a third billions of dollars to carry it into effect; bv! 
on page 10300, in his recapitulation, he calls the amount ten bi - 
lions. Of course, a little discrepancy like that is not much {o' 
an orthodox goldbug when discussing Populists. But I claim 
that his first estimate is at least a billiontoomuch. The mone) 
in this country is monthly reported by a Democratic Secretar) 
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as over one billion six hundred millions. Call it one billionand 
a third, allowing the rest for lawful reserves in addition to pres- 
ent reserves not included in the Secretary's estimates of money. 
Take this from the threeanda third billions, which Mr. Picor? 
first stated that my bill would require, and it leaves two billions 
as the entire sum demanded by the Populist bills. It increases | 
the present circulation to a little over twice the circulation that 
we had fifteen years ago (1879), when we resumed specie pay- 
ments with twenty millions less people than we have now. 5So 
when we lift Mr. Picorr off of his wonderful mare’s nest, we | 
find it full of ‘fuss and feathers,’ but with only one egg, and that | 
not a very frightful one. 

‘‘Populists desire to relieve the distresses of the country. 
They did not believe that the repeal of the silver-purchase clause 
of the Sherman law would do it, and it has not. They do not 
believe that an endless chorus of ‘‘chin music ” on the taritf will 
do it, and it will not. But an increase of money will relieve the 
distressesof thecountry, if the lessons of history teach anything; 
and there is no other remedy. The Populists in the last Con- 
gress and this have offered about a dozen bills in this line—to 
increase the money and relieve the people. The passage of any | 
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one or two of these remedial measures will render ali the rest 
unnecessury, and they will be dropped. So, then, if Mr. Pic- 
GorT will deduct some thirty-three and a half billions of dollars 
from his footing up he will have no quarrel with the Populists. 

‘“‘In closing, let me try the bills of the two old parties by the 
rule which Mr. Picorr applies to Populist bills. Some 8,000 
bills have been presented in the House during the present Con- 
gress, mostly by men of the two old parties. If they should all, 
except the Populist bills, become laws, what would be the re- 
sult? Nomancanimagine. No figures could express the situ- 
ation. I think all will agree that Pandora’s box would be open 
and bedlam would be rampant. 

‘* Tt has been estimated thatover 13,000 bills were introduced in 
the two Houses during the first session of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, mostly by old party members, and that 34 per centof them 
became laws. The country was almost ruined. The second 
session of the Ffty-second Congress did not help things. An 
extra session, and a long regular session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress have been held. No Populist bills of a general nature 
have been passed, but more old party bills have become laws. 
The country is rapidly growing worse. Millions of men are 
tramping. starving, and en! for bread. The losses to the 
country through contraction of money, falling prices and en- 
forced idleness, are many millions of dollars per day, to say 
nothiug of the indescribable human suffering, the increase of 
crimes and suicides, and the dangers to the peace of the country. 

**'The late Senator Plumb, in 1890, estimated the decrease of 
values in this country through currency contraction at $3,000,- 
000,000 in twelve months, and, said the Senator, ‘this contrac- 
tion has been going on for ten years.’ The fact is, business is 
dying. The New York clearings were $14,000,000,000 less in 
1892 than in 1881, with an increase of 15,000,000 people; and the 
clearings do not increase, though the population does. 

‘*These evils can not be cured by misrepresenting and ridi- 
culing Populists. Kindergarten statesmen must give place to 
men who are capable of learning from the lessons of history 
and of comprehending the situation. 

‘Very respectfully, 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., August 25, 1894.” 

Mr. Speaker, when forming opinions on this subject we should 
aim at no new schemes or untried experiments. We should con- 
suit only the authentic records of men and nations. There is no 
relief from present distresses except through an increase of 
money as commodities increase, in order to restore and main- | 
tain normal values; and there is nosafety for this nation, or for | 
any nation, except in a policy of evenhanded justice among 
men. And the sooner we comprehend this fact and begin to 
obey its teachings the better it will be for the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, money is the blood or the bane of human society, | 
merely as we treat it or suffer it to be treated. The changes in | 
the volume of money are of vital importance. When money is 
increasing and prices rising men are everywhere employed and 
contented. There are no labor strikes or human suffering. 
There are in the banks no hoarded millions. The money circu- | 
lates freely among the people, conferring blessings on all whom | 
it touches. On the other hand, when the money volume is 
shrinking or fails to increase as population and the transactions 
of men increase, there are failing prices, enforced idleness, ani! 
ener distress. Existing money congests in the banks and 

oes not circulate. Society is afflicted with atrophy, and the 
= suffer and starve in enforced idleness. ' 

These laws are irresistible and self-acting. No human agency 
can resist or reverse them. There isan irresistible power in | 
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The enterprises of commerce, the profits of trade, the arrange- 
ments in all the domestic concerns of life, the wages of labor. the 
transactions of the highest and lowest amounts, the payment 


| of debts and taxes, are all affected by the quantity of money in 
| circulation. There resides in money the most enormous power 


known to man. Itis the tide in human affairs on which all 


igs and 


wheels of commerce on the high seas and the broad continents. 
More powerful over the destinies of men and nations than the 
thunderblasts of armadas thatthrobupon the ocean, or the tread 
of continental armies; and this mightv force is ceaseless in its 
effects on all the large and small transactions of men. 

Such a subject deserves the earnest attention o/ ev patriot 
Yet, to prevent its study ‘‘the communism of capital” is ar- 
rayed insolid phalanx. The money-changers well know that 


if the people come to understand the subject, and to learn its 
simplicity, the trade of the Shylocks will suffer damage. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is why Populists and their principles are misrep 
resented and denieda hearing. Nevertheless the money ques- 
tion remains the most important factor in our civilization, and 
it must be taken into account by all lovers of justice and by all 
who favor the progress and happiness of the human ra 


In what Position does the Partial Failure of Tariff Reform 
Legislation Leave the Republican Party? 


REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM J. 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. COOMBS 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the motion to recede from 
agreement to the Senate’s amendiments to the tariff bill 

Mr. COOMBS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House of Representatives meets to-day in 
peculiar circumstances to take final action for this session upon 
the tariff bill. This action is not of our own free will, or upon 
&@ measure in the formulation of which we have had any consid 
erable share. 

The House, in whose hands the Constitution has placed the 
power,and upon whose shoulders rests the responsibility of orig- 
inating all revenue measures, after careful deliberation passed 
and sent to the Senate a bill which, while it did not entirely sat- 
isfv all of us, represented a good average idea of the Democratic 
majority. That billmet the general approval of the people, and 
it was expected thatafter reasonable discussion and amendment 
it would be taken intoconference, differences adjusted, and finally 
passed. 

After months of discussion, and the addition of over six hun- 
dred Senate amendments, the House was invited to meet the 
representatives of the Senate in conference. Many weeks hive 
been spent in an effort to come to some agreement. At times 
hopes were entertained that matters would be satisfactorily 


| compromised, only to be dispelled by further developments. 


Our chairman has told you—and we all believe him—that the 
House conferees, while doing all in their power to sustain the 
attitude of this body, were conciliatory and ready to make all 
reasonable concessions to the Senate. At times they were near 
an agreement, but on every such occasion the same influences 
that impeded tariff legislation in the Senate made themselves 
felt in the committee of conference. 

[ shall not pursue further the history of this unfortunate com- 
plication, already so familiar to you. The friends of tariff re- 
form, and this House in particular, finds itself to-day in a posi- 
tion humiliating in the extreme; for we are told that unless we 
to-day accept the Senate bill, including its clerical and other 
errors, we can have no Dill at all: that if for any reason it goes 
back to the Senate it will be buried, and the mandate of the peo- 
ple three times expressed will be disobeyed. 

The undisguised glee of the members of the other side of this 
House, accompanied by the bitterest sarcasm of their leader 
was to be expected. For. while our opponents were unable to 
have their way in this body of men fresh from thecouncilsof th: 
people, the malign influence of their policy, which for thirty 


years has been slowly poisoning the legislation of the country, 
has succeeded, with the assistance of the large Republican m 
nority in the Senate, in temporarily defeating our carrying out 


money, merely through changes in its quantity. There is no | the people’s plain command. 


engagement, national or individual, which is unalfected by it. 


The gentlemen on the other side think, for they tell us so, that 
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our failure to fulfill party promises will result in an overwhelm- 
ing Democratic defeat in the coming elections, and a correspond- 
ing revival of the fortunes of the Republican party. I can not 
see the reasonableness of such anexpectation. It is not possible 
that people who feel aggrieved at our not sufficiently reducing 
tariff taxation will hasten to throw themselves into the arms of 
a party whose only living article of faith is an extreme protect- 
ive tariff. Such an anticipation can only rest on the supposi- 
tion that the people were not in earnest in their demands for 
tariff reform made at the last three general elections. 

In 1888, so general was the sentiment in favor of tariff reduc- 
tion that both parties promised it, and the resulting Republican 
victory can be ascribed to the popular cry that it was better that 
the tariff should be ‘‘ reformed by its friends.” There is no de- 
nying that this was the idea of the people. I challenge a con- 
tradiction. When the Fifty-first Congress, then elected, got to 
work the protected interests captured it, and instead of lower- 
ing duties, as was promised, it gave the country the McKinley 
law with its almost prohibitory rates. On the same issue in 1890 
the people spoke again, and sent a decided majority to this side 
of the House in the Fifty-second Congress. Numerous bills re- 
forming the revenue laws were passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but died in the Senate on account of its Republican 
majori y. bs 

For the third time, in 1892, the people spoke in decided tones, 
and, notwithstanding our inability to do anything for them in 
the Fifty-Second Congress, elected the large Democratic ma- 
jority here to-day. I their demands in 1888 were instigated 
simply by sentiment, they became hardened into conviction in 
1890 and i892. I do not believe that the people are triflers, and 
I am confident that they know what they want, and are compe- 
tent to enforce their commands upon their servants who repre- 
sent them here. 

Politicians make a mistake when they act eee the supposi- 
tion that the voters are as disingenuous and shifty as themselves. 
The demand for tariff reform is not a surface current but it has 
worked down oe into the hearts and consciences of the Ameri- 
can people. Their demand will not cease until their want is 
met. I furthermore believe that they will not trust the carry- 
ing out of their wishes to the party that betrayed and sold them 
out in 1888. 

The people know why we, after every honest effort for tariff 
reform, have failed. They appreciate the fact that we, their 
Representatives, coming fresh from them, acted honestly in our 
attempt toredeem our party pledges; that nocompromises were 
made with sectional interests, but that a broad spirit of self- 
sacrifice of local interests ath ev in the deliberations of this 
House. They also know that when the people’s bill got to the 
other side of the Capitol it encountered a very different state of 
things. It found a small Democratic majority, many of the 
members of which were chosen before tariff reform became so 
vital an issue, and who were, therefore, less responsive to that 
demand of the people. Italsometastrong combination of trusts 
and large protected interests which had — strong and power- 
ful under the fostering policy of Republicanism. 

These were backed in all their attempts by a united, well 
marshaled, and large Republican minority. The rules of that 
body allowed unlimited discussion and made delay of action pos- 
sible during that long period when the industries of the country 
were suffering for a speedy settlement of the pending question. 
The result is as well known to the ple as to ourselves. Itis 
known that every maneuver to produce delay by prolonging de- 
bate was freely used, during which time every interest affected 
by the tariff had an opportunity to unite and play its deep game 
to defeat reform. 

No one can dispute that the trusts and protected interests suc- 
ceeded in holding up legislation. This would not have been 

ible, and the people know it, had these selfish interests not 
en backed by the united Republican minority which did not 
fail them on « single occasion. High-spirited people who have 
given such strong evidence of their belief in tariff reform will 
never forgive the ty which assisted the trusts in this stran- 
gling legislation. They will always believe that the trusts are 
the outcome of the protective policy and will visit their resent- 
ment upon the party which makes that policy the only plank in 
its platform. If the people needed an object lesson of the in- 
creasingly insidious influence of the protective policy, it has been 
furnished them by the recent action of the Senate. And the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House are still further em- 
hasizing that lesson by glorying over the people’sdefeat, which 
as only n accomplished by the aid of the offspring of pro- 
tection—the trusts. 

The command of the people at the last election came to you, 
gentlemen, as itcame tous. High statesmanship would have 
recognized it, butinstead you are arrogantly defiant and glory- 
ing in the humiliation of the country. In 1888 the people asked 
for bread, and you gavethem a stone. They asked for fish, and 
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you gave them a serpent which hasturned and stung them. In 
1894 your party has again shown its devotion to special interests, 
sacrificing those of the people. Our countrymen feel the fin- 
gers of the trusts around their throats, with all the humiliation 
that this involves, and they will never forgive the Republican 
party which has been the aider and abettor in this outrage. 

I say to the gentleman on the other side that we shall accept 
this measure notwithstanding the humiliation involved, beliey- 
ing the bill to be the best that we can wring out of corruption, 
in the interests of the people. Notwithstanding your jeers we 
shall accept this measure as the best compromise we can get. 
The history of reform in all ages teaches us that hoary abuses 
require many battles before they are destroyed. Burke on a 
similar occasion said: ‘‘Every human benefit and enjoyment, 
and every virtue and every prudent act, is founded on compro- 
mise.” We accept the bill because it contains so much of ben- 
efit to the people, which even your skill could not eliminate. 

This, however, is not theend of tariff legislation. I hopeand 
believe that hereafter it will be pursued upon a plan that will 
not involve all of the industries of the country at the same time; 
but deliberately correcting one abuse after another until all have 
been removed. Iam convinced that from now onward tariff re- 
form is more sure, more certain. 

The people will never give up the fight until their honor is 
vindicated, and until everything that stands between them and 
the accomplishment of their reasonable demand is swept away. 


For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 





Antioption Bill. 


Commerce allies the Universe, promotes wealth and civilization. Itshould 
be unshackled. 








SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 23, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bill H.R. 7007, known as the 
antioption bill— 

Mr. MEYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, No. 7007, entitled ‘‘A bill regulating 
the sale of certain agricultural products, defining ‘ options’ and 
‘futures,’ and imposing taxes thereon and upon dealers therein,” 
comes up for discussion at a time when a fair and full considera- 
tion is more than usually important. 

The champion of the bill, speaking to a House worn out and 
exhausted by a long and exceedingly laborious session, com- 
—_ that many members had not read and studied his bill. 

think it probable that very few members have had time to 
read, study, and weigh the provisions of the bill. It isa long 
and very complicated measure, dealing with the subtle and tech- 
nical intricacies of trade in a great mass of the products of this 
country, amounting to hundreds of millionsof dollars. 

It reaches out a broad and reckless hand over all the numerous 
Boards of Trade and Produce Exchanges of this vast country, 
assumes boldly that they are dens of iniquity and must be re- 
formed forthwith by act of Congress in respect toa large parto! 
their business. The friends of the measure kindly concede that 
a large number of these merchants and business men are honor- 
able, intelligent, and upright citizens, and they even goso fur as 
to allege that the regulations of these Boards on these points 
are based on right principles; but, notwithstanding all this. they 
are be remodeled, shaken up, and reformed. Surely this isa 
great work, to be undertaken, if at all, cautiously and consider- 
ately,andbywisemen. Yet our wise men nowcome inand tellus 
that thisisa very different measure from the bill they presented 
to a former Congress. 

If that bill was a wise and beneficent law, a constitutional and 
a straightforward measure (and this they then asserted witl 
great passion and vehemence) why did they abandon it? Hive 
they discovered that their bill of the Fifty-second Congress was 
badly considered and dangerous? Is their wisdom a matter not 
of yesterday, but of to-day? Are they sure that a year or two 
from row they will not be asking Congress to pass yet another 
measure, or is the pretense of this bill to be a new one a fraud 
upon Congress and the country? Is it not practically the same 
measure, embodying all the dangerous principles of the past? 

Consider. sir, the condition of the country. For over two 
years we have been in a state of stringency, financial de res 
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sion, distress among all classes, and stagnation of trade amount- 
ing to paralysis of much of the great industrial forces of the 
country. We have been confronted with bankruptcies in every 
direction, practical suspensions of payments by banks hereto- 
fore sound and prosperous, manufactories once flourishing closed 
up, strikes and lockouts in every direction, tradesmen unable 
to sell, credit extinguished, production arrested, prices of 
nearly all products reduced below the margin of profit, a mill- 
ion and a half of men at least out of employment, only too glad 
to work and earn bread, despondent, almost hopeless, praying 
for a restoration of good times; added to all this we have had 
an outflow of gold, a great deficit in our revenue, and the Gov- 
ernment, which was so prosperous in 1888, with its ample reve- 
nue, now forced to resort to a loan. 

Surely we have here every consideration to make sensible and 
patriotic men move with great caution. If we can not do some- 
thing good, something clearly beneficial, in order to restore 
trade and revive industry, we ought to be careful to do nothing 
empirical, rash, and untried. Our first care should be to get 
on solid ground, and we can then try our experiments after- 
wards. The causes of the distress and suffering to which I have 
alluded are viewed differently by different men, but all Demo- 
crats are agreed as to the paramount importance of the reduc- 
tion of the burdens of taxation and the removal of all needless 
restraints upon trade. To this policy the Democratic party is 

ledged in the most solemn form, and the great work is now 
eing accomplished. 

It has been a work of Herculean magnitude, imposing great 
labors and sacrifices upon the committees of the two Houses, 
but we now have in sight the end of the noble work of tariff re- 
form. A measure wise, practical, moderate, but far-reaching 
in its operation, resisted to the utmostextremity by the friends 
of monopoly, but holding out the bow of promise to the great 
body of the people, is soon to take its place upon the statute 
bool. In a few short weeks this will be accomplished. I re- 
gret profoundly that this House failed to add to this wise eco- 
nomic policy a repeal of the tax imposed upon State banks, thus 
enabling the States to give to the people a sound and elastic 
local currency. Such a measure was recommended by the last 
national Democratic convention. It was a measurecalled for by 
the people of the South and West. It was their right to have 
it. Instead of this wise and just relief to the suffering planters 
of the South, we are remanded to a system under which, by a 
fraudujent perversion of the taxing power of the Government. 
the States are denied their rightful powers. 

The operation of the new tariff system will be felt in every 
— of the land. It will give a new play to the forces of in- 

ustry, but it will also demand new trade adjustments. The 
time of passing a new tariff and the period following it is neces- 
sarily one of trial and disturbance to business. This is true even 
in what are called ‘*‘ good times,” when all is prosperous and 
when men are moving on in the great channels of production. 
But here we have the conjunction of passing a new bill embody- 
ing tariff reform, a policy repeatly demanded by the popular 
vote and the logical outcome of Democratic ascendancy in the 
Government—a necessary and a wise act indeed, but complicated 
by a period of great commercial, agricultural, and manufactur- 
ing distress. 

Now, sir, I insist that it would be the height of madness and 
folly to add to the necessary complications of our situation by 
any new and untried legislation, revolutionizing the methods of 
trade adopted by the commercial bodies of the country, followed 
by them after many years of trial and experience, and now in- 
terwoven with their whole commercial practice. Remember, 
sir, that this is to be done not by their wish, but over their 
heads and against their solemn and repeated protests. Is their 
unanimity on a subject when they are so well-informed to count 
for nothing? Weare told that many of them are honorable and 
upright men, yet they are to be rode over and their counsels 
spurned like all the others. I undertake to say, sir, that every 
dictate of conservative statesmanship demands that we should 
do nothing, risk nothing by legislation that may impede our re- 
turn to healthy business conditions. 

More thun this, the new tarilf bill about to be enacted by the 
Democratic party in Congress ought to have a fair trial. It is 
not giving it a fair trial if we are to add a new and needlessele- 
ment of disturbance to business and trade. To do this is prac- 
tically injustice, if not treachery, to the cause of tariff reform. 
We want our bill to be popular, to approve itself, and to stand 
on the statute book. Yet, if we adopta new and untried sys- 
tem, uprooting the present commercial methods, embarrassing 
the exchange of farm products, crippling the merchant and of 
course reacting upon the farmer from whom he buys, is there 
not the greatest danger that the dissatisfaction and discontent 
thus provoked will be turned in part on the new revenue system 
we are putting in operation. 


Our political adversaries are not wanting in cunning, nor are 
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they overscrupulous about the methods they employ in order to 
gain favor. They will be prompt to assert that it is not the dis- 
location and embarrassment of bad methods resulting from the 
antiopion bill that has made the trouble, but the reversal of the 
Republican policy of protection and the repeal of the McKinley 
bill. They will tind many to believe them. Those Republicans 
who are supporting this bill are doing a shrewd thing for their 
party. The Democratic friends of freer trade who support itare 
playing into their hands, whether they mean to do so or not. 

But, sir, the principle of this bill and the leading principle of 
the McKinley bill are the same. The friends of the McKinley 
bill contend that the taxing power of the Government may be 
used not only for raising the revenue necessary for the Govern- 
ment, but to protect manufacturers regardless of revenue, to 
build upcertain industries which they assume are especially ben- 
eficial tothe people, and thus they invoke the taxing power given 
for revenue to shut out the foreign manufacturer and defeat 
revenue. This bill, under the transparent fraud of collecting 
revenue, invades the police power of the State and uses the 
taxing power to the extent of prohibition in order to control 
and regulate the Boards of Trade, a function that belongs solely 
to the State governments. There is in both the same vicious 
and unwarrantable use of the taxing power of Congress, but in the 
case of this bill the exercise of the power is broader; there is a 
more rampant invasion of State authority and one far more in- 
defensible. 

But we maycompare the two policies, that of this billand that 
of a revenue tariff yet farther, and you find a still wider dis- 
crepancy. The latter proposes to move toward freer trade, to 
abrogate needless restrictions, and to allow the free play of in- 
dividual capital and industry. Our time-honored creed, derived 
from the great thinkers of political economy and the fathers of 
Democracy, assumes that when man is left free to apply hiscapi- 
tal and skill according to his own intelligent sense of interest, 
he is able to do more for himself, more for the State, more for 
production and for human happiness than if his business opera- 
tions are to be controlled and directed by the State. The idea 
is that mankind are not the best governed when they are gov- 
erned the most. The history of the civilized world teaches this 
greitlesson of trade. But the policy of this bill is exactly the 
reverse. It blots out State police jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter, or it assumes that the States are faithless and incompe- 
tent guardians of the public morals and interest. 

More than this, the Boards of Trade, whether they be in New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, New Orleans, or St. Louis, whether 
or not three-fourths of their members be among the most en- 
lightened and upright of American citizens, require regulation 
and restraint to keep them from the most immoral and danger- 
ous practices. They must be put in a straight-jacket, fenced in 
by restrictions, supervised by Federal officers, chastised and 
fined until their honesty shall become equal to that of the aver- 
age Congressman running a race for reflection. The States are 
not to be trusted—the leading merchants of the leading cities 
are not to be trusted on questions of common honesty and fair 
dealing. The saving salt is found in Federal jurisdiction, the 
Federal internal-revenue collector, and a Federal prohibitory tax. 
This isa melancholy confession fora great party to make—a party 
once wedded to State rights, freedom of trade, and planting itself 
on the honesty and discriminating intelligence of the American 
people. If the principle of this bill be sound, we should have let 
the McKinley bill alone. 

REVERSING DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE. 

But we are taking the back track and reversing the good old 
Democratic doctrine on another subject. It isnotlong since we 
repealed the Federal-election law passed by our adversaries in 
1870. Those provisions had largely passed into disuse. In the 
South, which they were specially intended to humiliate, the 
law had become virtually a dead letter. The laws had failed to 
overcome the Democracy of New York, New Jersey, and In- 
diana. But the law embodied what we deemed a vicious prin- 
ciple. It trenched upon the rights of the States. We held that 
the States were fully able to manage and regulate the elections 
for Congress and for local governments. The Republicans de- 
nied all this, and asserted that in order to prevent election 
frauds you must invoke Federal authority. What is that idea, 
sir, but the principle of this bill? The States, it is held, can 
not be trusted to regulate Boards of Trade. 

It will not do to say that the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States takes the matter outside of State jurisdiction 
and gives control to the Federal Government. No distinction 
isdrawn. A and B may both be citizens of New Orleans, their 
contracts may relate purely and exclusively to domestic prod- 
ucts and domestic trade, but this bill lays its broad hand on them 
both and subjects them to the Federal tax and the Federal in- 
ternal revenue collector. 

It is clear, sir, from this hasty review that if this bill is tobe 
passed in a Democratic House we are to abandon every princi- 
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ple of the old Democratic creed for which we have fought so 
long. We are to turn our backs on all the lights of our party, 
and indeed on every great statesman of the country. Not one 
of them can be quoted for such a bill as this. It is admitted 
that to some extent it is ‘‘a new departure in legislation.” 

‘This idea of using the taxing power of the Federal Government 
to accomplish a daring object, perhaps one improvidently 
weighed, and replete with folly and mischief to the very class 
proposed to be benefited, is one that can be readily applied to 
different objects and pursuits upon some pretended theory of 
public advantage or reform in morals. The tax on State banks 
was imposed at atime when the State banks of the United States, 
conducted by the wisest business men, were performing and had 
periormed every patriotic duty to the Government and were 
giving perfect satisfaction tothe business community, and when 
their issues were perfectly sound and even preferred to any 
other form of currency. 

These issues were taxed out of existence upon the pretense of 
giving a uniform circulation and keeping up the price of the 
Government bonds, and though these pretexts for the tax can not 
be advanced to-day, we find the Federal clutch of ee refuses to 
be relaxed. The Southern and Western farmer begs in vain for 
release from this fatal policy. Then we had the tax upon oleo- 
margarine by an assumption of the taxing power,and the cry 
for a tax upon cotton-seed oil—both in the interest of parties 
interested in rival products. The present demand is for a tax 
upon options and futures. Suppose it to be carried. Willthere 
be no extension of this cunning method, in order to accomplish 
projects of gaip or political power, or itmay be of political ce? 
Are there no more worlds to uer? t us see. 

We have seen the rapid growth of manufacturing industries 
in the South--manufactures of iron and steel and cotton goods. 
They are es en products in many Western markets 
and forcing them in others to tamuch lower margin of 
profit. Prominent members of the Republican party have 
clamored that this superiority isnot due to our { natural ad- 
vantages, but to cheaper labor,and that we of the South are not 
paying the negro a fair and living scaleof wages. If this prece- 
dent be set, may not the next step be by a fresh set of stamps to 
take charge of all these labor contracts in the South and to annul 
them wherever the Government in power and its minions may 

, upon some theory of public justice or necessity? But the 
same cry is urged stthe planter. It is vainto urge thatthe 
law of supply and regulates and ought to regulate the 
labor market. The planter will be told not to grumble, but to 
take his own med like a man. The may shock 
every principle of sound trade or State rights, but so does this 
bill, and the violation of the Constitution and the false pre- 
tense of raising revenue is about as bad in one case as in the 
other. 

Perhaps some other cases may come for the application of 
the taxing power. The liquor traffic is obnoxious to a large 
class of our citizens. Some would — to a certain tion 
of drinking by high licenses, inspections, limited hours, and the 
like. There is a new field for your taxing power and there may 
be a bona fide eee wee ee a and — 
races are growing day coupled w tting on a large 
scale, many thousands j} in the betting. A large sentiment 
condemns all this. Behold here a splendid field for your taxing 
power! , Why trust such a matter to States made up of your own 
citizens? 

I couid mention many other fields for thisnew gospel of pater- 
nalism. The States have in their own domain, under this Con- 
stitution of ours, which I believe we went through the form of 
swearing to support, full authority over the great subjects of 
marriage and ar 2 — ae not — , and we 
have the spec’ peo mo to or that State to get 
rid of a marriage bond which at home would be indissoluble. 
Here, again, is a field for your pattern reformer. He does not 
plead this time for the farmer, or for the merchant, or for the 
wronged negro, or even for tem ; but for the sacred in- 
stitu of marriage, the protection of the children, the purity 
of homes, and the maintenance of virtue. What a splendid sub- 
jectfor the hustings! Now, sir, this very reformer has already 
made his appearance like the 17- mene locust. He is hum- 
ming in the air, and if you give the aid of this bill he may 
make plenty of music for you in the sweet byand by. You have 
trampled on the Constitution. What right have you to impose 
itsfetters on him? 

Now, can you deny him the use of this weapon of assault, 
the taxing power of the Government? You have given it to 
everybodyeise. Why draw an invidious distinction against him? 
His case ie far better than the reformer who struts about with 
this bill in his hand. He does not ask you to puta tax on an 
immoral and gambling contract such as certain options are, and 
thur to it; but to put a small tax on and thus 
take control of the subject of marriages and divorces. What a 


splendid field for ‘‘ revenue” we have here presented to our gaze 

es; realrevenue. Divorces might be liberally taxed and not, 
few persons would be glad to pay to the federal Government tho 
sums they now pay for a year of exile in some distant State —ay qj 
this new revenue would be needed; for as we extend the bro 
ening domain of the Federal Government, its expenses would 
greatly augmented. 

If it is to be large it must also be made splendid, perhaps se 
perpetuating. It might be well to keep up the form of aCo: 
tution, just as old Rome did long after the substance of lil. 
had departed. The States would not be necessary, but they ' 
might be kept up like the German principalities were after | 
constitution of the German Empire was formed, or like ot! 
examples in modern history. This mayseem tosomea wide 

arture, but it is the road we enter upon if we —~ this bill. 
There is, however, one sure ground of hope. The authors « 
this bill, pursuing what they deem a popular hobby, can not in- 
sure their policy against the laws of political economy. [It t! 
bill turns everything into endless confusion, as can not | 
doubted, and the farmer finds, as he certainly will find, that th 
prices of his products are not advanced but diminished, he wi! 
turn upon the authors of his ruin with a fury that will soon wipo 
from the statute book this monument of folly, and from the pub- 
lic service the men who placed it there. The only safety, as | 
believe, of those who support this bill will be the probability 
that in one, at least, of the two great departments of the Go, 
ernment necessary to its enactment, it may find an invincible 
obstacle. 

While such legislation as this bill proposes has not found, and 
I hope will not find, its place on the Federal statute book, with 
the minor exceptions I ave already noted of the tax on olco- 
ae and State bank circulation, it yet has its precedents 
of folly in the past. Senator Vest, in his able speech of July 
20, 1892, refers to its trial and failure in Holland in 1610, and 
again in Great Britain in 1734,in Sir John Barnard’s bill agains‘ 
options. He says it remained for one hundred and twenty-five 
years on the statute book a dead letter. in, he says that in 
1812 New York adopted an antioption law, but repealed the act 
in 1858. In the meantime there were future sales by the millions 
upon the Stock and Produce Exchanges of New York. 

Then there was the celebrated gold act passed in 1863 to stop 

in gold. Whatdid itamount to? Gold went up from 
25 to 45 in a few weeks, and Congress unanimously repealed tho 
law. There could be found many examples of like attempts wit): 
the laws and customsof trade through English, European, an 
American history, but the common sense of mankind has 01\\- 
oom them all. This bill is worthy of a barbarous or half civ- 
ized epoch. It is a proposition to reverse our modern history 
and unlearn what mankind have been learning in the wonder'\! 
development of commerce which has literally transformed |‘; 
a and wrought changes in the business intercourse of mun- 
ind and nations as great and striking as the wondrous impro\e 
ments in the arts and sciences. Under the wise system of ou 
Constitution and the liberal catholic creed of Democracy, this 
great country can avail itself to the fullest extentof all impro\: 
methods of commerce and make itself easily the first of all the 
nations in wealth and power. 

Mr. Speaker, when this measure was before the Fifty-seconi 
Congress attention was called in the Senate to the fact that 
flour and mill feed were not included in the products specilic(! 
in the bill. It was suggested by Senator VEST that, so far from 
the bill being in the interest of the farmer, there was a gre! 
milling syndicate behind the measure, and that one, Mr. |’i\|>- 
bury, representing three hundred mills and elevators in to 
Dakotas and Minnesota, belonging to Englishmen, had tikou 
an active before the committee that got up the bill, te-ti- 
fying that deal in options decreased the prices of whe! to 
producers. Now, it was clearly not to the interest of this clas: 
of persons to stir themselves to procure legislation calculate 
to advance the price of wheat. What they wanted, so us (0 
make money, was not dear wheat, but cheap wheat. There>'! 
of this discussion was that the friends of the bill had to conve! 
that flour ought to go into the bill, although they alleged th’ 
there was no gambling on the exchanges in flour. 

But it is as easy to speculate in flour as incotton or wheat, :\n' 
it is done and will continue to be done. I wish, sir, to cal! the 
especial attention of the House to the fact that flour is again |«!' 
out of this bill. Lam notable to resist the conclusion that ther’ 
is some great speculative interest which stands in the way © 
treating flour just like wheat, cotton, and pork are treate: '0 
the bill. Can itbe, sir, that under the spurious guise of refor™ 
ing the public morals we are to have class legislation to fil! ‘h 
pockets of a certain class of dealers? It may be true, as [ know, 
that there is no such purpose on the part of those honors) 
gentlemen in charge of the bill, and there can be none, but tha' 
such would be the effect there is great reason to dread. . 

I object, sir. to the lack of candor and good faith involved 10 























saying that the object of this bill is the raising of revenue. 
Why, sir, everyone knows that such is not the real object of 
this measure. No one had the hardihood te »uggest it to the 
Waysand Means Committee when they were framing an hon- 
est revenue measure, and no one has suggested it to supplement 
the bill now pending in the Senate. If the public reports be 
true, we shall soon be offered a tariff or internal-revenue bill with 
a margin of twenty-five or thirty millions of revenue in excess 
of our expenditures. Pass this bill and the total revenue arising 
under it with its prohibitory features would hardly suffice to 
build a funeral monument to commemorate our own folly and 
the defunct creed of the old Democratic party. 

But, sir, there is another ugly feature of this bill in respect to 

ublic morals. We are told that though the real object of the 
bill is not to raise revenue for the Government, but thatit is ‘or 
a wholly diiferent purpose; yetinasmuch as the bill sets out with 
this false pretense of raising revenue the Supreme Court will be 
too polite to go behind its professed object and impugn the mo- 
tives of Congress, while on the other hand it is conceded thatif 
this fraudulent desire were omitted and the real object of the 
bill set forth frankly in its stead the Supreme Court would at 
once declare it unconstitutional. Therefore, forsooth we are at 
liberty to alter or cheat so as to escape the jurisdiction of the 
court. Sir, this is not the way to reform the public morals or 
the Boards of Trade. We had better begin by practicing alittle 
honesty, square dealing, and frankness ourselves before we un- 
dertake to reform the morals of others. Truth is the. basis of 
civil society, and when a bill sets out by violating it, no honest 
man is likely to be benefited. We must not practice evil that 
good may perchance come from it. 

The able discussion of this subject by members of both 
Houses and by the commercial bodies of the country during 
the last two or three years leave little to be added to the argu- 
ment on the mischiefs to ofr commerce from this scheme. 
Rarely has there been such a unanimous protest against any 
proposition coming up from the commercial bodies. All over 
the country there is one voice among them. There is no divi- 
sion of sentiment, so far as [I know, in any quarter. All con- 
demn the measure, and with a weight of argument not to be re- 
sisted. 

The statement made in debate as the principal ground for 
passing this bill is that the system of trading known as con- 
tracts for the future delivery of certain products has a depress- 
ing effect upon the articles so traded in. No argument, no 
facts except empty assertions and ‘‘ wind” are offered in sup- 
of this position. All the probabilities point the other way. 

reedom of speculation, the amplest freedom of contract, are 
the very life of trade. 

Diminish this by impediments and restrictions and you dimin- 
ish the value of thearticle traded in. Inno way can the real value 
of the article be made more clear and definite than by the fullest 
freedom of contract in regard toit. It is so in the case of real 
estate and of everything else in the world. The bill sets out with 
the purpose avowed by its author that if a contract be made for 
future delivery it must be executed to the letter and the 
thing bought must be actually delivered and paid for. It may 
turn out that the seller is not able to deliver, and that his de- 
fault is without fault of his own, but he must be held to his bar- 
gain all the same, says this bill. The buyer may even be willing 
to let him off, but here the Government steps in and demands the 
pound of flesh nearest the heart—the pecuniary penalty. 

Both parties may have had an honest purpose—one to deliver 
and the other to receive; and yet at the time of expiration of 
the contract, or before the expiration, it may be contrary to the 
interest of both parties to go on with it. But no,” says the 
Government, ‘‘we hold you both to the bargain—the original 
contract. You shall not make a new bargain, by which you 
may both be released.” This is the very essence of tyranny. It 
is putting trade in fetters. It is a barbarism from which the 
farmer will be the first and the greatest suiferer. It is an infringe- 
ment of the right to make contracts which have been declared 
legal by the State courts and the United States courts on re- 
peated occasions. 

This bill comes in with a pretense of reformation, of being a 
much milder measure of repression and interference. The old 
assertion that it was acrime to sell what one did not actually 
possess at the time of contract, which was an underlying prin- 
ciple of former biils, has been, we are told, abandoned, but not 
before the most vigorous efforts had been made to have Congress 
adopt and enforce it by crueland primitive measures. Itcould not 
stand the test of common sense, of human experience, or of law, 
and itis given up; but the leaders who upheld this monstrous 
proposition are ready with a new prescription, a second nos- 
trum, for the body politic. But when we examine this new 
remedy we find the same spirit of prohibition and suppression 
of legitimate speculative transactions, and the taxes proposed 
on such transactions as are conceded to be legitimate and in the 
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line of good business are such as are calculated to hinder and 
obstruct business of this character, so that the bill is nearly, if 
not quite, as objectionable as its predecessor. 

My distinguished friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Har- 
TER], took occasion to comment in his remarks on this measure, 
upon the wonderful products of Missouri, both agricultural, min- 
eral, and human. Certainly, some of her statesmen on this 
floor, honorable men all of them, have tenets and doctrines as to 


Democracy which may well startle even so astute a mind as that 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

To the credit of that great State which has furnished a Benton 
and a Phelps,a Blair and a Price. I may say there is one of 
her great representatives who, on this issue, as he is on most 
others, is in line with Democratic principles, ready to uphold 
the Constitution of his country and to spurn legislative methods 
in conflict with sound and consistent action that will distu 
the business interests of this whole country. 

On January 31, 1893, Senator VEST, in speaking of this matter, 
made use of the following language: 

Mr. President, I have no arguments to make against this bill in addition 
to those I have already presented tothe Senate; but on the 24th of this month 
the house of representatives of the General Assembly of Missouri instructed 
the Senators from that State, by a vote of 116 to 13, to support this bill. I 
have the greatest respect for that feature of our Government which make 
the public servant a representative of the intelligent opinion of his con 


stituents; but there is a Jimit to the right of instruction, and no Legisiatur: 
can make me violate the Constitution of my country which I have sworn 
support. No General Assembly has the right to make me commit perjury 
and trample upon my own judgment and conscience. 

It may be that this expression of opinion by the house of representatives 
of the General Assembly of Missouri is the deliberate and fixed sentiment of 
animmense majority of my constituents. Ifso, I shall bow to the inevita 
ble result and accept their arbitrament and action with pleasure. Much as 
I appreciate the honor they have done me. much as lam attached to the per 
sOlwl associations which so long have surrounded me here, there is, Mr 
President, sunshine in other places besides Washington City, and the air of 
the prairies is purer thanthatin thisChamber. I prefer my own self-respect 
to personal or political applause, and I shall, therefore, with the greatest 
pleasure imaginable, vote against this bill. | Laughter}. 


On same day, the late Senator Vance said: 

Mr. President, insomuch as I voted for the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEorRG#] and shall vote against the bill, I 
ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few minutes to explain briefly my 
reasons for so doing. 

There isa —— sentiment in my State, which is chiefly an agricultura! 
State, that the dealings in futures and options, as they are calied, consti 
tute an evil, a restraint upon and an injury to commerce between the States 

Whether that be true or not, I shall not of course at this late hour under 
take to say; but in deference to that sentiment, | determined that I should 
vote for any bill which would restrain or correct this evil which { thought 
to be in conformity with theConstitution of my counw'y. I believe that the 
substitute of the Senator from Mississippi was suc’: a measure, though | 
confess I was not free from doubt even about that. 

There can be no doubt, however, Mr. President, {t seems to me, that the 
perversion of the taxing power of the Government to any purpose except 
that of raising revenue to support the Governme at is a violation of the Con 
stitution, palpable and unmistakable, and it is all the worse and al! the 
meaner in this case, because this bill is so frame as to prevent the decision 
of the Supreme Court in regard to it being based upon the taxing power 
whereas the substitute of the Senator from Mississippi was based fairly and 
squarely upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, and was in the ex 
ercise of the right of Congress to regulate commerce between the States 

Therefore it could have been speedily and easily determined, if necessary 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, whether or not the power ex 
isted in Congress under theConstitution to pass this legislation: but this at 
tempt to suppress an evil by the use of the taxing power is cowardly, mean, 
false, fraudulent. and felonious, and I shall not votes forit. It constitutes : 
greater crime against theConst#ution of our country than do all the doing 
of all the boards of all the cotton and wheat exchanges in America consti 
tute an offense against the commerce of the country. I shall not assist in 
the perpetration of a crime in order to redress an evil in commerce, even if 
that evil were well established. 

For those reasons I voted for the substitute of the Senator from Missis 
sippi and shall vote against what is called the Hatch bill. Although I have 
no doubt it will pass this body, no gaunt specter of the future can shake its 
gory locks at me and say, ‘‘Thou didst it.”’ 

Senator BATE of Tennessee said: 

I can not give my vote toa bill which resorts to the taxing power of the 
Constitution, not to raise revenue, but for the accomplishment of a purpose 
however commendable, which is not contemplated by the taxing power of 
the Constitution. 


Mr. Berry of Arkansas said: 


I have no sympathy whatever with the speculators who gamble in farm 
products; I believe that such gambling has worked infinite damage to the 
people of the South. Yet, while [ believe that, I believe that a greater evil 
would come to that peopleif their representatives should strike down the 
only barrier which protects them from Federal interference in their local 
affairs. lf we violate the principles of the party in this most vital form, I 
can not see upon what basis the party is hereafter to stand. 

Much as I should like to vote for this measure, glad as I should be tocom- 
ply with the wishes of many of the people of my State who have been always 
my warmest and most devoted friends, yet I can not and will not give my 
vote for a measure which imposes taxation. but which the Sepator incharge 
of the bill has stated is not expected to and itis known that it will not pro- 
duce one dollar of revenue. I shall therefore vote against the bill. 


Senator BUTLER of South Carolina said: 


I can not consent, with my view of the constitutional power of Congress, 
to vote for a bill which, in my judgment, is a clear, open, and undisguised 
abuse of that power. 


Senator HARRIS said: 


Mr. President, I am by no means certain that this form of dealing de- 
presses prices or injures the producer of the article. For there are in these 
transactions as many buyers as sellers, as many bulls as bears, and, if the 
infinence of the bull and the bear are equal, the market price is not affected. 
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Mr. President, these are transactions within the several States, between 
the people of the several States, and generally between the le of the 
same State. They are, under the Constitution, exclusively withta the re- 
served powers of the States. 

Each State has the absolute and exclusive power to prohibit this character 
of dealing if it chooses todo so. But if Congress can, by a palpable and ad- 
mitted fraud upon the Constitution, by prostituting the tax power to this 
wholly illegitimate p , take legislative jurisdiction of this matter, 
there is not a single reserved right of the States that Congress may not in- 
vade and usurp in the same manner. 

There is not a business in the States lawful under State laws, not a crime 
or misdemeanor punished by State laws, that Congress may not take juris- 
diction of and control according to its own sweet will 

I cite these distinguished authorities because they represent 
constituencies supposed to be strongly advocating this measure, 
and are statesmen who have considered the question from its 
highest and profoundest constitutional aspects. 

COTTON—ITS HISTORY IN THE PAST YEARS. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall leave to others the defense and the expla- 
nation of their views as to the effect of this legislation upon the 
products of their sections. But cotton is the grest crop of the 
South; ithas a history clear and well defined, by which we may 
determine the needs of its trade and the bearings this legisla- 
tion may have upon its prices. A classic writer has said that 
: eee is philosophy teaching by example;” let us apply it 

ere, 

In my judgment, and certainly as far op it may relate to cot- 
ton, the whole theory of this legislation is founded on miscon- 
ception. It is assumed, in the first place, that cotton has of 
recent years been selling at abnormally low prices, and that the 
cause of such low prices is the modern commercial method of 
buying and selling for future delivery as conducted in the New 
Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges; and it is proposed to 
put an end to the future branch of the business of these ex- 
changes in the confident belief that such action will destroy the 
evil and thereby lift the price of cotton to some undefined, 
shadowy, and conjectural level that will be more remunerative 
to the producer. Sir, there has been a general fall in prices. 
Cotton has participated in that decline, and it has not suffered 
more seriously than other articles. 

In the spring ot 1890, when the Butterworth bill was under 
consideration, middling cotton was worth 11 cents in New Or- 
leans and remained at that price and higher during that spring 
and summer; yet the denunciations of the future business were 
as violent as in 1892, when under the influence of two enormous 
crops prices had fallen to the neighborhood of about 6 cents. 

The idea seemed to prevail that selling cotton ahead would fix 
the price for the period for which it was sold. In other words, 
if you sell cotton for next January, that operation would insome 
way fix the price of that cotton when the contract matures. 

Evidently, even 11 cents isa price below the expectations of 
the advocates of the proposed law, In truth, futures had naught 
to do with it one way or another. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not accede to the proposition the% prices 
of cotton are abnormally low. It is quite true that they are 
lower than ten years ago, but it is not true that they are lower 
or even as low as they were fifty years ago. Can any good rea- 
son be assigned why cotton should be worth more than at that 
period? e must bear in mind the greater quantities pro- 
duced now, the greater facilities fortransportation both by land 
and sea, by which it can be bought in the United States and In- 
dia and delivered to the consumer in England and the Continent 
quite as easily in a lesser number of weeks than the months re- 
quired « half century ago. 

The necessity on the part of the consumer to carry large stocks, 
as in the olden time, no longer exists. And this condition is 
supplemented by the use of the cable, by means of which or- 
ders are given and their execution advised in a few hours; 
where formerly this was a question of weeks and even of months. 
True, present prices of cotton are low and even unremunera- 
tive, but is this article singular in this respect? Isit not a fact 
known to all who take the trouble to give the subject even a 
very superficial investigation that there has been a general de- 
cline, a tendency recognized and discussed by the ablest writers 
and thinkers as well asthe most practical minds in active liie. 

I refer you to such authorities as Allard, Horldsworch, Mc- 
Neary-Nobsworth, Boissevan, and Jones. distinguished mem- 
bers of the joint monetary conference at Brussels recently, and 
extracts from whose speeches are embraced in the little pam- 
phlet which has been distributed among you, and also to the re- 

rt of the royal commission made after the most careful seru- 

iny and elaborate investigation. 

ese authorities all agree that from about 1873 down to the 
present time there has beena beget decline in the price of com- 
modities. They also agree that there was an advance from the 
low she that prevailed in 1840-1848, upon the discovery of the 
Ca ifornian and Australian mines, and thatsuch advance culmi- 
nated in 1873. Can we find that the course of prices of cotton 
has differed in any material degree (under normal conditions 
of course) from those of the great majority of other commodi- 





ties? Ithinknot. The tables I now submitshow that the range 
of prices from 1842-’43 down to 1848-49 were low, and from then 
on there was an average advance down to the breaking out of 
the war. 

Many of the advocates of this bill have for years publicly con- 
tended thatthe remonetization of silver begun in 1872-73 had 
produced a general fall in prices, and it is too late for them now 
to pretend that the contracts for future delivery had anything 
to do with it. The most earnest advocate of this measure could 
be quoted had I the time in support of the theory. The cotton 
crop is chiefly marketed abroad. Its price is fixedin Liverpool. 
No act of ours taxing option in futures can have the slightest 
effect beyond the seas, in the great market of Europe, cn the 
price of cotton. 

Granting their contention that the decline in commodities has 
been caused and could be measured by the fall in silver, the dem- 
onstration were easy. The price of silver, from the begin- 
ning of the century until 1873, fluctuated but little from 60d. per 
ounce. Itis now about 28, a decline of more than 50 per cent. 
At the same ratio cotton would be 5} cents, against an average 
vaiue of 104 cents from 1849-50 to 1860-’61. This low price often 
prevailed during the period of 1849-50, but now the price is 
over 7 cents, nothwithstanding the fact that the trade of the 
country is at its very lowest ebb, and such mills as stiil remain 
open buying from hand to mouth. What causes this? What 
sustains the price now so far beyond the price that prevailed at 
the periods mentioned? LIattribute it to the influence of the 
future market. Hundreds of hopeful speculators, ever looking 
forward to better times and more activity, contribute by their 
operations to relieve the spot market of the heavy load that 
would otherwise have to be carried by the merchants. 

Mr. Speaker, those gentlemen who assert that the future sys- 
tem brought to us and is responsible for modern fluctuations and 
depressions in prices show but little familiarity with the history 
of the past. Ican not better illustrate this than by quoting from 
a very valuable book published in 1873—Donnell’s History of 
Cotton. Itrefers to the course of prices and the condition of 
the cotton market in the season of 1850-51. He says: 

I give the New Orleans movementand quotations this season, because that 
market was the center of a very remarkable and very disastrous short crop 
speculation, in which the whole trade of that city, led by the factors, engaged 
with perfect unanimity of conviction and purpose. Early in the season they 
had formed their estimate of the crop, based upon the correspondence of 
planters with their factors, in which liberal allowance was made for the bad 
weather of August and September and the early killing frost. 

At no time during the season did the receipts seem to justify the small 
crop estimate, but_ there were always plausible reasons at hand to explain 
the discrepancy. Long after Liverpool, New York, and nearly all other cen- 
ters of the cotton trade be to doubt, New Orleans laughed their douvts 
to scorn. New Orleans had had two or three years of great prosperity, and 
was therefore puffed up—in fact, infallible in her own gpinion. The leading 
house in the trade in New Orleans at that time was Hill, McLean & Co. The 
head of the firm, eee Hill, as he was generally called was quite a noted 
personage... He was at least as eccentric as he was supposed to be rich. He 
was the leading spirit in the short crop speculation of that season, and he 
had a large following, a great many of whom were influenced mainly by 
their confidence in his judgment. 

Instead of ne to the current, accepting a moderate loss, factors and 
speculators generally refused tosell; preferring toconsign to Northern cities 
and toEurope. The losses in consequence were very heavy, Mr. Hill, about 
the Ist of July, sold a lot of about 1,C00 bales, deliverable in Philadelphia to 
R. R. Graves, of New York, at 6} cents for —s I find that nosuch price 
as this is shown in the recorded quotations, but I know it to bea fact, that 
cotton cost 13} cents in New Orleans. The losses were of course very heavy, 
especially in New Orleans. I know of cotton shipped from New Orleans to 
Liverpool losing over $70 per bale. How it was is more than I have ever 
ey able to understand clearly, though I saw the account sales and paid 
the loss. 

No future selling prevailed then. It ee > | was governed by 
the usual course of such operations. The ‘ bulls” of that day 
reached their limit; they were compelled to cease buying and 
aa dropped to a lower point than they are to-day, when the 

ubble burst. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt, sir,if any article of general use ever 
suffered so violent a convulsion as to its condition as did cotton 
during the four years of the war and for many years after. 
Then, as now, the United States produced three-fourths of the 
cotton of the globe, and when the American supply was cut off, 
prices advanced by leaps and bounds, reaching the enormous [ig- 
ure of 31d. in 1864 oe an average of 6d. during the decade 
immediately preceding the war. 

There wasstill great disorganization with the return of peace. 
Laborconditions were unsettled and financial methods had under- 
gone acomplete revolution. A crop of 4,861,000 bales had been 
marketed in 1859-’60; only in 1878-’79, nineteen years later, was 
this figure again reached, and during this period the world’s 
population was constantly increasing. It needs but this state- 
ment to prove that the conditions were abnormal, and under all 
the conditions and changes it is not surprising that higher 
prices prevailed during that period than before the war. An- 
other disturbing element as to prices prevailed in the currency 
fluctuations of that period, influencing prices and quotations ac- 
cording to the premium rate for gold, on which basis all cotton 
was sold, and American prices computed. 
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Mr. Speaker, much stress has been iaid upon the fabulous this because it is the result of my observation that a greater 


quantities of cotton sold and resold as compared with actual 
crops produced and the influence said dealings have upon prices. 
I beg to submit the foilowing table, beginning with 1880-"s1, 
at which time the future business was inaugurated at New Or- 
leans, and brought to the opening of the present commercial 
ear. You will observe that it gives the total sales in New York 
and New Orleans for the year, the extent of the crop, and the 
average price of New Orleans for the year: 
Sales of futures in New Yorkand New Orieans; total crops and average prices 
of middling cotton in New Orleans Jrom 1830-81 to 1892-'93, both incusive. 


[Figures in both markets are from September 1 to August 31, both inclusive, 
in each year.] 

















a New . 2 | Average 

Year. New York. orieans. | Total. | Crops. — 
a 28, 124,700 | 10, 115, 800 | 38,240,500 | 6, 605,7 ait.09 
OT tis cubmaaweie 32, 200, 300 | 16, 171, 000 | 48, 371, 300 5, 456, 048 011.73 
SNEED xo, ach theme 26, 542, 600 | 13,054,400 | 39,597,000 | 6,949, 756 10. 14 
OM aaciviatinds cance 28, 492,100 | 9,588, 300 | 38,080,400 | 5,713, 200 10. 61 
Me nccnnwtueli veel 23, 140, 8, 037, 100 | 31,177,400 | 5, 706, 165 10. 24 
SE cnccmaceaiuns 26,856,100 | 7,475,900 | 34,332,000 | 6,575, 691 8.92 
ST dcctkcntee anal 32,771, 800 | 11,227,000 | 43,998,800 | 6,505, 087 9. 45 
coal dercinnlamiie 27,505,300 | 9,049,500 | 36,644,800 | 7,045, 833 9. 57 
WO ikdiccasccases 21, 470,800 | 6,570,600 | 28,041,400 | 6,938, 290 10, 00 
We Bes binnncsaccts 24,659,400 | 6,782,000 | 31,441,400 | 7,311,322 10.70 
1890-"91 ..... _..| 30,109,500 | 8,555, 300 | 38,664,800 | 8, 652,597 8. 88 
WN ON cece ccccoscuse 40, 920, 600 | 12,131,400 | 53,052,000 | 9,035,379 €7. 24 | 
eee 60, 932, 400 | 16,516,709 | 77,449,100 | 6,700, & a8. 11 | 


} 


~ aCrop sold six times over. Crop sold nine times over. 
eCrop sold six times over. dCrop sola eleven and a half times over. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND DETERMINE PRICES, 

Mr. Speaker, the suggestion made by some of the advocates 
of this measure that the operator or dealer at the exchanges can 
fix the price for the farmer,independentof the demand from the 
mills, is so fallacious that it scarce needs serious refutation. 
Could the broker or the merchant do this he would not long be 
compelled to toil and sweat. Life would not then ‘‘all labor 
be,” for they could soon become independent and rich. The 
most inordinate greed would become satiated; the grain pits of 
Chicago and the rings of New York and New Orleans would not 
charm the many who would speedily have reaped affluence with 
such ease and facility. 

On the other hand, no legislation having in view the suppres- 
sion of any particular method of trading can help or save the 
fluctuations in the prices of commodities as against the immu- 
table laws of supply and demand, so constantly liable to be af- 
fected by weather conditions and other causes. . 

Supply and demand are the elements that determine the price— 
operations in contracts for future delivery can neither perma- 
nently lower nor advance them. The future market simply mir- 
rors the situation from day to day, we may say from hour to 
hour,and may be summed up as the best thought and judgment 
of the commercial world upon the future value of the article 
dealt on. Such thought and judgment can only be fairly ascer- 
tained by absolute freedom of trade. 

Mr. OGDEN. Is it not claimed by future dealers that their 
operations advance prices? 

Mr. MEYER. It may be by some, but I do not make such a 
contention. 

It is true that an advancing market attracts buyers, and more 
business is done when the movement is active. 

Mr.OGDEN. Then, when purchasersare outitdroops. Does 
not that produce a tendency to attract sellers who will depress it ? 

Mr. MEYER. It may, momentarily; but I assert that in the 
main no great influence is exerted in either direction. Let me 
illustrate my idea by the course of prices in 1881~’82, as evidenced 
by the printed table. During that period there were sold in 
New York and New Orleans 48,371,300 bales of futures. Both 
markets were in full blast, and more contracts were bought and 
sold in that season than occurred again until ten years after- 
wards. Similar conditions and like elements controlled then as 
now. The crop was sold nine times over, and yet the price av- 
eraged 11.73—a magnificent figure, and higher than any that has 
ap} eared since. Again, in the preceding year of 1840-’81, the 
transactions in futures were 38,240,500 bales and the crop 6,605,- 
760 bales, showing that futures were dealt in six times as large. 
The average spot price was 11.09, lower than the year succeed- 
ing, where larger proportion of futures were traded in. 

| contend that the facilities offered by the future system in- 
creases the business of the country; they produce constant and 
ready markets, and have displaced their frequent sluggishness 
with constant ready demand for our products. 

Mr. OGDEN. Does my colleague contend that these specula- 
tive operators have no influence on the market? 

Mr. MEYER. If they have any it would, in my judgment, be 
more in the direction of helping prices than otherwise. I say 











| day would be as 


volume of business is done on the high markets. 

No one can accurately say what causes affect the course of 
prices; yet itis in evidence that high and advancing markets 
produce activity, while low markets are generally attended by 
depression and an indisposition to move freely, thus influencing 
to still lower figures. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will my colleague allow another interruption? 

Mr. MEYER. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. OGDEN. You have stated the extent of our American 
crops. To afford a fair idea as to whether it was crop or manip- 
ulation that influenced the course of prices, we should have the 
product of the world’s crop. 

Mr.MEYER. Outside of the United States, the world’s cotton 
crop is not very great. Three-fourths of it is produced here. 
The remaining fourth was mainly from Brazil, Egypt, Russia, 
and India. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. How doesthe gentlemanexplain 
the vast ditference in the price of cotton nowand a quarter of a 
century ago? It certainly seems beyond the proportion of other 
commodities. 

Mr. MEYER. Due allowance should be made for the disturb- 
ing elements that occurred during the war period and years sub- 
sequent thereto; otherwise deductions drawn from a decline 
would be entirely misleading. A proper comparison made to- 
tween the average price current during the 
nineteen years before the war, which the tables I present fully 
recount, and those of to-day. The tables indicate that the 
average price of middling cotton in New Orleans for the nine- 
teen years immediately preceding the war was 9.21 cents, and 
for the past fourteen years, during which the conditions have 
been approximately normal, 9.88 cents, thus showing a slight 
advantage in the latter period. In theformer period, however, 
prices were on an advancing scale, while in the latter they are 
on a descending one. We see now that cotton under normal 
conditions is moving along with most of other products of hu- 
man industry, 

But to refer again to the table. Upon comparison with the 
year 1891-’92 it will be observed that the total sales were 53,8 
052,000 bales, against a crop of 9,035,379—say sales only six time- 
over—and the average price was only 7.24 cents, a decline of 44 
cents per pound. It is evident this was the result of natural 
causes, and mainly because of the largest crop in the history 
of the world. 

Last year (1892-93) the volume of futures was 77,449,100 bales, 
as against a crop of 6,700,365 bales; therefore, according to the 
view some take of it, the actual product was sold twelve times 
over, and yet the price was a cent higher than the year before. 

[s it not clear to any mind convers int with the laws of trade 
that the price was lower in proportion when the crop was sold 
six times over than it was when sold twelve times over, because 
in the latter instance it was only 6,700,000 bales, as against over 
9,000,000 bales in the other? 

In 1891~92, the big crop year, with a crop of 9,000,000 bales, 
the sales of futures in New York and New Orleans were 53,000,- 
000 bales—barely six times the amount of the crop. The aver- 
age price was 7+ cents. Lastyearthe crop was less, and the sales 
of futures were 77,000,000 bales, which was twelve times the 
product. The price was 8.11, nearly 1 cent higher, showing 
clearly that speculation did not control its price. 

In the season of 1892-'93 the first sales were at .60; when No- 
vember came it developed a short crop, influencing an advance 
to 10 cents, a rise of 2.40 cents per pound. On the other hand, 
in 1890 cotton did notattain the price at which it first sold, be- 
cause the conditions were not favorable. 

Mr. OGDEN. Butisit not true that buyers by aid of their 
capital can depress prices when they go in to buy, with a facil- 
ity that did not prevail before the future system was invented? 

Mr. MEYER. Inmaill periods and in the history of all com- 
modities, speculation has prevailed, butit has never been claimed 
that this can affect real values. 

Does not every sale which is thought to lower prices com- 
pel a purchase, which is calculated to advance them? The 
spinners of cotton all the world over naturally desire to pur- 
chase at as low a figure as possible. but, sir, when they buy 
ahead, as they often do, to cover their own contracts, and finda 
seller, does it not involve the necessity on this seller’s part to 
make the purchase? Itisa — proposition. Whether the 
speculator or consumer buys at the time the actual product is 
required for use can make no difference. In the end the pur- 
chase must be made from the planter when he comes into market 
with his cotton. From the standpoint of a speculator the seller 
for future delivery naturally wants prices to decline, but the 
buyer is equally in terested inan advance; there can not be a sale 
without a purchase. 

If you give me an order to buy 500 bales of cotton, I go on the 
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Ps ' floor of the exc e and I meet a man engaged in the busi- | Zable showing price of middling cotton in Liverpool at 1st of the monthe ramed 
es ness. He has an order to sell, and I have an order to buy 500 Jrom S4i-8 66 1880-'61, inclustve—Continued. 
ae bales. Suppose! buy the cotton at 7 cents a pound, and to-mor- | ———————______________________ = 
So row the market advances one-half cent a pound. The profit on 1851-52. 1852-53. 1853-54, 
Le that transaction is $1,250. You are satisfied with that and you | ————— | 
nat telegraph me to sell out; I go to sell to somebody who wants to Moath. Price. Month. Price. Month. Price 
te. : buy. I sell, and in that case you are out, and I send you a La ai. 
i ‘ check for your profit. On the floor I have outstanding one ae. ate aii Pence. i aad Pence, 
; [ s contract to sell 500 bales and another contract to buy 500 bales. ae... Bh ee 6 
o The transaction is closed and one offsets the other, and the 4) | November... .... ot November ..... 
7 contracts liguidate themselves by direct offsets or clearance com- at Sean wrdvoowe Be oo ike 
monly known as ‘ringing out.” Sohetar aie ee 
eccosocces| ‘Gh FOUC URE «ccc nce. a) © COruary ........ 
I beg to submit three further tables, compiled with greatest Marca Labbe Z< 438] March se Bt March —* ; 
care, to illustrate the points I have made and propose to continue: fear oenenenceennes ti, a oneescnerceee si ant eroweee=o---| 
ea wees ween cece 6 eee e wwe nee eeee . OD 
Table showing price of middling cotton in Liverpool at 1st of the th gq | sune............... 5y4] June......-..----- 5$§) June ........-....| 
Pr aaa Se ie — © VOM «2... -20s 
f a se a mane __., | AMUN ............. 5,,| August ........... 6,4) August ...... 
IF | 1842-43. 1843-"44, 1844~"45. —t——L—_ at 
fy ; LD tel leant lee 
i. a Month. | Price. Month. | Price. . Month. |\Price. 1854~"55. 1855-"56. | 1856-57. 
a Month. |Price.| = Month. Price 
He : ; Pence. Pence 
aT i September ....... September -...... 6 
i i October .......... = f 
if ; November ....... 53 | November ---...- t 
te j December ..._...- December -._.._- 
a January.......... 53 | January -.......-. 7 
i February ........ 544) February ........ 7 
: ERTS Se) WEEE wedccencnns i 
4 DD daciakncannsos WAI Si erticissel 7 
i ee 6s ee 7 
fa | Ge 7 ae 7 
i Se escicaed ial a --_.-..-.- 7 
im ; Gbaics asm 64; August .......... 
- —— 
i 
1859-'60. 
/ = Sepptember........| 44 | September........ 43] September ...... Price. Month. [Price 
| cmon 7 Pence, Per | 
siieetesil Me canna, AEE ceicans 4 September... .... ¢ | 
__.......| 4 §| February ........1 6} | February ........ 4 T¢5| October 6 ! 
—  -.: Oe Ue Cae! 4 6}§| November 7 | 
BN Gcadeckoescaod 63 | December . 63 
MIE: is inins atheonal iia ceaebbacecedh © SEE MEIN siccccakiieanee 4 January 6) 
I i i ie hee | MR Re Sl 3 6 February. 61 
|” Pm esoTeee NPs. cirdedione IT aiiiewiccosind 3 7 | March -... ty 
August............ August. .......... August ........ a TY — . 
=-- ¢ June " 6 
uly “ail 5 
ha of) August 2-222--2 


































Month. \Price. Month. Price 
* Missing. Touched 5j on December 24, 1857. 
Pence. Pence. 
September ........| 3} | September ....... = ee 7 = 
Movember) | | Rovember.._-- poveaner de 1800-'61. 1860-'61—Continued. | 1860-’61—Continued | 
December -.. OD ail 7. | hs . 
Jamuary...........) 4 | January...-...... January ......... 7th Month. Price. Month. Price. Month. [Price 
February ......... February ......... February ........ 7 ic ibieciatinighdetntndiiieitemnapes cites = 
Me cccaminopinnd March .........-.. March ........... ® | 
MEE mn cetoncelll 2 REEL dnibieeesbiiihsiea RBI % Pencs. Pence. L 
May Mien semsioiand Sr i aiemeanuesigl September .....-.- Ji ROSH 20s ncneed eS 
Dc ncccccceeecesdl | oe, Bitaenersedene ST cits cents camtieall 5 OGNOUER 5. nccnssade February ....-...- i as --| 
EE + sidetndecnepel CT pee ee, 5 November .....-.- March ......-....- 6) | July ....-.-...---- 
August ............| 44 | August........... RMBUE ncdccccce 4} | December-...-...-- De AFEG .nccccevnce 1s] August ..........- | 








The following table is brought down to the breaking out ot the civil war: 
v4 in New Orleans week of months named, from 1842-'43 to 1860-61; also average price for each year, and avera)é 
Table showing price of middling cotton m See mets 









































































: price at first o entire period; also crops for each year. 

w 

4 

| Perrmae eys ee ee en 

J 

. 600! 6.50| 475] 625/ 600] 625) 625) 625) 5.95 | 2,370,00 
oa 7.80 7.09 737 9.00 9.12 8. 62 8.00 6.87 7.37 7.12 7.00 7.60 | 2, 030, 00” 

3 6. 25 6.00 5. 50 5. 25 4.75 5. 12 5.37 6.12 5.75 6.00 6.25 6.25 5.71 | 2, 394, 000 
6.50 7.12 7.00 6.62 6.62 6.50 6.62 7.12) 16.75 6. 62 6.75 7.12 6.78 | 2, 100, 100 
7.50 9.00 9. 25 9.25 9.87} 11.12 9.62} 10.75 1.00} 10.00 9.25} 10.75 9.78 | 1,779, 00 
10.87| 10.25 7.2% 6.87 6.75 6.87 6.75 6.50 5.00 6.75 5.75 6.00 7.05 | 2, 423, 00 
6.00 5.50 5.12 5 2 5.87 6.37 6.25 6.25 6.37 7.50 7.25 9.12 6.40 | 2 840, 000 
9.2) 10.12) 10295] 10.75] 10.62] 11.50] 11.12] 11.00] 1212] 11.87) L200} 12.62) = 11.10 | 2,201,00) 
12.75} 1395) 13.37] 1825) 1287) 11.75] 12] 11.00 9.25 8.50 8.25 7.00} 10.94 | 2,419, 000 
9.00 7.% 7.00 7.50 7.12 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 9. 25 9.25 9.50 8.11 | 3,125, 000 
10.00 9.75 9.50 8.87 8.50 9.00 9.00 9.75} 10.00| 10.00) 10.00] 10.75 9.59 | 3, 410, 000 
11.00} 10.50 8.75 9.25 9.50 9.00 9.00 8.87 8.00 8.00 8.50 8.75 9.09 | 8, 075, 000 
8.50 8. 62 8.87 &. 50 8.12 8.12 8. 12 8.87 9.75 | 11.00 2.75} 10.00 9.01 | 2, 983, 0 
9.12 8.87 & 25 9.00 8.62 9.00 9. 37 9.7% | .75| 10.87] 11.00] 10.75 9.57 | 3, 665, 000 
1.9} 12.00] 411.95] 11.75] i212] 1262] 1325] 1387) 14.00] 14.00) 1437] 15.00] 12.99 | 3.004,0 
15.25) 14.25] 10.75] 10.87 9.50} 10.50) 11:12] 11.87) 11.75) 11.50) 12.00) 11.25] 11.670) 3,257.00) 
12.25] 12.37) 11.37] 11.60] 11.88] 11.25| 1125] 1200) 12.00] 11.00) 11.50}  UL75] 11.68 | 4,019,0% 
1.25] 11.25] 11.00) 12.00) 1.00} 21.00] 21.00) 11.00) 11.00) 1.00) 10.50) 10.00} 10.91 | 4,801." 
10.87} 10.62] 11.80] 10.42) 42.00) 11.25] 11.25) 1800] 1200) 11.25) 10.50) 11.00| 11.28) 3,5," 
9.42 9.56 8.92 9.11 asi 9. 28 9. 32 0.27 | 9.41 | 9.21 |... 
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Table showing price of middling cotton in New Orleans during first week of months named, from 1979-'80 to 1892-93; also average price for each year, and aver 
age price at first of month for the entire period; also crop Jor each year. 






































} | Yov C > | | AV ace * 
Year ee October.| rae: ae \January. wy | March. April. | May. | June. July August. —_ Crop. 
i hall . | ee ee ee tes yi , 
. as | . — |< om 
. | .37 0. 00 0. 62 1.75 11. 87 12. 62 2.75 12. 50 | 11.75 11.25 11.75 11.50 11.64 | 5,761,000 

 pameaecans “a Fa 11.37 10. 87 | 11.73 | 11. 62 11. 37 1275 | 10. 62 10.25 | 10.50 10.75 11.87 11.0% | 6, 606, 000 
1881-’82 ... oe 11. 00 11. 37 11.25 | 11.50 11. 37 11. @ 11.50 12. 00 | 12. 00 | 12.00 12. 50 12.75 11.73 | 5, 456, 000 
SIT TN siti dations hile 12. 37 11.25 10. 25 | 9.75 9. 62 9. 81 9. 62 9. 50 10. 00 | 10. 12 9.81 9. 62 10. 14 | 6, 950, 000 
SOT a ird sania 9. 62 10. 18 10. 31 10. 18 10. 25 10. 50 10. 50 11.12 11.& | 11. 37 11. 00 | 10. 69 10. 61 | 5,713, 000 
1884-85 _ Eee 10. 75 9. 75 9. 56 10. 06 10. 50 10. & 10. 62 10. 62 10. 18 10. 43 | 10. 00 | 9.75 10.24 | 45, 706, 000 
cS, eee 9.50 9. 31 9. 00 8. 87 8. 69 8. 69 8. 31 8. 69 8. 93 8. 87 9.00 | 9.18 8.92 | 6,575, 000 
NN ie seceded 8.87 9. 25 8.56 8. 69 9. 06 8. 87 9.12 10. 12 19.3; | 10. 62 10. 43 | 9.50 9.45 | 6.499, 000 
Sesapenepnengeen 912} 875} o12| 987] O87] eT] 287] 950] 950) 950) 975) w.Iz| 9.57 | 7 O8T.000 
FERN OO cn ccccceccneese- | 9. 62 9. 7 9. 31 9. 43 9. 37 9. 50 9.75 | 993) 1075) 10.75} 10.87 11.00 10.00 | 6, 939, 000 
BOO nkcces ccccad | 10. 87 10. 06 9. 56 9. 62 9. 62 10, 37 10. 69 11. 00 11. 62 | 11.87 11.43 11.75 10.70 | 7, 2u7,.000 
MN i ok cinta | 10, 25 10, 06 9. 59 9. 06 8. 93 9. 06 8. 75 8. 69 8. 31 8. 25 7.93 7.7 8.83 | 8, 674, 000 
1891-'92 ...... iktatinesigni | 8. 00 8. 37 7.87 | 7.50 7.00 6. 6. 50 6.37 7.00 7.25 7.0 7.18 7.24 | 9, 085, 000 
1892-93 eaililiearoccvel 7.00 7.48 7.69 9. 56 9.50 9. 25 8.93 | 8.18 | 7.43 | 7.31 7.43 7. 62 8.11 | 6,700, 000 

ia bienidaalipaemnenlibanibsini onesipemanent oserstmaniactscsiaedtassneteliensnniioneenarsas anasinanepsieetiesastaese leila 

Average, 14 years_| 9. 96 9.77 | 9. 5 | 9.82 9. 80 9. 93 9.85 | 9. 92 9.98 10. 06 9.97 10. 02 | 9. 88 
| I | | 





Let us take, for example, the period of 1843 and 1844, when no | nations of Europe are represented in this class, which embraces 
war nor financial disturbance prevailed. The crop of that year | the wealth and inteiligence of the commercial world. They 
was 2,030,000 bales. Two years since that much was moved in | are attracted to the city not alone because of its mercantile im- 
the month of October alone, at an average price of 7? cents as | portance, but because its genial clime and social amenities 
against 7.60 in 1843-44. make it a most delightful winter resort. 

TB CONDITION AND FORM OF FUTURB CONTRACTS. Then come the brokers, who purchase spot cotton; the freight 


handlers, bankers, and exchange buyers, cotton planters from 
The buyer of cotton on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange can | every section of the State, and the future brokers who take 


exact delivery from the seller. Failure to respond when the | special charge of transactions of that nature. In addition to 


contract matures involves expulsion from the exchange, and | that, there are grocers and merchants of all classes of trade. 
legal money penalties according to the market. They are all on an equal footing. Anyone may make any con- 











1 append form of contract, which explains itself: tract that he sees fit. There are no restrictions. The rules of 
RULE I, FUTURE RULES. the exchange apply alike to all those who deal. 
Amended by the board of directors, April 19, 1893, to govern sales on and after | , It must be remembered that there are but two places in A mor 
April 20, 1893, for delivery in January, 1894, and thereafter. ica where future transactions in cotton are carried on—the city 
CONERACE. a of New Orleans and New York. 
EW ORLEANS. —,19-. | 

. ? LD METH *RESED S AX [QUIREMENTS 

In consideration of one dollar in hand paid, receipt of which is hereby ac- ee ——— ee anne a oe 
knowledged - have this day sold to (or bought from) 50,000pounds | Mr. OGDEN. What is the charge for buying and selling a 


in about 100 square bales of cotton, growth of the United States, deliverable | bale of cotton on the exchanges? 
= amaeiy New Orleans, between the first and lastdays | We MEYER. About 6 or 7 cents a bale is the average. 

The delivery within such time to be at seller’s option, in not more than It may be asked, what need is there for new methods. What 
two presses, upon tive days’ notice to the buyer. conditions have occurred to require a system deemed objection 
The cotton to be of any grade from good ordinary white to fair, inclusive, able by so many? . : , _ 

and if stained, not below low middling, at the price of —— cents (——) — y any: | . 
pound for middling, with additions or deduction for othergrades, according | _ I can answer this best by reading an extract from a pamphlet 
o — quotations a in a on ge existing on the sixth | issued by a committee of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange two 
) day previous e day on Ww elivery ue. 2 ot ‘ ae ond . 
It ig distinctly understood and agreed that no cotton shall be tendered or | Year's since, signed by Mr. John W. Labouiss: , now president of 
received under this contract of a less market value than good ordinary | thut exchange, a cotton broker; Gen. John G. Hazard, a cotton 
white, and that the receiver shall have the right to refuse all sandy, dusty, | buyer, and Hon.C. C. Cordill, an extensive planter and member 
red, or gin-cut cotton; sandy and dusty cotton being defined, under thiscon- | of the senate of the State of Louisiana: 
tract. ascotton lessened in value more than one-eighth cent per pound by eae — - . 
Treason of sand or dust. Cotton is an article produced largely in excess of the consuming power of 
Either party shall have the right to call fora margin, as the variations | the United States, and while the demand for home consumption is an im- 
of the market for like deliveries may warrant, and which margin shall be | portant factor in regulating price, it can not be denied that the great Eu- 
kept good. ropean markets exercise the chief control in this regard. Unlike wheat and 
This contract is made in view of, and in all respects subject to, the rules | corn, the largest part of the cotton crop is marketed abroad. Of wheat, 
and conditions established by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, andin full | about 25 per cent is exported, of corn from 3 to 4 per cent, while of cotton, 








accordance with Rule 27 of said New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 70 per cent is sent to foreign markets; and this amount is only limited to 
(Signed) this figure because, after the American mills have taken their supplies, 
—_—— there remains but 70 percent toexport, That a greater amount does not go 


Mr. HATCH. Is it nota fact that not one out of a thousand abroad is simply due to the fact that we have not the cotton to send away. 


a 2 7 Considering, then, the vast amount of the cotton crop that is exported, the 
of these transactions are ever terminated by actual delivery? | intiuence of Europe in determining price must Se at oan" apparent 
Is there not a general understanding that settlements will be | Therefore, as Europe is the great regulator of the price of cotton, this com- 
made without that? mittee can not see how the operations of the “future” markets in America 


r : . can depress the price below the value placed on it abroad; and for the sim- 
Mr.MEYER. There is nosuch understanding—if itis advan- | piereason that, as soon as the price on this side sinks below the value in 


tageous to either party in the course of the transaction—to make | Europe, it will at once be taken up for export, and the equilibrium be reés- 
: : s : li tablished. 

other disposition of the contract than to await the final delivery. | “Or recent years the custom has grown up among spinners of cotton yarn 

What objection can there be? It has been charged that these | and manufacturers of cotton cioth to sell their product ahead, thus securing 


conditions are constantly evaded. Sir, there is no evasion. [f | # price for the product of theirspindiles and looms. Inasmuch asthe margin 
the gentleman from Missouri were to purchase from me 100 bales of profit in converting the raw material into the manufactured article is at 


: ic best but narrow, the consumers of raw cotton aim to cover their sales of 
of cotton for delivery next January, and for any reason whatso- | yarn and cloth by a simultaneous purchase of the cotton that will be needed 
ever I transfer my sale or privilege to another prior to the ma- | im their work. 


turity of ihe contract, there is no deception or subterfuge Practically, this can only be accomplished by contracting for the forward 


. delivery of needed supplies; and this by reason of the fact that the capital 
There is no agreement that I shall not deliver: on the contrary, | of most concerns is tied up in the plant, in the greater or less stock of goods 


at the initiation of the transaction, it is contemplated to de- | that has always to be carried, and in the credits that have to be extended 


: ’ : : : ed their customers for goods sold on time. It is quite out of the question that 

liver oe obligation exists. If I find, through others, a more beyond a few of the large corporations in the Unitea States, France, and oc 

convenient way of discharging it, what harmful result can there | casionally England and Germany, any very large stock of cotton can be 

rr bought and paid forin cash; hence without markets for forward delivery 
THE COTTON EXCHANGE, ITS MEMBERSHIP AND PERSONNEL. these purchases could not be made. 


ss | Ithas been suggested that the planter might sell directly to the spinner, 
Mr. Speaker, no better, loftier class of men can be found than | Dut. apart from the impracticability of bringing the vast number of pro- 
the members of the Cotton Exchange of New Orleans. | ducers into direct communication with the comparatively small number of 


It em- | co . . 
. : , ; consumers, we are brought face to face with the insuperable obstacle that 
braces the most influential and prominent merchants of the city, | spinners require specific qualities of cotton, and these can not be bought 


and its membership is over three hundred. First among them “rect from ——., - =. 
are what vac. | ..& quality that might suit one mill would be utterly useless in another 
sary to Rereqnes the em who advance the money neces- | No planter could safely undertake to sell. for forward deiivery,.a given 
y e crop to the farmers, whose agents they are for | gr de or a given length, and strength of fiber, or staple, as it is tecinically 
a sale of the product when it is shipped to market. Next are | known to the trade, because in the event of a wet and stormy gathering sea 
®@ exporters, w son, the grade for his cotton would be very much lower than would be the 
buy the aie om —" a Europe and Eastern States, who case should the picking season be dry and generally propitious; while should 
or the mills and operatives abroad. All the | the growing period be one of drought, the fiber would turn out to be m=ch 
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inferior to what it would be should the plant have reached maturity after 
having enjoyed that amount of moisture necessary to its proper development. 

Thus quality and staple can not be foreseen. Moreover, in estimat the 
quantity that a planter can sell for forward delivery, we must consider, in 
addition to all the various.influences that affect the early growth of the 
crop, the effect of the ravages of worms and of early frosts in the latter 
stages, as a crop that promised a given result in July or August might eas- 
il curtailed 25 per cent by unfavorable conditions before the end of the 
P cking. Thus the planter can notclosely calculate how much he can sell for 

orward delivery. 

Viewing, then, the questions of quality, staple, and quantity, not to speak 
of the impossibility of bringing producer and consumer directly together, 
it seems ame clear that the idea that the spinner can contract for forward 
delivery directly with the planter must be abandoned. 

It is the opinion of this committee that between the month of May and the 
month of August, both inclusive, European consumers contract with mer- 
chants who make a business of handling.the cotton crop for the shipment 
during the autumn and early winter months of 1,500,000 bales, or, say, about 
20 per cent of the crop. During the same period the mills of the United 
States enter into similar contracts, and for important quantities. 

The merchants who make thesecontracts for forward shipment or delivery 
enter into them with no view of speculation. On the contrary, in order to 
eliminate all element of speculation from the transaction they purchase as 
nearly ne as —— a Ceeroeeaens quantity in the forward 
delivery markets in New Orleans or New York 

It may be objected that the contracts dealt in do not specify any given 
grade. This is admitted, but the experience of many years has demon- 
strated that there is constantly a close sympathy between the price of the 
actual cotton on any given day and the price of contracts for corresponding 
month on the same day. 

So close is the relation between the two that no merchant, however pru- 
dent, hesitates to use the market for contractsas an insurance for his sales 
of cotton of a specific quality and oe, Under the operation of this bill, 
merchants would be, to a t extent, debarred from entering into these 
contracts with spinners; hence when the crop is rushed to market in the 
autumn the market would miss the sustaining influence of these sales for 
forward delivery, and under the pressure of heavy receipts prices sink lower 
than all the surrounding circumstances would justify. 

It has been stated above that while the great European markets are the 
most potent factors in determining prices, that the wants of the American 
milis are also an influence in the same direction. More than this, the views 
of planters, merchants, and others, as reflected in the markets for forward 
delivery in New Orleans and New York, have also great weight. 

Should the bill in question become a law, the exchanges in New Orleans 
and New York, as far asd in contracts for forward delivery are con- 
cerned, will cease to exist, and the entire business will be at once transferred 
to the exchanges of Liverpool, Havre,and Bremen, Can it be doubted that, 
once freed from the restraining influence of the great markets in New Or- 
leans and New York, the endéavor of the foreign exchanges will be to de- 
press values at the very time that the necessities of precerers force a rapid 
and enormous market: of their cotton, and that, this object attained, 
they will reverse the operation, and to the extent of their ability exact 
from consumers all that the circumstances of trade will permitof their pay- 


ing? 

“Kpart from the amount mentioned above as contracted for in the earl 
part of the season, say 1,500,000 bales, or about 20 per cent of the crop, it 
proper to state that, owing to the facilities of communication with Euro 
offered by the cable, after the crop begins to move the vast bulk of it is sold 
before itis bought. This committee is of the be me that fully 70 per cent 
of the — is marketed in this way, making with the amount contracted for 
in the earlier part of the season, say 20 per cent, a total of 90 per cent, and 
leaving but 10 per cent to be moved er the methods that obtained pre- 
vious to the inauguration of cable communication with Europe. None of 
this vast amount of cotton is the property of the merchant at the time that 
he sells it, and under the operation of the law as we the entire ma- 
chinery would come to a standstill, as not only can the business not stand a 
tax of 5 cents per oe as proposed, but it is questionable whether it would 
not be on y even so apparently trifling a tax as one-sixteenth of 1 
cent per pound. 

When it is shown, as appears by the records of past years, that cotton 
producers market 75 per cent of their crops between September | and Janu- 
ary 1, the possibility of the calamity likely to ensue in the coming autumn 
when the great bulk of the cotton crop is being rushed into market, upon 
the break ng down of the machinery that handles the crop, a condition which 
will certainly result from the enactment of the prohibitive features of this bill, 
should call for the most serious consideration at the hands of Con . It 
is quite within the range of probability, the sustainin + influence of forward 
delivery sales being removed, that a level of prices may be reached during 
that period lower than has been witnessed for years. And it must be remem- 
bered that during that period 75 per cent of the cotton crop of the United 
States is forced on the market. 


FACILITATES TRADE, 

Mr. Speaker, under this method of trading men of small means 
canlive. Where standing of parties is good, margins required are 
small: this enables them to handle largely—ten to twenty thou- 
sand bales sometimes bought and sold without margins. 

Had a dealer but one contract that he had entered into, and 
purchased another, he could well allow these two to stand until 
the term of delivery arrived; but with a large number of pur- 
chases and sales, it would require immense sums of money to 
carry them, if not permitted to offset one against the other, and 
would result in driving men of limited means out of the market; 
= firms or persons of the largest capital could conduct the 

usiness, 

Strike down the small handlers and firms, and their elimina- 
tion will give command to the houses of largest capitel in Liv- 
erpool and elsewhere, who would inflict their heavy and unop- 
posed charges, which would eventually come out of the pockets 
of the consumer, They will handle the crop still, without es- 
pecial detriment or influence upon prices, but charges will be 
greater, and thus will diminish the producer's revenue. Men 
who operate now at 50 cents or 25 cents per bale will be driven 
out for capitalists who will demand $1 or $1.50, or porhaps $2, as 
was the case at one time. 

Uxclude the bona fide exporters of cotton, those of small means, 
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who by force of circumstances are the most pushing, energetic, 
and active—who buy and ship on narrow margins, say one- 
eighth—sometimes one-sixteenth of a cent per pound—by res- 
son of the security or insurance afforded them through the 
methods of the future business —and you will inevitably find such, 
margins increased to one-quarter or one-half cent per pound to 
the detriment of the farmer. They would dictate their own 
terms. 

Recurrence to old methods would not destroy business, but 
legislation such as now proposed would disorganize the whole 
system under which we are now successfully moving. 

Trade would be disorganized if the Atlantic cable were de- 
stroyed,or steamboats and railroads were eliminated, and we were 
compelled to return to the methods of the old ox cart and stave 
coaches. 

What new methods are proposed? What suggestions are 
made towards improvement? Absolutely none—only a recur- 
rence to obsolete ways. 

I can illustrate this more forcefully by an example which is now 
before me. On the 23d February last there was at Liverpool a 
stock of cotton of 1,712,000 bales, at Havre 464,000 bales,and at Bre- 
men 209,000 bales. There was alsoafloat, destined for these three 
markets, upward of 300,000 bales, a total supply in sight for 
these three ports alone, of very nearly 2,700,000 bales. Men 
thoroughly familiar with the trade of these markets estimated 
that fully 2,000,000 bales of the 2,700,000 were hedged in the 
‘futures’ markets of Liverpool and Havre. It is this system 
of insuring through. future contracts that enables a vast multi- 
tude of tirms of moderate means to handle important amounts 
of cotton at a minimum of profit because at a minimum of risk; 
debarred from-continuing their business as at present, they 
must abandon the field to their richer competitors, who will 
compensate themselves for the extra risk by increased charges. 

This bill also applies toany person who may engage in future 
operations “‘ by letter, telegram, or otherwise, with residents of 
another country.” Is not this in restraint of trade? How is it 
proposed to regulate what shall be done in Liverpool, Havre, 
and Bremen? 

Let me illustrate the practical result of such legislation, and 
how it may impede legitimate transactions conducted under 
modern systems of commerce. 

The merchant who may ship 1,000 bales of cotton to Liver- 
pool, and for protection sell 1,000 bales against it in Liverpool 
or Havre, as may appear to him most advantageous, will bo 
forced to deliver that particular cotton on the contract, and must 
establish or prove that fact. He can not, under the law, settle 
his contracts in the respective marts by differences and sell his 
actual cotton on the market, although it forms the real basis 0! 
the undertaking. He may not take advantage of the arbitra 
tion, which, to a shrewd observer, afford frequently reasonah|« 
and valid profits. Such opportunities are taken from him und:r 
this bill. He must make a physical delivery or pay a penalty o! 
$1,000 per 100 bales. 

Half a century ago the <a of prices between the United 
States and Liverpool was much wider than now, at the expense 
ofthe producer. The table embraced in these remarks will show, 
for instance: 

During the first week in January, 1845, middling cotton soli 
in New Orleans at 4% cents, with Liverpool at 4d. 

To-day Liverpool is 34¢., and middling cotton at New Orleans 
64 cents. You will observe that Liverpool shows a decline of 
+d., while New Orleans shows an advance of 1? cents. 

It is true that greater facilities for transportation and dimin- 
ished rates of insurance and other charges have exercised duc 
influence to accomplish this reduction. but the main factor and 
prime cause is the better, quisker method under existing system, 
and the greater security, or I may say, the insurance afforded 
the dealer in the transaction of his business through the future 
markets. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will my colleague permit a question? 

Mr. MEYER. Certainly. 

Mr. OGDEN. Why may not a shipper of actual cotton to 
Liverpool sell his contracts against it, and thus make an actual 
delivery on its arrival. That would be a legitimate operation. 
and protect him fully, it seems. 

Mr. MEYER. That sceme > but those in the trade 
know clearly why this can not be done. ae 

It should be understood it is nut the general custom in th) 
European markets to deliver cotton on contracts whicli were 
sold against it, even by the same person. That can be done, «! 
course, when it proves advantageous to the owner. But usually, 
the cotton in England and the continental marts is sold in lots, 
small and great, from the tables, according to grade and quality. 
As sales are made, contracts against them are bought in; but \t 
were impracticable to deal always, or even often, with the ac 
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tual purchaser of the spot cotton, and the shrewd merchant will 
find. his commission in the careful observance of the difference 
in the value of the respective grades. 

Were exporters, under the operation of this bill, and to avoid 
the heavy tax imposed by it, forced invariably to the actual de- 
livery on their contracts, so radical a change would necessarily 
lead to the withdrawal of a large number of firms, whose means 
would be totally insufficient for any extended operations in the 
absence of the insurance now afforded by the future market. 

The entire field would be captured by men of large capital, 
whose monopoly would assuredly squeeze from the producer 

reater margins of profit. Competition, so potent an element 
in the fair adjustment of prices, would diminish. We all know 
who would suffer by such a consequence. 

Mr. Speaker, have the advocates of this measure fully con- 
sidered the detrimental influences that this law would exert 
upon trade and business? You can not readily disturb existing 
methods, as I have before illustrated, and we should regard the 
voice and protests of the business communities of the entire 
country. I have not time to recite these, or any of them here, 
but the printed testimony presented before the Agricultural 
Committee of the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses, as well as of the Senate Judiciary Committee of the 
Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses afford ample evidence 
of the bad results to be apprehended. 

You will find there, amidst hosts of others, in cogent and con- 
vincing terms, arguments and statements from the banks and 
bankers of New York and Chicago; Cotton Exchanges of New 
York, New Orleans, Savannah, Memphis, Mobile, and Houston; 
New York and New Orleans Produce Exchanges; Boards of 
Trade of Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, and New Orleans; Chambers 
of Commerce of Milwaukee, of the State of New York, New Or- 
leans, and Minneapolis; Chicago merchants and manufacturers; 
Baltimore Grain and Flour Exchange; Minneapolis Clearing- 
House Association. 

Business interests can not prosper, business men can not flour- 
ish if the agricultural products are depressed and unfruitful of 
profit. These organizations exist to promote a healthy com- 
merce, not to betray it in the interests of reckless and unscrupu- 
lous speculators; to speed the intercourse between the nations of 
the earth and between our own people. Certainly every con- 
sideration governs commercial men—their judgment and self- 
interest would prompt them to antagonize methods injurious to 
our great foreign and interstate trade. 


PRESENT BILL COMPARED WITH ITS PREDECESSORS. 


Mr. Speaker, itis claimed with much vehemence of assertion 
that the present bill is an improvement upon the Butterworth 
bill, offered in the Fifty-first Congress, and the Hatch bill of the 
Fifty-second Congress. 

I can not see it. It differs in some of its characteristics, and 
has been modified in a few unimportant details, but the objec- 
tionable features remain. 

Under the guise of moderation and the appearance of per- 
mitting what it terms “legitimate” operations, the same op- 
pressive and arbitrary restrictions are involved. 

The same spirit of prohibition of speculative transactions 
pervades it, and the taxes imposed upon what is conceded by 
every one,even the author of the bill himself, to be in the line of 
proper and necessary business, offer an obstruction which would 
render it practically impossible to conduct it. 

I have shown, I believe, in the course of my remarks, that the 
immense capital needed under its provisions would be beyond 
the reach of the majority of commercial men, and certainly not 
within the command of the most active, useful, and energetic 
workers in the trade. 


THE “LEGITIMATE” AND “ILLEGITIMATE.” 


_ Sir, the earlier antioption bills practically prohibited the sell- 
ing for future delivery,whether the property was owned or not. 
These conditions are somewhat relaxed in this measure, yet the 
inquisitorial features and restrictions and the so-called *‘ nom- 
inal” tax proposed to be imposed,even upon the concededly 
legitimate operations are sodrastic that they will serve tostifle 
them completely. 

So we must see that whilst there is no desire per se to regu- 
late and obstruct what is admittedly “legitimate ” business, 
yet this is to be hampered and taxed, because it may keep com- 
pany with what is termed “ illegimate.” 

It is claimed that the tax will produce revenue. There is no 
reason to believe that such will be the case. There can be none 
under the restrictions the bill imposes. 

Can it not be seen that an attempt to deal with this “ illegiti- 
mate” would, if the measure becomes a law, serve to suppress 
all business of the kind treated in the bill, even if conceded to 
be legitimate, by the penalties to be imposed? 
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And pray, sir, what is this illegetimate business that we hear 
so roundly denounced? Is it so dangerous, so inconsistent with 
sound morals and sound methods that men should followand act 
according to their judgment as to the course of prices. When 
impressed with the idea that the price which an article may at 
the time command in the markets of the world is greater than 
its intrinsic value, persons specifically contract that at a future 
date they will deliver certain quantities of the article named at 
a stipulated price, why should any prohibition be placed on such 
a transaction? Yet this is deemed illegitimate and called 
“wind.” Noattempts to interfere with the freedom of such efforts 
have ever availed, nor can the gentleman from Missouri, with 
all his skill and energy, ever ingraft sucha law upon our statute 
books. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we can not control the natural laws of trade, 
norshould we endeavor tosuppressthem. Theinalienable right 
belongs to us to sell with a view of subsequently buying ata lesser 
price for the purpose of profit, and equally as much as the right 
to buy with the object of subsequently selling at a higher price 
fora similar purpose. Itis not the duty nor the province of 
Congress to dictate that a man shall not sell, any more than itis 
tosay that he shall not buy; and the pernicious purpose to invoke 
the taxing power of the Government for destruction and not for 
revenue is unconstitutional, arbitrary, and subversive of the 
spirit that should control our legislation as a Democratic body. 
It is an infringement of the right of the citizen to make con- 
tracts that have time and again been declared legal by the State 
courts and the United States courts. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, should this bill become a law, it 
would fail to benefit those in whose interests it is ostensibly 
championed. It would interfere with crop movements, and 
serve to increase the cost of raw material, not to the advantage 
of the producer, by the increased charges in its transmission 
from the farmer,to the ultimate consumer, reducing the growers’ 
net results. And yet, sir, from the spirit | see manifested here, 
all these considerations, whether of constitutionality, seem to be 
but lightly regarded. Many will vote for the bill in the secret 
hope that it will will receive its death blowintheSenate. Oth- 
ers seem to be utterly indifferent to whatever protests or pleas 
may be made. 

As a Representative of one of the foremost cities of this coun- 
try, [again urge this House to abstain from indorsing such a 
bill or any measure of a similar purport. 

Commerce should not be restrained; no shackles should be 
placed upon the free movement that speeds the intercourse be- 
tween the nations of the earth and allies the universe in all 
that contributes to the comfort, the civilization, and wealth of 
mankind. 


APPENDIX. 


The compiler of this table observes: 


The figures given inthis table are takenfrom a report made by the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States Senate in the secon session of the 
Fifty-second Congress. The = is known as Report No. 1394. The com- 
parisons are made with the prices of 1860, that year having been one that 
was free from the disturbing influences brought about by the war and from 
the fluctuations in prices after the war that were caused by the constant 
change in the value of the greenback dollar as compared with the gold dol- 
lar until the resumption of specie payment-in 1879. It will require buta 
rapid glance at the figures given to show that the decline in these various 
commodities has been on an average much greater than in the case of cot- 
ton; and when it is borne in mind that the great bulk of these articles are 
not dealt in in the way of future selling, as is the case with cotton, it seems 
obvious that the contention that the decline in the price of cotton since 1860 
is due to future selling has noreasonable ground to stand on. 


Prices. 


Percent- 
| age of 
decline. 


Articles. 
1860. 1891. 


95. 00 | 5.00 
91.30 | 8.70 
100 | 82.40} 17.60 
100 80. 00 20.00 
100 79. 20 20, 80 
100 76.00 | 24.00 
100 | 75.00} 25, 00 
100 | 75.00} 25, 00 
100 72,10 27. 90 
100 67. 90 32. 10 
100 | 62.20) 37. 80 
100 60. 90 | .10 

| 

i 


Cheese 
Raisins sow | 
ae Sad ott oe min adnan dics sera’ anne 
es 
Currants, dried 


100 
100 


ou) ee 
Mess pork 
Flour Dathchbesaee 
ae 
Cut sugar 
Salt beef, mess...... | 
Coarse salt ....-.. 4 100 | 55.40 0 
Fine boiled salt ; 100 | 52.00 . 00 
Tallow, prime, city, in hogsheads -..........-..-- 100 | 45.10 . 90 
Brussels carpets 100} 90.40 9. 60 
I ae 100 87. 00 3. 00 
Se Nc tasctnin ip cri xrncein oicidinl cotichabatmioiaiacen eile 100 | 85.70 30 
Cotton, upland, middling i 100 | 84.70 5. 30 
Brown sheetings, 4-4, Atlantic 100 3. 10 
Blankets, 11-4,5 pounds to pair, cotton warp, all 
doh ds saath lca hy ai 
Checks, black and white, all wool, 3-4, 7 oz., Harris 


5. 90 





100 82. 90 .10 
100 2.30 70 
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Articles. 


Wool, Ohio, medium fleeced,. scoured 

Horse blankets, 6-pound, all wool 

Denims, Amoskea, 

Drillings, 30-inch, Pepperell 

Carpets, ingrain, 2-ply, Lowell 

Blankets, |1-4,5 pounds to the pair, cotton warp, 
SONI A SIE Fi ow dilin ntertmnnctin edn tnaicene 

Sheetings, bleached,44, New York Mills 

Tickings, Amoskeag, A. C. A 

Wool, Ohio, fine fleece, scoured 


EUSxm 


ee 
SSSSSSS SSASSVSSSEVSSSVSSESSSSSSSESSILSSSESSSSSSSESSSESSSESSES SESES 


Dry hides, Buenos Ayres 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64 by 64, Metacomet.._........ 
Print cloths, standard, 26-inch, 7 yards to pound... 
Matches, §-card 

Coal, bituminous 

Candles, best adamantine 

Lead drop shot 

Pig iron, No. 1, anthracite foundry 

Copper, sheet 

Shovels, Ames’s No. 2, cas 

0 a 

Bar iron, best refined, rolled 

Saws, crosscut, 6-foot, Disston’s 

Locks, common mortise 

Sods ctu thittndemnbe cnetetbbeniiditincnimnineitiilel 
Camper, INGOs. 02. ccs cers coccence coos cnemes cocece ecosd 
Si TTT asia nities date hadiieen needa eitobibeupeimnatapeiie 
Iron wire, market, No. 10 

Locks, common rim 

Saws, circular, 52-inch, Disston’s .................... 
Meat cutters, Hale's No, 12......... ineeenesietncigthsaniniiadniin 
Door knobs, mineral 

Saws, hand, common, Disston’s 

Plate giass, polished, unsilvered, ¢ square feet ____. 
Carbonate of lead in oil 

Cement, Rosendale 

Window glass, American, 10 by 14, firsts, single __.. 
Tar, Wilmington 

Pine doors, unmolded, ete................----.--.-.- 
Window giass, French, 10 by 14, firsts, 

Plate glass, polished, unsilv 40-80 

Putty 

Plate glass, po 

Sugar of lead, bro 

Alum, lump, crystal 

Copperas 

Flaxseed 


RESVSRSSESRE 


is 


S¥EISSZ SAUNSSSTRRSSPRBEBENESRSEERSANRSSSSSENSNG 


Brimstone, crude 
Bichromate of potash 
SRE ins aches cdditenincteancupeceneminenntnenemee 


ps mare 

Glycerin, refined 

Muriatic acid 

uinine 

Sulphuric acid 

Wooden tubs 

Furniture, chairs, bedroom, maple, cane seat -..... 

Glassware: 
TPurmmblers, spins .....cccscconassce hibhiilteiintion wipiapted 
Sets, finish 


PINBSSASASSHASL SSS SERRESSS HK TASSSSAVSVSASSR: 


BESSSSS SLSBRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSHSSAsSSSsssssssss 


= 3 
ee 


Pitchers, }-gallon .. 

ae ee peecrmes ‘ 
Soap, castile, motth mported 
Starch, ordinary laundry 


BPSESE 


The following fi 
which were submitted to the royal commission 
tion the divergence in the of gold and silver. 
current in the market of Hamburg. To show in what 
ures of Dr. Soetbeer were held by the royal commission, I quote from 
oer cene > aoe ro the statistics relating 

“But ore enter upon 8 cs tothe product and 
consumption of the precious metals, we desire to express our aonkeae 
ment to the recent work of Dr. Soetbeer, which contains so much valuable 
eee on this and many other points connected with monetary ques- 
tions. 

“Throughout our report we shall frequently refer on all statistical ques- 
tions to the figures compiled by Dr. Soetbeer. He explains very fully in all 
cases the sources of his information and the methods he has adopted in com- 

iling it; and we have not met with any other figures which appear more 
eserving of general acceptance.” 

In the subjoined table the average of the prices current in Hamburg for 
the period 184/-'50, for the various articles named, is taken as a basis, and 
calling that basis 100, the prices current in 1891 in Hamburg, as shown in the 
table, indicate the relative prices as compared with those of the period 
1847-'50, and the percentage of decline: 


Prices. 
Articles. we 


; 1891. | decline. 


Carpets 

Wheat 

Wheat flour .._. 
Lénseed oil . 
Raw sugar.. 
Refined suga’ 
Tallow .... 
Lard 


CI ri, iicnisen bunaecite n'a win dedpedinngiciabesieadimmeineil 
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SPSLBSEROLERSS 
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Percent- 


Prices. 
Articles. - 


ave ¢ 
1991. | decline 





100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
100 


TS 
2-3 cS 
© 


wwe pe Ss? 


Bar iron 

Sirti isln ehh in a enlidintininasienes mcs deiigandn its twhainn 
Copper 

Quicksilver 

Sulphur, raw 


Piece goods. plain 
TS 0 eee 
eee 


I also submit the table of Augustus Sauerbeck. 

Relative prices of commodities in England as between 1860 and 1891. The 
prices of 1 are all placed at 100, and the figures for 1891 indicate the rise 
or fall as compared with 1860: 

Prices. | P —- 
Articles. ee ai 

De- Ad- 

cline. | vance 


TN 

Wheat, American 

Flour, town made, white 

Barley, English Gazette 

Oats, English Gazette 

Maize, American mixed 

Potatoes, good English 

Rice, Rangoon, cargoes to arrive -_-___- 

Beef, middling 

Mutton, prime 

Mutton, middling 

Pork, large and small, average 

Bacon, Waterford 

Butter, Friesland, fine to finest 

Sugar, British, West Indian, retining and Ger- 
man or French beet, average of price 

Sugar, Java, floating cargoes .....-..._.- 

Coffee, Ceylon, plantation low middling 

Coffee, Rio, good channel. ... 

Coffee, average of 19 and 20 _. 

Tea, Conon, —— on 

Tea, average — Pp 

Tea, average of 21 and 22 

Iron, Scotch pig 


ZESIE SS SE SARSSRSRAABeSERS SeNSEREAZeengas 


SQOSOKOVSS HOP RRR ONE CK BO CON DUNO NMOADAANMNKEW BDAWOAwowacwvosnn 








, 


Cotton, middling, upland 
Cotton, fair, Dhollorah (Surat) 
Flax, average of St. Potersburg, 12-head best, 
and Russian, average import 
Jute, good medium 
Wool, merino, average of Port Phillip, average 
fleece, and Adelaide, average grease 
Wool, English. Lincoln, half hogs 
Silk, tsatlee 
Hides, average of River Plate, dry and River 
Plate, salted 
Leather, crop hides, 30-45 pounds 
Tallow. average of St. Petersburg, Y. C.and town. 
Oil, palm 
Oil, olive 
Oil, linseed 
(50) ; 
pO SE RT CE Se Le 
sueraee of aoe antes es comanene 
‘o, Bengal, g consuming... 
Timber, average of hewn, average im 
sawn or split, average import. 
Average of vezetablefood.___ 
Average of animal food 
Average of coffee, tea, and sugar 
Average minerals 
Average of textile materiais 
Average of sundry materials 
Average of all articles 
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The Tariff—** Protection’? Does Not Protect. 


The tariffs on our railroads, under British control, neutralize all alleged 
‘protection’ by duties onimports. A liberty-loving people should awake 
to the situation. 





SPRECH 


or 
HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For months and months in the last Congress 
and this we have been discussing “ the tariff.” During most 
of that time it has been a mere quarrel over schedules. A mere 
game of logrolling—‘‘ You scratch my back and I'll seratch 
yours.” In this manner the tariff discussion is endless. It is 
traveling in a circle and the road never ends. Or, it may be, 
traveling along on an ascending screw thread, each demanding 
higher rates than before as the price of votes, until, like the 
law of 189), known as the McKinley law, it reaches in some 
parts the prohibitive point, throwing all the immense proceeds 
into the hands of monopolies and trusts, and fails to produce the 
expected Government revenues, 

Mr. Speaker, that form of tariff known as duties on imports 
is of two sorts: (1) For the purpose of securing revenues for the 
support of government; (2) for the protection of domestic indus- 
tries. Then (3)we have two mongrel statements of the question 
by the belligerent parties in the endless scuffle. Democrats de- 
sire a tariff for revenue only (?), with incidental protection; 
while Republicans demand a tariff for “‘ protection,” with inci- 
dental revenue. And this is the difference between the two 
great political parties of America who squander millions in this 
endless chorus of chin-music to the utter neglect of the vital in- 
terests of the country. 

In practice it is merely the difference between “ tweedledum 
and tweedledee.” it reminds one of the wrangle of the mem- 
bership of a church over the question as to whether Adam ate 
the forbidden fruit because Eve tempted him or because ‘‘ he 
was a bad egg from the beginning.” The quarrel, it is said, 
caused an utter neglect of the vital principles of christianity in 
that particu.ar church, just as our tariff bickerings lead to a 
neglect of the vital interests of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, in a former speech I have shown that all tariff 
taxation is paid by the consumers of either the imported or the 
protected articles. It falls on consumption instead of accumu- 
lation; on poverty instead of property; on want instead of wealth; 
on what the people need instead of what they have. Itfalls 
heavily on property in many hands, and lightly on property in 
few hands. Ifa million dollars’ worth of wealth is in the pos- 
session of one thousand men and their families, those people wil! 
pay one thousand times as much tariff taxes as is collected from 
the same amount of wealth when found in the possession of one 
man. Tarilf taxes fall as heavily on a man worth a hundred 
dollars as on a man worth a million, approximately. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, tariff taxation is a famous scheme for 
making the rich man richer, and the poor man poorer. It is 
utterly impossible under a system of tariff taxation to preserve 
an equitabledistribution of property among the people. Ittakes 
from him that hath not and gives to him that hath, or words to 
that efiecit. 

While this is true of ali tariff taxation, it is especially true of 
the system of ‘‘ tariff for protection.” Taritf for protection is 
paternalism rampant. It selects its pets and bestowsupon them 
the wealth produced by others. This builds up monopolies and 
trusts which ultimately become sufficiently powerful to dominate 
the Government and to dictate the passage of laws in their own 
interest with an utter disregard of the interests of the people. 

In theory a protective tariff is for the protection of infant in- 
dustries. In practice the infant industries must struggle into 
existence as best they can without protection; and it is not until 
they get big enough and strong enough to command votes and 
influence that they receive the promised protection. Then tie 
bigger and stronger they get the more protection they demand 
and receive, and ultimately when full grown they choke down all 
competing “‘infants” and revel in complete control of the Gov- 
ernment and the people. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 now come to another part of the subject not 
mentioned by others, and which I will denominate “tariffs.” I 


refer to charges for transportation of goods. All costs for han- 
dling and transportation of goods operate in the same line and 
produce the same results 2s doduties on goods under a “* protec- 
tive” tariff system. Anarticle that reaches market cheaply has 
the advantage of a competing article that pays more. Under 
normal conditions the man nearest the market has anadvantage 
over the men who are farther away. ‘This axiom surely does 
not need argument. Heboth sellsand buys to better advantage 
than his more distant competitors. 

But there are abnormal conditions created by favoritism, 


under which distance from market cuts no figure. There are 
cases in which men a thousand miles from marketcan reach the 
place of selling and buying more cheaply than do their compet- 
itors who are much nearer. There are cases on our own Amer- 


ican railroads where **long hauls” are cheaper than short ones 
on the same road and in the same direction. There are cases, 
too, even broader than this, in which goods from Liverpool, 
King land, cancross both the Atlantic ocean and the American 
continent and reach San Francisco, cheaper than similar goods 


can be sent from New York, Chicago, St. Louis,or New Orleans 
to San Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, to illustrate my pos’ ‘ion, I call attention to the 
following document, quoted by m* Republican predecessor in 
this House, the late Hon. John A Anderson,of Kansas. While 


discussing the subject of railroad pools, Mr. Anderson incident- 
ally threw light on the discriminations in railroad tariffs and 
the unlawful injustice of such discriminations. Mr. Anderson 
said: 

Here is a statement in reference to that matter, the charge being that 
greater railway rates are demanded on articles shipped from, say, New 
York to Chicago, than from Liverpool to Chicago 

“The complainants, who were represented by John D. Kernan, of New 
York, as counsel, cited several instances of discrimination to prove their 
charges. The railroad received 16 cents for transporting !|00 pounds of tin 
plate from Philadelphia to Chicago, after bringing it from Liverpool, whi 
the rate on domestic tin plate from Philadelphia to Chicago was 28 cent 


After vessels had brought linen from Dunfermline, Scotland, to Philad 
phia, the railroads charge 46 cents for carriage to Chicago, while the rex 
lar rate of linen not brought direct from Scotland was 69 cents 

From New Orleans to San Francisco 79 cents a hundred pounds was 
charged on agricultural implements brought from Liverpool, but if they are 


sent from New Orleans to San Francisco as domestic goods the rate is $1.11 
if shipped from New York the regular rate was $1.30, and from Chicago $1.19 
while from Liverpool to San Francisco only 89 cents. The same rate was 
put on groceries, while if the same groceries were sent from New Orleans 
the rate was $3.70."’ 

Mark you that these are the rates charged by each and all of thetr 
lines. There is neither difference nor competition between them, the rea 
son being that by some “agreement or combination” through their traffic 
associations they as completely eliminate competition as if all the road 
were owned byone man. Itis the perfection of pooling, and every member 
of the Commerce Commission knows it. Each man of them knows down in 
his very soul that all the roads are violating the law.—Congressional Record, 
June 11, 1890, 

With a moment’s thought any business man will at once per- 
ceive that it is quite practicable for a commodity to leave Liv- 
erpool, pay a heavy protective duty in the New York custom- 
house, and then reach a market on the Pacific coast of America, 
either tobe sold there, or for further shipment to Asia, cheaper 
than it is for a similar American article to reach the same West- 
ern market from any point in the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It will be seen that the discriminations against 
American goods on our own American railroads and in favor of 
British goods, may be so great as to entirely neutralize the 
usual, or even the unusual protective tariff duties. 

Mr. Speaker, there is still afurther view of this subject worthy 
of serious consideration. I find the following statement in the 
Interstate Commerce Report for 1888, page 22: 


A few years since one or moreof the trunk lines were carrvit mmigrants 
from New York to Chicago at $l each. When all commission re deducted 
it is doubtful ifthey are obtaining very much more now W hat ul right 
a carrier can have when making acharge like that to one clas f passen- 


gers, to charge another $18 is not very obvious 
port, 1888, page 22. 

Mr. Speaker, those cheaply carried immigrants are brought 
to this country by the ship lines because they desire cargoes 
which can be imported free. It is to their interest that the 
port of entry shall not be so glutted that other cargoes cin not 
be landed. Itis to the interest of the shipowners that the im- 
migrants shall be carried inland from New York as speedily 
and as cheaply as possible. Hence by some understanding or 
mutuality of interest, newly arrived Europeans are transported 
from New York to Chicago bythe “ trunk lines” at $1 per head 
while other travelers are charged $15 per head for the same dis- 
tance. No man can be so blind as not to see and know by these 
facts that our railroads are under foreign control. Having dis- 
cussed this subject recently in an able American journal, pub- 
lished in Indianapolis, the editor speaking of my paper said: 

Mr. Davis, in his admirable article on the front page of this issue, men- 
tions an immensely important fact in considering the railroad question 
which is now such a burning issue. This is, that the majority of stock of 
some of our roads is owned abroad. Mr. Davis does not particularize on 


this point, but further inquiry by the editor elicits the fact that many of our 
most important lines are chiefly owned and wholly controlled in England. 


Interstate Commerce Re- 
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Among these roads are the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the lilinois Central, and 
the Santa Fe, four of the biggest systems in the whole country. A well-in- 
formed gentieman, who is an attorney for one of these lines, tells us that 
contrary to general understanding, the New York Central is chiefly own 
abroad. He says the Vanderbilts some time ago unloaded alarge part of 
their holdings in that road on English capitalists. 

Our railroad system is bad enough with American capitalists in charge, 
but when it is understood that aliens own and control many of the largest 
systems in this country, the necessity for Government ownership is greatly 
intensified, and indeed rendered imperative as the only means of conserving 
the inteests and rights of the American ple. The spectacle of using the 
whole force of this Union, its courts and its armies, to enable foreigners to 
make money out of the people of this country by burdensome exactions 
through d vidends on watered stock, is one calculated to excite the most 
livelyaiarm. ‘American railroads for Americans only” would be a timely 
campaign cry. And the only way to insure its realization and secure the 
best results is to wipe out the whole system of private and corporate owner- 
ship and substitute government?! agency. ’'’—Non-Conformisi, July 26, 1804. 

Mr. Speaker, with these burning and shameful facts in mind, 
what shall we say of a kindergarten statesmanship which talks 
*‘ tariff protection ” while the British managersof our American 
railroads can nullify all such ‘‘ protection” by discriminating 
charges for transportation in favor of British goods? And not 
only that, but they insist on filling our country with a burden- 
some and dangerous class of immigrants which Europe finds it 
difficult to feed or govern, at a mere nominal cost for transpor- 
tation. Would nota liberal infusion of the old spirit of patriot- 
ism be a refreshing improvement in these modern “‘ happy-go- 
lueky ” days? 

Let the American flag no longer hang half-mast below the 
the Union Jack! Let it no longer be said that George IJI has 
conguered George See That American liberty is a 
sham! And that Brother Jonathan pays tribute to John Bull 
at the rate of millionsand billionsperannum! Oh, forthe spirit 
of seventy-six as it blazed forth in the days of our liberty-loving 
fathers! Give us back the vigorous days of Jackson, Bainbridge, 
and Decatur! 

Better that all our ships and all their crews 
Should sink and rot in ocean’s dreamless 00ze, 
Each torn flag waving challenge as it went, 
And each dumb gun a brave man’s monument, 
Than seek such peace as only cowards crave; 
Give us the peace of dead men or of brave! 
—Hosea Bigelow. 

Mr. Speaker, surely I have said enough to put gentlemen on 
their inquiry and to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
every patriot. I have shown that the tariff which merely refers 
to duties on imports is mereny the beginning of this broad sub- 
ject. There are other “ tarifis” known as ‘charges for trans- 
portation,” which operate in the same line as protective tariffs, 
that may be and often are so arranged as to completely nullify 
and neutralize all efforts for the protection of ‘*American indus- 
tries” through duties on our imports. This subject is a broad 
one. The aspect of it widens as we get a better view of it. I 
have not yet even hinted at all the fucts. Some of them are so 
transcendentally important, and even vital to our American lib- 
erties and interests, that I beg now to introduce the sanguinary 
features of the alien management of our American railroads, 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, paid several millions of dollars for 
the Mississippi River and adjacent territories, because that 

reat river is a public highway, useful for travel and commerce 

f held by our Government, but dangerous to our safety and liber- 
ties if held orcontrolled by a foreign nation or people. Forthe 
same potent and sufficient reasons, at a later date in our history 
the American people lavished untold millions of treasure and 
poured out precious blood like water, in order to maintain pos- 
session and control of that great public highway and adjacent 
territories. 

These burning facts and these illustrious examples of the 
highest wisdom and patriotism should never be forgotten. 
And then by their side should be placed that other great fact, 
viz, that we have in this country 170,000 miles of public high- 
ways, a hundred times more important even than the great 
Mississippi River; more important because more extensive; 
more important because they carry a more numerous travel and 
a heavier commerce; more important because they permeate 
every State, county, and neighborhood, and more immediately 
and intensely atfect the everyday life and personal and prop- 
erty interests of the people. 

hese are the indisputable facts in the case, and yet neither 
the people nor the Government have taken any special pains to 
retain or maintain possession of the great public railroad high- 
ways of the nation; but, on the other hand, they have been 
surrendered into the almost unlimited control of corporations 
whose sole purpose is to tax our people ‘‘all the traffic will 
bear,” to ‘‘ levy tribute at will on all our vastindustries.” These 
re have been bonded and stocked to twice or thrice the 
cost and equi of the roads. The bonds andstocksare placed 
in the open markets of the world, and the lo t purse takes 
possession and control. In this way, through the ownership of 


forged capitalization, many of the American railroads are actu- 
ally controlled by the great fund holders and speculators of Lon- 
don, and the freights and fares charged on them are fixed and 
controlled by a British directory. 

These are facts which no man can refute. Now for results 

First. We have most unjust discriminations for and aguinst 
states, cities, and localities which would never be permitted if 
the roads were subject to American control—subject to the will 
of the American people. 

Second. We have discriminations through freight charges in 
favor of British goods and against American goods when being 
transported from point to pointon our American railroads. 

Third. We suffer a carnage and cruel waste of human life not 
endured by any people on the globe where the railroads are sub- 
ject to even partial control in the interest of the people. VPer- 
sons who have paid no attention to the subject do not realize the 
fearful carnage of our present corporate railroad management. 
The official tables of the Interstate Commerce Commission statis- 
tics (fifth annual report, page 68), show the killed and injured 
from 1888 to 1892 inclusive (five years), as follows: 


a en cic ns in itbenenieplnitiiiniat ta int vie Dic hdddeticas aaa ae 31, 616 

tie es cca ccuneaed cicsecee Pil, 100 
Average per annum— 

I i i ts ic denesavnases 6, 323 

ce cs ema eupusndahatl 30, 251 


In other words, we are killing and wounding on our railroads 
an annual average of 36,674 persons. 

All have heard with sadness of the battle of Shiloh, one of the 
bloodiest struggles of the late war. Bryant's History says that 
not far from 100,000 men were engaged on the two sides, and 
that about every fifth man was killed or wounded, making on 
the two sides 20,009 men killed and wounded. 

The tables referred to show the average annual casualties in 
the management of the American railroads to be nearly twice 
as great as the carnage at the battle of Shiloh. The killed and 
wounded at Shiloh, with an aggregate of 100,000 men engaged, 
did not exceed 20,000; the killed and wounded on our rai! roads 
in 1892 were 43,799, and the annual average for five years, as al- 
ready stated, was 36,674 persons. 

By comparison of statistics it is found that the slaughter of 
— by the American railroads is far greater here than in 

ngland, on the continent of Europe, in British India, or in 
Australasia, in proportion to mileage, and many times greater 
in proportion to the number of passengers carried. (Interstate 
Commerce Report, 1890, pages 58-59; Todd’s Railwaysin Europe 
and America, page 74.) 

The Interstate Commerce Report for 1890, page 336, says: 
OThe comparative freedom from accidents on the Australasian ee 

n 


is especially worthy of attention. Indeed, for a term of years the lines 
South Australia and Queensland were wholly free from accident. 


The same report, on page 334, says: 

The railways in Australasia, with the exception of one or two very short 
lines, belong to the various colonial governments. 

The official figures show that passengers are killed and in- 
jured in the United States more than four times as fast as they 
areinEngland. Todd’s book on railways, referring toGermany, 
Austria-Hungary, British India, and to this country, says: 

According to the summary of railway accidents, it is by far more danger 
ous to travel in this country thanin anyother. The railways of the United 
States have killed and injured 3.3 as many pong and 6.2 as many em- 
ployés as the other three countries combined. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many causes for this carnage, no doubt, 
but manifestly the greatest single cause is the overwork of the 
men. Our bridges and roads are, of course, kept in less perfect 
order, owing to careless corporate management, than in Europe; 
we may be less prompt in the use of safety appliances, and the 
speed of trains here may be greater than in Europe or India, but 
when it is further observed that in other countries many more 
men are employed per hundred miles of track than in this coun- 
try, the disparity is too great to escape notice. (Todd, page7?2; 
Interstate Commerce Report, 1890, page 59.) 

Investigations of accidents in this country have occasionally 
brought to light cases where engineers have been worked forty 
or more hours without sleep; and in one case, I remember, it 
was reported that a railroad conductor had been on duty fifty- 
four hours without sleep, resulting in a collision that caused 
great loss of life and property. 

These facts and conditions show that the American railroad em- 
ployé is the harcest worked and most cruelly treated man on tlie 
pages of history, not excepting the negroes of the old South in 
the palmiest days of chattel slavery, when it was boldly claimed 
that ‘‘ capital should own labor.” The life of a black man was 
valuable to his master. He was seldom worked to death or 

ushed to the point of worthlessness. A single case of the vi0- 

ent death of a slave occasionally published in the newspapers, | 
well remember, would cause a thrill of horror throughout the na- 
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tion, with the exclamation: ‘‘ That hell-born institution must be 
abolished.” And it was abolishea. 

The employé on the American railroads has not the financial 
protection which was attached to the black slave. His life is 
worth nothing to the corporation which he serves. Thousands 
of men, impelled by want and starvation, stand ready to climb 
over his exhausted, dying, or dead body to take his place. Nor 
does the publication of his death cause a sympathetic thrill 
throughout the nation, because of the benumbing power of cor- 
porate influence and a misleading plutocratic press. At the 
bottom of page 59 of the Interstate Com:erce Report for 1890, 
I find the following dry and unsympathetic statement: 

Of employés in the United States 1,972 have been killed and 20,0283 injured 
during the year. 

This does not include an average of 14,000 ‘‘ other persons ” 
annually killed or wounded. Nota word of public sympathy is 
uttered for the men, nor for their wives and children left in want. 

When these terrible cruelties, arising from slouchy and greedy 
corporate management, have goaded poor, suffering humanity 
into a “strike” for bread and life, the corporation kings of the 
rail call loudly for Government protection. Then comes gen- 
eral confusion, miscellaneous shooting, and loss to the public, 
with no satisfactory benefits to anybody. Yet with all its evils 
and casualties the common strike is less cruel and sanguinary 
than the usual corporate management in time of peace. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post of July 16,summing up the losses 
and casualties of the late strike since July 2, says: 

While the listof casulties resulting in the losses of life and personal injury 
directly chargeable to the strike and consequent riots is notso extensive as 
a casual reader of the newspapers would suppose, the number of victims is 
large enough to make a very serious showing. In Chicago and vicinity, in- 
cluding Hammond, eight, and indirectly ten, lives were lost, the victims 
being killed outright or afterwards dying of their injuries, while the num- 
ber of wounded, so far as reported, was 41. 

T'wo railroad accidents occurred, probably chargeable to the incompetency 
of green men employed to take the places of the strikers, by which two lives 
were lost and four persons injured. The shedding of blood began July 2, 
when Deputy Marshal Logan was slightly stabbed while fighting a mob at 
Blue Island. 


Further along, the Post says: 


At least nine, and probably ten lives have been lost throughout the West 
outside of Chicago. Four of these—three soldiers and an engineer—by the 
intentional wrecking of a train at Sacramento, Cal. 

According to this statement the casualties of the strike in two 
weeks were about twenty persons killed and, say, eighty injured. 

Now, let uscompare notes. When all the roads of thiscountry 
are running under the usual corporate management, the casual- 
tiesare over 36,000 persons killed and wounded perannum. That 
would be 3,000 per month, and 1,500 in half a month. On the 
supposition that one-third of the roads of the United States 
were stopped by the late strike, we have a basis for an approxi- 
mate comparison between peace and war. If all the roads run- 
ning on a peace footing kill and injure 1,500 persons in halfa 
month, then one-third of the roads would kill and injure 500 
persons in the same time. This is the average loss on a peace 
footing under corporate management. In the Debs strike, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Washington Post, the losses 
were about 100 killed and wounded, or one-fifth of the usual 
peace footing casualties in the same time. 

Now, if gentlemen have followed me through this tragic recital 
they will readily appreciate the inducements causing railroad 
employés to go on strike: 

First. They have time to wash off the grime and blood and 
smoke, and to enjoy a few nights’ rest in bed. They have time 
to become acquainted with their families, and to learn the color 
of their children’s hair and eyes in broad daylight. And as to 
dangers and casualties, they avoided four-fifths of the killings 
and the woundings. On this test comparison the savings as to 
life and personal injuries by the late strike were 400 persons. 
The savings are worth counting in a two weeks’ campaign of ac- 
tive hostilities. 

Reader, did you ever see the inflamed eyes of the half dead 
man at the furnace or the engine after a twenty to forty hours’ 
run without sleep? Have you imagined to yourself that that 
noble, brave, but disfigured man has a wife and family with 
whom he would be glad to spend a whole day now and then? Do 
= now see why railroad men, bearing all the burdens and 

angers which are their lot, with frequent insults from brutal 
officials, sometimes strike in the hope of relief? The whips, 
guns, and bloodhounds of all the old cotton States never worked, 

istressed, and mangled the chattel slaves as the white men 
who do the work on our American railroads are now worked and 
mangled. Chattel slavery recognized a race and color line. 
Corporate slavery includes all men, white, black, and yellow. 
Chattel slavery never killed a man without loss to the master. 
Corporate ee is a perpetual carnage of thousands per month, 
with no loss to the masters. With them it is but the swapping 
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of dead or maimed men for sound ones, and the spirit of corpo- 
rate greed maintains its well satisfied complacency. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear much of anarchy and lawlessness in con- 
nection with the sanguinary and brutal management of our 
American railways. This is nut a new subject. Look all the 
way down the pages of history and you will find it to be a law of 
human nature that men are prone to charge others with the 
crimes which they themselves contemplate or are guilty of. The 
man who steals is always ready to accuse others of theft. In the 
days of chattel slavery in this country the men who were engaged 
tooth and nail fading out the color line by the processes of na- 
ture were always first to brand the abolitionists as amalgama- 
tionists. So, now, this alien and corporate management of the 
American railroads being the most lawless and defiant element 
in this country, never tires through its agents and attorneys of 
branding its vtctimsas ‘‘anarchists.” Uniformly, with scarcely 
an exception, it is the guilty party who speaks loudest and most 
persistently of the crime in question. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, corporate anarchy and lawless- 
ness is the most dangerous anarchy in this country. The indi- 
vidual anarchist may be imprisoned, or he may be silenced at 
the rope’s end, but, sir, the alien corporations who control the 
American railroads defy every law of justice, every law of the 
statute books, and every law of humanity. They snap their fin- 
gers in the face of the public and brutally swear, ‘‘The public 
be damned.” 

In my opinion the burning and living question now before the 
people of this country on this subject is this: Can these, our 
tyrants, be made toserve the people instead of robbing and killing 
them? This feature of the subject was ably discussed in this 
House years ago by my predecessor, the late Hon. John A. An- 
derson. I call attention to portionsof hisspeech of April 1, 1886. 
Discussing the subjectof raiiroad strikes, and the means of pre- 
venting them, Mr. Anderson said: 

THE ISSUE. 

The exact and only issue now before us is simply this: Shall Congress en- 
act legislation designed to compel common carriers of any interstate com- 
merce to perform their obligations as such; and, if so, What should be the 
scope, nature, and force of this legislation? This is a very different propo- 
sition from the one whether two parties may have a voluntary arbitration, 
and rests on a different foundation. Because of this fact, many of the opin- 
ions and objections which have been urged on the floor against the latter are 
illogical as to the former. Nor is the action of railway employés who choose 
to stop working, or their reasons for so doing, the main question. In so far 
as the ‘‘striking’’ of workmen is concerned, in so far as any action of the 
Knights of Laboror the Brotherhood of Engineers, or of all other men, may 
be concerned, the whole of that is a mere incident. The real, the sole ques- 
tion, and the one which I propose to discuss, is whether Congress should 
enact legislation to compel common carriers of interstate commerce to per- 
form their obligations as common carriers; and, if so, what should be the 
scope, nature, and force of such legislation? 

Now, that raises some other questions which are primarily to be dis- 
cussed. There are limitations imposed upon Congressional action. These 
limitations arise from two distinct sources: first, the limitations imposed 
by the recognized and just rights of common carriers; and, second, the limi- 
tations imposed by the Constitution on the exact power of Congress to deal 
with such questions. Coming to the first point, what are the limitations 
imposed by the rights of common carriers’ 

And as l am speaking extemporansously, legal gentlemen will kindly ex- 
cuse any failure of one who is not a lawyer to express distinctions of ideas 
by the technical terms of their profession. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 


Before entering upon that, let us ascertain what are the general and rec- 
ognized rights of the employer and employé6 in the private industries of life. 
There is first the right of the employer to engage in a business and conduct 
it according to the laws of the land, and to terminate it whenever he pleases. 
There is the further right upon his part to say whom he will employ, how 
long he will continue anyone in his service, when, where, and how that em- 
ployé shall work. Upon the part of the employé6 is the right to take or the 
right to reject employment; to accept certain wages or todecline the wages 
offered. But he is under the obligation to discharge those duties which the 
employer imposes upon him, and which he has agreed to perform, as to the 
time and the manner of his work. Iam speaking now of the general rights 
of all employers and of allemployés. It is certainly clear that on this gen- 
eral basis, if there be no other limitations, a railway company may exercise 
precisely the same rights as to its employé; that is tosay, it may determine 
whom it will employ, what compensation it will pay, what work that em- 
ployé shall do, when he shall do it, how he shall do it, where he shall do it, 
and it may discharge him when it pleases. 

On the other hand, is the right of the employé to take work from the com- 
pany under this recognition of the conditions, to accept the wages they of- 
fer; furthermore, his unquestioned right to reject these wages and his un- 
questioned right to quit in a flashif he pleases. There can be no doubt as 
to these general rights. 


OBLIGATIONS OF A RAILWAY COMPANY AS A COMMON CARRIER. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is a broad and significant distinction between 
the obligations of the railroad company as a common carrier and employer 
and the obligation of an employer engaged in a private enterprise. 

Take a manufacturer of cigars, for instance. He may continue his busi- 
ness or he may terminate it at will; but can a railroad company as a com- 
mon carrier lawfully refuse to discharge its obligations as such? Notat 
all. There is no obligation either in fact, nor is there any obligation which 
under any law can be imposed upon a citizen of the United States requiring 
him to engage in and continue any private industry. He is free to do so or 
not to do so, as he sees fit. But there is an obligation on the railroad com- 
pany holding the exclusive franchise to use a railroad, and operating that 
road as acommon carrier to discharge its advertised duties; torunthe trains 
at the hour named, to run them to the places named, to be ready to carry 
for all who may apply, to accept and deliver freight in accordance with its 
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advertised schedule. These are obligations which are imposed by the very 
nature of the work of a common carrier, and by the relation which this serv- 
ice holds to the public, for they are functions of which he can not divest 
himself. 

More than that, they are obligations that he must either discharge or else 
quit the business, one or the other. No railroad company can legally say 
that it will not run its trains. Under the very conditions of its charter, 
under the common-law obligations of common carriers, the public has such 
an interest in the business as to compel him to discharge these functions. 

And this now makes 4 very great difference between the relations whicha 
railroad company as an employer may hold to its employés, andthe rela- 
tions which & private manufacturer does hold to his employes. 

As to the private manufacturer, neither Congress nor the State can do 
anything toward compelling him to continue his business; but as to the 
common carrier, Congress can go the extremest lengths in compelling him 
to perform full and legal service, or, failing in that, to surrender the fran- 
chise of operating a railroad. And the exercise of this power might, under 
some circumstances, justly prevent a railway company from discharging 
itsemployés until others were ready to perform their service. 


COMBINATION OF RAILWAY EMPLOY&s. 


Mr. Chairman, we have reached an area in the world’s movement now in 
history. Owing to the dissemination of knowledge through the press and 
by the telegraph, owing tothe development of science in all of 1ts forms and 
directions, there has come to be such a growth of the masses, such a devel- 
opment of individual intelligence, such an increased personality and man- 
hood, that to-day and as a nation we have fully entered that new era when 
— binations on the one side not only suggest, but force combinations upon 
the other. 

For years we have had, and we have seen them in this Hall, the combina- 
tions of aggregated capital. We have had the poo: 3 of railways; wehave 
had the combinations of manufacturing, of importing, of banking, and of 
railway interests; we have had capital in its ag; ated form, no matter 
What might be its specific shape, we have had it in all forms standing 
shoulder to shoulder in this Hall and abroad all through the land. 

And what is the result? You now have, onthe other hand, precisely the 
same development. You have the combination of the employés of these 
railways so to protect themselves st the and avarice of the cor- 
porations that they may secure fair pay for faithful work. You have the 
combination of farmers all over the continent seeking to protect themselves 
and to retain in their own pockets some of that profit of which railwaysrob 
them by raising freights; you have the combinations of mechanics, miners, 
and laborers. And to-day—not to such an extent perhaps as will be true next 
year, and certainly not to such an extent as will be true within ten years— 
but yet to-day the spirit of mutual interest and sympathy 1s uniting these 
various combinations of all workmen, and this great movement is so power- 
ful and taking such direction that it is clear to any man who will look into 
the future that the question which Se will have to meet, sooner or 
later, isthe question of protecting the rights of the peopie, and of regulatin, 
the railway and other corporations in the great struggle between comabined 
laber and combined capital. 

That is the great problem of the future, andthe burning intense issue of 
the hour, as well as the crucial test of American statesmanship. 


COMBINATION OF WORKMEN LAWFUL. 


It is said that when workmen combine they do an unlawful act. apes 
I believe in the divinity of Christ and in salvation by His grace, which I do, 
and that other gentlemen entertain the same belief; we combine, we form a 
church. 

It isacombination of men holding the same doctrines and desiring toeffect 
the same purposes; is not that combination lawful? Su that men en- 
tertain the same political opinions, may they not comb in a party? A 
caucus is a combination. Is that caucus therefore unlawful? Or euppese 
that workmen choose to combine, is thatcombination per seunlawful? Sup- 
pose they do nothing unlawful, can it be said that their com on is & con- 
spiracy or Ulegal? n may combine, men do combine. God created them 
tocombine. This Republic is the result of combination, and itself a combi- 
nation. 

And to say that these men, risking their lives upon the engine, upon the 
car, Whirling trains over the country in the dark, working for pittances in 
order that their wives and their children may have a roof, may have food 
and clothing—to say that the combination of these men is a conspiracy is 
simply to repeat the malignant slander of a railway lobby. There is no 
conspiracy about it. They have a perfect right to combine. 

Now, su se that such men refuseto work. They have aright to refuse 
to work. he employé has the innate right of every free man to Work when 
and for whom he pleases, and to quit when he pleases. Suppose these men 

suade other men not to work. They have a right so to persuade men. 
hy, I have often sought to persuade the Democratic party to do good and 
just things. Had I not the right? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. How did you succeed? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Kansas. Not very well! But the right of persuasion 
is an inalienable and legal right. ~— they should say to those other 
men. “ We will oor 7 tter wages to go elsewhere.”’ Have they not the 
right so todo? Undoubtedly they have. But then, on the other hand, sup- 
pose they do an unlawful act; se they turn a switch or “kill” an en- 
gine, or ditch a train; is that a No; it is a violation of law. Suppose 
they kill a man; is that right? ; it is murder. 

The point I make is this: They have aright to combine so long as they 
recognize the lawful rights of other men and themselves do nothing unlaw- 
ful; then and so long they are doing a just and wise thing. And if they be 
not, certainly the last men who should raise this objection are the represen- 
tatives of the railroad interests. Combination! Look at the combinations 
of the railroads; look at the poolings ana the other rascalities performed 
by them. ido not oay oF. all of them, but look at the lanas some of them 
have tried to steal. ok at their gross violation of the rights of the pub- 
lic, and then say whether, when they combined and have done these th s 
they have not acted just asillegally as when the employés combined and did 
things which they ought not to have done. = only point is that inso far as 
the kettle is black the pot at least need not call it black. 

While every wrong has a remedy, in experience the antithesis is usually 
correct, that every strong remedy has a wrong. There can be no stern 
struggle between great powers; there can be no great movements of masses 
of men in confi.ct, without some wrongs. But, recognizing that, 1 am frank 
to say that in this Ce ae oe kien one 
these wrongs, my sympathies are with the men in combination the 

of corporations; and I believe that to be the general sentiment of the 
htful people of the United States. 
THE FAILURE BY A RAILWAY COMPANY TO SECURE WORKMEN IS NOT A 
LEGAL EXCUSE FOR STOPPING TRAINS, 

But it is alleged that the combination of eee ee 2 amen 
carrier from the discharge of his duties as such. e only act or occurrence 
which can excuse a common carrier is an act of God, or of the publicenemy. 
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Certainly under this first exception there can be no just exemption. The 
action of these men is not the act of God: it is the act of man. 

Nor can the carrier be excused under the second proposition, because 
these men can not be regarded as a public enemy until cher do some un- 
lawfulact. Up to that point the carrier is not excused by their action. So 
that in fact, under the Constitution and laws of this nation, Congress has 
the right, as to interstate commerce, to require the common carrier to dis- 
charge his functions as a common carrier, and the excuse of a railroad 
company that it is not able toemploy men is not a sufficient excuse. Let 
me take an extreme illustration. Say thata ae offers to pay its men 
12} cents a day; that the men refuse to accept such compensation; that the 
company can not find others who will work for such wages; that you buy 
a ticket for a certain train upon that road, go to the depot at the hour ad 
vertised and ask the company to fulfill their contract. They say, “No; we 
can not do it; we have no employés.”” You say, ‘Why have you not em- 
eo “Why,” they reply, * because we have offered the men 12) cents a 

ay and they want 15.” Your answer would be, “‘ Very well; pay them 15,’ 
The excuse of the company would not be regarded as sufficient, either by 
the public or by any court. They can not come before a court and say 
that because of their own avarice, because of an insufficient payment of their 
men, they are unable to discharge their functions as common carriers, and 
are therefore to be excused. No court would exempt them upon that 
ground. It would require them to perform their duties. 


FISH OR CUT BAIT. 


In such a case, What then would remain for the railway company to do? 
Why, to throw upits franchise as acommoncarrier. It musteither perform 
its duty asa carrier or it must go out of the business. 

But some one says, ‘'If it goes out of the business, what becomes of the 
road?” The road stays just where it is and as it is and belongs to the State. 
That is what becomes of it! It isa public highway; and some day, before 
this great question is settled, Congress will reach the point where it will 
recognize every railway simply and solely as a public highway. 

It will concede that a given company as a common carrier has the exclu- 
sive franchise of carrying freight and passengers upon acertain road, so long 
as it performs that duty; but, if it sees fit to throw up or forfeit this fran- 
chase, then it will be held that the Government, or the State, can offer the 
use of that public highway to any other common carrier who will operate 
the road; and I fancy that just there will ultimately be found the settlement 
of this question. When these corporations ascertain the fact that they can 
not go on with impunity outraging the public, failing or refusing to perform 
their duties, and attempting to create a public sentim: nt against their em- 
ployés in that way, but that they may forfeit their franchise as common car- 
riers, they will come to terms and act with a reasonable amount of decency. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the limitations and obligations arising 
from the nature of the subject. 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINES AS TO THE POWER OF CONGRESS. 


I come now to the question of the power of Congress to legislate upon this 
matter. Here you find two broad and different faiths. 

There prevails in some quarters, usually among our Democratic brethren, 
the idea of a strict construction of the constitutional poweme of the General 
Government—the doctrine of State rights. On the other hand you have the 
broader doctrine of the power of the National Government to protect the 
people, to defend and maintain the “ general welfare.” I question no gentle- 
man’s sincerity in his opinions on this subject, nor his right toapply them; 
nor do I say that upon t bill there will be any party lines, because there 
may be Democrats and Republicans voting on both sides of it. 

Isimply say that, in a general way, the Democratic ductrine is that of 
supreme State rights in State territory, alleged under the strictest con- 
struction of the mstitution; and, in a general way, the Republican doc- 
trine isthat of a Government strong enough and wise enough to protect 
its poets, no matter what may be the form of attack,norwhere. You have 
these doctrines, thus broadly distinguished, in their a tothis ques- 
tion. I ventureto suggest that if there is to be any relief to the people from 
the oppressions of railway corporations it will only be obtained by an ex- 
ercise of the Republican idea of constitutional power, rather than by any 
measure based upon the doctrine so generally and distinctively entertained 
by the Democratic party. 

RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE IN A RAILWAY STRIKE. 


For, sir, in a railway strike there are really three parties. There is, first, 
the railway company with its rights; there is, second, the employés, who 
have their rights; but there is a third and infinitely larger party in in- 
terest—that is, the people who are affected on the one hand by the carrying 
of freights and passengers, and on the other the suspension of traffic. 

To illustrate this: Suppose a strike should be maintained for twelve 
months. Suppose a merchant in my State should have bought from an im- 
porter in New York goods upon a credit of ninety days. Suppose that the 
importer should have given him thecredit because of his belief that these 
goods could be carried to Kansas and disposed of promptly, and the notes 
bemet. Astrikecomes. The goodscan not be delivered at their destination, 
and the merchant is bankrupted. 

In such a case has the importer no rights affected by the strike? Has the 
merchant at home no rights affected by the strike? And suppose (I am 
using an extreme ne enone the community in my State should 
be dependent upon the goods brought in, and that for a year they should be 
deprived of groceries and other merchandise entering into the comforts or 
constitu the necessaries of life; have they no rights? 

Has not the man who is waiting for these things and can not get them, has 
not the wife or the child who may be in need of food or medicine for the pres- 
ervation of life, any rights affected by this continued strike? Has the 
farmer who is unable to sell or ship his products norights? Is not the ‘' gen- 
eral welfare’’ affected? Has not the Government the power to protect these 
masses—-this third party in interest as distinguished from the other inter- 
ests? We, as Republicans, hold that it has. 


EFFECTIVE RELIEF CAN ONLY BE FURNISHED BY REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 
AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


More than that, the sympathies of the Republican party, from the day it 
was organized until now, have been with the masses as against all oppress- 
ing powers, no matter how at. Their sympathies were with the slave 
as against the master. Their sympathies were with the Union as opposed 
to the war of secession. Their sympathies have been with she. nee le from 
that day to this. and on this question their sympathies ways be 
oot corporations and for the great broad masses, no matter how poorly 

ad, no matter how poorly d—the poorer they may be the greater will be 
the sympathy ofthe Republican party. And when these sympathies shall 
take hold of the Republican interpretations of theConstitution and so apply 
them as tocompel common carriers to perform their duties, then, gentlemen, 

‘ou will have relief, but not till then; and so far as gentlemen, 
holaing different opinions of the Constitution, may take part in securing 
this relief, they must to that extent waive the distinctive opinions of the 
ce majority of their party in both Houses of Congress. Ido not mean 

say that the sympathies of very many of our Democratic brethren are 
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not with the masses; not at all. I am discussing this question on a high 
plane as to general doctrines and general facts in their specitic effect and 
application to this great problem of the future 

Now we, a3 Republicans, hold that under the ‘ ‘general welfare” clause of 
the Constitution this Government has the power to compel any railway, 
whether within a single State or in more than one State, whether its charter 
be derived from the General Government or from a State, to perform its 
duties, in so far as the failure to perform those duties may injuriously affect 
the general welfare; and it is only by a logical and forceful application of 
this constitutional power to these corporations, rigidly compelling the faith 
ful discharge of their duties as public servant, that any real and lasting re 
lief can be obtained and maintained. 

POWER OVER INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

But leaving the “‘ general welfare" clause, there ought to be no question 
as to the power conferred upon Congress by the clause to regulate commerce 
among the States. Congress, in the exercise of this power, may pass a law 
compelling the discharge by common carriers of their duties to the public 
in the transportation of commerce, There can be no question of that; and 
on this point I wish to make a further suggestion. 

Concede the opinion entertained by our friends on the other side, that we 
have no power over a purely State road—admit that for a moment; still 
there is norailway in the United States that does not by its authorized agents 
issue through bills of lading and sell through tickets; and while, upon the 
construction referred to, the Government might not have the power to com- 
pel that road to carry, say, the ninety-nine passengers who were passengers 
only within the State, yet if there were a hundredth man holding a through 
ticket it would have the power to compel the company to carry him as an 
interstate passenger; and the same remark will apply to freight. 

Every citizen of a State is also a citizen of the United States, and as such 
is entitled to its protecting power on each acre of the United States, and on 
every wave or shore which the flag can brighten or a shot reach. 

SCOPE OF EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my opinion as to what should be the 
scope, nature, and force of legislation on this subject. First as to its scope; 
it should be such regulation of the common carriers as shall seoure the 
best and speediest transit of commerce at the lowest rates. 

Mr. RBGAN. Before my friend passes away from this constitutional sub- 
ject, will he allow me a question? 

Mr. ANDPROSN of Kansas. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. REAGAN. Would it be competent for Congress, under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, to enact a law providing that persons engaged 
in transportation of interstate commerce may have their grocers’ bills and 
other merchants’ bills adjudicated in such Federal tribunal? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Kansas. No; I do not think it would. 

Mr. REAGAN. Isitnotascompetentas tocreatea tribunal to treat questions 
between transporters of interstate commerce and their employés and labor- 
ers? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Kansas. No; I do not think it would have power to reg- 
ulate merchants’ bills, but I do think it would have this power: to say to 
the holder of a railroad franchise, “As the only common carrieron aa soe 
lic highway you must perform the duties imposed by the terms of that fran 
chise. While we do not claim the power to say what price you shall pay for 
sugar, coffee, labor, or anything else, yet we have the power to say that you 
must run that road so long as you hold the franchise—we do not care what 
you pay for anything, but you shall run your trains; thatis the point; that 
you must either operate the road in accordance with the franchise granted 
to you, or else surrender the franchise, and we will by law compel you to do 
one or ths other.’’ 

Ocngress has the power to force a common carrier to do his work, and 
nothing can excuse him from doing that work except the act of Godor of the 
pubiicenemy. And if he does not do the work, then he should be compelled 
todolt. But this is a wholly different point from the one proposed by my 
friend, in whose efforts to regulate interstate commerce I heartily join. 

But as to the scope of the legislation which we should epact on this sub- 
ject, as I have already indicated, I hold it should be as broad as is necessary 
to compel the best and speediest transit of commerce at the lowest rates. 
We have, certainly in my opinion, the constitutional power to act to that 
extent, and our action should be as broad as the limits of the power. 

NATURE OF EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION. 

Secondly, as to the nature of that legislation. Howcan you best appoint 
an agent to act for you? 

There are thousands of questions which will arise, and which must be 

romptly examined and decided. To my mind the best agent would be a 

nited States commission—and at the proper time I shall move an amend 
ment covering that point—and such a commission should be permanent, for 
the reason that an agent who is not permanent could not render the required 
service—a commission created by Congress and appointed by the President, 
clothed with authority to ascertain at any and all times whether common 
carriers are discharging their duties, and, if not, why they are not. Sucha 
commission should have full power to ascertain what are the real difficul- 
ties in the way, and to advise Congress what additional remedial legisla 
tion is necessary in the premises. r 

My firstbjection to the bill before the House is that it is a purely tempo- 
raryagency. It is based on the idea that when a company and its employés 
get into a difficulty one of them may, not shall, appoint an arbitrator, and 
the other may appoint an arbitrator, and these two may appoint a third. 
if the company does not want to arbitrate it need not do so. There is no 
compulsion about it. Therefore if the bill were a law to-day what differ- 
ence would it make to Manager Hoxie? 

That gentleman, clothing himself in royal purple and Gould, sat back in 
his chair for weeks and said he would not even so much as treat with his 
employés, wholly regardless of the rights of the public; and he would only 
laugh at your law and refuse to appoint his arbitrator. Then where would 
you be? Just where we are now. 

Instead of such an agency, instead of one merely temporary, which would 
disappear when a strike ended, I think in dealing with the future problem 
as well as with the present conditions, it would be far wiser that we should 
have a national commission, clothed with national authority, sitting per- 
manently, studying all the facts of the problem, suggesting legislation, so 
that hereafter we may be better able to act than we are now, because of our 
better acquaintance with the exact factors of the problem and their inter- 
relations with each other and the whole. 


POWER NECESSARY TO MAKE LEGISLATION EFFECTIVE. 


The next question is what degree and character of power should be given 
tosuch a commission. The word “arbitrate” means “to decide, to deter- 
mine.”’ All through this debate gentle.aen have spoken of arbitration as if 
it could only be a voluntary thing. It may be vo untary, and in law is al- 
Ways voluntary. In the late strike, and I am glad it is reported this morn- 
ing to be settled, under existing law those men had power to select arbi- 
trators in that way. Alt the additional power your Bin would give them 


is that the arbitrators named under it would b 
in a case by legal examination. What woul 
would become of the record Where would 
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depreciation of sto und their enhance 
a large fortune, say #20,000,000, do you not 
any wounds that might have been made in his generous and phi 
soul by “ public opinion?’ rhat *‘moral suasion " dodge is too unu 
thin! (Laughter. | 

It is not, Mr. Chairman, a question of moral suasion; it isa que 
the protection of the people. It is not a question as to the possibk é 
public opinion upon railway managers paid $25,000 a year; it is as to the « 
fect upon the people of this country. 

To propose * moral suasion”’ as a bulwark against the brains and greed 
of corporations is to leave thelr employés ana the masses wholly defen 
less. What you want is authority greater than their power, ba h 
whole force of the United States Government, and the people will be 
fied with nothing less. 

THE POWER PROPOSED BY THE ANDERSON BILI 

But the bill reported by the Labor Committee has neither such powse 
nor the semblance of any power whatever. In the bill which I introduce! 
it was proposed that the commussion should have compulsory backing. It 
contemplated three groups or sections of three members each, and that 
there should be an examination py a section with stenographic evidence 
and a decision. 
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Then in case the arbitration is refused, a reference of the matter to the 
whole commission, and finally the revision and action by a United States 
court, in the nature of a judicial decree, with a penalty of fine or imprison- 


ment for contempt, 

To such an arbitration, and the exercise of such power, the answer is made 
that you can not compel employés to work, that they might refuse thear 
bitration made by the commission. Of course they might! That p si- 
tion is entirely correct. And my friend from New Jersey [Mr. Buchanan} I 
think said on yesterday that this was a dangerous power to vestin a court 
that the court would imprison empioyésfor not working. What is the legal 
right of the employe? Not to work. if he does not choose to work you can 
not imprison him for not so choosing. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No, I did not exactly say that; I said that under the pro- 
visions of your bill it could be done. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. My friend will pardon me, but he is certai 
mistaken. Neither under the provisions of my bill, nor under any « 
law, could any freeman be imprisoned for refusing to work forara 
company. The sole power of the commission, as contemplated by it, \ 
be advisory, and either party might reject its decision Chat power w 
spring from two sources: First, from a belief of the contending pai 
that it had ascertained all the facts, and that its decision was impa i 





rendered; and secomi, from a similar belief by the people, thus formi 
focusing public opinion. 

Beyond this the commission would be without power, and wholly 1 
of even the semblance of legal force. So that the arbitration, so far the 
commission is concerned, would be voluntary and not compulsory, in 
of less force than under a legal arbitration, to an acceptance of 
parties must always have previously agreed. The proceeding would retain 
this character until a United States court, after an examination of t! 


dence and findings, should render its decision in the nature of a judicia 
cree, to be inforced when necessary by the penalty for contempt of cour 


At this point the legal power of the United States would actin t 
ishment or offenses and in the enforcement of obligations. 
DECREE OF A UNITED STATES COURT AS TO EMPLOY! 
But what would be thatdecree? Whowould be the parties, and what t I 
character and obligations? On the one hand would be acorporation created 
| by law, the creature of the State, and dependent for life and powers upon 


the legislative will; a legal fiction, holding the monopolistic franchise tou 
a public highway as a common carrier for the public good, and subject to 
the legislative will of the people 

On the other hand would be a freeman, created by God, a sovereign in 
herently coequal with other men, a citizen of the U xd States protected 
and empowered by its liberty, and as such royally free to work or not to 
work for another at his own pleasure. Is there any judge anywhere who 
would decree that such a man must work against his will, in utt iolation 
of the innate and legal liberty of every man? That would be slavery in ita 
grossest and most abhorent form. No court in Christendom either would 
or could make such a decree, and hence there could be no imprisonment of 
the man as being in contempt of a decree never rendered. 

The only thing the court might decree as to him would be, that this man 
should not by violence or intimidation prevent other men from working for 
the company. But this is precisely what may be done under existing laws, 
and just what the Gould managers may rightfully invoke the whole power 
of State and National Government to enforce. The moment any man, 
striker or not, shall resort to unlawful acts, the whole machinery of the law, 
and, if necessary, of the State and nation, will and must be used to secure 
obedience and preserve the public peace. To hold otherwise than this is to 
hold that the third party, the masses, have no rights; and to do otherwise is 
to permit anarchy to subvert all government. 


ARE ONLY THE STRIKERS TO BE PUNISHED AND THE CORPORATIONS TO GO 
UNPUNISHED? 

But what law has been invoked to ascertain whether the companies have 
committed illegal acts; whether, playing upon the spirit and necessities of 
their employés with an assured certainty of the result, they themselves, 
for speculative effect and gains in the stock market, as charged by the New 
York Herald, have forced the strike, and, if so, are the real ‘‘conspirators’’ 
against the public good; whether the mere refusal to work of employés who 
commit no unlawful act is a valid excuse for the failure of a public carrier 
to run trains; whether a penalty for the nonperformance of this public 
duty shall be entorced, and whether a regular and continued performance 
of such auty shall be secured to the people? 

in all these past weeks what United States district attorney, or judge, or 
President, or what officer of a State has taken official action toward pro- 
tecting the rights of the people by invoking any law against a breach of 
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service by the companies? 1s there no law or no officer charged with its 
execution? Then certainly there should be both, and at once! Is there to 
be an enforcement of law only against the illegal acts of day laborers, per- 
haps at the point of the bayonet, but no enforcement as rigidly against the 
equally illegal acts of incorporated millionaires, while at any moment or 
for any period the public may helplessly suffer? 

These are the issues and that is the problem, illustrated by the latestrike 
and liable to recur anywhere, which Congress must meet. For, mind you, 
no matter what may have been the relative rights and wrongs of the parties 
in that struggle, nor how great the patience of the people, in this coming 
era of combinations, and combinations of the millions against a score of 
corporations, these millions, whose patriotic regard for law and good gov- 
ernment is quite equal to that of any millionaire, being voters, will sooner 
or later secure their just rights by law. And if it be true that we are now 
without law to ascertain and compel common carriers to discharge their 
duties as such, and without penalties for the punishment of illegal acts by 
= — these defects must sooner or later be remedied, and the sooner 

e er. 





DECREE OF COURT AS TO RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Such a pomety was proposed in my bill, as will be seen by the attitude and 
obligations of the company when brought before the court by the action of 
the commission. The very first proposition submitted would be that the 
failure to run its trains was a violation of its charter and subversive of 
public policy; that its excuse, as to the strike of employés, was insufficient 
and the result of its own avarice and arrogance; and that it should be re- 
q eee perform the service of an exciusive carrier or forfeit its franchise 
as such. 

The question would not be one of arbitration between employer and em- 
ployé—that was concluded by the action of the commission; the question 
would now be whether the corporation was bound to yerform its lawful serv- 
ice, anc whether the people had ~~ rights in that service which it should 
be made to respect, even if the whole power and Army of the United States 
should be necessary. 

In the event that the court found the company to be without valid excuse 
it would be apt to say: ‘‘ We have nothing to do with the question of wages 
or other differences tween you and your men; you are a creature of the 
Government, empowered to act as acommon carrier, and holding an exclu- 
sive franchise from the Government to perform this work upon a great 
public road, as the servant of the ple and for the public good; its non- 
performance would injuriously and dangerously affect the general welfare; 
— have the right to surrender your franchise, and may do so at pleasure; 

utso long as you hold it you must perform the service with regularity and 
at any sacrifice of pride or cash; our decree is that you at oncerun your 
trains, and that you do or pay whatever you find necessary thereto. Should 
you disobey this decree failing to run all trains as advertised, we will 
commit your directors and manager to prison until they purge themselves 
of contempt by rendering such obedience.” 

Just one such decision, or even the possibility of it, would forever prevent 
railroad strikes in the United States and assure permanent inforcement of 
the rights of the public to uninterrupted commerce. Not only would such 
a law be constitutional, but it would furnish an officer charged with its exe- 
cution in any ae and would allay all that ——— of lawlessness 
which comes from the w despread feeling that there is neither law nor pun 
ishment for corporations. 

The imprisonment of a batch of railroad directors would speedily teach 
all men that while the Government is strong enough to punish day laborers 
it is also strong and cs enough to punish millionaires, and to protect both 
laborer and the public from ruthless piracy by any cpetes. 

Here was a proposition to do something; one rooms ‘tig the just rights 
of all the parties in interest, and dealing equally with all, and it was dis- 
cussed ana considered by the Labor Committee. So far as the arbitration 
by the commission is concerned, that was wholly without penalty: neither 
tbe company nor the employé could be bound or punished by it, and hence 
the rights of each were equai. As to a decree of court, that decree would be 
against any unlawful deed ot the men, just as is now the case; but it might 
also be against an illegal act of the company, and just this was the real dan- 
ger as foreseen by the railway lopby. At present either there is no law or 
certainly no enforcement of law against such illegal acts on railways, and 
the corporations prefer ‘ to be let alone!’’—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
1, 1886, pages 3019 to 3021. 


On a former occasion, December 8, 1882, discussing some im- 
portant features of this railroad subject, Mr. Anderson said: 


Coming, then, to the second element of the charter, let us inquire what are 
the specific powers usually granted to a railroad com y? They are all 
embraced in the general reply, the pee to build and operate a railway. 
And that raises the question, what is a railway? In the modern sense it 
a road formed by iron or steel rails, affording one or more distinct tracks. 
The common road presents a broad surface, over which any description of 
vehicle may pass. A railway presents a track along which only flanged 
wheels canrun. And this fact, together with the eupertority of alocomotive 
over other motors, practically excludes all vehicles except cars and engines. 
But what is its legal status? When completed, is it the private perty of 
the men who built it, and therefore to be usod for their pecuniary profit, 
sce as a coal mine is worked for the profit of its owners; or, on the other 

and, is it exclusively owned by the State, and therefore to be used for the 
benefit of the public and under the regulation of law? 


A RAILROAD IS A PUBLIC HIGHWAY. 


That it is a public aay in eee the same sense as is a county road 
is historically and judicially certain. Before men occupy the territory the 
whole of itis an open highway fortravel. With settlement and fences comes 
the necessity for public roads. But as these are for the accommodation of 
the community, it is solely the Recrogative of the community, through its 
government, to declare where ny lic roads shall be, when they shall be built, 
to a so much of the private land of individuals as may be re- 
quired, *o build the road either directly or by an agent, to pay for it, and 
to preserve it free from obstruction for the public use and good. 

he better a roaa may be Se, is its benefit to the community; so 
— in time a turnpike or m. amized street suwpplants the original earth 
road. 

But this fact, so far from rendering the street something other than a pub- 
lic highway, mae /t all the more a publichighway. Thencomes a railway 
as the greatest improvement over a turnpike which the genius of man has 
yetdevisec. Itis the very perfection of roads; and this fact,so far from 

stripping it of the character of a public highway, rather intensifies that 

aracter. 

The only instance contrary would be that of a railway built by a person 

; on his own land and for his own use. It would be a private railway just as 

) the drives through his fleld would be private roads. But a railway which 
passes over the land of many different ownerscan only be built by the State 

' and as a public highway, because no other authority may seize the private 

| Snes ed for the road; nor may the State take the private property of 
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one man and devote it to the private use of another man or a company; it 
can only be taken and used for the public good. 

It is for these reasons that, as far back as history goes and under every 
code, highways have alone been built by the State. and when built have aj. 
ways been and always must be public property and publichighways. * * #* 
That a railway isapublic highway, built, owned, andexclusively controlled 
by the State, is a fact universally recognized in American legislation and 
affirmed by all courts. Butif this be true, how does it happen that private 
persons are willing to devote their private means and labor to the creation 
of property which can only be owned by the community? Do they not ac- 
quire certain rightsin the road? If so, what are these rights, and in what 
way do they affect those of the people as to the use of the road? 


THE STATE BUILDS THE RAILROAD, 


There are two modes in which the State may build a public road: First, 
directly and by its ordinary officers; or, second, indirectly and by private 
citizens or corporations acting as its authorized agents. And there are two 
ways in which it may raise money to pay for the construction of the road: 
First, by a direct tax upon all its subjects, collected as are its annual rev- 
enues: or, second, a a direct tax —— those only of its subjects who use the 
road, to be collected by other than its ordinary apeoows. 

in the construction of a eee the State generally adopts each of the lat. 
ter methods: First, by constituting a designated company as its agent for 
building a specified line; and second, by authorizing this agent to collect 
a tax from such persons as shall use that line. Each of these powers is an 
attribute of supreme sovereignty and resides therefore in the State alone; 
because the seizure of one man’s land by other private citizens for their per- 
sonal benefit is a recognized crime, and the levy of a tax by them for the 
use of a public highway is robbery on landand at sea piracy. Butthe power 
of the State tocollect rents from persons who use public property is evident. 
When this power is delegated by the State to individuals it is termed * the 
franchise of charging tolls, namely, the right to exact a price for the use of 
property which belongs to the community.” 

THE RIGHT TO CHARGE TOLL A VALUABLE CONSIDERATION, 


This franchise is mene she most ancient and valuable items of public 

operty, and has always na source of vast revenue. It may be granted 

y the eovereen as a free gift or as a substantial consideration for services 
rendered, and English history abounds with instances of both kinds. 

Now, it is this franchise, and nothing else, which the State offers as a valu- 
able consideration for the building of a ee Itisthis franchise, and 
nothing else, which the company accepts as a full equivalent for its private 
means and work in constructing the road; and the franchise alone which it 

uires by completing the road. 

oat the fact that the road isa public highway, and the consequent right 
of the people to use it, under such regulations as the State may prescribe, 
remain exactly the same whether the State builds it directly and pays for 
it out of its treasury, or builds it by an agent and pays that agent by grant- 
ing him the franchise of collecting toll thereupon. In either case, when fin- 
ished the road is the sole and exclusive property of the State. The com- 
pany acquires no possible title of ownership in a rod, rail, or spike of it, a 
whit more than a contractor who builds a court-house, for the county ac- 
quires the title thereto. And there is not a Legislature in America, wild 
and reckless as some of them have been, which has ever pretended to grant 
the ownership of a railway to the company, because such a grant is beyond 
the power of any Legislature, either State or national, ultra vires, and would 
be declared null and void by every supreme court. 

The only gigne which can legally be delegated to a company for the con- 
struction of a road are, first, the authority to build the line; second, the 
rightof eminent domain; third, the franchise of collecting toll; or, fourth, if 
an additional consideration be necessary, public lands, credit, or money. 
But when built, and forever thereafter, that road is the sole property of the 
State, and is a public highway exactly as is a street or county road. 


POWER OF THE STATE TO FIX THE RATE OF TOLL. 


It is perfectly clear also that the franchise of charging toll when exer- 
cised by the omaeey. is qualified by all the limitations which govern it 
when exercised a tly by the State itself. A fountain can not be higher 
thanits source. The raw of the State to determine the rate of charge is 
the most important of these limitations. This power remains in the State. 
Itcan not legally delegate the right to another nor divest itself of the obli- 
gation to exercise the right, because to part with this power would be to 
place its subjects at the sole mercy of the ree who by fixing extortion- 
ate charges might practically debar all other persons from the use of the 
road, and so convert a public highway into his own private property. 

The sovereign itself, though supreme, is bound in its use of —s property 
by principlss of justice and supreme considerations of public policy, the 
chief of which is that it shall actforthe public good. Hence it can not part 
with the right of declaring that tolls ‘shall be fair and reasonable,”’ be 
cause this right resides in the pore rather than in the sovereign, and is 
a limitation upon the very power of the sovereign. It is equally binding on 
the Government, whether it collects toll directly or by anagent, and whether 
thefranchise be granted toan agent as a free gift or for a valuable consid 
eration. The power to declare what the rate of charge for the use of public 
property shall be is toy distinct from the power to declare what partic 
ular person shall collect the toll, or use the toll when collected. The first 
is an attribute of sovereignty of which even the State can not divest itself, 
because being itself the agent of the people it can not free itself from the ob- 
ligations of public policy and the duty of protecting the people from extor 
tion or oppression. 

CORPORATIONS AT THE MERCY OF THE STATE. 


If it be said that the existence of this inalienable power in the State 
leaves the company wholly at its mercy and to such an extent that it may 
fix the tolls at merely nominal rates, and so destroy the value of the fran- 
chise, I admit the fact. There can be no doubt of that. But there was no 

sible doubt of it centuries before the companies accepted the franchise. 

ey were bound to be aware of this inseparable limitation of the franchise 

as imposed by the usages of governments and the decrees of courts since 
civilization began; and they were in fact fully aware of the qualification. 

Theabuse of the power by the sovereign is certainly proof of the existence 
of the power, whatever else it may be; and the company’s sole security 
against such abuse rests only in the sovereign’s sense of justice and observ- 
ance of equity. There alone, at least in a republic, it must forever rest; 
otherwise a Legislature, chosen by the people and acting for the people, 
might irrevocably confer upon a soulless corporation the authority to rob 
the people by extorting ruinous tolls on public highways. But, be the rea- 
sons what they may, the factis beyond question thatin England and America 
the right of fixing rates of toll has always been exercised by the Government 
and affirmed by the highest courts. . 

DUTY OF STATE TO FIX RATE OF TOLL. 


While the Legislature can not divest itself of the obligation to protect its 
subjects against extortionate tolls, it may delegate the function of fixing 
the precise rate of charge, either to its own officers or to a company. 
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since this right inheres in the sovereign alone, he may at any time resume 
its exercise. The determining of rates by the company is solely a minis- 
terial and notatallanoriginalact. The ratesthemselves have notthe nature 
of a bargain between the company and its customers, but a wholly different 
nature, namely, that of a compensation paid by a traveler to the State for 
the use of a public road—a toll. This being the case, what should be the ver- 
dict asto the manner in whicn the companies discharge the trust of making 
and changing the schedules? Is it not time that the sovereign resumed the 
exercise of his proper function, and high time that just principles shall gov- 
ern the construction of railway tariffs’ 

If the State itself were determining the tolls on a turnpike, would it ever 
dream of the “competition’’ theory or of ‘*‘competitive points’? Its chief 
objectin building a highway being to accommodate the public rather than 
to fill its coffers, would it ‘‘charge the traffic all it will bear’? Whatever 
may be the answer given, there can be no difference of opinion as to the rep- 
rehensible conduct of the corporations in this matter. If, from this stand- 
point, anything can be more surprising than the very idea that railroad 
rates as at present framed and shifted are really tolls, it is the fact that the 
State ever permitted the function of fixing the rates to be assumed by acom- 
pany which pockets them. 

Thus far I have been speaking of a railroad as distinct from the company 
which builds it; of its character asa public highway, of the rights of the 
people to use it as such, of the nature and qualifications of the franchise of 
toll, and of the rights of the company and of the State in the exercise of this 
franchise. 


COMBINATION OF FUNCTIONS BY RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


But at this point let us examine another element of the problem, one which 
springs from the characteristic difference between a railroad and all other 
roads, namely, that only cars and locomotivescan travel uponit. These are 
so costly and useless for any other purpose that but few persons can afford 
to own them. 

As in the case of stage coaches or steamboats, the general public finds it 
cheaper to hire from them who do own them. The first idea respecting the 
railway, both in England and America, was that the vehicles passing over 
it were to be owned by many different parties, and all of them distinct from 
the company having the franchise of collecting toll, just as in the case ofa 
turnpike; and for years this was the practice. But in time it was found to 
be more economical, and therefore better, that the company holding the 
franchise should also furnisn tne engines and afterwards tne cars, though 
many of us remember freight cars that were owned by private merchants. 

The generai practice to-aay is that a railway company performs three 
functions: First, that of a collector of tolls from vehicles or persons pass- 
ing over a public highway; second, that of an owner of engines and cars, 
who is entitlea to compensation for their use; and third, that of a commoa 
carrier who engages in the business of transporting freight and passengers. 
Each of these is aseparate and distinct function; each has pares privi- 
leges and distinct obligations: but neither of them, nor all of them when 
combined, are freed from the restraints of established lawor placed beyond 
— Pinject of the State in prescribing and enforcing the respective rights of 

ts subjects. 

Perhaps no little of the confusion in the public mind as to the present 
rights of railroad companies arises from the failure to separate these three 
functions and to analyze the precise nature and obligations of each. Yet 
we are familiar with the rights and duties of a person who has the fran- 
chise of ne tolls on a bridge or turnpike; also those of a liveryman; 
also with those of a stage or steamboat company which acts as a common 
carrier; and there need be no great perplexity because of the fact that the 
modern ewee company combines all of these in its work, and often the 
additional service of a telegraph. express, or hotel company. The combina- 
tion does not increase a singie one of its privileges over those possessed by 
an individual engaged in the same line of business, nor affects by a hair’s 
breadth a single one of its obligations and responsibilities to the public. 

Because, the original and gleaming fact that a railway is a public high- 
way, with all its consequences, remains wholly unaltered by the other fact 
that the toll-gatherer may also own and run a line of coaches over it. Any 
other person may legally do the same; but no person may own that high- 
way, or use itexcept under such regulations as the State shall prescribe 
concerning the meeting and passing of vehicles, weight of load, rapidity of 
motion, or rate of toll. Whatever these regulations — be, they rest 
equally upon all parties who move vehicles over the road, be they indi- 
viduals or corporations, private travelers or common carriers. These laws 

ow out of the proprietary right of the State to declare the mode and con- 

itions under which public property may be used, and are wholly different 
from another set of laws growing out of the wholly different power of the 
sovereign to so regulate the business of common carriers as to protect the 
public from injury or extortion. And this latter power and latter code are 
more ancient than the former. * * * 


POWER OF LEGISLATION TO CHANGE A CHARTER. 


With respect to the point so often made that the charter of a company is 
a contract, that the State cannot “impair th obligation of contracts,” and 
therefore that the Legislature is barred fro... ieee new obligations or 
changing privileges already granted, it will be sufficient torecite a Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Peik, rendered by Chief Justice Waite. It is 
rather a question as to the power of a Legislature to modify its action than 
one involving the relation of the roads and the people. 

An analysis of the exact functions performed by railway companies will 
satisfy any disinterested man as to the absolute right of a Legislature toreg- 
ulate their entire business by stringent laws inexorably enforced. If thelr 
true legal status be that of toll-gatherers on a public highway, then the pro- 
prietary right of the sovereign to fix the rate of tollis sufficient. Butif 
they have an additional status as a renter of engines and cars, or as public 
carriers, then the police jurisdiction of the State and its inalienable obliga- 
tion to protect its subjects covers the whole field; while the fact that these 
corporations embrace so many different functions, each of which is “ affected 
with a public interest,” isa cumulative authority as well as an imperative 
necessity for legislation. Taken together and as a combined whole, these 

wers conclusively and completely bring under the jurisdiction of a Leg- 
slature every such company transacting business upon its territory. 

If the great principles which underlie the respective rights and obligations 
of the State, of the people, and of the corporat‘ uns in the momentous serv- 
ice of transportation have been made the least clearer or more forceful to 
the average citizen, my purpose has been fully accomplished. Unfortu- 
nately the glaring proofs of the crying necessity for legislative enactment 
against the extortions a practiced by the companies are as numberless 
as autumn leaves. [ shall not recount them. Perhaps they may best be 
summarized and emphasized by presenting the view of the subject as taken 
by the corporations. 


A RAILROAD ATTORNEY'S VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


As seen by a railroad serenney through the mellow sunshine of an invig- 
Orating salary, it is substantially this: 


That a railway, having been built with the private capital of the sharehold- 
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ers (usually a quite different class from the bondholders), is the sole and ab- 
solute property ofthe company; thatit is to be used, like other private prop- 
erty, vigorously anc exclusively for the pecuniary benefit of its corporate 
owners; that the function of establishing and changing rates is the sovereign 
prerogative of the company and is to be exercised with an eye single to ex- 
torting the last possible cent from the public; that the theory of legislative 
regulation of railway tariffs is bold communism and its advocates dema- 
gogues; that as to the people—* On, the people be * that when a rival 
company a to compete, neither it nor the community has any rights 
which their royal majesty is bound to respect,a new line being a ruthless in- 
vasion of their sacred ‘territory ’’ and black rebellion against their imperial 
authority; that a railroad ‘‘ war” (paid for by others) is a gallant vindica- 
tion of their heroism and sovereignty, thatthe only thing necessary to bring 
in the millennium is a universal “ pool,’ enforced by national law, which 
shall wholly wipe out the evil of ‘competition’ and permit the companies 
to give undivided attention tothe great work of collecting ‘all the tratiic will 
bear.”’ That a corporation is the grandest invention of theage forescaping 
human and divine law. That having no material body to be kicked it can 
not be punished for swindling shareholders by watering stock, for defraud- 
ing bondholders by withholding dividends, for usurious extortions from 
shippers, for insults to passengers, for evasion of national and violation of 
State law; that having no soul to be damned, or none worth damning, it is 
free to corrupt conventions, bribe legislators, control Congressmen, own 
United States Senators, and perhaps weirdiy modulate the opinions of a 
United States supreme judge; that the responsibility of its agents, even for 
being an agent, canceled by the power of the company; that it may with 
impunity habitually commit or cause to be committed series of crimes 
which if proven upon an individual would consign him to the penitentiary 
for life; and that it may doall these things with a brazen shamelessness 
and arrogance which incline the average American to turn for consolation 
to the doctrine of future punishment. I may not have quoted the precise 
language of corporation attorneys, but have gotten in most of the facts 

The contrast between these two views of the same subject is vivid and 
glaring. Which of the two is correct, and which shall prevail?—CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, 1883, Appendix, pages 6 to $ 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the American railroads, as public 
highways, legaliy and rightfully belong to the people. The 
lands on which they are located were granted for public high- 
way purposes, and for no other. As public highways they have 
not been and can not be legally alienated to any private or cor- 
porate ownership. This position being correct, the General 
Government in the interest of the people should at once assume 
control of its own property. It may and should dogo, on the 
ground of incompetency, dishonesty, and inhumanity on the part 
of the present managing corporations. 

After this step has been taken the corporations, or such of 
them as have not by fraud and cruelty violated and forfeited 
their charters, should be invited into the courts to adjust such 
equities as may be due them. It will be time enough, Mr. 
Speaker, to arrange tne details of Government control and man- 
agement when the people have awakened to the full importance 
and necessities of the situation. In my opinion the present un- 
just, extortionate, and inhuman corporate management, in the 
interest of our alien enemies, should cease at once and forever. 

In the reports of the testimony before the investigating com- 
mitt.~ of the recent railroad strike, I find the following: 


NO WEAPON BUT THE STRIKE. 


F. P. McDonald, a Chicago and Great Western engineer, said that his em- 
ployers sometimes compelled him to remain on continuous duty from sixty 
to seventy-two hours without rest. He told of the blacklisting of several of 
his fellow-workmen, and gave a long account of the strike on his road. 

“I am opposed to strikes in general,” said Mr. McDonald, * but when the 
Federal Government will do nothing for us and we have no weapon but the 
strike, we must use it. If it were not for strikes the railroad men in this 
country would be working for one-half the pay they are now getting.” 

McDonald tola how it was impossible for him to obtainemployment after 
the Burlington strike, when he was blacklisted. The company’s influence 
was used against him, he said, even to the extentof protesting to Governor 
Francis, of Missouri, Mr. McDonald's appointment as oll oe at St. 
Joe. Replying to Commissioner Kernan, McDonald sald he knew of no 
cases where striking members of the American Railway Union, while ab- 
staining from violence themselves, instigated it on the part of others 


COULD NEVER BE EMPLOYED AGAIN. 


C. B. St. Clair, a railroad man, last comieree by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, came next, and testified that he took no active part in the 
strike because he had been laid off from work before the strike was de- 
clared. He was a member of the American Railway Union. He applied for 
work to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul trainmaster when the strike 
ended, but was told that he never would be ongmree again on that system. 
He could not berecommended to any other roadeither. Hehas been unable 
to get employment on any other road because of this blacklisting. Witness 
also told the commission that he had been blacklisted in 1892 because he re- 
fused to go to work before he had recovered from injuries received in the 
service of the Burlington road, and would not waive his claim to back ben- 
efits under the company’s mutual benefit association. 

A newspaper dispatch respecting a bad railroad wreck on last 
Sunday, in Missouri, contains the following: 

Fireman F’. P. Skyles, who escaped death in the Santa Fe wreck at Lex- 
ington Junction, Mo., Sunday morning, has reported the affair to Superin- 
tendent of Machinery John Player, which leads a good many railroad men 
to believe that Engineer ree who was crushed beneath the locomo- 
tive, was-dead before the collision occurred. The theory is that he was 
frightened to death. 

According to Skyie s report he went over to Humphrey's side of the cab as 
the train approached Hurdiand, and said: * Bill, it was at Gibbs we had 
orders to stop, Was itnot?’’ Just then the headlight of the westbound train 
showed around the curve. Humphrey did not reply to his flreman’s re- 
mark, but looked straight ahead as if fascinated by the rapidly approaching 
light of the other train. He did not reverse his engine, although his hand 
was on the lever, or set the emergency brake, or otherwise change his po- 
sition. Skyles spoke to him again, and noticed that his eyes had assumed a 
glassy expression. As the two trains were almost upon each other Skyles 
jumped, and a moment later the crash came.’ 


Humphrey was probably on one of those long runs without 
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rest, and if so must have been more dead thanalive. To permit 
such men to have charge of a train is nothing short of murder, 
and should be punished as such. 
A recent dispatch from St. Paul, Minn., says: 
LEAVING THE OOUNTRY—RAILROAD MEN GOING TO SOUTH AFRICA, HAVING 
BEEN BLACKLISTED HERE. 


As a result of their connection with the recent great strike, a large num- 
ber of railroad men in this city are making arrangements to leave this 
country,claiming they have been placed on the black listonall the railroads 
and can secure no work, no matter whether there are vacancies or not. 
About forty of these have made preliminary arrangements to go to the 
— of Good Hope and Johannesburg, South Africa, and others are talking 
quite seriously of going to Brazil. 

Hard times here, work elsewhere, and oa transportation largely infiu- 
enced them, although they claim that the principal cause is that they are 
marked men and have no chance whatever of employment in this country. 
The men are given a notice by each road for which they are working stat- 
ing they have so worked, but in the notices now given many of them occurs 
the phrase * Left the service on account of the strike June 30, 1804." The 
men have no other form of recommendation, and say that this is simply a 
warning to other companies not to employ them. 

State Boiler Inspector Ciark, who is a practical engineer, when shown 
one of these notices, said it was ‘‘a blacklist, pure andsimple. That phrase 
at the end takes bread and butter outofaman'smouth.” Firemen Olsenand 
Kerwin, formeriy of the arenes on, have brought suit against the company 
on the charge of blacklisting. They claim they have secured positions on 
the Northern Pacific, and later lost them because of ietters from the Bur- 


erence Char: is giving the men, for their use in foreign countries, a note 

stating their proficiency as engineers or firemen, and with each a letter from 
Governor Nelson confirming their citizenship as Americans. Many of theen- 
gineers have secured certificates from Inspector Clark and will run thrashing 
machines this year, while —— a are looking for jobs on stationary 
engines. There are between and 400 such men in St, Paul and as many 
more in Minneapolis. 

Here we have the same British tyranny which drove our lib- 
erty-loving fathers from their homes in the Old World to the 
wilderness of the new. Is itpossible that we must surrender the 
best manhood of this country by expatriation, and that the 
United States must become a mere satrapy of the British em- 
pire! Fobid it, Heaven! 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I have made myself understood on this 
tariff question. It is broad and comprehensive. There is a 
tariff for *‘ protection ” of home industry, and there are tariffs 
for transportation which may, and frequently do, nullify and 
abolish all protection that may be had through duties on im- 
ports. And there-is a tariff for revenue which distresses the 
men of poverty, and pampers the men of eres. There is, 
also, a tariff for protection of American labor, and there are 
tariffs for the transportation of men which fills the country with 
the lowest-priced labor of Europe in competition with our home 
workers. 


Then there is sometimes said to be a tariff for the protection 
of the American farmer, calculated to build up for him a home 
market for his products; but there are also tariffs for trans- 
portation which use up all his profits, and in some cases the en- 
tire proceeds of his labor. And in connection with these ex- 
orbitant and unjust tariffs for transportation there is a brutal 
corporate management which oppresses and murders men by 
the wholesale, as is witnessed nowhere else on the globe out- 
side of the United States. 

Mr. Jefferson uttered a truth when he said that men never 
right their wrongs as long as the wrongs are sufferable. Mr. 
Speaker, how long will the men who arose in their might and 
abolished the slavery of another race lie quietly down and suf- 
fer the enslavement of their own brothers and children by an 
alien enemy? 

The British historian, Sir Anthony Froude, has said, ‘‘ The 
endurance of the inequalities of life by the poor isthe marvel of 
human society.” When and where has there been a greater in- 
equality, or greater endurance than that now witnessed in 
America under the merciless plutocratic management of the 
American railroads by our alien enemies? 

The great Mirabeau of France said: ‘‘ When has the people 
complain the parte are always right.” The ple—the long- 
suffering, patient, and deeply wronged cen of this country— 
are at last beginning tocomplain. In that there is hope. The 
voice of complaint at present is but a moan, but it indicates that 
there is life, and that our redemption is yet possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are beginning to study the subject of 
tariffs in its broader sense. A sham fight over duties on im- 
ports will not much longer blind men to the true condition of 
the country. Among the first things that they will learn will 
be the fact that most of the tariffs on railroads are collected to 
pay interest and dividends on fraudulent bonds and watered 
stocks, which represent nothing but unadulterated rascality, 
and that the proceeds go mostly into the coffers of alien pluto- 
crats, who manage our railroads wholly and solely for their own 
benefit and emolument. From this they will very naturally in- 
fer that if all fraudulent capitaiization should be abolished 
three-fourths of the present tariffs for transportation would be 
saved. 
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The next discovery would be the fact that at least $200,000.- 
000 could be saved by equity and unity of management. More 
than that is now spent by competing corporations fighting each 
other and wrecking each other's roads for speculative pur- 
poses, and in the strikes of men for living wages and fair treat- 
ment. Unity of management means Government management, 
as is now more or less the case in all the great railroad coun- 
tries of the world. Government management means responsi- 
ble management. It means equitable management. It means 
that more men will be employed on the roads. It means shorter 
hours and better pay for the men, and that the public will 
better served at lower rates for travel and traffic. 

In Germany the average for passengers is 1 cent per mile, 
There is nothing paid on watered stocks, and there is an am))lo 
surplus in the treasury at the end of the year. Under Govern- 
ment management railroad strikes and the useless wrecking of 
trains and the reckless loss of life and property will cease. Hay- 
ing studied the subject thus far, I assume that an awakened and 
educated people will not cease until the details of the entire 
problem will be justly and equitably solved. 

Mr. Speaker, if asked howI would raise the requisite revenues 
for the support of the Government, I reply that I would tax the 
large incomes, large legacies, and large landed estates of those 
thirty thousand millionaires who now own more than half of all 
the great wealth of this country. I would tax men who havo 
wealth, instead of those who have not. I would adopt the plan 
suggested by Mr. Jefferson in 1785, when he said: 

Another means of silently lessening the inequality of epee is to ex- 
cept all from taxation below a certain point, and to tax the higher portions 
of property in geometrical progression as theyrise. Wherever there are in 
any country uncultivated lands and unemployed poor, it is clear that the 
laws of property have been so far extended as toviolate natural right. The 
earth is given as a common stock forman to labor on; if, forthe encourage 
ment of industry, we allow it to be appropriated. we must take care that other 
employment be furnished to those excluded from the appropriation. If we 
do nov, the fundamental right to labor on the earth returns to the unem- 
pares. It is too soon yet in our country to say that every man who can not 

nd employment, but who can find uncultivated land, shall be at liberty to 
cultivate it. paying a moderate rent; but itis not too soon to provide by 
every possible means that as few as possible shall be without a little portion 
ofland. The small landholders are the more precious part of a state.— Ban- 
croft's History of the Constitution (unabridged), pages 464, 465 

There, Mr. Speaker, is the whole thing in a nutshell. We 
should tax wealth in geometrical progression as it increases, 
leaving small wealth untouched. Thiscanonly be donethrough 
a properly arranged system of taxes on the higher aggregations 
of wealth, leaving small estates untouched, as suggested by Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in closing that the People’s party, 
to which I belong, is eon to the present system of so-called 
“protection” through duties on imports. We are opposed to 


the paternalism which inspires it. Weare also opposed to that 


system of transportation tariffs now enforced by the British 
management of our railroads, which abolishes all justice and 
equity in production and commerce in the interest of alien enc- 
mies. 

Populists are opposed to the brutal corporate management of 
our American railroads, which robs our people at will and mur- 
ders them by the thousands per annum, as in a continuous bat 
tle. We are opposed to that imperial despotism and oppression 
which starves and forces men into strikes and other untenal)lo 
and illegal positions, that they may shoot them down at wi 
with the evident ultimate intention of erecting in this country 
a military despotism on the grave of American liberty. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, in spite of the assertions of the pluto- 
cratic press and its friends and supporters to the contrary, I 
desire to say that the Populists are opposed to strikes and to 
the corporate greed and cruelties that compel them. The most 
‘dangerous and lawless movement” known among civilized na- 
tions is the present corporate management of American rail- 
roads. It robs the people at will and enslaves and murders men. 
It is many times more sanguinary and brutal than the manage- 
ment of similar railroads in any part of Europe, or in British 
India; and it is five times more crue] and sanguinary per day 
and per hour than the late unparalleled strike. Populists are 

posed to this greedy and sanguinary corporate management 
df aur railroads, and to the labor strikes which it produces. 
The plutocratic press favor and defend it, and would rather erect 
a military despotism on the grave of American liberty than to 
see it changed or abolished. 

The people of this country have their remedy. It is peaceful 
and effective. It consists of agitation, education, and voting. 
We yet havesome rights in the public printsand on the hustings, 
and we yet have access to the ballot box, provided we can but 


reach it without ‘‘ stepping on the grass.” On the other hand, 
we see rising up in thenear future a military despotism seeking 
excuses for its own creation and growth. And we have a states- 
manship eager to wear out its lungs ‘‘indorsing and congratu- 
lating” the coming autocrat. 
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Every “‘ march on Washington,” every labor strike, andevery 


cuse for the plutocrats to increase and use without restraint the 
military power. The forces which must guard the roads and 
mines will guard and control the elections. The ballots must 
speak as the bayonets direct, and liberty will be dead. 
precisely what our tyrants desire. It is the food—the tyrant’s 
plea of necessity—on which our new military despotism grows 
and fattens. 

[ beg of my oppressed and starving countrymen, in God’s name, 
to desist from all strikes and violence! Keep the peace, study 
well the lessons and causes of our new slavery, organize, and on 
the ‘‘ides of November’ march in peaceful bands to the elec- 
tions, Cast the silent and lawful ballots of free men, and then 
wait to see them fairly and lawfully counted. Vote for your 
friends and against your enemies. 

This was the plan marked out by our liberty-loving fathers. 
It is our only means of escape from a fast-coming despotism 
which will regard no rights of either States or persons, whose 
impelling spirit is corporave greed, and whose means of govern- 
ment are ‘‘the beak, the talon, and the thunderbolt.”” Against 
these portentous and thickening dangers we have the intelli- 
gent ballots of free men. Like the dew and the sunshine, they 
are quiet and peaceful, yet more effective for good than the cy- 
clones of anarchy. The ballot is our sheet anchor and only 
hope. Let ususe it! 


The Irrigation Problem—Should the Arid Lands be Ceded to 
the States? 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 
OF WYOMING, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 15, 1894. 

The House having in consideration the report of the House conferees on 
the sundry civil bill— 

Mr. COFFEEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although my time is greatly limited in the 
face of the overwhelming importance of some of the questions 
raised in the motion of the chairman [Mr. SAYERS] to adopt 
the conference report on the sundry civil appropriation bill, I 
desire to give reasons for protesting against some features in 
that bill as now reported. 

It would almost seem that the personal wishes of Senators in 
the shape of amendments can at any time be fastened upon the 
House bills when sent over to the Senate; and so upon this sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill sent to the Senate there was en- 
grafted an amendment, an innocent-looking little amendment, 
appropriating or donating to the States in the arid region of the 
West about 15,000,000 acres of the public lands. 

And so this bill came up again in the House during my ab- 
sence, where a substitute for the Senate amendment was offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE],chairmanof the 
Committee on Public Lands, and adopted by the House, which 
substitute follows the general line of the Senate amendment, 
but, as I believe, is possibly better, as it seeks to provide better 
safeguards against theschemes of land-grabbers. Now, I desire 
to state my objections to this feature of the bill again reported 
from conference for our adoption. 

In the first place it is wrong as a method of procedure to 
attach such legislation, giving away such vast areas of public 
lands, by an amendment tacked to an appropriation bill, and 
such a procedure would have been pe en 2 out of order and so 
defeated, if this great gift of public lands had been so under- 
taken in the House. 

The originators of this measure, further, were aware probably 
that no such legislation could have been carried through this 
House if offered as an original bill and thoroughly discussed on 
its merits. 

So I now protest against this method of railroading a vicious 
measure through this House, and regret exceedingly that I was 
unable to be present last week when the land donation scheme 
was first reported to this House for adoption. 

Suspicion thus attaches to this legislation by the very method 
and means used to secure its passage through this House. 

aa was not the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands per- 
mitted to properly consider this important measure? 

Why is this so-called gift of a million acres of desert land of- 
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| fered to each of the States and Territories in the arid region 


destruction of mines, bridges, and railroads is but a further ex- | b 


This is | 
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fore they have even asked for it? 
Why are the Representatives and Senators in this Congress 
iving where irrigation as a means and necessity of agriculture 





unknown and but little understvod now rushing forward to 
throw the remaining unreclaimed, irrigated desert lands 

pon the States and people of the arid region before the people 
of those regions have a fair opportunity to be heard upon the 
question. 

THE SCHEMES OF LAND SYNDICATES N > WAT 

Will it not occur to you, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that 

there may be vast syndicates of land speculators now as always 


watching with eagerness to get by the looseness of 
your legislation, of millions of acres of the people's inherit ; 
the requisite for their future homes—the public lands of the 
country—which they can not possibly do under the Federal land 
laws as they now exist? 

Where and when have public lands ever been turned 
the States in hurried and loose methods without resul 
gigantic land frauds and plunder by land grabbers? 

Again, you know, at least you have heard, that these lan'|s 
are useless for anything but grazing purposes until they have 
at great expenss—that is, at an expense of from $5 to $15 per 
acre—been reclaimed by irrigation, and whoever reclaims these 
lands by the construction of irrigating canals and ditches m 
first go to this expense before the lands are suitable and ayail- 
able for homes for settlers. 

These settlers of the future must and will come from all part 
of the United States, from your own States, South and East and 
Central, to settle on these lands when reclaimed if offered, as 
you hope they may be, at reasonable rates. 

You do not provide any safeguards as to rates that shall be 
given to settlers. Thus you in Congress would throw this vast 
expense upon the people of the Westin the arid region neces 
sary to prepare these lands for your own people to come and 
settle and live upon them. 

You either expect this to be done by our arid land States or 
you expect land speculators and land syndicates to do it, in 
which case you know all settlers will be at the mercy of the 
speculating corporations, and you know what kind of merey is 
likely to be shown to home-seekers by corporate greed that 
never yet exhibited any heart or soul, however much they ex 
hibit rapacious organs of absorption. 

But the gentlemen who favor granting these lands to th 
States will tell us they (the States) must keep them out of the 
hands of land speculators. 

However much I wish that might be successfully done, yet 
judging from the experience of other States, subject at every 
legislative election to the intrigues of land-grabbers, where vast 
bodies of public lands were involved, I frankly say to you that 
I fear it can not easily be done. 

But on the theory that it can be done, it is by the expense of 
the State—the people of the State—then, that these lands must 
be reclaimed. 

You often twit us upon our poverty and the meagerness of our 
population, and we well know the difficulties under which the 
pioneers in the West labor to build themselves homes and cities 
and States in that arid region where such heavy expense falls 
upon everyone to reclaim his own land, yet we know, too, how 
marvelously productive these lands are when once reclaimed. 


possession 


WHY PLACE THE BURDEN OF RECLAMATION ON THE WES'1 


Are you not therefore ashamed of the position in which you 
put the National Government when you have tenaciously held 
on to these lands and secured all the revenue therefrom possi- 
ble, so long as there were quantities of land available and easily 
irrigated along the streams where settlers could take out water 
for their lands, and now, when all such easily reclaimed lands 
are exhausted and the time arrives when to irrigate and reclaim 
the desert lands remaining requires vast, expensive, and exten 
sive irrigation systems, you rush forward to unload these desert 
lands upon the people and States of the West. 

As long as good selections remained you have held the lands 
under Federal supervision, but as soon as considerable expend- 
iture is hecessary to render the desert lands useful to settlers 
you seek to unload expense, lands, and all upon the brave but 
impoverished pioneers of the West. 

Methinks I have seen such magnanimity manifested occa- 
sionally before, especially among certain narrow-minded, little- 
souled men in the older settlements of the country, but not 
often has it been so boldly manifest by the great nation of which 
we all would boast. 

WHICH HORN OF THE DILEMMA? 

You then must take one horn of the dilemma and say that 
you expect the States, however poor and scant their population, 
to reclaim these lands for your people who may yet seek 
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homes in the West, reclaimed at an expense so great that you 
would have this great nationavoid it; or you must say that you 
expect that the States will turn these donated lands over to 
speculating land-grabbing syndicatess, who for the profit they 
can make out of the settlers, will expend the money necessary 
to reclaim them. 

These land syndicates in all probability will hold the settlers 
on these lands forever in a sort of servile and subject condition 
to the great landlords who control the water so necessary to life 
and sustenance on these lands and hold liens, if not titles, that 
will keep forever your descendants and mine if they shall be 
thrown upon these lands subject to such mercies as the iand- 
lords of the future may show. 

Which horn of the dilemma doyou stand upon? One is unfair 
and unpatriotic to the West; the other is unwise and cruel. 

Either one is beneath the purpose and dignity and honor of 
this House when once fairly comprehended. 

And so I protest against this hasty and unwise legislation re- 
garding our public land policy for the present and future of this 
great home-giving nation. 


LIENS TO SECURE EXPENSE OF RECLAMATION INVOLVE TITLE TO THE 
LANDS. 


You will claim that none but settlers can obtain title to these 
lands under the provisions of this legislation. 

I wish it were so that none others could gain title or posses- 
sion except in trust for the bona fide settlers and cultivators of 
these lands. 

But will you not agree with me that it is the intent of the 
framers of this law that those who undertake the reclamation 
of these arid lands shall have at least a good and valid lien upon 
the lands to secure them in expending from $5 to $15 per acre 
in reclaiming and irrigating them? 

Surely this seems contemplated by the advocatesof this meas- 
ure. 

Then where are you wise and mighty iawyers on this floor 
who will rise up and tell us that a lien or mortgage or security 
of any kind on these lands, where the lands themselves stand as 
security, is of any value to the holder if it is impossible for him 
to enforce his claim and get both title and possession of the lands 
themselves? 

No, gentlemen; title may and will follow the liens placed on 
these lands to secure those who put up the capital in advance for 
their reclamation. 

You are doing hastily and carelessly, I fear, to-day what will 
result in the future in bringing disgrace upon every Representa- 
tive who votes for this unwise and vicious measure. 

WASTING A LANDED EMPIRE WITHOUT PROPER DISCUSSION. 

I am not in favor of such donations of millions of acres of lands 
to the States hastily and without full and honest deliberation in 
this House. We should forever stand between the humble set- 
tlers—the home-builders of our country—and the merciless 
greed of corporations that would reduce this whole country to 
a = tenantry if we would but give them full sweep in leg- 
islation. 

The people of bk erg | were greatly aroused at the last Con- 
gressional election and alarmed at the threatened waste of the 
public domaiu, when they beheld their enone 
ciallyin the Senate, formulating and urging lawsfor the cession 
of the unreclaimed arid lands to the States; and the known 

licies of leading Wyoming landlords and movements toward 

he organization of land-grabbing syndicates elsewhere led them 
to the conviction that it was best to retire at least two of their 
es in Congress favoring such bills, and in the face 
of this bill and knowing well its origin and intent, Iam convinced 
that they will retire another advocate of cession of arid lands at 
the next election. 

J am convinced also that the people of some of our neighbor- 
ing States would make strong protest if they comprehended the 
scope and purpose of this bill and were given time to be heard 
before its passage. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE ARID REGION? 

Then, what is the proper thing to do with the arid lands of 
the West? 

I know that many Representatives on this floor are honestly 
hoping that some proper solution of the question may be found. 
And it is no slight question. 

There is an undeveloped empire sleeping in the West and 
awaiting the touch of wisdom and strength to awake it and call 
it into a life of beauty and grandeur. 

Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty, if I remember the story cor- 
rectly, were the great columns of Solomon's porch above which 
arose the fair proportions of a marvelous temple. 

So do I see arising out of the broad, spreading, so-called des- 
erts of the West a magnificent empire that when once reclaimed 
and brought under the scientific application of wise and practi- 
cal methods and systems of irrigation shall spring up into new 





life and furnish happy homes for 50,000,000 of people, and 
wherein shall arise all the great industries to accompany the 
most marvelous forms of agriculture that the Western world 
has yet seen. 

You call it a desert now; but then the desert shall blossom as 
the rose and the waving fields of yellow grain and the fattening 
cattle on a thousand hills shall be the heritage of our children 
in the great and farther West of the future, for the words of 
Bishop Berkley yet speak true, that— 

Westward the course of empire takes it way. 
MARVELOUS RESULTS OF IRRIGATION. 

You fear that Iam drawing a picture of the future with too 
reat exaggeration; but I do not feel so if wisdom shall prevail 
n these hails of legislation regarding the irrigation and reclama- 

tion of those so-called arid regions. 

Go with me to Wyoming and into my own county and I will 
show you lands which underirrigation have produced from 50 to 
75 bushels of wheat to the acre, and of the very highest quality. 
I will show you lands that have produced under irrigation over 
100 bushels of oats, which, instead of weighing 30 to 32 pounds 
to the bushel, weighed from 40 to 45 pounds to the bushel. I 
will show you lands in Johnson and Sheridan Counties that have 
produced from 800 to 900 bushels of potatoes to the acre, and in 
one case 974 bushels to the acre, as verified by actual and care- 
ful measurements, certified to by sworn affidavits, and capturing 
= highest prize of the American Agriculturist in the United 

tates. 

Such are examples of a few of the many possibilities of agri- 
culture under methods of irrigation in the West. 

Do not interrupt the thought here by the foolish fear and 
theory of overproduction. 

The world does not produce too much of any good thing for 
the welfare of mankiod, 

People do not starve because too much food is produced, nor 
goin rags because too many garments and fabrics of wearing 
ee are manufactured. 

he thief that robs humanity in the midst of plenty will be 
found handling the means and instrumentalities of distribution. 

This is all the answer I can now make to the remark of a Con- 
ressman a few days ago protesting against irrigation of lands 
f it resulted in such an increase of crops. 

GIVING US ARID DESERTS, BUT DENYING APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

Touching another feature of the sundry civil bill and amend- 
ments made thereto in the Senate, there was one provision 
therein in accord with a bill reported favorably in this House, 
by the Committee on Public Buildings, making appropriations 
for purchase of sites for and beginning the erection of public 
buildings in each one of four of our Western States. 

This amendment, which would have been of great benefit to 
our four States of Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and Washington, 
it seems this House struck out of the bill as it came from the 
Senate, and in this conference report it is still left out. Thus 
you have left out of this bill what our people do want and in- 
serted in the bill a provision concerning arid lands which the 
people of my State at least do not want. 

In your theories of economy for the Eastern and Southern 
States you seem to begrudge us even enough to purchase sites 
for public buildings, and that in face of the fact that you appro- 
priate millions to improve your rivers and harbors and build 
protecting levees along the banks of the Mississippi. 

Thus you cut us off from obtaining a public building in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., when in fact we have already obtained a report of 
the committee of this House in favor of such a building. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman allow ma to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. COFFEEN. I would with pleasure if I had time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. How many people have you in your 


State? 

Mr. COFFEEN. We have not counted them lately. We will 
count them next November, and then you will find more Demo- 
crats in Wyoming if this House will do justice for us than you 
will if vou do not. 

It is justice and fair consideration for the West for which I 
plead as a Democrat, and although I am assured that we shall 
secure an appropriation fora public building in Wyoming at the 
next session, when we are better recovered from the financial 
panic into which Republican legislation has thrown the country, 
yet I protest against cutting off thissmall appropriation for our 
State atthistime. ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth twoin the bush,” 
especially when so much chasing is required to catch any birds 
for the West. 

We should not be denied justice for our States in the West be- 
cause our population is cmpail. Weare growing in the West, and 
sooner or later we will be able to make our power felt more 
strongly than now in the Halls of Congress, 
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Although there is a large amountof Federal business required 
now in the State of Wyoming, and especially in Cheyenne, yet 
there is not a Federal Government building in the State. 

It is the wish, not only of the Democracy of our State but of 
all of our people, that we should secure one for the city of Chey- 
enne. The Government is already paying out more in annual 
rents for the accommodation of the Federal business there than 
would be requisite to pay Governmental rate of interest on a 
hundred thousand dollar building, and yet the accommodations 
are meager, scattered, and unsafe in relation to fire and insur- 
ance risks. 

WHY WE NEED A FEDERAL BUILDING. 

We need this building—the Government needs it to furnish 
accommodations for the following: 

1. Court room, chambers, and offices for the United States cir- 
cuit and district courts. 

2. Rooms and offices for United States marshal, United States 
attorney, and juries. 

3. Rooms and offices for the United States land office. 

4. Office for the United States surveyor-general of Wyoming. 

5. Accommodations for the local post-office at Cheyenne. 

6. Rooms for division headquarters of the United States Rail- 
way Mail Service, which includes several States, and the em- 
ployment of some fifty to sixty clerks who make their reports 
and receive their pay at Cheyenne. 

7, Rooms for special agents and inspectors of the Post-Office, 
Interior, and Treasury Departments. 

The United States Government is now paying nearly $5,000 in 
rents alone for, in many cases, inferior accommodations for 
these offices, which from necessity are now located in widely 
separated buildings unsuited to the needs of the service, hav- 
ing been erected for entirely different purposes. That a single 
structure should be erected of sufficient size to accommodate 
all these departments of governmental business and properly 
adapted to the nature of such business is a self-evident proposi- 
tion. 

Cheyenne is the capital of a great and growing State having 
immense natural resources. It is a city of some 12,000 to 14,000 
population, and the headquarters of a large cattle business for 
the intermountain region. The railroad shops of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad are located here, with a capacity capable of giving 
employment to a thousand employés, 

In view of these facts, and considering present and future 
needs, the amount asked for is small for the purchase of a site 
and erection of such a Government building as should exist in 
Cheyenne for the accommodation of the Federal business there. 

To my mind it is unjustand unfair to the West to insist on aland 
donation clause similar to the one urged in vain upon this House 
by adistinguished Senator from my State if offered as a direct and 
independent proposition. AsI believe, it is fraught with great 
danger to the rights and opportunities of future settlers in our 
State, and at the same time you dothis you strike out aclause 
appropriating a small sum sufficient to a sites for public 
buildings in the four Western States I have named. 

THE CATTLEMEN'S INVASION IN WYOMING AND THE CESSION OF ARID 
LANDS. 

Ifyou desire to know the feeling and anxiety of my people 
regarding the reckless and unguarded cession of the arid lands 
and catch an idea of what this movement all means, especially 
to the settlers in Tene let me recall to your mind a few facts 
which just preceded the political campaign of 1892 in my State 
which are now matters of history, but which were then bitter 
experiences, and are yet bitter remembrances for the settlers 
in Wyoming. 

The same parties, officials, and political leaders that were in 
general working to secure, or at least urged national legislation 
in favor of the cession of the arid lands to the States, were also 
interested in large cattle syndicates and stock ranges and 
seemed unwilling to encourage the proper settlement upon our 
public lands of farmers and small stock-growers. 

Especially was this the case where the settlers took up lands 
along the streams and in the more promising valleys, where 
their farms or ranches were in the pathway of the great cattle 
interests. Indeed it would seem that there was scarcely any place 
in the State where the settlers were not in the way of these cat- 
@ barons, and constant friction and conflicts arose between 

em. 

The range masters insisted that the farmers branded calves 
that belonged to the cattle companies, and whether the farmers 
committed more depredations upon the large herds than the 
cattle companies committed against the farmers and settlers is 
yet an open question inthe West. But however that might be, 
about the same time the movement of those still coveting the 
lands of Wyoming was made to secure the cession of the vacant 
arid lands to the States a movement was also made by certain pow- 
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erful cattlemen to organize and precipitate upon the settlements 
of Central and Northern Wyoming an armed invasion of more 
or less fully organized and equipped banditti to kill off the set- 
tlers, destroy their property, and terrorize generally over the 
humbler settlers of the State. 

Not all the cattle men of Wyoming were in this movement nor 
did they all indorse it; but several prominent ones did, as is well 
known by all the people of our State. 

After months of recruiting and preparation the result was an 
actual invasion of the northern counties, especially Johnson 
County, by a band of about fifty murderers, made up in part Of 
well known foremen and employés of the cattle barons, together 
with a good supply of hired thugs and assassins, mostly found 
by their recruiting officers in Texas, 

THE STORY HAS NOW PASSED INTO HISTORY. 

This invasion and destruction of life and property is now 
known as the ‘“‘ cattle war” or ‘‘cattlemen’s invasion in Wyo- 
ming,” and details of all the movements and the persons engaged 
therein, their attacks and murder of certain settlers, the counter 
attack of the aroused settlers against the invasionists by the 
sheriff of Johnson County and his hundreds of deputies, the siege 
at the T. A. ranch pressed in orderly manner by the settlers, the 
rescue of the invasionists just in the nick of time by the move- 
ments of soldiers from Fort McKinney under orders from Wash- 
ington, which orders of President Harrison or the War Depart- 
ment I have no doubt were obtained by misleading the Federal 
authorities; then how the Federal authorities took the criminals 
and fora time held them out of the hands of the civil authorities, 
and how, after long-continued and futile efforts, the criminals 
finally escaped punishment, all these things and many more are 
matters well known throughout Wyoming and mark the darkest 
page in the history of Wyoming setttlements. 

Those who care to go further into details can find the pub- 
lished facts. How intimately the movements of the invasion- 
ists and attacks to kill or drive off their lands the settlers in 
Wyoming under the pretense of desiring to kill off cattle thieves 
may have been connected with the scheme of securing at that 
same time the cession of the arid lands te the States, so that 
land-grabbing syndicates might prevent rather than promote 
the proper and rapid settlement of our State, are questions that 
must occur to everyone familiar with efforts to pruperly protect 
the settlers of the West from the greed of wealthy nonresident 
corporations, and are worthy of most careful and conservative 
treatment and deliberation in this House of Representatives be- 
fore we go too far. 

The people of my State are unwilling to voluntarily take any 
further risks in the direction of permitting the public lands to 
be seized upon and fenced in and held in large bodies under the 
pretense of reclaiming these lands or in any other way giving 
cattle companies or other corporations power over the public 
lands. 

I should perhaps not have referred to these matters, and the 
unhappy events in connection with the cession of arid lands if this 
effort to railroad such a proposition through as an amendment 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill had not been made. 

NATIONAL RECLAMATION OF THE ARID LANDS. 

I would have the National Government enter upon the recla- 
mation of the arid lands of the West, and for the time being 
control the distribution of the reclaimed lands to the actual 
settlers. The settlers for these lands are to come from all 
parts of the United States, and so let the United States expend 
the money necessary for reclamation. 

Again, the General Government is abundantly able to do so 
while the States of the West are not. 

Again, corporations and syndicates may and do frequently 
capture State Legislatures both East and West, but they have 
never yet been able to control Congress regarding its reserve of 
the public lands for settlers. 

Again, the General Government is already supplied with a 
large and competent force of engineers and practical scientists 
that are skimming along the surface of the country, so to say, 
taking the topography of the country and studying its geology 
and other characteristics. 

Let us turn this force to the highest practical use in laying 
out and superintending theextensive irrigation works necessary 
for the highest and best utilization of the water supplies of the 
arid region. 

The topography and the study of most practicable methods of 
irrigation of land areas naturally go together, and the surveys 
necessary for irrigation will determine the topography. 

A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION NECESSARY. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, and this is the most important consider- 
ation of all and can not be too strongly emphasized, the very 
nature of irrigation works and the handling of the waters of vast 
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drainage areas for irrigation is such that some form of control 
and distribution more comprehensive than that limited rigidly 
by State boundaries is necessary. 

We therefore must have Federal control or must organize 
an irrigation congress or commission with jurisdiction broad 
enough and strong enough to reach beyond State boundaries 
and handle the flowing waters of the drainage areas in the great 
vaileys and river systems as they are found existing in nature. 





Commencing on the southeast of the arid region we find the 
greatdrainage basin of the Arkansas River ing in portions of 
the States of Colorado and Western Kansas, probably por- 
tions of what is now Oklahoma. Three States are thus inter- 
ested in the watersof that river and itstributaries. In the con- 
flict of interests in the waters of the tributaries and the con- 
troversies likely toarise, the Federal Government should decide 
between the States. It must be remembered that for lands fur- 
ther down the rivers the supply of water is dependent upon the 
use and control of the waters of the tributaries above. 

The people of Kansas, then, are dependent upon the use of the 
waters of tributaries made in Colorado, further up the stream. 
It becomes an interstate question, but with all the advantages 
in fa. or of the State controlling the head waters. 

The Federal Government should take entire control of the 
entire basin and use and distribute all the waters in view of the 
needs of all. 

The next | basin for irrigation pu north of this is 
that of the Platte. 7 Sees 

Here Northeastern Colorado, Southeastern Wyoming, and 
Western Nebraska are jointly interested in the waters of one 


_ great system of tributaries, where nature herself has fixed the 


boundaries and the divides. How can States handlesuch a basin 
with arbitrary State lines made without regard to the require- 
ments of irrigation? 


Index map of large drainage basins. 


























Time will not permit me at this time to explain this matter 
so all the members can understand the true value of these gen- 
eralizations, but I will try to give a few words of explanation. 

Here J have before me a small outline map prepared by the 
Geological Bureau, showing the large drainage basins of th. 
arid region. Ishall have this map inserted in the ConcRes- 
SIONAL RECORD to accompany my remarks and enable the mem 
bers of this House to study more deliberately this question. 


Is it not evident that Nebraska will be compelled to take only 
such waters in the season of scarcity, which is usually the truvo 
irrigation season, as Wyoming and Colorado people choose to 
let flow by them? 

The power of an interstate control is necessary—which, a‘ 
least for the present, must be the Federal Government. 

So with the basins of the Yellowstone, the Upper Missouri, 
the Snake River, the Humboldt, and the Green Rivers. 

A furtherstudy of this question will develop still other reasons 
why State boundaries made without any reference tothe natural 
divides and boundaries of natural drainage basins should not be 
allowed to interfere with the broac, comprehensive, and scien- 
tific systems of irrigation that are necessary to the best utiliza- 
tion of the limited supplies of water for irrigation. 

There is another gies of this great subject which I am al- 
most compelled to pass over with a mere suggestion, althoug! 't 
is essential to any rational and philosophical solution of the ir- 
rigation question. I hope to be able to treat this whole question 
more in detail at some future time. - 

The ownership of water rights for irrigation purposes is 4'- 
most a new problem to the western hemisphere. 

A NEW PROBLEM FOR THE WESTERN WORLD. 

Our people in all of the older settlements that performed any 
serious part in the development of our laws and systems of ad- 
judication of property rights have always lived in the raid 
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areas or in such portions of the country as had sufficient rain- 
fall to render irrigation unnecessary. And so, too, have our an- 
cestors before lived and developed their judicial systems in the 
countries of Western Europe where rainfall was abundant and 
irrigation but little known. 

All ideas of property and individual ownership therefore have 
grown up with our people where irrigation or the utilization of 
flowing waters for agricultural purposes was unknown. 

Now, however, in the last few years in Western arid America 
our people have suddenly come upon a new species of property 
or rights, that is, in the values of flowing water for purposes of 
raising crops. ‘They donot know how to handle this new species 
of property. They do not know how to acquire, and hold, and 
divide, and buy, and sell, and maintain individual control and 
ownership of water. They can not liken it to any other kind 
of rights, although they are constantly trying to do so. 

They can stake out and definitely describe landed property; 
they can identify all kinds of personal property; can mark or 
recognize marks or features of things; can brand their cattle, 
and so on with all the usual means of identification. They can 
say this is mine and that is yours, and can go into courts and 
try the rights of property to which they are accustomed. 

But water is flowing, and is in the springs, the lakes, the 
streams, in the ice, the snow, the clouds, is in process of evapo- 
ration or absorption or precipitation in snow and rain—is al- 
ways on the move, and our Western world does not know how to 
fix ownership and so utilize these waters and divide them and 
measure and distribute them to the people, whose traditions and 
aspirations are each to own and to control and defend his own. 

This individual ownership, so dear tothe American heart and 
so easily adjusted in the courts of our land and better still in 
the customs of our people, can not apply to this new kind of 
property. . . 

Neither can the question of owning water for irrigation ever 
be properly and satisfactorily settled in that way. 


LESSONS FROM THE EAST AND THE ANCIENTS. 


Let us turn then to the oriental nations, where we find that 
more than half the crops to feed the world are raised by irriga- 
tion, and let us learn of theancients and profit by the experience 
of mankind for thousands of years. 

What do we find? No individual ownership or control what- 
ever. Always and everywhere governmental control and own- 
ership. 

uk etna are prejudiced against this idea, and it may re- 
quire one generation or two to overcome these prejudices, but 
ultimately our people will come to it. 

There is no philosophical or safe solution of the question this 
side of full governmental control, ownership, and distribution of 
flowing waters through governmental systems of canals and 

itches. 
. - GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WATER DISTRIBUTION. 

Let people continue to own lands, if they sodesire, which they 
can identify and mark out with definite boundaries, but waters 
must be owned and controlled in general mass, and the distribu- 
tion must be under governmental supervision, either county, 
State, or National. 

This control, if by the General Government, which at least 
during a transition period, is better than by States whose hbounda- 
ries in no way conform to the natural topography of the country 
so essential to practical irrigation, will secure the greatest econ- 
ou.y in the use of water and in building great systems of canals 
and reservoirs and keeping them in resin 

The more one enters into a comprehensive study of this ques- 
tion and views the possibilities of furnishing irrigated lands for 
millions of farms, every acre of which will average double the 
value of average lands in the rainfall district, and enough 
in extent can be reclaimed by scientific irrigation to furnish 
homes in arid America for 50,000,000 of people—I say the more 
we study this, the more we will see that Government control is 
necessary, and that it is unwise now to be voting unirrigated 
lands to the States by the million acres toeach, which, when irri- 

ated on an imperfect, partial, and arbitrarily limited system, 
urther complicates the entire question and interferes with the 
future disposition of the public lands of the arid region. 
THE GOVERNMENT MUST HOLD THES LANDS. 


_ Let the Government hold these lands in their entirety sub- 
ject to homestead, and as I would say also to preémption rights, 
until a solution of the question of arid America in its entirety 
can be obtained and a comprehensive system of national recla- 
mation be entered upon. 

GOVERNMENTAL IRRIGATION CAN BE A SOURCE OF REVENUE. 


Congress that votes millions away every term almost for im- 
provement of rivers and harbors to benefit those e ed in 
commerce in such places, and miilions more to build levees 
along the banks of our great rivers to save a few hundred or a 
thousand farms along the river bottoms, should not hesitate or 
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refuse to vote a few million dollars for the reclamation of arid 
lands. 

This holding back in reservoirs and utilizing the surplus waters 
will relieve the pressure slightly on the banksand levees below, 
while every million dollars will prove a benelit to a greater num- 
ber of homes in the arid region near the sources of these streams 
than if expended in any other way. 

Again, the money once expended, say $8 per acre, on a million 
acres renders otherwise useless arid lands at once useful in the 
highest degree and worth twice tofour times the cost, so that 
the incomes from sales of irrigated ands after, say, one million 
acres are reclaimed, will more than supply all needful funds to 
go onand complete the reclamation of other millions of acres. 

In other words, the system once well begun becomes self-sus- 
taining, for settlers stand ready to take every irrigated acre, 
and on aseries of long-time annual payments on a low rate of 
interest, say 2 or 3 per cent, they will take the irrigated lands 
at a considerable advance on the cost of reclamation and the 
charges necessary for annual repairs on irrigation works. 

The reclaimed lands after a very few years would, under 
proper management, become a source of great and constant 
revenue, and so relieve people from taxation in other and more 
burdensome directions. 

But finding that more time can not be obtained for the further 
discussion of this most important question at present, I shall 
close by declaring that for the reasons already given, which | 
believe should be considered sufficient, I shall vote against the 
adoption of the conference report as it now stands. 

And I may say further, that so long as I shall be sent torepre- 
sent Wyoming on this floor I shall work and vote against all 
measures that would in any manner permit land-holding cor- 
porations to come between the people and the ownership of land 
so necessary to their welfare and the safety of our Republic. 





Trade with Canada, Tariff, and Internal Revenue. 


SPEEOH 
HON. W. 8S. LINTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 23, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the motion to recede from the dis- 
agreement to the Senate's amendments to the tariff bill— 


Mr. LINTON said: 

CANADA, RELATIONS OF, TO TRADE AND COMMERCE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Dominion of Canada stretches along our 
northern border from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a terri- 
tory as large as Europe, contains nearly half the fresh water of 
the globe, with thousands of miles of coast line, and a rapidly 
growing population—equal to New England—of energetic iing- 
lish-speaking people. Whilea dependency of the British Em- 
pire, she is locally independent; has her own parliamentary 
government and her own commercial policy. She has repudi- 
ated the English theories of free trade, and ia actively endeay- 
oring to develop her resources and build up her manufactures 
by asystem of protective tariffs. 

As to her future destiny, there are three parties amongst her 
people: one, the Tory party, now dominant, in favor of continu- 
ing her present relations with Great Britain, and of entering 
into any English confederation which may be agreed upon, sane- 
tioned by the Imperial Government: another, the Liberal party, 
scarcely inferior in numbers, perhaps looking to ultimate union 
with the United States; and atbird, not yet formally recognized 
in her politics, looking to acompletely independent nationa! ex- 
istence. Ourcommercial relations with this growing neighbor, 
therefore, is a matter of no small importance. 

THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 
far exceed ours. Her wheatand timber areas are quiteas great; 
her Nova Scotia coal and Ontario iron beds are equal to those 
in apy one of our States, and for the products of these she nat- 
urally desires access to our markets. But she does not want 
any of our manufactured goods, where she has the materials to 
make them ‘herself. 
RECIPROCITY. 

In 1854, Secretary Marcy and Lord Elgin, negotiated a 
treaty by which the natural products of the United States and 
Canada should each be admitted to the other free of duty, the 
fisheries of each to be open to the other on equal terms, and 
the vessels of each to be admitted to the coastwise trade of the 
other under similar regulations. We derived somelittle ad- 
vantage from the fisheries clause, but suffered great loss from 
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the ‘‘natural product” clause, while the ‘‘ coastwise trade” 
rovision proved to be aserious blow toour shipping interests. 

Under this treaty Canada did not play fair. 

When it was negotiated her tariff on our manufactured goods 
was from 5 to 124 per cent. Within three years she increased 
these to from 624 to 100 per cent. Nominally the same charges 
were made on all grain from the two countries passing through 
the Welland Canal, but by an order in council arebate of charges 
of 18 cents a ton was allowed on grain shipped to Montreal. So 
constant were Canadian evasions of the treaty, and so utterly 
one-sided did it prove to be, that it was abrogated in 1867. Can- 
ada wants reciprocity with us in natural products because we 
have vast and profitable markets for them, while she has no 
markets for ours. 

But our manufactured goods she rigidly excludes by her pro- 
tective, and in many cases, prohibitive tariff. The Democratic 
policy is to open our markets free to Canada, whether or not she 
will open her’s to us. The Republican policy is to open our 
markets to her for such products as she wants to sell us, on con- 
dition that she will open her markets to us for such things as 
we want to sell to her. No jug-handle reciprocity. 

CANADA AND THE MILIS BILL. 

Concerning this bill while pending, Sir Charles Tupper, the 

Canadian minister, said: 


I say that under this bill which has been introduced, and which, I believe, 
will pass, modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments 
will be still more in the interests of Canada than as the bill stands to-day. 

If this is the case, I think we may congratulate ourselves upon secur 
the free admission of our lumber, upon which was paid during the last year 
no less than $1,315,450. On copper ore, made free by the Mills bill, we paid, 
or there was paid—to make it meet the views of the honorable gentlemen 
opposite more correctly 945. 

salt $21,992duty was paid. Thisis rendered free by the Mills bill. I 
am sorry to find, as I hoped would be the case from the first copy of the bill 
that came to me, that potatoes were not included in vegetables. Iam sorry 
to find there is a doubt as to whether the term ‘‘ vegetables” not specially 
enumerated will not exclude potatoes. In grappling with this policy of 
making the natural products of the two countries you do not =e 
any person who wants to carry abillto put a heavier 1 u his shoulders 
than he isable soars lest he may break down and do nothing. You t 
him to take it in detail, and, as I believe, you will find the policy contained 
in this bill of making those natural products of Canada free, carried out until 
you have perfect freedom of intercourse between the natural products of 
Oanada and the United States. Of wool we sent last year 1,319,309 pounds 
ofone kind and a variety of other kinds, upon which a duty was paid to the 
extent of $183,852. Now, as I say, on articles of prime importance and inter- 
geese anata the removal of duty by the Mills bill amounts to no less than 

The Montreal Gazette, in discussing our Presidential election, 
expressed an earnest desire that President Cleveland might be 
— with a Democratic Congress, giving these reasons for its 
choice: 

Canadian Lpecnie have a pecial and deep interest in the Presidential con- 
test in the United States. * * The fishery treaty might possibly be rati- 
fled by the Senate if Mr. Cleveland's Administration ae by the peo- 
ple. * * There can be no doubt that the chances of its ultimate accept- 
ance will be greatly increased if Mr. Cleveland’s Administration is indorsed. 

There is, however, an even more important reason why Canadians should 
wish for the success of Mr. Cleveland. The great issue of the day among 
our neighbors is tariff reform. * * * Mr. Cleveland’s success meaning 
the age of the Mills bill, and the passage of the Mills bill meaning a free 
market in the United States for our lumber, wool, iron ore, salt, some 
other products, Canadians will watch with deep interest the progress of the 
campaign and the fina) outcome. 

This same rule will apply to Michigan and every other State 
on the northern border line of our country. 

CANADA AND THE WILSON BILL. 


While this bill differs in many respects from the Mills bill, on 
the whole it is a larger step in the direction of free trade; and 
as it relates to Canada is an attempt to revive by legislation the 
one-sided reciprocity of the abrogated treaty of 1854. In the 
free exchange of material products Canada has the advantage; 
first, that her lands are much cheaper; and, secondly, that her 
labor costs less than ours. Mr. Nimmo, ex-Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, in answer to calls from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, carefully investigated the subject and reported that— 


In order to allow the New York farmer to compete witli the Ontario 
farmer, the average rate of duty on farm products should be 44 per cent— 
12 per cent to represent the difference in the cost of land and 32 per cent the 
difference in the cost of labor. 

CANADIAN EXPORTS. 


The entire amount of exports of Canadian produce for the 
year 1892 was $113,963,475; of this $86,957,166 was as follows: 





Lumber and other forest products ..................-c00-----.------- $5,288, 
Cheese .......... 2c6end cune $ubdins agen sedeedawesoqseanenbacetebceenp epen 11,652,412 
BEE citwencec: suakthtres sebedein teehtennsaenns onniibinsuehbades 7,748, 
SEER tune ct coat tar eats eo cnemech nakeaanmoanae L3s8 46 
BED. ccccdines: cocndndnusssndennedies teeniebudeeusassiednaentibrseas . 
SEED inne 54ndsnackunsiecweenssanssscccansvedisengpis anaemia 1,089,798 
SOP EIDINE SEINE in. atthe cudinentepeienbaaineine wekeasesnaaeaanaee 5,364,580 
STII TORII I os a sk ate cereale te laa ain igh Mead tated 8, 
ET Mibibinn <a -<serewes «cen bnseantnakinadustlinebvn alitbnineelshwaled Tan 
ST NOOEUREO! BOOCRROES 6. onda cccncceccbdndiescenetibeecossbentacs 10,767,657 
Cacti inn Mipeiennens snsiegne ntmdnennsmiduanedeaimsmansaniatdl 3,180,726 
IED envcsbas cocnac ccchpéonaceciiieuii sin eas 6,494,672 
Cie: 6 Bhdk Sp kietdnden chewy canbintsseces stiiusee ude dim cunaitnestend ane 
Wood, and manufactures of Wood... . 2.0... nk ce cee cee enn ee 18,080,080 
PO erica obaeusbeclinscks nknh dhenéhac ine cme gntatnlpsoteeseal «= 86,957,166 























































Four-fifths of these products come into direct competition 
with the products of our own farmers. On these products an 
average duty of 40 per cent would afford a revenue of $34,782,866, 
Should we not collect this revenue so long as Canada taxes every- 
thing which we want tosell to her? See howit works. In 18s\ 
there was sold in the markets of Detroit, Canadian beans and@ 
peas of the value of $171,250 on which no duty was paid. In 
1893 there was sold in the same market, of the same articles, 

210,776, on which was collected a duty of $64,544. In 1889 there 
was sold 662 horses, of the value of $69,217, on which no duty 
was collected; in 1893, 568 horses, of the value of $64,630, on 
which duty was paid to the amount of $17,040. Ah! but, siys 
the free trader, those who bought the horses had to pay the 
duty. 

Let us see. Divide the value by the number and we have the 
following: Cost of each horse under free trade, $111.10; under 
the tariff, $113.78; increased cost, $2.68 per head; tariff paid per 
head, $30. The Canadian seller, een eat to reduce his price 
$27.32 to meet this duty. If the duty is paid by the consumer, 
why is Canada so persistent in wanting us to take her produce 
free of duty, while she insists on placing duties on all our manu- 
factured goods? 


Here is the way they look at it. 
[From the St. John Telegraph.] 


The people of New Brunswick, and especially of St. John, will be pro- 
foundly ted by the tariff changes in the new bill. The lime industry, 
for instance, may be cited as an example of a business which may be ex 
pected to increase enormously under the changed tariff conditions. There 
are about forty kilns in the vicinity of St. John, and of these alli but five or 
six were closed in consequence of the high tariff imposed by the McKinley 
act. Now, with a return to the former rate of duty every lime kiln in St. 
John will soon be in active work, and many new kilns will be built by men 
who have been onanes? in the lime business elsewhere, but who see in St 
John a more profitable field for their enterprise than that in which they 
have been operating. 

The reduction in the duties on potatoes and other vegetables, on agricul- 
tural products, and on cattle and horses, and the making of eggs free, will 
also be of at benefit to our farmers, who will thus have a market of which 
they have m for some time deprived restored to them. 


Voices from Michigan: 


Thirty years of hard labor has made Michigan the leader among the States 
in the production of iron ore, lumber, and salt; for ten years her yield per 
acre of wheat, oats, corn, barley, buckwheat, and hay has been unsurpassed; 
in the uction of wool she stands fifth, and in vessel tonnage she is sur- 

only by New York State, with her combined ocean and lake traflic 

hh and every one of these industries—with others equally important 
aithough perhaps less conspicuous—is threatened by the Wilson bill. As 
the result of a popular wave that has already receded, the people of Michi- 
gan are to be left stranded amid the wreck of their industries. Is itstrange 
then that from every t of the State, and from Democrats as well as Re 
publicans, comes the demand to defeat the Wilson bill. 

No American can doubt that the ultimate destiny of Canada is to become 
a of the United States. That day will be a welcome one to the people 
of Michigan, who are now hemmed in on the east by a territory with which 
there are no fair exchanges. To the people of the Dominion, also, a union 
with the United States would be advantageous in the highest degree. They 
would awake to find themselves wealthy and prosperous beyond al! 


present bilities. 

It is tical, not commercial, union that promises the greatest advan 
tage to both countries; for the American lives only under his own flag, and 
until it leads the way across the border, Canada, with all her undeveloped 
wealth, has nocharms for him. But political union would dot Canada with 
American cities, our markets and augmenting the opportunities 
for employment. 


{Extract from Saginaw Courier-Herald.] 
HITS MICHIGAN HARD. 


The new tariff will hit Michigan hard, inasmuch as it strikes a body blow 
at nearly all of our great industries. Lumber, rough and dressed, is placed 
on the free list. The placing of dressed lumber on the free list will cripple 
the planing mill and box-shook industries. It is safe to assert that not an- 
other large pl. mill will be erected in Eastern Mic nm when this bill 
becomes a law; and, on the other hand, alarge number of them will be built 
in Canada. This legislation in the direct interest of Canada will deprive a 
number of thousand men in Michigan of work, and the communities in 
which such industries are located, or would be, of the benefits of the same. 
Another advantage that will accrue to the C ns is that of enhanced 
prices for timber. Instead of the Western consumer being enabled to pur 
chase his lumber cheaper, the Canadian will advance the price of his tim- 
ber. This is already manifest in the advance of Canadian stumpage from 50 
cents to $1 a thousand, since the assurance that lumber would be placed on 
the free list. 

Saltis also placed on thefree list. The manufacture of salt in Michigan has 
attained the test magnitude, and under the protective tariff the price of 
that commodity has been reduced from $1.80 a barrelin 1866 to 50cents. The 
business de on occasioned by Democratic tariff tinkering the last ye! 
has serio affected the saltindustry. M: of the works have shut down 
and large quantities of unmarketed salt are held in manufacturers’ hands 

The Democratic wool tariff tinkering has reduced the price of that com 
modity one-half d the last year, and the placing of it on the free list 
will what little is leftofit. Farmers are g off and selling their 


yze 
sheep and ing out of the business. 
Cedar paving locks are also aaely imported from Canada. Under the 
old law was a duty on these of 10 per cent. The new law admits them 
free. There was viously a duty of 10 per cent on the importation of 
staves. They now come in free. The cedar and stave industries in 
Michigan have assumed proportions of magnitude, and this Democratic les- 
islation will cripple them. 
Michigan farmers will feel the effects of the new tariff schedules with 4 
vengeance, by reason of the sweeping reduction in the duties on such articles 
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of home production as dairy products, breadstuffs, opium, whisky, eggs, hay, 
beans, horses, etc. Duties on butter, chee.e, and milk have been reduced 
about 33 per cent. 

The or oe oats nas been reauced 40 per cent, on oat meal 15, wheat flour 
20, barley 50. 

‘The reduction in the import duty on eggs is about 28 percent. The duty 
on hay, which is largely imported from Canada, has been reduced about 40 
percent. The duty on apples has been cut down about 40 percent. Pre- 
viously there was a duty on cider of 18 per cent. Under the new law cider 
is put on the free list. 

lmost all the farmers in Kent County, Canada, produce beans, and the 
duty on beans has been reduced about 50 per cent. 

A great many horses are imported from Canada. The duty on these ani- 
mals has been reduced about ¢ r cent. 

It is notnecessary to tell the Michigan producer of the effect of Canadian 
—— in our market of these | te eg Canada has large quantities 
of all of these for export, and not a single Michigan product will find a mar- 
ket in Canada. 

If the Canadians had been permitted to draft a tariff measure for the 
United States for the particular benefit of Canadian industries, they could 
not have devised one that will prove more to their advantage. 


LUMBER. 


— to the United States census in 1890, there are 
21,011 establishments that produce lumber and other mill prod- 
ucts from logs or bolts, with an aggregate capital of $496,339,968. 
There are 3,670 establishments that manufacture the product of 
logs or lumber, such as planing mills, etc., with an aggregate 
capital of $120,271,440. The number of people employed in both 
branches of the lumber industry, are reported as 373,085. The 
total amount of wages paid is $136,754,513, being an average per 
capita of $366. The cost of material used was $336,482,452, the 
total value of the product being 588,349,127. The reports of 
Treasury experts in connection with the tariff schedules show 
that the value of all imported wood and manufactures of wood 
which may be classified as lumber, for the year 1893, amounted 
to $2,247,205, upon which duties were collected amounting to 
$714,518. 

The average ad valorem duty under the McKinley law was 
31.79 per cent, while the present law fixes the average rate at 
23.62 per cent, the per cent of reduction being 25.70. 

A reduction of 25 per cent in the duties charged will enable 
Canada to compete c all of the branches of lumber business. 
If Canada and other countries could send us $109,000,000 worth 
under the tariff tax of 31 per cent, we can reasonably suppose 
that they can double or treble that amount under the great 
reduction made. The important thought for consideration in 
this chapteris: What will be the result to the 373,085 people em- 
ployed in the lumber industry? 


SALT. 


According to the United States census, there are two hundred 
establishments producing salt, with an aggregate capital of 
$13,437,749. The average number of people employed is 4,445. 
The total wages paid is $1,782,491. The average annual wage 
paid is $401. The cost of material used is$1,826,770. The value 
of the product is $5,484,618. There was imported in 1893 salt to 
the value of $1,512,574. The duty under the McKinley law was 
8 cents per 100 pounds. The present law places it upon the free 
list. 


THE LABORER AND HIS HIRE. 


The following figures, compiled by a Democratic free trader, 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, are taken from his article in the Forum of October, 1893, 
entitled ‘‘Cheaper living and the rise of wages.” It is thought 
that at speak for themselves and for protection and against 
free trade: 


The pay of laborers is quite indicative of general conditions. In 1840 a 
laborer in a large brewery in the city of New Yorkreceived 62.5cents a day; 
in 1860, 84 cents a day; in 1866, $1.30 a day; in 1891, from $1.90 to #2 a day. 
Compositors who worked by the day received in 1840, $1.50; in 1860, 82; in 
1866, from $2.50 to 83, and the same in 1891. 

These quotations are for a well-known establishment in the State of Con- 
necticut. A building firm in Connecticut paid journeymen carpenters, in 
1840, from $1.25 to $1.62 a 7) in 1860, from $1.25 to $1.75 a day; in 1891, from 
#3 to $3.25 a day. A firm of builders in New York paid, in 1840, 81.50 a day; 
in 1860, 82; in 1866, $3.50; in 1891, $3.50. Painters received thesame. Similar 
quotations could be made for carpenters and painters in the different parts 
of the Eastern States. The rates of wages paid to wheelwrights were, in 
1840, $1.25; im 1860, $1.25; in 1866, $2; in 1891, $2.50. Cotton weavers (women) 
in Massachusetts earned, in 1840, on the average, about 62 cents a day; in 
1860, 54.5 cents; in 1866, from 85 to 90 cents, on the average; in 1891, 81.05. 
Women frame spinners were paid about the same, earning a little more in 
the later years. Wool spinners, both jack and mule, earned less than $1 a 
day in 1840, while in 1860 they earned $1.05 a day; in 1866, from $1.20 to $1.90a 
or in 1891, from $1.38 to $1.75 a day. 

e average earnings of puddlers have been subject to great variations 
An average must be used here because puddlers are paid largely by the ton. 
In 1840, at Aotna, Pa., puddlers earned 83.69 a day; in 1860, $2.67 a day; in 
1866, from $5.37 to 86.04 a day; in 1891, $3.67. In another iron works, at Dun- 
cannon, Pa., the rates were $2.30, $2.61, $4.83, and $2.91 for the years named. 
The rates of w a day, successively for the years named, for blasters and 
drillers in the New Jersey ore district, were 75 cents, 81, $1.65, and $1.50; and 


Te laborers in mining ore at Cornwall, Pa., 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.45, 
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Articles increasd by the new tari? law. 





Para- | } 
graph, | Per cent 
pres- Articles. of in- 
est crease. 
law 
A., 1 | Acetic acid, specific gravity not exceeding 1.047 51.63 
8 | Compounds, alcoholic, n.s. p ‘ se dete se tesa 15. 29 
21 | Collodion, in finished or partly finished articles 3.59 
26 | Bark for dyeing or tanning, etc., other than hemlock 20.77 
8 atk iils Sind Seimeds wae ; 5 


7 Sc nenk ted wRidumeh bendind teewees anes | 2 
C., 148 | Wire, covered with cotton, ete -_.......- al ai 140. 10 
Wire, card for manufacture of card clothing - 
Wire rope and strand made of — 

Iron, galvanized, smaller than No. 16 and not smaller 








than 26 wire gauge ...........- iethastiansidiends neehteadiegtiiensindtvtntin 2.61 
Steel, galvanized, smaller than No. 16, and not 
smaller than 26 wire gauge ._.............- secicbbeaeed 7.2 
Steel, galvanized, smaller than 26 wire gauge.........- 212. 58 
Wire cloths, etc., galvanized, smaller than 10, and not 
SN EE EE NE eT 81. 04 
157 | Tubes, pipes, flues, ete ............ sled mak oeiatine cease taal 145. 58 
176 | Horse, mule, or ox shoes of wrought iron or steel ___- | 27.16 
ee a od nanisnnaubadd aaseuceend eae 20. 31 
215 | Umbrella and parasol ribs, etc...... pashhibabnbendigins ies 11.11 
Se 0 I EI WN OU ON i ise dnc cccncneencnccace cece sR ee . 30 
nc ditnn keckneen segtnigniatendenthe Anute 10. 31 
D., 220 | Sawed boards, deals, pianks, etc., of cedar, lancewood, 
ebony, mahogany, satinwood, etc__..___.. ees aaa 66. 66 
ee I oe atic buininastaw anu avenees | 100. 00 
726 | Sugar— } 
Not above No. 16, Dutch standard___..........___.. | 100. 00 
237 Above No. 16— { 
Beet ..| 185.79 
| SDS ARE ee 236. 00 
BN tétcdhecneduantinca 549. 68 
Ia cat cc cae lan eats ach hd ian a gael 66. 25 
Barley— 
253 I wile del i ci Sl ie pica ioe dnt le alte i sxc Soca Sabai alam 10. 19 
254 ee caciasiaiaiaaeapheatast ae RS. 09 
ne i a a es aie 304. 86 
a a ars te meat ae : 100. 00 
SFR ASS RE eR ae SPIER LE EF nd 100, 00 
ee Ss. hte Shan dei daghbws abdveubdaieaundnenece =e 1.4 
ee GG NING oo. 6 vnwravicinecbaiedadiowenbes said 100. 00 
578 | Currants, Zante stp ingen nase itaelsatellilie tas ih aida ran int 100. 00 
a iets qrntnmapnies minal co Gdreens 50. 00 
OU ee re 2. 67 
i  ccdtnbdaduaiieabuie | 18.91 
te ith nidbddbaetanévalintinibabahennnnctinddened 100. 00 


Se Ni a need est ita eelnideauanasenewanes 
312 | Meats, dressed or undressed .................. eiietis sandadibaia 
666 | Orchids, lily of the valley, ete....-.........-. esti = 100. 00 
H., 340 | Ginger-ale and ginger-beer bottles containing less 
than three-fourths of a pint.................-...-.... wae 

341 | Mineral waters, containing not more than one point 


and not more than one quart..............--...--......... 2.41 

L, 352 | Knit shirts and drawers, valued not more than $1.50 dozen 42. 86 
364 | Cords, braids, boot, shoe, etc............................... 12. 50 
363 | Hemp and "ee ai chaitiagubcahte matin akackintadddiiialauiewin sania 26. 34 

J., 368 | Gimps, galloons, etc...................... 12. 50 
es CE Ncthdetrendan nitude ocaccens scemenwecsmdtucad 14. 22 


N., 434 | Cork bark, cut into squares or cubes............._._._..._. 160. 42 
454 | Precious stones— 

I a 150. 00 

BR is trieketepin crchn coi scimacnd micawanieieduells dadigmpine 20 00 

| 150. 00 

100. 00 

80. 00 


557 | Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut 
459 PIRINEE COB ccc 0c cr ednccnicce cece cncnceasbesseeces ‘ 





THE INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
year ending June 30, 1893, shows an expenditure for all the pur- 
poses of the Government of $459,374,887.75. The income to meet 
these expenditures was derived, from customs or tariff duties, 
$203,355,016.73; from internal revenue, $161,027,623.93; and from 
postal and other sources, $97,333,921.28. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that for the present we can not dispense with either 
the tariff or the internal-revenue duties. But there is evidently 
growing up between the Republican and Democratic parties a 
difference of sentiment, which must precipitate a distinct con- 
troversy as to the treatment of these two sources of revenue. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to furnish the facts concerning them, 
that the American people may be able to make up an intelligent 
judgment. 

The last annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revy- 
enue shows the sources and amountof revenue: Spirits, $91!,720,- 
260.55; tobacco, $31,889,711.74; fermented liquors (beer, ete.), 
$32,548, 983.07; oleomargarine, $1,670,643.50; penalties, ete., $175,- 
390.81; total, $161,004,989.67. The total cost of the Bureau for 
the fiscal year was $4,358,325.63, There are about 4,200 persons 
employed. There were 4,989 registered distilleries, with acapa- 
city for producing spirits daily of 101,592 gallons. There were 
806 illicit stills seized, and three employés killed in the execu- 
tion of the law. In the past thirteen years there have been 
killed 14, and wounded 21. During the year 29,030,293 bushels 
of grain was used in producing 126,545,017 gallons of spirits. 
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The yield of spirits is 4.35 gallons to the bushel of grain. The 
total product from all material was 128,651,782. Had this paid | 
the tax of {0 cents per gallon when made it would have afforded 
$115,784,603 of revenue. Deduct the amount collected as above 
and there is shown a loss of $21,054,343 to the Government for 
the privilege of warehousing. The bonded period is three 
years, but extended in the new revenue law to eight years, 
which will involve a still greater loss. The loss for “leakage” 
in 1880 was less that 1 per cent; but it grows year by year, and | 
for 1893 was 4.681. This will no doubt be doubled by the eight- 
year period. 

REPUBLICAN POSITION, 


Reductions made in schedules of direct and internal-revenue taxes since the con- 
clusion of the civil war, 


By the acts of July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1867 _.__............. $108, 381, 199. 00 
By the acts of March 31, 1868, and February 3, 1868 54, 802, 578. 00 
Bypshe act Of July 16, 1670 ...... 0... cccceccccmtcmevesscanesese Oe, 816,321.00 
By the act of December 21, 1871.......-.. 14, 436, 862. 00 
By the act of June 6, 1872._....... 15, 807, 618. 00 
Bee GD BOS OF HEME ©, BOWS 06 occn cc cccccwwcccccesccccss ------ 40,677, 682.00 
By the act of October 1, 1890 10, 442, 187. 11} 


Of this last act, the so-called McKinley bill, the Democratic 
Campaign Book of 1890,jissued by the Democratic Congressional | 


committee, on page 188, charges the Republicans with bad faith 
infurther reducing the internal-revenue schedule, and gives | 





the following analysis: 
The bill made changes in the internal revenue as follows: 

First. Abolishing the tax on dealers in leaf to- 
bacco 

Second. Abolishing the tax on dealers in manu- 
factured tobacco 

Third. Abolishing the tax on manufacturers of 
tobacco . 

Fourth. Abolishing the tax on manufacturers of 
clgars 

Fifth. Abolishing the tax on peddlers of tobacco - 

Sixth. A reduetion of the tax on smoking and 
manufactured tobacco from 8 cents to 4 cents 
per pound 

Seventh. A reduction of the tax on snuff from 8 
eents to 4 cents per 

Bighth. The abolition of the tax on retail deal- 
ersin leaf tobacco 270. 84 


But this charge of bad faith is unwarranted, as the Repub- 
licans have always treated the internal-revenue system as awar 
tax, to be resorted to only in an extraordinary emergency, and 
to be abandoned as soon as the exigencies of the Treasury would 
permit. They have always contended that the tariff must be 
the regular source of revenue for ordinary expenses, as it has 
been from the foundation of the Government. Hence the above 
frequent reductions whenever they have had power. And 
henco, also, their declared principles in national platforms. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS. 
1872. 

7. The annual revenue, after paying current expenditures, pensions, and 
the interest on the public debt, should furnish a moderate balance for the 
reduction of the princi and that revenue, except so much as may be de- 
rived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, should be raised by duties upon 
importations, the details of which should be so adjusted as to aid in secur- 
ing remunerative wages to labor and promote the industries, prosperity, 
and growth of the whole country. 


8% The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations of 
the public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, 
which, so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of 
American labor and advance the prosperity of the whole country. 

1888, 

The Republican party would effect. all needed reduction of the national 
revenue by aling the taxes upon whichare am annoyance and 
burden to culture, and the tax 2 ae ts used in the arts and for me- 
chanical purposes, and such m of the tariff luws as will tend to 


check imports of such are by our peuple, the production 
of which See Saat teen eee duties 
those articles of foreign production pe luxuries) the Ifke of which can 
not be ucedat home. ff there shall remain a lurger revenue than 
is requisite for the wants of the Government, we favor the entire repeal of 
internal taxes rather than the surrender of eee 
tem, at the joint behestsof the whisky trust an agents of foreign man- 


ufactures. 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Tn 1791 direct taxation was resorted to in order to replenish 
an a Treasury of the new Government, and in 1813, in our 
second conflict with Great Britain, we again resorted to direct 
taxation to raise the necessary means to carry on that war. 
The act of 1791 was repealed nine years after its ; and 
the act of 1813 was repealed in the year 1817, during the Ad- 
ministration of President Monroe. From the organization of 
the present National Government, in 1789, to 1862, a period of 
seventy-two years, not more than $22,000,000 of all our revenues 
were derived from direct taxation. 


$48, 570. 88 
1, 280, 015. 98 
5, 128. 25 


120, 195. 53 
127, 010. 88 
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This system again had to be resorted to in order to meet the 
enormous expenses of the civil war, and the debts, interest, and 
Its comparative productiveness is 


pensions growing out of it. 
shown by the following. 





84, 928) 265. 00 
179, 048, 651. 58 
178, 417, 810. 88 
164, 464, 599. 56 
190, 048) 428. 63 
194, 598, 374. 44 
206, 270, 408. 05 
216, 370, 286, 77 
188, 089, 522. '70 
163, 108, 833. 69 
157, 167, 722. 35 
148, O71, 984. 61 
130, 956, 493. 07 
130, 170, 680. 20 
137, 250, 047. 70 
186, 522, 064. 60 
198, 159, 676. 02 
220, 410, 730. 25 
214, 706, 496. 93 
195, 067, 489; 76 


Internal rey- 
enue. 


| Dfrect ta 


| 


139, 744, 134. 10 
209, 461, 215. 25 
309, 226, 813.42 
266, 027, 587. 48 
191, 087,589, 41 
158, 358, 460. 96 
194, 899, 756. 49 
143, 098, 158, 68 


130, 642, 177.72 |... 


113, 729, 314. 14 
102, 409, 784. 90 
110, 007, 493. 58 


; 732. O8 | 


118, 630, 407. 83 
110, 581, 624. 74 
113, 561, 610. 58 
124, 009, 373. 92 
135, 264, 385. 51 
146, 497, 595. 45 
144, 720, 368. 98 
121, 586, 072. 51 


v 


#1, 795, 331. 73 


1, 485, 103. 61 


475, 648. 


96 


1, 200, 573. 03 
1, 974, 754. 12 
4, 200, 233. 70 


1, 788, 145 
765, 685 


229, 102. 


85 
61 
#3 


580, 355, 37 


"$15, 254,51 


93, 798. 


ee 
1, 516 
1€0, 141 


85 
. 89 
.96 


108, 156. 60 
70,72). 75 


181,471, 939.34 | 112, 498,725.54 |.............- 
, 023.44 | 116, 805, 936, 48 108, 239. 94 
13 | 118, 823, 391, 22 
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DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 

Until recently it has been supposed that the Democratic party 
substantially agreed with the Republicanson the internal-reve- 
nue question, however much the two differed as to certain as- 
pects of the tariff. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS, 
1868. 

&** © § ation of the system and discontinuance of inquisito- 
rial modes of assessing and collecting internal revenue, so that the burden 
of taxation may be equalized and lessened; and a tariff for revenue upon 
foreign imports, and snch equal taxation under the internal-revenue laws 
as will afford incidental protection to domestic manufactures, and as will, 
without impairing the revenue, impose the least burden upon and best pro- 
mote and encouraging the great industrial interests of the country. 

1884. 

The system of direct taxation known as the “internal revenue” is a war 
tax, and so long as the law continues the money derived therefrom should 
be sacredly devoted to the relief of the people from the remaining burdens 
of the war, Wedenounce the Republican party for havi failed to relieve 
the people from crushing war taxes, which have paralyzed business, crippled 
industry, and deprived labor of employment and of just reward. 

Suffi t revenue to Aig A<- the expenses of the Federal Government eco- 
nomic: administer luding pensions, interest, and principal of the 
public debt, can be got under our present system of taxation from the cus- 
tom-house taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of 
luxury and bearing lightest on articles of necessity. 


In this position of opposition to internal taxes and in favor of 
tariff for revenue the party was following its putative father, 
Thomas Jefferson, who said in his first annual message to Con- 


| gress: 


Other circumstances combined with the increase of numbers have pro- 
duced an augmentation of revenue arising from consumption in a ratio far 
beyond that of population alone, and, though the chances of foreign rela- 
tions now taking place so desirably for the world may for a season affect 
this branch of revenue, yet, weigh all probabilities of expense as well as 
of income, there is reasonable ground of confidence that we may safely dis- 

with all internal taxes, comprehending excises, stamps, auctions, 
fiooneee. carriages, and refined sugars, towhich the postage on newspapers 
may be added to facilitate the progress of information, and that the re- 
sources.of revenue Will be sufficient to provide for the support of 
Government, to pay the interest of the public , and to discharge tho 
principals in shorter periods than the laws or the general expectation has 
contemplated. 


DEMOCRATIC CHANGE OF FRONT. 

But all Democrats have not acquiesced in this party position, 
and as the doctrine of “free trade” has grown in the party 
there has also — a sentiment in favor of extending and per- 

ng the internal revenue as a permanent system of peace 
taxation. Since we must have large sums of money with which 
to meet public expenditures, it is quite evident that if we give 
up tariff revenues we must increase those from internal tax. 
In a speech in the House of Representatives, May 6, 1886, while 
stating the character of this tax, Hon. Samuel Randall fore- 
shadowed the coming change in his party: 


Just after the ve my othe Congrsss I addressed # reply to a very kind 
letter from er = mnessee, which was published, and from which | 
beg to uote. . 

“With Albert Gallatin I have regarded the excise of imternal-revenue 
taxes as offensive to the genius of our people, and tolerated by the framers 
of the Constitution only as a measure of necessity in the emergency of war, 
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and that just as soon as the occasion for them had passed away they should 
cease to exist. He and Thomas Jefferson, as the very first act of Jefferson's 
Administration, secured a repeal of internal taxes, and relieved the people 
from their inequality, inquisitorial annoyances, and hordes of officials 
clothed with dangerous powers. Only in these latterdays have I heard men 





calmly claim these war taxes are still necessary, a generation after the war | 


which gave rise to them had closed. And it is a very suggestive and sus- 
vicious feature of the affair that those upon whom the tax is laid clamor 
fouaty against it being taken off, regarding it, no doubt, as a protection 
against competition to the large monopolies.” 

To substantiate the ground taken by me in that letter, I will refer to two 
authorities. I will read first from Blackstone’s Commentaries (book 1, 
pages 317,318) to show excise as a war tax: ot Ih 

* But at the same time the rigor and arbitrary proceedings of excise laws 


seem hardly compatible with the temper of a free nation. For the frauds | 


that might be committed inthis branch of the revenue, unless astrict watch 
is kept, make it necessary, wherever it is established, to give the officerst he 
power of entering and searching the houses of such as dealin excis able 
commodities at any hour of the day, and, in many cases, of the night like- 
wise. And the proceedings in case of transgression are summary and sud- 
en.’’ 

. If this internal-revenue system were abolished to-day we would have no 
surplus revenues to scare us, whilethe administration of public affairs would 
be rendered purer and better. 


Senator Brown, of Georgia, also warns his Democratic friends | 


against their proposed backsliding, thus: 


The issue that some persons have attempted to raise, whether it would be | 


better to repeal the internal-revenue law and give the people free whisky 
and tobacco, or whether it would be better to reduce the tax on the necessa- 
ries of lite, is a false issue. Neither the fathers of the Democratic party nor 
the practice of Democratic administrations for nearly half a century, nor 
the last platform laid down by the Democratic party in convention, submits 
or justifies any suchissue. ‘The obvious plainduty of the Democratic party, 
under the authority and precepts above mentioned, is to abolish the inter- 
nal-revenue system as early as possible and leave the States to tax whisky 
and tobacco. 

The only issue is, will the party in good faith redeem its pledges, and 
sweep from the statute book the system of direct taxation knownas internal 
revenue, and “revise the tariff ina spirit of fairness toall interests.” Both 
must be done. This is the plain meaning of the pledge of the party, and it 
is the duty of every Democrat toaid in redeeming that SS His Democ- 
racy may be justly questioned who refuses to aid in redeeming the solemn 
pledges of the National Democratic Convention.—Record, page 2145. 


Even Mr. MILs, when he introduced his revenue bill into | 


the House, said: 
The committee have determined to recommend a reduction of revenues 
from both customs and internal taxes. 


But these warnings were in vain. ‘ Free trade” was becom- 
ing the party cry; and as a preparation for this the people must 
be educated to acquiesce in the permanence of the internal taxes. 
An influence more powerful than any pride of consistency, than 
any traditional adherence to the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson, 
was at work, the power of patronage dispensed from the White 
House leading them on. 

Said Mr. GROSVENOR of Ohio: 

It is surprising to me that the Democratic party has so solidly arrayed it- 
self uncer the leadership of its amateur statesman, the President of the 
United States, in defense of the internal-revenue system. It seems strange 
to me that suddenly the Democratic party has become the special champion 
ofsuchasystem. For twenty years the gentlemen representing the South- 
ern States of the Union in Congress, and speaking for those outside, have 
notonly denounced the general system of internal-revenue taxation, but 
have denounced all the efforts of the Government to enforce the law, and so 
thoroughly had they educated the masses of the people in many sections of 
the South into the idea that the internal-revenue system was oppressive 
and tyrannous, that they had brought the people of the South to endeavor 
to destroy the internal-revenue system by fraud, violence, murder, and 
bloodshed.— Record, page 4647. 


HOSTILITY TO THE SYSTEM, 
The internal-revenue system has always been a source of irri- 


tationand conflict between the Governmentand those with whose | 


business it interfered. 


The prosperous state of our revenue has been intimated. This would be 
still more the case were it not for the impediments which in some places 
continue to embarrass the collection of the duties on spirits distilled in the 
United States. Measures have also been taken for the prosecution of of- 
fenders, etc.— Washington's Address to Congress, November 6, 1792. 

During the summer and autumn of 1794 the country was much disturbed 
by a difficulty in Western Pensylvania known as the whisky insurrection. 
* * * Washington issued two proclamtvtions, warning the insurgents to 
disperse; but instead of obeying, they fired upon and captured the officers 
of the Government.—Redpath's History. 


In his annual report for 1878 the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue says: 
RESISTANCB TO LAW. 


It is with extreme regret I find it my duty to report the great difficulties 
that have been and still are encountered in many of the Southern States in 
the enforcement of the laws. 


As illustrating the extraordinary resistance which the officers havehadon | 


some occasions toencounter, I refer tooccurrences in Overton County, Tenn., 
in August last, where & posse of eleven internal-revenue officers, whe had 
stopped at a farmer's house for the night, were attacked by a band of armed 
illicit distillers, who kept up a constant fusillade during the whole night, 
and whose force was augmented during the following day till it numbered 
nearly two hundred men. 

The officers took shelter in a log house, which served them as a fort, re- 
turning the fire as best they could, and were there besieged for forty-two 
hours, three of their party being shot—one thr h the body, one through 
the arm, and one in the face. I directed a strong force to go to their relief, 
but in the meantime. throuch the intervention of citizens. the besieged offi- 
cers were permitted to retire, taking their wounded with them, and without 
surrender ng their arms. 

So formidabie has been the resistance to the enforcement of the laws that 
in the districts of fifth Virginia, sixth North Carolina, South Carolina. sec- 
ond and fifth Tennessee, second West Virginia, Arkansas, and Kentucky, I 
have found it necessary to supply the collectors with breech-loading car- 
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{ bines. In these districts, and also in the States of Georgia, Alabama, M 

| sissippi. in the fourth district of North Carolin ind in the second ana fifth 

districts of Missour!, [have authorized the organization of posses ranging 
from five to sixty in number, to in making seizures and arrests, 

| ject i to have a force sufficiently strong to deter resistance il , 





be, to overcome it 


| The present Commissioner, in his report for 1893, gives this 
| tabie 
| ies sed and gua sto rs 
| 
1881./ 1882 183 1886. 
Stills seized ....... 756 44 7 t 
| Officers and employés killed re l + 1 
| Officers and employés wounded -......... ) ! asia 1 
| Stills seized ____. Mececececeeee £06} 518] 466) 583 / 705 | 852 SO 
Officers and employés killed - ei 1 i 1} I ; 
Officers and employés wounded_.-.. l 1 2 1 | 3 ! 





WHY ABOLISH THE INTERNAL TAXES. 


The reasons why the Republican party would abolish the in- 
ternal-revenue system in preference to dispensing with the 
tariff system, whenever it comes to dispensing with one or the 
other, have been,from time to time, very fully stated. Here 
are specimens: 

Mr. Wickham, of Ohio, said: 


Mr. Chairman, I would be glad, if we are to reduce the revenues to cu 
rent expenses, to see the whole internal-revenue system abolished. It isa 
system of taxation, pure and simple, and directin itscharacter, and one that 
has never been resorted to in this country except in emergencies. It is 
odious in its burdens and odious in the methods of its collection. Under It 
the taxgatherer can enter and invade the privacies of homes and have ad 
mission to business men’s most valued secrets. It accomplishes its end 
| and in many cases can only do so, by a system of espionagecalling to its aid 
| spies and emissaries 

The repeal of this system would dispose at once of the whole question of 
& supposed surplus. ‘That surplus is estimated at $115.000,000. The i m 
derived from the internal revenue last year was $118,000,000, which, less the 
expense of its collection, $4,000,000, would leave the reduction almost pr 
cisely equal to the surplus. —Record, 4699. 

Said Senator Brown (Democrat) of Georgia: 

senators say they prefer to collect over $100,000,000 a year on internal 
revenue, because it all goes into the Treasury and protects nobod: Bu 
this is not true. The whisky ring is protected against all foreign whisky b 
a tariff of 1,000 per cent on what it costs the registered distiller to 1 ce i 
and pays 90 cents a galion internal revenue, leaving a net protection of 500 
per cent on its cost at the distillery. The tariff is prohibitory, andt , 
gives the regist-red distillers the control of the market 


rT hy ; ' 








They are protected on one side by a high tariff, and on the other si L 
law making it criminal for people to compete with them 
| It is guarded for them at the expense of the Government for three y 
without paying either tax or interest, and they then sell it at from two to 


three dollarsa gallon. All over $1.10 is net prolit, a net profit levied on all 
consumers, obtained how? Byreason of the enormous protection which the 
law gives them, which amounts toa monopoly.—Senatlor Brown (Democrat 
Record, 2145. 

Said Mr. Cowles of North Carolina: 

Itis not because we want more whisky, or cheaper whisky, in the cou 
try, or more distilleries, that we demand a repeal of the law. There ai 
| my State now at least five times as many whisky distilleries as there 
before the law, and each of these distilleries makes five or ten times as much 
| liquor as they did before the enactment of the law 

Sir, it is not the whisky-making or the whisky-drinking element of soci 
that Irepresentin thisargument; but Lfeel that [voice the sentiment of t 
law-abiding, God-fearing Christian people of my country when I say down 
with the demoralizing system of internal revenue! 

Said the national Prohibition platform of 1884: 
| That there are now over 200,000 distilleries, breweries, wholesale and retail 
dealers in these drinks, holding certificates and claiming the authority of 
Government for the continuation of a business Which is destructive to the 
moral and material welfare of the people; that the collection of revenues 
from alcohol, liquors, and tobacco should be abolished, as the vices of men 
are 110t a proper subject for taxation. 

Said Mr. Kelly, of Kentucky: 

Do you know fully why the internal-revenue tax on whisky ought to be 
wiped out? 

1t is because so long as the internal-revenue law exists it bands together 
the wholesale dealer in whisky, the distillers, and hangers-on, such as bank 
presidents, who loan on whisky, making them a close corporation upon 
which the Democratic wirepuliers and managers can, whenever the Demo 
eratic party here is in danger of being beaten (and it has been so several 
times lately), call upon it for money in bags and in sufficient amounts to 
turn the scale against the Republicans. 

Wipe out the internal-revenue law, and they can’t find another sour 
where money can be had in bulk, at the moment of defeat, in sufficient 
amounts to turn the defeat into a victory.—Hecord, page 3200, 

That was before the sugar trustand the Nova Scotia coal syn- 
dicate became allies of the Demcecratic machine! 

In short, Republicans believe the internal-revenue system 
should be abolished at the earliest day that the financial needs 
of the Government will allow, because customs duties are an 
ample source of revenue for all ordinary needs of the Govern- 
| ment; because it is the uniform and established policy of the 
Government to derive its ordinary revenues from that source; 
because internal taxes have never been resorted to except to 
meet the expenditures of war; because all former internal-reve- 
nue laws have been abolished as soon as the necessity for them 
had passed; because two systems of revenue, with two sets of 
public officers to administer them, are unwise and expensive; 
because the system is odious to the people, and its administra- 
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tion attended with dissatisfaction and violence; because its re- 
peal has been taken for granted from the beginning, and hence 
reductions have been constantly made; because to continue it 
would be for the Government togive protection and power to the 
whisky ring, and setitself against the moral sentiment of the peo- 
ple; and because both parties have heretofore promised its repeal. 
A confessedly ane and war tax should not be made perma- 
nent, and can not be without a gross breach of faith. To per- 
petuate it is to change indirect into direct taxes, to tax home in- 
stead of foreign products, and to adopt a confederate instead of 
national system of revenue. 
DEBT. 

While the United States stands at the head of all nations of 
the earth in wealth, amounting to $1,039 per capita, she also 
stands at the foot of the list of great nations in her per capita 
indebtedness, which amounts to $32.37. The population of the 
United States in 1860 was 31,000,000, while her wealth amounted 
to $14,000,000,000, showing a per capita of about $450, while in 
1890 oo was 62,000,000,000 and her total wealth $68,- 
000,000,000, or a per capita of $1,039. 

It will be seen y the foregoing statement that while her pop- 
ulation has about doubled since 1860, her wealth per capita has 
more than trebled. This is a part of the history of a bunkrupt 
nation, so called, by the tariff reformers of the present day. 

In 1880 the public debt amounted to $3,045,000,000, In 1890 it 
was reduced to $2,027,000,000, a reduction in ten years of $1,018,- 
000,000. Thus it will be seen that the per capita indebtedness 
of the National Government was reduced from $60.73 in 1880 to 
$32.37 in 1890. This is a favorable showing for a wasteful na- 
tion, using the words of the Democratic tarilf reformers of the 
present day. 

But we do not stop with these figures, but proceed to show 
that the per capita indebtedness of the people of the United 
States has been greatly reduced considering the amount of money 
Ss in public and private improvement over that of 1880. 

he following tables will show the combined State, county, 
municipal, and school debt of the various States and Territo- 
ries, showing the order in which they rank as to per capita in- 
debtedness: 


The eombined State, county, municipal, and school debt, less sinking fund of the 
several States and Territories for 1890. 












South Dakota ° 
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Per 
Rank. States and Territories. capita. 

1| West Virginia 83. 32 
2 RB... cnercceneces c dqnuiGubeeeeesoudenddes cbuveséeateensossoes 3. 69 
DF IE cotincorincen cand tidengbntacsidbcddnibneébiawetisebten 4. 66 
OS cnet nccage pate ceenedsientwntbehestunssaiatinntnadeesceie 5. 56 
5 5.90 
6 6.19 
7 6. 87 
x 7.90 
9 8.09 
10 9.00 
ll 9. 02 
St RPGR. ccccntitcnnntcdausdesvanckncsbehows ce 9. 60 
13 | Kentucky 10. 46 
0 5 REE 56 nis edinuns cceuidetindstmiedndadiiatenainy en 10.94 
15 11 03 
16 11.15 
17 11. 39 
18 11. 55 
19 1 12.51 
20 12. 89 
21 13. 51 
DD. Lon bcdiies ey pabebnunssetndedieniguenwabbbedssiie 14. 67 
pabevagnes sé enceceubebainlinauidecsnmacesudedMbalaguunt 16.71 

dive pebtinehs auth eisdcudnsiak eacetnentitednasapniiabibiiene 17. 
sntalllecnaitiilapinimris ion dnisciueiiitaliaiiasnaiidighs +n kiibmiamnspeiie 18. 44 
puis hidwtalin cia sis aabpeubpeeis panties sake aien kons dutta 18. 89 
Subp dehh dadainkigy namibhipscaibendicbanmualeeaimdakbaabee 19, 24 
OR bi Civeonbcnclines « 19. 85 
inp icine hei 20. 01 
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FARM VALUES. 

The products of the American farm have declined in value, 
but the changes noted in thirty years do not show an unfavora- 
bie condition nst the farmer when values of articles of essen- 
tial household use which the farmer must purchase are com- 
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pared with what he sells. In the following tables, nineteen 
years’ prices are shown. 

Of ten leading articles which the farmer soplls, for nineteen 
years from 1873 to 1891, inclusive, there was a shrinkage of a 

eneral average of 13 per cent, while of the articles which the 
armer buys, for the same period, it 1s shown in the second table 
by ten leading articles, that there was an average reduction or 
decrease of price of 26 per cent, the additional table, of ten artt- 
cles,showing a reduction of 31 per cent, or of the twenty articles 
enumerated in the two tables, of that which the farmer buys, 
there is an uverage reduction for nineteen years of 55 per cent, 
while there is but 13 per cent of a reduction of that which he 
sells. 

It isclearly shown by the census of 1890, in connection not 
only with the increased number of manufactories and manufac- 
tured products, but also in the increase in the number and value 
of farms and farm products, live stock, etc. In 1880 there were 
in the United States 4,008,907 farms, of the total value, including 
buildings, of :$10,197,096,766, while according to the census of 
1880 there were 4,564,641 farms, of the value of $13,279,252,649, or 
an increase of 555,734, or 13.86 per cent, in the number of farms 
and an increase of 30.25 per cent in their valuation. 

Again, the value of farm imp!ements and machinery on these 
farms in 1890 was $494,247,467 as against $406,520,055 in 1880, or 
an increase in this decade of 21.58 per cent. The value of live 
stock on farms in this country in 1890 (June 1) was $2,208,767,275, 
as against $1,500,384,707 in 1880, or an increase in this decade of 
$708,482,866, or 47.21 per cent. 

Again, the total value of farm products in 1879 was $2,212,540,- 
927, while in 1890 it was $2,460,107,454, or an increase over that 
of 1879 of $247,566,626, or 11.19 per cent. 

The farmers in this country, moreover, notwithstanding all 
they had to contend with during the decade from 1880 to 1890, 
yoneuete 246,972,181 more pounds of butter in 1890 than they did 

n 1880—the number of pounds produced in 1880 being 777,250,- 
287, as against 1,024,223,458 pounds in 1890, or an increase of 
31.78 per cent. The statistics, however, only include the butter 
producedon farmsand do not include that made in butter factories. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCTS—THE FACTORY BESIDE THE FARM. 


The gross incomes of the farmers of the United States are in- 
dicated in the following tables, being divided into four groups, 
by which a comparison is made of the States having diversity of 
occupations with — agricultural States. These tables are 
from the Farm and Factory, by J. R. Dodge. 

SUMMARY. 

Table No. 1 shows the value per capita to be $457 and the per 
cent in agricultural 18. 

Table No. 2 shows the value per capita to be $394 and the per 
cent in agricultural 42. 

Table No. 3 shows the value per capita to be $261 and the per 
cent in agricultural to be 58. 

Table No. 4 shows the value per capita to b2 3160 and the per 
cent in agricultural 77. 

The significance of these tables is at once apparent, as is seen 
at a glance that one man earns about three times more by re:- 
son of the markets which are known tobe the result of ind.s- 
trialemployment. One million of men in Massachusetts ani 
Pennsylvania, as shown in Table No. 1, get for their farm pro 
duce $160,000,000 more than two million farmers as shown in 
Table No. 4. Here is the direct proof that the factory aids the 
farm. Where 18 per cent of the people are engaged in agricil- 


ture, 82 are engaged in other ae as shown in Table 
No. 1. The annual earning or value of their products amount 
to $457 per annum. 


The following table should be compared with Table No 4 in 
order to get the full benefit of the existing conditions between 
purely agricultural and manufacturing districts: 

TABLE No. 1. 


Persons in'Persons in|Percent| Value of Value 
States. all occu- cul- | inagri- | products in per 





pations ture. culture. lagriculture. capita. 
District of Columbia. 66, 624 1, 464 2 $514, 441 $351 
usetts ....... 720, 744 64, 973 Q 24, 160, 88 372 
Rhode Island......... 979 10, 945 { 

Colorado.........-.--- 101, 251 13, 589 
ne 233 4, 180 
RITE. cinnc cconccesse 22, 271 8, 435 
New Jersey..-..--.-.- 396, 879 59, 214 
Wyoming. ....-..-.---. 8, 884 1, 639 
Connecticut .......... 241, 333 44, 026 
Montana.............. 22, 255 4, 513 
BOOT BE Bens sens veces 1, 884, 645 377, 460 
Pennsylvania ........ 1, 456, 067 801, 112 
California ............ 376, 505 79, 396 
MG wiv pcbeecktnbee 15, 578 3, 858 
Maryland............. 824, 432 90, 927 
OR ick sini cci 5, 786,710 | 1,060, 681 














~~ 


In the foregoing table California, with 79 per cent of the peo- | 
ple engaged outside of agriculture, shows the largest possible ir- 
come; which is accounted for in part by her fruit, which finds a 
general marketthroughoutthe United States. Maryland, in this | 
table may be profitably compared with Virginia in table No. 3, | 
which is geographically divided by the Potomac. Maryland, | 
with cities and villages busy with industries other than agricul- 
ture, nearly doubles agricultural Virginia in the annual return 
of her farms. , 
TABLE No. 2. 


|[Persons in|Persons in'Per cent| Value of Value 
all occu- | agricul- | in agri-| products in per 


States. 






















pations. ture. culture. | agriculture. capita. 

New Hampshire --..- 142, 468 44, 490 31 $13, 474, 330 $303 
ara 54, 580 17, 849 33 6, 320, 345 364 
New Mexico.......... 40, 822 14, 139 35 1, 897, 974 134 
 _. | ae 231, 993 82, 130 35 21, 945, 489 267 
MIMD scqatsschesnctaus 40, 055 14, 550 36 3, 337, 410 229 
GON dist wcchintionieaeiigal 994, 475 397, 495 40 156, 777, 152 304 
CIE 5 cvinatddncwaes 67, 343 27, 091 40 13, 234, 548 489 
Washington.........-. 30, 122 12, 781 42 4, 212, 750 330 
pO ere 569, 204 240, 319 42 91, 159, 858 379 
a are 999, 780 436, 371 44 203, 980, 137 467 
Wisconsin.... ‘ 417, 455 195, 901 47 72,779, 496 372 
Vermont ......-..- os 118, 584 55, 251 47 22, 082, 65 400 
ONO ¢ ccndnccevedess 57, 844 28, 508 o 49 5, 648, 814 193 

WOM deci wcities | 3,764,725 | 1,566,875 42 616, 850, 959 304 








In this table the factory system of New England, stimulated 
by the markets of New York and Boston, brings the farm and 
the home very close together, as illustrated in the case of Ver- 
mont, where 47 per cent of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture, with an annual return of $400 each; but otherwise the 
principles underlying the whole system are true. 

TABLE No. 3. 





Persons in Persons in'Per cent! Value of Value 












States. all occu- | agricul- | in agri- | productsin per 
pations. | ture. culture. | agriculture.) capita. 

TEE wikaw wacsocone 494, 240 254, 099 51 | 845,726, 221 $180 
SE et dahacnwqaiin 692, 959 355, 297 51 95, 912, 660 290 
Minnesota .. ‘nie 255, 125 131, 335 52 49, 468, 951 376 
Indiana -...-. a 635, 080 331, 240 52 | 114,707,082 346 
EEE cn ncascnw neue 363, 228 205, 306 57 42, 883, 522 209 
nn chens beianncai 528, 302 303, 557 57 | 136, 103,473 448 
MONOD achn ctocences 152, 614 c 59 31,708,914 350 
West Virginia........ 176, 199 107, 578 61 19, 360, 049 180 
pS Ee 519, 854 320, 571 62 63, 850, 155 199 
EE agavvncepns cous 91,536 58, 731 64 7, 439, 392 126 
I indian aiencnawihies 322, 285 206, 080 64 52, 240, 361 253 
TeNNCSSSS .......---a0- 447,970 294, 153 66 62, 076, 311 211 
| Re ee 22, 133 359, 317 69 65, 204, 329 181 

BOND cidesscodaw 5, 201,525 | 3,017,971 58 | 786,681, 420 | 261 








In this, the third table, it will be noticed that two-thirds of 
the people are dependent directly upon agriculture, and as are- 
sult the average income drops to $261 per annum. 

The great States of Iowa, Minhesota, and Nebraska lead in 
the value of per capita products. Here may be found the great- 
est agricultural devetopment by reason of soil, climate, and en- 
terprise. This group, with three millions engaged in agricul- 
ture, produced a value of $786,000,000, while in Table No. 2 it is 
shown that one million and a half engaged in agriculture pro- 
duced nearly as much, being $616,000,000. These States are 
gradually gaining in factory enterprise, Indiana perhaps tak- 
ing the lead. 


TABLE No. 4. 








Persons in| Persons in! Per cent 




















Value of Value 
States. all occu- | agricul- | in agri- | products in per 

pations. ture. culture. | agriculture.| capita. 
I atinccgetubnnn 597, 862 432, 204 72 | $87,028, 929 $155 
North Carolina. ...... 480, 187 360, 937 75 51,729, 611 143 
South Carolina....... 302, 102 294, 602 75 41, 108, 112 140 
BR bic ivicwe chew 492, 790 380, 630 77 56, 872, 994 149 
Mississippi ........... 415, 506 339, 938 82 63, 701, 844 187 
ATRARGGN c5< 6 sosenscns 260, 692 216, 655 83 43, 796, 261 202 
Petes. ik 2,639,139 | 2,024, 966 77 | 324, 237, 751 | 160 

| 





Here is found a group of States in which an average of 77 per 
cent of the people are engaged in agriculture. South Carolina 
stands at the bottom in the list of earning, with $140 as the per 
capita income of those engaged in agriculture in the State. 
o better argument is to be found in al! the history of the 
— or in present results. This vast territorial period covered 
y Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the Carolinas equals if 
not surpasses any like district of territory on the western con- | 
tinent in fertility, climate, and the natural resources incident | 
to easy transportation and communication one with the other. 
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States to-day, considering age, opportunity, climate, soil, and 
location; but she stands almost at the foot of the list, her agri- 
cultural people earning but $155 annually. ; 

The foregoing tables and the criticism thereon gives to the 
observing student a further and better opportunity to under- 
stand why tariff reform as perfected in the Wilson bill in the 
present Congress, is a sectional, Southern product, in charac- 
ter very much like the States in industrixi development, whose 
representatives were its framers and advocates. 

HAY. 

But few of the agricultural people of the United States will 
ever be able to understand why the Democrats have reduced the 
tariffon hay from #4 under the McKinley law to $2 under the 
present law. 

Canada is our strong competitor in the hay market of the 
United States, and the great centers of trade lying along the 
Canadian border are the portions of the country which must suf- 
fer by the reducing of this duty. The cost of production in 
Canada is about 44 per cent lower than in the United States, 
which, when added to the great surplus they produce above the 
amoutt consumed, gives us at once a reasonable estimate of the 
effect of the law along the northern border of the United States. 

An examination of the following figures will convince the most 
credulous of the great harm that must follow to American ag- 
riculture in the operation of the present law: 

In 1870 the hay acreage in the United States was but 19,861,- 
805 acres, yielding 24,525,000 tons of hay of the home value of 
$338,969,680; while in 1880 the acreage had increased to 25,863,- 
955 acres, producing 31,925,233 tons of the home value of $371,- 
811,084; while in 1893 the acreage had reached the enormous 
figure of 49,619,469 acres. The product was 65,766,158 tons of 
the home value of $570,882,872, or more than double the value 
of the cotton crop, which in 1888 was $292,139,209; $144,540,110 
more than twice the value of the wheat crop in 1893, the latter 
being but $213,171,381; nearly fifteen times yreater than the to- 
bacco crop, which was but $39,155,442 in 1893, and more than 
five times the value of the potato crop, which in 1893 was $108,- 
661,801 and within a fraction of as much in value as the corn 
crop of 1893, which was $591 ,625,627. 

The tariff on foreign hay under the existing law (the McKin- 
ley act) is $4 per ton, and, notwithstanding this rate of duty, we 
imported from Canada for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, 
104,181 tons of the value of $962,221.51, on which we collected a 
duty of $416,724.86. The year ending June 30, 1890, prior to the 
passage of the McKinley act, we imported 124,544 tons of hay of 
the value of $1,143,445. The Wilson bill as it came from the 
House reduced the duty just one-half, that is, to $2 per ton, 
while the Senate committee has changed this specific duty to 


|} an ad valorem of 20 per cent, which is a fraction of at least 1.65 


per cent less, according to the reportof the committee, than the 
House bill, the per cent being thus stated in the report of the 
committee—average ad valorem—under existing law 43.31 per 
cent; under the House bill 21.65 per cent, and under the Senate 
bill 20 per cent. 

THE FARMERS’ SHARE OF DEMOCRATIC DISASTER IN 1893-94 


It isyet too early to estimate the result of Democratic policy 
for the past two years upon the agricultural interests of the 
country. The decline since November, 1892, has been gradual, 
owing to a lack of confidence in the Democratic party as the pe- 
riod for the Government to pass into their hands epproached. 
With the 4thof Marchcame a noticeable falling of prices every- 
where, but the panic was not fully developed until the summer 
or fall, when Grover Cleveland announced its ‘‘ sudden” appear- 
ance. More than $400,000,000 in farm values have disappeared, 
an amount approximating our national debt. 

The value of farm animals has grown slowly less from day to 
day until it is hard to fix any definite value upon the various 
classes of merchantable stock. The total valueof farm animais 
in 1863 was $1,270,000,000. It rose to $1,822,000,000 in 1872. It 
was reported to be $2,507,000,000 in 1889, and it is doubtful if it 
has not fallen below $1,500,000,000 at the present time. The 
greatest loss has fallen upon sheep. Under the McKinley tariff 
they increased to 47,000,000 in number, and were valued at $125,- 
990,000 in 1893. This was high-water mark, although nearly 
equaled in 1883, at the time when thesheep interest suffered from 
tarifflegislation. One year of Democraticrule caused the number 
of sheep tofall off 2,500,000, and their value more than $36,000,000. 


| The loss in number was nearly 5 per cent, and the loss in value 


30 per cent. The value per head fell a fourth on the farm, and 
in Chicago one-half. As an example from the quoted prices in 


| the Chicago market in January, 1894, the prices were quoted as 


$1.25 to $3.75, against 33.20 to $5.40 the previous year. The loss 
has continued down to the present time, and more than %60,- 


| 000,000 are to be charged up to the Democratic victory in No- 


Georgia ought to be the leading Statein wealth of the United | vember of 1892. 
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The loss in swine is nearly equal to that in sheep, which loss 
may beattributable to the aggregate consumption, showing a 
great decrease for the want of money with which to buy. It is 
estimated that $30,000,000 have been lost in the products of hogs 
in the country alone. 

Two-thirds of the loss in farm animals in the United States 
for the last two years has been in the number of horses and the 
rice to which they have fallen. Western horses are quoted as 
ow as $12 per head. The same two years ago would readil 
have brought in the same market an average of $60 per head. 
The aggregate loss on horses alone must be nearly $30,000,000. 
Anapology is madefor this greatshrinkage by reasonof improved 
machinery and power in the propelling of street cars, etc., by 
which the number of horses for draft purposes is greatly re- 
duced. Be this as itmay, the shrinkage is affected far more by 

other causes than by reason of street-car improvements. 

The United States has about one-sixth of the world’s cattle, 
or 52,000,000 out of 300,000,000. The shrinkage in this class of 
property has kept pace with the general shelteage in other do- 
mestic animals, so that it is difficult to-day to estimate or even 
approximate the prodigious loss in the case of the wealth in do- 
mestic animals inless than two years’ time under Democraticrule. 
It will remain for the statisticians’ best efforts to compile, after 
the local appraisers and tax collectors have made their returns, 
what the great loss actually is. The anomaly with which the 
farmer to-day is called upon to eee is, how is it that 
under the same law, administered by a different political party, 
shrinkage in values and loss to business can be possible? Nev- 
ertheless, the Democratic party must assume the responsibility 
for a large share of this great waste, by reason of their insist- 
ing upon achange ofthe laws under which the Government has 
reached its greatest development and the agriculturist his 
greatest prosperity. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF SENATOR A. P. GORMAN, AS DELIVERED 
IN THB SENATE MONDAY, JULY 23, AS REPORTED BY THE NEW YORK SUN 
(DEMCCRATIC) JULY 24, 1894. 


Our Treasury is depleted; there is not sufficient —aw to pay the current 
expenses of the Government. Factories are idle, workshops are closed, and 
honest mechanics and laborers are tramping through the country begging 
that they may be employed. 

Never inthe course of my life—and I have had connection with party man- 

ement almost all my life—have I ever thought the provocation was suffi- 
cient, the abuse and misrepresentation violent enough, or the as on of 
character sufficient to induce me to talk of private matters in public, but the 
limit of endurance has been reached. [t is not my honor, it is the honor of 
manny of my fellows which impels me to make the statement which I now 
make. 

I assert that as it was a compromise measure it was not satisfactory toa 
single solitary human being on this side of the Chamber in all its details. 

ere is no power, no matter how great, in this country, the President 
with his patronage, that would keep me silent longer er the charges, 
under the im utations so fo made from such distinguished quarters. 

Whata send the letter of President Cleveland has been to that dis- 
tinguished Senator! ee It is the only comfort he has had out of 
this Administration. [Laughter on the floor and in the galleries.] . 

Mr. Hit. The Senator is entirely right in that last proposition. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let every self-respecting member of either branch of Con- 
gress who believes in our form of Government put his condemnation upon 
the first step which would, if followed, lead to the control of our Govern- 
ment by one man. 

They knew it was not possible to P my atariff bill. Sothey came, not with 
a A constructive measure, but for the purpose of stirring up the other 
side and doing something in the direction of tariff reform, and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means used the homeo- 
pathic remedy instead of the allopathic. 

Is the proposed duty of 40 cents a ton on coal a revenue duty? It is lower 
than any Democrat ever claimed to put upon coal when we had the power 
heretofore. But is it a revenue duty pure and simple? There were im- 
ported in 1891, under a duty of 75 cents a ton, 1,031,000 tons; in 1892, 1,309,000 
tons, and in 1893, 1,102,000 tons. Now you have reduced the duty one-half, 
and if the importations do not double, then every man who is familiar with 
the subject is at sea. It will give to one company, a foreign syndicate, in 
five years, all the trade from Boston east. Boing a revenue duty, we have 
a right to stand by it. 

God knows we have trusts enough to deal with now. I shall never agree 
thata Soseign trust shall enter our territory and take the substance from 
our people. 

Now, the Canadian Government wants revenue. The men who have the 
mines want to make profits. Here are Boston and Providence and New Eng- 
land, which consume the coal of the two Virginias and Maryland and Penn- 
Sylvania. ‘ We are nearer to it,” the Camadians said. ‘‘Wecan deliver the 
coal] there and drive the Americans out of their own territory. Give usfree 
coal, and we will sweep this American industry from New England.” 

Why should we give up the American interest? 

I gave him my constant, unremitting labor to elect him the first time he 
was a candidate. I stood by him when we had but few who had the moral 
courage to walk —— the slime and filth and uphold him. 

- “ not in favor of Mr. Cleveland's nomination again in 1892 as a matter 
of policy. 

Ihave given the President fair and honest support—never subservient, 
never swayed by the want of patronage or by patronage—ready to stand 
with him on whatever was right. He has no cause of complaint against me. 
Iam not his debtor. Let him answer for himself. 

Mr. President, I would have given anything in reason for the interest of 
my own people whom I ogee in consonance of my own views upon the 
subject if 1 could have had free sugar all along the line. 

That it is wise statesmanship, true patriotism, to make the mistake and 
make the tax too high and let the laboring people go to work, rather than to 
— > ao low and then try to keep them allin order with deputy marshals 
and soldiers. 


I have frequent misgivings as to the wisdom of again putting me in nomi- 
nation.—Grover Cleveland. 
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Grover Cleveland is the only man that could have léd us to disaster, 1 
ator Blackburn. 

Nominate Mr. Cleveland and we march through a slaughter-house into an 
open grave.—Henry Watterson. 

Mr. Cleveland by his message, for which I honor him, has challenged the 
—— industries of the country to a fight of extermination. —Senq/ 

est. 

[Extracts from New York Sun (Dem.) August 20, 1894.] 


Itis true that the President, if he fails to veto the new bill, and eith 
signs it or permits it to become a law for want of a veto, will forfeit fore, 
the reputation which he has hitherto enjoyed of being a man true to 
convictions and fearless in acting upon them. In his letter to Chairman 
WILSON, dated July 2, and made public July 19, he distinctly declared t 
the bill, Which was then substantially the same as it is now, falls far sh 
of redeeming the pledges upon which he was elected President, and is 
abandonment of principle which means party perfidy and party dishonor. 

If now, in obedience toa clamor inits behalf, in which, I regret to 
many Democrats join, he even indirectly allows this wrong to be consum- 
mated, he will show himself to be nothing but a common time-serving pol! 
tician, aiming only at immediate results and indifferent to remote cons: 

uences. Those who urge him todo it come under the same condemnatio1 

hey exhibit the groveling spirit of the Parisian shopkeepers who in D: 
cember, 1851, submitted to the overthrow of the I'rench Republic by Loui 
Napoleon rather than lose the Christmas holiday trade which resistance t: 
him would have destroyed. 

They forget that the advantage which they fain will be temporary, while 
the injury to the country will be lasting. 


COMMENT ACROSS THE WATER—LUMINOUS OPINIONS OF LONDON JOURNAI 
ON THE TARIFF BILL’S PASSAGE. 
LONDON, August 14, 1894. 

The Daily News, in commenting on the action on the tariff bill, says: “in 
yielding to the Senate’s obstruction the House only stoopstoconquer. Tho 
decision was a sudden but wise one. Tho prolonged suspense is remove 
and a measure of certainty is secured. Free wool will be the test by whic 
Americans will judge free trade.”’ 

The Daily Chronicle says: *‘ There can be little doubt that the measure 
partial as it is, will give a great impetus to many of our industries. The 
effects upon industries in the United States can not yet be profitably dis 
cussed, but it is likely that there will be trying times when the period of rc- 

ustment comes.” 

‘ne Morning Post says: ‘‘Surrender to the Senate was better than pro 
longing a helpless struggle. Whether the settlement will do much to aver 
bm discontent of the public with the present majority is more than doubt 

‘ul. 
THE SUGAR TRUST. 


[Extracts from Chicago Times (Democratic), May 16, 1894.] 


In America there once rose up a man who cried aloud in the darkest hour 
of anation’s peril: ‘‘Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
His voice sounded a note of triumph; his words were a war cry that led to 
a victory. The great Secretary who spoke the words, the men who made 
them a battle , have passed away. Thespirit that animated them is gone 
withthem. T y there are no ions for the defense of a nation’s honor. 
The cent that the founders would not pay for tribute has grown to millions. 
To-day it is d in as tribute that buys lawmakers, corrupts Senators. 
turns aside the course of justice, intrenches trusts and monopolies behind 
walls of gold. This is not exaggeration; it is not pessimism. It is the 
solemn truth that to-day confronts every American citizen who reads the 
ae of the shameless effrontery of the sugar trust that dared to buy legi- 

ors. 
FAIR RETURN ON THE INVESTMENT 


A few hundreds of thousands of dollars judiciously expended by the craft 
iest, most conscienceless, cleverest pack of thieves that ever bought m- 
will make for this sugar trust the sum of $56,000,000. It is a scandal that i: 
volves ministers, Senators, and men who have acted as sale agents in th 
gigantic barter. On the one side is the shameless aggressiveness of m: 
without honor, patriotism or conscience—men who would and who bh 
bought thesworn officials of a greatjrepublic as they would buy cattle on th 
plains. On the other side are men whose lust for office is exceeded only 
their lust for gain. To them a nation’s honor is sold high when sold | 
$1,000,000. High prices with them are the prices they can get. Sometim: 
$40,000 gets an official body and soul; sometimes it runs into the hundreds 
thousands. 

This, the people, onreast and robbed, shall know from the telling of the 
cent juggling of the tariffin behalf of the sugar trust. They shall learn h 
theprovisions * * * weretwisted and turned and made abortive throuy 
the mendaci:y and greed ofSenators who rewrote the,provisionsof that bi! 
while a Searles and a Havemeyer looked over their shoulders, now threat- 
ening certain exposures these Senators dared not have known, now coaxin 
with bribes. The threats and the bribes were effective. The bill, mangle 
and made abortive, was given over to the corruptionists of the sugar trus 
They gave ita grudging approval. Then they figured on the profits th 
bill could be made to bring. and figured them %56,000,000. And of this sum 
15 per cent ought to go to the people, belongs to the Government of the p 
ple, and will be stolen directly from the Government of the people. 

The trust has already in store 300,000 tons of sugar, all that can be o 
tained except 30,000 tons. 

Dropping for a time the details of this gigantic crime, consider somethine 
of the true inwardness of it, the shame it involves, the danger it threatens, 
the awful recklessness of the men who have aided and abetted it. In doin 
this, in tak: this general view of the matter, you must remember that you 
are reading history at first hand. It is history in the rough, history written 
in public documents, in secret correspondence, in cabalistic dispatches. | 
is history made behind the locked doors of committee rooms, in hotels where 
the pur r and the purchased meet to complete the details of the sham 
less sale. Itis history coming at first hand, the details unsoftened by t) 
merciful lapse of time, undistorted by backward glances. The men Whv 
writing it are writing not for the sake of the embellishment they may ¢! 
not for the fascinating retrospection there may be in it, but that the p 
may know certain facts, certain wrongs that militate against the saicly 
a nation, — the perpetuity of a form of government that in the cy: 
many men is as yet only an experiment. 


STORY OF SHAMELESS INTRIGUE. 


It is a history of intrigues, of broken promises, of men grown sudden!) 
rich by the corruption of public officials, of weak men whogrew rich becaus® 
they could not resist a bribe. It is history having all the gloom of a (ree 
tragedy, all the shamelessness of a court intrigue. It is the history of me) 
to whom was given the care and keeping of anation’s honorand prosperi') 
of men who sold the trust to a corporation. It is history written to (° 
sound of the weary marching of hungry men seeking in a blind, futile )* 
gone to the nation’s capital some relief for the misery that has mace 
them vagrants. Itis history through which runs the wail of hungry co. 
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dren whom mothers press to empty breasts and suckle on bitter tears, whis- 


pering the while, ‘In God's name feed us for the sake of the children.” 
WARNING IN EVERY LINE. 

It is history in every line of which is the premonition of a revolution 
is history that tells how a free, republican government espoused the cau 
of the harlot queen of a half barbaric monarchy so that there might be 1 
loss to one of the arrogant trustsit had fostered. It is history made by min 
isters of state more corrupt than were the ministers of Walpole; by law 
makers differing from the men who sat in Walpole’s parliament only in that 
their price is higher. Rotten boroughs have ceased to be in England, but 
under the influences oftrusts, and it is with these influences that the present 
history has to do, a new system of rotten boroughs has been created in- 
finitely more pernicious than was the English system. For by it men have 
been given moneys that bought them seats in the United States Senate on 
condition that when they once were there they should make laws and frame 
tariff bills to the direct advantage of the corporations, trusts, and monopo 
lies that put them there. The system could not continue in England 
Pamphleteers who wrote with honest pens and afew statesmen who were 
patriots rather than partisans wiped it out. 

WORK FOR HONEST MEN TO DO. 

The time is come that such men should riseupin America. Thereis work 
for them. For many of them, when the history ofthis sugar trust business 
is written for posterity, coldly, dispassionately, and by men not burning 
with the shame of it, posterity shall know that not alone in the dying da 
of ancient monarchies was the golden age of official corruption. Rather, 
they will say, was it at the close of the nineteenth century, in the United 
States and during the years Grover Cleveland was the head of that country 
They may at least say: ‘‘In those days there was honor among thieves.” 
Posterity shall read, too, the story of a man who asked one of the officers of 
the sugar trust if he did not fear that the House of Representatives would 
fail to play into the hands of the trust, and how this officer smiled and said, 
‘*We don’t care what the House does. Weown the Senate and control the 
people at the other end ofthe avenue. No bill will become a law which will 
threaten our business." 

Posterity shall read all this with a smile of pitying retrospection as being 
the crimes and wrongs of a dark age. And the men of to-day shall read it, 
too; readit with a smilethat isthesmile of indifference. Butnot for always. 
The people will awake, and their wrath, though slow, is sure and terrible. 


NEW ENGLAND—A FAR GREATER CUSTOMER THAN OLD ENGLAND IN THE 
PURCHASE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS, 

If our country is to remain a prosperous and united people 
sectional interests are not to be legislated against. The South 
and the West, controlling the votes in the Congress of the 
United States to enact tariff laws at the present time, must hold 
to the conservative view that New England is their best cus- 
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stand this. One of their popular mottoes is: ‘‘ The injury of one 
| is the concern of all; and let this be emblazoned forever on all 
New England's interests, and the interests of every State where 
the hum of the factory is heard and prosperous labor exists and 
held up before the whole country to warn them that if we would 
continue our national prosperity we must care not only for New 
England's factory system, but that of the wh: v 
We must await results in the trial of the new law Che ver- 
dict will be the voice of the majority at th } { itional elec- 
tion. 
The Tariff. 
It is the old programme of ante-bellum Ly Itis the } 
the present. ltis the vengeance of an ty] I 


REMARKS 
Y > » ‘ rn 4 4 Y 4 TY ‘ 
HON. ROBER G. COUSINS, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, A tqust 13, 1894, 
On the Wilson-Gorman-Cleveland tariff bill! 
Mr. COUSINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This measure will be judged in history by its 
trial, not by the methods and the motives which secured its 


| passage. All tariff legislation, now as in the past, must be tried 


tomer and that the enactment of laws detrimental to her great | 4 ( ‘ : 
but no doubt later in the campaign will be extolled by the latter. 


industrial interests cripples her as a purchaser of the great 
products of the South and West. 

With three-fourths of all the spindles of the country, New 
England produces not a pound of cotton; but she consumes one- 
fifth of the whole cotton crop of the United States, her purchase 
in 1890 amounting to more than $77,000,000. Canthe South treat 
with indignity such a customer as this? 

New England grows less than 4 per cent of the wool of this 
country, but she uses one-half of the total clip. Can the West 
and the great Pacific States see New England slighted by crip- 
pling her industries? 

New England, again, mines not a pound of coal, but uses not 
less than 10,000,000 tons annually in her homes and factories. 
Can Maryland and the Virginias, whence a large portion of this 


output comes, cast a votein the Congress of the United States that | 


would paralyze her great factory system, and cause her to put 
out her fires? 


by practice. It will only take a little while for men to forget 
the scenes and performances that have attended the enactment 
of this measure which has been so changed from the original 
Wilson bill, by the action of the Senate, that it will probably 
be familiarly known henceforth as the Gorman compromise. 
To-day it is condemned by both Republicans and Democrats, 


Already some of the journals that yesterday condemned it, 
with the President, as a perfidious sacrifice of principle, are 
wheeling into line for the purposes of politics. 

But in the meantime what will be the probable effeets of this 
measure on the country—on all the people of the country? And 
first, what is the measure? 

lf the term ‘‘makeshift’’ was ever properly applied to any 
measure, certainly it can be to this. It is neither protection 
nor free trade as a whole, but if mixes inadequate protection 
and plenty of free trade with a lame effort for revenue, and 
represents no principle. In fact, it defiesall principle. It pro 
tects the Southern interests fairly well and at the same time 
slaughters those of the North. The Southern product rice is 
protected 83 a cent, while the protection of the present law 
to the agricultural products of the North is reduced to 20 per 


| cent, which amounts to practically no protectionatall. Ittaxes 


Of all the articles of food for man and beast, New England pro- | 


duces a sufficiency only of two things, hay for her cattle, potatoes 
for her people. Therefore, she becomes an annual customer of 
the West for not less than 3,000,000 barrels of flour, to which is 


to be added two-thirds of all the meat consumed throughout her | 


domain. Certainly the West must be careful forsuchacustomer. 
Manufacturing as she does fully three-fourths of all the boots 
and shoes wern in the country, she is a purchaser of hides and 
leather to the extent of the majority of the output of the country. 
Her lumber has long since disappeared from oif her mountain 


sugar 40 per cent and one-eighth of acent per pound differential 
in addition on refined sugar. 

The protection afforded the manufacturing industries of the 
North does not equal the difference in the cost of production in 
this and foreign countries. Therefore when the mills start up 
there must necessarily be a reductionof wages to their laborers, 
as indeed there has already been in some factories that have re- 


| cently begun work. In a few instances, perhaps, the protection 


slopes. Now she looks to the Northwest and the South for her | 
supplies to build homes and factories. If these people who crowd | 


the markets with their lumber are not careful of New England's 
thrift and prosperity, they must lose one of their bestcustomers 
for the purchase of lumber. 

This is but a glance at the many-sided question of trade be- 
tween the States, and while a solid South is standing witha 
menace toward all industrial interests, trying to secure the very 
last and least possible reduction of that protection which has 
made New England the peer of Old England, these selfsame peo- 
ple expect New England to come with her gold and her silver 
and buy the products of Southern fields and Southern farms. 


Let the solid South stand still) for a moment's reflection, and | 


count the cost if they would be wise, for the New England man- 
ufacturer openly declares that if you will give him foreign wages 
he fears no foreign competition. 

The outcome of the whole question is that such legislation is 


but to pauperize the artisans of the East, and to bring sorrow | 


and sadness into the homes where joy and plenty have had their 
abode for many years. The laboring people of New England, as 
well as the laboring people of all the country, ought to under- 





| 
| 


may compensate for the difference in the cost of wages at home 
and abroad; perhaps so in the case of the collar and cuff indus- 
tries which have a protection of 584 per cent. 

Mr. MILLS, one of the present Democratic leaders in the Sen- 
ate and the author of the famous Mills bill, speaking of this Gor- 
man compromise in a speech delivered in the Senate on the 15th 
of August, 1894, said: 


Mr. MILIs. Mr. President, I have not risen either to attack or defend t 
bill which has recently passed Congress andis now awaiting 
of the President. I think perhaps the least that we cansay ab 
ure the better it will be. itis the most remarkable measure that h 
found itself upon the pages of the statute books of any country 
phenomenon in political science; and especially is it so when we consider 
that this is a popular Government and that lei ion in a popular govern- 
ment is the crystallization of the public will. | make bold to say here to- 
day that that bill does not reflect the sentir t me thousand people of 
the United States 

I do not think [ will be farfrom the truth when I say there is not a Re; 
lican in the United States who favorsit. I donot think I will be far ami 
when I say there is not 4 Populist in the United States who favors it 








ing by the votes of their representativesin thisChamber. I do not believe I 
will be far from the truth when I say that the great m es of the Der 
cratic people of the United States condemn it. It is the pro \ >a 
know, of five or six, or at best seven, members on thi 


But it is the effect of the abandonment of the principle of pro- 
tection all along the line that we must look to, for it is declared 
by the leaders of the party in power that this bill is only the be 
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ginning end that it is to be quickly followed by more exteme 
sgislation against protection. 

It is the old programme of ante-bellum days. Itisthe past out- 
running the present. It is the vengeance of ancient prejudice. 
What was its effect in the pet, when it was thoroughly tried? 
I could call the memory of older men to witness, but I have a 
witness that will appeal to young, as well as old, and does not 
rest on memory for its reliability. 

This country has had approximate free trade before. When 
the war broke out we were enjoying the blessings of this same 
demonstrated humbug. It had been fairly tried. We were 
purchasing most of our manufactured goods abroad. We en- 
joyed the privilege of that so-called delightful ‘‘ foreign mar- 

et,” and this is precisely the situation which it left the West- 
ern farmer in: 

The following contract, which was written in the back of a 
storekeeper's ledger, at Tipton, Cedar County, lowa, expresses 
the situation resulting from practical free trade in the ‘ good 
old Democratic days:’ 


, ‘ ad. Pre 

Lt it ae ear 

of Whit. Utsitand Caticr-lo-be 
‘ov from Chisdedke ofan'y 6G, 1862. 
and Unedard a Com 

at 





purchase oll he Coliee's 
year 1863 Whe dared 


a 


Many speakers and as many writers have undertaken to de- 
scribe the situation of our country in those “ good old days,” but 
that ——e tells the tale far better than eloquence can picture 
it. Loffer it to America as a part of her industrial history. A 
bushel of wheat for two = of calico! At that time the fac- 
tories of the Old World had been well cress for many years. 
The capital behind them was ample and exhaustless. But up to 
that time we had practically no home market. We were at the 
mercy of ‘‘the world’s markets” abroad and of the Democratic 
party at home. 

But about that time the genius and the patriotism of Abra- 
ham Lincoln lighted this land of ours. On his way ee 
ton, on the 15th of February, 1861, he stopped at Pittsburg, in 
the grand old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and in his re- 
marks to the people said: 

No subject should engage your representatives more closely than that of 
thetariff. If I have any recommendation to make it will be that every man 
who is called upon to serve the people in a representative capacity should 
study the whole subject thoroughly. as I intend to do myself, looking to all 
the varied interests of the common country, so that when the time for ac- 
tion arrives adequate protection shall be extended to the coal and iron of 
Pennsylvania and to the corn of Illinois. Permit me to express the hope 
that this important subject may receive such consideration at the hands of 
your representatives that the interests of no part of the country may be 
Jreriooked. but that allsections mayshare in the common benefits of a Just 
and equitable tariff. 


That doctrine was enacted into law which has carried this 
Republic through an era of prey never dreamed of by its 
founders and never equaled in the history of the world. When 
Lincoln made that declaration this country was in the commer- 
cial power of those who did not inhabit it, and the farmers of 
Towa, my native State, were engaged in the delightful business 
of trading a bushel of wheat for 2 yards wf calico. With that 
Se. which was the epitomized doctrine of the Repub- 

ican party, Abraham Lincoln began the emancipation of Amer- 
ica, white as well as black, from the commercial servitude of 
foreign and domestic masters. 

The spirit of that proclamation put the belts upon our wheels 
at home. It went into the mountains and brought the iron to 
light and usefulness. It framed it into shafts and shaped it into 
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wheels. It set the spindles turning and the axles whirling. It 
took the cottonfrom the South and the wool from Southern and 
Middle States that had been feeding English looms and sent it 
spinning through our own. It went into the earth and founda 
continent of coal with which it set our countless furnaces aglow 
and filled the sky of all Columbia with the lurid glory of our 
matchlessindustries. It touched the wings of genius and made 
invention dream of better things. It stroked the deft and cun- 
ning hand of toil, and since that time God only knows the limit 
of the skill of mechanism. With a band of iron in either hand 
it started at the Orient and with its sublime, determined face 
toward the West, began its continental march. It would not 
stop. Where it could not find a place to stand it spanned with 
iron. It undermined the mountains and leaped the canyons 
and the torrents and the mighty rivers. It laughed and hur- 
ried on until at last it found the Occident. Then it became a 
moiling, tireless spider, and caught the wilderness of our con- 
tinent in the web of commerce. It stopped at every station and 
took the produce of the farm and gave the product of the fac- 
tory, and never has an American factory demanded anything 
like ‘‘a bushel of wheat for 2 yards of calico.” This spirit of in- 
dustry has multiplied the avocationsof our race. It has made a 
wider and a better market for our farm produce right at home. 
Every factory in our country makes a nest of appetites for our 
Western produce. 

This industrial system looks into the childhood face of citi- 
zenship, and studying its tendency of faculty or genius, opens 
a thousand doors of various employment, and says: ‘' Denizen” of 
the free republic, take your choice! In short, it sets America 
to work andat the greatest wagesever paidinany country. All 
this it accomplished in a period of thirty years. 

As Abraham Lincoln rocked the cradle of Republicanism 
through the storm of war until liberty put on the garments of 
full-grown citizenship, so Republicanism cradled our industries 
in a period of peace, until prosperity walked forth in 1892 in 
form and stature such as the world has never seen. Shades of 
the great emancipator, why could it not go on, and on, and on, 
and keep Columbia for the people who inhabit it! 


Hon. Charles 0’Ne::1. 





SPEECH 
HON. JAMES B. REILLY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 31, 1894. 
The House having under consideration reso.utions of respect to the mem- 


ory of Hon. Charles O'Neill, late a Represeutztive from the State of Penn- 
sylvania— Cool 


Mr. REILLY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the order of exercises as origi- 
nally arranged for this occasion it was not contemplated that | 
should take any part; not because of any disinclination on my 
part to perform this sad duty, nor from any want of admiration 
for the life and character of our late lamented colleague, but 
because I had been called recently on several similiar occasions 
to take part in like exercises commemorative of other col- 
leagues, for, as we are reminded, death has been playing sad 
havoc in the ranks of the Representatives from the great Key- 
stone State. 

However, I can not, even though unexpectedly called upon, 
refrain from adding my humble tribute to the cherished mem- 
ory of our late aszociate, Hon. Charles O'Neil, and laying on his 
tomb a garland betokening my esteem and reverence. 

It was my privilege to know him well, and during the years 
of our association here our relations were uniformly pleasant 
and friendly. I first made his acquaintince in the Forty-ninth 
Congress when, as quite a young man, I had the honor of first 
becoming a member of this body; and the kindly greeting, the 
cordial disposition which he extended to me at that time en- 
deared him to me ever after, and I am proud to say that al- 
though we differed politically, our social relations were always 
intimate, and I might even say friendly. He was of a most 
genial nature. , 

If, Mr. Speaker, as we believe, the nobility of man consists in 
his ae endowed with those qualities, the perfection of which 
is to be found alone in the Deity, then those who knew Charles 
O'Neill best must regard him as one of the noblest types of man- 
hood; for surely, from the crown of his head to the sole of hie 
feet he was without guile. He was just; he was generous; he 
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had charit 
ualities of head and heart which ennobles human nature. I 
oubt, indeed, whether it was possible for him to harbor a ma- 
licious thought or feeling, he certainly was incapable of carry- 


to all and malice toward none, and exhibited those 


ing it into execution. But though kindly of disposition and 
broad in his charity, yet, as has been eloquently stated, he was 
firm, courageous, and fearless in the discharge of duty and in 
carrying out his convictions of right. 

His career as a Representative in this body, his fidelity to duty, 
his untiring industry, his lofty patriotism, and his amiable dis- 
position, have been eloquently portrayed by the gentlemen par- 
ticipating in these exercises, and I need but emphasize. 

His long career here was exceptionalandextraordinary. Look- 


ing back over the three decades which he served hisconstituents | 


and his country so faithfully and so well, taking a retrospect of 
the vicissitudes of the political and natural life that make up the 
history of those thirty eventful years, itfalls to the lot of but few 
men indeed to enjoy the greatdistinction and long public career 
that he did. We see Charles O'Neill, ever assiduous, faithful, 
devoted in the performance of his duty throughout that whole 
period, a career which affordsa striking illustration to the youth 
of the country of the reward which follows devotion to duty. 

He has passed away from us, Mr. Speaker, full of years and of 
honors. His sun had risen to the meridian and has now sunk 
below the western horizon; and ali that remains to us is to cher- 
ish and revere his memory. AsI said at the outset, I had not 
prepared any special remarks for this occasion, and I speak from 
the promptings of my admiration for the man and his illustri- 
ous career; although no words that I can utter, or anyone else, 
can at all exaggerate the merits of the life and character of Mr. 
O'Neill. His life work, crowded into those thirty years of serv- 
ice, is the best eulogy that can be pronounced upon him, for 
from beginning to end his life was without blemish or fault, and 
his long career was never tarnished by eventhe breath of scan- 
dal. His life work is done, and well done will be the verdict of 
the constituency he served so long and well. 


seat of the Hudson River. 
SPE ECH 
HON. CHARLES TRACEY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 4, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.5618) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TRACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It must be conceded that there is some foun- 
dation for the assertion made during the consideration of this 
bill that the Stateof New York has not heretofore been accorded 
a just proportion of the amounts appropriated in river and harbor 
bills; and, when the immense tonnage of the Hudson River is 
taken into account, no one will deem it unreasonable if the Em- 
pire State demands more liberal treatment in the future. 

In calling attention to this grievance there is no intention on 


= part to complain of action taken by Representatives from | 
ot 


er sections of the country. 

The neglect of our interests is largely due to the attitude of our 
own members, whofor many years saw no reason to be interested, 
inasmuch as the impression was created by many of our leading 
papers that a man who urged Congress to give liberally to his 
district was a proper subject to be relegated to private life as a 


punishment for endeavoring in a selfis way to benefit himself | 
As a consequence, other | 
States were better taken care of here, and the improvement of | 


at the expense of the Governmeut. 


the Hudson and other New York. waters was largely left to the 
State Legislature. 

During the Fiftieth Congress the Hon. George B. Sloan, a 
State senator from Oswego, N. Y., addressed a letter to me, 
urging that special attention be given to the claim of our State 
for more satisfactory recognition in the river and harbor bill. 
The members from New York City began also at that time to 
show more ardor in pointing out the necessities of their harbor. 
In the Fifty-first Congress Mr. Quackenbush, of Troy, N. Y., 
was placed on the River and Harbor Committee, and he greatly 


aided in securing from his committee consideration for our | 


State. About the time Senator Sloan was active in calling at- 
tention to the propriety of relieving the State government from 
the burden of keeping the Hudson navigable, the Press and 
Knickerbocker, anewspaper published at Aibany, N. Y., printed 
letters from Mr. John F. Lape, of Greenbush, N, va advocating 





| 








the improvement of the Hudson so as to enable ocean vessels to 
go to Albany, and, if possible, to Troy. Inconformity with this 
suggestiona provision was prepared and presented to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors in the following terms: 


That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to appoint a board 
of three officers of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, whose duty 
it will be to thoroughly examine the obstructions to navigation in the Hud- 
son River, between New York City and the State dam at Troy, N. Y., and 
report a project and estimate of the cost of widening ana deepening said 
river between New York City and the’city of Albany, and also between New 
York City and the State dam at the city of Troy for the navigation of sea- 
going vessels drawing 20 feet of water, and also a separate estimate of the 
expense of improving the river between Coxsackie and the State dam at 
Troy, to such an extent as to secure a navigable channel 12 feet deep at 
mean low water. Said board shall accompany their report with a state- 
ment as to the usefulness of such improvements and of their relations and 
value to commerce and of the advisability of entering upon the same at this 
time; and the Secretary of War shall transmit said reports to Congress 


| with his own views and those of the Chief of Engineers, United States 


Army, thereon, and the expenses of said board shall be paid out of the ap- 
propriation made in this act for the improvement of the Hudson River, not 
to exceed $10,000. 


Considerable opposition was made by the committee to its in- 


| corporation in the bill; but, largely through assistance given 


Mr. Quackenbush by Mr. BLANCHARD, now a Senator from 

Louisiana, the bill of September 19, 1890, passed with the de- 

sired paragraph. The board during its consideration of the 

matters referred to it held two public meetings; one at Albany, 

January 1, 1891, and the other at New York City, May 15, I8¥1. 

The first was presided over by Mr. J. Howard King, president 

of the Albany Chamber of Commerce. Addressess were made 

by the following-named gentlemen: 

James H. Manning, mayorof Albany; Hon. Vreeland H. Young- 
man, representing the Albany Chamber of Commerce; E. P. Du- 
rant, representing the Albany Board of Trade; Hon. Martin I. 
Townsend, representing the Troy Citizens’ Association; I. H. 
Holbrook, secretary of the Board of Trade of Muskegon, Mich.; 
Col. C. L. McArthur, representing the Troy Citizens’ Associa- 
tion; S. A. Thompson, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Duluth, Minn.; T. A. Johnson, of Glens Falls, N. Y.; John F. 
Lape, representing the citizensof Greenbush, N. Y.; H. B. Sili- 
man, of Cohoes, N. Y.; William E. Cleary, president of the Canal 
Boat Owners’ Association of the State of New York; George 
S. Coleman, assistant to the counsel to the corporation of the 
city of New York; Hon. H.G. Burleigh, of Whitehall, N. Y.; 
Hon. William F. Tefft, of Whitehall, N. Y.; W. H. Crombie, 
mayor of Burlington, Vt., Col. Furman, of Schenectady, N. Y.; 
John H. Chase, representing the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. Y. McClintock, secretary of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce; Henry C. Brewster, of Rochester (N. 
Y.) Chamber of Commerce; J. Y. McClintock, secretary of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce; John Lighton, of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Business Men’s Association; D. Cady Herrick, 
of the Albany Chamber of Commerce; F. I’. Wheeler, secretary 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 

At the meeting in New York all the members of the board 
were present. Among those in attendance, the following par- 
ticipated in the discussion: Messrs. Edward Hincken and A. 
Foster Higgins, of New York City: Hon. Martin I. Townsend 
and Mr. E. I’. Murray, of Troy, N. Y.; Mr. Fred F. Wheeler, of 
Albany, N. Y.; Mayor W. H. Crombie, of Burlington, Vt.; Mr. 
John I’. Lape, Greenbush, N. Y., and Col. Furman, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

The board did not deem it advisable at present to recommend 
the adoption of the first or second projects, but, without con- 
demning them, recommended that the third project be adopted, 
and a sufficient sum be appropriated tosecure a navigable chan- 
nel 12 feet deep at mean low water between Coxsackie and State 
Dam at Troy; the channel to be 400 feet wide to Troy and 300 
feet wide to State Dam at Troy. 

Executive Document No. 23, Fifty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion, was transmitted to Congress December 8, 1891. It includes 
the report of the Board of Iengineer officers appointed under 
the provision of the act of the Fiftieth Congress. Lieut. Col. 
G. L. Gillespie, Maj. Amos Stickney, and Maj. C. W. Raymond 
comprised the board. Their estimates on the projects are as 
follows: 

1. ESTIMATE OF COST OF WIDENING AND DEEPENING THE HUDSON RIVER 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ALBANY, FOR THE NAVIGATION OF SEAGOING 
VESSELS DRAWING 2 FEET OF WATER, AFFORDING A CHANNEL 400 FEET 
WIDE AND 2 FEET DEEP, MEAN LOW WATER, WITH SIDE SLOPES OF ONS 
ON ONE IN ROCK ONE ON THREE IN SAND. 

a. From Hudson City to New Baltimore (Hudson Channel). 


1. Priming Hook Shoal, dredging .--cubic yards 399, 925 
2. Four Mile Point Shoal ‘ stavtemitnnaé Eee 
3. Coxsackie Shoal, dredging. -_......... aie ices 855, 861 
4. Bronks Island Shoal, dredging...... id oie sn 535, 287 
5. Stone House Bar, dredging ...................- do 983, 903 
I a a do.... 4,358, 428 

Amounting, at 20cents per cubic yard, to_______- = #871, 685. 60 
6. Reef at Matthews Point, removing 17,482 cubic yards rock, at 

S10 per cubic yard. ....ccace.csec.--.- 174, 820. 00 

1, 046. 505. 66 
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b. From New Baltimore to Albany. 


1. Willow Island Shoal, dredging ......-. cubic yards.. 1,636,616 
2, Coeymans Shoal, dredging..............------- do.... 1,006,231 
3. Mullis Cross-Over, dredging............--.----. do.... 2,969,119 
4. Cedar Hill Bar, dredging ................-.---- do.... 1,610,615 
S. Winmles Bar, GLOGPGINE cccccaccacaccssccecesess do.... 956, 207 
6. Van Wies Shoal, dredging .............------- do.... 1,554,592 
7. Bogart Light Shoal, dredging ...........-..-.- do.... 1,794,398 
8. Cuylers Bar, dredging ...... SO att oe cee do.... 1,859,874 
DOtRE BOORIIE  cccmcnntrtaperen ee do.... 13, 387, 652 
Amounting, at 20 cents per cubic yard, to................-..--- #2, 677, 530. 40 
9. Mulls Cross-Over, rock removal...... cubic yards.. 46, 570 
10. Cedar Hill Bar, rock removal .............-..- sues 9, 216 
11. Overslaugh, rock removal.........-..-....---- do.... 76, 342 
I I icc cnnnntieensentscoonnd Disa 132, 128 
Amounting, at $10 per cubic yard, to............--.-..-..-.-------- 1, 321, 280. 00 
i ciicninaiiendumennin nade caquutninameamennn 350, 000. 00 
5, 395, 316. 00 
SRST AD HAC OIE sinctiscsoceninnesemcrsnd<ammedittannennete 539, 531. 60 
he a a a 5, 934, 847. 60 


&, ESTIMATE OF COST OF WIDENING AND DEEPENING THE HUDSON RIVER 
BEIWEEN NEW YORK CITY AND THE STATE DAM AT TROY, FOR THE NAV- 
IGATION OF SEAGOING VESSELS DRAWING 2 FEET OF WATER, AFFORDING 
A CHANNEL 400 FEET WIDE AND 22 FEET DEEP, MBEAN LOW WATER, TO THE 
FOOT OF BROADWAY, TROY, AND THENCE TO THE DAM AT TROY, 200 FEET 
WIDE AND 2 FEET DEEP, MEAN LOW WATER, INCLUDING THE FORMATION 
OF A BASIN BELOW THE DAM. 


a. From Hudson City to Albany. 











Same as in first estimate, above ..........--..---.-----nesee-+--- $5, 395, 316. 00 
b. From Albany to State Dam at Troy. 
1, Kellogs Shoal, dredging .......... ---.cubic yards... 1,909, 285 
2. Fish House Shoal, ee . do.... 1,421, 498 
8. Round Shoal and Covills dredging....do.... 1,866,965 
4. Van Burens Bar, dredging ................-..- do.... 971,808 
5. Washington Bar, dr ging it an at aids tariaia etal do.... 745,208 
6. Washington Bar to foot of Broadway, dredg- 
GE nn cuevencusnde dp ennuntibhncmeeoeanl cubic yards... 494,158 
7%. From toot of Broadway to State Dam, dredg- 
DUE ascdduciieatgiintibn teagan” cubic yards.. 531,465 
Total soctomne. pitiidlawgewbinwlaitinaemaeee do.... 7,940, 387 
Amounting, at 20 cents per cubic yard, to...................- 1, 588, 077. 40 
8. Breakers Isiand, rock removal ....... cubic yards.. 140,924 
O, ATSCMRL, TOG TOMMOVEL. .cccccccccccccccccseccd ee tines 510, 092 
10. ‘Troy to State Dam, rock removal.........-.... do.... 424,084 
Total rock PemovAal....cecaconcececsesccceces do.... 1,075, 100 
Amounting, at $10 per cubic yard, to .............-.-....--... 10, 751, 000. 00 
17, 734, 393. 40 
EE, BRIG o vtcenenitcetenade cintenelinages <tee 1, 773, 439. 34 
RR a hin ck teed ceeds iden vindadpdewtidncnccbnbbeteaial ses 19, 507, 832. 74 


% ESTIMATE OF COST OF IMPROVING THE HUDSON RIVER BETWEEN COx- 
SACKIB AND THE STATE DAM AT TROY TO SUCH AN EXTENT AS TO SECURE 
A NAVIGABLE CHANNEL 12 FEBT DEEP AT MEAN LOW WATER, THE CHANNEL 
TO BE 400 FEET WIDE FROM COXSACKIE TO FOOT OF BROADWAY, TROY, AND 
900 FERT WIDE FROM FOOT OF BROADWAY TO STATE DAM AT TROY, THE SIDE 
SLOPES IN ROCK TO BE ONE ON ONE, AND IN SAND ONE ON THREE. 


a. From Coxsackie to Albany. 








1, Coxsackie Shoal, dredging............cuble yards... 105, 072 
2. Stone House Bar, dredging ................... do.... §8, 323 
3. Willow Island Bar, dredging ...-.. ~uaetdivdand do.... 275,089 
4. Coeymans Shoal, dredging.................... can 60, 812 
6. Mulls Cross-Over, dredging ...............-..- do.... 867, 104 
6. Cedar Hill Bar, dredging ................ ..-.<- do.... 112,800 
Ve SPD Se, SE nn cnbcncccccusaeweneued ae 85, 938 
8. Van Wies Shoal, dredging .................... Go.... 223,362 
9. Bogart Light Shoal, dredging ...............- do.... 342,048 
10. Cuylers Bar, dredging.......................-. do.... 271,669 
NE nin ceansin dundee wemine soe do.... 1,903, 247 
Amounting, at 20 cents Ps. SE , Mbs ncuccdiveéniséions 8380, 649. 40 
11. Oversiaugh, removing 1,495 cubic yards rock, at $10 per 
cubic yard ...... nb dekcenhll San rebbibeniihoreeandiet seine candies 14, 950. 00 
395, 599. 40 
6. From Albany to State Dam. 
1. Kellogg Shoal, dredging .............. cubic yards.. 387,688 
2. Fish House Shoal, dredging .................. do.... 484, 126 
3. Round Shoal and Covills Folly, dredging....do.... 602,278 
4. Van Burens Bar, dredging .................-.-. Go.... 288, 829 
5. Washington Bar, dredging.................... do.... 356,350 
6. Washington Bar to foot of Broadway, dredg- 
OUP... .4.cnckduhnae tpnasrndh nase eicnnsdgee eee. 87, 988 
7. Foot of Broadway to State Dam, dredging ..do.... 509, 542 
ted GROG o cncnsscdetnnnsmacnts tage do.... 2,716, 801 
Amounting, at 20 cents per cubic yard, to................-..- 0543, 360. 20 
8 Breakers Island, rock removal........ cubic yards... 8, 942 
OG ATOSRRL BOM CORRO TR. oo sceccncescsvenwenncnie do.... 2, 824 
10. Foot of Broadway to State Dam, rock removal, 
CURLS WOE occ ncccncscdcdibulsvcscennnsdeees 81, 875 
Total rock removal.................- cubic yards.. 93, 641 
Amounting, at 810 p= SURES FARE, BO... cccsaiunsidennsweeeia tended 936, 410. 00 
BRE SR OOR: WEEE... ccnccccncsccuncsdseennbbete see eenaiie 350, 000. 00 
2, 225, 369. 60 
CompineOled, BO WOE DOME «on ccc ccs eek ck ccc dip cee eas 222, 536. 96 
TO on dcchctnecnin ciehaseiwengntsnmcsenenmnadnn’ diietlebiiice 2, 447, 906. 56 
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RECAPITULATION, 
No.1. For channel 22 feet deep and 400 feet wide from New York City to ll 
From Hudson City to Albany: 

Dredging 17,746,080 cubic yards, at 20 cents................-.- 


Removing 149,610 cubic yards rock, at $10..............-.....- 
Additional regulation Work... ........20.---- cecccccenscenceeee 


ee ae Pidicane 


ah a a i a ash eatin 


No. 2. For channel 22 feet deep and 400 feet wide from New York City to / 
aeaneay, Troy, and thence 22 feet deep and 200 feet wide to State / 
Troy. 

From Hudson to State Dam at Troy: 
Dredging 25,686,467 cubic yards, at 20 cents........... $5, 137, 2° 
Removing 1,224,710 cubic yards rock, at $10........... 2, 247 
I PRINS WIE 6 chown cn cccsccocnasbantcoesseesecen 





No. 8. For channel 12 feet deep and 400 feet wide from Coxsackie to si 
hrogaaiaa Troy, and thence 12 feet deep and 800 feet wide to State Da 
Troy. 

From Coxsackie to State Dam: 


Dredging 4,620,048 cubic yards, at 20 cents ......-...........-- #924, 009. 
Removing 95,136 cubic yards rock, at $10_.............-.....-. 951, 360 
ARES INI FP OOE oie onc cves vane saceseccesoccas cece 350, 000 

2,225, 369 
I alls ceric lind macnlnemie eats 222, 536 


SEE eG 60 Laake Beha deen banhénwebesdncka sdal cons weed bas 2, 447, 906 


In the Fifty-second Congress, whenthe members of the River 
and Harbor Committee were preparing their bill, they wer 
urged to incorporate in it provisions for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Engineers. Friends of the move- 
ment saw that there was no hope of the second project bein: 
adopted, involving a cost of nineteen millions; but it did noi 
seem unreasonable to hope that when so great a benefit could 
be secured by carrying out the first project aswell as the third, 
it also should be accepted, and therefore this course was sug- 
gested to the committee. Protest was made by friends at Troy, 
which, in my judgment, was not reasonable. 

People of Albany County have no reason to object to the depth 
of the channel being increased to the State dam to as great 
extent as is possible. The Albany district runs along the river 
front opposite Troy and includes West Troy with the Wat 
vliet Arsenal and Army gun factory. At this arsenal the Gov- 
ernment has expended over $2,000,000 within five years past in 
building up the gun factory, and if deep water can be obtained 
to the arsenal a further increase in the plant will be probable. 

Mr. Chairman, while pleading the cause of Hudson River i 
provement, I will gladly coiperate in reasonable efforts to sec 
deep water even beyond Troy. At present, under provision | 
river and harbor bill of Fifty-second Congress, contracts ha 
been made to complete work under the third estimate, costing 
$2,447,906, and the sundry civil bill carries each year requi 
appropriations to meet the demands of this contract. This w 
will be an immense improvement to the navigation by all riv: 
boats, and will prevent the annoying delays which for so ma 
years the large steamboats met with. Passengers will ! 
secure from the danger of being detained on the river betw 
Troy and New York. 

The question next to be considered is whether the Govern 
will further extend its aid soas to enable seagoing vess: 
reach Albany and Troy, and thereby to establish direct 
nection with the canals and to receive freight from canal)o 
and cars for direct shipment abroad. The Board of Engin 
is not willing to concede that sufficient inducement can be show 
unless a — canal from the Lakes to the Hudson is to be c 
structed. Then, ofcourse,an absolute necessity would exist / 
a ship channel in the Hudson. 

Mr. Chairman, does not the experience of other count 
warrant at once proceeding to undertake this work? [or 
nately we have at hand an object lesson which can we! 

ointed out as an encouragement to go to the additional exp: 

We find it in the history of the successful effort made to de: 
the St. Lawrence between Quebee and Montreal. So far | 
as 1825 the agitation of this project was commenced. At | 
time the available depth of the channel passing through ! 
St. Peter was not 10 feet 6 inches. 

For sixteen years the friends of the project strugg! 
have the work commenced, and finally in 1841 the gov: 
agreed that the improvement of navigation through Lak 
Peter should be considered among other public works. 

After that a dispute arose as to whether the natural chan 
or a straight channel be deepened, and in 1844 work was ¢ 
menced on the latter plan. Opposition grew so strong that. 
temporary suspension occurred in 1846, and a final suspension 1) 








1847 when, after expending some $350,000, the scheme was aban- 
oned. 
. In June, 1851, work was resumed in the natural channel, and 
in November of that year adepth of 12 feet6 inches was secured. 
In 1855 they obtained 16 feet 6 inches; in 1857, 18 feet; in 1865, 
90 feet; in 1878, 224 feet; and in 1882, 25 feet. On the 7th of No- 
vember, 1888, the St. Lawrence ship channel was opened to 274 
feet depth. As is the case wherever great works are under- 
taken, we find people of extensive experience discouraging the 
effort to deepen the Hudson. It was just the same in Canada, 
where provoking delays occurred because many prominent 
men would not believe any good could come from the under- 
taking. 

Now, we find that the difficulty at Montreal is to getsufticient 
wharfage for the ever rapidly increasing trade and commerce. 
When the canal was being constructed between Havreand Tan- 
carville in France it was asserted by experts that owing to en- 
gineering difficulties it could not be used, and others claimed 
that if successfully constructed it would not be used. Forseven 
years it has been open and is a greatsuccess. Weallremember 
the prophecies regarding the Suez Canal. 

A personal experience in connection with that work comes to 
my mind. I was going from Marseilles to Alexandria; on the 
steamer was the Baron de Lesseps accompanied by a number of 
his assistants. One of these gentlemen informed me that while 
willing to do all in his power to aid the baron, he had seen 
enough to convince him the canal would be a failure; that the 
sands of the desert would fill it up in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent. Yet, Mr. Chairman, what a grand success the enterprise 
has proven. It is now open for a length of 99 miles, is 72 feet 
wide and 21 feet deep, and is being enlarged. 

Another successful enterprise ranking among the most won- 
derfulengineering worksof the day should encourage us. At the 
beginning of this year the great Manchester ship canal was 
gpened. In seven years $75,000,000 have been expended to se- 
cure 26 feet minimum depth of water and 172 feetaverage width 
for the 354 miles, the length of the canal. 

Allusion has been made to-day to the interest taken by the 
people of the West in the movement for a shipcanal connecting 
the Lakes and the Hudson. I will not attempt to discuss this 
question. In the Fifty-second Congress an interesting report 
on the subject was made by Mr. Bentley of New York, from the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

The same committee in this Congress wiil report a similar 
measure, favoring an appropriation to be used in ascertaining 
the feasibility of constructing aship canal from the Great Lakes 
to the navigable waters of the Hudson River. Iam fullyaware, 
Mr. Chairman, that opinions differ widely as to the right of the 
General Government to expend money for canals; there can be 
no question, however, as to the power and practice of the Na- 
tional Government in such cases as this one of improving the 
Hudson, The expense will be small and the results may be 

rand, 

: The district I have the honor to represent, while naturally 
anxious for local improvements, could not be expected to support 
me in an effort to obtain assistance from the Government unless 
the general welfare of the people would be subserved. Fortu- 
nately we are well fortified in this respect by the opinions of 
able experts. Mr. S. A. Thompson, of Duluth, Minn., at the 
Albany meeting, said: 


1 am here to speak directly for the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth, and 
indirectly also as the representative of the people of a large portion of the 
West and Northwest whose interests are bound up with ours, and I have 
come to speak in favor of this proposed improvement of the Hudson River, 
because we are fully convinced that the cheap transportation furnished by 
the water way, of which this noble river is a part,is the chief corner stone of 
our present —— perity, and the only sure foundation on which to base our 
hope and belief that that prosperity is to endure and be increased. 

The Hudson being anintegral portionof the water way which connects the 
Great Lakes and the sea through United States territory, any improve- 
ment therein whereby navigation is made easier or safer, or the cost of 
transportation is lessened on account of the greater draft of the vessels 
which can use it, is, therefore, no longera matter of merely locai concern. 

An improvement of the Hudson which will allow ocean vessels to come to 
Albany will no doubt be greatly to the advantage of Albany, but the benefl- 
cial effects of that improvement will not be confined by any means to this 
city, nor to the State of New York, nor even to the ports on the Great Lakes 
from Oswego and Buffalo to Chicago and Duluth. Directly and indirectly, 
in greater or less degree, the proposed improvement, and every improve- 
ment made at any point in this water way, as has been so well said by Sec- 
retary Windom, affects tne nusiness and tne prosperity of every community 
and every individual from New York City to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains and from the Great Lakes and the Canadian boundary to the 
Gulf States on the south. 


These views were indorsed by many gentlemen from differ- 
ent parts of the country. With such encouragement, one rep- 
resenting the Albany district should feel an obligation to ask 
for further appropriations and the adoption of one of the larger 
projects considered by the Board of Engineers. Deep water 
once secured, local enterprise must be exerted to invite to our 
port shipments from abroad in vessels which will go back laden 
with products of the West. 
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Appropriations. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, 


OF MASSACHUSETI1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Monday 

Unanimous consent having be 
propriations— 

Mr, O’NEIL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The work of the present session being com 
pleted it is proper that a brief review should be made of the work 
done by the present Congress in order that the country may 
know what has been accomplished by the Democratic party, 
which is responsible for legislation in the year just closed, which 
is the first year in thirty that that party has had full control in 
the House, in the Senate, and the Executive. 

The people of this country will judge this Congress by the 
results of its labors, and not by the sarcastic taunts and biting 
flings of its opponents. When the Republican party came into 
power for the first time it had to stand exactly the same kind 
of talk and sneers of incompetency and inability that the Demo- 
crats of this Congress have had to stand from their Republican 
opponents. 

Then the Democrats could point to a long line of distinguished 
men who had managed the affairs of the country fora long period 
of years and turn to their Republican opponents and ask for a 
single man identified with the management of the nation’s af- 
fairs. During this Congress the taunt has been turned onas, 
and the Republican leaders, pointing to a long line of eminent 
men who have managed the affairs of the country for thirty 
years, have demanded of us that we point out our men of affairs 
to prove our ability to manage and control affairs; and when we 
have referred them to the first Administration of President 
Cleveland they respond by saying, ‘‘Ah! yes; but we had a Re- 
publican Senate to keep you from making blunders.” 

But the year just closed furnishes no such reason; we hav 
been in control and we are responsible for the legislation, be it 
good or bad, which the Fifty-third Congress has placed upon the 
statute books. 

On that record the Democratic party need not fear to appeal 
to the American people. Stripped of all the verbiage of debate, 
judged entirely by itsresults, the verdict of the people will be 
that under the trying circumstances the work undertaken was 
well done. 

The Democratic party, a national party, not confined to a 
single section, but broad as the whole sisterhood of States, rep- 
resenting the different theories of the different sections, had a 
hard task to perform to harmonize differences and equalize the 
burdens so they might set evenly as possible on all portions ol! 
the land. They had not that cohesive discipline which comes 
of thirty years of complete or partial control of the machinery 
of government. It was a grave problem they had to solve, and 
how well they have solved it let their opponents who haye de- 
cried their every effort tell, whether if they be given control of 
the country’s affairs they will undo any of the work done 
Fifty-third Congress. 

In extraordinary session they repealed the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman silver bill,a menace to the finances of the coun- 
try. It matters not now how long it took, or how it was done. 
It is the result the people look to. That law, the product of 
Republican legislation, was repudiated by its authors, and Sen- 
ator SHERMAN objected to its being named after him. After 
one of the most exhaustive sessions ever held by Congress the 
Democratic party has passed a tariff bill and repealed the Mc- 
Kinley law denounced by and repudiated by the people in the 
elections of 1890 and 1892. 

That bill does not suit a great many people. It was opposed 
very strongly on the floor of the House by two classes—the Re- 
publicans and the ultrafree traders. It is a bill which very 
materially modifies the McKinley law, and is 8} per cent lower 
than the Mills bill, which was indorsed by two Democratic na- 
tional conventions. It has materially reduced the taxes on all 
the necessaries of life. Contrary to the declarations of all the 
Republican speakers in recent campaigns, it has not put the du- 
ties so low as to ruin any of our great industries. 

In fact, if this bill has erred, it has erred in keeping some du- 
ties too high rather than too low. It has not given free coal to 
New England and California, but it has reduced the tax on it 
from 75 cents a ton to 40 cents. It has given free wool to the 
woolen manufacturers of the country, and a corresponding r 
duction on woolen goods, so that cheaper and better clothing 
can be had by the people, and not aline in the woolen schedule 
of the tariff act of 1894 should cause a single woolen manulac- 
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turer to reduce the wages of his operatives; and in addition to 
that, with increased opportunity to manufacture better goods 
out of the foreign wools which can be imported and mixed with 
our native wools, the workingmen should not only be as well 
paid but more permanently employed. So, too, with the cotton 
schedule. While the rates in the new law are too high on the 
low-grade goods, they are reasonable on the high-grade, and of- 
fer no excuse for the cutting down of wages in the cotton mills, 
and yet are low enough tocompel our manufacturers to use their 
best efforts to prevent their being overmatched by foreign com- 
petition. 

It gives free lumber for the homes of the people, and so it 
goes from one end of its provisions to the other, reducing the 
burdens of the people, not satisfying the radical free traders be- 
cause it did not meet their extreme views, and disgusting the 
Republicans because they can not go upon the stump and say 
with ghoulish glee this is the bill which destroyed the indus- 
tries of the country, and their stock in trade is gone. Now, the 
Democratic party has passed this bill, and the Republican party 
demands the overturn of the party in power and their own sub- 
stitution. Let them tell the people whether if they are re- 
turned to power they will overturn this law and reénact the 
McKinley law. The people have a right to know this. The 
people should be and will be fairly dealt with. 

Appeals to passion and prejudice will not deceive the Ameri- 
can people. hen the Republicans denounce this bill they 
must tell the people what they intend doing if returned to 
power. The tariff act of 1894 is not a perfect bill; no tariff 
act ever passed has been; but this law is a great measure of re- 
lief to the American people, and as such they will accept it. 

It did not give free Coal and iron ore, though it reduced them 
both nearly 00 per cent; and in this connection it must not be 
forgotten that the Republican party in the House, where a fair 
vote was taken on the question, was almost unanimously against 
free raw materials—coal, iron ore, wool, lumber, and salt. 

So itis with the appropriations of the present Congress, to 
which careful attention is called. The tables annexed show 
that the ee for the first session of the Reed, or 
Fifty-first Congress, was $494,456,248.65, and for the present 
Congress $490,668,369.51, making the excess $3,787,879.14 more 
than the appropriations for the present Congress. 
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Now, you are told that the reason this Congress has been abla 
o make so good a showing is that the Democrats have passed 
their bills for this session in the expectation of making them up 
by deficiencies in December. This is absolutely not so, for it 
has been the aim of the chairman of the committee, Governor 
SAYRES, supported by his party colleagues on the committee, to 
make these bills large enough to meet the needs of the Depart- 
ments, and have no deficiency called for at the next session. 

In addition to this, they say that all this economy comes from 
keeping the money away from the old soldiers, and yetan exam: 
ination of these tables willshow that while the Republicans in the 
first session of the Reed or Fifty-first Congress appropriated for 

nsions $123,779,368 the present Congress appropriated $151 ,- 

81,579, or $27,802,211 more for pensions than the Republicans 
of the Fifty-first Congress appropriated at its first session, and 
when the appropriation for the second session of this Congress 
will be made it will be seen that the total appropriations for 
nsions in the Fifty-third Congress will exceed those of the 
publican Fifty-first Congress by at least $10,000,000. 

In addition to this it shows by the annexed tables that this 
Congress has appropriated $15,000,000 more for the postal serv- 
ice than the Reed Congress in its first session. So that, briefly 
summarized, this Congress has passed the bill repealing the sil- 
ver purchasing act and so restored confidence in our currency. 

It has passed a tariff bill which, according to the figures fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department, will save to the people in 
five years $174,000,000. 

It has passed appropriation bills, large enough to meet the 
wants of the Government which are three and three-quarter 
millionsless than the amountappropriated by the Reed Congress. 

It has passed a pension bill for the benefit of the veterans of 
the war which is large ——— to give to every man who is 
alive to-day who served in that army a pension equal to the 
average annual pension now paid. 

It passed a pension appropriation bill carrying $27,800,000 more 
than the Reed Congress. 

All its acts were in line of the pledges it made to the people, 
and while it has not done all it might have wished, the Demo- 
cratic party, responsible for all the legislation of the present 
Congress, having full confidence in the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, appeals to that intelligence for an indorsement of its acts. 


TaBLe A.— Tabular history of appropriation bills, first and second sessions of the Fifty-third Congress; estimates and eceian Jor the fiscal year 1894-'95; and 
approp n 


riations for the fiscal year 1893-'94, 











at the last session of the Fifty-second Congress. 











Reported to Passed the Reported to Passed the fs . 
7108 Estimates, the House. House. the Senate. Senate. Law, 1894-'95. | Law, 1893-04. 
» 188.0 |_| | |__| —____ 
Amount Amount. Amount Amount. Amount 
Agriculture........... cipnae $3, 215, 643.06 | $3, 208,183.06 | $4, 225,183.06 | $3, 222,023.06 | $3, 323, 500. 00 
DT ncndnalaakarpukianen , 924. 68 , 606, 384.68 | 23,611, 384.68 | 23,592, 884.68 | 24, 225, 639. 78 
Diplomatic and consular. , 509, 738. 76 1, 580, 438. 76 1, 591, 218. 27 1, 563, 918. 76 1, 557, 445. 00 
District of Columbia a...............-- 206, 473. 57 5, 854, 538. 57 5, 887, 088. 57 5, 544, 593. 57 5, 413, 223. 91 
Fortifications . .....ccccccccsccccescccccccccese cocese 224, 654, 00 2,779, 104. 00 2, 836, 604. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 
TAINS on anne clan qudndenans Salaaeoutemas acne 735,518.90 | 9,327,386.69 | 9, 404,248.49 | 9, 329, 648. 49 7, 854, 240. 38 
Legislative, ete ...........-.eeeeees epenenssnanashec > 105, 787.29 | 21, 348,739.79 | 21,378,315.79 | 21, 308, 295. 79 21, 865, 802. 81 
Military Academy 283. 08 401, 283. 08 410, 203. 08 410, 203. 08 406, 523. 08 432, 556. 12 
BROT < cesocceccccccccesencosccenscqcegscccocesescss 25, 280, 930.27 | 25, 339, 580. 27 , 215, 080.27 | 25,437,105.30 | 25, 327, 126.72 22, 104, 061. 38 
DPOMBIOM » oo cccccctnccsecessceccccccescs sonees cdeccs 151, 581, 570. 00 | 151,581, 570.00 | 151, 581,570.00 | 151, 581, 570.00 | 151, 581,570.00 | 166, 531, 350. v0 
Post-Office b....... 87, 470, 599.55 | 87, 240,599.55 | 87, 236,599.55 | 87, 236,599.55 | 87, 236, 599.55 84, 004, 314. 22 
River and harbor . 9, 458, 689. 56 9, 588, 689.56 | 12,771, 180. 12, 946, 680.00 | 11,473, 180.00 (@) 
Sundry civil....... $2, 308, 642.80 | 32, 523,383.80 | 35, 061,685.70 | 36, 202,166.70 | 34, 209,776.05 | e 41,716, 311.15 
DOR vccvscescecencséccncocdsaesce soncccessess 369, 837, 793. 40 | 370, 209, 846.52 | 379, 981, 094.15 | 382, 748, 367.49 | 377, 223,143.75 | 381, 238, 199.75 
Urgent deficiency, recoinage silver, etc...........- 800, 000. 00 300, 000. 00 306, 000. 00 806, 000. 00 306, 000. 00 
Further urgent deticiency, assistant custodians, etc. 338, 000. 00 338, 000. 00 870, 588. 33 870, 588. 33 870, 588. 33 
Further urgent deficiency, customs, census, etc... 1, 651, 896. 31 1, 889, 455. 86 1, 889, 455. 86 1, 889, 455. 86 1, 968, 470. 86 
Further urgent deficiency, U. 8. courts, eto ....... f 17,012,627.31 338, 958, 00 338, 958. 00 453, 278. 00 453, 278. 00 768, 278. 00 22, 277.086.36 
Further urgent deficiency, engraving and print- ’ ' meen 
Ang, COUTTS, OO .... 2... ccccccccccccesccccccccccs 1, 237, 255. 66 1, 242, 255. 66 1, 785, 889. 66 1, 842, 304. 66 1, 854, 304. 66 
Further urgent deficiency, printing and customs. . 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 , 000. 00 350, 000. 00 
Deficiency, 1894, and prior years.................-+ 4, 890,593.78 | 5, 005,032.58 | 7,910,219.96 | 7,939,551. 41 6, 202, 903. 91 
IRMA sss eers be ode a eed uo Seek cabs 412, 244, 737. 24 | 378, 944, 497.15 | 379, 673, 548. 62 393, 046, 525. 96 395, 899, 546.24 | 389, 043,689.51 | 403, 515, 586. 11 
Miscellaneous ......ccccccoccccccccccccsccccccccces Fy PER IRGT Jas. cc ccteccec cloccccseccteccces |ttrteteeeeceeeee |itetereeeecee nes , 000. 00 520, 499. 18 
Total, regular annual appropriations ........ | 419, 588, 160. 71 |.......22+ eeneee |  ivdiniadasnesee eT PET | aS auth deal 889, 593, 689.51 | 404, 036, 085. 29 
Permanent annual appropriations ed, cathe uae A101, O74, 680.00 |. ..... 2.2.2... Joceseeenceserees Td loess Hiewonsoscetosens 'A1OL, 074, 680. 00 | 4115, 468, 273. 92 
Grand total, regular and permanent annual 
SN Gnakansnbcnnentanaimeneinns 520, 662, 840. 71 | ad | ie | i a i i 490, 688, 369.51 | 519, 504, 359. 21 











a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia meget by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1895 at $265,083.93) 


which are payable from the revenues of the water de; 
© Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from 
¢ This is the amount estimated for rivers and harbors for , exclusive of $4, 
estimates. ‘The amount that can be profitably expended " in that fiscal year, as 


pages 192-7.] 


revenues and 


out of the Treasury. a 
885,000 required to meet contracts authorized by law included in the sundry civil 
reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $43,760,611. [Book of Estimates for 1599, 


d@ No river and harbor bill was passed for 1894, but the sum of $14,166,153 was included in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river 


and harbor impro 


vements. 


¢ This amount includes 914,200,108 P carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and for improvements under the Mississipp! 


River and the Missouri Ri 


ver mission. 
This amount includes mene —— and claims audited and certified as due the several Pacific railroad companies. 


I 
g This amount includes afi. wes 


No amount is includ estimates of permanent annual approp’ 


pase 267, Book of Estimates for 1895: ‘“‘ Nors.—The Secre of the Treseary having recommended the repeal of the sugar-bounty 
or obo 


the fiscal year 1895. In case the law is not repealed, 000 will be required for the 
¢ This is the amount submitted by the Secre of the in the ann 
ascartainable until two years after the close of the year. 


ency for pensions for the fiscal a od 


1893. 

s for 1895 for bounty on sugar, fur the reason stated in the following note on 
law, no estimate is submitted 
which should be added to the sum total of the estimates for 1895. 
ual for the fiscal year 1894, the exact amount appropriated not being 
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TaBLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, and by extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Conzress, fiscal years 
1891 to 1895, inclusive. 

































































Fifty-first Congress. | Fifty-second Congress. Fifty ao. Con 
Title. ] Y 1... > we ese ae 
First sesion, |Second session,|First session, Second session, Fares te first 
1891. 1892. 1893. 1824. regu _— ssions, 
895 
i a a 
RU oa ae) el ae a ee 81,799, 100.00}  $3,028,153.50 | 83, 232, 995. 50 | 00 | 06 
ae. Se MS, SE. eccae ash abusana nag eeaiaeee 24, 206, 471.79 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 308, 499. 82 73 | 68 
Diplomatic and consular.... .......-----22---- scence nee ee cons cone cone seee 1,710, 815, 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 00 | 76 
a sciuas eiesainauseeauaiananiieiaine 5, 769, 544. 15 5,597, 125. 17 5, 317, 973. 27 | a1 | 57 
IND odin cand senddcuseuse anes sans qubnannsncedonquenevesgeeeesatsnss 4, 232, 935. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 | 2, 210, 055. 60 | 00 
Te oe hae tinh sdindichnenebh booageeoedanndakmaaeteltek v6 hurd 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 664, O47. 84 | 7, 84, 240. 38 49 
I Don see emakdaeetiioues dqaceehesceennquicact 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 | 21, 865, 802. 81 79 
Military Academy 435, 296. 11 2, 064. 64 428, 917. 33 | 432, 556. 12 | 03 
TT cnink oncnngunackiid GaGendcqnenaseenenedtecncadeecdeneusaseueenscocenseys 24, 136, 035. 53 31, 541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 | 22, 104, 061. 38 | , 827, 126. 72 
Pension, including deficiencies ¢ 123, 779, 368. 35 164, 550, 383. 34 154, 411, 682. 00 180, 681, 074. 85 | 159,581, 570. 00 
eo dian ca caleiel 72, 226, 698. 99 77, 907, 222. 61 80, 331/276.73 | 84, 004, 314. 22 | 87, 236, 599. 55 
River and harbor ih, SUG Cok dn. rick andepied 21, 154, 218. 00 |... Be a | 11, 473, 180. 00 
a Oo en dele nnenhannaetgade asin, atin ae | ¢ 88, 388, 562. 7: 27, 665, 076. 93 | 41, 716, 311. 15 | 34, 209, 776. 05 
CNSNE: GONE DOr WOMEEOED 5... 5c cca dccnccncnscechescdcocecccoseus 13, 295, 541. 61 | 9, 364, 148. 62 9, 230, 859. 50) 8, 127, 361. 51 | 11, 820, 545. 76 
RII i cn cin neta eed became nenas arena =eee $56, 121,211.68 | 399,238,522.19 | 382,527,385.89 | 403,515,586. 11 | 889, 013, 689. 51 
I oe chs naeenllémbemnantideseheiantial 7,010, 905.27 | 419, 498, 531. 10 3, 208, 922. 82 | 520, 499. 18 | 550, 000. 00 
é a BRIIOIN nbc con vuwscséus sacs sccaeungee $63, 132,116.95 | 418,787,053. 29 | 385, 736, 208. 71 404, 036, 085. 29 B89, 593, 689. 51 
Sesmanenaled ae hten thie ieeediedeiiesadwasedesmheas € 131, 324, 131.70 | ¢ 122, 486,203.00 | ¢ 121, 863,880.00 | ¢ 115, 468, 273. 92 } ¢€101,074, 680. 00 











WAGE 2c. iol ii dostallecnh cath piamednsbohaponciyrhednsesbtagedned 494, 456, 248. 65 541, 223, 861. 29 | 507, 600, 188. 71 519, 504, 359. 21 | 490, 668, 379. 51 
| 




















a Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,332; 1894, on 
account of 1893, $14,149,724.85. 

’ This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

¢ This amount includes #978, 188.74 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims 

d This amount includes 815,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the specific sum of #00,000 appropriated for that purpose. 

e This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 
permanent indefinite TE Oe except that to the amount thus submitted for 1891, $101,628.453, there are added expenditures under permanent appro- 
priations made by the Fifty-first Congress subsequent to said estimate, as follows: Salaries a and consular service, 827,756.79; redemption na- 
tional-bank notes, $23,553,298.50; expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coinage of silver bullion. #210,593.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39, and repay- 
ments to importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915, 28528; in all, $29,695,678.70. 





Nearly Fifty Million Dollars More Tax for Sugar Under the | these Senators represent great industries which require and are 


Gorman Bill Than Under the Bounty Law. entitled to the watchful and protective care of this nation, as 
idinciieadi against the low wage competition abroad. 
It will not do, therefore, for the Democracy to accept this bill 
SPEECH as it comes weighted down from the Senate, and then excuse its 
oF action with a flat, stale, and unprofitable promise of better things 
in the future. We all know that Alabama, Ohio, and Northern 
1 x i) 7 ; nae os te ’ es 
H ON e GE O RG E D e M E I K L E J O H N ; New York have iron ore; California itsafruitindustry; Virginia, 
OF NEBRASKA, {llinois, West Virginia, and Maryland their soft coal; New 
; Jersey its silk and pottery; Indiana its tin-plate and plate-glass 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, works; Missouri its lead-ore industry; Louisiana its sugar; Ten- 
Monday, August 18, 1894, nessee its marble, and Illinois its barbed-wire works; andsolong 


as those industries continue to need the encouraging or pro- 
tective aid of Congress, the Democratic Senators who, in whole 
or in part, represent these States, will not consent to sacrifice 
them on the altar of ‘ tariff reform.” These men are for a low 
tariff—on the industries of other than their own States! Like 
Mark Twain and the lightning rod, they believe “ tariff reform” 
is safest afar off: they do not want it put up on their premises! 

How it is possible for the Democracy in this House to accept 
this Gorman Senate tariff bill in the teeth of the recent letter 
from their great apostle and executive leader of “tariff reform” 
is a gastronomic conundrum which political historians will puz- 
zle their brains to solve. 

That letter is as follows: 

[Personal.] 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, July 2, 1894. 

My DEAR Sir: The certainty that a conference will be ordered between 

the two Houses of Congress for the purpose of adjusting differences un the 


subject of tariff legislation makes it also certain that you will be again called 
on to do hard service in the cause of tariff reform. 


HE INSISTS ON “PARTY HONESTY AND GOOD FAITH.” 
My public life has been so closely related to the subject, I have so longed 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I assume that it is the purpose of the Demo- 
cratic majority on this floor to lower its flag of ‘‘ tariff reform” 
and to surrender without terms to the Senate on the tariff ques- 
tion; to accept the so-called Gorman Senate bill, with its 634 
amendments, with taxed raw material, with taxed coal andiron, 
and a “tax” on sugar, which alone will amount to at least #43,- 
000,000 per annum, in lieu of the bounty policy on sugar that 
has cost the people an average of but $9,350,000 per annum since 
its enactment in 1890. 

It is proposed to lower the duties on a great many articles, the 
major portion of which the common people donot buy, and thus 
decrease taxation at the expense of the wages of the laboring 
man and then put the tax under the misnomer of “ tariff reform” 
back on sugar, on a hovsehold necessity of which the poor man 
uses more in proportion than the rich. This proposed action 
will be the most abject surrender to a Democratic Senatorial mi- | ,,).! qcetunaticiemamn ond I tote ne one subject, 5 | so longed 
nority of which we have any account in political history. fellow-countrymgn as @ result of their trust and nee te, Ge Dane 

It will be a capitulation to the ‘‘ protective ” idea, which per- | cratic party, that Lhope no excuse is necessary for my earnest appeal to 
meates the whole bill as amended. Itis the product of selfish a in this crisis you strenuously insist upon party honesty and good 
bargains and a sacrifice of principle typical of the disgraceful Jaith and a sturdy adherence to Democratic principles. 


101 J : A I believe these are absolutely necessary conditions to the continuation 
rout of the friends of the Administration. It carries a repudia- | Democratic existence. ee 


tion of platform pledges and campaign promises, and it buries anaes rae of the fooling that thisconference v ill present the best 

66g ” * “ - . M« née Only hope of true Democracy. ndications point to its action as 
the ‘‘issue” of tariff reform beyond the hope of resurrection. the reliance of those who desire the genuine fruition Pe I Jemocratic ‘ tort, 
It is not what was solemnl promised nor what the Democrats | the fulfillment of Democratic pledges, and the redemption of Demovratic 
of the country had the right to expect. promises to the people. To reconcile differences in the details comprised 


° oe : e . : within the fixed and well-defined lines of principle will not be the sole task 
It will not do to say that it isa step in the right direction, | of the conference; but as it seems to me its members will aiso have in 
nor that it is the best result possible. Tell the truth; far better | charge the question whether Democratic principles themselves are to be saved 
is it to confess that it is all the “tariff reform” which the De- | "domed 
mocracy can attain—bocaus : - } DEMOCRACY “FAILS IN ABILITY.” 
meng Seemed oe eS the — arene in their own | here is no excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and 
: se 0 ca. iferences Of Op nion on the tariff temper of the rank and file of the Democracy. They aredowncast uncer the 
question among the great leaders of their party. These differ- | assertion that their party /ails in ability to manage the Government. and 
ences will continue to exist and will make promises impossible they are apprehensive that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail: but 


n they are much more downcast and apprehensive in their fear that Dera 
of fulfillment so long as there are found in the States which | cratic principles may be surrendered. ee ee ee ee 
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In these circumstances they can not do otherwise than to look with confi- 
dence to you and those who with you have potrietenny. and sincerely cham- 
'pioned the cause of tariff reform within Democratic lines and guided by 
, Democratic nciples. This confidence ts vastly augmented by the action 
| anes your leadership of the House of Representatives upon the bill now 
pending. 

THE BILL MEANS “PARTY PERFIDY AND PARTY DISHONOR.” 


Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this 
bill in its present form and as it will be submitted to the conference, falls 
far short of the consummation for which we have long labored, for which 
we have suffered defeat without discouragement; which in its anticipation 
gave us a ar ae ery in our day of triumph, and which, in its —_— of 
accomplishment is so interwoven with Democratic pledges and Democratic 
success, that our abandonment of the cause or the principles upon whieh it 
rests. means party perfidy and party dishonor. 

One topic will be submitted to the conference which embodies Democratic 
a so directly that it can not be compromised. We have in our plat- 

orms and in every way possible declared in favor of the free importation of 
raw materials. e have again and again promised that this should be ac- 
corded to our people and our manufacturers as soon as the Democratic party 
was invested with the power to determine the tariff policy of the country. 

The party now has that power. Weare as certain to-day as we have ever 
been of the grees benefit that would accrue to the country from the inaug- 
uration of this policy, and nothing has occurred to release us from our ob- 
ligation to secure this orouaee to our people. It must be admitted that 
no tariff measure can accord with Democratic principles and promises, or 
bear a genuine Democratic badge, that does not provide for free raw mate- 
rials. In these circumstances it may well excite our wonder that Democrats 
are willing to depart from this the most Democratic of all tariff ee 
and that the inconsistent absurdity of such a proposed departure should be 
emphasized by the suggestion that the wool of the farmer be put on the free 
list and the protection o, ay taxation be placed around the iron ore and coal 
of corporations and capitalists. 

THE PARTY CAN NOT FACE THE PEOPLE WITH ‘‘SUCH OUTRAGEOUS DIs- 
CRIMINATIONS.” 


How can we face the people after indulging in such outrageous discrimina- 
tione and violations of principle? 

It is quite apparent that this question of free raw materials does not ad- 
mit of adjustment on any middle ground, since their subjection to any 
rate of tariff taxation, great or small, is alike violative of Democratic prin- 
ctple and Democratic good faith. 

hope you will not consider it intrusive if I say something in relation to 
another subject which can hardly fail to be trou me to the conference. 
1 refer to the adjustment of tariff taxation on sugar. ‘ 

Under our ay platform and in accordance with our declared party pur- 
poses, sugar is a legitimate and logical article of revenue taxation. nfor- 
tunately, however, incidents have accompanied certain stages of the legis- 
lation which will be submitted to the conference that have aroused in 
connection with this subject a natural Democratic animosity to the methods 
and mantpulations of trusts and combinations. 


THD “TRUST” A DELICATE SUBJECT. 


I confess to sharing in this feeling; and yet it seems to me we ought, if 
possible, to sufficiently free ourselves from prejudice to enable us coolly to 
weigh the considerations which, in formula tariff legislation, ought to 

© our treatment of sugar as a taxable article. While no tenderness 
should be entertained for trusts, and while I am ae opposed to grant- 
ing them, wnder the guise of tariff taxation, any opportunity to further their 
— methods, I suggest that we ought not to be driven away from the 
Jemocratic ciple and which lead to the taxation of sugar by the 
fear, quite likely ex rated, that in carrying out this principleand policy, 
we may indtrectly and inordinately encourage a combination of sugar refin- 
ing interests. I know that in present conditions this is a delicate ect and 
I Spgcess ate the depth and strength of the feeling which its treatment has 
aroused, 

I do not believe we should do evil that good maycome, but it seems to me 
that we should not forget that our aim is the completion of a tariff bill, and 
that in taxing sugar con geaper purposes and within reasonable bounds, 
whatever else may be s of our action, we are in no danger of running 
counter to Democratic principle. With all there is at stake there must be 
in the treatment of this article some ground upon which we are all willing 
to stand, where toleration and conciliation may be allowed to solve the 
— without demanding the entire surrender of fixed and conscientious 
convictions. 

L ought not to prolong this letter. If what I have written is unwelcome, 
I beg you to believe in “ae intentions. 

In the conclusions of conference touching the numerous items which 
will be considered, the people are not afraid that their interests will be neg- 
lected. They know that the general result, so far as these are concerned, 
will be to place home necessaries and comforts easier within their reach, 
and to insure better and surer compensation to those who toil. 


HOW HE OPPOSED THB INCOME TAX, 


We all know that a tariff covering all the varied interests and conditions 
of a country as vast as ours, must of necessity be largely the result of hon- 
orable adjustment and eo: . Lexpect very few of us can say when 
our measure is perfected that all the features are entirely as we would pre- 
fer. You know how much I deprecated the incorporation in the proposed 
bill of the income-tax feature. In matters of this kind, however, do 
not violate a fixed and recognized Democratic doctrine we are willing to 
defer to the judgment of a majority of our Democratic brgthren. I think 
there is a general agreement that this is party duty. 

This is more palpably mt when we realize that the business of our 
country timidly stands and watches for the result of our efforts to perfect 
tariff legislation, that a quick and certain return of pros; ty waits upon 
a wise adjustment, and that a confiding people still trust in our hands t 
prosperity and well-be 

The Democracy of the land plead most earnestly for the speedy comple- 
tion of the tariff legislation ch their representatives have undertaken, 
but they demand not less earnestly that no stress of necessity shall tempt those 
they trust to the abandonment af Democratic principle. 

Yours, very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Hon. WILLIAM L, WILSON. 


And yet all the absurdities and inconsistencies, involving aban- 
donment of principle, perfidy and dishonor, pointed out in this 
letter are to be accepted by the Democracy of this House. The 
banner of ‘ tariff reform” is to be trailed in the dust, the Dem- 
ocratic rallying cry is to be dissipated and Democrats are to 
deliberately brand themselves as accomplices of those guilty of 
** party perfidy and party dishonor.” Well may PresidentCleve- 


————=», 


land ask how the Democracy this fall can talk to the tarmerg 
from the stump after making raw wool free while taxing woolen 
manufactures? How confront the people with taxed sugar and 
with the taxed coal and iron of corporations and capitalists after 
destroying the flocks of the farmers by placing wool on the free 
list? 



































REDUCTION ON WOOLEN GOODS COMES OUT OF THE FARMER 


The people are told by our Democratic friends that there wil 
be a saving on woolen goods under this bill. The facts about 
this have been so well stated by my friend from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] that I beg here to repeat what he has told us on this 
point. He said: 

The gentleman from Tennessee has called special attention to the rei 
tion of the duty on woolen goods as a great relief to the people, yet every 
dollar of that reduction must come out of the farmers who keep sheep ani 
who compose a large proportion of our population. Woo! has been put on 
the free list, and the duties on woolen goods have been reduced to the exten 
of the compensatory duties to cover the duty on wool. The farmers of the 
country have been chosen by the Democratic leaders for the sole sacritice 
on the altar of free raw materials. The farmers’ wool, the farmers’ lum 
ber, and certain of the Northern farmers’ products that have to meet Cana 
dian competition have been put on the free list; but the free raw materia 
theory of the Democratic party has ended there. Even the crudest of a 
ae materials—coal and iron ore—are retained on the protected 

t. 

The reduction of the duties on woolen goods, coming as they do almost en 
tirely out of the farmers who keep sheep, affects mainly fine imported goois 
worn by the well-to-do—for very few woolen goods worn by the mass 
are imported. The reduction of duties on woolens, on the basis of the im 
ports of 1893, is $18,428,889, and an examination of the list of articlesimporte | 
will show that more than $12,000,000 of the duties thus remitted came no! 
from anything used by the masses of the people, but from wool plushes, em- 
broideries, Axminster carpets, fine cloths and dress goods, and fashionable 
garments used by ons of le means—those who havea fancy forsome- 
thing imported, ‘ ih, you w’’—and who could have continued to 
pay these duties to the Government without feeling the burden, if the burd« 
of such duties falls on the consumer. 

And of the $2,404,319 of duties remitted on cotton goods, at least $2,000,000 
was on imported goods used only by the well-to-do. 

DECREASING DUTIES ON LUXURIES. 


So, too, the average farmer, mechanic, or other laborer will 
dance with joy when he discovers that after having voted (per- 
haps) for Mr. Cleveland in November, 1892, just for ‘‘achange,” 
this great tariff reform party putsa $43,000,000 tax on sugar, re- 
duces the tax on Havana cigars, ete., over $1,400,000, reduces 
the tax on the rich man’s brandy 80 cents a gallon, takes off over 
$430,000 of taxation on foreign paintings and statuary to ticklo 
the aesthetic tastes of the farmers, reduces the tax on fino os- 
trich feathers and imported flowers $265,000 per annum for the 
benefit, presumably, of the daughters of the aforesaid farmers. 
takes $400,000 off of opium, over $200,000 off of fine cut class, and 
so on down the list of luxuries imported for and used chiefly by 
the rich. This is reform with a vengeance! 

Nowonder the Senator from Missouri, in turning the calcium 
light on this tariff bill and exposing the tribulations of the De- 
mocracy in framing it, was led to say: 

Sir, were it not for this tariff 1 could now indulge in the ecstacy of that 
well-known hymn— 


“There shall I bathe my wearied soul 
In seas of endless rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 

No wonder Mr. MILLS, one of the present Democratic leaders 
in the Senate and the author of the famous Mills bill, speaking 
of this Gorman compromise bill in aspeech delivered in the Sen- 
ate on the 15th of August, 1894, was led to exclaim: 

Mr. President, I have not risen either to attack or defend the bill which 
has recentl — Congress and is now awaiting the signature of the Presi- 
dent. It "meme the least that wecan say about that measure the bet/er 1! 
will be. Itis the most remarkable measure that has ever found itself upon the 
pages of the statute books of any country. It is a phenomenon in pvlitical 

5 cially is it so when we consider that this is a popular gov- 
ernment and that legislation in a popular government is the crystalizalion 
of the c will. J make bold to say here to-day that that bill does not rejiect 
the sentiment of one thousand people of the United States. 

I do not think I will be far from the truth when I say there is not a Repub- 
lican In the United States who favors it. I do not think I will be far amiss 
when I say there is not a Populist in the United States who favorsit, judging by 
the votes of vheir representatives in this Chamber. I do not believe I will 
be far from the truth when I ~ that the great masses of the Democratic peo- 
pleof the United States condemn tt. It is the product, as we all know, of five 
or six, or at best seven, members on this floor. 

4 100 PER CENT DUTY ON BARBED WIRE. 

We have heard no end of talk from our Democratic friends 
about the McKinley rate of duty on barbed wire. Now, whatare 
the facts? Less than twenty years ago barbed wire was too ex- 
pensive for ordinary use; it cost from 14 to 18 cents a pound. 

The Republican policy was to protect and encourage its home 
manufacture. This not only gave labor employment, but ied to 
such large investments of capital that competition has reduced 
the price of this article to 1¢ cents per pound at the mills, and 
it is old to farmers at from 2 to 3 cents per pound! The ‘ Wil- 
son bill”—no longer a thing of life, as it passed the House, con- 
tained this curious anomaly as tobarbed wire. It placed a high 
ad valorem rate on barbed wire, but let in free the raw materi:! 
of which it is made, which gave the manufacturers a chance to 
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inerease their profits without reaucing the price of wire to the 
farmers, and after a great deal of debate in the Senate this bill 
goes to the President with a duty on barbed wire of 1i cents per 
pound, eguivalent to nearly 100 per cent ad valorem. 

HIGH DUTY ON GLOVES AND MITTENS. 

These are only sample bricks of the way in which this Sen- 
ate tariff bill is constructed. I can add, however, that the duty 
on gloves and mittens is kept at a figure that will prove a heavy 
burden on the common people. They are taxed at 40 per cent, 
from whichit results that gloves at 4! cents a pair are made to 
pay over 16 cents tax per pair from a Democratic standpoint; 
while gloves at 81 cents a pair are made, by the same process of 
reasoning, to pay a tax or duty of over 32 cents per pair, and 
gloves costing $1.04 a pair will be taxed 41 cents. 

INCREASING TAXATION ON NECESSARIES. 

The Democracy, in and out of convention, on and off the stump, 
on street corners and in highways, have never ceased to de- 
nounce the McKinley act as “unconstitutional,” as a piece of 
legislation steeped in ‘‘ fraud,” and full of ‘‘ robbe~,” of the peo- 
ple; and yet we find in this Senate tariff bill the following in- 
creases in duties over those fixed by the McKinley bill: 

Increases over existing law. 


Para- | 





cant Per cent 
graph, Articles. of 
pres- increase 
ent law} 
A. 1 | Acetic acid, specific gravity not exceeding 1.047._.....-...-. 
8 | Compounds, AICOHOIG, Ti. &. P.. ...~ 6.2000. censoeseceeeese.s.. 
21 | Collodion, in finished or partly finished articles........... 
26 | Bark for dyeing or tanning, etc., other than hemlock. .... 


OP 1, CRORE OEE wm dcaniet dhe ecnnenccdendscsvenébnenbbeeteusioasaseendes 
79 | Castile soap- ... 





GC 1 T Wire, COVETOR Weer CCCI, OG no oe cc nrc cccnes cccasecsecun 
Wire, card for manufacture of card clothing. -............- 
Wire rope and strand made of— 
fron, galvanized, smaller than No. 16 and not smaller 
| SI ee We ES pentena ncn camidanten Gemmonaien 2. 61 
Steel, galvanized, smaller than No. 16 and not smaller 
j ee ee ere a rtbnied itis 7.45 
Steel, galvanized, smaller than 26 wire gauge.-_........ 212. 58 
Wire cloths, ete., galvanized, smaller than 10 and not 
smaller than 16 spuibdaguwipnties puihebcsitndadediniidbegetuii 81.04 
ROS |) Deaives, WRC TE, GRO ahi ctedcceines Dente cena tanta ntinin 145. 58 
176 | Horse, mule, or ox shoes of wrought iron or steel......... 27. 16 
ey eo carticceicnsd ceuibdh entaicieh tncmageiil 20. 31 
216 | Umbrella and parasol ribs, ete..................-.....-..---- 11. I 
ek gL ee oe . 30 
190 | Bronze powder -_- biota aieptahis ie iaailciiieertitedinhaenniell 10. 31 








D. 220 | Sawed boards, deals, planks, ete., of cedar, lancewood, 
| ebeny, mahogany, satinwood, ete.................-..-...- 66. 66 
E. 726 | Molasses. a ean dials adéshd ceute ieee dane dite Capbidinababedad 100 
726 | Sugar: 
OE 8 eee ee 100 
237 | Above No. 16: 
| a i iid a igeaintidin ecig th te ginipdh nities plicit cali dali 185. 79 
II 62-2: stile tenes illite aeiaindiaemineatetmulaldabesatelanatign 236 
| SED Ronniitpcan sdghat ees cssiaecndthineaas seRaine stan 569. 68 
St et PD chipaneivedan debtantdseage eee aie wah 66. 25 
Barley: 
0 Ee aides tansp inten ttinitiiiicanicicten sbetlbeiecaineiiaamemminiin 10. 19 
PE, Bald os Dalai eles teas cen ce eta neon ain center dditeinien epaiels Wien 88. 09 
2| Rye aantbdmeess 304. 86 
} Dates ‘i 100 
| Pineapples_. —- 100 
| GNU do dalnvbo dina Jeceauk 1, 94 
ee ae 100 
re re ae ea ne ee eee 100 
a 50 
Se ae err OI IE sae cient machen Gp gpiben Wininppniceagineorhn 2. 67 
Be 0 eI: CEEOL oncnicmcmoddawinhaduineain teuiemmiheine din win 18. 91 
i oa ccinenes atk clans ettinltindnanenth wdians ieee! 100 
I i ies adage: i cial petite 16. 75 
312 | Meats, dressed or undressed.................----- escess----- 100 
666 | Orchids, lily of the valley, ete..... ..........-2-..2 22-22... 100 
H. 340 | Ginger-ale and ginger-beer bottles containing less than } 
|} oOfapint........ ieieieutind mudhalbaeedkidadtaeantien ami dinesttiinninhinteel 15. 95 
341 | Mineral waters containing not more than I pint and not 
UD 1 NU a. tisdinnde dh endalidmebnwensavnel dedkudauake 2. 41 
I. 352 | Knit shirts and drawers valued not morethan $1.50 dozen- 42. 86 
ee Gn, ON, WOOO BOO. COG oni on cnccessemenercc co cnnwesnesens 12. 50 
eee 8 Sen GING FOOD CRO UI on ones cnds eens coms ccccuseseccccauce 26. 34 
Fe OD GO a oo cc edicntdnn coca cccencewcnnchuscetss 12. 50 
I ae is declines nm od aibeeinn 14, 22 
N. 43 | Cork bark, cut into squares or cubes_............-.. niaiabbiginn 160, 42 
454 | Precious stones: 
| Cut, but not set.............. Sian eadtiedl shawteedamed 150 
| I a erin 20 
I cea 150 
557 | Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut-..-- 100 
Re EES SI a hs ee 80 


What must be thought of a party which can denounce a Re- 
publican measure as ‘‘robbery ” and then deliberately set up an 
act to increase rates which they have denounved as unconstitu- 
tional? Such a party forfeits the respect of the peo 


ple; its 
leaders are no longer entitled to be listened to when they de- 


nounce the McKinley bill; their word and their good faith have 
been discredited by their own acts. 
REDUCTIONS NOT GENUINE—THE VETERANS HAVE PAID THEM. 
Under this Senate tariff bill, gentlemen, you will try to make 
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a show of reduction of taxation, but mucb of that reduction will 
come from wool and luxuries and it will nearly all be put back 

9 It is the old Democratic story of reductions and an 
issue of bonds to make up the deficiencies! Already you have 
run the country in debt $50,000,000 and you will soon be claim- 
ing a $28,000,000 reduction of expenses. But this claim, when 


‘ 


fairly analyzed, is delusive. 


ons ir. 


Your pension appropriation is over $29, 000, 000 
less than last year. 

Last year there was an appropriation for the 
Eleventh Census of.-......--.-.-- = 663, 000 
Not necessary this year. 

And there was also a World's Pair appropriation of 988, 0 


Not required this year. 
ee in P $30, | 
fully accounting for your claim of $28,000,000. 

Your reductions, sirs, have been made at the expense of the 
veterans of the late war! You withheld from the pension ap- 
propriation of last year over $23,300,000, which amoun 
covered into the Treasury, and for that act and Treasury cred 
you now want the people to commend you for ‘“‘ economy ™! 

If any man cares to examine Senate Executive Document No 
121, of the second session of the Fifty-third Congress, he wi 
there find that the present Administration, between March 
18983—when Mr. Harrison went out and Mr. Cleveland tor 
office—and May 10, 1894, caused to be ‘‘ suspended” 15, 520 
pensions of which it has been compelled toreinstate 9, 509 


4 
4 


It reduced by 50 per cent Gaeaiean . 3,014 
Reerepees............. ce enissdpdsaiidenial silbaiindecsitgitsaelis ag Ge 
ch 2h a Klatt idedeapoaeias 326 


arestillunderexamination. The suffering which this has caused 
is charged up to “ economy ” and frugality! 


DESTROYING SUGAR-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this bill is not only semi-destructive to an 
industry of great promise in my own State, butin repealing t! 
sugar bounty law of 1890, after Congress had promised it fo 
teen years of existence, there is a violation of the plighted faith 
of the nation; a violation of a great moral obligation, while 
the duty on sugar proposed in this Senate tariff bill will pro 
a very heavy and an unnecessary burden on the people. Th 
great West was just beginning to become interested in the cul- 
ture of the beet for sugar, and as it isa crop which will stand a 
great deal of dry weather; it is peculiarly adapted to sections 
often stricken by severe droughts which cut off corn and other 
crops. 

The bill blots out the ray of promise which the new sugai 
beet industry held out to our farmers, and it will saddle the 
people of my State with an increased tax of nearty a quarter of 
a million dollars a year for the sugar which they will consume. 
Let me contrast the workings of the sugar-bounty policy en 
acted October 1, 1890, with the proposed duty policy found in 
this Senate tariff bill: 





DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN UGAR POLICY CONTRASTED. 








Our total imports of (foreign) sugar from October 1, 1890, 
when the bounty law took effect, until June, 183+, were 
Beet sugar ene pounds I S74, 861 
Cal ugar . ; x l 11, 574, 226, O89 
R ed suga do i] 126 

Total foreign sugar purchased pound 13, 248, 489, 376 

Had the duty or tax on it prior to 1890 of r 
Cents per pound not been superseded by the 

bounty law of October 1, 1890, we woula have paid 

on this sugar in duty or tax_-_---- a ‘ $264, 969, 7 
We have paid in bounty a total of only . 18, 000, Of 
Showing: that the people have kept in thei 

pockets of duty or taxation on sugar since Ox 

ber 1, 1890, the sum of $236, 969, 787 
because of the bounty on sugar 
2. The dutiable value of this 13,248,489,376 pounds 

of sugar so imported, at 3 cents per pound, was 397, 454, 681 


Had it been dutied or taxed, as proposed by the 

Gorman Senate bill, at 40 per cent ad valorem, 

the tax or duty on it would have been 158, 981, 872 
lf we deduct the total bounty paid, $23,000,000. it 

will show that the saving in taxation under the 

bounty law, as compared with what it would 


4 


have been under the Senate bill, has been 130, 918, 872 
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8. The saving to the people, however, has been 
much more than this, and is shown in this way: 
a. Prior to the enactmentof the bounty law in 1890 
sugar was costing our people an average of from 
8 to 8+ cents per pound, or 12 poundsfor $1. At 
the lesser figure it would have cost our con- 
sumers for 13,248,489, 376 
pounds multiplied by 8 cents per pound 8 
Thesumof 
We also consumed of domestic sugar in the time 
stated 1,500,000,000 pounds, which, at 8 cents 
per pound, cost us 120, 000, 000 


$1, 059, 879, 150 


Total cost of all sugar to consumers from 
October 1, 1890, to June, 1894 

b. The enactment of the bounty law operated to 
levy a tax or bounty on domestic sugar only, 
foreign sugar being ‘‘free,” except ange re- 
fined. This bounty law reduced the price of 
sugar to from 5 to 5¢ cents per pound. At the 
latter figure (54 cents) the sugar imported and 
the domestic sugar consumed since October 1, 
1890, as given above, has cost our consumers 


I iiiieie natdncinn iomsenath acto beep Mie tte nehinianth a 
Plus the bounty paid in three years 


1, 179, 879, 150 


806, 166, 912 


834, 166, 912 


Showing a saving to our people of 


c. As the duty or ‘‘ tax” on sugar prior to the en- 
actment of the bounty law was 2 cents per 
pound, the tax on the sugar we have consumed 
since October 1, 1890, would have been 


345, 712, 238 


264, 969, 787 


(as stated above). It is seen therefore that the 
people have not only kept the tax or —_ in 
their pockets, but have to their credit besides_ 


Which is enough to pay the bounty for nearly 
seven years at the rate of $12,000,000 a year. 


4. We will require, probably, nextyear of foreign 


80, 742, 451 


4, 250, 000, 000 
The people will pay for it under the Gorman 
** Senate ” bill from 6 to7 cents per pound, instead 
of 5 cents under the bounty law. 


Suppose the price of sugar is only 6¢ cents per 
pound, 

That will be 

increase of cost over the bounty law. 


Add 14 cents increase on domestic sugar con- 
sumed, 1,500,000 pounds 


$53, 125, 000 


8, 750, 000 


61, 875, 000 
12, 000, 000 


Showing a total taxation of 
Last year cost of sugar under the bounty law- - -- 


This increase of tax on sugar means that you 
will mulct the farmers of this country nearly 75 
cents more per capita per annum for their sugar, 
It will costa family of five persons at least $4 more 
- sugar next year than it paid under the bounty 

aw. 


The revenue on foreign sugar Mr. Carlisle esti- 
mates will be ry & 
So the people will 


. $43, 000, 000 
paying for this sugar an in- 
crease of 


18, 875, 000 


more than the duty or tax on it. 
a. It is claimed that the total customs duties col- 
lected on all articles last year was 198, 000, 000 
And that the Gorman Senate bill will decrease 
it to 179, 000, 000 


19, 000, 000 


The sugar tax, over and above the duty on sugar will just 
about meet this nineteen millions. Where, then, is there any 
decrease of taxation under the “ Senate” tariff bill? 

The Democracy has already issued in gold bonds $50,000,000. 
It begins to look as if Cleveland and Democracy are an expen- 
sive luxury, in view of the loss of wages, low prices of products, 
and general paralysis of business. 


Making an alleged saving of 


THE LOSSES INFLICTED ON OUR DOMESTIC SUGAR PRODUCERS BY THE NEW 
SUGAR-DUTY POLICY. 


The estimated beet-sugar output for 1894-95, is as follows: 


In California: Pounds 


w------- 20,000, 000 

20, 000, 000 

- 5,000, 000 

4, 000, 000 

nek ds dtm den nddaebddnebeessosaedebunbesechcsese. 5, O80, 000 

NE EE edakiviitinds oko tah voR biked cadscnsebswss eWverviachs cove 5, 000, 000 


56, 000, 000 


This output will be obtained from beets at $5 per ton, con- 
tracted last fall to be paid for on the promise and faith of the 
act of 1890, guaranteeing our beet-sugar producers a bounty of 
1? and 2 cents per pound, half of which found its way into the 
hands of the beet, cane, and sorghum growers. 

The loss which will result to the beet-sugar producers this 
year, by the repeal of the bounty law, will be at least nine-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound, as follows: 


One ton of beets will average 165 pounds of sugar: the 
bounty on this sugar promised by Congress was 2 cents 
per pound, amounting to per ton of beets $3. 30 
Under the Senate bill the duty on 89° test sugar is 40 per 
cent, the sugar being worth 2}4 cents per pound, the pro- 
tection per pound being therefore 40 X 2.675 = 1.07 per 
— < 165 makes the total protection under Senate 


Difference or loss per 165 pounds 


Equal to — $1.54 divided by 165, makes the loss a trifle over 
nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound to our producers. 

The beet-sugar output will be, say, 56,000,000 pounds, as 
shown; nine-tenths of 1 cent a pound on which is $504,000. 

The same line of facts and of showing surrounds the can 
sugar industry. The total probable (conservative) output will 
be 600,000,000 pounds; the loss on which at nine-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound will be $5,400,000. 

These are losses accruing through no fault of the producers 
It is the practice here and abroad to make contracts with farm- 
ers for cane and beets, the raw material, at the close of what is 
known as the sugar ‘‘campaign,” and these contracts therefore 
were made in good faith and in reliance on the promise of a 
continuance of, or the time limit contained in, the bounty act 
of October 1, 1890. . 

No other industry was thus situated; none had the right to 
claim and insist on the equity or moral obligation embraced in 
the time limit or promise contained in the tariff act of 1890. [1 
was placed there as an inducement to investors in a hazardous 
and expensive occupation, to entice and to induce them to in- 
vest large sums of money in factories, lands, and machinery, and 
it is little less than highway robbery to repeal it this year and 
subject them to inevitable losses. No legislative body in tho 
world except an American Congress would dare do it. 

There is no way in which the sugar producers can recoup these 
inevitable losses. 

To save the tinplate manufacturers of Indiana from loss, that 
schedule is postponed until October 1, 1894. (See page 25, para 
graph 121 of the Senate tariff bill.) 

To save the doll and toy manutacturers, their schedule is post 
poned until JanWary 1, 1895. (See page 81, paragraph 321.) 

To save the woolen manufacturers from loss, that schedule is 

tponed until January 1, 1895. (See page 78, paragraph 2'/’. 

And the income-tax provision is not to be enforced until the 
Ist of January next. hy not put it in force at the beginning 
of the second quarter of the fiscal year; why postpone it unt! 
the third quarter? (See page 174, section 54.) 

Domestic sugar production, with a special statute guarantee 
ing some sort of immunity from loss, is the one schedule singled 
out for punishmentj No schedule has the claim which domes 
tic sugar production has for fair treatment. The justice, the 
equity, and the force of the moral obligation which surrounds 
the sugar-producing schedule, entitling it toat least equal tre: 
ment with woolens, toys, and tin plate was recognized by tlic 
Ways and Means Committee of the ome in the Wilson bill, as 
reported having left the bounty operative this year. The Sen- 
ate bill as agreed upon by the Jones amendment (June 5) a!s0 
left the bounty operative until January 1, 1895. Infactthe vote 
on this was quite decisive—38 ayes, noes 31. Subsequently to 
the vote on Mr. HILL’s motion to have the sugar schedule take 
effect immediately, Mr. Jones of Arkansas again recognized 
the equity of this claim by offering an amendment, on page *4-* 
of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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In concluding these remarks on sugar, let me call the atten- 
tion of the House to the action of the gentlemen from Missouri 
|Mr. DocKERY and Mr. DE ARMOND]; to thatof Mr. MCRAE of 
Arkansas; to that of Mr. FITHIAN of Illinois, and to the vote 
of Mr. WARNER of New York. Had they not fiercely assailed 
and voted as they did against the Wilson bill sugar schedule, 
gradually repealing the bounty, the people of their districts 
would not be forced to pay from 1 to 2 cents per pound more for 
sugar; in fact, the Wilson bill as reported would have left sugar 
at 5 cents this year, would have made sugar one-fourth of a cent 
a pound cheaper next year, one-half a cent a pound cheaper 
the year after, and so on down, without serious loss to our sugar 
producers. 

The gentlemen named and others who voted and worked 
against the cheap sugar bounty law, and who finally voted for 
the Gorman tariff bill have made the price of sugar whatitsoon 
will be, and their constituents will hardly fail to hold them re- 
sponsible. It is no answer for these gentlemen to now say that 
they propose to vote for a “ free” sugar bill. They know, or if 
competent to sit in Congress ought to have known, that there is 
no chance for a free sugar bill to pass the Senate. 

Missouri has a population of at least 2,700,000, and the Gorman 
tariff bill will raise the price of sugar at least 14 cents per pound. 
The per capita consumption of sugar is 63 pounds, which shows 
that Missouri will consume in the next year 170,100,000 pounds of 
sugar. Its increased cost to Missouri because of the repeal cf 
the bounty law and the passage of the Senate bill will be 14 
cents per pound, or $2,551,500. 

Mr. DocKERY’s Congressional district has a population of 
174,726. Each person consumes on the average 63 pounds of 
sugar per annum. His people, therefore, will consume 11,007,- 
738 pounds of sugar this next year, costing them 1} cents a pound 
more, amounting to an increased tax on sugar in one year of 
$165 115. 

If the people of the Third Congressional district of Missouri 
can carry that burden of increased tax on sugar and Mr. DocK- 
ERY besides, they are a most patient and uncomplaining people. 

The population of Mr. De ARMOND'’s district is 161,784. They 
will consume 10,192,392 pounds, which, at 14 cent increase, will 
cost them $152,884 more than it did under the bounty law. 

The population in Mr. FITHIAN’S district is 164,413, and their 
sugar will cost them next year $155,370 more than it did under 
the bounty law. 

The same rule holds good and is applicable to all other dis- 
tricts! 


Mr. Speaker, with such a brief showing as this the muse will 
be fully warranted in singingin ravishing strains the opinion of 
the country concerning the work of this Fifty-third Congress; 
because beyond what the whisky trust and the sugar refining 
trust has obtained and the necessity of appropriations, this Con- 
gress might better have remained inactive. Letus, therefore, 
all join in the refrain: 


TUNE—‘ The Old Oaken Bucket.”’ 


How dear to our hearts is our Democratic Congress 
As hopeless inaction presents it to view; 
The bill of poor Wilson, the deep-tangled tariff, 
And every mad pledge that their lunacy knew; 
The widespread depression, the mills that closed by it, 
The rock of free silver where great Grover fell, 
They've busted our country, no use to deny it, 
And darn the old party, it’s busted as well. 
This G. Cleveland’s Congress, 
This Queen Lilly Congress, 
This wild free-trade Congress 
We all love so well. 


Their moss-covered pledges we no longer treasure, 
For often at noon when out hunting a job, 
We find that instead of the corn they had promised, 
They’ve given us nothing—not even a cob. 
How ardent we've cussed ’em with lips overflowing 
With sulphurous blessings as great swear words fell, 
The emblems of hunger, free trade and free silver, 
Are sounding in sorrow the workingman’s knell. 
This bank-breaking Congress, 
This mill-closi ongress, 
This starvation Congress 
We all love so well. 


How sweet from their eloquent lips to receive it, 
“Cursed tariff ee no longer uphold.” 
We listened—and voted our dinner pails empty, 

The factories silent, the furnaces cold. 
And now far removed from our lost situations, 
The tear of regret doth intrusively swell, 
We yearn for Republican administration 
And sigh for the Congress that served us so well. 
This Fifty-third Congress, 
This Democrat Congress, 
This sugar-cured Congress 
We wish was in —. 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JAMES 8S. GORMAN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, 
On pension legislation. 


Mr. GORMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the subject-matter of pension legislation 
by Congress in special cases there is not much differences of 
opinion as to the merits and demerits of the various claimants 
for relief, because each one rests on the facts in the case. but 
there should bearule by which special legislation should be 
gauged, that all claimants may stand equal in favor of Con- 
gressional action. So far as I am personally concerned, | am 
always willing and ready to vote for the passage of any bill for 
relief, or the granting of a pension to any worthy claimant. | 
will go further in saying that I am not only willing to vote for 
relief in special cases, but [ have at all times been ready, and 
am now, to vote for a bill that will pay every honorably dis- 
charged Union soldier a pension in proportion to the services 
rendered. 

I have always believed and do now believe that that is the true 
policy. I think it is the just policy of a Government in its pen- 
sioning system. That policy of pensioning would take away 
from the system all of its charity features and place every man 
on an equality before the law, recompensed in a small way for 
his sacrifices, his sufferings, and his services rendered. ‘That 
would take away a great deal of the ugly suspicion which is 
created over the country, that unfair means are taken to press 
claims through. That would take away fromeach comrade that 
sting of jealousy which naturally exists when he who served 
two, three, or four years is receiving little or no pension, while 
his neighbor alongside of him who did little or no active serv- 
ice draws a snug pension. 

It is acommon saying that the regiment who suffered least 
its comrades are now drawing the largest pensions. In answer 
to the inquiry why this is true, it is said that none of them got 
hurt and they are all back to help each other out on their pen- 
sions. I have in mind a man who isa total physical wreck. He 
went out in the famous Sixty-ninth New York; came back when 
it was mustered out, and I am told that he was only one of forty- 
four that went with the regiment, which was over one thousand 
strong. That man applied for a pension under the general law 
and was rejected because he could not prove his claim. I told 
him he could get a pension under the 1890 act, being incapaci- 
tated from earning a living by manual labor. He told me he 
had rather die in the poorhouse than to be placed on the li-t of 
‘‘dependents,” in order to receive aid from the Government 
that he had sacrificed so much to preserve. This old gentleman, 
P. H. Brady, is now a resident of the village of Horton, Mich. 

I can cite you a number of instances in my own locality where 
men did but a little guard duty on the Detroit River in erder to 
meet the rumored raid from some Confederates through Canada 
for three or four months who are now pensioned at higher rates 
than some who served three and four years. 

It is this apparently inconsistent and unjust condition which 
creates so much talk about the Pension Bureau. Itis notalways 
the men who were never in the service on either side who have 
the most to say about pensions and their merits and demerits. 
I find some of the most gallant Union soldiers in the country de- 

loring the lamentable condition into which our pension system 
See been plunged. The head of the Pension Bureau, Judge 
Lochren, is doing what hecan tocorrect many of the errors that 
have crept in under former administrations, and is warmly sup- 
ported by Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Hon. J. M. Rey- 
nolds. In the hands of these two gentlemen is placed the duty 
of applying the law and the paying out the pensions to the vet- 
erans of the late war and others provided by law. 

No man will venture to criticise the brilliant military record 
of either of thess two gentlemen; no man will undertake to im- 
pugn their integrity or sincerity of purpose. It is said against 
Secretary Smith, who in fact had but very little todo with it, 
that he was prejudiced against the Union soldiers when the 
Commissioner of Pensions undertook to renovate the pension 
roll under the act of June 27, 1890, and attempted to force all 
men to stand on an equal footing who claimed benefits under 
the provisions of that act, and was met by almost universal ex- 
pression of contempt for the Secretary of the Interior and all 
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his subordinates; yet, were the very men who found so much Pension Bureau and in the nature of itsdecisions.” This m 4 
' nothing except the obligation to give the pensioner notice jr} 
| to his suspension. 


fault cognizant of the actual condition of things, they would 
have justified every act Commissioner Lochren did in that di- 
rection. 

Hundreds and hundreds of pension files were found upon which 
pensions were granted having no other evidence warranting the 
same except the application and the doctor s certificate of exam- 
ination. Willanyoneundertake tosay it was wrong toask these 
men, who did by some intluence which I[ do not care here to dis- 
cuss secure pensions without offering any evidence whatever, 
while his neighbor had been forced to scour the country, spend 
time and money to secure evidence of comrades who might 
know something about the facts material to substantiate his 
claim for disabilities? Wéill any man undertake to say it was 
wrong to insist upon all claimants being treated alike? 

While an effort was being made in this direction to correct 
these abuses which had grown up under the administration of 
Gen. Raum, Republican newspapers, Grand Army posts, and a 
few would-be Democratic newspapers craving for cheap no- 
toriety, struggled with each other to see who could denounce 
in the mo.t unreasonable, reckless, and unjustifiable terms, the 
action of Commissioner Lochren and Secretary Smith. But the 
work of correcting irregularities and asking all men to furnish 
necessary proof went on. The men were given a reasonable 
time to furnish the proof, and I know to my own personal 
knowledge that if they could not furnish the required evidence 
within the stated time they were given more, or as much time 
as they needed. The whole controversy about suspension of 
pensions arose over the enforcement of the decision of the In- 
terior Department in 1892 by the present administration of the 
Pension Bureau. 

Secretary Noble’s decision in the Washington Bennett claim 
on August 3, 1892, on the ability toearnaliving by manual labor, 
reads as follows: 


The old law provides pension for everyone who was disabled while in the 
service of the United States and the line of duty, no matter how slight the 
disability may be. The act of June 27, 1890, on the other hand, limits its ben- 
efits to such as are suffering from any mental or physical disability of a per- 
manent character which ineapacitates them for manual labor in such a de- 
gree as to render them unable to earn a support. it is manifest that there 
mnay be disability for manual labour which shall not yet cause inability to 
earn a support. 


The Secretary concluded with the statement that— 


&@ man who is able to earn asupport by manual labor has no title to pension 
under the act of June 27, 1890. he law is so explicit as toleave no room for 
dispute on that point. 

I find that later the Republican Secretary of the Interior, on 
January 7,1893, againaffirmed the Bennett decision by declaring 
the basis of the 1590 act “ inability toearn asupport by manual 
labor.” (See Weike decision.) This proper construction of the 
18% act was not put in force by Gen. Raum, perhaps because 
it was just before an important election, and was left for Com- 
missioner Lochren to carry out. The enforcement was brought 
about by the decision in the famous Bennett case, who was pen- 
sioned by Gen. Raum at $12 per month under the 1890 act for 
slightdeafness. The present Administration adhered to the de- 
cision of the former Republican Secretary of the Interior, as 
follows: 


The only requirement to obtain the pension under the general pension 
law is disability by reason of wounds or injuries received, or disease con- 
tracted, while in the service and line of duty. Incapacity to perform man- 
wal labor, which is the foundation to the right to the pension under the act 
of June 27, fixes an entirely different standing. * * * Disability resulting 
from causes other than of service origin are only pensionable when incapacity 
to labor joins with incapacity to earn a support, and the grades of rating 
are dependent upon these two conditions. 

This case illustrates the effect of the departure of the Pension Bureau from 
the terms of the actof 1890. Order 164 paving resulted in one error, a second 
error naturally followed, and the inability of the applicant to perform man- 
ual labor was not taken into consideration. In a word, the act of June, 1890, 
was changed and superseded by order 164,as construed by your Bureau and 
by a practice that neglected to take into consideration the ability of the 
applicant to perform manual labor. The power of the Department, so far 
as orders and practice are concerned, is limited to an execution of law. It 
ceases when an effort is made to supersede the law. 


This decision is in accord with the avowed purpose of the law. 
Yet we hear a great many Republican protests against the en- 
forcement of this ruleand the brutal actof Hoke Smith in taking 
away the pensionsfrom the poor old veterans. Iam sorry tosa 
that in my own district a Democratic paper with Populistic 
tendencies gave emphatic utterance to the same sentiments ex- 
pressed by Grand Army posts and Republican sheets throughout 
the country, denouncing in vehement terms the action of the 
Pension Bureau for enforcing the decision of a Republican See- 
retary of the Interior. No excuse for the unjust attacks on the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions can 
be given other than wanton vindictiveness or gross ignorance. 

Congress in December, 1893, passed an act declaring a pen- 
sion a ‘vested right,” which is according to the decision of the 
United States Court of Claims wherein it says, ‘‘the er of re- 
vision of pension claims is inherent in the necessities of the 





I have also heard much complaint about the ruling of « 
missioner Lochren, that no board of examiners should 
a rating with the certificate of their examination. This 
paper friend of mine above referred to claims that the dec} 
of the examining board should be final, and their recomm 
tions os to rate of pension conclusive. A moment's re 
will show what a ruling of that kind would lead to. 

Every pension board in the country would at once be the « 
ter of attraction by every claimant, and they would have 1 
friends to bring influence to bear upon the board to give t 
a high rating. Each board would becomea nucleus of the 
political hotbeds that could be created in any section of 
country. The only thing the Commissioner of Pensions y 
have to do here would be to register the decision of the ex. 
ining board, learn if the applicant was the person who wa 
member of a certain organization and if he received an hon 
able discharge, then pay out the money. The rule former). 
employed of examining boards sending in recommendations as to 
ratings never operated as binding. 

The Pension Bureau would sometimes go above their rex 
mendations and other times below. In some instances, perh 
the board became prejudiced against the claimant and repor' 
him far below his real deserts hence the Sureau thought 
they left that part of the report entirely outand required am 
specific and carefully prepared diagnosis of the claimant's di 
bilities, and rested their examinations on that, the medical r 
erees here could come to a more intelligent conclusion without 
any influence being exercised by the statement of what pension 
should be allowed by the local boards. The rule now seems to 
work satisfactorily. 

Some complaints are heard because applicants are sent aw 
from home to be examined by other than their own local boari, 
Tt is as much to the interest of the applicant, if he is worthy, to 
be sent to a different board as it is a protection to the Gov: 
ment from imposition. 

With the present careful, thorough, and conscientious admin . 
istration of the Pension Bureau, | arise to-night to call atten 
tion to the fact—as I suggested when I first arose—that th 
should be some principle established whereby special legisla- 
tion should be guided. One week ago to-night the House took 
» for consideration a bil] (S. 16) granting a pension to Nettia 

. Seaver. 

Ihave no personal objection to the passage of bills of this c 
acter, but if the doorsof Congressare to be leftajar sufficient!, to 
allow bills of this character to go through, then I wantane 
chance with the rest. I know of no reason why this appli 
should receive the special Congressional] favor to be incr 
from $8 under the 18yU act to $12 under the general law us t 
widow of Henry T. Seaver, Company K, Fourth Vermont In 
try, as against thousands of others similarly situated. T 
was no Claim set up that it was impossible for the claim 
secure any further evidence to show that her husband died 
disabilities incurred in the service. This bill simply sets 
the decision of the Pension Bureau after it had been ca 
examined by two special examiners, and a thorough and | 
port made thereon recommending the granting of a pensio 
der the general law. Yet the Pension Bureau decided that 
evidence and reports did not warrant such a decision. 

The question naturally arises, are we to go into the busi 
here of setting aside the decision of the Pension Bureau o\ 
time it does not agree with our fastidious notions of justice’ | 
Congress is going into that kind of legislation, then | wa ) 
know it now. I can introduce at least twenty bills to-mor- 
row to correct (as you may be pleased to call it) the decisi 
the Pension Bureau on exactly similar cases to that one 
gress passed two weeks ago to-night. And yet you marve 
any man should raise objections, especially if heshou!d be -0 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Now, again, to-night, by unanimous consent, the gentle 
from Iowa Mr. HULL] calle up out of regular order the Di 
R. 5260) granting an increase of pension to Thomas Corr): 
from $30 to $50 per month. The bill as originally intro 
provides a pension from $30 to $72 per month. The com 
struck out ‘'$72” and inserted ‘‘ $50.” ; 

I have no disposition or desire to question the merits of | 
claim, but I do deprecate the underlying principle that ‘ 
or later will come up for decision in this House, and some " '° 
must be applied by which claims of this character will bo ¢~ 
cided. Corrigan no doubt was a brave soldier and did ga!\i”” 
service, and I might say that of thousands of others. \Vby ! 
call attention to this bill, which was the means of defeating “) 
pension legislation last Friday night, is because it is another” 
those kind of cases which are broughtin here for Congressional 
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action without any reason showing whereby the claimant was 
unable, either because of death or absence or other unavoidable 
cause, to show to the Pension Bureau the necessary evidence 
that would warrant his pension being increased to $50 per 
month. 

After a full and fair consideration of this claim, without any 
complaint or dissatisfaction expressed by the claimant, the Bu- 
reau decided that from the evidence and the examinations the 
claimant was not warranted in the allowance of over $30 per 
month. Do we want to set aside the decision of the Pension bu- 
reau again, where there is no pretense that the claimant was un- 
able to furnish the desired proof because of death or sickness or 
unavoidable cause? If we are to follow up this practice, I have 
in mind several claimants in my own district who feel aggrieved 


because they do not receive the pension they think they are | 


honestly entitled to. If this policy is to be followed out, then 
we had better take fair notice and each one come into Congress 
with bills giving pensions to claimants whofeel that they have 
not received their just deserts, irrespective of the decision of 
the Bureau. 

It seems to me this practice will sooner or later, if followed 
out in its legitimate conclusions, ultimately abolish the author- 
ity of the Pension Bureauin considering and passing upon claims 
brought before it. During these evening sessions and at differ- 
ent times during the two sessions of this Congress, I have from 
time to time heard severe criticism against the administration 
of the Pension Bureau. I notice the principal cause of the 
criticism offered is the fact that they are Democrats who are 
now executing the law and distributing the pensions. 

In order to dispel from the minds of many well-meaning sol- 
diers the idea that the Republican speakers and the Republican 
press—and an occasional sky-rocket explosion of a Democratic 
sheet—wish to convey to them that the present Administration 
is adverse to the interests of the claimants for consideration 
through the Pension Bureau, J wish to call attention to some 
decisions that have been made since Judge Lochren became 
Commissioner of Pensions. Before doing so I will state that | 


have not seen one decision in the construction of law by the | 


present administration of the Pension Bureau inimical to the 
interests of claimants, except the late ruling by Assistant Secre- 
tary Reynolds in considering the claims of deserters the same 
under the 1890 act as under the general law. 

The first important decision in favor of claimants in the Pen- 
sion Bureau, made by the present Administration, that I wish to 
callattention to, isthat rendered May 19, 1894, by Assistant Secre- 
tary Reynolds, construing the actof June 27,1890, ascumulative. 


The case went up under appeal by the widow of Acolph Bern- | 


stein from the rejection of her claim for the accrued pension of 
her late husband. whose claim was filed underthe |890act. The 


the death of the soldier. This ruling has been reversed, and 
now widows and children can recover the accrued pension, as 
well as proseeute the claim to final disposition, of the deceased 


soldier the same as under the general law. This is an impor- | 


tant decision in favor of widows and orphans, and upon reading 
it | wondered why a contrary ruling was ever established. 

Another very important and humane decision. reversing al! 
former precedents, was rendered by Assistant Secretary Rey- 
nolds on March 24, 1894, construing section 3 of the law of 190 
in favor of an insane, idiotic, or permanently helpless minor. 
The part of said section is contained in the proviso and reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise per 
manently helpless, the pension shall continue during the life of said child 
or during the period of such disability, and this proviso shall apply toall 
pensions heretofore granted or hereafter to be granted under this or any 
former statute, and such pensions shall commence from the date of appli 
cation therefor after the passage of this act. 

It was claimed by the former Administration that unless the 
minor afflicted as above referred to was on the pension rolls on 
June 29, 1890, he could not be restored. This decision sets aside 
all former decisions on that point and allows any minor to be re- 
stored to the pension roll if insane, idiotic, or permanently help- 
less, regardless of age. 

Another very important decision, construing the act of July 
14, 1892, was rendered by Assistant Secretary Reynolds Decem- 
ber 22, 1893, increasing the pension of John J. Hill from $30 to 
$50 per month, on the ground that the claimant “ is disabled to 
such a degree as to require frequent and pe “iodical, though not 
regular and constant, personal aid and attendance of another 
person.” The line drawn in this decision is, of course, and of 
necessity must be, based chiefly on the factsin the case. Where 
it is made clear that the soldier requires aid and the attendance 
of another person part of the time, as in dressing or undressing, 
that he comes within the meaning of the act above referred to. 

Again, in the claim of William Cline, decision was rendered 
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November 24, 1893, reversing former decisions of rejection and 
allowing same pension for a totally or permanently disabled arm 
as though it was amputated. 

Again, in the decision of Edmond O. Beers for total disabil 
ity, rendered December 7, 1893, reversing all former decisionsin 
which ean be fittingly expressed in the concluding portion of 
Secretary Reynolds's decision, as f 


OLLOWS: 


The degree of helplessness is defined by t tatute to be such “as tore 
quire the regular personal aid and attendan f another person.” Thelaw 
does not require that the “ attendance must be constat ut it must be 
regular from day to day, not simply p ) r state wr regular inter 





vals, and it must be continuous in the s ha 
and service of the person so disabled, and the disability which is entitied to 
such aid is an incapacity to perform the ordinary and necessary) 

nking, dressing, walki 


moving about, and in general caring for onese! 








In order to entitle a person to the rate of 372 there mus » show! 
a disability resulting in such *‘ total permanent helpmess sa 
or necessitate the aid and attendance of another person in the ex 


the ordinary functions of daily life. The conditionof 


two or three years, or from the spring of 1891, brings his case with I 
statute, and in the language of the act he is entitled to receive a pension o 
$72 per month from the date of the certilicate of the board of surgeo 
showing such degree of disability, and such certificate in this case b 


date February 3, 1892. 
The action of your Bureau appealed from is 





unless there is reason for discrediting the tes ‘ nn 
witnesses, 7 0u Will increase his pension in a rd h 
opinion. 

I find another very proper and just decision rendered De 


ber 15, 1803, in the case of Rebecca Maness, widow of G 
Maness, whose claim had been rejected on the ground that 
husband's last illness was not due to his services in the Army 
It appears from the case that the soldier was pensioned for a gun 
shot wound inthe leg. The soldier fell froma porch, which | 
to his fatal illness. The reversal of the decision of the former 
administration on this important case, laying down the prin 
ciple, ‘“‘though he died from the injuries of a fall, the fall was 
caused by the injuries received in the service,’ therefore the 
conclusion is that his death is directly attributable to the 
wounded leg, and the widow was allowed a pension of $12 per 
month. Secretary Reynolds in his decisionconcludes in the fol- 
lowing terse language: 


In addition to the declarations of the soldier, already referred to, it is « 
dent that his leg was weak and disabled as a result of the gunshot wound, 
hence it may be inferred that it was the immediate cause e fat ‘ 
dent. 

The evidence falls to show that the soldier was guilty of contr 
ligence. 

From all the evidence in this case the Depa ent is of the op 
the fatal accident may fairly and reasonably De ascribed to é iju 
ceivea in the service and line of duty for which the soldier was pen 
the rejection is, therefore, reversed 


To further illustrate the disp 
ment of the Pension Bureau to grant peusions to every 


| G. Triece, of Company H, Tenth Pennsylvania Militia, ‘* ems 
gency call of 18 decision was rendered Decem 2 ame : 
This claimant w never in the United States service, but he 
responded with his command to the call of the |’resident in th 

| emergency of the invasion of Maryland by the Confederat 
served in the battles of South Mountain and Antietam. pten 
ber 14 to 17, inclusive, and was wounded. The prese d- 
ministration rules that according to the first paragraph of see- 
tion 4693 Revised Siates, ‘‘ to all intents and purvoses this so 
dier was an enlisted pan in the United Stutes service, and is 


entitied to a pension for his disabilities. 
In the case of Mary Francks, dependent mother 


ecretary 
Reynolds reversed all former decisions under the construction 
of the third proviso of sec ion 3/07 in favor of the claimant and 
allows pension because of the death of her oldest son, who when 
alive contributed in part to her support, notwithstanding the 
fact that seven of her children were still livin The rule 


sought to be laid down is that the fact was clearly shown that 
the deceased soldier contributed towards the support of his par 
ents; that every one of them who should become dependent 
would have a right to claim a pension because of his death, not- 
withstanding the ability of any of the other children to render 
support. 

In the claimsof army nurses for pensions, Secretary Reynolds, 
in his decision of June 27, 1893, rendered a very lenientand broad 
construction of the act of August 5, 1492, granting pensions to 
army nurses. The rule laid down in this case is, th :t if it can be 
clearly established that an army nurse served, whether employed 
by the Surgeon-General of the Army directly or not, is entitled 
to pension. A proof of services under this decision is all that 
is necessary. 

Another very important ruling of the Pension Bureau re- 
versing all former decisions under the former Administration 
in the matter of granting a pension to the widows of soldiers 
who died in the service, makes death in the service equivalent 
to an honorable discharge. The act of June. 1490. recuires 
ninety (90) days’ service as a minimum, and an honorable dis- 
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charge to complete the formerly construed meaning of the law. 
Thus it is in the case of Mary E., widow of Samuel Walker, de- 
cision rendered March 1, 1894, as is shown by the record as one 
where the soldier served ninety (90) days and was honorably 
discharged; then reénlisted and died in the service. The de- 
cisions by the former Administration held that the second en- 
listment was a continuation of his servicesin the same war,and 
because he did not have an honorable discharge his widow was 
not eligible to pension. Under the act as decided by Assistant 
Secretary Reynolds, death in the service is equivalent to an 
honorable discharge. 

I might cite many more less important rulings by the present 
Administration in favor of old soldiers, their widows and orphans, 
but this would seem enough to indicate the temper and disposi- 
tion to do all within their power to place all worthy claimants 
in line to receive their just dues from a great and philanthropic 
country. No man,it matters not what section he comes from or 
to what party he belongs, ever has or ever will raise his voice 
against the pensioning of every worthy claimant. 

The one question that ever has arisen and ever will arise is to 
sort the deserving from the undeserving, the meritorious from 
the less meritorious, to give full value to those who earned it 
at the risk of their lives and toliberally remember the widows, 
= and dependent parents the dead soldier has left be- 

ind, 

It has been suggested by some, and notably by an editor in 
my own district, that a very ase little bill ought to be passed 
by which an elastic rule could applied to cover all claims 
presented to the Bureau for adjudication. It would seem that 
the most limited knowledge of the pension business would make 
such a proposition look as ludicrous as it is absurd. 

When we come to realize the fact that of nearly 12,000,000 
claims that have been presented, hardiy two of them are alike, 
it can readily be seen that no iron-clad rule or act of Congress 
can ever be made under which they can all be adjudicated by the 
same yardstick. Itis just to cover the new various questions 
that arise in the claims that the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior has been instituted for. It is just as necessary to have a 
court to pass upon the various claims presented to the Bureau 
against the Government as it is a court to determine the meri- 
toriousness of civil claims against the Government. 

To go farther, it is just as necessary to have a man construe 
the law —~ by Congress which is designed to meet the great 
bulk of the claims, as it is to have civil courts established in the 
various districts throughout the country. 

The fact that imposters get on the pension rolls must be con- 
ceded, and by every ae old soldier is denounced. 

I have just received a clipping from the Commercial, a Repub- 
lican paper printed at Monroe, Mich., in my district, which I 
send to the clerk's desk and ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(The Commercial, Monroe, Mich., Friday, August 17, 1894.) 
A PENSION CASE. 
[From the Burlington Hawkeye.] 


One man who has been made the victim of Democratic hatred is John T. 
Dodge, of Bar Harbor, Me. Mr. has an honorable war record. He 
served from the beginning of the trouble. At the battle of Bull Run a bul- 
let plowed through his scalp; at Antietam a rifle ball bored a big hole 
through his leg; in the battle of the Wilderness he received a bullet his 
side. These wounds were all made by the people from the side which Hoke 
Smith is now trying to represent in dispensing pensions. When Mr. 
left the Army he was suffering from partial i as the result of h 
wounds. In time he applied for a pension and was granted $30 a month. 
Last summer Mr. Dodge a ition as inspector of police on the 
World's Fair roune ata salary of a week upon the recommendation of 
Gen. Miles and the editor of the Chicago Tribune. That sufficed to call the 
attention of the pension officials to him, and a charge of drawing an ——— 
pension and swear falsely to a disease was trumped up thim. He 
was indicted at Washington, and was arrested on a warrant issued at the in- 
stance of a special examiner and PensionCommissioner Lochren. The offi- 
cers thought they would prove that he had taken drugs to produce the sym- 
toms of disease. He was therefore taken to Washington and thrown into 
jail, where he was kept handcuffed five days and fed upon bread and water, in 
pursuance of the theory that he had taken drugs and that such treatment 
would prevent him from continuing the — At the expiration of five 
Gaye he was examined by a medical board, which continued to keep watch of 
m. 


Finally his case was brought into court, but the Pension Office had no evi- 

dence to present against him. The district attorney reported that an ex- 
amination had shown the man to be suffering from disease of the nervous 
system and the eyes. His bail was reduced from $10,000 to $100, and he was 
sent to a hospital, where he remained ill fortwo months. When he had 
pore recovered he was again taken into court and discharged, no case hay- 
been made out against him. 
n the meantime his pension had been taken from him, and in order to 
have it restored Mr. Dodge went before three eminent clans—Dr. Cald- 
well, eee secretary of the Pension Bureau; Dr. Reyburn, who was one 
of President Garfield's physicians, and Dr. Anton Coe. ey re that 
the applicant was suffering from a nervous disease and an affection of the 
eyes. ese facts were a to Hoke Smith, but he decided that, inas- 
much as the pension had been sto , it could not be restored. 

That was the end of the case. © prosecution of Mr. had cost the 
Government $7,000, and it had accomplished no but to h 
upon those who instigated it. Mr. has left in 

He has gone to his 


spirits and tically without means o re. 
wife and chilaren and will try to restore the home that was broken up by 
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the men who are responsible for the infamous Democratic outrage. He t 
the satisfaction of knowing, however, that his record is P mtg 1 that he 
and his three brothers—one of whom starved to death in a rebel prsson, 


another losing his arm at Spottsylvania, and still another being an intr 
of a soldiers’ home—are still entitled to the respect and honor 2 all ar 
otic people, no matter who may be incharge of the Pension Bureau at W ash- 


ington. 

The Administration's policy toward Hawali, begun inshameful treachery 
and carried on for a long time in defiance of the principles of justice, the 
requirements of the statesmanship and the sentiment of the American peo- 
ple, has ended in complete and ignominious surrender. The formal recog- 
nition of the Hawaiian Republic by Mr. Cleveland marks the close of a chap- 
ter in American diplomatic history which no patriotic American can recall 
without indignation and humiliation. 

By every resource of intrigue and menace which malignant hatred could 
suggest, by every means short of the actual force which they did not dare to 
use, Mr. Cleveland and Secretary Gresham endeavored to overthrow repub- 
lican government in Hawaii and restore the depraved despotism of the 
bloodthirsty savage who was anxious to pose once more inthe trappings of 
a queen. 

“ne fact that the leading citizens of Hawaii were of American blood, that 
they were laboring to establish American institutions in the archipelago, 
and that Hawaii, by geographical, commercial, and strategic considerations, 
was inseparably identified with the United States, only seemed to add tothe 
virulence of the hostility with which the President and his treacherous Sec- 
retary of State assailed the welfare of the little community which had the 
clearest right to look to this Republic for friendship and protection. 

Fortunately for American honor and the cause of civilization in the Pa- 
cific, public opinion was powerful enough to baffle the cowardly conspiracy 
to restore the degraded Liliuokalani and hand over Hawaii to Great Brit- 
ain. The course of the Administration deserves the severest things that 
have been said of it, and Representative BOUTELLE’s scathing condemnation 
in the House of the infamous Cleveland policy toward Hawaii was amply 
justified by the facts. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Gresham have been beaten at 
every point; and the knowledge that as soon as the Cleveland Administra- 
tion comes to an end Hawaii will apply for annexation, with the practical 
certainty that her request will be granted, adds tothe sting of their Seavace- 
ful and overwhelming defeat. 


The publication at this time, just preceding an election, of an 
article so incredible on its face, so false in its statement, so in- 
sulting towards the present Administration, seems to me to be 
as wicked and dishonorable as it is reckless. The constant at- 
tempt by Republican speakers and Republican newspapers to 
array the old soldiers against the Democratic party is simply 
disgraceful. A paper that has no more regard for its standing 
asthe medium of exchange of public thought, which will deceive 
its readers by the publication of that article, deserves the uni- 
versal contempt of fair-minded people. This man Dodge above 
referred to in this article has been for years a suspicious char- 
acter hanging onto the Pension Bureau. By perjury, misrep- 
resentation, and fraud he for a while was drawing a pension of 
$72 per month for total blindness. 

He was investigated by several special examiners and spe- 
cially examined by a medical board of experts at Boston; was pro- 
nounced a fraud and a humbug; was dropped from the rolls by 
Gen. Raum, whose decision was approved by Secretary Noble, 
by whose orders he wasindicted and arrested for defrauding the 
Government. Dodge is a noted criminal; has served sentences 
in Joliet prison, in the prisons of Massachusetts; been arrested 
for horse stealing, burglary, and false pretenses. He is an all- 
around dishonest, disreputable criminal and fraud; yet we see 
Republican papers throughout the snes picking up the case 
of this miserable, worthless wretch, publishing his dishonest 
and incredible stories, so that unreflecting readers might be- 
lieve and become prejudiced against the Government and the 
present management of the Pension Bureau. 

That the country may know what an imposition is attempted 
upon the people, and especially the old soldiers, by Republican 
speakers and Republican newspapers in order to prejudice their 
minds and influence their votes at the coming election by such 
false statements as this Dodge has made, wherein they charge 
the present Administration for cruelly treating this applicant, 
I wish to putin the RecorD the letter of Gen. Raum, who was 
Commissioner of Pensions, addressed to the Hon. John W. No- 
ble, Secretary of the Interior, which I now send to the Clerk’s 
desk to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Pensions, Washington, June 9, 1892. 


Sir; Lhave the honor to submit herewith the papers in the case, Ctf. No. 
452030, of John S. Dodge, prvt., Co.‘ G,’’ 24 D. C. Vol. Inf. (Washington 


Agency). 

on February 11, 1893, tixis pensioner filed a claim, alleging that in Novem- 
ber, 1862, he contracted a cold at Washington, D.C., followed by diphtheria; 
that he was sent to Hospital No.9; that disease of throat was cured, but his 
nerves were seriously affected; that in January, 1863, he caught cold, which 
settled in right shoulder and arm, which have gradually lost their use, and 
that he is paralyzed as the result of diphtheria affecting throat and lungs, 
and causing alysis of right side. 

The claim filed in 1863 was rejected. He made no further motion toward 
securing the allowance of a claim until September 12, 1889, when he exe- 
cuted a new declaration, in which he swore that on or about September or 
October, 1862, while on a return march from Antietam, Md., he contracted 
diphtheria from exposure, affect his throat and lungs, and while in hos- 

ital in Washington, D. C., in October, 1862, under treatment for diphtheria, 

e received his t t alysis, affecting both sides. 

The claim was admitted October 24, 1889, at $50 per month, from May 1, 
1889, for disease of nervous system. On shamery 23, 1890, he executed a 
declaration for increase, in which he alleges total loss of sight as the result 
of disability for which already pensioned, and introduced his proof in sup 








oe 


rt thereof. On February 6, 1890, his rate was increased to 872 per month 
rom January 27, 1890, for disease of nervous system and resulting total 
blindness. All of these declarations were executed in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
SWORE TO COMPLETE PARALYSIS. 


On October 4, 1889, he executed his affidavit in support of his claim before 
Alfred B. Briggs, notary public, District of Columbia, in which he swears 
that he was discharged for paralysis from the Second District of Columbia 
Volunteers on or about February 3, 1863, and that at that time his right arm 
was completely paralyzed, and that he has been, since his discharge, and is, 
asufferer from paralysis in his right arm and leg, and at times in his whole 
body, including his tongue, losing the power of speech. He swears therein 
that he has had this complete paralysis in 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 
to 1874; partial paralysis in 1875 and 1876, full paralysis in 1877 to 1882, par- 
alysis in 1883, full in 1884 and 1885, partial in 1886, and full in 1887, 1888, and 
1 during which time he could not use hand nor foot nor move them, by 
reason of partial SS His right side is entirely useless, and his tongue 
with it, and that he has never been able since discharge in 1863 to control the 
use of his right arm and right leg. 

On October 4, 1889, Kate S. Dodge made affidavit before the same no- 
tary of the District of Columbia that she isthe lawful wife of John S. Dodge 
(the pensioner) to whom she was married on October 4, 1876; that since that 
time he appears to have at times a complete loss of muscular power, as well 
ph of the tongue; that she has had the sole charge of him at times 
and is the only one who can give this testimony; that in 1583 and 1884, when 
they were living inChicago, he wasentirely helpless during the greater part 
of the winter, and that during their whole married life he has been almost 
incessantly a sufferer with his spine, head, arms and legs, losing the use of 
them for months at a time, and that he has never had the use of his right 
arm and right leg completely at any timesince she knew him. Both of these 
affidavits were filed before the Pension Bureau October 8, 1889. 


PENSIONED FOR TOTAL BLINDNESS. 


There will be found in the case other letters from him addressed to Hon. 
James Tanner, Commissioner of Pensions, and Hon. Cyrus Bussey, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of the Interior, having date September, 
1889, which are intended to confirm the statements contained in this decla- 
ration, The claimant filed testimony in October, 1889, through his attorney, 
George E. Lemon, to show that he was threatened with paralysis. When 
he was pensioned at #72 a month he was believed to be totally blind, and 
that it was due to a serious cerebral lesion, for which reason he received a 
rating for total blindness. The case was obscure and enveloped in doubt, 
and reports of special examiners show that the pensioner isan expert ma- 
lingerer, that he is neither blind nor paralyzed. Hewas put under surveil- 
lance, and it was found that the facility of his movements and the history 
and transactions of his whole life were wholly incompatible with the alle- 
gation that he was blind and paralyzed. 

With the case will be found reports of Special Examiners W. B. Grant, 
Paul E. Williams, J. E. Jacobs, W. J. Brooks, and B. F. Chase, as well as 
the reports of specialists in diseases of the eye and nervous diseases, and 
reports of the board of examining surgeons at Boston, Mass., and Special 
Examiner Booram. On July 1, 1891, he was dropped from the rolls upon 
the results of special examinations, and of the opinion of experts, and of 
the medical referee, Dr. Ingram. The Commissioner directed, May 2, 1891, 
that the pensioner be dropped from the rolls, inasmuch as there is no exist- 
ing — which may be properly referred to the disabilities of service 
origin. 

- CRIMINAL PROSECUTION RECOMMENDED. 


The special examiners recommended his criminal prosecution for having 
filed a faise claim and for perjuriescommitted insupportthereof. The case 
having been taken to the Sec) etary of the Interior on appeal on September 
4, 1891, the Hon. Cyrus Bussey, Assistant Secretary, after an exhaustive re- 
view of the whole case, affirmed the action of this Bureau in dropping the 

msioner from the rolls. In every instance in which he has been cited 

fore a board for examination he has used all means in his power to hinder 
and to prevent such examination, notwithstanding his protest that he de- 
sired to aid them in the same. When taken before the board of examining 
surgeons in Boston, in March, 1891, he utterly refused to permit himself to 
be examined by them, saying that he would rather lose his pension, and such 
has been his course throughout. 

His conduct in preventing a fair examination by the board, together with 
other information furnished this Bureau, resulted in a thorough investiga- 
tion into his conduct, condition, and whereabouts since the war, which de- 
veloped the fact that his life has been very irregular since his discharge; 
that early after his discharge from the Second District of Columbia Volun- 
teers he was in jail in Boston for horse stealing, under the name of Robert 
S. Dane; and in the penitentiary at Joliet, Ill.,from December 3, 1869, to 
November 5, 1870, under the name of John A. Dodge, for burglary, and in 
Cambridge, Mass., State’s prison from October, 1871, to November 24, 1875, 
for false pretenses, when he was pardoned for good conduct while in prison 
and for impaired health. 

After his pardon, as stated, he again went to Chicago, where he figured as 
a Sunday-school worker, detective, lawyer, and assistant in organizing and 
inaugurating ‘The Prisoners’ Aid Association of Lllinois,’’ for which he 
served as agent for about two years. He then ran a restaurant for some 
time, figured in the Cronin murder case, and came to Washington, where he 
was employed as a watchman, and later as a clerk in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. He was also at one time employed as a traveling salesman. 


HIS STATEMENTS PROVED FALSE, 


During all these rambles and various employments and confinements no 
evidence of paralysis or nervous disease was discovered in him. He was 
reported to be a delicate man, with, apparently, weak lungs; but was at all 
times able to attend to his duties. 6 made no claim for blindness until 
after hisdischarge from the Post-Office Department in 1890. He seems to 
yee under the names of Henry J. Dodge, Henry Lyman Abbott, Heber 

. Smythe, Charles E, Leslie, John E. Dodge, and Robert S. Dane. He 
was seen on the streets of Boston walking without crutch or cane, appa- 
rently in full possession of his sight, and the evidence obtained by the special 
examiners and by the medical experts and the board of examining sur- 
geons at Boston, Mass., shows that he is neither blind nor paralyzed, but 
that his whole claim from first to last has been a shameless fraud and im- 
posture, in which he has been abetted by his alleged wife, Kate S. Dodge. 

The reports of the special examiners and the accompanying papers will 
furnish all the data material to this case and to its prosecution, and the 
papers are respectfully submitted for reference to the Department of Jus- 

ice with a view to the institution of criminal proceedings against John S. 
Dodge, under all of his aliases, and against Kate S. Dodge, his wife as al- 
leged, for conspiracy to defraud the United States, and for perjury in aid 
thereof, in violation of the provisions of sections 5440 and 5392, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and against the pensioner himself, under the pro- 
visions of section 5438, Revised Statttes of the United States, for making 
and presenting a false claim for pension to this Bureau, with intent to se- 
cure the allowance of the same, and to commit a fraud upon the United 
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States, which fraud was effectuated and accomplished by means of his false 
and perjured statements, and by those of his wife, the said Kate S al- 
leged, whereby he received from the Government of the United Statesa great 
sum of money to which he was not legally nor properly entitled. Both the 
penatouar and his wife reside at their last known address, at 16 Morrill street, 
yorchester, Mass. + 
Very respectfully, 


, a8 


GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
Hon. JOHN W. NOBLE, tae Int r 

Further comment on this subject is unnecessary; the state- 
ments in Gen. Raum’s letter conclusively answer the malicious 
assaults on this Administration by the Republican press in pub- 
lishing the libelous statements made by this irresponsible Dodge. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I do not believe any old sol- 
dier of my district has now or in the past had a reasonable cause 
to complain of any lack of friendship manifested on my part in 
his interest. I do not think there is an old soldier or a claimant 
in my district who ever can say that his interests have been neg- 
lected, his demands ignored, or his communications remained 
unanswered since [ have occupied this honorable seat. I feel 
justified in saying that no man from my State inthe present Con- 
gress or any other Congress has ever or can ever manifest any 
warmer friendship, or who has spent more hours and more valu- 
able time than I have in the interest of pensioners. 

I want to say that it is my candid opinion that when the his- 
tory of the Pension Department is written up, and whenthe at- 
tempt to arouse antagonism against the same has ceased, and 
when good, fair, sober judgment will take the place of preju- 
dice, jealousy, and acrimony, it will be acknowledged that never 
since the establishment of the Pension Bureau has there been 
a more honest, conscientious, painstaking, eauitable, and just 
administration of the Pension Bureau than that which exists at 
present. 


Secretary of 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HALDOR E. 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BOEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That terrible indictment of the old political 
parties, the preamble to the Omaha platform, written by the 
Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, contains this prophetic language: 

Neither dothey now promise us any substantialreform. They have agreed 
together to ignorein thecoming campaign every issue but one. They propose 
to drown the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a sham bat- 
tle over the tariff, so that capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, 
trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, and the oppressions by 
the usurers may all be lost sight of. They propose to sacrifice our homes, 
lives, and children on the alter of mammon, to destroy the multitude in 
order to secure corruption funds from the millionaires. 

Mr. Speaker, the first step taken in this Congress by the 
old parties was to complete the demonetization of silver, and 
the next was to carry on a ‘‘sham battle over the tariff.” 
The pending bill leads one to the suspicion that those who are 
responsible for its provisions as to duty on sugar, at least, took 
that position ‘‘in order to secure corruption funds from the 
millionaires.” 

The ‘‘sham battle over the tariff” has raged since the begin- 
ning of the year, and is kept up in order that the excitement 
over it may be prolonged into the approaching campaign and 
the ‘‘outcries of a plundered people” may again be drowned. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill is in many respects an objec- 
tionable measure; but as it contains the Populist demand for an 
income tax, though in a modified form, and as it maks reduc- 
tions averaging nearly 22 per cent below the McKinley act of 
1890, besides placing chemicals, oils, paints, farm machinery, 
binding twine, etc.,on the free list, [ regard it as my duty to 
vote in the affirmative. 

In his excellent work, The People’s Party Campaign Book of 
Reference, Mr. N. A. Dunning, editor of the National Watch- 
man, says: 

In 1837 we had one of the most destructive panics of the century. 

In 1857 we had another disastrous panic. In 1873 we had a panic that 
brought wreck and ruin to nearly all business interests. 

In 1893 we had a panic of which noone need be reminded. The panic of 
1837 occurred under the Clay tariff, averaging about %2 per cent. The panic 
of 1857 occurred under the Walker tariff. averaging 25 percent. The panic 
of 1873 came under the Morrill tariff, which averaged 48 per cent, and the 

anic of 1893 occurred under the McKinley tariff, which averaged 53 percent. 

ere we find that two disastrous panics came under the lowest tariffs sipes 


HON. BOEN, 
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1816, and sso that two terripie panics came under the highest tariffs we ever 
had. This proves that panics come under low tariffs and high tariffs. But 
no man living or dead ever heard of or witnessed a panic when the people 
had plenty of money. 2 e 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I dismiss the tariff question, and 
turn to other subjects—the contraction of curréncy, the reduc- 
tion of public salaries and the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

Mr. Speaker, during the war of the rebellion the people were 
called on to pay enormous taxes, but paid them without murmur, 
without difficulty, as the money volume wasample and increased 
as the people and their transactions increased. 

Owing to the same reason, andin spite of the enormgus waste 
and destruction of life and property during the war, the nation 
prospered and increased in wealth as it never did in any other 
period of like duration. . 

In 1861 the money per capita was $15.73; in 1862 it was $22.69; 
in 1863 it was $42.58; in 1864 it was $38.72, and in 1865 it rose to 
$70.77 per — the highest point it ever reached. 

Owing to the sudden increase of population caused by the res- 
toration of the Southern States and the emancipation of the 
slaves, the money volume declined to $52.01 per capita in 1866, 

[In 1865 commenced a systematic contraction of currency and 
funding of the interest and the noninterest bearing debt of the 

jJovernment into interest-bearing bonds. The Secretary of the 
Treasury says, in his annual report for the year 1867, page v: 

Since the 'st day of September, 1865, the temporary loans, the certificates 
of indebtedness, and the 56 per cent notes have all nm paid (with the ex- 
ception of sma\l amounts of each not presented for payment), the compound- 
interest notes have been reduced from 6217,024,160 to $71,875,040 (811,560,000 
having been taken up with 3 per cent certificates); the seven and three-tenth 
notes from $830,000,000 to $837.978,800; the United States notes, including frac- 
tional currency, from %459,505,311.51 to $387,871, 477.39, while the cash in the 


Treasury has been increased from $88,218,055.13 to 8133,998,398.02, and the 
funded debt has been increased $686,584,800. 


The contraction of the currency was therefore as follows: 


On compound-interest notes $145, 149, 120.00 
On 7.3 notes 492, 021, 200. 00 
On United States notes, including fractional currency 71, 633, 834. 12 
On temporary loans. ........ 107, 148, 713. 16 
On certificates of indebtedness 85, 093, 000. 00 
On 5 per cent legal-tender notes... ........-..-.--222---eeeee- 33, 954, 230. 00 


Total 935, 000, 097. 28 
Being a reduction in two years of over one-half of all the paper 
currency in the country, the only kind of money then circulat- 
ing among the people, not counting national-bank notes as cur- 
rency. 

But why this violent contraction of money? 
On page 17 of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the year 1864 appears the following: 

This nation has been able thus far to conduct a domestic war of unparal- 
leled magnitude and cost without appealing for aid to any foreign people. 
It has chosen to demonstrate its power to put down insurrection by itsown 
strength and to furnish no pretense for doubt of its entire ability to do so, 
either to domestic or foreign foes. The people of the United States have felt 
a just pride in this posntee before the world. In the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, it may well be doubted whether the national credit abroad has not 
been strengthened and sustained by the fact that foreign investments in our 
securities have not been sought by us, and whether we have not found a 
pecuniary advantage in self-reliance. ° 

Mr. Sepaker, that condition, the result of the nation having 
an abundant paper currency, does not seem to have suited Hugh 
McCulloch, who succeeded W. P. Fessenden as Secretary of the 
Treasury, for he says in his report for the year 1865, on page 8: 
‘*The people are now comparatively free from debt.” On page 
9, same report, he says: ‘*The expansion has now reached such 
a point as to be absolutely oppressive to a large portion of the 
people, while at the same time it is diminishing labor, and is 

coming subversive of good morals.” 
Further on, on the same page, he says: 

The remedy, and the only remedy within the control of Congress, is, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, to be found in the reduction of the currency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says, On page 13 of the report 
for the year 1866: 

But when a paper currency is an inconvertible currency, and especially 
when, being so, it ismade by the sovereign power a legal tender, it becomes 
prolific of mischief. 

In suggesting remedies for that ‘‘ mischief” he says, on page 
14, same report: 

Fourth. In the issue of bonds, payable in not over twenty years and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of not over 5 per cent, —— in land or Ger- 
many, to an amount sufficient to absorb the 6 per cent bonds now held in 


Europe, and to meet the demand there for actual and 
ment. 


On page 15 we read: 
The views of the Secretary upon the question of a reduction of the cur- 
rency have been so frequently expressed that it is only necessary now to 


consider whether the curtailment should be of the United States notes or 
of the notes of the national banks. 


And on page 16 he settles the question to his own satisfaction 
and to the satisfaction, no doubt, of those who were preparing 


permanent invest- 
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a financial slavery for labor to take the place of chattel slavery 
then recently abolished, by declaring: 


The Secretary is of the opinion that the national banks should be sus- 
tained, and that the paper circulation of the country should be reduced, not 
by compelling them to retire their notes, but by the withdrawal of the 
United States notes. 


As if afraid that the banking corporations—the men compos- 
ing and controlling them—should doubt his sincerity and loy- 
alty to the money power, Secretary McCulloch says on page 17 
of his report for the year 1866: . 

Anxious as he is to lighten the public burdens and reduce the public debt, 
he does not hesitate to advise that these notes be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and that the furnishing of what paper currency may be required be 
left to corporations, under existing laws, and such amendments of these 
laws as experience may dictate for the better protection and advancement 
of the public interest. 

I return to the report for 1867, and on page one I read: 

The policy of contracting the currency, although not enforced to the ex- 
tent authorized by law, has prevented an expansion of credits, to which a 
redundant and especially a depreciated currency is always an incentive, 


= has had no little influence in stimulating labor and increasing produc- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, I want you to note these words: ‘‘ The policy of 
contracting the currency * * * has had no little influence 
in stimulating labor and increasing production.” 

‘**Contracting currency!” ‘Stimulating labor!” ‘Increasing 


”) 


production! 

Mr. Speaker, that deplorable policy of contraction inaugu- 
rated in 1865, and continued ever since, has done its work, and 
has left the money volume now in circulation at less than $5 for 
each man, woman, and child. 

In ‘‘An Appeal to Congress—A Demand for Just Legislation,” 
published in the National Watchman for August 3, 1894, Mr. 
Dunning says: 


With the ao of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, every avenue 
through which an increase of currency could be expected, save only the 
coinage of gold, was effectually closed. To-day the melancholy spectacle is 
presented of a great and free people suffering from the inevitable results of 
an inadequate and shrinking volume of currency. 

You very well know that our currency is composed of gold and silver coins, 
national-bank bills, United States notes (greenbacks), and United States 
notes issued for the purchase of silver bullion and national-bank issues. 

The amount of United States notes was arbitrarily fixed at $346,000,000 in 
1878, and has been decreasing through incidental losses for thirty years. 

The issue of the Sherman notes and the further coinage of silver abso- 
lutely ceased with the passage of the repeal act National banks are reduc- 
ing theircirculation, which precludes an additional supply from that source 
and leaves gold coinage alone as our only dependence for more currency. 
Since January 1, 1894, there has been exported above imports more than 
$70,000,000 of gold. The banks have reduced their circulation a number of 
millions, and the other forms of currency have naturally grown less. It is 
safe to assume that the circulating medium of this country has been re- 
duced $125,000,000 since the Ist of January last. 

To this decrease in currency may be attributed nearly all the distress and 
wretchedness now seen among the people. 


There is probably no other on moe peg in political economy so 
well attested as that the general level of prices is largely deter- 
mined by the volume of money in circulation. 

The following is from an essay on money by David Hume, the 
great Scotch historian: 


It is certain that since the discovery of the mines in America the industry 
has increased in all the nations of Europe. * * * We find that in every 
kingdom into which money begins to flowin greater abundance than for- 
merly, everything takes a new face; labor and industry gain life; the mer- 
chant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and 
skillful, and even the farmer follows his plow with greater alacrity and at- 
tention. * * * The good policy of the magistrate consists only in keeping 
it if possible, still increasing, because by that means he keeps alive a spirit 
of industry in the nation and increases the stock of labor, in which consists 
all real power andriches. A nation whose money decreases is actually at 
that time weaker and more miserable than another nation which possesses 
no more money, but is on the increasing hand. 


John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, says, 
page 301: 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would double. If 
it was only increased one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth. The very 
same effect would be produced on prices if we suppose the goods (the 
uses for money) diminished instead of the money increased, and the con- 
trary effect if the goods were increased or the money diminished. So that 
the value of money—all other things remaining the same—varies inversely 
as its quantity; every increase in quantity lowering its value, and every 
diminution raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent. That an increase of 

uantity of money raises prices, and a diminution lowers them, is the most 
Qomentary proposition in the theory of currency, and without it we should 
haveno key to any other. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859 (article ‘‘ Precious Metals, 
by J. R. McCulloch), says: 

A fallin the value of precious metals, caused by the greater facility of th ir 
production, or by the discovery of new sources of supply, depends in no vc 
gree on the theories of philosophers or the decision of statesmen ur leyis- 
ators, but is the result of circumstances beyond human control, and al- 
though, like a fall of rain after a long course of dry weather, it may be pre)- 
udictal to certain classes, it is beneficial to an incomparably greater num- 
ber, including all who are engaged in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking 

, of great public or national advantage. 


William Stanley Jevons, professor of political economy nd 
logic in Owen University, Engiand, says: 
Ican not but agree with Mr. McCulloch, that putting out of sight indi- 











vidual cases of hardship, if such exists, a fall in the value of gold (increa 
ing the quantity of money) must have, and as [should say has ilready, a 
most powerful beneficial effect. It loosens the country from the old bonds 
of debt and habit as nothing else could 


Thomas Tooke, an eminent English economist, 





says: 


Hence new uses will be found for it when it is abundant, new avenues 0 
commerce will be opened, new branches of industries will be essayed, unt 
increased production findsemployment for the increase of money. Ifmoney 
has increased, industry and trade are increased, and thus the tendency t 








depreciation is met and strong 


interact 


Prof. Chevalier, of France, in speaking of the increase of 
money, says: 
Such a change will benefit those who live upon the fruits of past labor 


same direction with most of the develop 
great law of civilization to wh 

* * Tt has been wisely said that 
<®@ money, and its adoption 


In this respect it will work in the 
ments Which are brought about by that 
we give the noble name of progress. 
there is no machine which econoraizes labor 1 
has been likened to the overy of letters. 


Mason and Lailor, Primer of Political Economy, page 50: 
One thing may rise in value, but in order that it may do so other things 


(prop. 26) must fall. If money rises in value it will take less of it to buy 
other commodities. Therefore, general prices will fall. 


Prof. Syme, Industrial Science, page 151: 


Money in the United States is more plentiful than it is in England (as 
proved by the higher prices of commodities and wages than in the latter 
country), and it is more plentiful in Australia than it is inthe United States. 


Mr. J. R. McCulloch, the English economist, speaking of an 
increasing volume of money, says: 


It promotes industry and diminishes the weight of obligations which press 
upon producing classes, whether employed or unemployed. 

Faweett, in Handbook of Finance, pages 146 to 148, says: 

The decline of prices since 1872-'3 is explained by the increased value of 
gold. The first effect was to cause a collapse in “speculative securities,”’ 
viz: bonds of railroads, etc., which were based on the expectations of a con 
tinuance of high prices for commodities, or in other words, a law value for 
gold. 

The following extract from Allison’s History of Europe shows 
that this ruinous policy of contraction has obtained in other 
countries besides our own, and thatthe effect was then, as now, to 
fill the coffers of the rich money lenders at the expense of all 
other classes: 

The evils complained of arose from the unavoidable result of a stationary 
currency, coexisting with a rapid increase in the numbers and transactions 
of mankind, and these were only aggravated by every addition made to the 
energies and productive powers of society. * * * Butif an increase in 
the numbers and industries of men coexist with a diminution in the circnu- 
lating medium by which their transactions are carried on, the most serious 
evils await society, and the whole relations of its different classes to each 
other will be speedily changed; and it is inthat state of things that thesay- 
ing proves true ‘that the rich are every day growing richer and the poor 
poorer.”’ 

Leon Faucett(1843), in Researches Upon Gold and Silver, says: 

If all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain, the price 
of gold would be raised beyond measure, and we should see produced in 
Europe a result lamentable enough. 

Before a French monetary convention in 1869 testimony was 
given by the late M. Wolowski, by Baron Rothschild,and by M. 
Rouland, governor of the Bank of France. Mr. Wolowski said: 

The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one 
half gold and one-halfsilver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one 
of these metals in the monetary service, they douyle the demand for th¢« 
other metal, to the ruin of all debtors. 


Baron Rothschild said: 

The simulianeous employment of the two metals is satisfactory and gives 
rise to no complaint Whether gold or silver dominates for the time being, 
it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming the mone 
tary circulation of the world, and itis the general mass of the two metals 
combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. The suppres- 
sion of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of values withoutany 
compensation. 


Torrens, in his work on political economy, says: 

Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the laws of supply and demand. If the value of all commodities in relation 
to gold rises and falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the value of 
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gold in relation to commodities must rise and fall as its quant ity is dimin- | 


ished or increased. 

John Locke, in his ‘‘Considerations,” etc., published in 1690, 
said: 

Money, while the same quantity of itis passing up and down the Kingdom 
in trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other 


things in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in | 


them only. But, if you increase or lessen the quantity of money current to 
traffic in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money 


W. G. Summer, American Currency, page 32 


Q: 
Vad. 
We have seen that prices alone govern the flow of the precious metals, or 


more strictly stated, that the movement of the metals and the prices of com- 
modities in different countries act and react one upon another in such a way 


| 
| 
| 


as to keep up the exact natural relation of prices between different coun- | 


tries, and give to.each countryin the world’s market its full relative advan 
tage in production. 

Albert Gallatin, ex-Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
in his work on money, published in 1831, says: 


It is well known that the discovery of America was followed by a great 
and permenens fall in the price of the precious metals, which reduced it to 
one-fourth of the previous relative value to all other commodities. 


Humboldt says that the gold and silver money in circulation 
in the eighteenth century—or at the time he wrote—was thirty 


| 
| 
| 





times greater than in the fifteenth tury, and tha ’ 
or purchasing power was only one-twelfth of what 1 
that is,8$+ cents would then buy as much as 100 cents w l 
the time he wrote. 

Prof. Bonamy Pri 1vs that the p n »W 

“alled precious metals has fallen f t times gn 
of the Henrys—that , Th cer ch as 
100 will now. 

Judge John B ird Byles, o , 
in his work, Popular Politic 

Men talk glibly of v iations 
exient to which suchcn 
t pauper, and the! uX 
as the manultacturer, the 
funds, and even more 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of T 
(February 12, 1820) to Cong 3, Says 

Allintelligent writers on currel! a it W ! i { i 
m lt, poverty and misery must pr 

Mr. Speaker, I have shown that from 165 t mm t Las 
been a steady contraction of the currency as compared with the 
population; that said contraction was very vi tat at 
the nation, owing to itsample volume of paper money, did ‘co 
duct a domestic war of unparalleled magnitude and cost t 
appealing for aid to any foreign people: ” that the reason fon 
sudden, violent and persistent contraction of the curre! ) 
force ‘*‘ the issue of bonds payable in not over twenty 
bearing interest at the rate of not over 5 per cent, payable in 


Engiand or Germany to an amountsuflicient to absorb the 6 per 
cent bonds now held in Europe, and to meet the demand there 
for actual and permanent investment,’ ‘* that the national banks 


should be sustained, and that the paper circulation of the coun- 
try should be reduced, not by compelling them to retire their 
notes, but by the withdrawal of the United States notes,” I 
haveshown further by the testimony of some of the best wr 3 
on political economy that the prices of commodities are in the 


main regulated by the volume of currency in circulation. 









Mr. Speaker, relying on the good nature and patience of the 
people, and on the power of the press to defend any ro a 
branches of the Government spent more or les th 
between 1865 and 1874 scheming how to increase their own sa 
ries. 

History records that they were-very successful and re 
salaries in two ways, namely, by contracting the mon 
and thereby increasing the purchasing power of the d rand 
by passine the famous or infamous salary act of March 3, | 

Since then we have had twenty years of co ( l 
aries are now much larger in purchasing pow t 
present members of the executi and leg itive bra ( 
Government have ine ed their own luries by co 
the nonetization of silver which w b uy- 
grabbers of 1873. 

Duty and justice demands of us that we make thesame1 
tion in the salaries that we made in price of farm t 
when we demonetized silver: or that we re netize 
th r° by restore t ic price ¢ far 1prod cts to y nut lt Wiis p fore 
silver was stricken down 

\s the present Committee on Coinage, Weights, and M I 
is constituted, no one needs hope th ho t é l 
! »to restore to silver its right Linta rd t el 
introduced the following: 

A bill (H. R.644) providing for i 
public service, and for other ] 

Whereas by the demonetization of silver. the retire I il-bank 
not and the constant loss and de uct 1 of cuz } ime of 
money in this country is decreasing, while the population i ncreasing 
thus lessening the amount of money per capita: and 

Whereas the value of the unit of money i i country is d rmined by 
the number of units in circulation there f vlari I 1pensa- 
tions of all persons in the Government's ! yw va ster in 
purchasing power than at the time such {« nd salaries were fixed by law 
and 

Whereas the debt-paying and tax-paying a ty of tl peopl : 
creased in the same proportion that the purch z pow 
creased; and 

W hereas individuals and corporations are reaucing the pay for ; 
of labor in their employment a large percentage rd 

Whereas this nation ts a quas i ition who \ m 

| ducted upon the same rigid li ) that th n iking 
volume of currency forces upon ir 1 i Lud 

Whereas this cruel, inexcusable unpardon u slieled 
depression has been forced on a patient, confiding, and sufferir people 
through the incompetence, dishonesty, or corruption of those who control 
the affairs of our Government: and 

Whereas it is both Justand proper that those who are respo 
ruinous economic conditions should share some of the conseq 
fore. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 1 
of America in Congress assembled, That all compensation, whether as sa y 
fees, per diem, mileage, or otherwise, of any person, officer, or e in 
any branch of the public service amounting to more than #1,000 per annum, 
but not exceeding %.000, shall be reduced er cent of their esent 
amounts: Provided, That no compensation affected by this act s! be re 
duced below the sum of $1,000 perannum; and all salaries or compensations 


amounting to more than 95,000 per annum and not exceeding te 1,000 shail 
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be reduced 43} per cent, and all salaries or compensations exceeding #20,- 
000 per annum shall be reduced 50 per cent. 

Sxc. 2. That on and after she possegnet this act all compensations of per- 
sons employed in any branch of the public service shall computed and 
paid on a basis of the reductions provided for in section 1 of this act. 
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Now, as all wealth is wrought by labor from the field, forest, 
mountain, ocean, and stream, and as the bulk of it comes from 
the farm, it is fair, as an illustration, to compute salaries in 
some staple agricultural product. 


Table showing the amount of wheat, cotton, or corn required in 1864, 1874, and 1894 to pay the salaries of the President. Vice-President, Cabinet officers, Senators, 
Representatives, Chief Justice and associate justices of the Supreme Court; also the value of wheat now required to pay said salaries if sold now at the price 


of 1864. 


Salary. 


1864, 


Bushels. 
13, 699 24, 631 

4, 384 7, 882 

2, 956 
404 
911 


President 

Vice-President and Cabinet officers -. 
Senators and Representatives... ........ 
Chief Justice 


644 
562 
288 


a Price per bushel, 182.5 cents. 
b Price per pound, 101.5 cents. 
-¢ Price per bushel, 126 cents. 


é Price per 
J Price per 


If salaries were paid directly in commodities such as wheat, | 


cotton, or corn, instead of being first converted into money, I 


think they could not have been increased so rapidly as the above | 


table shows without a oe kick by farmers and planters. 
The following table shows the amount of the reductions of 
salaries as proposed by House bill number 6444: 


Number 
of persons 
whose sal- 
aries wiil 
be affected. 


Total 
amount of 
salaries 
a! present. 


of proposed 


reduction. | requction. 


(a) 
25 per cent. 


83) per cent. 


Yearly salaries 
50 per cent. 


25 per cent. 
Monthly salaries .... (a) 


25 per cent. 
Dally wages . ...... 


| 11, 017, 293. 58 


@ Less than 25 per cent because of #1,000 limit. 


The above table is based on the Official Register of the United 
States for 1893. In computing the total amount of daily wages 
paid in a year, the amount of daily wages for one day has been 
multiplied by 312, the number of working days in a year, as it 
is usually reckoned. Because there are Government employés 
engaged by the day, who work only at invervals, the total of 
daily wages for the year somewhat exceeds the real amount. 

The pensions of persons on the retired list of the Army and 
the Navy are not included in the table. 

Now, let us look at the condition of the producer who “ pays 
the freight.” 

THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Speaker, it requires but little observation to discover 
that the industrial classes of the United States are rapidly drift- 
ing towards European conditions. If we analyze the wealth 
created by the great army of producers working on farms, in 
mines and factories, and divide the amount which they receive 
among them equally, we are confronted with the stubborn fact, 
So their average annual per capita income is scarcely above 

Gen. R. C. Bradshaw, engineer and statistician, of Topeka, 
Kans., after a thorough investigation, gives the average annual 
distribution of wealth, and amount distributed for each person 
engaged, and per capita as follows: 

The average annual distribution of wealth $11, 517, 680, 546 
Number of persons engaged 21, 339, 357 
Representing a population of 


The average annual amount distributed for each person 
The average annual amount distributed per capita 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF WEALTH, 


Gen. Bradshaw estimates the annual production of wealth and 
average earnings of wealth producers as follows: 


Annual production of wealth by producers 

Number of persons engaged in the production of wealth...... 

a represen by those engaged in producing 
wealt ‘ enendets 

Average annual earnings of each producer............. inte ti is 

Average annual earnings per capita.................. enananowee 


#186 


$10, 453, 553, 697 
18, 708, 393 
nan 

$185 


7 a. 
Bquivalent of salaries in | Equivalent ot salaries in | Equivalent of salaries, Au- | 
: 1874, 


1874-1894.) Wheat.@| Cotton.b| Corn.c 


Pounds. | Bushels. 


d Price per bushel, 94.1 cents. 
nnd, 17.95 cents. 
ushel, 64.7 cents. 


Value of 
present 
wheat 

equiva- 
| | lents of 
r } ‘ ; | Salaries 
Wheat.d| Cotton.e} Corn / Wheat.g Cotton. Corn.ié Isola at oe 


| prices. 


gust 13, 1894, 


Bushels. 
77, 280 
13, 365 

7,728 
16, 22 
15, 456 


Bushela,. Pounds. | Bushels. 
87,528 | 744,048 | 82, 988 | 
14,004 | 119,048 | 13,278 

8,753 | 74,405 | 8,299 
18,381 | 156, 250 17, 427 
17, 505 148, 809 16, 598 


Price per bushel, 57.125 cents. 
Price per pound, 6.72 cents. 
i Price per bushel, 60.25 cents. 


Bushels.| Pounds. 
278, 552 
44, 568 
27, 855 
58, 496 
55,710 


$159, 738. 60 
25, 557. 30 
15, 974, 23 
38, 545. 33 
31, 946. 63 





The difference ($1,074,126,851) between the average annual dis- 
tribution of wealth ($11,517,680,546) and the average annual pro- 
duction of wealth by producers ($10,453,553,697) is the annual 
amount borrowed on mortgages, which proves that the people 
of this country are increasing their burden of indebtedness at 
the rate of more than $1,000,000,000 per year. 


WEALTH RECEIVED BY THE PRODUCERS, 


Gen. Bradshaw estimates the amount received by the pro- 
ducers as their share of the wealth which they have created as 
follows: 

The average annual receipts by the producers from the wealth 

created $6, 424, 001, 420 
Average annual receipt for each laborer 343 
Average annual receipt per capita 114 

According to this estimate each one of the 18,708,393 produc- 
ers created $559 worth of wealth annually, and received $343 of 
it for his labor, while the other $216 have gone to some one else. 
Thirty-eight per cent went to what might be called capital, and 
62 per cent to the producers. 


WEALTH APPROPRIATED BY THE ABSORBERS. 


In another table Gen. Bradshaw gives a listof nineteen trusts 
and combines of wealth absorbers, as the bankers, manufactur- 
ers, coal, beef, express, lumber, millers, daily newspapers, and 
other combines, of which the following figures are the totals: 
Annual amount of wealth — by them $4, 098, 932, 418 
Number of persons eng: n sume 205, 
Population represented by them i. ois, ap 


Average annual wealth appropriated by each person engaged. 
Average annual wealth appropriated per capita $4, 035 


In a subsidiary table Gon. Bradshaw gives the number of 
agents, brokers, and traders’ trusts, national officeholders, Army 
and Navy, Pinkerton, saloon-keepers, servants, tramps, and pau- 
pers, as follows: 

Annual amount of wealth eens by them 
Number of persons engaged in same 

Population represented by same 

Average annual receipt for each person $1, 087 
Average annual receipt per capita. ...............-...-----..---- $310 

Of the (#11,517,680,546) aggregate amount of wealth distrib- 
uted each year, 90.8 per cent of our population received $114 

r capita, or 56 per cent of the whole; 7.6 per cent of our popu- 

ation received $310 per capita, or 8.7 per cent of the whole; and 

1.6 per cent of our population received $4,035 per capita, or 30.3 
per cent of the whole. Each one of the (1,015,772) wealth ab- 
sobers received as much out of the aggregate amount distrib- 
uted each year as 55.5 (of the 56,400,231) who produced it. 

These estimates are corroborated by Mr. Shearman in the 
Forum for September, 1889, where he says: 


As each worker supported on an average three persons, including hi: 
self, the people may be divided into 15,000,000 families or rather groups ol 
three. On the basis of the careful estimate of Mr. Atkinson, 14,000,000 of 
these must have been supported upon incomes of less than $400 (in my judg- 
— less than $350), 700,000 on less than $1,000, and the other 300,000 on larger 
ncomes. 


Ata glance one might think that Mr. Shearman’s estimate 
does not correspond with that of Gen. Bradshaw, butif we con- 


$1, 004, 746, 710 
2, 424, 100 
4, 738, 932 


| sider that the former has less workers than the latter, we are 


forced to the conclusion that Gen. Bradshaw's estimate is by far 
the most conservative. 
THE CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURALIST. 
The mind can better grasp the true condition of our wealth 
producers if we divide them into farmers, miners, and artisans, 
and analyzethe income ofeach. The Tenth and Eleventh Census 
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Reports contain some startling facts and figures in regard to the 
average income from the average farm in the United States. 
CENSUS OF 1880 


The report of 1880, volume 1, pazes 684 and 685, says: 


Number of farms in the United States ..... aeons 4, 008, 907. 00 
re  cininnnd nameskepeeasencn ceeeigages suse 536, 081, 835. 00 
Wumber of acres in average farm -..................-.....-... 134. 00 


7, 670, 439. 00 


Number of persons engaged in agriculture ..............-.. 
23, 011, 317. 00 


Representing a population of -.... ne is Gian dioniaiee ined dette netien 
Average number of persons depenjding on each farm fora 
living aoe oacenad all 
Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on 
hand for the census year 1879__..._.. ....-..- J ectsinekieaitemediaia a 
Value of farm products per average farm............--.. ‘ 
Per capita income of agricultural population 
CENSUS OF 1890. 
Census Bulletin No. 378, issued March 19, 1894, contains the 
agricultural statistics for 1890, of which the following is a syn- 
opsis: 
Number of farms in the United States in 1890 
Number of acres in farms 


ine 6 beaebSSbes ou svascosesaccecse 5.74 
213, 462, 564. 00 
#552. 00 


4, 564, 641. 00 
623, 218, 619. 00 


Number of acres in average farm ..............-.00s 222 ceee 136. 00 
Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on 

DID =.-/nucn Ge huge eetadinddedibnnbnéinl/ *inae cabins peCune an Kaitnktndte $2, 460, 107, 454. 00 
Value of farm products per average farm..............------ $538. 94 


These figures, says the builetin, ‘‘are subject to modification 
for the final report.” 

Carroll D. Wright, in reply to a letter asking if the value of 
farm products quoted above contained all that was produced on 
the farms, said: 


I desire to inform you that the figures relative to the value of farm prod- 
ucts were furnished by the farmers themselves to the enumerators in an- 
swer to the follewing query: ‘‘Estimated value of all farm productions 
(sold, consumed, or on hand) for 1889.” 

These statistics, therefore, include all farm productions. 


No one is sorashas to claim that this estimate is scientifically 
correct, yet every one must admit that it is the best evidence 
we can get. It is an official document of the highest authority. 

According to this estimate the annual income from the aver- 
age farm containing 136 acres was $538.94. 

If we allow 5.74 persons to each farm for 1890, as reported by 
the census for 1880, and divide this $538.94 among them equally, 
we receive for our agricultural population an average annual 
per capita income of $93.89. If we again divide this amount by 
the number of days in the year (365), we receive for those who 
have to depend on the farm fora living an average per capita 
income of 25.8 cents per day. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be remembered that this $538.94 per 
farm, or 25.8 cents per day per capita, is not the profit made on 
the average tarm, or day’s labor. ‘This constitutes the value of 
the entire crops; it includes that portion consumed on the farm 
as well as that portion sold. Out of this amount the farmer 
must pay his tax, insurance, interest, seed, hired help, wear 
and tear of farm implements, repairing of fences and buildings 
and feed for his teams for one year while cultivating the crops 
All these items must be paid out of those $538.94 before the 
farmer can have anything for himself and family. The ques- 
tion then is how much will the average farmer and his family 
have for their own support after paying all these items. Will 
they have 15 cents per day per capita? No. Will they have 
ten? Possibly yes, yet I doubt it; but for argument sake we 
will admit that our agricultural population received a per — 
income of 10 cents per day, out of which they must secure food 
and clothing, educate the children, and pay incidental expenses. 

PAUPERS AND CONVICTS. 


The board of supervisors of Clark County, Ill., as stated by the 
county clerk, W. 5. Lowery, pays $2 per week to keep each pau- 
per, the keeper furnishing board, clothing, medical attendance, 
and funeral expenses. This, counting seven days in a week, 
amounts to 28.5 cents per day, almost three times the amount 
received by those who have to depend on farms for a living. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of the Lllinois 
Southern Penitentiary for 1890, the State for years received an 
average of $36,000 per annum for 250 convicts leased, which 
amounts to $144 per year for each convict, or 39.4 cents per day. 
Thus we are confronted with the cold fact that our agricultural 

pulation is compelled to live on incomes below those provided 

or paupers, and receive less for their labor than paid to convicts. 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The statistical report of the Illinois State Board of Agricul- 
ture, issued August 1, 1893, circular No. 162, page 4, contains a 
table giving the area, yield, value, and cost of raising wheat in 
that State for thirty-three years, from 1860 to 1893. 

For the twenty-one years beginning with 1873 and ending 
with 1893, thelfarmers of Illinois produced 651,792,668 bushels of 
wheat. The total cost of raising the wheat, according to the 
report, was $476,393,406, or an average of 73.1 cents per bushel. 
The total value of the wheat crops for the twenty-one years was 
$541,648,589, or an average of 83.1 cents a bushel; leaving the 
wheat-growers an average net profit of 10 cents per bushel. 


96.16 | 





For the ten years beginning with 1881 and ending with 1890 
the wheat-growers of Lllinois produced 290,097,859 bushels of 
wheat. It cost them $227,349,897, o- an average of 78.3 cents 
per bushel to raise the wheat, and they received $228,864,778, or 
an average of 78.8 cents per bushe! for it: leaving a net profit to 
the wheat-growers of Illinois, on an average for ten years, of 
one-half of 1 cent a bushel. 

In 1893 the farmers of Illinois produced 18,916,314 bushels of 
wheat. It cost them $16,995,252, or an average of 89.8 cents per 
bushel to raise the wheat, and they received $9,157,708, or an 
average of 48.4 cents per bushel for it; leaving a net loss to the 
wheat-growers of Illinois for the year 1893 of 41.4 cents per 
bushel for every bushel produced. 

The same circular, on page 5, contains a similar table in regard 
to the statistics of the oat crops. 

Mr. Speaker, for the same twenty-one years the farmers of 
Illinois produced 1,811,957,658 bushels of oats. It has cost them 
$515,638,128, or an average of 28.4 cents per bushel to raise the 
oats, and they received $478,822,348, or 26.2 cents per bushel for 
them; leaving a net loss tothe oat-growers of Illinois for twenty- 
one years an average of 2.2 cents per bushel. 

In 1893 the Illinois farmers produced 105,916,595 bushels of 
oats. It has cost $30,341,358, or an average of 28.6 cents per 
bushel to raise the oats, and they received $22,985,087, or 21.7 
cents per bushel for them; leaving a net loss to the oat-growers 
of Illinois for the year 1893 of 6.9 cents per bushel. 

Circular 163, issued December 1, 1893, contains a similar t 
giving the statistics of the corn crops. 

or twenty-two years, from 1872 to 1893 inclusive, the farmers 
of Illinois produced 4,579,699,946 bushels of corn. Itcost them 
$1,609,625,941, or an average of 35.1 cents per bushel to raise 
the corn, and they received $1,518,676,296, or an average of 33.1 
cents per bushel for it; leaving a net loss of 2 cents per bushel 
for every bushel produced in the State of Illinois since 1871. 

In 1893 the farmers of Illinois produced 167,687,971 bushels of 
corn; it cost them $57,422,269, or an average of 34.2 cents per 
bushel to raise the corn, and they received $51,099,698, or an 
average of 30 cents per bushel for it; leaving a net loss of 4.2 
cents per bushel for every bushel produced. 

PROFIT AND LOSS, 

Mr. Speaker, the total profit since 1872 in raising wheat 
amounts to $65,255,183, the loss on oats $36,815,780, and on corn 
$90,949,645, which leaves a net loss on the three staple products 
produced by the farmers of Illinois of $62,510,242. The same 
farmers for the year 1893 received $21,516,386 less for these crops 
than it cost to raise them. 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Senator PEFFER, in his report on agricultural depression, 
published a table giving the cost and value of the wheat, oats, 
and corn crops in Michigan for the year 1889, as follows: 


able 





| Cost. Value. Loss. 

— SS = | = — — 
Os cscs slctdeanebieed incite dies $18, 200, 328 | $16,728,803 | $1, 471,525 
BEES 3 cusp tind sponieeninlny emia | 10,130,655} 7,390,457) 2,740,198 
MOUS sana Caunigandae ida aedicaran | 7,254,245) 5,014,787 

| 


12, 269, 032 
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The farmers of Michigan received $9,226,510 less for these 
crops in 1889 than what it cost to raise them. 

Mr. Speaker, these are figures taken from official documents, 
the best evidence we can get. They tell us in language as plain 
and forcible as words can make it why there is a mortgage on 
the farm, why the farmer who once owned the soil he culti- 
vates has now become to bea tenant. It is because he is com- 
pelled to raise products below the cost of production. What- 
ever is true of Illinois and Michigan in this respect is also true 
of every otherState inthe Union. If the farmersof these States 
are compelled to raise products below the cost of production, so 
are those of every other State compelled to do likewise. 

DEPRECIATION OF FARM PROPERTY. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator PEFFER, on page 13 of his report on 
** Agricultural Depression,’ in speaking of the depreciation of 
farm property, says: 

In Illinois improved lands fell from $20.81 in 1873 to #11.18 in 1892; wheat 
fellin the same time from #1.10 to 69 cents a bushel; that corn fluctuated, 
but about maintained its normal price; that oats was 3 cents higher in 1892 
than it was in 1873; that cattle dropped nearly 60 per cent; horses and mules 
went below that, hogs fell 50 per cent, and sheep 33 per cent 

In Iowa all classes, except sheep, declined from 1870 to 1892. 

In Nebraska improved lands fell from #1.60 to $3.72, more than 20 per cent 
since 1885, and live stock dropped on an average about 40 per cent. 

In Kansas, land was about lo per cent lower in 1892 than it was in 1874 and 
1884. 

In New York, according to the report of the State comptroller, submitted 
January, 1891, farm lands in that State had depreciated at least 335 per cent 
within a few years. 

In Pennsylvania, while correspondents differ, it may be stated that on the 
whole farm lands in that State have fallen 25 to 30 per cent in the last twenty 
years. 

In the New England States lands used for azricultural purposes ore 
valued as high now as they were in 1875 by 3) per cent 
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Joel Benton, in an article published in the Popular Science 
Monthly for November, 1889, on ‘‘ The Decadence of Farming 
in New York and New England States,” says: 

It is now twenty years at least that farming has been going rapidly down- 
ward. Farms bought in the war era have been selling almost everywhere 
in the East for from one-half to one-third of their cost. Farms in New Eng- 
land and some in the Middle States are frequently sold for less than the 
buildings cost which are upon them. Thisis reallyno exageration. Sales 
of this sort and where the depreciation in value has wiped out the owners’ 
equity in them have been for years a matter of notorious knowledge in al- 
most every Kastern community. Within a year,in a healthy and fertile 
county not 60 miles from New York City, a farm having on it two mort- 
gages—a first mortgage of #3,000 and a second mortgage of $2,000—was sold, 
under foreclosure, for the sum represented 7 the first mortgage only. The 
holder of the second onedid not think it worth while to be present or to have 
arepresentative present at the sale to bid the single dollar which would 
have saved or made a show of saving his investment. 

Very recently the New York State assessors have issued a report contain- 
ing some results of what they have discovered so far as they have gone, in 
respect to the assessed valuations of farm lands in the various counties. 
And this is their story: ‘‘ In fourteen counties visited they found that farm- 
ing lands had depreciated in value, while city poperw had increased in 
value."’ State Assessor Wood is of the opinion that in a few decades there 
will be few or none but tenant farmersin this State. Year by year the value 
of farm lands depreciates. ‘There is not the slightest reason to believe that 
there is a county in this State of which a better report can be made. The 
fourteen examined may well stand for all. 


DEPRECIATION OF FARM PRODUOTS. 


Gen. A. J. Warner, in an able article on the “ Depreciation in 
the value of farm products,” published in the New York Sun, 
January 12, 1894, says: 

Take first the leading staples, wheat, cotton, corn, oats, and hay. The 
average value of an acre’s product of these crops in 1873 was $15.65; in 1893, 
for the same quantity of products, $8.15, a fall of nearly 48 per cent. 

If we take wheat alone, the fall has been from $3.16 to $6 per acre, or over 
a cent; and if we take cotton, the fail has been greater still, or from 

01 to $10.65, or a decline in the value of an acre’s product, the quantity 
being the same as for 1873, of 62 per cent. The average acre’s value of the 
crops of 1873 was 8 per cent greater than 1893. * * * If the farm prod- 
uets of this year could be sold at the prices reg 1873, they would 
bring the farmers nearly #1,500,000,000 more than at the prices prevailing 
this year. This would make a big difference in the debt- paying power of 
farmers. 


Again, in ‘‘ Facts about silver,” pages 34 and 35, he continues: 


Tm 1872 milch cows were worth $33 each. In 1893 not over #0each. The 
number of cows in 1872 was one to a little less than four of population. In 
1893 the number was one to a little more than four of fe peepee so that 
relatively to popwenes, the number of cows had decrea: and their value 
at the same time had fallen 40 percent. * * * 

At the price of wheat in 1873 the value to the farmers of the crop of 1893 
would have been 455,000,000, instead of $178,000,000, a difference of 000,000. 
This would have gone a long way toward paying off mortgages. The corn 
crop of 1898, at the price of 1873, would have yielded 9$660,000,000, instead of 
$41: 000,000. 


The cotton crop of 1898, at the price of cotton in 1873, would have been 
worth to the South $496,000,000, instead of $184,000,000, its actual value in 
1893. 

VIEWS OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 


John Sietz, of Tiffin, Ohio, in a letter dated January 21, 1894, 
giving the condition of the average farmer in that State, says: 


By the most rigid economy he manages to hold to what he accumulated 
yearsago. * * * It has become a grave question whether to change the 
style of living to conform to the “ peasant" standard of Europe or consume 
the aecumulation of a lifetime and leave nothing tothe children. * * * 

Wheat, corp, wool, and horses have been the staple farm products in Ohio. 
The market values of these are such to-day that no margin of profit is 
realized. The hired man, at $18 or #0 per month and board, will have more 
at theend of the year than his employer. * * * 

Never in my life of forty-five years of responsible activity have I seen a 
time when in spite of the hardest labor, strictest temperance, plainest fru- 
gality, and closest economy, the ‘average farmer” has grown poorer from 
yeartoyear. * * * 

The report of the Ohio State Board of Charities gives the number of de- 
pendents and amount paid them, as follows: 

















Amount 
paid. 
I BE enn sckm atin een thks oth sece cadeoecenann $3, 166,778 
From 1891 to 1802 ............. 3, 254, 301 
WRC BTEN SO BEB cnc cccne qnoccccncoccctntenunstinoucneeden 426 3, 959, 704 


In 1891 one in 31}} of the population were fed on charities. 

In 1892 one in 23} of the population were fed on charities: 

Thus you see the rapid increase of pauperism and consequent increase of 
taxation to the farmer, who not only pays his own tax, but the bondholders’ 
and trading classes’ generally. 

John P. Steele, of Mount Vernon, Ill., ina letterdated January 
24, 1894, writes: 

Without going into figures, the general claim among farmers is, that they 
can not produce wheat at a profit for less than $1 per bushel, nor corn for 
less than 50 cents. For wheat they received this year from 48 to 50 cents, 
and for corn from 80 to 35 cents per bushel. I myself harvested last year a 
very Food crop of wheat, wheat that weighed about 63 pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel, and averaged about 20 bushels per acre. After the wheat was 
thrashed and still at the machine, I madea public offer that if anyone would 

me the actual cost I had = out in producing and thrashing the crop 

e could take the wheat, without saying anything of land rent, and wor 
that had not cost me money, and the offer found no taker. 


Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that under such conditions un- 
rest and discontent exist in the land? Can ple be happy 
and contented while they receive less for their products 
what it cost to raise them? How long would the merchant re- 


In 1890 one in ai of the population were fed on charities. 











main in business if he was compelled to sell goods for less than 
what they cost him? How long would the banker, manufacturer 
lawyer, and physician continue to follow their vocations under 
such conditions? Yet the farmer is chained to the soil, with 
nothing but long and weary hours of labor before him, and 
looked upon by every trust and combine as their legitimate prey. 
OVERPRODUCTION ; : 

The next question is, why is it that the farmer is compelled 
to raise products below the cost of production, that his income 
is less than that provided for paupers, and that his wages are 
below those paid to convicts? There is a cause for all this. 
otherwice it would not exist, and it is the duty of every patriot 
to find the cause as well as a remedy for this evil. 

Our Republican and Demoeraticfriends tell us that it is over- 
production. They say that prices are low because farmers pro- 
duce more than can be consumed. This is a serious question, 
and deserves careful consideration. If the farmer has reduced 
the price of his products below the cost of production by raising 
too much or working too hard, then the only remedy required 
is for him to produce and work less. 

If they can prove that we produce more wheat, corn, cotton, 
and other products per capita than we did five, ten, or fifteen 
years since, or that our increase in food supply has been greater 
than the increase in population, then I will admit that over- 

roduction has something to do with it; but, upon the other 

and, if we can prove that the United States and the world pro- 
duce less agricultural products per capita to-day than they did 
five, ten, or fifteen years since, or that the increase in popula- 
tion has been greater than the increase in food products, then 
overproduction has nothing to do with it. 
WHEAT. 

The following table gives the annual production, number of 
bushels per capita, and farm price of wheat in the United States, 
as compiled by the Department of Agriculture. The bushels 
per capita is obtained by dividing the number of bushels pro- 
duced by the population: 








Number of | Bushels| Price 

Years. bushels per per 

produced. capita. | bushe! 

| Cents 
DAS b adgbbodighuhabsubiebGedseasin cnuwchibes 498, 549, 868 9.9 | 95. 1 
IA ii dette hel ak ae as ids ties wr eliniiliesincadiatictn nape 357, 112, 6.3 ‘7.1 
Eb Git els aire Le diana Gn eco oc enw oun 457, 218, 000 7.9 68,7 
a as ia i nae oti atlas Calves 456, 329, 000 a? 68. 1 
i icdntdalvcsmckbbibedchnabeedndn vhdane dine bebe 415, 848, 000 6.8 92.6 
Se nciihihiesilaies is mtnindehdin dealt deibisle ttle adil aiarclallite aki 490, 560, 000 7.9 69.8 
I aii ithaca niacin ies ier insite enidainiies wri 399, 262, 000 6.3 83, 8 
Sul ctetithininhtenientgnihiieaeeinneh tein odiaanninideamaern 611, 780, 000 9.5 83.9 
RES AR ES eS Ss POE ee 515, 949, 000 7.9 62.4 
Sethe tilibaitiets dkdlsiiehbbilth albiied' deities wdbialy cont 396, 131, 725 5.9 53. 8 


Take a glance at this table and then think of the overproduc- 
tion theory. In 1880, when we produced almost 10 bushels per 
capita, wheat sold for 95.1 cents per bushel, and in 1889, ten 
years later, with 2 bushels less per capita, it sold for 69.8 cents. 

Again, in 1893, with but 5.9 bushels per capita, it sold for 53.8 
cents per bushel, 41.3 cents less than in 180, when our per cap- 
ita production was 9.9 bushels. If overproduction was the cause 
of low prices, then these figures ought to be reversed: we ought 
to have received more for our wheat in 1893 and 1892 than we 
did in 1891 and 1880. In 1893 we produced 4 bushels less per 
capita than in 1880, and yet it sold for 41.3 cents less per busiiel. 

CORN. 

The following isa similar table from the same source in re- 

gard to the production of corn: 


Number of | Bushels 





Price 








Years. bushels pro- per per 
duced, capita. bushel. 
Cents 
1,717, 434, 543 34,2 39. 6 
1, 936, 176, 000 34.3 32 
1, 665, 441, 000 28.8 6.6 
1, 456, 161, 000 24.7 44,4 
1, 987, 790, 000 33 34. I 
2, 112, 892, 000 34.3 28 
1, 489, 970, 000 23.7 50.6 
2, 060, 150, 000 $2. 2 40.6 
1, 628, 462, 000 24.9 39.4 
1, 619, 496, 131 24.3 36. 5 





This table is far more significant than the one for wheat, be- 
cause it may be said that the price of wheat in this country 15 
fixed by the Liverpool market, and the production of that cere:! 
in India and Australia’ has a tendency to depress prices here; 
but this. can not be said of corn, because we are the only great 
corn-producing nation on earth, and its price here is not fixed 
by foreign competition. 

The average annual export of corn from 1870 to 1890 hag Yeen 
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but 3.8 per cent of the amount produced, which is too small to 
exert any influence in depressing prices here. But what does 
this table teach? In 1880, with 34.2 bushels per capita, corn 








was worth 39.6 cents pe id in 1889, ten years later, 
with 34.3 bushels per capita, it sold for 28.3 cents per bu | 
Again in 1890, with 23.7 bushels per capita, it sold for 50.6 cents 
per bush and in 1893, with 24.3 bushels per capita, it bro 
only 36.5 cent Again in 1891, when we produced 32.2 bush 


per capita, corn was worth 40.6 cents per bushel, and one yea 
later, with but 24.9 bushels per capita, it sold for 39.4 cents p 
bushel. If overproduction was the cause, then these figures 
ought to be reversed: we ought to have received more for our 
1 when we had but 24.9 bushels per capita than when we had 
32.2. lf we are to receive 1.2 cents less per bushel every time 
we produce 7.3 bushels less per capita than we did in 1891, how 
much less do the farmers have to produce until corn will not be 
worth anything? 
he same is trve of cotton. The following table gives the an- 
nual production from 1885 to1893, inclusive. The figures forthe 
first seven years are thosecompiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in its miscellaneous series, Report No. 5, 1893; those for 
1892 are taken from the Statistical Abstract for 1893, page 218; 
and those for 1893 are taken from Gen. Warner's article pub- 
lished in the New York Sun, January 12, 1894, where he esti- 
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mates the cotton crop of 1893 at 6,600,000 bales. The price is | 


also that given by Gen. Warner in ‘ Facts About Silver,” and 
the number of pounds per capita is obtained by dividing the an- 
nual product by our population: 


Number of | Pounds; Price 
Years. pounds pro-| per per 


duced capita. | pound. 


Cents. 
| 








a ee ee 56. 4 10.6 
a a eS eg eo le | 54.7 9.9 
1887 ....... eet 7 | 57.8 | 9.5 
EC SS ere es 57.1 | 9.8 
aT aR. : 59.0 9.9 
(el i ia ‘ 68.9 10.1 
Se re re { 70.5 10.0 
ee SL Reese ke 3, 352, 658, 458 51.6 8.7 
SRS os ee ide nee] 3}. 300, 000, 600: | 49.6 7.0 
| 


This table exhibits some startling facts. From 1886 to 1889, 
inclusive, the production of cotton gradually increased from 
54.7 to 59 pounds per capita, and during these years the price 
remained almost stationary. In 1890 and 1891 the production 
increased about 10 pounds per capita, and the price also in- 
creased one-tenth and two tenths of acent per pound. Again, 


in 1892 and 1893, with a great and sudden decrease in produc- | 


tion, the price also declined, so that the small crop of 1593, 
which was 29.6 per cent less per capita, sold for 30 per cent 
less per pound than the large one produced in 1891. 

This table controverts the theory of overproduction, and bids 


defiance to every argument yet advanced onthis line. Here we 


have the cold fact, that prices did not only decline with a de- | 


crease in production, but that they actually increased with an 
increase in production. No argument, :owever ingenious, can 
prove that this is due to overproduction. 

Whatever is true of wheat, corn, and cotton, is also true of all 
other agricultural products. The best evidence obtainable proves 
that our population has increased faster than the increase of 
food supply; this is especially true in regard to corn, because 
the foreign market has little or no influence on its price here. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all these facts is it any wonder, then, 
that the great middle class is rapidly disappearing, and that we 
are fast becoming a nation of millionaires and paupers? 


A Sound and Stable Currency as Necessary as Freedom of Trade— 
An American Dollar should Defraud no One. 





SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 27, 1894, 
On a safe, easy, and permanent settlement of the coinage question. 

Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of equal importance with legislation directly 
addressed to the tariff is legislation which will insure the 
continued use of both gold and silver as money metals, and I 
therefore make no apology at this time for presenting to the 
House an article recently published in The Forum, which aims 











to set out a safe, easy.and permanent settiement of the « 3 
coinage question along lines which favor neither gold no 
ver, asking for it that intelligent and painstaking atte! i 
which the House I LLWAYS Wl] ing to . e oO: reasonable rT) 
derat on any impo sendit to the 
( in | ma 1 
MON A 
ut there isa safe coin ) ir 1 ry 
nd equally suited to all others 
ed, bY intelligent peop i l for ’ 
which nature furnishes, and the ; ) ise t 1 in the 
pe of coin, indicate that under n ‘ , le 
svailable for currency u ; »to l 3 
I iness or internation rade 
{ think few if any readers rhe i to be , 
them to subseribe to the doctrine yu 
tn no more occupy the fleld at one time tha n al 
precisely the same space at the same time Phat t m wit 
unlimited coinage of both ad i ver at a x ‘ wi 
tender attributes is a possibile thing, ls, among thinkh ud} ling t 


an idea of the past 
hat in our day and age, or inany perioiin the near future, any! 









of nations can by combination do what the United States can not do, is still 

elieved by some, and indeed bya large and intelligent body of t t 
their number is decreasing, and faith in what is known as intern 

tallism (¢. ¢., the unlimited legal-tender coinage t h yd and 
ed ratio by international agreement) is wanit it is . | i 

tion that successful domestic bimetaillism under the general plan ’ ved 

in by Mr. BLAND, Mr. PEFFER, Mr. Coxey, and many other gentlem f re 

or less intelligence, willpever command anything like the support it has had 


} in the past. 
Worthy men, honest people, and very good citizens still believe int 
discovery of mechanical perpetual motion, and members of th 





| family of thinkers will undoubtedly continue to preach the unlimited 

| coinage of legal-tender gold and silver at the ratio of | to 16; but the people 
who read books and practically master the every-day methods of business 
will hereafter train in quite another crowd. Gen. Walker and P ent 
Andrews have a highly respectable class of followers both here Eu 

| rope, but it isalso a safe prediction thatone practical experiment v 
ter and destroy their existing belief, faith, or hope, in making i 1 


successful by extendingits field. 
There is. however, a safe, sane, and easy system of unlimited coinage open 
| to the United States and to the world, and I venture to call it a perfect 
colnage system. 
Not the least of its merits is its simplicity and naturalness. Its applica 
tion to our present situation is so easy, and its capacity for meeting every 
possible condition or commercial exigency which may hereafter arise is so 
|} complete, as to require only 3 plain and brief statement to make its ad- 
| Vantages apparent and its acceptance by thinking people general if not uni- 
} versal. The plan is strictly to limit the work of coinage by the Government 
f gold and silver bullion owned by individuals, firms, and corporations, t 
|} Measuring and stamping the weight and finenesss of the coins 
Hiow readily this can be done is perhaps best shown by printing her 
| brief and clear text of a bill now before the proper committee of ( 
|} and known as House bill No. 5941, copies of which may be obtained | ! 
ing to any member of the House or Senate 
ait enacted by the Senate and ltouse of Representative 





gs of th / 








of America in Congress assembled, That on and after the passage of this a 
iints of the United States shall be opened to the coinage of both silver 
| and gold upon the same terms as existed prior to 1873: / tded, however, 
that no silver or gold coined hereafter for the account of the owners shall be 
a al tender, and instead of bei stamped ‘‘one dollar, five dollars 
ten dollars,”’ etc.. it shall be stamped ‘“‘one globe ‘five clo ten 


| obes,”’ ete.. and 


| ¥ is “not a legal tender 


on the reverse side every piece of such coin shall bear the 











31 2. That nothing in this act shall be construeu as taking awa he 
ral-tender function of any silver or gold aiready coine 

if the aut r of the bill Were to admit that he has no immediate expecta 
tion that itor anything like it will become law, this admission would not 
ve an tl ruth of the principle invoived, nor lessen the certainty that in 

irse of the coming century this bill. or some her embodying this 
*, Will be the law of the United States and of every other 
mercial nation in the world. 

I perfection of coinage will be reached when we have at all 1e3 
much meta urrency incirculation a8 We can use to advantage ‘ 
the coin is linto goid and silver in proportions which fully 1 t the 
demands and sof trade. If this bill were law, both these results would 
ollow without shock, jar, or danger. It is for thisreason that I havecalied 
it a pe tsystem. Test it by applying it to the past suppose this bill 
had become the law in 1873, and had continued down to the present moment 
and that the Bland-Allison and Sherman laws had never been enacted 

We should for these twenty-one years have haa automatica and without 
Government interference an ample supply of both gold and siiver coin, and 






oO his we have 
bought a mountain of useless silver at a cost of 10,263, which at the 
present market value would, if sold, bring but 8289.7 . involving a clear 
loss of $174,443.841, and in addition to this tremendous loss (which is much 
less than the actual sum that a forced or even rapid sale of our useless sil- 





rcoin and bullion would entail) we have not only suffered the untold 


| 
| 
| pp 
in the precise proportion required by trade. In 
losses of panics, but we have driven away, by the hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of millions, foreign capital already invested, or which, but for P 
er folly, would have been invested in the United States 
Under this bill the United States would have coined for its own account 
enough silver bullion to furnish, say, #1 in the shape of a standard deliar for 
each inhabitant. which would have been an ample srpply: and the balance 
of our silver production would have been sold, and the proceeds brought 
back to us in the shape of gold or gooda, which as raw materials or manu- 
factured products would have gone into our consumption or manufactures; 
and instead of the people of the United States losing the vast shrinkage of 
nearly #200,000,000 in the market price of our useless store of silver, this loss 
| would have been distributed all over the world. As all the gold “ gilobes”’ 
coined under such a law would have had the same value as our gold dollars, 
the gold coinage would have been enormously increased, and to-day our cur- 
rency would be not only ample in volume, but the soundest and best in the 
world. 

So much forthe past; but, since we can not remedy itserrors, let us apply 
| this bill to the future Suppose it were to become a law to-morrow, what 
| would follow? This isthe practical question. In the first place notad ir 

of existing currency, gold, silver, or paper, would be d rbed, and if we 
had any need of more coin. both silver and gold bullion mld flow to our 
mints until such need was filled, and then it would -top of 1ts own accord, 
and not by act of Congress or through regulation t rreasury. If we 
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needed less after a while, the surplus would reach the melting-pot or be ex- 
ported in the shape of coin, and our market would be relieved of it in the 
same manner and for the same reason that wheat is exported. Whenever 
our people required more metallic money,the stream of bullion would 
again flow into our mints and out again in the shape of coin, so that safely 
and by absolutely natural means we should enjoy a financial millennium, 
when the supply and demand for coined money would meet and march to- 
ether. 
. Observe, too, that nobody would be cheated; for the “ globe ’” would pass 
at its actual value, just as the owner of labor or of wheat or of manufac- 
tured goods passes (sells) his property. Gold ‘‘ globes” would be current 
in the United States and everywhere else alongside the legal-tender gold 
dollar, while silver ‘‘globes”’ would also command their real and therefore 
roper value, The justice of such a law is _- for it gives gold no advan- 
age over silver, and the owner of gold or silver bullion no advantage over 
the owner of any other commodity. The unlimited coinage of legal-tender 
silver, on the other hand, would enable one citizen with his 45 or 50 cents 
worth of property (silver bullion) to pay off ee exchange 
for 100 cents’ worth of the labor, product, or oy of his neighbor. 

But, asks some one who is more or less a victim to the idea that the legal- 
tender quality is necessary to make coin or paper a useful money, “What 
would you do for a legal tender?” The answer is very plain. This bill 
would not destroy the legal-tender money now in circulation ($22.50 per ca 
ita), nor prevent the Government from coining on its own account addi- 
tional legal tender. But,as an average supply of #1 of legal tendercurrency 
per capita (i, ¢, $68,032,000) would probably be ample, and since we now have 
more than $1,500,000,000 of legal-tender currency, it is easy to see that very 
man nerations of men would pass before the volume of legal tender 
would ome a burning question. 

It is proper to say that no silver ‘‘globes’’ would be coined, for the very 
obvious reason that under this law no silver or gold would be coined unless 
actually needed to supry. the current and legitimate wants of business. 
Since we now have eight times as much silver in the shape of coin (dollars) 
as we use, of course no more would be coined—except a very few siiver 
“globes” to satisfy the curious. Itis easy to see why this would beso. Af- 
ter silver bullion was turned into “globes,” it would have only its bullion 
value; and with the present over supply of y= yd silver dollars, and 
because there is a constant demand for silver bullion in the arts and for ex- 
pore (whereas there is no demand for silver dollars), there would certain! 

no demand for silver “globes.” Take the case of a man owning $1, 
worth of silver bullion, which would make about 2,000 silver ‘‘ globes,” and, 
when coined, would bring him a little less yee than in its bullion state. 
To put it into“ ea ” would cost him $10 for selgniorage, besides the ex- 

nse and trouble of getting his bullion to the mint and “globes away 

om it. Few, if any, men would care to bring annoyance and loss upon 
themselves in order to have a stock of silver “ globes” to offer on a market 
already oversupplied with a more acceptable coin. 

We have been able to keep in circulation only about one-eighth (53,525,000) 
of our coined silver dollars; and in conversation a little while ago, Mr. Pres- 
ton, the Director of the Mint, with me that not less than 30,000,000 of 
these rested every night in banks and trust companies, and in the safes and 
vaults of commercial houses and corporations, leaving actually in the 
pockets of the ag only one silver dollar for every three of our population. 

Since, however, there is a domestic and some foreign demand at all times 
for gold coins (the United States having coined more than thirty-four mil- 
lions of gold in the pastthree months) it is probable that the coinage of gola 
‘globes "’ would go onregularly, for they would be as desirable as gold dol- 
lars, having the same market and exch able value both at home and 
abroad. It must not be forgotten, however, that the coinage of gold ‘‘ globes” 
(on the same principle governing silver ‘‘globe"’ coinage) would con- 
trolled by the demand for gold coin for actual business purposes. Those 
who th that the name of the coin is important or its legal-tender quality 
essential should remember that the international trade of the world is car- 
ried on with coins that are not uniform in appearance or name, and with 
money devoid of the legal-tender quality. This being true, it is easy to see 
that any nation could and would readily accommodate itself to the condi- 
tions which this = for unlimited coinage would create. 

But, again, such persons should recall the fact that from February 21, 1857, 
till 1878, our silverocoins of lange size were almost exclusively a nonlegal 
tender, and included Mexican, Spanish, Peruvian, and other South and Cen- 
tral American dollars, as well as French francs and German thalers. Yet 
our free-coinage friends of the BLAND t always point to this period as a 
model coinage era. However, as we already have eight times as many 
standard legal-tender silver dollars as we can circulate, and since the de- 
mand for silver money does not increase in any intelligent nation, like the 
United States, with the increase of population, itneedsno argument to prove 
that no silver “ globes’’ would ever actually get into circulation. 

But inorder to answer a therefore irrelevant objection, but one likely to 
be made to the coinage of silver ‘‘globes,”’ let us suppose that we awoke 
some morning and found that every silver dollar in circulation, as well as 
ali the silver dollars in the Treasury (blessed thought!), had disappeared 
forever, and a demand—the only possible one—was thus created for silver 
*‘globes.”" We should then have a place for, say, about 120,000,000* of them, 
and they would go into circulation as fast as they left the mint and at their 
actual value. Suppose, moreover, they did vary as much in the course of 
@ year as 2 cents on each, what difference would it make? Such a fiuc- 
tuation woulda not affect the market value in the small transactions in which 
they would be used, and in the aggregate the fluctuation could not amount 
to anything serious when spread over the year, in a coil not a legal tender 
and therefore not a standard of value or a legal and final measure for com- 
modities. As each individual would on the average possess about one 
“globe” (the balance being in the hands of banks, corporations, and busi- 
ness houses of various kinds), the sible individual loss might reach 2 
cents a head per annum—an utterly insignificant sum to pay for the bless- 
ing of an honest, flexible, ample supply of coined money at all times. 

t must, however, be remembered that tnis state of affairs could not exist 
untilaninsufiicient supply of standard silver dollars brought silver ‘‘globes”’ 
intoactual use. Such a situation is not probable in time or likely to occur 
in eternity; and, if it did arise, the deficiency in supply could, if preferred, 
be filled by the comage of more legal-tencer silver on Government account. 

This article was not intended to be either long or elaborate, but simply to 
suggest a more intelligent consideration of the subject of coinage, and it 
sppropriately ends with the remark that, under the system proposed, our 
“globe” coinage would soon come to be regarded as desirable for interna- 
tional purposes because of the fact that weight and fineness alone would be 
represented. Within a moderate number of years it is therefore reasonable 
to expect that balances between nations would be usted in the gold and 
silver ‘‘ globes "' of the United States, and that the trading world would draw 
its bills of exch (partly because of the convenience of our decimal sys- 
tem) in “ globes"’ instead of pounds sterling. 

MICHAEL D. HARTER. 


*It would uire twice as many pieces, or 120,000,000 silver “‘ globes," to do 
the work of 60 600,000 standard dollars, as the “globe” would pass at its ac- 
tus] value only. 
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The Tai iff. 


Nomatter who may desert or who may falter, the great fight for reform 
will go on.— Carlisle. 


SPEECHES 


HON. WALTER I. HAYES, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 18, 19, and 27, 1894. 


The House being inCommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HAYES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Every tariff measure we have had since the 
foundation of the Government has been the result of compro- 
mise, a harmonizing of the conflicting interests of different 
classes and localities; and there is no reason to doubt but that 
the legislation of this Congress upon this subject will be more 
or less upon the same lines, and it follows that in getting rid of 
the iniquitous a and disastrous results of the tariff leg- 
islation of the Republican party, as embodied in the monstrosity 
known as the McKinley law, that no one’s standard of perfec- 
tion may be reached, but it is safe to say that a substantial ad- 
vance will be made in tariff reform, the country will be meas- 
urably relieved from the demoralization and debauchery caused 
by class and unfortunate legislation, and the foundation laid for 
future improvements, an object lesson be given, and in the end 
the correct doctrine of tariff for revenue only will prevail. 

MY PERSONAL STANDPOINT. 


So far as I am concerned I[ have no earthly interest, pecuniary 
or otherwise, to lead me one step in any direction upon this sub- 
—_ except as it strikes me as being correct in principle and 

neficial to the people in practice, and such views as I have 
upon the tariff question are the results of unbiased considera- 
tion and belief uninfluenced by personal considerations, and I 
have no pride of opinion at stake that will hinder me for one 
moment from listening to argument and reason and following 
any line that I may believe right and for the interests of the 
great masses of the people. 

RANGE OF DISCUSSION. 

The discussion of this question frequently does and well may 
cover a very wide range, such as the constitutionality of pro- 
tective legisiation, the general or fundamental right of such 
legislation even if constitutional, and the practical result or 
effect of protection upon the welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
— It is not to be expected that all of these questions can be 
fully and satisfactorily covered in the limits of one speech, and 
I shall follow the usual course and consider them as I believe 
they practically affect my own district. Not that I think any 
peculiar interest of my own locality should necessarily outweigh 
the general welfare of the country as a whole, but because prac- 
tically this character of discussion brings the whole subject for- 
ward, and from this whole we ought to acquire sufficient wisdom 
and have patriotism enough to so legislate as not to violate prin- 
ciple, help raise sufficient revenues, and to do the most good 
possible through tariff legislation. 


THE CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

I fully believe that there is no warrant in the Constitution 
for protective legislation, and that the production through it 
of such revenue as may be required for the operations of the 
Government is the limit of Congressional authority upon this 
subject. Even if constitutional in itself I believe that so-called 
protection is essentially class legislation, unwise from every 
standpoint of principle, necessarily accompanied by favoritism 
and injustice, which are its corner stones, and that human wis- 
dom is not sufficient to make a just law with protection as its 
object and principle; and, finally, I believe that the practical 
result of such legislation is disastrous to the interests and pros- 
perity of the people as a whole, and that all benefits from it 
over revenue for the Government go alone to protected and 
favored classes and interests, and at the expense of the great 
body of the people. 

ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

We are met at the very threshhold of this inquiry by the 
anomalous fact that protective legislation may be beyond the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress, and still there is no power or 
tribunal that can so declare as to any particular provision. The 
power to impose duties for revenue clearly exists. What this 
shall be rests entirely with Congress, and no courtcan revise this 
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discretion or say where the line between revenue and protection | going too much into h‘story, the example of England is enough 


is or shall be. 
Still, this in nowise affects the duty of the individual, anda 


Congressman can no more honorably or properly advocate and | 


support a measure he believes unconstitutional because it can 
not be reached by any other authority, than a man can honor- 


ably or properly steal because he believes he can not be detected | 


or punished for it. I believe the doctrine of 
warrant in the Constitution, and that it is entirely out of keep- 
ing with the spiritof our institutions. The platform of the last 
national Democratic convention, which was overwhelmingly 
approved by the people and upon which Grover Cleveland was 
elected President, correctly states the democratic and correct 
principle, as follows: 


We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

And Mr. Cleveland, in his letter of acceptance, emphasized- 
the doctrine, as follows: 


Opposed to this theory, the dogma is now boldly presented that tariff tax- 
ation is justifiable for the expressed purpose and intent of thereby promot- 
ing special interests and enterprises. Such a proposition is so clearly con- 
trary to the spirit of our Constitution and so directly encourages the dis- 
turbance by selfishness and greed of patriotic sentiment that its statement 
would rudely shock our people if they had not already been insidivusly al- 
lured from the safe landmark of principle. Never has honest desire for na- 
tional growth, patriotic devotion to country, and sincere regard for those 
who toil, been so betrayed to the support of a pernicious doctrine. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the “Topeka 
(Kans.) case” said, the late Justice Miller, the eminent Iowa ju- 
rist, delivering the opinion, that— 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the pospensy of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid 

rivate enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 

ause it is done under the forms of law and is called a taxation. This is 
not legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
lishing manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pur- 
suit which employs capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the inn- 
keeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promot- 
ers of the public good, and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced 
contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which 
would not open the coffers of the public Treasury to the importunities of 
two-thirds of the business men of the city or town. 

Various State courts have laid down the same doctrine, but 
it seems a waste of words to continue argument upon so plain a 
proposition. Still the whole fabric of the Republican protective 
doctrine, through which it is attempted to legislate prosperity 
to the few at the expense of the many, to make it possible to 
carry on unprofitable business enterprises successfully by taxing 
and burdening others for its benefit, rests upon this unsound, 
irrational, and unconstitutional foundation. 


PROTECTION FUNDAMENTALLY WRONG. 


Experience has demonstrated, just what any sane man ought 
to know without it, that whenever the true idea of tariff legisla- 
tion, revenue, is lost sight of and protection recognized injus- 
tice commences. [ said in the beginning of my remarks that 
all tariff bills had been compromises, that is, that combinations 
had been made where a little protection would be given here 
in exchange for a littlethere; in other words, robbery tolerated, 
so that by a combination of different thieving interests sufficient 
strength could be obtained to passa bill. But in this process 
the great body of the people have suffered; and it is necessarily 
so, for they are made unwillingly to contribute to the profits of 
others for which they get no benefit. 

It is a doctrine devoid of and that sinks all manhood, that by 
law makes a particular business profitable by enforced exactions 
from the people rather than leave it to the energy, ability, 
thrift, and manhood of the individual. It is a concession of in- 
feriority in our people and country, and an admission that, with 
our boasted genius, ability, and worth, and the boundless re- 
sources of our great country, we can not compete with the rest 
of the world. It is on these grounds, so degrading to Amer- 
ican manhood, that I revolt at it and believe that every true 
American should disown it. 

I have been taught to and do believe that as men we have all 
the qualities of independence, genius, ability, industry, frugality, 
and worth to put us in the van; and, backed as we are by a new 
and virgin soil, a diversified climate, boundless riches in water, 
forests, coal, iron, and minerals, with unparalleled means of trans- 
portation and communication, both natural and artificial, that 


we can go out and successfully meet the world in open compe- 
tition, and that our greatest hopes of prosperity an wer as a 
people and nation lie in the direction of larger and more ex- 


tended markets and greater business, rather thanin a 
Chinese exclusion. This is the history of the world. 
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yrotection has no | 
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to justify this position. 

The same results follow in other countries and will in this when 
the people get the scales oT their eyes, as they will when the ex- 
periment of freer trade is once tried and its elfects seen. 

Mr. J. B. Sargent, of Connecticut, a very large manufacturer 
and employer of men, and who has made this subject a study 
and who has personally investigated labor the world over, 
comes to this conclusion and sustains it by many facts and argu- 
ments. I will quote one sentence only in this connection: 

In the seaports of Japan in which foreig: goods have been admitted since 
1860, and at a duty not exceeding 10 per cent, Wages have much more than 
doubled since the change; and a much better living can be had at less price 
than formerly. Since this almost freedom of trade in Japan, in place of the 
former exclusion, manufacturing has made great forward strides; and all 
the workers will soon be able to sleep on beds and sit on chairs and have 
floors in their dwellings. 

The way in which the’ representatives of one locality trade 
with those of another and finally bring about a compromise 
measure was spoken of by the late Mr. Cox in his always happy 
manner in his masterly speech upon the Mills bill, and I will 
quote a few sentences: 


Some members here are unequal to the effort, or are reluctant to attempt 
to make local sacrilices for the general good. My commission is as arepre- 
sentative of the United States from New York and not for New York 

Members admit that there are certain productions which upon principle 
should not have protection, but they declare that they will make reprisals 
for the clamor and exactions of the tariff in other matters where they are 
unprotected. Ihave inveighed against this system as mutual brigandage 
and the reciprocity of robbery. ; 

Our tariffs illustrate thisin every paragraph. Kentucky wants cheap cop- 
per stills for her whisky. She gets even with the Michigan robber by de.- 
manding atariffon hemp. Now hemp is to be on the free list and why no 
copper’ Maine steals on lumber to make up forthe Massachusetts roguert 
on fabrics. Massachusetts howls for cheap coal, Pennsylvania says no, 
and so Massachusetts goes out with a Home Market Club and knocks down 
the West and South to rifle them of half their gainson corn and raw cotton. 
Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina being fleeced all round in clothing, 
sugar, and what not, go for “‘goobers”’ at a cent a pound. . 

California demands a large reprisal for her olives and vines, because she 
is fleeced on salt by New York, West Virginia, Ohio, and Michigan. The 
Gulf States form a band of brigands,and march forth with precious little 
hope for any steal worth the powder, but being reduced to extremities, they 
call on Fra Diavolo from Louisiana to lead against the robber gang of cut- 
throats on cotton ties and trace chains. Pennsylvania, the Robert Macaire 
of the lot, steals boldly on all articles from a plate glass to a locomotive; 
and to make up for the general loss the Northwest masks herself behind her 
forests and demands timber reprisals.and so on. Nothing is sacred. Even 
the corsets of Connecticut, around which hover so many associations, or the 
briar-wood pipes of Father Knickerbocker, are not safe from the interchange- 
able piracies of the tariff. Ob, the beauty of reciprocal rascality! 


THE PRACTICAL RESULT OR EFFECT OF PROTECTION. 


Waiving all other and preliminary questions, it is all-import- 
ant thatconsideration be given to the practical side of the issue, 
and that it be determined whether or not actual protection 
through legislation is beneficial to the country or otherwise in 
its results. This is a subject that ought to be treated fairly, 
but in which the range for demagogism is limitless. A fair 
and just treatment of it will consider everything bearing upon 
it, theory and fact alike, and in such consideration abstract 
argumentand theory has its place,and so has comparison of the 
operations of such laws in other countries and their effect upon 
their prosperity as well as the operation and effect of the differ- 
ent tariff laws in our own country, and all this should be accom- 
panied with a just and unprejudiced consideration of the sur- 
roundings and circumstances that bear upon the main question. 
This done honestly and intelligently should leave no serious 
ground for doubt as to the better policy. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

I assert without fear of successful contradiction that outside 
of our own country, which I[ will speak of by itself, the civil- 
ization, wealth, and general prosperity of the masses is inva- 
riably in exact ratio to the tariff taxation, and that the lower 
this is the higher the wages are that are paid to the people, and 
the greater is the prosperity, liberty, intelligence, and wealth 
of the nation. Tariff taxation seems to be an accompaniment 
or attribute of monarchy and despotism—the claimed right to 
take something for nothing and to levy contributions and exac- 
tions upon the great body of the people for the benefit of favored 
classes. It has no place in a free country, and outside of this 
one hardly exists except through and to support a despotic or 
monarchic.al government with its large standing armies. 

The study of this agitation in England, the final overthrow of 
the protective system, and the establishment of free trade and its 
effect is always interesting and instructive. Before this time, 
about 1840, the protective system had had full sway in England 
for centuries; it had attempted to foster industry by restricting 
exports and hampering imports, and in so doing the same argu- 
ments and theories were advanced as are used by the present- 
day protectionists,and when her statesmen began the contest for 
relief against this thraldom the same prognostications of evil 


The | were indulged in and used; but the change was made, and never 


commercial nations have been the prosperous ones, and without | was there so great a transformation. 
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Before, trade, commerce, and manufacturing were languish 
ing, wages were low, riots abounded, labor was stricken down; 
to quote the eloquent language of Mr. Cox, ‘‘Gaunt famine, like 
a skeleton, invaded the homes of laborers and tenants, even 
upon the very farms whence came the rich livings of the titled 
landlords. Wages declined, rents advanced, and wealth became 
more and more inequitably distributed. The rich grew richer 
and the poor poorer.” How iike the present condition in this 
eountry, where about 25,000 of our people out of some 70,000,000 
inhabitants own the bulk of its wealth, and where the million- 
aire seeks political preferment that he may protect his posses- 
sions, add to his wealth, and ba the all-controlling power in the 
land. 

The aristocracy of wealth is a dangerous menace to the in- 
stitutions of this country, and certainly should be given no 
undue advantage by law. After this change of system in Eng- 
land the transformation was quick, complete, and lasting, and 
resulted in an extension of commerce, growth of riches, and a 
betterment of the condition of the people such as has never been 
known in the history of nations. Manufacturing was encour- 
aged to meet the demands of foreign trade; labor was in de- 
mand and wages high, and higher than have ever been reached 
in the same vuensity of population and vastly higher than any of 
the protected countries where other like conditions exist. 
The resuit of all this has been that England, through her com- 
merce and free trade with the world, has become the richest 
people of the world, and is to-day the money power among na- 
tions. 





BYFECT UPON IRELAND. 


Mr. Cox, in this same great s h, demonstrated and pointed 
out how protection has ruined Ireland. The same men who 
favored protection and the Tories who now favor it, have and 
are destroying its labor “ —— and persecutions only 
equaled by the myrmidons of Cromwell.” 


THIS COUNTRY. 

The aspect of the tariff question has undergone a marked 
change in this country since the war of the rebellion, and has 
even had an advanced change in the last few years. Before the 
war the principle of tariff for revenue only had become the set- 
tled policy of the country. Experience had demonstrated as a 
fact and to the satisfaction of the people tht the greatest pros- 

rity existed under this system, and the Whig party, the then 

atest political organization that had advocated protection, had 

gone the way ofail the world. Butthe war came on, and with it 
a necessity for greater revenues to meet the immense war ex- 
penditures and which were in part provided for by inerease of 
tariff taxation and to an extent then unknown in this country. 

Following this. and by reason of it, great wealth was accumu- 
lated by the protected interests, and we began to have an aris- 
tecracy of money: and it was and is so powerful that when the 
time came that the revenues could be safely cut down, that less 
was required to meet the demands of the Government, and the in- 
terests, prosperivy. and comfort of the people demanded a less- 
ening of taxation, it was able to seize upon the machinery of the 
Republican party, turn it from its past history, tear it away 
from the early te whings of its leaders, and embark it upon the 
sea of protection asa principle and make it the advocate of prof- 
ligute, unnecessary, and extravagant appropriations, simply for 
the purpose of creating a necessity for revenue to be provided 
through tariff taxation. 

The formation and growth of this idea in the Republican 
party is an interesting political study. This party in its early 
national eo said nothing about protection, and never un- 
til 1888 did it espouse the doctrine of protection as a principle. 
Before this time the State platforms of this party in my State 
(Iowa) were as outspoken against the doctrine of protection as 
were the Democratic platforms; and the great Republican leader 
of lowa, Senator ALLISON, was as pronounced in his denun- 
ciation of the system of protection as any present day tariff re- 
former. Hesaid in Congress in 1870,in discussing a tariff bill 
then pending: 

The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largest interest in 
the aggregate product as well as in the number of persons employed. 

l believe no one will claim that this large interest is directly protected. 
It is true that ander customs laws there is a smali duty upon wheat, barley, 
oats, and other agricultara!l products, but it does not afford any protection 
to the great wheat and grain produci regions of the country. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio |Mr. Wilson], in docu this question yes ay, 
Stated that the cost of wheat in New Engl is about $1.70 per bushel. 
while in Iilinois, lowa, and Wisconsin the price is about 65 cents per bushel. 
The Canadian wheat is the only wheat that comes in competition with our 
own. Canada being nearer New England than the wheat-growing States 
more than makes up the duty in the reduced cost of transportation. 

What is true of wheat is equally true of other — Therefore the 
farmer has practically no protection at all, and benefit he derives 


is from what the home market furnishes for home ucts. Unfortunately 
for the farmer the market price of wheat is by the price which the 
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surplus will bring abroad, or the price of wheat in London or Live 1. At 
that market, where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the 
whole crop, he comes in competition with the grain produced in the Crimea, 
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in Hungary, and in whe region of the Baitie, fiom flelds cultivated by what 
is known, in comparison to our own, as pauper labor. But lam fold wa 
must so legislate us to furnish a home market for all our agricultura! p; 
ucts, and this can only be done by high tariff. ; 

Anyone examining the subject will see that our agricultural produ: 
crease more rapidly than our population, so that if we do not export th 
products in their natural condition we must do so by converting them j 
manufactured articles and export these articles. But this can not 
under a high tariff, for all nations will buy manufactured products w 
they are the cheapest, and the nation selling the cheapest will contr 
market. This rule excludes our highly taxed manufactures made ¢ 
highly taxed materials from the markets f the world, although we 
natural advantages possessed by no other nation. 


Senator JOHN SHERMAN in 1868 said: 


Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance 
civilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same 
row, despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder p: 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is.a tax upon consumptio 
every facility toa free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade ay 
production, and promotes civilization. 


James A. Garfield in 1870 said: 


This is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of po 
steadily we shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of { 
trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nati 
on equalterms. I am for protection which leads to ultimate free trad 

The Republican Tariff Commission of 1882 said in their 
port: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a si 
stantial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiserim i: 
popular clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, 1 
cluding that which has in former times been most strenuous for the pres: r 
vation of our national industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the exis! 
tariff the commission regards not only as a due recognition of public se): i 
ment and a measure of justice to consumers, but one conducive to the ge: 
eral industrial prosperity, and which, though it may be temporarily in: 

venient, will be ultimately beneficial to the special interests affected by su 
reduction. No rates of defensiveduties, except for the establishment of 1: 


industries, which more than equaiize the conditions of labor and capita! F 
with those of foreign competitors, can be justified. q 


Excessive duties or those above such standard of equalization are p 
tively injurious to the interests which they are supposed to benefit. ‘Ih: 
encourage the investment of capital in manufacturing enterprises by rash 
and unskilled speculators, to be followed by disaster to the adventurers a 
their employés. and a plethora of commodities which deranges the opera- 
tions of skilled and prudent enterprise Numerous examples of such dis 
asters and derangements occurred during and shortly after the excessively 
protective period of the late war, when tariff duties were enhanced by the 
rates of foreign exchange and premiums upon gold. Excessive duties ven 
erally or exceptionally high duties in particular cases discredit our who! 
national economic system and furnish plausible arguments for its comp!rte 
subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of indust: 
enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contract its operations and take from 
commerce as Vell as production the sense of stability required for extende: 
undertakings. 


' 


REPUBLICAN DUPLICITY AND FALSEHOOD, 


These illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely and would 
show that the really great leaders of the Republican party hav 
had the right view, and even James G. Blaine, in his great vs 
work, says,that the workings of the Walker low tariff law wero f 
so satisfactory to the people and prosperity under it so gener:| . 
that no party dared antagonize it; and stillina time of profound 

ace, withalargesurplus, with prosperity everywhere abo 
ing, the Republican party pissed the McKinley law, whi 
raised tariffs to an unheurd of rate, so that importations were 
largely prohibited under it, the revenues reduced way below ¢! 
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expenditures of the Government, inflation, and false app ar- i 
ance of prosperity engendered and, finally, the country throu. y 
it and its workings plunged into one of the most disastrous E 


financial convulsions and panics it has ever had, and still \ 
find the Republican party, through the machinations of the 
beneficiaries of this demoralizing system, the creatures of it 
trusts, its millionaire products that only wealth throws tot 
surface, still defending it and this system of taxation, and falsely 
making the idiotic charge that the conditionof the country w 
brought about by fear of Democratic ascendency. 


ITs Iptrocy. 


I have just denominated this Republican charge idiotic, and i 
might well leave it there, but we all know that in adversity men ‘4 
are unreasoning, and no doubt the persistent falsifying of the 
Republican party and its press have made m.ny men that oug)h' 
to know better really believe this silliness. The slightest cvn- 
sideration of facts and the exercise of a little reason will show 
how foolish any such idea is, and I shall refer to some of these 

oints rather than enlarge upon them. If there wus anything 
fn this idea of fear.of Democratic ascendency the people wou 
not have overwhelmingly put them in power,ani this fear woul 
have at least manifested itself when it was found the party had 
sueceeded. But, no; the panic did notcome on until months after 
the election of Cleveland and the full success of the Democratic 
ticket. 

Then we had just had four years of Cleveland, and the very 
success of his Administration of Democratic principles, the '2 
tegrity, honesty, economy, statesmanship, and patriotism with 
which the Government was administered, resulting as it did in 
accumulating a large surplus, was what led the people to make 
the change, and it is too foolish for sensible men even to sugges! 
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that tear would overtake the people, even if this was all there 
was of it; but besides this we had the history of the country and 
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of the Democratic party from the very foundation of the Govern- | 


ment, and the fact that this party had been in power most of the 


time up to the war of the rebellion, and that during its adminis- | 


tration of the Government we had made our most material ad- 
vances, had risen to being the greatest power on earth, our peo- 


ple had enjoyed the greatest periods of prosperity, wealth | 
iad been fastest acquired and most evenly distributed, the | 
greatest ease and comfort had existed among the people, mil- | 


lionaires,: trusts, combines, and monopolies were practically 
unknown, all demonstrating that the verdict of the people was 
not only right, but that there were no surroundings tocause any 
fear, and that the trouble was and is the natural, foretold, and to- 
be-expected result of profligacy and extravagance in legislation, 
and a vicious system of tarilf taxation that robs the many for the 
benefit of the favored few: that lessens the revenues below the 
needs of the Government by reducing importations, and that en- 
courages and makes possible the formation and successful oper- 
ation of trusts and combines by which millionaires are multiplied 
and the people ground down, while the rich become richer and 
the poor poorer continually, and where, through their millions 
and riches, these beneficiaries seek political preferment to the 
end that they may continue and perpetuate legisiation that 
makes them an aristocracy. Such fallacy as this Republican 
claim will not do, and never will finally or successfully fool the 
intelligence of the American people. In fact,no sensible man 
uses it to or among those he believes intelligent. I will have 
oceasion later on to refer to some of these matters more at 
length. 
SOME MISCONCEPTIONS. 

Some care has to be exercised in considering and weighing 
the sayings of the early statesmen of the country for the reason 
that what was then considered protective legislation, the very 
highest rates even dreamed of were not as high by far as the 
lowest now thought of or asked from a revenue basis, and it will 





of this country,can prove to the intelligent American workingman that 
Wages are either maintained or increased by the operation of a tariff 

I say thatthe laboring man and the whole country with him « 

hoid protection. 





















lam willing to rest this whole controversy on the questior wages I 
protection makes or increases wa 3. if it impr r of the 
American worker, I am a pr t isut, sir, 

r re rex lence gives i \ » any such idea. The 

i flabor are puid fro the pro! ne ‘al produc- 
tiveness of every country d nit the f the la I ople of tha 
country. The skill and in ige f its I vet ) Ss insti 
tutions, anc the abvDundance of its ! sour ne nat rai pre = 
ductiveness. We have higher wages inthe Uni Stat in are attain 
able elsewhere, first, because We are 2 great, new counts With all the ele- 
ments of production and of industrial suprema in unsurpassed abund- 
ance, for whose development we command all th i ; art skill 
of science and invention; and seco \ Lli 
gent and the freest laboring men in ali ‘ 

In such a country any in that ca iainta i x 

| taxes imposed on the people, Instead of in \ di i 
ness; instead of raising, diminishes by the exten 


| Oflabor. Heunderstood the real workirgof the prot« 


be found that all claims that the early Democratic leaders were | 


favorable to protection as a system are explainable from and had 


reference to that basis, while upon the other hand the sayings | 


of the Republican leaders in line with those I have quoted were 
made from the standpointof statesmanship and good policy and 
before this infamous system had been foisted by interested par- 
ties upon the Republican party as its main and in fact only prin- 


ciple. 
THE LABORING MAN—WAGES. 


At the very threshold of this discussion I want to take as a 
text and announce my full approval of the position of the em- 
inent gentleman from New York, Mr. COCKRAN, who here said 
afew days ago: 

I observed that every question that was put from the minority to the 
gentlemen who discussed the question:on our side revolved around this 
question of wages. So when we reach the question of wages I believe we 
are at the very kernel of this discussion, at the very center of the con- 
tention. 

Does protection maintain wages? Right here I declare if protection 
maintains wages you can not give too much of it. If protection maintains 





return of all the laboring people of the country 
cratic side.| Every industry that leans on taxatk 
upon the law to make the consumer of its produ 
otherwise be obliged to pay for them, cali it by w 
pauper industry, supported by the self supporting 1 
|Applause on the Democratic side.| But, sir, e 
duties levied upon products of foreign labor insure 
to those who produce like products at home, La 
tariff which, under any careful and accurate anaiysis 
of only 5 per cent of our laboring people to increase t! 
9 per cent. [Applause.} 

Sir, so. ar from maintaining, the effect of the protect 
already shown, is to lower real wages in all the indu 
Gentlemnen are so fond of quoting Hamilton in these discussions that | am 
tempted to call their attention to a forgotten opi 1o0f that great state 
man. Hamilton saw the obstacle which the dearness of labor put in tl 
ofsome manufactures, and in No. 6 of the Continentalist he fran vad 
mitted that it onght to be a capital obiect of their policy to reduce the pri 
ive system, althoug 
he was too good a politician to dwell upon this phase of its operation; and 
it is a fact to-day, Mr. Chairman, that in the so-called protected industries 
of this country, where itis not machinery that is used, it is in quite a large 
measure imported non-American labor. anyone who will read the suc« 
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sive reports of Col. Carroll Wright, when he was the labor commissioner of 
Massachusetts, will learn how the textile mills of New England were grad 
ually inundated by those who were then called the Chinese of the East, th 


French Canadians. 

Anyone who will read the volumes of testimony taken by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire when he was conducting his Senate investigation will 
learn from the mouths of many witnesses how,in the great iron and steel 
milis of Pennsylvania, machinery has steadily displaced skilled American 
labor, and cheap imported foreign labor has steadily displaced unskilled 
American labor. In this connection, sir, thereis a very rregnant fact which 
seems to have escaped observation hitherto. In the annual reports of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, made by its zealous secretary, Mr 
Swank, along with the annual record of the growth of the iron and stee 
industry, along with the statistics of the production and trade in iron and 
steel and coal, there are alsocarefully prepared statistics of foreign immi 
gration. Why is it that he always takes pains to collate the numbers of im 
migrants who have come each year from Hungary,and Poland,and Italy, 
countries that are furnishing the cheap workers to the mines and the rolling 
milis of Pennsylvania, unless it be tokeep his employers, the great ironmas- 
ters, well informed as to the increase in the supply of their labor 

I have already argued that the protective system wars against both the 
real manhood and the real wages of the American laborer. While quoting 
Mr. Swank, I shall also make him a witness to this fact. It was asserted in 
the volumes of testimony on labor and capital, which I have already cited 


i 


| by representatives of the labor organizations and others, that the employer 


wages I would out-protect any protectionist among you. If protection | 


maintains wages youcan not raise the protective wall higher than I would 
wish to see it raised. If protection maintains wages, withered be the hand 
that would write a word assailing it. But does protection aid the laborer to 
gain a larger reward for his toil” 

Let us throw aside all element of party loyalty for a moment, and discuss 
this question on its economic side. After my concession, that you gentle- 
men are as honest in your purposes as I am, that we are both struggling for 
the benefit of the country,though we pursue different paths, there is very 
little party advantage left to either in reaching an honest solution of a dif- 
ficult economic question. 

Now, at the very basis of this inquiry as to whether protection maintains 
Wages, lies the inquiry what is wages? What do we mean by the word? 
The gentleman trom West Virginia (Mr. WILSON] uttered a great truth 
when he declared here that the higher the rate of wages, the cheaper the 
production. And why? Because the labor thatis paid the highest, is paid 
the highest because it is the cheapest. 

The survival of the fittestis the inexorable law of commerce, and in com- 
merce the fittest is the cheapest. I make this statement notwithstanding 
the respectable authority of President Harrison to the contrary, as revised, 
reédited, and republished by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY| this 
afternoon. |Laughter on the Democratic side.} The progress of civiliza- 
tion has been the progress of cheapness. In this country to-day the hum- 
blest workingman is better clothed, more warmly housed, enjoys more com- 
forts than the king or the prince of the middle ages, and the improvement 
in his condition is due to the growth of cheapness. 

When a gentleman who was President of the United States, who is emi- 
nent and conspicuous in his party, although I believe now permanently re- 
tired from service, deliberately stated in a speech to his fellow-citizens than 
a cheap coat indicated a cheap man, he must have meant that the mechanic 
of Indianapolis or New York in the nineteenth century is a cheaper mat- 
than the Norman vilain of theeleventh century; that 800 years of industrial 
maga and of growing cheapness have been 800 years of progressive 

ay. 


And of the position of that greatest tariff reformer of the pres- 
ent Congress, Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, who said upon this 
subject: 

WAGES THE VITAL QUESTION. 


Mr. Chairman, the question of wages is, in my judgment, the vital ques- 
tion of tariff reform. If gent!emen on the other side can prove to the people 


and laborer were drifting farther apart, and that there were no longer th 

close and cordial relations between them which existed in the past. It was 
stated that when the laborer asked for an increase of wages, no matter in 
what luxury, or wealth, or splendor, or extravagance, his employer might 
be living, the tnvariabie answer was that there was no money in the busi 
ness out of which wages could be increased, and so entirely perverted have 
become the relations between capital and labor that those who represent 
and speak the language of the great employers of the country already begin 
to use the terms which kings use about their subjects, or masters about 
their dependents. 

In his annuat report for the year 1893 to the American Iron and Steel A 
sociation, Mr. Swank says to the great ironmasters of the country, ‘* Dur 
ing the year 1892 there occurred the most serious '’—what do you suppose, Mr. 
Chairman’?—“ the most serious rebellion against employers oforganized la- 
bor in the iron trade that has ever taken placein this country Language 
drawn from the fealty of a subject to his king or a citizen to his govern- 
ment and unconsciously applied toa controversy between American work- 
ingmen and their employers. 

A rebellion of organized labor against their employers, a breach of alle- 
giance by a citizen to his government, of the feudatory to the lord of the 
manor, or of the retainer to the baron of the castle He goes on to say that 
the result was, as, indeed, Mr. Chairman. it must always be in aclosed mar- 
ket, that “‘the Carnegie works broke up the organization and started. and 
are running to-day, as other works in thatsection of Pennsylvania are ru 
ning, on nonunion labor.’ They put down the rebellion. granted pardons 
perhaps toa few of the rebels, and took them back as individuals, but not as 
= meg their labor organizations. {Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 


And again: 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that I owe an apology to the committee for consum- 
ing so much timein opening thisdisecussion. My only excuse is the unselfish 
request of my colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means that I 
should speak at length, and the fact that the exhaustive labor of the past 
few months has so reduced my working capacity that | am not able to con- 
dense as | should otherwise be able to do. 

I was saying when the committee rose last evening that I was willing to 
pitch this entire fight upon the question of wages. If either reason or ex- 
perience can demonstrate that a protective tariff raises and maintains the 
general standard of wages in this country, we agree that the friep‘is of a 
protective tariff ought to prevail. If, on the other hand, reason and expe- 
rience demonstrate that a protective system lowers the general rate of 
wages in the country and fails to maintain the standard which the pro 
ductiveness of our country and the general intelligence and skill of our lw 
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boring people would otherwise reach, tne argument is with us, and our sys- 
tem of tariff taxation ought to prevail. 

Now, sir, I have already said that industries which require taxation upon 
the people for their support, operate a general reduction of wages, if not 
in name, at leastin the purchasing power of those wages. For every labor- 
ing man wages are but a middle term to be translated into the necessaries 
and the comforts of life. [tis a matter to him of littl moment whether 
his wages go by one denomination of money or by another; but itis a mat- 
ter of the greatest possible moment to him that those wages shall have the 
largest purchasing power when he uses them to provide himself with a home 
and his family with comforts, and necessaries, and luxuries. A man may 
receive large nominal wages and be compelled to expend those wages in a 
‘* pluck-me store,’’ so that his real earnings are meager and beggarly, and 
even if protection were able to make higher nominal wages for a part of 
the people it robs them of all resulting benefit by compelling them to buy 
ina poespetee home market where prices are increased by the operation of 
the tariff. 

HIGH WAGES CHEAPEST. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there be one fact demonstrated by the experience 
of our own country, it is this: That that labor which is the most intelligent 
and has the highest productive capacity, and which consequently receives 
and ought to receive the highest wages, is in every way able to overcome 
the labor that is weak and ignorant and has a low productive capacity. So 
true is this, that it has becomea canon of political economy that high wages 
mean low cost of production, and low wages mean high cost of production. 
{Applause,} Or, as Gen. Francis A. Walker expresses the rule, ‘‘ the high- 
est paid labor is that which costs the employer the least.’ The cotton-spin- 
ner in India, he tells us, gets 20d.a week. The cotton-spinner in England 
gets 208, a week, but the highly paid cotton-spinner of England floods the 
markets of India with his cottons in spite of the cheaper labor of India. 

The worker in the iron works of Russia gets 3 roubles aweek; the worker 
in the tron works of England gets four or five times as much, and holds the 
markets of Europe against the cheaper labor of Russia. [Renewed ap- 
plause.}] Wages are 84 per cent higher in England than the average for the 
whole continent, but the general cost of production is 30 per cent less in 
that country. 


OUR EXPORTS THE PRODUCTS OF OUR BEST PAID LABOR.” 


And so the industries of this country, where the highest wages are paid 
are the very industries in which we are able to compete in the neutral 
markets of the world. Why, sir, turn to the tables of our exports—turn to 
the exports of 1892; out of a cotton — of nearly 9,000,000 bales we sent out 
of this couniry 6,000,000 bales to be sold in foreign markets. This cotton 
was sold in competition with the cotton of Egypt and of India, and I ven- 
ture to affirm that the wages paid to the laborers on the plantations of the 
South are from five to ten times the wages paid to like labor in Egypt and 
in India. [Applause.] 

We sent out of this country 2 bushels out of every 5 of the wheat raised in 
the Middle and Western States to compete onthe European exch es With 
the wheat of Egypt and India and of other countries, and I venture to affirm 
that the wages paid tothe farm hands in the Middle and Western States 
were from five to twenty times as great as the wages paid to the laborers 
that produced much of the wheat competing with our product upon those 
exchanges. It is in the very products where we pay the highest wages that 
we are to-day exporters and are able to hold our own against the producers 
in other parts of the world. Notonly is this true of our at farm prod- 
ucts, our breadstuffs, provisions, and meat products of all kinds, but the 
edge of American manufacturers is penetrating foreign markets and needs 
but some lightening of the taxes on raw materials to make great headway 
in those oe ere markets. fApeienee. 

Turning to the exports of 1893, I find that we sent out more than &30,000,- 
000 worth of manufactures of iron and steel—not those produced by our 
cheapest labor, but the very highest grade of manufactures in which the 
highest wages in this country are d. We sent out 000 worth of fire- 
arms. Wesent out more than 82,500,000 worth of locks, es, and other 
builders’ hardware. We sent out $10,500,000 worth of iron and steel machin- 
ery. Wesent out nearly $2,000,000 worth of saws and tools. We sent out 
#2,500,000 worth of sewing machines. Wesent out more than $2,000,000 worth 
of engines, locomotive and stationary, and we sent out nearly $5,000,000 
worth of miscellaneous manufactures of iron and steel. 

‘Take these manufactures and you will find that the wages paid were far 
inexcess, in many cases from 50 to 100 per cent in ex: of the wages paid 
in the highly protected woolen and cotton industries. e = nearly 
$5,000,000 worth of agricultural implements, where the ann wage of the 
workman is $00 a year. We exported more than half a million dollars’ 
worth of brass and manufactures of brass. 


THE BCONOMY OF HIGH WAGES, 


Before referring to various facts and figures bearing upon the 
all-important question of wages and the effect of protection 
thereon, I want to call attention to the exhaustive and able work 
of Jacob Schcenhof upon the economy of high wages, and to sug- 
gest that all interested in this subject can study it with advan- 
tage. It is the conclusion of a fully competent authority based 
upon research, reason, and fact, and its high character can per- 
haps be judged from the following from the introductory letter 
to the work by Hon. Thomas F, Bayard, who, as Secretary of 
State under President Cleveland’s former Administration, was 
instrumental in commissioning Mr. Schcenhof to do this work: 


The scope and purpose of your investigations were not limited to report- 
ing mere processes of manufacture and the bare statistics of the hours of 
labor, rates of wages, cost of machinery, of raw material, utilization of 
wastes, etc. Such information, however interesting and valuable, was 
not wholly wanting, nor was it dificult to obtain. Your purpose was even 
more important, and its results were to contain a higher sign cance, which 
was to indicate and establish the power of education of the human band and 
brain, and the application of sense and feeling in the on and improve- 
ment of the products of human industry; toshowhowthe sweat of the brow 
is lessened by the conception of the b: and increased wages acccompany 
increased efficiency. 

The proofs contained in the reports of hand investigation go far to refute 
the shallow and repulsive theory that a human bei is a mere machine; 
and to prove that, on the contrary, true economy and philosopny join in de- 
claring that the best-paid labor is the labor that is the most uctive, and 
that the more the forces of cultivated intelligence, conscientiousness, and 
hopefulness shall infuse themselves into human industry the more abun 
dant and valuable the results, the ter the sum of human happiness, and 
the more stable the political institutions of a country. No sophistry is 
more demonstrable than that contained in the phrase, ‘‘the labor market,”’ 
® phrase which grates upon the ear and offends the moral sense, for it 
seems to classify men with machinery and fails to take into account human 
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impulses and feeling, the heart and brain in their effect upon the energy 
aot excellence of human industry. 
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Amid the elements of the cost of production, labor is ever present and es- 
sential, and consequently in the fierce and strenuous competition of the in- 
dustrial world the true economy in labor, its quality as well as quantity, ig 
the question of controlling importance. 

Before the item of protit can arise, the cost of the various elements com- 
bined in any productmust be first deducted. Wages, taxes, rent, insurance, 
interest, capital, material, waste are among these items. and labor is the 
ever-present and essential integer which imparts vitality to the whole. 

An increase of any of these items trenches upon labor, and true wisdom 
instructs that labor is entitled to the chief consideration and outranks all 
the others in its importance. 

The facts you have adduced and your deductions irresistibly establish the 

roposition that low wages do not mean oe and that the best 
freeructes and best paid labor proves itself to be the most productive, so that 
the rate of wages and the cost of production are not alternative nor equiva- 
lent expressions, although so frequently and ignorantly confused. 

As the efficieney of labor is increased prices will be lessened, and this cre- 
ates new demands, so that successful and progressive industry implies a 
necessity for wider markets and a minimum of artificial restriction upon 
exchanges in the commercial world. 

Mechanical excellence is one of the fruits of technical education, and the 
command of every market follows the workman who can produce what is 
best and at the lowest cost. 

Skillis the outgrowth of educated senses, and the superiority of labor 
consistsin the degree in which mind aids muscle in its tasks; hence the dis- 
crimination in the rewards between “skilled ’’ and * unskilled”’ labor. 

The information afforded by your studies, as now reported, can not fail to 

rove a valuable contribution to the just and rational solution of the great 

abor problem of the present day, and will assist alike employers and em- 


10. ° 
- Thail with satisfaction everything that tends to emancipate labor from 
the control, or, as is it rover styled, the ‘‘protection”’ of the state, and 
demonstrates the essential truth that excellence in skill and labor comes 
from each member individually and not from an aggregate of members in 
which individual excellence is not recognized nor respected. 

Nothing surely can be more unreasonable, unjust, and delusive than the 
view or scheme of regulating the rewards of labor which excludes the value 
of individual intelligence, industry, skill, and the attendant moral force 
which are combined by the law of their creation with the labor of mankind. 
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I hope your work may hasten on the day when the honest individual may 
be permitted to enjoy the calm content of constant industry and the advan- 
tages of his own labor, free alike from the tyranny of numbers in his own 
class or of that other class of prosperous plunderers who live in abundance 
surrounded by the victims of their injustice and rapacity. 

You have certainly erected a modest porch to the great edifice of sound 
sociology and performed a service to the people of the United States. 


As illustrative of the proposition that high-class and conse- 

uently preeenees labor has nothing to fear from cheap labor, 
? will give a few illustrations taken from census statistics. 

In the woolen industry in Pennsylvania the average yearly 
wages are $337, the labor cost of product 22 per cent, and the 
net profit on capital invested 16 per cent, while in Ohio in the 
same industry the yearly wages were only $242, the labor cost 
23 per cent, and the net profit only 14 per cent. 

will quote some figures prepared for Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Michigan, together with his remarks thereon, which are very 
appropriate: 

The Republican party. in its national platform, offers a very plausible 
apology for protection by saying that foreign goods with cheap labor could 
be manufactured ae than similar articles could be produced in this 
country with much higher wages, therefore protection should equal the dif- 
ference in the labor cost of production. Yet in the same platform the Mc- 
Kinley bill was indorsed, anh their re are here making a life 
and death fight to prevent any reduction in the tariff rates provided in that 
notorious act. Remembering the latest declaration of the Republican party 
and the arguments used in the last national campaign, together with the 
present efforts being made to retain the McKinley act, it would be somewhat 
surprising to find in it tariff rates for protection that actually exceed the 
total labor cost of production in this country; such, however, is the fact. I 
will give some examples. The rates of protection which I shall give are the 

oportion of taxes actually collected on imports for the last year under the 
aw of 1883, and for the first year of the McKinley law, and the labor cost is 
computed from census statistics for 1880 for the different industries: 





Actual 
Lede Rate of rotec- 
abor | protec- | tion first 
Class of goods. cost. tion, ear of 
883 cKin- 


ley rates. 





Per cent.\ Per cent.| Per cent. 
16 68 sl 


WON .....- 0-000 enereweneennene seen neceess-nee 1 
EABRROE... 2. ions cecvececcsccsessecsecccecececcesence 8 30 33 
COI a 6 o.non cn rec cseccsse cose cons cccccccc cone cece 21 53 i 
SI I chink oUt wn cccncdastitnoves cece secure 21 40 51 
i cnananeiileeiiibiarespsestacese 28 70 105 
Rubber goods. Salle inine eames Lienguic nub Panetedae ocd 16 26 31 
OE vilintetdnnace sends qpebicnsee gees ences socsee 21 108 114 
SORE POOR UONE os nes auto apes eatin aseses cove 3 34 38 
Iron and steel................ Sebetdveitee kona souk 18 31 33 
Ihab dinbinn seggatsieewiatt. xodsledinabés osuecs 15 19 v9 








Mr. Chairman, high wages part of the time and no wages the rest of the 
time is neither profitable nor satisfactory. Regular employment with wages 
so adjusted that labor can procure for itself a fair share of that which it 
produces is necessary for the prosperity of the laboring classes. It has been 
a fearful mistake to stimulate make specially profitavle certain indus 
tries by high tariffs so that immense capital is suddenly attracted. Huge 
plants, labor and all, have come here from foreign countries because their 
products could be sold to American consumers with greater profit notwith- 
standing the additional expense, and then the increased profits and divl- 
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dends taken back and expended where money can buy what it is werth with- 
out taxes being included in the purchase. 

Statutes that produce such results are an unwarrantable interference 
with trade, and in the end bring evil consequences from which there is no 
escape. High price of commodities does not necessarily mean high wages; 
neither does good wages mean small profit to employers of labor. 

For example, the woolen industry of Pennsylvania employs— 





I niacin <hisedn pnatenlidikctne teeniads titnde ua haehiawhies $68, 977, 256 
Number of hands 55, 786 
Produces for the market goods to the value of -...................- $89, 533, 725 
PE:  cpimiembibnedaudccened ln Adi cek iat iawiioties ditibawipo enckiaiiaaaen $19, 800, 446 
in ei ed keel hades aan inaebehbndeauaieNis $53, 929, 476 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses...........................---- $4, 062, 615 
The average annual wage amounts to ._.......... wath aliniiaseenade $337 
The value of their product to the capital is.._... .......- per cent... 129 
The cost of the material to the value of the product ........ Cine 60 
Cost of wages to value of product, omitting fractions...... ae 22 
Miscellaneous and other expenses to value of product -.... a 4 
Net profit to value of the product ......................--.--- ice 13 
Net profit on total capital being an average of.............- GO.<<« 16 

In the same industry in Ohio for the same year, 1890, we find— 
we NN rk On aca aie nite Seine ake eita agian ag aia ong icin dain 83, 857, 889 
EI a> och cape nasd eaeenahenduaak ang etededses tannncenettd $3, 969, 462 
I cen sii baleen eiriastaman ee $2, 394, 026 
Total wages .......... a a cement diaaden i .---. $935,506 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses.-.-_...........-....--. --..------ $208, 342 
Number of hands employed, including officers, firm members, and 

I nn uddnabaeneh abbbiusiemeaped 3, 865 
nN I, to oe ai abinahnneatanhibs $242 
Value of product to each dollar of capital employed -.........-. siecle $1.93 
Cost of material to value of product -................-- -per cent... 58 
Cost of wages to value of product, omitting fractions.......do_... 23 
Miscellaneous and other expenses tovalue of product-.....- ie 5 
Net profit to value of product................---.------------- or 13 
Net profit to capital invested ................................-. €0..0 14 


Certain manufacturers of woolen goods were not satisfied to hire the free 
labor which relied upon wages for food and clothing, so they contracted for 
the labor of penal institutions where the laborers looked to the State for 
food and raiment, with results as follows: 


NN in ons ond ohca weddneneeennsanedihnancedenneesin 2, 348 
I ett tl aten bo vcddes decade dec css cnsccdesed snadescbeces Simpgaals $169, 129 
il inn asi coed os ce adnn esd ce nduwonsepedsceted ewebedial $389, 500 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses... ..................--------..---% $34, 872 
aes ie on dubanadine oy nackucetknendsbcdniicn adie $659, 585 
an co sucin an peki bhahet oe ebedsqeeuvesidiveaehsshes $75 
Cost of material to product, fractions omitted.............per cent... 58 
Miscellaneous expense to value of product.__................- a 5 
CRE Sen CC FEree OL DOOR RIG. vince ccc c cca cecccccncesceccss a 25 
NS tink l do Seen ddpbotmanadadnided udww wn at sibwniedinsineie ka Given 1) 


Will the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. HOPKINS] take notice that I have 
made comparisons of wages and all other items in the same industry in dif- 
ferent, though adjoining, States? The statements I have made are from ag 
ures given me by special request from the Census Department having in 
charge thelate census. It will be seen that the cost of material was a greater 
ak terne me of the cost of production in Pennsylvania than in Ohio, and that 

n Pennsylvania the average annual wages paid was $337, while in Ohio the 

average Was but $242. The wages in Pennsylvania were 39 per cent more 
than in Ohio, yet the proportion of labor cost to the value of the product 
was greatest in Ohio, being 23 per cent, while in Pennsylvania it was but 22 
per cent, notwithstanding the average wage in that State was 39 per cent 
the most. 

The net results were still more favorable tothe industry in Pennsylvania, 
where wages were h gest, being 16 percentas against 14 per centin Ohio, and 
the products sold in the same market. Sowe have what to the minority of 
this House is a startling anomaly—greater profits made where wages are 
highest. 

The difference is still greater comparing the same industry in the penal 
institutions: 


IE, Tk Dee ED UOT SEI a, «0s ninemsn edtinedmndouencanednebiaekaben $342 
Wages in the penai institutions per year _....... 2222... ee teen 765 

Difference in wages .................. skis irda didi nmdimabidis vaildaebaiad 267 
Net profit in Pennsylvania to value of product was_.......... per cent... 13 
In industries employing penal labor .............................--.d0.... Il 


So it will be seen that, though the wage was nearly five times as high in 
Pennsylvania, the business was more profitable. 

In the cotton manufacturing business, Carroll D. Wright makes the fol- 
lowingcomparisons between Massachusetts'mills, those in Manchester, Eng- 
land, and the mills in Germany. Calculations are based on averages: 


Pounds of 


| 
; | Average | Wages 
cotton manu- |No.of hands.) 
factured. j per hand, | per week. 
Massachusetts.......... 750, 334, 000 172, 544 4, 337 $7. 36 
Manchester ............. 1, 471, 337, 000 482, 983 3,273 6. 54 
WHEN Sincthcncdad tec 300, 000, 000 250, 000 1, 200 3.27 


7 this comparison it will be seen that the American laborer in the cotton 
mil manufactures “? -y cent more cotton for 12 per cent more pay than the 
English laborer, and 261 per cent more than the German for 125 per cent 
more pay. It appears that the cheapest labor is the most expensive and the 
highest wages prove the very cheapest. To determine whether labor cost is 
high or low, dear or cheap, the product of labor must be bonsidered as well 
as the abstract wage rate. 

Mr. Schoenhof demonstrates by fact and irresistible logic that 
cheap labor does not mean cheap production; that in fact the 
best producing labor is highest paid, and that it is the cheapest; 
that the claims made by protection for labor are insincere and 
fallacious, and that all the advantages this country reaps from 
superior methods and consequent low labor cost through greater 
productive power is frustrated by protection; and he says and 
conclusively proves that ‘‘the greater the amount of protection 
dealt out the lower the rate of wages, while the freer the indus- 
try from all such influences, the higher the rate of wages;” and 
gives various illustrations showing that the higher wages are 
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aid in unprotected industries here and elsewhere, and that in 
ae tariff countries the highest wages are paid, England pay- 
ing vastly higher wages than the surrounding tariff-ridden 
countries, and in the lines most highly protected here paying 
more wages than here according to production, notwithstanding 
all the elements in this country conducive to high wages; and 
finally he says, and truthfully, that the trusts and monopolies 
are alone benefited by tariff protection. 

NO PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


There isabsolutely no tariff protection against the importation 
of pauper or any other kind of labor, no restriction of any name 
or nature fromthis standpoint. Infact, the protected industries 
in their greed, lack of concern for laboring men or any other 
class of the people, and in their utter disregard of the interests 
and welfare of the country, have been the main agencies for the 
importation into this country of pauper and contract labor. We 
are indebted to them, and practically to them alone, for the 
swarms of degraded humanity that have done so much to de- 
moralize and injure our laboring system, strike down wages, and 
cause riot and bloodshed. Hon. William D. Kelley, called the 
‘*father of protection,’ when reminded in Congress that there 
was no tariff on labor, said: 


Yes: men are on the free list. They cost us notevenfreight. * * * We 
promote free trade in men, and it is the only free trade | am prepared to 
promote. 


JOHN DE WITT WARNER, in Labor, Wages, and Tariffs, trath- 
fully says upon this subject: 
IMPORTATION OF CONTRACT LABOR 


First. Wages have been reduced and labor degraded by the importation 
of contract labor; and this contract labor has been imported almost exclu- 
sively by the protected manufacturers, and employed in the “protected in- 
dustries’’—which always have been and to-day are those which pay the low 
est wages of any in the country. 

It must be understood that the contract labor imported by employers dif 
fers radically, in regard to its effect both upon American labor and upon the 
welfare of the immigrant himself, from the voluntary immigration that 
has done so much to advance the prosperity of ourcountry. ‘he voluntary 
immigrant comes here generaily advised by friends who have preceded him, 
and who have frequently already a place in waiting for him—the best one 
that they can secure him for steady work at good wages. Or heis an am- 
bitious and enterprising fellow who, succeeding in coming to the New 
World on his own hook, is abundantly able to choose for himself the place 
and the work in which he will grow into a self-reliant American citizen 

Such men are not the men who are hired out in gangs by middlemen; 
they do not underbid each other till starvation waes are the result, or 
live like half savages, working their women ard children to death for a 
miserable life not worth living. Onthe contrary, they come here in an in 
telligent effort to better their condition, and make sturdy prosperous citi 
zens, scarcely to be recognized as foreign born. The motive with which 
they come, and the means by which they get here, all stamp them as just 
those for whom this country is best and who are best for this country 

The ‘contract laborer,’’ on the contrary, does not come here of his own 
prompting, can not intelligently choose his labor when he arrives here, is 
hired outin gangs by middlemen, remains a foreigner without knowledge 
of, or sympathy with, American workingmen and their ambitions and op- 
portunities; too often lives in squalor and, so far from being the friend of 
our labor, is the too] of the employer to force down wages. The causes to 
which his presence here is due, and those to which we owe desirabie immi- 
grants, are as wide asunder as the poles. In contract labor the mainspring 
that moves it hither is the calculating greed of employers who seek it out 
in the most wretched districts of Europe and bring it thence, not for its 
good, but for their own gain. 

As the motive, so the result. The voluntary immigrant betters his condl- 
tion, and every American is better off for each that arrives. The “contract 
laborer”? but exchanges one sort of slavery for another. adds to the pros- 
perity of no one but the ee who brought him here, and cheapens 
wages in every calling he touches. American labor instinctively feels this. 
Only a few illustrations are needed. 

In 1882, during the discussion of the Chinese question, Senator John F. 
Miller, Republican, from California, said: 

“The average American manufacturer is interested generally in two 
things, namely, the highest protective tariff andthe cheapest labor. * * * 
It is not difficult to perceive the origin of that political economy whi: h sug- 
gests high protective tariff and at the same time advocates the admission of 
servile laborers into this country without limit. It means high prices for 
the products of manufacture and low prices for the labor which produces 
them; the aggrandizement of capital and the debasement of labor; greater 
wealth to the wealthy and greater poverty to the poor 

The owners of Pennsylvania iron mines get Congress to put on a protec- 
tive duty of 75 cents per ton on ore, toenable them, asthey say, to pay higher 
wages to American workmen. Butdothey? Notatall. From every quar 
ter of Europe they import the cheapest, most degraded labor they can find, 
and hire it at starvation prices. Take the very best high-tariff authority, 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics, in its report for 1884, giv 








ing the theoretical wages paid and the actual daily wages received when 
shut-downs and short time is takenintoaccount. itfurnished the following 
figures: 
Employment. J ar “| Actual 

i ndiinatiinbudted 4 dbiresees = ; $1. 25 80.75 
Miners’ helpers........-...- —eseae 1.17 | 70 
IIIc its. niles elk aul eeibnnieidlin aialneiesin etna Ganketierathe 1. 30 | 78 
CC a eee : senshi ciinlinircitite Meiaaaiibiaia’ 1.75 | 1. 55 
ah ral a ble | 1. 40 84 
I idhinh aad dbdal ad acuwtinewin ; sociale 95 57 
Recah tics snare duchtara oie 06 :eshagincidsaennta ds mpemaiibailagns aaa 50 . 30 


‘*This is a terrible state of affairs. Speaking of it, the Chief of the Bureau 
gays: ‘This allows scarcely sufficient wages per week for the run of the 
year to maintain a single individual. How those wage workers having 
families to maintain can accomplish that difficult task is a problem in so- 
cial economics that can be solved only by those who have been in similar 
circumstances. Many miners wear belts instead of suspenders to support 
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the weight of their pantaloons, and one of these in reply to the question 
asked him relative to his ability to buy food, said, Lord bless you! we don’t 
eat when we are hungry; we just tignten our belts.’"’ 

What good to the laboring man is the kind of“‘protection” that instead 
of giving him higher wages, imports foreign workmen to underbid him 
and work under such conditions? 

In the face of these facts, the talk of protection to labor is shown 
to be a patent falsehood and on a par with most of the false and 
fraudulent pretensions of the advocates of this vicious system of 
taxation. 

Senator VOORHEES eloquently said upon the question of pro- 
tection to labor: 

This claim has been exploded at every step in the history of tariff protec- 
tion and In every way known to human reason and human experience. No 
tariff law ever contained one line or word protecting or even remotely and 
indirectly guarding employed labor in the mills, the factories, and the mines 
from the avarice, the rapacity, the brutal indifference to want and suffering 
on the part of employers In making contracts at starvation wages, in violat- 
tug them whenever it is their interest to do so, in enforcing sudden and 
heavy reductions in their terms for labor rs by the presence of 
armed forces, and in ejecting families from their homes in midwinter be- 
cause of this attempted noncompliance with the instincts and practices of 
godless and christiess mononey 

You bestow uncounted millions on those who employ labor, and then 
depend upon their generous sense of justice to confer a fair portion of the 
naked gratuity they receive on man, woman, and children whose wants 
compel them to work for what they can get or die. As well might you de- 

nd on the forbearance of the tiger when he has tasted blood and knows 

ere is more yet to be had from the veins of his helpless victim. 

Who can find out the beart of man or fathom its lust for wealth? 

Insatiate greed for rapid and colossal gain is the giant curse of the age in 
Which we live, and I would no more trust eager wealth-gathering monopoly 
with unrestrained power over the wages of labor at t time than I would 
have trusted Nero and Caligula with life and liberty had I been a citizen of 
Rome in the first century of the Christian era. 


Senator FAULKNER, in his speech on the McKinley bill, very 
forcibly pointed out some of the fallacies of the claims that pro- 
tection benefited labor, and I will quote. He said: 

IS LABOR BENEFITED BY THE TARIFF. 


Mr. President, the advocates who seek to perpetuate this system of legis- 
lation, appreciating their inability to arouse the interest or stimulate the 
philanthropic sentiments of the American people in behalf of the benefi- 
ciaries of this great public wr , endeavored to divert attention from the 
true reasons which prom zealin behalf of protection for protec- 
tion's sake by assuming the disinterested réle of the champions and pro- 
tectors of American labor against the low-priced pauper labor of Europe. 

Such an appeal, coming from the source that it does, should excite sus- 
picion. The experience of the past has demonstrated that there are but two 
members that compose this partnership. Labor is not one of them. 

The power of the Republican party resultsfrom the magnificent organiza- 
tion, the cohesive force of mutual interests, and the unlimited means of the 

rovected manufacturers. So na its policy is controlled by the capital- 

st it can not champion the cause of labor. 

The value of this argument in the political market is rapidly depreciating 
in recent years. Education, ex ence, the study of these economic ques- 
tions and their practical operation, are rapidly convincing the American 
laborer that between him and capital there is such a conflict that. in the 
language of the Republican John Jarrett, before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Capital, “ Wages of labor can — maintained at a livi 
standard by the workingman belonging to labor organizations. The ad- 
vance in prices did them no good; the manufacturer took it all.” 

The Republican ty, through whose 1 lation these great monopolies 
have been enabled to concentrate the wealth of the country in a few States 
in one of its sections, and who are the authorized representatives of the 
weal and creditor classes, which division amongthe e of the United 
States has been the natural outgrowth of the policy enf during the last 
thirty years by that party, can not convince the American laborer that his 
interest is safe in its keeping. by declaring that high customs duties must be 
imposed upon commaedit of prime necessity that labor may be fully and 
justly rewarded. 

The statistics of the increase of the value of labor @ periods of high 
and low tariffs conclusively demonstrate that labor does not reap the bene- 
fits that should flow from the sacrifices made by the consumer (of which he 
is the largest element), and none know this better than those who cry the 
loudest for —o to American labor. 

Mr. President, experience teaches all who will s to reflect upon this 
subject that there are two great questions entering into and determining 
Ly pron To labor: First, the demand and supply; and, second, the efficiency 
of the ; 

It would be useless to consume the time of the Senate in the 
first of these propositions, that the extent of the demand and the number of 
efficient laborers seeking employment must toa t extent be the meas- 
ure of the value of the services rendered. The his of the price of labor 
in all the great and varied industries throughout the h and breadth of 
our country, from Maine to California, conclusively shows that these two 
elements, more than any other questions, tend to establish the value of labor. 

The difference in price for the same class of laborers between the North 
and the South and between the East and the West fully sustains the correct- 
ness of the first proposition. 

That an increased value to labor is not given by an increase of customs 
duties, even to the workmen in protected industries, is clearly shown by the 
bureau of statistical Information of the State of Nlinois: 





Weekly wages. 
Protected occupations. 
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The above table shows an average decrease of 18 per cent. 

This view is more conclusively demonstrated to be correct when we fing 
from the same source of information that whereas there was a decrease be- 
tween 1880 and 1886 in the price of wages in protected occupations there wis 
a aeee increase of wages during the same period in the unprotected occu- 
pations. 









Weekly wages 

Unprotected occupations. aw i Per cent 
1880 | 1986, imcrease. 
Bricklayers and stonemasons...................-] 819.05 20.10 | 14 
nse aginindenc une > auiew be aimnenonndniinn 13. 50 | 19. 15 14 
I tied nnn cone phehonanriinnnamen iene 19. 00 | 11. 50 | » 
Slate-roofers ........- ee 14, 25 15. 75 | 10) 
Ton. 5. ccc abeenisiebesinewien veenen 7.00 8. 50 | 7 
NT ee mia aabmminemenatl 13. 50 15. 75 17 
"ee ee 9. 00 12. 00 3 
Ne eal 18. 00 24.00 39 
er Os oo hank weno es 18.00 21. 60 | %) 

Street railway employés ..................... -.- 10. 25 13. 00 | 
Wooden-block pavers ...-. 18. 00 23. 50 30 

4. 25 


mann na 25 | 19 


This is an average increase of 24 per cent. The Commissioner of Labor 
concurs in this view in his report of 1883, in which he states that in 1875 the 
per cent of wages paid to the valueof ee ea in over 2,000establishment 
was 24.68, and that in 1880it was only 20.23, a decrease of one-sixth in fi, 
years. Itis equally true that in considering the value of labor we should 
take into consideration its efficiency, or, in other words, its capacity to in- 
crease production. 

A superficial examination of the relative cost of labor per day in America 
and poner would at once suggest the conclusion that the price of labor is 
much higher in this country than abroad; but when we take into considera 
tion the efficiency of the American laborer, and compare the relative valus 
in price, measured by the value of the product of the two, we at once realize 
that there is little, if any, difference. 

Mr. Evarts, when Secretary of State, in presenting toCongress the reports 
of the United States consuls in relation to the state of labor in Europe, in a 
letter dated May 17, 1879, sums up the information embodied in these numer- 
ous reports, and in referring to the relative value of work performed by 
the American and European workmen, he says: “The average American 
workman performs from one and a half to twice as much work ina given 
time as the average European workman. This is so important a point in 
connection with our ability to compete with the cheap labor manufactures 
of Europe, and it seems on first thought so strange, that [ will trouble you 
with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support thereof.”’ 

And on page 37 he suggests the reasons for this difference in efficiency in 
favor of American workman. He says: 

“There is something in the Republic which gives an individuality to th 

ple of the United States possessed by no other people to such a degree 
ur inventive genius in mechanical appliances is original, and at least 
twenty-five years ahead of ety Our people accept innovations; are pre 
oo for it by anticipation; Europeans do not? One workman in tho 
nited States, as will be seen from the foregoing extracts, does as much 
work as two workmen in most of the countries in Europe; even the immi- 
grant from Europe attains this progressive spirit by a few years’ associa 
tion with American workmen. We have no oe and stupid peasantry 
little more intelligent than the tools they handle. All are self-thinking 
self-acting, and sel{f-supporting.”’ 

My. Blaine, whils occupying the same position, in transmitting simila1 
reports to Congress, refers to the subject of wages in the cotton factories in 
the following nae: 

“Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American 0; 
eratives are more than equalized by the greater efliciency of the latter ani 
their longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as 
it seems to be proven from official statistics, it would be a very importan' 
element in the establishment of our ability to compete with England for ow 
share of the cotton goods trade of the world.”’ 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, in transmitting a similar report, in referring to th 
cost of labor for weaving and printing cioths in England, remarks: 

Your readers will gather from the figures given in the foregoing table o 
costs that in the matter of wa America is as cheap as England. 

The correctness of the conclusions reached by an analysis of the reports 
of our consuls in Europe isconfirmed by an examination of the estimates as 
to the number of hands employed in the manufacturing industries in In 
land and America, and the value of the product turned out by them: 
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The utterances upon this subject to which I have referred are the mature 
j ent of leaders of the Republican party after a careful investigation of 
the facts, and made in their official character to Congress upon a subject 
that would necessarily enter into its consideration in framing legislation 
bearing upon these economic questions. / 

No element that composes our great population has given more anxious 
and careful consideration to the effects of the tariff on wages than the labor 
ing masses. The 0’ izations which have sprung up throughout the whole 
country have tended to educate those directly interested in the subject in 
the practical effects of its rn. The day has passed when the Amer! 
=. laborer can be misled by the catchwords, ‘Protection for American 

r.”’ 

The address issued by the Workingmen’s Tariff Reform Association of 
Philadelphia to the workmen of the United States shows a keen apprecia 
tion of their relations to a — tariff, and boldly proclaims who in fact are 
the beneficiaries of this legislation. It declares— 


“LABOR'S SHARE. 


“The wages of labor in the manufactures are but little more than 17 per 
cent of the uct. In other wo: the amount that falls to labor out o! 
the total value of the products is only $17 out of every $100. Now, does lt 
not stand to reason that if a tariff be at all necessary an average tariff duty 
of 17 per cent would be omey sufficient to protect American labor agains! 

labor, even if the latter got no wages at all? Yet the average of 

duties now is 47 per cent, although the difference in the wages be 

tween this and other countries is not 5 per cent, calculated upon the rela 
uctiveness of labor. Why, then, is this extra per cent put on’ 

“We see it can not protect labor. It does protect the manufacturers not 
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forts to compel them totreatusjustly. It is this 30 percent extra thatsecures 
to them all the benefit from protection and makes it impossible for us to 
even wring from them a share of it. It makes them free from competition 
and fortifies them against our just demands, and it yet leaves them free to 
draw their labor freely from the markets of the world, and the inevitable 
and natural result is cheap labor and dear goods.”"’ 

Mr. President, manufacturers should not present themselves to the public 
as philanthropists. If they do the facts of history would overthrow the 
claim. Untila Democratic House originated a law which prohibited it they 
hesitated not to import the pauper labor of Europe by contracts made 
abroad, with mortgages upon its future earnings, place it side by side with 
the American labor, with no other purpose in view than to reduce its value 

As very forcibly illustrating how the protective system has 
operated toward the workingmen in the distribution of wealth 
and in ability to go through a time of depression, I will quote 
from the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. BYNUM: 

Is the wealth in the possession of thoss whose labor produced it, or has it 
assed into the hands of others to augment their power and increase their 
nfiuence? It is estimated by reliable statisticians that to-day 200 persons 

are worth $20,000,000 each; that 400 are worth $10,000,000 each; that 400 are 
worth $7,000,000 each: that 1,000are worth %,000,000 each; that 2,000are worth 
$2,500,000 each; that 6,000 are worth $1,000,000 each, and that 15,000 are worth 
#500,000 each, aggregating over $35,000,000,000. In brief, 25,000 people out of 
70,000,000 have possession of the bulk of the wealth of the country. Itisa 








merely against foreign competition, but most effectually against all our ef- | It has been demonstrated over a 
; demonstrate it here, that the lab 
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1d over again, andif I had time I could 
orer in the American manufactory } 








luces double as much per capita as any other workman in the world. The 
laborers in the United States factories produce on an average $1,600 worth 
of Wealth per annum per capita; the laborers in Great Britain $800; in Ger- 
many 8500; in Italy about $v00. Go all through the countries that have the 

protective tariff and that pay vhe lowest wages, and you will find 





















in those countries the lowest average production of wealth. Now, every 
man that has reasoned this question out knows that wages are regulated by 
the opportunities that labor has to employ itself 
In all new countries these oppo ities a ind he great and bound- 
+ West opened ar r tl *plus 1 rof our land could 
find an outlet—where m tak int land, and labor 
could thus tind employm«e i i abor in 
the large cities, has helped to keepup wa B 
ated into the hands of mon 1Ohold i 
no more new country to be thus Led, i the great t ) 
turned backagain upon the East. Competition Z 2 
in, and as there are no new outlets they must compete oI 
forajob. As monopoly rapidly takes land out of u lepriv 
| access to it, jobs rapidly decrease, the number of people seeking em 
ment also grows, competition becomes sharper, and wages, by a natural 
of supply and demand, must gradually go down. 
DIFFERENCE IN COST OF PRODUCTION 
One of the commonest falsehoods used by protection to deceiv 


striking commentary that thirty years under a system professedly inthein- | 


terest of the wage-workers of the country, while wealth has been piled moun 
tain high by a few, the workman's accumulations have not been sufficient 
to protect them, in the midst of peace and plenty, against the blasts of one 
winter. 

LOW WAGES IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 

Senator FAULKNER gave some figures to show that wages are 
higher and have increased more in unprotected than in pro- 
tected industries, and these examples might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There is nothing strangeatallin this. To begin with, 
monopoly pays no more in wages than itis absolutely obliged 
to, and the strength it acquires through protection and capital 
can be and is used to beat down wages. No community in the 
United States can show any example to the contrary—show a 
case where any part of the protection has been given to the 
workman, or where the accumulation of wealth has not gone 
to the manufacturer rather than the operatives. Unprotected 
industries are not able to make the same combinations, and con- 
sequently have to and do pay better wages in the open market. 

Senator VOORHEES, in discussing the fact that our manufac- 
turers sell their products for export cheaper than to the home 
consumer, illustrated very forcibly the fact thatthe laborer gets 
no part of the benefit of the protection which is the added price 
that is charged at home. He said: 

We are therefore warranted in drawing two conclusions from these facts, 
so far as the interests of the wage worker are concerned: First, the manu 
facturer can without the aid of protection keep open his mills and shops and 
afford the wage worker as much employment as he gives him now; and, sec- 
ond, that the rate of wages now paid is not enhanced by the profits of a pro 
tected home market, but is in proportion to the lowest prices which the prod- 
ucts of labor command in the protected markets ofthe world. Letthe Ameri- 
can wage worker bear these facts and conclusions in mind, and seek protec 
tion by law for himself, rather than for his oppressor, anda day of prosperity 
anc peace wili soon dawn upon him and his. 

Following the passage of the McKinley law a Senate commit- 

tee made an investigation as to its effect upon wages, prices, and 
articles used in living, and the result, as stated by Mr. Carlisle, 
was: 
C That the prices of commodities in the United States (whether by whole- 
sale or retail) had been enormously increased by the passage of the McKin- 
ley act and by the agitation which had preceded it; and that the cost of liv- 
ing in the United States had increased (during the period covered by the in- 
vestigation) more than #285,000,000. 

That the rates of wages in fifteen unprotected industries in the United 
States had increased during the period covered by the investigation, while 
the rates of wages in fifteen of the highly protected industries in the United 
States had fallen since the passage of the McKinley act. 

The fifteen general occupations in unprotected industries were bakers, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, cabinetmakers, carpenters, common laborers, 
farm laborers, machinists, masons, iron molders, painters, plumbers, stone- 
cutters, tailors, and tinsmiths. The average increase o! wages in these oc 
cupations had been seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

The fifteen highly protected occupations were bar iron, boots and shoes, 
cotton goods, cotton and woolen goods, crucible steel, flint glass, green glass, 
lumber, machinery, pig iron, steel ingots, steel blooms, steel rails, window 
glass, and woolen goods. 

In these occupations the rates of wages had fallen (since the McKinley 
act) an average of eighty-nine one-hundredthbs of | per cent as against a rise 
of seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent in the fifteen unprotected in 
dustries. 

This was in the flush of this law and before the natural reac- 
tion came which has caused devastation, ruin, bankruptcy, loss 
of work, depression of values and wages, and a general panic 
hardly excelled in the history of this country. 

The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. SIMPSON, said here a few 
days ago, with his usual hard-headed sense: 


Now, as to wages, what country of all the countries in the world do you 
Want protection against? Do you want it against China, which pays the 


lowest wages of any country in the world? Is the cheap labor of China | 


flooding this country with its products? Doyou want it against Italy, which 
hes the highest protective tariff in Europe and pays the lowest wages? Do 
you want it against Germany? Do you want it against France? No, sir: 
you want it = Great Britain, a free-trade country that pays the high 
est wages in Europe. If your argument is correct that high wages necessi 

se protection, why does not Great Britain want protection against Italy 
or against France or against Russia? 


| 


| 


} 4S much work in a given time as theaverage Luropean workman. 
| William M. Evarts, May 17, 1870. 


st 
the laboring men into the belief that their interests are hazard 


by a revenue tariff is the statement that a tariff equa 
difference in our wages ana those of the pauper labor of the old 
countries is needed to keep up our scale of wages. I have 
ready shown by argument, fact, and quotation that there is 
nothing to this claim on its merits, and it is not my purpose to 
reiterate these arguments, but just to call attention briefly to 
another phase of the question. 

To begin with, I will say that no one has even suggested 
tariff where this difference,if any,is not many times over m 
up, and in fact the tariff of the McKinley bill, and such as 


contended for by present-day monopoly as represent 
Republican party vastly more than covers the whole labor e 
and for one I would be glad to compromise on a tariff on m 
manufactured articles that would cover the whole labor «« 
production, from the raw material up to the completed product 
{ observed lately some figures of the Connecticut bureau « 
labor statistics, where the commissioner is a Republican, 
where the comparison is certainly fair from the manufacturer's 
standpoint. 

[t appears that the whole labor cost of manufactured prod 
runs from a trifle over 20 per cent up, with only one class o 
articles above 50 per cent, cutlery, 51.57, and on that the Wils 
bill proposes a duty of from 35 to 45 per cent, and generally 
duty provided practically covers the whole labor cost and fh: 
quently exceeds it. We all know that the laborer gets no share 
of this protection, but that it goes in dividends to the stock 
holders of the manufacturing establishments. Another t ein 
the same line may be interesting, as it coversarticles in general 





use. I will give labor cost according to census statistics of 1X0, 
the rate of protection under law of 1883 preceding the McKi 
ley bill, and the vote under the McKinley law: 
| Rate of a - 
. : Labor | niet 
Class of goods cost. protec. Moki 
| 20OT1L, 1 OSe 
} phi 
Per cent Per « , Pe 
Woolens ‘ aad 16 68 | 8 
OO ee eee ee aaleiill 8 | | ; 
Clothing........... aie a 21 | 53 | 67 
Se ae eee al i 21 | 10 | 
Hats and caps......- sas ila cial nati dite . 28 70 | iS 
Rubber goods ” 16 | 1 
Iron and steel . 18 | 33 
SE Val cha chisncia in tpi tniblaceicteatecbatiiecd s 15 | iv 29 


A few figures which I find in the New York World of Janu- 
ary, 1892, will be interesting as showing how labor profits by 
the tariff laid ostensibly for its benefit. In thesugar trust there 
was received through protection as difference in wages nearly 
$47,000,000 and its whole wages paid was less than $5,000,00 
In 1880, as shown by census returns, in woolen goods the ) 
cost was 19 per cent, the difference in wages was 7 per cent at 
the outside, and the average protection was over 67 per cent, 
and this was largely raised under the McKinley bill. 

In cotton goods the labor cost was 27+ per cent and the average 
tariff in the classes of goods imported was 40 per cent: and so, 
on the basis of $1,000 worth of goods imported, our manufacto- 
ries received $125 in round numbers more protection than the 
whole labor cost. This paper gives many more illustrations, 
but they all point to the same moral, and as it says: 

Why heap up instances? It does not matter what industries are tak 
they are ali alike.”’ 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American oper 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latte id 
their longer hours of labor.—Secrelary James G. Blain¢ 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
secr etar y 
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No one ever claimed that protective tariffs were intended to increase 
wages.—Jion. William McKinley, Providence, 1892. 

Upon the contrary, protectionists are so claiming every day, 
but this had to be said and other theories advanced when wages 
steadily went down after the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Ina pamphlet published by the American Protective Tariff 
League on August 4, the comparative ratesof weekly wages paid 
in Europe and in the United States are given as follows in se- 
lected industries: 





Great 













a ta . 

| France. |Germany. Britain. New York. 
I eee $5. 45 83.55 | 87. 04-88. 12 $10-$14 
Bookbinders.. 4. 85 3. 82 6. 50- 7. 83 12- 18 
Bricklayers. ._.. 4. 00 8.60 7. 58- 9.03 12- 15 
Cabinet-makers ....... 6.00 8.97 7.70- 8.48 9- 13 
Carpenters and joiners 5.42 4.00 7. 33- 8. 25 9- 12 
Painters .... : 4.90 3. 92 7. 25- 8.16 10- 16 
0 EEE Swe 3. 80 7. 68-10. 13 10- 15 
Plumbers ..... 5. 50 3. 60 7.13- 8. 46 12- 18 
I, dt tire ebienatente tibia 4.70 4. 80 7.52- 7.75 8- 18 
OS RR SESESRS 4.75 3.12 7.35 12- 18 
PE ntne wenerdoaneined 4.40 3. 65 6.00- 7.30 10- 14 





From this table it appears that wages are from 50 to nearly 
100 per cent more in free-trade Great Britian than in the pro- 
tectionist countries of Europe. The difference between wages 
here and in England is not so great as the difference between 
wages in England and in the protectionist countries on the con- 
tinent. 

A few quotations from the Chi 
lican paper of the Northwest, will be of interest, especially asit 
formerly made a study of tariff questions, and was a recognized 
authority thereon. I give the dates: 

MORE HIGHLY PROTECTED THE FACTORIES THE LESS THE WAGES! 


All ultra-protectionists harp continually upon the alleged high wages paid 
by American protected manufacturers to their foreign imported laborers, 
but an examination of the pay rolls show that the claim consists chiefly of 
imaginary money, and that in point of fact they are the poorest paid town 
laborers in the United States, and the more highly protected the factories 
are the less the wages. (February 11, 1888.) 


FORTY-SEVEN PER CENT OF TARIFF TO SECURE NINE PER CENT OF WAGES, 


Over fifty high-tariff Congressmen have spoken elaborately, but no expla- 
nation is yet offered why a 47 per cent war tariff, which is much more than 
double the total percentage of labor cost in American manufactures, is nec- 
essary to ‘protect’ American wages from English competition. This is 
the great unexplained Congressional cryptogram—47 per cent of tariff to 
secure 9 per cent of wages. Alithe high tariffites assert that protection 
amounting to double the total labor cost of goods and five times as great as 
any difference between American and English wages is absolutely to pro- 
tect labor against British labor competition, but none of them explain the 
riddle. (May 13, 1888.) 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES. 


Wages are higher in this country because labor is more productive here 
owing to the superior efficiency of a quick, nervous people, and the abun- 
dance of natural wealth and other advantages in a new and rich country 
with a comparatively scant population. Under such circumstances to com- 
pene English and American weer and attribute the entire difference to the 

riff, is wretched sophistry. ith greater fairness a comparison might be 
made between the pauper wages of high-protection Italy and the compara- 
tively high wages of free-trade England. To get a fair comparison, wages 
in protected and unprotected industries must be taken side by side in the 
same country; but the ultra-protectionists will never follow that line of in- 
quiry, since it destroys their claim that high duties in and of themselves 
make high wages. (february 7, 1888.) 


PROTECTED INDUSTRIES PAY ONLY MARKET RATE FOR LABOR AND APPRO- 
PRIATE THE TARIFF BOUNTY TO THEMSELVES. 


Capital pays simply the lowest market rate for labor, and pockets all the 
profits itcan. The great Pacific Railroad ring that robbed the Government 
and accumulated two hundreds of millions of a rofit might have 
pees their employés extra high wages, but they did notdoit. Carnegie, the 

igh-tariff protected monopolist, who is “cleaning up’ a million or two a 

year, and who recently discussed with some fellow-directors the advisabil- 

ty of cutting a 810,000,000 watermelon in dividing accumulated dividends, 
might pay big wages, but he is engaged just now importing Hungarians to 
take the places of his workmen, who have struck against working twelve 
hours for eight hour's pay. 

The lowest wages paid in this country for labor at all skilled are in indus- 
tries having protection, and none of them y any more than the market 
rate for labor, while all strive to appropriate the entire tariff bounty to 
themselves and give workmen no share. (May 5, 1888.) 


‘“PROTECTED”’ LABORERS PAID LESS THAN DAY LABORERS. 


The average weekly wean aid to workers in woolen goods (enjoying a 
protection of 70 per cent) assachusetts in '884 was 86 90, or #1.15 per day, 
while the average to workers in flax, linen, and hemp (30 to 40 per cent pro- 
tection) was only 86 per week, or $1 Py day; to glassworkers (5) to 100 per 
cent protection), $10 per week, or 81.66 per day; to cotton operatives (40 to 
50 per cent protection), $7.68 per week, or $1.28 per day; and to clothing op- 
eratives (70 per cent protection), $8.58 per week, or $1.48 per day. The un- 
protected classes, especially the mechanics, do far better, the lowest grade 
of day laborers averaging higher pay than the best skilled operativesin New 
England. So many of the latter are women and children, employed at 
starvation wages, that the average is reduced to a low figure. It should be 
noted also that the statistics we have given as to wages of protected classes 
in New England include in the averages the cost of superintendence, the 
figures in this respect being deceptive and probably intended to deceive. 
(January 6, 1888.) 
ONLY 5 OR6 PER CENT OF WORKING POPULATION ‘' PROTECTED.” 


Excluding the farmers, who constitute 44 per cent of ajl the workers in 
the nation; the lawyers, doctors, preachers, officeholders (State and na- 
tional), clerks, household servants, and common laborers, who constitute 
33 per cent more; and the carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers, country 


o Tribune, a leading Repub- 
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shoemakers, and tailors, masons, seamstresses, and coal miners, who belong 
to the ‘manufacturing and mining” class, but get no particle of bounty, 
and eee rtion is there left of American workers actually and directly 
“protected” by the present tariff? Some able statisticians claim, on the 
basis of the census of 1880, that there were only 837,112 workers in this coun- 
try actually protected by tariff duties. This would mean that only 5 or 6 
per cent of the working population enjoys exceptional advantages fromthe 
present tariff, while all are levied ontosupport its burdens. (April 26, 1888.) 


JOHN DE WITT WARNER, in ‘‘Labor, Wages, and Tariffs,” 
states some interesting facts and makes some pat quotations, and 
Iam only sorry that time forbids greater use of them. Hesays: 

TARIFF OBJECT LESSON. 


PROTECTED INDUSTRIES EMPLOY FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR INSTEAD oF 
AMERICAN WORKINGMEN—PROTECTED INDUSTRIES EMPLOY MOST WOMAN 
AND CHILD LABOR—PROTECTED INDUSTRIES PAY LOWEST WAGES—THERE'S 
NO PROPORTION BETWEEN TARIFFS AND WAGES. 


Again, in the protected industries themselves the rate of protection is ut- 
terly out of proportion to any imaginable increase in wages, due to sucha 
source on any theory. Not merely are these instances on every hand, such 
as that noted by Hon. Seth Low: 

‘The rate of wages in the different prote:ted industries bears no relation 
to the percentage of protection. Wages in industries protected by a 25 per 
cent duty may be as high as those protected by a 100 per cent duty, or higher. 
I know a manufacturer who makes two chemical products, one of which is 
protected and the other not. The wages paid in the unprotected department 
are higher than in the department which is protected—”’ 

But the most summary computation based on the figures of the great 
‘‘ protected” industries shows well enough who is * protected”’ by the tariff, 
and that it is not labor. 

On the other hand, on industries which are wholly unprotected, wages are 
highest. The very highest wages paid unskilled labor in the world are those 
paid by the wheat farmers of California and the Northwest, whose prices 
are fixed in the free-trade market of Great Britain, and in competition with 
East India wheat, raised by laborers getting 10 cents or less per day; while 
in America skilled labor, the highest wages (not paid for great risk of life 
or health) are those paid the hands engaged in making of clocks and 
watches, products of the cost of which labor it is a larger proportion than 
in that of any other manufacture, and which are nevertheless one of our 
largest lines of export—selling in successful competition, after paying 
transport charges, with the product of the miserably paid labor of Switzer- 
land and the Black Forest, in Semen. 

In the case of both wheat and watches, the fact that we sell in a foreign 
market takes away the pom ay Mya any benefit from the tariff. On the 
other hand, the clothing industry is one of the most highly protected—35 to 
40 per cent on cotton and 60 to 90 per cent on woolen clothes; and the em- 

loyés in this industry are the most wretched and poorly paid of any class 

ane United States. Next to them are the “protected” coal and iron 
miners. 


AS THE TARI“F FACTOR RISES, THE WAGE FACTOR FALLS. 


Again: The absurdity of the claim that wages depend on the tariff, and 
therefore that high tariff means high wages is seen in the fact that, while 
tariffs, which are always assessed on the whole product, have been con- 
stantly —t the proportion of that product which is paid out for wages 
has steadily decreased. Taking the census reports for the whole country, 
es all industries, and thus getting a uniform basis for comparison, 
we have— 


Averagetariff on all manufactures. Average wage factor in product. 






Per cent. Per cent. 
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while in 1889 the tariff rate had risen to 47 per cent, and the wage factor (as 
estimated by comparing trade and State statistical reports) was less than 
20 per cent, some putting it as low as 15 per cent. 

FOREIGN, NOT AMERICAN, LABOR EMPLOYED IN “ PROTECTED” INDUSTRIES 

If, as is claimed, the tariff is maintained because it keeps up wages for 
American labor, one would expect to find thatin the “ protected” industries 
was most exclusively employed American, as distinguished from foreign 
contract, labor. 

But such is not the case. 

If, on the other hand, the tariff is a device to allow the manufacturer to 
charge more for everything he sells, but leave him free to import serf labor 
to drive American citizens from their job here, we should expect to find the 
“protected” industries employing the largest proportion of low-wage for- 
eigners. 

The latter is the case, as every workingman in any great center of © pro- 
tected”’ industries can testify. In the ready-made clothing sweat shops, 
Poles and Bohemians; in the coke regions of Pennsylvania the * Huns; 
in the New England factories Canadians; in coal and iron mining, emi 

ts of every nation are imported free by their employers and underbid 

merican workingmen and each other till they are ground between the mill 
stones of misery and crime. 

Itis precisely in those employments that have never asked for protec- 
tion—farming, smithing, carpentering, mason work—that are to-day the 
largest proportion of American citizens; itis precisely in the ‘* protected” 
industries that pauper labor has been imported to drive American labor 
from the field. 

** Protection” makes the laborer pay more forthe goods he has to buy, but 

uts no tariff on labor, the only thing he has tosell. It enables the manu- 

acturers to charge more for what they have to sell, butdoes not make them 
pay more for what they have to buy—labor. Whom does itprotect? 
he manufacturer wants free trade in labor, and asks for *‘ protection " in 
order ‘‘to enable him to pay higher wages.”” Why notrather give free trade 
in goods, and put a tariff on labor to ‘‘enable the workingmen to pay better 
prices"? Do the rich need protection more than the poor? Does the cap! 
talist need protection so much more than the workingman? 


CONCLUSION. 


The whole theory of “protection” is that the welfare of the laborer is 
best subserved by leaving him in the hands of his employer, and the only 
theory on which our tariff laws are assumed to help the laborer is this 
That if the employers are allowed to extort bounties from people at larse, 
they will use them for the benefit of their laborers. Under our “ prote t 
ive’’ system hundreds of millions annually are handed over as a bonus to 
manufacturing employers. No one questions that. That is just what the 
tariff is for. 

As Mr. Robert H. Cowdrey suggested some time since: 

‘WILL SOME PROTECTIONIST PLEASE ANSWER? 

‘Have you ever seen a laborer who cared a nickel whether he worked for 

a protected or an unprotected employer? 
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“Have you ever seen a laborer who expected to receive more wages from | friends of protection, and so compiled as to hile, as far as possibl e fa 


a protected than an unprotected employer? 

‘Have you ever seen a protected manufacturer who paid higher wages 
than hewas compelled to? . 

‘*Haveyou ever seen a very wealthy firm pay more wages than a moderately 
wealthy one? 

‘* Have you ever given more for anything than you were required to? and, 
furthermore. if you should, would you not call yourself a fool? 

“Tf, then, the unprotected manufacturer pays just as high wages, and still 
is able to make a profit, by what method of reasoning do you arrive at the 
conclusion that the protected manufacturer pays higher wages because of 
protection? 

“If there is free trade in labor, and high protective prices for those things 
which laborers must buy, is not the laborer being robbed instead of bene- 
fited? 

“If protectionists desire to pay high wages, why do they always employ 
the cheapest labor they can find?” 


DIFFERENT WAGES IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


The fact that the wages vary in the same industries in dif- 
ferent sections of our country—under, of course, the same tariff 
taxation—shows conclusively that it is not the tariff that fixes 
the rates, but the other surroundings, such as effectiveness, de- 
mand and supply, density of population, etc. In the sameissue 
of the World mentioned is a very instructive article on this sub- 
ject, and I will quote it entire: 


THE BULWARK OF WAGES—PROTECTED AMERICANS WORKING FOR LESS THAN 
EUROPEAN PAUPER WAGES—THE OFFICIAL FACTS FROM THE TENTH CEN- 
SUS OF THE UNITED STATES—WORKMEN IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES PAID 
LESS WAGES IN SOME STATES THAN FOREIGN WORKMEN IN THE SAME IN- 
DUSTRY, AND PROTECTION POWERLESS TO PREVENT A REDUCTION IN ALL 
STATES BELOW THE LEVEL OF THE EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC WORKMAN, 


By dint of constant repetition the absurd idea that protection enhances 
wages, that the higher wages in this country over the “pauper ” wages of 
Europe is due to it, has become a matter of faith with many who donotstop 
to consider that the very ‘‘paupers”’ of Europe who receive the lowest of 
wages are protected more than the workmen in the United States, and that 
the highest wages paid in any European country is paid in free-trade Eng- 
land. 

The idea that protection raises wages is absurd for tworeasons. The first 
is that every Workman in a protected industry in the United States is work- 
ing in open competition with the European paupers. He is producing the 
same goods they are producing, His products must be sold in the same 
market, and in competition with their products. Hisemployer is compet- 
ing with their employer to supply the same people with the same goods ata 
less cost, and to do this he must drive their wages, which are the only thing 
entering into the cost over which he has control, down to the very lowest 
notch possible. 

The second reason is that there is no a in the protection granted 
by Congress to the employer requiring him to pay even onecentextra to his 
workmen. They are left absolutely at his mercy. to pay more wages if it 
pleases him to pay them, but with the necessity imposed upon him by do- 
mestic competition of cutting their wages below even the foreign level. 
There is no reason in logic or common sense why protection should raise 
wages in this country and reduce them in Spain, Italy, and Russia, for if it 
does the one it may do the other. 

But logic aside, what are the facts? Never mind the theories, what does 
the Tenth Census show? Itis asituation that confronts us. Mr. Blainesays 
that “protection is the bulwark for high wages in this country,” and all 
his lieutenants, from McKinley to the village postmaster, echo his asser- 
tion, but refuse to ge any reason except that of a woman, * because it is.”’ 
Let us examine this bulwark of wages from the official figures of the last 
census and see how high and strong it is. 

We have 17,392,099 wage-earners, of whom 905,585 (at the highest estimate 
in 1886) are ‘“‘ protected.” Of these 16,486,514 unprotected wage-earners, 13,- 
886,304 are working for American wages and an American market, while 
2,600,210 are working for foreign wages and a foreign market by producing a 
surplus not wanted here, which must be sold abroad and the payment for 
which must be imported. 

No protectjonist, so far as I know, has ever asserted that protection dl- 
rectly raised the wages of the 13,886,304 unprotected workers. It is usually 
said that it indirectly raises the unprotected workers’ wages by directly 
ratsing the wages of the protected worker, the prosperity of the one being 
shared by the other. 

What protection does for the wage-earner must then be seen in its best 
estate by what it does for the highly protected 905,585 workers. The bul- 
wark must be highest directly in front of them. Whatimprovement it may 
make in the condition of the 13,886,304 men working for American wages 
and market is merely the overflow from the blessings poured out on the 
905,585. As for the 2,600,210 American workmen working for ——— wages 
and a foreign market, it is not probable that they are su sed to have any 
share in the advantages of the protection afforded the ,585, or to receive 
any of the crumbs gathered by the 13,886,304. They are out in the cold. 


ASSERTIONS, BUT NO FACTS. 


Nothing is known concerning these 14,500 protected industries, ym a 
the highly protected 905,585 workers, except what was torn out of them by 
the census. They are permitted to blackmail every — in the United 
States, to tax the people much more in a single year than would pay all the 
expenses of the Government for many years; but there is no State or Fed- 
eral supervision. No accounts are kept and no reports are made. No one 
is permitted to know how much the tax levied by any mill or industry may 
be; how much of it goes for wages; how much is lost in wasteful processes; 
— — goes into the employer's pocket that is above and beyond a fair 
profit. 

Not a protected-mill owner in the United States will give the public a sin- 
gle fact concerning his wages, his profits, or his expenses. They say: ‘‘We 
pay high wages.””’ Whenasked how high, they answer, ‘‘ That’s none of your 

usiness."’ They say, ‘Our profits are small.”” When asked what per cent 
they answer, *‘ That’s none of your business,” They say, ‘‘ We charge but 
little more than the British manufacturer.’”” When asked how much more, 
they answer, ‘That's none of your business.” They say, ‘‘ Our protection 
is small; we pay more than our protection in wages; if not protected 
there would be nothing for wages.” And to every request for facts instead 
of assertions ae reply. “The exact facts are none of your business.’ This 
was the answer, in effect, returned to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States by ninety-six out of every one hundred to whom he wrote in 
1885 asking for exact facts concerning their protected mills and workshops, 
the wages paid, amount of protection. and the difference in price here and 
abroad of their product. Of the 1,005 cotton mills but one returned a reply 
that was not a direct evasion. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF PROTECTION. 
From the census alone can any facts be obtained. That was taken by the 











concerning protected industries: but enough ts revealed to the carefu i 
dent of its tables to throw much light on this question of wages rach man 
ufacturer was compelled to return the average numer of workers em- 
ployed during the year and the total amount of waces p:id during the year, 
and these figures could not be united always with others 

A general view of sixteen industries, in which about 80 per cent of the 

905,585 protected workers are engaged, shows the following 
ss Number Number Total Ave rage Average 

Industry. of mill ‘ weanae yearly weekly 
‘ i iis = an 

workers wales earnings 
— oo — ~|-— » 
Ce Eb eeadthicue | 195 20,371 | 86,835,218 8335, 53 6. 45 
DO ae . 1,005 185,472 | 45,614, 4'9 245. 03 41.73 
MY Sickieke cae cancel 429 10,519 | 4,447, 349 422.79 8.13 
ee eae 179 2, 508 957, 412 7.34 
Foundry...... _...| 4,958 | 145,351 | 65, 982, 133 8.73 
a 211 24,177 | 9, 144, 100 7.27 
NO oriidndcedinaduncnl 359 | 28,885 | 6,701,475 | 5. 4 
Dtiniecabaesndie i 1, 005 140,978 | 55, 476, 785 393. 51 7.56 
OS a 57 1, 036 459, 318 443. 35 8.52 
Linen ...... dietninibeess 5 4s4 124, 046 256. 29 | 4.92 
UN nics Sacatataiasath 470 | 43,373 | 13,316, 753 307. 03 | 5. 90 
DE dediiaun seks shacee 90 | 6,268 | 2 366. 30 7.04 
Wire ...... stieiiabehinnleataiiesl 40 | 6, 169 1 321. 40 | 6.18 
dd aancennbeniit 1, 990 | 86,504 | 25, 835, 392 298. 67 5.74 
REE 76) 18,803 | 5,683,027 B02. 24 5. 81 
SE pagnirna cn suswnene 49 | 5,857 | 2,875,032 190. 80 9. 42 
Average wages..-/........-- 351. 85 6.76 


Each industry was required to return the total amount of Wages paid and 
the average number of workers employed during the year. This shows the 
average weekly earnings as well as the total yearly earnings, but not the 
daily wages paid. Some mills were shutdown for longer and shorter periods, 
and this merely shows the possible earnings of the mill hands. 

The bulwark of protection is not so very high in any of these industries. 
But are these the limits of reduction in wages in protected industries, and 
must this bulwark of protection be thrown down before their workmen are 
in danger? 





THE HIGHEST WAGES OF REFINERIES. 


The forty-nine sugar refineries, protected now by 3} cents per pound duty 
on refined sugar (or 81 per cent), 2 cents per pound going to the Treasury as 
atax on raw material, paid the highest average wages, #9.42. Their net pro 
tection of 1} cents on every pound of sugar gives them $45,000,000 yearly 
Six per cent is for wages, 94 per cent for themselves. 

Turning to the detailed report of the twenty leading cities we find the fol 
lowing facts by picking them out and bringing them together 





No of |Average 











Total Average Average 
City. refiner- | work- wanes yearly weekly 

ies. men. — Wages. | earnings 
Po, Se 3 106 #31, 000 #202. 45 | &5. 64 
PE oa bcdbeccun’ dnes 4 395 202, 051 511. 54 9. 83 
Co, eee 11 2, 067 954, 999 461. 98 8. 88 
SOR OIEE 6 conc nese cen 3 685 473, 316 690. 97 11. 36 
gt a 190 50, 000 263. 16 5. 06 
Be OO no cccccussouse 5 | 554 255, 783 461.70 & RG 
Philadelphia ........... 11] 1,078} 474,017 | 439. 71 x44 
New Orleans paid %5.06 weekly wages and Jersey City $11.36! What Ques 


this mean? Brooklyn, New York, and Philadelphia paid 88.48, #5.46, and 
$8.84, but New Orleans and Baltimore only %5.06 and $5.64. In whatcity have 
the workmen voted in favor of a reduction of wages? Protection is a Ke- 
publican invention. Is it a bulwark only for the wages of the “ loy: 
North? Does it lose its efficacy south of Mason and Dixon’sline? Are its 
benefits showered upon the workmen in the four Boston refineries and pur 
peau withheld from the workmen in the four New Orleans refineries’ If 
t drives up wages in one city does it drive wages down in another? Which 
isthe “high” wages it gives the refiner, the 5.06 or the $11.36? Whereisthe 
bulwark of protection? Behind what limit in the reduction of wages is it 
placed, and how low will it permit them to be reduced in the refineries? 
Arethe workmen of New Orleans before it or behind it? 

There is one explanation which will account for the difference—that the 
wages paid are regulated solely by natural laws of skill and demand, with- 
out having any effect produced by protection; but that explanation we are 
forbidden by the protectionists to accept. 

The Republican must receive an explanation from his party leader more 
natural and more satisfactory than this before he has any moral right to 
vote for protection on the ground that it makes high wages. 

SILK AND SILK GOODS. 

It may be called unfair to contrast wages in cities, Here is a table of the 
manufactures of silk and silk goods, by States, copied from the Census 
(Compendium, page 1184). 


| l cams 
|Number| Work- | Total | Average 














Average 

State. lof mills.| men. wages. | yearly weonty 

wages. |} @arnings 
ee eee 5 151 #41, 400 274.17 5. 27 
Connecticut ............ 28 3, 428 1, 026, 530 299. 45 5.76 

, o ge - 

NIN Sie cicaeaawiacuis 5 259 | 72, 195 | 278.74 | 5. 36 
I desk sincn apa oad 1 82 | 6, 250 | 125. 00 | 2.48 
ees abunecbaeosces ; a 4 190 | 169. 83 | 3. 25 
Maryland .........- suatn iS | 1, 000 134. 14 | 2.58 
Massachusetts .......-- 22 1, 826 521,725 285. 72 5.49 
(Eee 1 5 | 730 150. 00 2.29 
New Hampshire....-.... 1 8 | 2,500 312. 50 6.01 
New Jersey .........--.- 106 | 12,549 4,177,745 332. 91 6.40 
2 (ae 151 9,633 | 2,500,025 268. 86 5.17 
eae OIE ‘5 135 | 12,850 | 92. 96 1.79 
Pennsylvania __...... : 49 3, 189 678, 120 212. 64 | 4.09 
Rhode Island........... 1 8 1, 600 | 200. 00 | 3.82 
Vermont....... Segal | 1 2] 125 62. 50 | 1.20 





New Jersey pays the highest average wages, #.40; New Hampshire stands 
second with $6.01, and Vermont at the foot with $1.20. Do not the silk weav- 
ers in Ohio receive equal protection with the silk weavers in New Hamp- 
shire? Are they behind the bulwark and nearly ail the rest in front? Why 
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do the eight in New Hampshire get 86.01 and the eight in Rhode Island only 
#3.82, or the five in Missouri only #2.89, or the two in only #2.48? 
Where is the bulwark of protection in the silk mills, and how low may 
wages be reduced before the bulwark is reached? 

If the reason is outside of aes in these special cases, is the differ- 
ence between the wages paid in the 151 silk factories of New York and the 
106 silk factories of New Jersey—of $1.43 weekly—also outside of protection? 
Does protection put up the wages of the 12,519 New Jersey weavers and put 
down the wages of the 9,633 New York weavers? Is the bulwark in New 
York? Why do the 3,189. Pennsylvania weavers get only $4.09 weekly wages 
and the former 96.40? Is the bulwark in Pennsylvania’ Is it in Ohio? 

What is it that protection does to wages? How much does it affect the 
wages in this protected silk industry? What are high wages and what are 
low wages Init? How low will protection permit wages in New Jersey to 
sink? ‘To the level of New York or the level of Vermont? We havea right 
to demand definite and accurate answers. Denunciation is cheap, and howl- 
ing no longer scares the voter. Hither or both without facts is a confession 
that protection has no more connection with wages than it has with smallpox. 

GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 

“One industry can not be argued from.” 

True. Here is the highly protected glass industry. The census contains 
the following table (page 1208) showing what protection and other things do 
for its workmen. ill someone kindly point out the State in which the 
protection bulwark for high wages is erected, marking the limit below which 
they can not be reduced? 





Number Work. | Total | Average | Average 













State. “ . yearly weekly 
of shops.| men. | Wages. wages. wages. 

EO. sneaione cans 1 1138) 845,924 #406. 40 $7. 81 
Connecticut. ....... atede 1 160 | 65, 000 406. 20 7.80 
SE ivcnccwiconectin 7 732 342, 027 467. 25 8.98 
DID. coseeascowrewves 4 862 284, 207 220. 70 6. 34 
EEE 2p ccevccceveses 5 a2 150, 322 287.97 5. 54 
Maryland ............... 8 612 234, 254 382. 76 7.3% 
Massachusetts.......... lu 946 383, 342 405, 22 7 
RENEM.. .. ..cdceccwscees I 54 30, 000 555. 00 10. 66 
CO ea 6 965 381, 098 304. 92 7.59 
New Hampshire ._..... 1 102 son oan 250: 98 4.83 
New Jersey -. 27 3,578} 1, O38 363. 34 6.94 
New York... 32 3,078 | 1,046, 812 340, 08 6.54 
| eee 20 1, 688. 644, 520 381, 23 7.34 
Pennsylvania. 73 9,784 | 3,807,206 398. 33 7.63 
West Virginia.......... 4 946 , 650, 328 44 6.33 

Glass teaches the same lesson as silk. The one firm in pee 
$10.66 week wages; the one firm in New Hampshire pays $4.83. be- 
cause or in pombeutiy of protection? Does enable that Michi- 
gan firm oe 910.66 and prevent that New firm from 
more than 4.83? Is the difference in the caased by skill or protection? 
If the advantage of protection is given. y toall workers, then Ken- 
tucky’s 5.54 is the high wages ‘of tion, is ft not? And all above is | 


skill and opportunity,is it not? The difference between $4.83 and all the 
others is one of skill, is it not? Is %5.54 a high weekly wage ina glass mill? 
How much of the $5.54 is made up ef protection, and how much is natural 
wages Without protection? How camprotection prevent wages in other States 
sinking to the level of the wages the protected workman in Kentucky? 

Where is the bulwark from, be which wages —— be driven? Is 
therea Republican spouter oreditortirall the land whe attemptareply 
toany of thesequestions, or give his hearers or readersfacts instead ofidleas- 
sertionsand claptrap abeut protection being the bulwark for our high wages? 

OUR COTTON MILLS. 


The cotton Industry is divided into two classes—“ mills,” which 
‘*manufaecture cotton into a fabric known and sold that name,” and 
raw into 


ey “" « 
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State. — i 
I 0 onic nnicnineint 16 $239, 998 $165. 74 10 
EE. ..xtine cenewenes 2 7,339 122. 31 2.35 
Connecticut ............ 82 a 34 250. 80 422 
Delaware ..............- 8 27 243. 64 4.638 
sti cnaealicne dl 1 5, 000 161. 29 3.10 
inc cteetenatecinees 40 1, 135, 184 TR2. 65 3.53 
EGE scictbsucqnencuns 2 47, 885 208. Lt 4. 60 
PING UN .cnewckbekan 4 162, 829 232. 81 4. 48 
Kentacky ..........<<.- 3 68, 850 183. 48 3.53 
Louisiana ..........--.. 2 12, 572 120. 88 2. 32 
PI cistimociiitasweitinndl 2 2, 936, 640 251. 01 4.83 
See 19 766, 129 189. 54 3. OF 
Massachusetts ......... 175 61, 246 | 15, 828, 571 258. 41 4.97 
Michigan........-..-... 1 86 16, 800 195. 35 3.75 
Mianesota .............. 1 22 6, 400. 290. 90 5.59 
Miestaseppt Cs asalidhinlitibees 8 695 133, 214 191. 68 3. 68 
I . ctnremnnnines 3 5038 97, 680 192. 28 3. 69 
New Hampshire ....... 36 16,395 } 4, 290, 960 261.72 5. 03 
New Jersey. ............ 17 4,179 | 1,156,961 291. 20 5. 60 
New York -.... F 36 9,227 | 1,994, 755 216. 18 4.15 
North Carolina ‘ 49 3, 232 439, 659 136, 03 2. 6t 
CR con ccwantiietbitnccued 4 481 104, 500 217. 25 4.18 
Pennsylvania .......... 59 9,879 | 2, 502, 688 254. 34 4.89 
Rhode Island __......... 115 21,174 | 5,320, 303 251. 26 4. 83 
South Carolima. .....__. 14 2,918 880, 844 188. 72 3. 63 
ONNOD nn ccmnscecaces 16 1,015 161, O71 158. 69 3.05 
SDs shea ch dghsbbaion mand 3 66 2, 37. 36 71 
or oe i 29 2, 100 72.41 1.39 
IR... uvknnicmonvat 7 748 224. 30 4.30 
ED nates euictiinoooned 8 b 156. 48 3.00 
, . RS 1 266 252. 66 4. 86 
756 | 
276. 00 5. 30 


Special meee 240 | 








~ Where is the protection bulwark of high in the 
cotton industry? Is it in front of the wenre cotton mill sunt in "ae Gut 
States, paid less wages than the foreign pauper? 
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Minnesota's one mill pays the highest wages, 95.59, for girls are scarce and 


farms are 7 and bachelors abundant. 


New Hampshire and New J , 
y %.038 and %.19, but twelve States Ke re 


y 34 to #4.9% eleven States pay only 
rom $3 to $3.75, and four Southern States pay less than % weekly. Tho 
bulwark must be in them, if anywhere. ; 

If the difference between the $2.32 and #2.35 weekly wages paid in the Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas cotton mills and the #5.03 and 85.19 paid in New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey cotton mills is the difference between unskilled negro 
labor and skilled white labor, the same is true generally of all wages be- 
tween $2.32 and 9.59, and $2.32 represents the highest normal weekly wages 
under protection alone, unless protection was invented exclusively for 
white labor and does not aid the negro. How much of this “ high’’ norma! 
wage of $2.32 in a cotton mill is due to protection, and how much to the ear 
nallaws of labor? The protectionist who evades an answer is not honest. 

The highest wages in any Southern cotton mill average #3.69 per week in 
MissourL but Mississippi's $3.68, South Carolina’s $3.63, Georgia’s $3.53, 
Kentucky's #3.53, Alabama’s $3.19, Florida’s $3.10, Tennessee's $3.05, and Vir- 
ginia’s $3 show that the negro is usually worth about the same wages as a 
cotton-mill hand, but gets more or less wages above #2.32, but it does not 
show the “bulwark’’ behind which his wages cannot bereduced. That may 
be below 82.32, according to his market. 

The ce between him and his white Northern brother is one of skill, 
worth, and market merely, into which protection ean notcome. If it ean. 
does any reader see how it can? If it can, are not the Republican ecitors 
and speakers bound to show how it is possible? Is failure to do so not an 
- and public confession that $2.321is the highest wage that protection can 

ve any cotton-mill hand tn the United States, and that all he ean get above 
that is due entirely to his own brains, value, and the condition of his local 
labor market, which protection does not and can not affect? But is $2.32 the 
bulwark ion affords the cotton spinner? May not his wages be 
driven below this point? If protection not prevent the cotton-mil! 
worker’s being reduced to this point, how do we know its bulwark is 
placed there, or where the limit is at which it will be interposed? 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Perhaps we may be able to find that bulwark for high wa im the pro- 
tection afforded the woolen mills: nena 18 


Total |“¥erage| Average 





State. Workers. yearly | weekly 
Ss. 

wage wages. 
Alshamn.................- 14 18 $3,037 | $168.72 $3. 24 
ccc awaninives: 25 90 13, 226 146. 95 2. se 
California -............- 9 835 334, 318 400. 00 3.69 
Connecticut ......... ons 3 6,956 | 2,342, 995 336.82 6. 48 
ae 5 261 108,504, 415.72 7.99 
a enpapenng aman 3. 142 | 25, 070 176. 5 3.39 
sieiaintelalhapindideedonten 53 1,042 206, 225 197. 9 8.30 
eee 81 1,741 462, 681 265. St & 11 
BR tihiiinean is aihienigns sei ot 499 117,792 236. 06. 4.54 
TERR 5 124 25, 825 208.27 4.00 
Bentucky —............ 98 823 166, 189 201. 92 3. 88 
I caaietis i anipnenieenenctied 93 3,095 | 1,044,606 337.51 6.49 
Ee 14 313 50, 491 196. 07 3.65 
Massachusetts _........ 167 23,621 } 7,457,115 315. 68 6. 07 
Michigan ............... 39 7 76, 240 219. 71 4,22 
Minnesota.............- 13 229 46, 108 201. 35 387 
a 3 218 63, 100 243. 58 4. 68 
he ba 98 689 109, 877 150. 47 3. 06 
New Hampshire ___.__. 58 4,027 | 1, 181,738 293. 46 5. 64 
New Jerzey..... ........ 27 3, 363 996, 384 296. 28 5. 67 
SI itis catitonses 159 6,130} 1,774,143} 280,42 5.56 
North Carolina._..._._ 49 185 23, 195 125, 38 2.41 
i chad nadeniinencnnees 122 1, 324 256, 214 193, 5k 3.72 
I cntattinncemncmn at 10 216 86,088 398. 55. 7. 66 
Pennsylvania ......._ 324 17,689 | 5,254, 328 207. 04 5.71 
Rhode Island_._......_. 50 8,121} 2,480,907 306, 49 5. 87 
South Carolina___._._. it 13 1,173 90. 33 1.73 
Tennessee 106 402 67, 663 166. 82 3. 21 
Texas _. 4 1 36 25, 700 713, 88 13,72 
Utah _._ E iu 277 68, 108 245. 88 4.73 
| Vermont sill $e 2, 084 544, 138 261. 16 5. 02 
Waskingioaencions| | "| “kom| em Fs 
2. 65 
West Virginia.......... 55 853 44, 161 125. 10 2.41 
Wisconsin ....._.... ‘id 48 847 214, 983 258.71 4.88 


SS 


South Carolina pays 1.73, North Carolina 2.41, West Virginia 8.41, Ar 
kansas $2.82, Missouri $3.06, Tennessee $3.21, Alabama 93.24, Georgia $3.2. 
land 33.66. Where is the “bulwark” for the ———- eolored mil! 
What urers driving down 


in these States? will prevent the 
the wages in the New States to the level of the wages in the Gul! 
States? Can protect. the New England mill hand st the 


protection 

competition of the protected Southern omill hand? Does protection 
protect the Southern mill hand against the foreign pauper? Are not his 
wages to-day below the wages of the foreign pauper? if tection 
a " the Southern mill hand, how can it protect the Northern 

‘Phe wages of the American laborer cam not be reduced except with the 
eonsent and with the votes of the American laborer himself,” Mr. Blaine 
says. Are these the words of a statesman or of ademagogue? Have the 
negro mill hands in the Guif States voted or consented to a reduction of 
their wages to less than one-half the wages paid in Maine or Massachusetts’ 


WORSTED GOODS. 


ae eee all the Seooeiaee of almost unlimited protec- 
. Phey have no tion from ually protected pau negro 
labor of the South. They are bunched im the New England and Middle 
States. Have they a dulwark for high wages in protection? 





wages. . 
Connecticut _.. ......___ 3 490) $172, 256 sae | 96.77 
Massachusetts. _... _.__ 23 5,783 | 1,870,080 324 6.23 
New Hampshire__.._.__ 2 1,534 512, 881 335 6. 44 

iw Jersey. .........._. 2 180 22, 200 123 2. 37 
EY 6 1, 707 385, 952 226 4. 34 
SE isch tite onion duaioe 1 108 23, 400 217 4.17 
Pennsylvania ...._..... 28 5,000 | 1,473,058 295 5. 67 
Rhode Island........_. 11} 4.004| 1/299" 350 805 | 5. 87 
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In what State will the protected worsted worker find his “‘ bulwark”’ for 
high wages? Have the worsted workers of Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey voted for a reduction? Have the protected 
worsted workers of Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts re- 
fused to vote for a reduction of their wages, and can they not be reduced to 
the New York and New Jersey scale until they do? 


WOOL HATS. 


Here is a pretty little protected industry worth a passing glance as we 
turn over the pages of the census: 


Number| Average Total Average | Average 











State. of mills. uumber | wages. | yearly. | weekly. 
| 
Connecticut .......... 3 539 $188, 292 $349. 33 $6. 71 
ee 1 95 31, 596 332. 58 6. 39 
Massachusetts -...... 6 893 313, 935 351.55 6. 76 
New York .___. a 10 2,794 | 1,041, 405 372.7 7.16 
Pennsylvania ........ 23 1,149 317, 987 276. 75 5. 32 








Is it protection or natural causes that gives the New York workman #2 a 
week more average wages than the Pennsylvanian? What wages would the 
latter get without protection and howcan protection keep the workmen in 
the other States from being cut down to %.32? Is the bulwark of protection 
placed at %.32 or below it—and where? 


CARPETS. 


Here ts another little one. Straws show the way of the wind, and are 
worth noticing when the wind is nor-nor-west: 





Average 





Number! Work- | ‘Total | Average 

State yearly weekly 

ofmills.| men. wages. wages wages. 
Connecticut. ............ 2 6.57 
Maryland............... 1 2.53 
Massachusetts ........- ¥ 6.53 
OE Eas 2 3.79 
10 6.71 
172 6. 57 





Is there no danger the 20,000 weavers of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania may have their wages cut down to the pro- 
tected pau wages of Maryland and New Jersey, and how can protection 
prevent it? Are the seventy-five weavers of Maryland behind its bulwark, 
at $2.58 weekly wages, or is the bulwark behind them’ 


HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 


New York and Pennsylvania areracing for the lead in the knit-goods 
— and New York is offering the better wages. Here is the testimony 
of census: 











Average Total Yearl 

. 1 y | Weekly 

State. Mills. ———_ wages. | wages. | wages. 
Conmecticut .............- 4 2,211 $664,293 | 8300. 45 $5.77 
SA ot awe caceeatee 14 707 92, 385 130. 67 2.51 
Picnic png cnemvnnanl 5 284 24, 86. 97 1.67 
Massachusetts -.........- 57 3, 411 608, 067 178. 27 3. 40 
ED sitiits coumonaneonn il 962 92, 324 95. 97 1.84 
ND. 2... cicaacvauied 1 12 2, 819 234.91 4,52 
ee 4 118 19, 300 163. 56 3.14 
New Hampshire_........-. 24 1, 758 536, 117 305. 88 5. 88 
EE DUNES <4 comsccesionea 8 1,070 239, 761 224. 08 4.31 
SY MEAN: cicntniites octiliennbe 7 7,858 | 2,036,076 259. 11 4.98 
OE Er wil 23 745 94,858 | 127.32 2.44 
Pennsylvania ...........- 106 9,272 | 2,175,913 | 233.59 4.49 
Rhode Istand__........... 1 39 8,400; 215.37 4.14 
I a ascend 6 383 101,087 | 264.06 5.08 
West Virginia............ 1 4 700 175.00 3.36 
We Oa sucodccenctaces 4 23 3, 364 120.14 2.31 


The protected worker in Indiana, earning 31.67, must have a hard time of 
ft, even ff the bulwark of protection interposes between him and any fur- 
ther reduction in his wages. But all of this $1.67 is not given by protection. 
Even if the industry should be closed up without it, the 284 knitters could 
earn at least $1.65 weekly by canvassing for the World, and probably in 
many other ways. Let us give protection credit for 2 cents of his weekly 
wages, even if we can not give more. The 962 protected workers in Michi- 

an with 81.84 weekly wages are 17 cents better off, but not from protection. 

1 protection ean give in Indiana or Michigan is #1.67. portunity must 
do the rest. Ohio's 745 knitters earn #2.44 weekly, proba thank Heaven 
nightly for protection, which gives them high wages—so much her than 
their equally protected brethren and sisters in Indiana and Michigan—but 
77 cents of it isnot from protection. They are seventy-seven steps in front 
of the bulwark. The protected workman in New ae earning $5.88, 
owes $4.21 to local causes which can not be reached by protection. But 
how can protection keep his protected wages from sinking to the level of 
— wages in Indiana? is bulwark must be in Indiana if anywhere. 

t can not interpose higher than at $1.67. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The following table of wages paid in the States will be found on page 1136 
of the census: 





Average 2 | average | Average 
Number Total yearly | weekly 


State. number 











shops. workers. | W®8®s- Wages. | wages. 
ee 14 1,626} $571,713 $251 | 86.75 
California ............... i 319} 177,722 556 10.69 
Colorado... ...... bee i 125 7,000 56 | 1.07 
Connecticut .............. 19 685 331, 184 44 | 9.31 
ID in dathsinectwecnenid 867 344, 476 397 7.63 
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eae | Average To Averas \ ‘ 
State aman r! number i | yearly | weekly 
| SROPS. | workers ag Wages. | Wages 
} 
District of Columbia..... I Bis 7, 527 M18 $8. 14 
ae 14 1, 303 185, 489 142 2.73 
|” SESE SeSi ee 1 §, 253 >, 508, 718 177 | 9.17 
I i 13 2, O48 864, 921 122 8.11 
BN a a | 2 630 6, 500 G+ | 5. 08 
Kentucky-. eubtnilil | 4, 09 1, 344 ) re 6.27 
CN si es sae dedi ; £1, 494 ied 3.88 
DEE it ner citeniceubuneiiaba 23 2, 763 ”) 7 6. 29 
Massachusetts ........... 30 | 6,5 2 so 05 7.59 
cil a 3, ORD ¢ ’ 98 & 73 
ae a I 3, 139 734, 575 4 4.50 
eee 1 | 100 50, 000 Oo 61 
New Hampshire........- 2 290 127, 690 | 100) 8. 46 
a 40 4,792 1, 808, 443 | 877 7.2 
SOIT an ence eunn nas 89 | 11,444 | 4,099, 451 | 378 6.88 
North Carolina........... 20 | 3 7, 907 126 2. 42 
ed 134 20,071 | 8, 265, 070 $'2 | 7.9 
Sg 1 250 46, 822 187 | 3.59 
Pennsylvania .........--. 366 57,952 | 25, 095, 850 | 433 | 8.32 
Rhode Island... ........ 3 275 130, 969 | 476 9.15 
III iicincstececkemstionstial 43 3, 077 659, 77% 214 | 4.11 
alti: cetiens aestinisdiaeccinaitih 1 140 27,71 198 | 3.81 
i 4 191 50, 262 | 5.04 
Sa lai At 2, 522 665, 432 264 5. 08 
West Virginia 20 4,121 1,541, 816 374 7.19 
cl eae 9 2,153 | 1,034, 931 | 167 8. 98 
WU OID occc cncccn 1 184 79, 650 433 8. 32 











Protection can not prevent the wages paid in California, Connecticu 
Illinois, or Indiana from falling to the level paid in New York, northe wages 
paid in New York and Pennsylvania from falling to the wages paid in Ten 
nessee or Missouri. Are the latter high wages? 

How can the bulwark of protection protect the Northern workman from 
the pauper wages of Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee’ It has not 
protected the workmen in Southern States from a reduction to foreign pau 
per wages. The Northern mechanic must look tosomething besides prote: 
tion to keep his wages at their present level. 


BLAST FURNACES. 


Is it unfair to lump the iron and steel industry Let us take the blast 
furnaces and see how much better off we are (Census, pages 1138, 1139) 





Ts } j 7 j 7 
Number! Average | Total | Average Average 














State. | of fur- number of wages | Yearly | weekly 
naces. | workmen. | om | Wages. | wages 
Alabama.........--------- 12 1,666 #553, 713 8354 @6.81 
Connecticut -..-..--------- 8 139 6h, 974 474 9.1% 
Georgia...-....------------ a 754 77,45 103 1. 68 
Hilinois.-....-...---------- 7 498 | 185, 054 372 3.15 
Indiana .....-..---------<-- 3 308 54, 840 178 342 
Kentucky......--...------ 19 1, 890 429, 998 227 437 
Maine........--- - 1 300 44, 950 150 2 98 
Maryland ........- ~~ 16 1, 443 339,978 235 452 
Massachusetts -.........- 4 390 176, 000 451 8.87 
Michigan .........-.------- 20 2, 164 561, 870 259 4.98 
Minnesota. ..-....-------- 4 180 25, 275 140 2 69 
Missouri -..-..------------ 2 1, 185 227, Lil 191 3. 67 
New Jersey ...-.---------- 13 1,174 365, 689 311 5.98 
a 39 2, 508 902, 929 259 6.90 
ee 82 8,944] 2725, 157 305 5.87 
Oregon.....--------------- 1 250 46, 822 187 3. 00 
Pennsylvania -....--.---- 107 13,460 | 4,752, 838 363 6.79 
Tennessee -.......-------- 18 1,579 261, 897 166 | 2.19 
TOERS .... .200-ccne-neecnee 1 140 27,720 191 | 3. 67 
Vermont..........-------- 1 26 2, 035 73 | 1.31 
Virginia, .... ... 02 -n0=- 2 1, 22 255, 986 200 | 402 
West Virginia...........- 12 893 240, 158 2 5.17 
ES 8 853 357, 354 419 8. 00 





Tennessee, 83.19; Missouri, $3.67; Kentucky, 4.37; Maryland, $4.52; Michi- 
an, #4.98; Ohio, $5.87; New Jersey, %5.98; Pennsylvania, 86.70; New York, 
.90: Illinois, 87.15; Massachusetts, $8.67; Connecticut, $9.12. Whatis the 
bulwark that will prevent a reduction of the wages of the workmen of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts to the level of Tennessee and Missouri? Pro- 
tection has not prevented wages in some States falling below the foreign 
paupers. Can it in any State? Talk ischeap. Facts are what is wanted 
Just now. 

BLOOMERIES AND FORGES, 


Perhaps protection kesps up wages in the bloomeries and forges. Here 
are the official figures (Census, page 1142): 


Iwumpber | Average | Total 


| Yearly | Weekly 


State. | Women. | wages. Wages. | wages 
ice cncecieschsienns 3 4o| %5,935| e119 82.25 
LY cine cndusnwnaus 1 67 | 18, 138 270 5.19 
Massachusetts. .......... | i 8 | 564 | 71 1.37 
I alan inlaid 3 165 60, 000 | 364 7.00 
a 123 | 30, 187 233 4.48 
le 22 1, 489 | 471, 331 317 6.10 
North Carolina. .......... 15 63 | 7, 907 125 2. 40 
Pennsylvania ............ | 33 660 243, 436 369 7.10 
IEE tac ceed 20 148/ 21,090 | 142 2.73 
Virginia .... 4 itdloa’ 10 167 | 56, 907 | SAL | 6.56 
} ' ! | 





Can protection prevent wages in Pennsylvania and New York from fal! 
img to the level of the wages paid in New Jersey? Are the New Jersey 
Wages the high wages of protection, or is the bulwark in front of Georgia's 
workman at $2.29 weekly’ The North Carolina and Georgia workmen have 
had their wages driven below the pauper wages of England. Protection hag 
interposed no bulwark in their case. 
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FILES. 


Files are useful for protectionists to gnaw on. It is a protected industry, 
employing skilled labor. Here are the wages paid in cities (Census, pages 
1030-1097) : 













; : | Average Total Yearly | Weekly 

Cities. Shops. | workmen. | wages. | wages. | wages. 
ee 6 35 #17, 142 B49 89. 40 
oy, ar 7 355 129, 044 366 7.03 
Philadelphia - bia 12 339 115, 275 340 6.53 
Newark ..... 6 176 74, 150 421 &. 09 
Buffalo... 5 33 13, 625 313 7.94 
Brooklyn . 12 76 29, 192 384 7.38 
I a eel indian 7 64 23, 448 343 6. 59 
SOT 4 42 15, 206 362 6.96 


Admitting for argument that protection provides the high wages of 86.53 
and $6.59 paid in Philadelphia and Boston, what is therein protection to pre- 
vent wages in St. Louis being reduced $83 per week, and in all the cities to 
the average of $6.53? If it be protection, and not something else, that raises 
the aes in the six shops of St. Louis to 89.40, why does it not raise the 
wages nother cities? Andif the wages in two cities can be driven down 
under protection to 6.50, how will protection alone prevent them from being 
driven down to & or even $3? At what limitin the file trade is bulwark” of 
protection interposed to any further reduction? 

Here are the rolling mill figures. They may be better than the last: 





Average | Average 











Number| Average Total 
yearly | weekly 
mills. | workers. | Wages. wages. | wages. 

Alabama... .... 2 60 818, 000 $300 5. 77 
California 1 319 177, 722 557 11. 09 
Colorado... 1 125 , 000 56 1,07 
Connecticut 8 451 210, 463 467 8. 98 
Delaware oe g 867 344, 476 397 7.63 
District of Columbia. .... 1 18 , 523 418 8. 03 
th bbentpcetene gone 2 500 102, 239 204 3.92 
Mon ccusescncecshecesu 8 2,468 1, , 028 441 8. 48 
NN rr 9 1,740 810, 081 4€5 8. 94 
IE a 6 acinititnteitin an tiiod 2 630 166, 500 264 5.08 
SE cncenuscavendnned 8 2,170 906, 912 418 8. 04 

ia ieliieeanll 2 400 96, 544 241 4.63 
NEL, anu dunsisunesivnd 5 1, 253 546, 973 437 8. 40 
Massachusetts ........... 22 5,985 | 2, 343, 391 391 7.52 
Oe ene 2 925 360, 727 381 7.33 
PORE cans etscoscccssced 6 855 389, 846 456 8.77 
SGN. adnadnccecccosee 1 100 50, 000 500 9. 61 
New Hampshire ......... 1 250 100, 000 400 7.69 
NOW SORRY .ncccccoccccee 14 2,820 | 1,086,375 385 7.40 
BION COE cccccwcecsceeses 23 5,532 | 1,937,519 350 6.73 
GEO cog ceccce cocscccncves 44 10, 266 | 5,030, 552 490 9. 42 
Pennsylvania ............ 137 35, 398 | 15, 372, 943 431 8. 29 
Rhode Island. ............ 2 275 12.0, 969 476 9.15 
TenNesses .... ..-.-cccccee 4 1, 280 336, 786 263 5. 06 
Virginia ...........--ccee- 5 1, 134 351, 589 Bil 5. 98 
West Virginia............ 8 3,228 | 1,301, 658 403 7.75 
Wr SISOHIER onccncccassedas 1 1, 300 647, 577 421 8.09 
WYOUIRE 220. .ccccssvccca 1 184 79, 650 433 8. 33 


! 





| 


Tennessee's $5.06 must be protection’s high-water mark for high wages be- 
hind the bulwark of protection, and it will do nothing to prevent wages in 
every State falling to this level, below the English pauper’s wages. Itcould 
do nothing for the Tennessee worker. It had no bulwark to interpose be- 
tween him and foreign pauper wages. He did not vote to have his wages re- 
duced below that of the British pauper. But his wages were reduced all the 
same. And protection confesses that %.06is what itmeans by ‘‘ high wages” 
in arolling mill. 





BESSEMER STEEL WORKS. 


Where is the bulwark which protection affords the iron and steel worker 
against low wages in the Bessemer steel works? 











2 Average Total Yearly | Weekl 
State. Mills. | workmen.| wages. | wages. wages, 
OO ee 5 2, 281 | $1, 230, 636 $539 $10. 37 
Massachusetts ........... 2 105 51, 000 486 9, 35 
ncaa am mananene 1 934 57, 618 62 1.19 
New Hampshire 1 40 , 692 13. 30 
i 2. ee 2 1, 650 692, 218 419 8. 06 
ee 5 821 503, 421 613 11. 70 
Pennsylvania 1 4,753 | 2, 278, 266 479 9. 21 
Tennessee ...... 1 70 40, 000 571 10. 98 
Vermont ......... 1 165 48, 000 291 5, 60 





Does Pennsylvania pay high wages? Will protection prevent the reduc- 
tion of wages in New Hampshire, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, and Massachu- 
setts to the level paid in Pennsylvania? And what can protection do to pre- 
vent a reduction in all to the level of New York? In what State is the 
bulwark? What is the lowest point wages will reach before the bulwark of 
protection interposes? 

CUTLERY AND EDGE TOOLS. 

Only skilled workmen—all males—compete in making edge tools and cut- 
lery. Let us see how they are paid in the chief cities according to the cen- 
sus (pages 1030-1097) : 











Number} Average Total 


Yearly | Weekly 








Cities. of shops.| workmen.| wages. | wages. | wages. 
SID ocine conesnensoce 10 24 $9, 200 $383 $7. 37 
 tiknienbapssnecpnee 11 42 19, 198 457 8.79 
EE ennbintiimanweneg 5 6 3, 626 604 11.61 

Da nengrcannanessecors 6 97 46, 089 474 9.11 
Chi Dung bhanmasehine’ 12 170 69, 581 421 8.10 
Cincinnati ................ 12 35 16, 452 470 9. 03 
VOU, cchéunvehetnsiae 3 116 47,531 409 7.87 
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Number; Average | 


Total 





| Yearly | Weekly 
Cities. of shops, | workmen. | wages. wages. } Wages. 

0 Te sacle init eviiatchaiead has | 

ED och erbdsc cucensat 4 16 7, 920 495 9, 52 
OO 5 7 31,979 432 8.31 
PETE Gd abes kb hsdnesaens 22 512} = 248, 132 474 | 9.12 
2 a 21 68 43, 791 644 2. 38 
Philadelphia -............- 33 858 | 349, 917 407 7.83 
UE i ore 3 326 | 175, 184 507 10, 33 
PEOVIROIOD «cece nncaccecce 4 45 | 15, 889 358 6.79 
RMN soda ceattanen bows 4 20 | 9, 596 480 9.23 
San Francisco........-.... il 123 | 76, 809 626 12. 04 


The protective bulwark for high wages has evidently been set up in Provi 
dence, and can not exceed $6.79. It may fall far below that figure. There is 
nothing to show that the Providence workman has reached the limit. Cer- 
tainly protection will not interfere to prevent a general reduction of wages 
to that figure. No wages over %.79—perhaps none at all—comes from pro- 
tection, but from skill and opportunity alone. 


THE PHANTOM BULWARK. 


Are you not tired? Isnot the strength of a chain that of its weakest link, 
and is not the claim of Pepe to be the cause of “high wages”’ limited 
to thelowest wages paidin any one city or Stateineach particular industry ’ 
If it does not protect in Providence, does it protect in New York? If it can 
not cause high wages in Georgia, can it cause high wages in Connecticut? 

But why further pursue this delusive phantom of a ‘*‘ bulwark for high 
wages in protection?’ If there is such a “bulwark,” let the protectionist 
point out where itis. Let him show what itdoes. Let him give us facts, 
not idle words. 

What are high wages in tne Bc ngen ng industries? Is it $5.06 in New Or- 
leans sugar refineries, $1.79 in Ohio silk mills, $4.83 in New Hampshire glass 
houses, $2.32 in Louisiana cotton mills, $5.32 in Pennsylvania wool hat fac- 
tories, $3.79 for New Jersey carpet weavers, $1.67 in Indiana hosiery and 
knit-goods mills, #6.79 in Providence cutlery shops, 86.53 in Philadelphia file 
shops, $2.42 in North Carolina iron and steel industries, #3.19 in Tennessee 
blast furnaces, $2.29 in Care bloomeries and forges, 88.06 in New York 
Bessemer steel furnaces, #5.06 in Tennessee rolling mills, $1.73 in South Car- 
olina woolen mills, #2.37 in New Jersey worsted mills? 

How can protection _ the wages paid in other States falling to the 
level of the wages paid protected workmen in these States? 

If protection has not prevented the wages paid in our protected industries in 
some States from falling far below the pauper wages paid in foreign countries 
in like industries how can protection prevent wages in the protected indus- 
tries in all the States from falling far below the pauper wages paid in for- 
eign countries in like industries? 

8 it not true that ‘competition ’’ now forces some protected workmen to 
work for the same or less wages than are paid the foreign pease in the same 
industries, and in course of time will compel all protected workmen to work 
for their countrymen at the same or less wages than are paid the foreign 
— in the same industries abroad? How many of the 13,886,304 workmen 

ee industries desire to get behind this ‘‘ bulwark’’ andshare the 
blessings enjoyed by the 905,585 protected breadwinners? 

Is it not true that ‘competition with the fureign pauper is confined exclu 
sively to protected American workmen some in making here the same 
product the foreign pauper makes abroad in his pauper home? 


The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] has prepared a 
table from the last census, and it shows that the average yearly 
wages paid in all mechanical and manufacturing industries in 
Maine are $356.83, while in Connecticut they are $545.04; in New 
Hampshire, $410.75; in Nebraska, $537.02, and in California, 
$637.16. _ 

From a table prepared for the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], showing the wages paid in various towns in the boot 
and shoe industry and in the woolen mills, it appears that wages 
vary from $7.33 to $9.16 per week in the woolen mills, and from 
$11.58 to $14.62 in the boot and shoe business. The protection 
to woolens averages 98 per cent and in some instances goes into 
the hundreds, while boots and shoes are protected under the 
McKinley bill only 25 per cent. Mr. BRYAN pertinently re 
marked in relation to this showing: 


ot peatoctian makes good wages the wages ought to be highest where tlic 
tariff is highest; but, instead of this, those of our people who export thei! 
products and compete in the world’s market with the cheap labor of other 
countries as a rule pay higher relative wages than the highly protected i: 
dustries. 

¥ “ . * + * * 


It it isa mere question of wages per day, why is it that wedread most those 
countries in which the highest wages are paid? And why is it that England 
is able to give free admission to the products of other aro and even 
Asiatic countries, although the daily wages are very much lower in som 
of those countries? If protection is the cause of high wages in this country 
protection ought to secure high wages in other countries. If a low tari! 
would make wages low here, free trade in me ought to make the 

lower than in countries similarly situated, which have a — ‘tive 
tariff. The advocates of protection do not deign to explain away t 


These same census statistics show that farm hands, without 
board, receive in one State $12.50 per month; in another State 
$18.75 per month; in another, $22.63 per month; and in another, 
$37.50 per month. In one State just three times as much as; in 
another State—and both States under the same system of pro 
tection. 

Which isa far greater variation than the average between 
this country and England. 

I think itis conclusively shown that protection does not in 
crease the wages of even the workingmen in protected indus 
tries, subject to foreign competition, which, in fact, inc!ude 
only about 5 to 6 per cent of the total interest of the United 
States, and most certainly does not add 1 cent to the wages 0: 
the other 94 or 95 per cent, while itadds vastly to the living «x 


hese facts 
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enses of all classes. I will refer to this whenI speak about our 
irming interests, as this argument applies to all alike. 

In David A. Wells's Primer of Tariff Reform some very in- 
teresting figures are given, and I will quote a few in con- 
densed form; there is no higher authority: Only about 16 per 
cent of our population is engaged in manufacturing, and only 
about one-third of these in occupations subject to foreign com- 
petition. About 44 per cent of the industry of the country is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, of which not to exceed 5 per 
cent can in any way be exposed to foreign competition. About 
40 per cent of the population are engaged in business outside of 
the above classes, and in no way subject to outside competition 
or protected by tariff taxation, like professional men, clerks, 
railroad employés, laborers, teachers, nurses, capitalists, etc. 
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tion. Reliet can only come througn Ireer trade, an abandon- 
ment of this vicious system, and a return to tariff for revenue 
only, under which the farmer will only be burdened to the ex- 
tent of fair taxation, with which he would and should be content. 
These reasons are, first, that ii enhances the price of most 
articles he has to buy: and second, does not add a farthing to 

the selling price of the main staples he has to sell. 
INCREASES PRICES 


RCHASES, 


It is not necessary to argue at length that it adds to the price 
of what he has to buy, for even the effrontery and gall of the 


| professional tariff plunderer has really abandoned this foolish- 


He estimates and gives the figures for it, that to make the pro- | 


tected industry classes use the surplus agricultural products 


no increase of agricultural production. 
market” humbug theory. 

Wages are highest by far in the manufacture of articles we 
export and sellin the markets of the world, going as high as 


250 per cent greater here than in England, while in highly pro- | 


tected industries we have very little advantage over England, 
and in some instances not paying as high wages, as in cotton 
manufacture. The hours of labor average more by 12 per cent 
in Massachusetts thanin England. Wages haveadvanced faster 
in England than in Massachusetts. He estimates and gives rea- 
sons, facts, and figures that our manufacturers can afford to pay 


25 per cent higher wages than England without any tariff pro- | 


tection. Wages are not as high in Mexico asin the United 
States; living is cheaper and its laboring classes far below our 
own, but they have a high protective tariff, and it might be 
added the usual accompaniments and blessings of a tax-ridden 


people. 
THE WORKINGMAN’S TRUE POSITION, 


The gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. BRYAN, so eloquently 
stated the true position of labor that I will quote it, fully indors- 
ing every word and sentiment expressed: 


LABOR DEMANDS NOT CHARITY, BUT JUSTICE. 


Mr. Chairman, the laboring men of this country, the producers of our na | 


tion’s wealth, do not ask for benevolence. They have been paraded before 
ou as people who live by the consent of somebody else; they have been set 
fore you as a class demanding constant help and assistance. I protest 
against this slander upon the brawn and muscle, upon the brain and sinew 
of this country; I protest against their being placed before the country in 
the attitade of beggars. 

The laboring men do not plead for mercy; they do not ask for pity; they 
do not beg for charity; they simply demand justice, that is all. They ask 
for the right to labor where they will, and to enjoy the fruits of their own 
toil. With their skill and intelligence, and surrounded by the bounties and 
the natural resources of a country but partially developed, they do not 
doubt that they can hold their own. 

Let them rise and stand upon their feet; leave them free to achieve their 
own greatness, and to retain a fair share of the wealth which they create;- 
give them equality before the law and they will ask for nothing more. 


EFFECT OF DIFFERENT TARIFF LAWS. 
Later on I shall speak of the effect upon the prosperity of the 


country of the different tariff laws we have had, and it will | 


have a direct bearing upon the question of laborand wages, and 
will show that our greatest periods of prosperity, increase, and 
fair distribution of wealth and general material advancement 
have been under low and moderate tariffs even down to the 
effects of the McKinley infamy, under which and largely by rea- 
son of its workings we have hai financial devastation and ruin, 
and labor has passed through one of its greatest depressions. 
FARMING AND THE TARIFF. 


Farming employs more American citizens than any other occupation. 
hence in the common interest should first be consulted. Our tariff taxes 
farmers to subsidize manufacturers.— Warner. 


Two excerpts from very high Republican authority will serve 


well as texts upon which to build arguments for the relief of the | 
American agriculturist from the curse, to him, of the protective | 


system: 


it is true that under custums laws there is a small duty upon wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and other agricultural products, but it does not afford any protec- 
tion to the great wheat and grain producing regions of the country. 

What is trueof wheatisequally trueof othergrains. Therefore the farmer 
has practically no protection atall. * * * Unfortunately for the farmer, 
the market price of wheat is tixed by the price which the surplus will bring 
eee, or the price of wheat in London or Liverpool.—Hon. William B. AIl- 
ison. 

The manufacturers and the trusts be the protection and the profits of the 
tariff—the farmer gets the husks and the humbug.—Hon. Ben. Butterworth. 


PROTECTION TO FARMING IMPOSSIBLE. 

There is no branh of protective tariff sophistry and humbug 
80 bold and barefaced as the attempt to keep the farmer in line 
and have him vote to sustain and maintain a system that bur- 
dens him with taxation, swindles him at every turn, and in no- 
wise gives him any resulting advantages. The reasons that 
protection can do and does do nothing for him are plain, easy to 
comprehend, and can not be changed by any protective legisla- 


ness. John Quincy Adams said years ago that 

The doctrine that duties on imports cheapen the price of the article upon 
which they are levied, conflicts with the tirst dictates of common sense 
The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of articles of do 


| mestic manufacture us well as upon that of foreign production. 
of the country that they would have to increase fivefold, with | 


So much for the ‘* home | 


JOHN SHERMAN said, before protection had become the cor- 
ner stone of the Republican party, and when he spoke as a 
statesman, that ‘‘every duty on imported merchandise gives 
to the manufacturer an advantage equal to the duty.” 

There can be but two objects in the imposition of attariff: one, 
revenue, and for this purpose it should be so adjusted as to in- 
vite importation and thus make revenue; the other, protection, 
and to this end it is necessarily so laid as to make the importer 
pay something which thus enters into the cost of the article 
and makes it necessary for him to add to the selling price to re- 
alize a profit and which necessarily allows the home producer 


| toadd the same amount to his prices without any payment and 








still stand on an equality in the market; or so laid as to entirely 
prohibit importations, in which case the home producer can 
ask any price he likes and is only governed by local competi- 
tion and what buyers will pay. 

The local competition is generally promptly fixed by the 
formation of a trust. That it adds to prices in any event can 
not be doubted, and that the foreigner pays it is absurd, as he 
or the importer necessarily adds it to the price of his goods. 
As importations are only about one-fifth of what we use in this 


| country, the consumer would pay for this enhanced price on 


four-fifths, even if it were fully conceded that the poor deluded 
foreigner paid it onwhathe senthere. The use of the slightest 
common sense settles this argument. 

To show the extent of this burden I will give a few items of 
general consumption, and give the present (McKinley bill) rate 
and the rate proposed by the Wilson bill, which last is on or 


| near a revenue basis, and this will give the key to what is do- 


nated to monopoly and called protection. Fractions not given: 
| McKin- 
ley rate. 


Wilson 
rate 


| Per cent.| Per cent 


UIIICOIEET | <2, siti coe nail diem benign aleadadiiiene taimea abana nn al | 43 
PEE Cibasiitsimctbacsicnetn surntontusees écitiansapitgde | 95 14 
Paint, manufactured _....... iad aiitndhesihcdldacamineas waticctieaieae ai 59 | 26 
Bi IE IIE GEIL 5 « cnct enantio ea dbaiamaiaiiiations 30 | 15 
Nailed aia a oa ance teed ts Ulnetiinte athe Deiat baka 35 | us) 
| Cosmetics a a a 50 | 40 
I ei al 20 | 10 
I i a iia alee ae 60 30 
GE IIIIIIN «sn dennsicntitecamenminiiacodeagine haiiiinah: auniaidindnenncigtitiniaetiania 20 10 
COG BEG co ancccassncsccs ih te a ipa ee ee | 25 20 
Brick, ornamented ...........- a er 45 30 
Cement pila aaah ctimcineied a 45 | 40 
China and porcelain ware -...............-.-.- — 60 40 
Bottles __. a . eee = 81 20 
eo on ac eohedkn adbebddaeasea canta } 60 | 35 
Glass chimneys. ......... 60 35 
Window glass: 
RE i eliotn hie hate caealidilos aaceenenpneniond ae | 47 34 
BE ata bled odidlnb ative vtlebweisid outs = 124 5u 
Spectacles 3 een a aes a : a oS 60 35 
Pie) lee, ccltetg hatte daliedimamabieata ; | 39 24 
UA IS, chaiie chetems Weereennus ows a 25 | 10 
| Iron ore ae eek oats cleambatabload’ a ! 42 | Free 
lron, various kinds, reduced about one-half _........- ouensiea wean 
Tin plate ceili et i treated ial oe ad aids 73 9 
"Eid, MRO USRGREIOG «oe ccciiccccsenee eae teal ins ve 55 5 
| Wire rods, fence..............- ES 3 at 34 53 
eo Se ceil t dad duibunowda - 50 | 30 
SE SE RAI Ee ee ; aah 79 | 35 
i a a ie cal 36 | 25 
6 PS eas a ie j : 77 | 20 
Knives: | 
Extra adel chides chee ddee abel ovens . 96 | 45 
SAE cnniidn Gabimines sees caine és 79 | 
Shotguns .......... ee 80 | 30 
Nails, according to size, reduced about one-third 1 
Screws: 
Small........ povtesiegerdamiensasnennins 83 , 
RN let gee Sales 110 5 
Agricultural implements ............- sehdiaveden’ ii 45 | 30 
Lead ore ....-. os ghar assed) eck wsdpeenaits ieee aed adel aiaatatbo 28 | 15 
IS cnnnt nt dccdebmmeds tagamiaesenties cones ; | 30 | 25 
SEs occ enheline windoad wba dann a heel ana | 25 15 
i cae e abit «died dived adit dk Adda sadn dthiawal 40 25 
ND 2. nds cnt ddldieeeettal ctdbdndn dock ctmenwe | 45 35 
er aoe cea a ae i 45 35 
Po ER EL as: >. orn | 53 2 
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ley rate. rate. 
Per cent. 
Se iis, cnc en dinttinteninttitintiipaditmais tibial cteilanl 
= = cloth, according to value, reduced about one- 

EP Senc nce ce pekerens 02586 peg etsease Ghewenhteetoresenésnsdidanteee c4ubtnawteruii 
a oe ae ee 44 20 
SERRE 55 35 
Iie witncecenpomene dabianitaieaiiel 60 40 
Yarns, woolen: 

Valued at not over 30 cents per pound ............... 278 30 

Valued at not over 40 cents per pound ............... 118 30 

Valued at more than 40 cents per pound... ._...._... 105 35 
Cloths, woolen: 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound ........ 163 40 
Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound ______.. 114 40 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound ............. 99 40 
Shawls, woolen, valued at not more than 40 cents per 
yard wo éctventyibadantlsbiniligs as hapinicnidarmsinlina dia wnaitieite 150 « 0 
Knit fabrics, woolen, valued at not more than 40 cents 
iran dale cniturdivedingis apa wilaniwdiy nivtingtyntidehibipep tana 136 40 
Blankets, woolen, average about._....................... 90 25 
Dress goods, woolen, average about ..... 90 40 
Cloaks, woolem...... .........-<-~ 81 45 
Carpets, woolen, average about 65 25 
SUK, average about _........... 40 25 
Paper, patent shelving. 20 10 
IIS Dtiactictijtietisttinenntiniiee tapnctitols 40 20 
sist ieieeneranemeanihrapesttmabonmapamimnmnitene 33 20 
I SS ouubeiiinnietiineaineuinaanl 55 30 
SNE, OUR GOT. se creer co ceewwesccvceesceveorsu 60 40 

I atin pennattienirnntmdeamiitinaieatiel 10 Free. 

STi toliins scialatindondenthetibcienitanninan ispangebasisnaninenaman 8 Free. 

OR So cupicsnatebunasiedeseipabaisen cacmstione 3) Free. 

SIs in-ainlinshtthctiinaitinerinnn tietaweinceninn inaliipientiiniidiciititenaitniitatitinisioniti 1} Free. 

REE LPO LA LIER EE AL IEEE 10 Free. 

8 ud 10 Free. 
| __ eeRaa 82 Free. 
SINNED . ogsacntncdnccscsncqnencocesaaeibnaaiianel 25 Pree. 

RECAPITULATION 
Sehed- 
ules. 

A 32.04 

B earthenware, and glassware.......... 51. 46 

Cc Metals, and manufactures of .................. 58.48} 

D Woed, and manufactures of. ...... ...... 32. 66 

E cumasiggewen oc cccsummnameuns asunece 14. 55 

F T and manufactures of ......... 117. 8% 

G 33. 32 

H 69. 90 

I 55. 25 

J Flax, hemp, and 45. 00 

K Wool, and manufactures of .........2......... 98. 53 

| Pa papers O20 Seas Bs 

ONE GR BOD nn cnt cinvecmierennsansi 
iy SR cositeatacineainnse-cdaminvosronaie 27. 
Dns.. 4 | VMI ncctnnts egies ctcc cp simeiniccinctn 19. 03 
Articles transferred to the free list ...... bese POPE Ma savegien 


TARIFF ADD§ NOTHING TO PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Whether or not a tariff on a particular article enhances its 
price in our market is easily determined by whether we mainly 
export or import it. I say mainly, for there may be apparent 
exceptions, as our prices might be made through ex onof 
our surplus, and our general market price thus be the price in 
the foreign country. Still we might import the particular 
article to some extent, or in an exceptional way, that in nowise 
affects the general proposition, as new varieties of grain for 
seed purposes; onaccount of peculiar quality of foreign product, 
as in the case of Canadian barley, or through trade and inter- 
change close to border lines. 

On the other hand, we may ond articles in large quantities 
and sell in foreign countries, and still the tariff very materially 
adds to the price to our own consumers, as where the tariff is so 
high that it practically shuts out foreign competition, or is not 
needed at all for protection; then it is used to enhance the home 
price, which is charged to our consumers, and they robbed be- 
cause through the tariff they are powerless, while the same ar- 
ticle is exported and sold to in competition with the 
world in open market and at less than the home price. These 
sales are undoubtedly made at a profit, and a satisfactory one 
from a business standpoint, or the articles would not be exported 
and sold atall. 

This demonstrates that no protection is needed as against for- 
- competition; that our consumers more than the fair 
value of article—more than they have to pay except 
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for the tariff—and that thisextra price paid isa robbery of them 
and a gratuity to the manufacturing interest. No class have 
suffered as much through this class of protection as the farmer. 
At least as to them it has been brought more to light, and in 
such a way as ought to remove the scales from the eyes of even 
Republican agriculturists, and at least from that class who are 
Republicans simply because they have not yet got through put- 
ting down the rebellion. 

It was claimed during the discussion of the McKinley bill tha: 
our manufacturers who were clamoring for more “ protection” 
sold their goods in foreign markets in open competition wit! 
other countries and that they advertised and bid for this trade, 
and when it was sought to get these advertisements from the 
papers engaged in this business, the Mail and Export Journa! 
and the Australasian and South American, they were refused, 
and expressly on the ground that the prices quoted for export 
were considerably lower than the prices for this country, bu‘ 
they were obtained in the foreign countries to which they were 
sent, and the results stated in Tariff Reform, April 15, 1890: 


An examination into the facts develops just what might be expect: 
which is this: That our manufacturers take advantage of our tariff to kee) 
the price of their goods in our home market, not merely much higher than 
they could do if there were no tariff, but much higher than they themselves 
would be able and willing to produce and sell the same goods forif they were 
not protected at all. 


* oa 7 ~~ * * + 


Foreigners are favored by American manufacturers in the following ways 

@. In some cases the favoritism to foreigners consists in an offer to pay 
freight from the manufactory either to the foreign country or to the sea 
board, while the to the home consumer includes nothing bu' 
the themselves at the place of manufacture. 

6. anne cases the prices quoted for export and for the home trade ar. 
the same, with the same discounts except t the retail price to foreigners 
is fixed at the same figure as the wholesale price here, which is a concession 
to the foreign trade ave from 15 to 20 per cent. 

c. Most frequently of all, however, a definite excess of discount from “ lis: 
prices” is given on condition that the goods be exported, and this in addi 
tion to a or 6 above. 

* Just why American manufacturers will sell machinery and other goods 
from 10 to 30 per cent cheaper in Europe tham they will sell them to be use: 
at home is rather puzzling; but anyone curious in the matter can easily 
enough find out that many of them do this. It 3: be necessary to cut 

rices in order to secure trade from abroad, but ft is likely to strike the 

merican purchaser as being a little rough on him.’’—American Machinist 


_ 26, 
“So soon as an industry has attained the position where it can more than 
ply our home market and has to send its abroad, where they com 
pene with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either 
giving the the benefitof lower rates than they do our own people 
or that are able to get along at home without any protection from for 
eign manufacturers, It isnot fair that our own people should be made to 
rs for the products of our ownland."—2Zngineerin 


and Mining Journal, 15, 1890. 

Tariff reform gives a large number of instances where this 
distinction is made, and I will call attention to only a few o 
them. In the face of this discount and this kind of competitio: 
with fore pa labor, paying freights, etc., to reach the for 

ign market, which advantage we necessarily have over out- 

siders in our own country, the export trade in agricultural im- 

—— nearly doubled from 1880 to 1889, and reached near!) 
> 


The following are some of the specific instances in regard to the more com 
mon implements and tools: 
Cultivators. 


(Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 


In “home| To for 
market.” | eigners 











Wheel hoe, cultivator, rake, and plow--.............-.- $11. 00 $8. 40 
All steel horse hoe and cultivator, with wheel ........ 8.00 6.75 
All steel, plain cultivator, with wheel .............-...- 7.20 4.50 





The above prices to the e rters as well as for sale here are for single ar 
ticles. Fore the cultivators are delivered “free on board” ship a! 
New York. They are sold in all the markets of the world, and catalogues 
pm aang their merits are printedin English, Spanish, German, Irench, 


ortuguese. 
Horse rakes, tedders, and potato diggers. 


(Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 








In‘“‘home| To for 
market.” | eigners 





| 


Locks Jeger BA TANGR..W22. ncee eno weccee cee one +22 $15. 00 $14. 
EE ctehenttd akan omatnininchinakbwee oben 18. 00 17.1 

INS ailiiin cren enineenetbtpeesonemasionsm on ia 26. 00 5. 25 

iiss cinalibenhatniarwduinns chenaiabibbtinetiete 8. 00 6.7 


—_ 


The above are the prices to the home trade for large consignments, but to 
the foreign consumer for single machines. 
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Plows.—(Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 





In “home| To [for- 
market.” | eigners. 
! 








Piows, two-horse, chilled, }inch cut. ......-.....-.-... 5. 60 
CC A Ee eee ee ee 8. 40 
Two-horse, chilled, 10-inch cut...........-........--... 6. 30 
I, I ed dn mtnadpammenintnaieenitbhine etal 10. 50 
Two or three-horse, chilled, sr.....................-.-. 7.70 
SR TD Cane tithes tcpnicemmaniinioe narrmteediernipeencinireiliae 14. 00 
Two or three-horse, Chilled, JP... .....ccccceccccceccuce 7.35 
Same, all steel ; osc indieda aint tein aa ee areata 14. 00 
Two gang plows, four-horses, all steel................ 58. 80 


The above prices are the best offered by the manufacturers to the large 
home dealars for goods delivered on cars at the factories, and to the ex- 
porters without reference to quantity taken for goods delivered free on 
board at New York. 

Asis the case with cultivators so with plows. American-made implements 
are sold in all parts of the world. Some manufacturers have a very large 
trade with England. 


Shovels.— (Protective duty, 4 percent.) 


In“home| To for- 














market.” | eigners. 
Shovels, cast steel, long handles, round point, No. f, 

per Gosem ...........- pvdurkergincetoe onda wake ach en wines 89. 20 $7.86 
DEG. FORT GONE ann ern s+ peresvcw cnee 9. 80 8. 37 

Cast steel, D handle, round point, No.2,‘per dozen -- 9. 60 8. 2. 
Te |. 10. 00 8.55 
Spades, cast steel, D handles, No. 2, per dozen.._....- } 9. 20 7. 86 
No. 3, cast steel, long handles, per dozen ...._..__- 9.80 9. 37 





These are the prices for home and export trade of the shovels manufac- 
tured by one of the most prominent members of the famous ‘‘ Home Market 
Club ’ of Boston. Other manufacturers of shovels offer similar discounts. 
One firm in particular, whose advertisement has a very prominent place in 
the Australasian and South American, gives a discouht on its list prices to 
the “home market’ of from 15 to 25 per cent, while for the export markets 
its discount is 338i per cent. For export all goods are delivered “ free on 
board” at Boston or New York. 


Kitchen hollowware.—(Protective duty 1} cents per pound.) 








ee 
Round-bottom kettles, 10] imches.-.-.............--..---.- 
Spider, 8 inches 


pide . 
A PIII 1. cnacnndnictidhinsriaesessilimetsinemangelesins eiipabaceioaae 








~ Similar favorable prices to the export trade are given on ail other kinds 
of hollowware. The above are taken as samples only. 


HARDWARE AND TOOLS. 
Hammers , wrenches, and braces.— (Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 























In home To 
market. |foreigners. 
Round hammers: 
No. 5, per dozem #4, 37 $4. 05 
No. 7, per dozen 4.18 3. 824 
No. 8, per dozen. os 3. 64 3.37 
Solid cast steel, adze eye, nafl, 7 ounces, per dozan_ 3.73 3.37 
1 pound 4 ounces per dozett. -. .--. ..-.-.-.------- 4.50 4.05 
Machinists’, ball pein, t pound, per dozen. ._-..-.- 6. 00 5. 40 
2 pounds 8 ounces, per dozem..-.......-.....--.- 10. 00 9.00 
Wrenches: 
Biack, 10 inches, per dozen ........................- 5. 82 4.36 
Bright, 10 inches, per dozem -... .... ......-..-...... 6.73 5. 08 
Mechanics’ wrenches, black, 10 Inches, per dozem .___. 5. 24 3.92 
Other wrenches: 
Re, Winches, per dozem ...... ...........-...... 4. 65 299 
N ied, 10 inches, per dozen ..........-.-......-.. 7.27} 6.75 
Polished rachet brace: 
S-inch sweep, pet doses. ..................-........- 12.00 10. 80 
men reer nme i. 10 12. 69 
Polished patent brace: 
Sinch sweep, per dozem-_.........-... —...-......... 4. 20 3.50 
Ti-imeh sweep, per domes... ... ......... ..............- 4. 80 4.00 
Bit braces: 
7-inch sweep, per dozem.............-.......----.-.. 9.45 | 7.58 
ID-Tnen Sweep, Her CONTE... .... 2... 022... cece eens 13. 50 10. 83 
Spofford: 
7-Inch sweep, per dozem__ __._..._....__........ 7.20 6. 36} 
14-inch sweep, per dozen a lal eicstaai 12. 60 10. 64 
Sleeve brace, [>inch sweep, per dozen____ ____ 13. 50 10. 83 
Tadie and other cutlery.— (Protective duty 35 per cent.) 
In ‘‘home! To for- 


mariket.’’ | efgners. 








No. 1. Cheap table knife, per gross of 144 pieces__.___ $4. 50 $4. 00 
No. 2. Fine table knife, per gross of 144 pleces__._..._ 15, 00 12. 00 
No. 3. Butcher knife, 6-inch blade, per dozen.._......- % 35 2.50 
No. 4. Hunting knife, per dozen....................... 2.25 1.80 





On other classes of cutlery similar favorable prices aregiven to the export 
trade. The charged foreigners range from 15 to 25 per cent lower than 
tho prices charged for the goods here. 
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Three years ago the seven large table cutlery manufacturers in the United 
States pooled their interests and formed a “ trust’ which now ts in fullcon 
trol of the manufacture of table cutlery here. For the last two years a fac- 
tory at Beaver Falls, Pa., has been paid #12,000 a year simply to stay idle, 
and not produce cutlery in competition with the trust. 

The McKinley bill, gotten up in the interests of trusts, places mixed duties 
upon cutlery which are equal to over 50 per cent ad valorem. On No. 2 
above, a knife used largely by farmers valued at 31.25 per dozen pieces, the 
proposed duty would be equal to 58 percent instead of 55 per cent as at pres- 
ent. This will enable the ‘cutlery trust” to charge still higher prices here, 
and to sell at still greater discount to foreigners. 

Nails, tacks, etc 


Protective duty is specific, viz: Tacks, 2} and 3 nts per pound; nails, 4 
cents per pound. 

In the case of tacks. the schedules are so extensive and cover such varied 
assortments thatit isnot practicable to give them in detail fhe price 
charged to American consumers and those at which the same goodsare sold 
to foreigners may, however, be thuscompared. Thesame “list prices’ are 
issued as the basis ineachcase. To American consumers the discounts on 
carpet tacks of Swedes iron or steel or American iron, biued, tinned, or 
coppered, aro 70,10, and2 percent. To foreign consumers the discount is7U 
10, 10, and 2 per cent, and one-half cent per pound allowance for freight or 
as given by some firms, 70, 25, and 2, whichis an equivalent. delivered free 
on board ship. 

On other varieties the basis discount, both for home and export trade, va 
ries from 40 to 75 per cent, but on all the extra discounts quoted above are 
given to the foreign trade; that is, for tacks listed at $10 (2 dozen papers of 
tinned iron tacks, weighi 24 ounces paper), the American consumer is 
charged ®.65, and the fore r only $20. Similar favorable prices to the 
export trade are given on cut nails, finishing nails, and other varieties 
These are the prices charged the wholesale merchant tm this country who 
takes large lots, but to the foreign trade the prices are given whether the 
quantity taken be small or large. Abroad our tack manufacturers must 
meet competition from those of England and the Continent; at home, pro 
tected from foreign competition by tariff duties, they have entered imto 
agreements to fix the prices at which their goods are to be sold, which pric« 
they adhere to. 





Horse nails. In “home To for 


market."’| eigners 

Essex horse nails: 
I iia cetaceans shintidtinnihiaiahenain ada SO.17 | tt 
I al nent eniaaedeaeianienig a“ anal ~16 i 
NU SE II os oc raised nce ene od 14g | 12 

Lyra horse nails: } } 
SS ree - 124 | 10 
a cil a a Tae a | 1! } oo 

| } 


Similar favorable prices are given to the export trade on other tron and 
wood-working machinery, such as wood and iron lathes, drills, ete. Som: 
manufacturers give even better prices tham the above to the export trade 
American-made lathes for irom workimg are used all through Pagland. ani 
there are houses in England which deal exclusively in American-made woo 
and trom working machines. 


Typewriters.—( Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 


A typewriter which costs in this country #100, or, if the buyer has alrea'ly 
purchased three, $90 for each additional one he may Duy,can be bought for 
export for #60. 

Sewing machines.—(Protective duty, 4 per cent.) 











To“home| To for 
market.” | eigners 


9! $21. 00 





ea es iii stag et itp inc 





The above are the prices charged wholesale dealers for one of the best ma 
chines. This machine fs sold at retail by agencies in England for #82 and in 
the United States for #45. 
To“home! To for 
market.” | eigners. 


i = 


Medium machines _. mulbd saat cadain #22. 00 | #17. 50 
TUNA ii a i es ns ciknicinscmscnchenine aie 27.50 | 20. 75 


A cheaper machine manufactured in the United States is sold tothe home 
dealer for $18 and to the exporter for #12. 

Another prominent manufacturing company sells the machine for which 
it charges the American dealer #20 for export to South America for 5 

This system of charging American buyers higher prices for their machines 
than buyers in England is not confined to a single company, but is charac 
teristic of them all. 


Indurated and other Jibei ire.— (Protective duty, 25 per cent.) 





In “home /To foreign 





market.”’| ers. 

Standard fiber ware: 

Water pails, per dozen... .................... - $4. 00 $3. 40 

cc cnn anwmis seer enecawss +. 50 3. 80 

Ftre pails, per dozen _.........-. non : 5. 00 4. 20 
Measures: 

1 peck, per dozen . siehiiseiciiticiilabie shies ----| 4.00 3. 40 

One-half peck, per dozen._........-.. adi a 3. 2. 92 
Indurated fiber ware: 

Spittoons, large, per dezen__...................__. 18. 00 14. 40 

eae 3.60 2. 88 

i, WG Gn  eecrnaniointiceecunmal 5. 5 4. 68 
Water tubs, 23-inch, per dozen _.............____. } 20. 25 16. 20 
Keelers, 7 inches deep, per dozem._...............____ £15 9.72 
ID GINS. 5 nicicisnunshdhapheniadiedtihi citiliiacs sn Sud 2.70 2.16 
Water coolers: 

#gallon, per dozen - ae dE 24. 00 | 29. 20 

SS ae aa 4 | 9. 00 72.00 

And filters, 10-gallon, per dozen ___._.._ ___. 144. 00 115. 20 


patina ite a escheat’ 
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Mr. A.B. Farquhar, one of the largest manufacturers and ex- 
porters of agricultural implements in the United States, wrote 
to the Farmers’ Call in answer to a question, as follows: 

“The fact’ is that our protective laws are a monstrous swindle upon the 
agricultural community, As a manufacturer I was inclined to say nothing 
upon the subject for the reason chat it was natural to suppose if anybody 
was benefited it was the manufacturing class, to which 1 belong. But, as 
I have explained, the farmer is veing destroyed. Weare killing the goose 
for the goldenegg. And I honestly believe now it is to the interest of the 
manufacturers themselves to eliminate the protective feature from our 
tariff laws. 

Certainly our manufactures are sold much lower abroad; we could only 
need protection to get better prices from our customers at home. We do 
manufacture and sell in Canada, South America, and Europe many agri- 
cultural implements and machines, and could we have free raw material 
and the commercial advantages which free trade would give us, America 
would become the great manufacturing emporium of the world, and the 
farmer, of course, would share the prosperity, since he would have less to 
pay for everything and get better prices for all he sold. Go on with your 
good work. When the farmer begins to think and rise up against this 
swindle it is doomed, 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


It can be shown by actual results and demonstrated by the of- 
ficial figures of our exports and imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts, first, that protective legislation as to them is of no benefit 
to the American farmer; and second, that this system of legis- 
lation, in ite repulsion of and unfriendliness to foreign com- 
merce, barter, and trade is steadily lessening the demand for 
American farm products and consequently decreasing the price 

hem. 
= TARIFF ADDS NOTHING TO FARM PRODUCT VALUES. 

I have already spoken in relation to the pate that governs 
and determines whether a tariff adds to prices or not, and it only 
remains to give a few illustrations from the agricultural stand- 

int and practically apply the doctrine to the facts. It will not 
Ge necessary to reargue the evident truth thatif the farmers of 
this country raise vastly more than is consumed here of any given 
article, and have to seek a foreign market for the surplus, and 
the price of all is determined by this foreign market and sur- 
plus, that no tariff imposed can aid them. I also spoke of the 
apparent exceptions to this rule, and gave some illustrations as 
to when they would not militate against the general rule or 
proposition. That this general state of facts existis easily dem- 
onstrated and conclusively —. by the official figures of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States. 

During the discussion on the ee bill in the Fifty-first 
Congress I remember hearing the gentleman from Indiana on 


“my left, Mr. MARTIN, assert as the result of computation that 


we sent out—exported—four hundred and five timesas much sta- 
ple farm products as we broughtin—imported. This statement 
was doubtless correct, and in a general but forcible way points 
out the absurdity of any claim that protection as a system can 
benefit our farmers; but I will carry it further and give practi- 
cal examples. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR. 

Tn 1892 we exported 157,280,351 bushels of wheat and 15,196,- 
769 barrels of flour, and imported less than two and one-half 
million bushels of wheat and only 614 barrels of flour. 

In 1893 we exported 117,121,109 bushels of wheatand 16,620,339 
barrels of flour, and imported less than 1,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and less than 500 barrels of flour. 

CORN AND CORN MEAL. 

In 1892 we exported 75,451,849 bushels of corn and 287,609 bar- 
rels of corn meal, and imported 15,200 bushels of corn and no 
meal. 

In 1893 we exported 46,037,274 bushels of corn and 271,155 bar- 
rels of meal, and imported 1,181 bushels of corn and no meal. 

RYE, 

In 1892 we exported over 12,000,000 bushels of rye and im- 
ported 83,537 bushels. 

: OATS, 

In 1892 we exported 9,425,078 bushels of oats and imported 
20,208 bushels, and oatmeal in about the same proportions. 

Ihave taken these staple farm products and given figuresenough 
to show how the tariff works on them, and it could be extended 
to other articles with the same result. To claim that « tariff on 
these articles helps the producer of them would be absurd; 
and the solemn spectacle witnessed in the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill of the Republican party putting a duty of 25 cents 
a bushel on wheat, 15 cents a bushel on corn, 10 centsa bushel on 
rye, and 15 centsa bushel on oats, would have been farcical except 
for the fact that the deception intended to the American farmer 
by it made it disgusting. It was assumed that he was a fool and 
would believe that he was standing in with a general steal. It 
was a confidence game pure and simple. 

As a matter of fact these protective tariff impositions on ag- 
ricultural productions hurt the farmer and never help him. 
For instance, it makes him pay more for desired seed grain. 
The cattle imported into this country are either improved 


ee 


rbeeds for breeding purposes, or for our farmers to feed and 
sell; and in either case the duty makes him pay more and re- 
duces his ultimate profit. The importation of horses js fo, 
breeding purposes, or the cheap horses near border lines, and are 
almost exclusively used by farmers and in either event it is the 
same as with cattle, as I have just stated. in 1893 we exported 
about $23,000,000 worth of cattle to England alone and imported 
only about $20,000 worth all told and from all countries, and 
these were more than half under one year old and mostly to be 


raised by our farmers. 
BARLEY. 


The standard arguments of the protective barons to the farmer 
are based on barley, eggs, butter, poultry, vegetables, and these 
classes of articles, and T dinice to speak of them sepurately, as 
they are governed by somewhat different principles, and with 
out a consideration of the peculiar circumstances surrounding 
them might deceive. There is unquestionably a greater pro- 
portionate importation of barley than of any other grain, and it 
might be conceded without lessening the force of the general 
argument that for this reason a tariff on it might benefit the 
farmer but this even is not true. 

The importation is not of barley as such, but of Canadian ba: 
ley, because of an actual or supposed peculiar quality, and no 
tariff on it can aid the American farmer unless the importation 
is of the same kind he raises, so that there is actual competi 
tion, which there is not, and can not be. In December lastI:« 
ceived a petition from a home grain concern, the D. Rothchil 
Grain Company, Davenport, Iowa, asking for a tariff on barley, 
and I answered them by letter as follows: 

The D. ROTHCHILD GRAIN COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: 


GENTLEMEN; I have received your petition and one or two others in re 
gard to the tariffon barley. I believe you are entirely wrong in your idea 
that the barley industry is sustained and fostered by any tariff, and I fully 
believe that the Democratic party can not afford to protect here and there 
when they are following out a line of tariff reform. If we do that it is soon 
all protection. There is not a farmer in Scott County who does not lose 
more on the first suit of clothes or woolen blankets that he buys, by reason 
of increased price through tariff, than he makes by tariff on his barley crop 
in a whole year. I should like you to explain to me = it is, if the tariff is 
at all necessary tothe price that a farmer receives for his barley, that in the 
months of July, Aa September, and October, when the crop of this 
year was being handled, we imported less than 94,000 bushels of barley ani 
exported between three and four million bushels to foreign countries’ 


WHERE THE PRICE IS FIXED. 

The simple fact is that any farming product that we export and where 
consequently our price is the price of the foreign market, the tariff cuts no 
figure and does not add to the price the farmer gets for his grain at all, and 
the putting of a duty on it by the McKinley bill was simply a fraud inter- 
tionally practiced upon the farmer, or attempted for the sole purpose of de- 
ceiving him and making him believe he would get more for his grain by 
reason of the tariff on it, and thus make him content to be robbed on :/! 
that he buys on account of his supposing that he was standing in with tho 
steal, so to speak, and getting something through tariff to compensate for 
what he paid out by reason of it. 


, " {HE FARMER IS ROBBED. 


The simple fact is, ho is being robbed all the time by the tariff, and the 
idea it is any benefit to him by adding to the — of his barley or grain is 
simply a barefaced fraud, as is conclusively shown by the imports and ex 
ports of barley, the figures of which I have given above. If you will think 
of the matter a moment, in the light of good sense and reason, [I am satisfied 
that you will write me to pay no attention to any such petition, and to co 
right ahead and support the doctrines of the Democratic party upon the 
tariff question, and to aid in givin, ———- relief to the people; and not 
to be led astray by any nonsensic epublican arguments as that it is for 
the interests of the farmer to be swindled and burdened at every step he 
_ simply upon the theory of a supposed benefit which does not in fact 
exist. 

Anyone with the slightest discernment and judgment can see a tariff duty 
is wholly immaterial and cuts no figure, and does not affect the price of any 
article in this country, when we export instead of import, for the reason 
that the price is then fixed by what we export—the millions of bushels of 
barley for instance—which is the price at which this exported article sell! 
in the markets of the world, and not one cent is added to the price of this 
barley by reason of this tariff, as you and all other buyers pay for it simply 
what you can get for it in the foreign market where you send it, less proti' 
and the cost of transportation, and the putting of a nominal duty of 30 cents 
a bushel on it in nowise affects the price that the farmer gets for his barley, 
and would not if it were ten times as much, and Is very poor compensation 
for his having to pay double for the woolens in his clothes and paying nearly 
double for nearly every article that he has to buy. 


WHY WE IMPORT BARLEY. 


You of course know that the = reason bate A any barley is imported into 
this country at ail, except for urposes, is on account of the peculiar 
quality of Canadian barley and the desirability of its use in certain graces 
of beer, and, as you know, if you will think of it for a moment, that this im 
rtation in no wise affects the price that our farmers get for theirs, «ni 
hat it only adds to the = or cost of the beer when manufactured. !f 
the Government needs this revenue it is all right, providing it is just!) 
laid with regard to other things, but it is entirely a fraud and a delusion ‘0 
claim that itadds anything to the price of the American crop, or that taking 
it off would in any wise lessen the price of our barley. In articles we i) 
port the tariff is all-important, in articles we export it cuts no figure, and 
the tariff of the foreign countries to which we ship is alone important to th 
ee Ishall, of course, present your petition to Congress, if you so desire 
ut will hold it a few days for you to consider the matter. 
Yours, very truly, “- 
WALTER I. HAYF>. 


To which I received the following reply from said company : 


During the months of July, August, and September there was very little 
of this year’s crop of barley marketed, as the movement only began the ear!y 
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part of October. Very little of the barley grown in the Northwest is ex- 
ported except some low-grade barley which tis sold for feed in Europe. 

The bulk of the barley exported from the United States is from the Paci- 
fic coast. This can not be marketed in the East for the reason that the 
freight rates are as prohibitive in this instance as the duty on Canadian 
barley has proven to be. 

It stands to reason that, with Canadian barley out of the Eastern mar- 
ket, there is a better show for barley from this section to enter into com- 
petition there. Then again freight rates from the Northwest to New York 
average from 15 to 20 cents per bushel. The ad valorem duty proposed in 
the Wilson bill will not compensate for this difference. 


To this I sent the following reply; and I now use this cor- 
respondence, as it states my position upon this question and in 
somewhat a practical way : 


The D. ROTHSCHILD GRALN COMPANY, 
Davenport, Iowa: 


GENTLEMEN: Your favor in answer to my letter in relation to the tariff 
on barley received. I had had these same arguments in circulars issued as 
a part of the programme to influence the continuance of tariff burdens upon 
the people of this country. It is amazing how much disinterested benevo- 
lence exists to educate the people up to quietly being robbed through tariff 
taxation, but it is observable that the persons who do it are aiways those 
that have axes to = and who profit by the plunder, or wuo are the dupes 
of those thatdo. The fact is, that the tariff barons ha.e great interests at 
stake; can afford to and do use money lavishly, ani in every way bring to 
bear all influences to this end, and ply everyone nere with circulars, resolu- 
tions, plausible fallacies, and misstatements without end; while the great 
mass of the people, who are beine made vo contribute this fund as a part 
of the exorbitant profits of this class, nave no such agencies, have to reason 
for themselves, and get the aid only of those who act by reason of their de- 
sire for the public good. 

It is, of course, imrossible and impracticable in this connection for me to 
attempt to show the extenc Of the injustice and burden of protective-tariff 
taxation upon the fariwers of Iowa; but before the great tariff debate just 
inauguratedin Congress shall be finished, I hope to be able to quite fully give 
my ideas upon this subject, and to help demonstrate to them, as well as to 
the laboring classes of our State, how they are being plucked and despoiled 
in all directions by this system of legalized robbery. Here it willbe enough 
to stick to the text and refer to your suggestions as to barley. The only ar- 
ticles upon this barley subject that I have noticed in the subservient and 
collare ress representing these classes in Iowa were from a Davenport 
sheet, ond to answer its silliness is like cruelty to animals or striking a 
woman. 

It sagely says that there are few farmers in Scott County with families of 
five who spend $100 a year in woolen clothing and blankets, and that evenif 
robbed of 15 per cent by the tariff he has lost only $15, while if he has 500 
bushels of barley to dispose of and by reducing the tariff from 30 to 20 cents 
he loses 10 cents a bushel he has lost #50, and consequently is out $35 in the 
whole transaction. Poor dolt, any bright girlin the Davenport high school 
could have told this editor that under the McKinley iniquity the tariff is 
nearer ten times this amount, and that at a moderate estimate his woolen 
clothing and blankets cost him on an average twice at least what they 
should, while as a matter of fact, he does not get one cent more for his 
barley, as shown in my former letter toyou. But to thestatements in your 
letter. 

The very fact that you take New York as a basis for comparison as to 
freight rates, etc., shows the fallacy of your position. Why not take Chi- 
cago, the great grain market of this country, and whose grain prices are 
those quoted in every board of trade and broker's office in America? How 
much cheaper do you suppose Canada can get barley to Chicago than the 
farmers of Scott County, and, to quote your language, what compensating 
duty do these farmers need to equalize this difference? No farmer in Can- 
ada, 20 miles from a lake port, can get his barley to Chicago as cheaply as 
our Scott County farmers can. So far as figures for 1893 are made up,:-we 
have imported intothis country this year 1,149,382 bushels of barley, and 
have exported to foreign countries in the same period 5,385,656 bushels. In 
the face of these firures the absurdity of the claim that atariff adds the to 
price of our barley 1s too apparent for argument. 

Your statements that only low grade barley was exported out of this coun- 
try, that it went to Europe for food and mostly from the Pacific ports on 
account of freights were evidently intended as jokes, but seriously may 
fool some of the ignorant readers of this Davenport sheet, and others of 
little information. The fact is no one of these propositions has the slightest 
foundation in fact, and each is absolutely untrue. To put it beyond the 
domain of mere assertion on the one side and the other, 1 sent tothe Treas- 
ury Department and got actual figures, —— etc., and give them just as 
received. You will remember that I did not say, as I have seen quoted, 
that the Canadian barley was superior, but that its use was on account of 
its peculiar character that made it desirable in certain processes of brew- 
ing. Asa matter of fact it is inferior in quality and brings less in the mar- 
ket than our own barley, and the Treasury Department informs me that it 
has been worthless every year since the McKinley bill. In 1890 it was 
worth 4centsa bushel less; 1891, 6 cents less; 1892, 12 cents less, and even 
in 1893, when prices were so much depressed, it was worth 1 cent less. 

Icould only get figures now made up as to the places from and to which 
barley was brought in and sent out of the country up to June 30, 1893, but 
for the year ending at that time some very interesting items can be got, 
and they are entirely at variance with your suggested ideas. For instance, 
the value of exported and imported barley was about the same, but when 
trade was brisk, as stated above, the imported barley was worth far less. 
The largest exportations outside of Great Britain were to Chili and the 
Hawaiian Islands, which would naturally be supplied from the Pacific 
coast, but still, instead of finding very inferior barley being sent out, it was, 
upon the whole, fully up to the average, and that sent out from San Diego, 
Cal., although small in quantity, averaged about 10 cents a bushel higher 
than the general average. 

To show how little our farmers have to fear from importation into their 
market will say that during this year there was imported into Chicago just 
2 bushels of oe and as it was worth #3 was evidently some particular 
variety for seed. In the year before the McKinley bill there was none im- 
ported into Chicago. 

Our farmers and laboring men will in time fully realize that repression 
Sopreanee prices and freedom of trade, though exchange advances them and 
brings general prosperity; and a few barley illustrations will show it is 
common with any other trade illustration. In 1888, before the McKinley 
bill, we imported over 8,000,000 bushels of barley, trade was freer, commerce 
greater, prosperity more general, the demand consequently larger with 
more ability to pay, and the average price of barley was 75 cents a bushel 
and our farmers got the benefit of it. 

In 1893, under the biighting effect of the McKinley bill, with trade cut off, 
little demand, and less ability to pay, we imported less than a quarter as 
much, and the average price of barley has been under 50 cents a bushel. 
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What a comment and what a lesson. With a iow tariff.a high price for 
their grain, and with 20cents a bushel tariff added, the price actually dropped 
nearly 30 cents a bushel. It was not by reason of this tariff on barley, but 
on account of the whole law, which shut off the general demand and gen- 
erally diverted trade from us. Trade makes demand, demand makes prices, 
and prices make prosperity, and our farmers and producers will learn by 
experience as well as through reason that repressed trade through high 
tariff taxation lessens their market demand and prices upon the one hand 
and shuts them off on the other from the open markets of the world, and 
forces them through lack of competition and a denial of the right to trade 
where they please to pay largely enhanced prices for all they have to buy. 

They are robbed on all sides, and of all people in our country the farmer 
is the one who receiveS no benefit from a tariff, and who is injured by every 
provisionin sucha lawas the McKinley bill, and when, as is the fact, it 
was deliberately and purposely intended to deceive him, he ought to rise in 
his majesty and hurl from power a party so inimical to his interests as is 
the Republican party, and wipe from the statute books of the country the 
blighting curse of oe and with it all class legislation enacted by this 
—— which is fully wedded to the interests of the monopolistic cla4ses. 

*ermit me in all friendliness to say that you, with your political feelings 
and your great fund of good sense and excellent judgment, all of which I 
know ought to join heart and soul in the movement for the emancipation of 
our people from these burdens. 

Yours, very truly, 
WALTER [. HAYES. 


P. S.—Since writing the above I have received a marked copv of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel containing an article by Bruno £. Fink, said to have been 
addressed to members of Congress from the Northwest. It is evidently a 
part of this same campaign of education before mentioned, and reads as if 
written by a tariff baron * hired man,’’ and if nothing more cogent can be 
offered, sending it here will not pay for the postage. 

It will doubtless be circulated for pure love of the farmer, and so a few 
words in relation to it may not be out of place. He gives figures presum 
ably correct, although I have not compared them, of the receipts of barley 
from 1884 to 1893, both inclusive, at Chicago and Milwaukee, and then says 
the phenomenal increase of over 8,000,000 bushels a year shows the wonder- 
ful effect of the protective tari? in keeping out Canadian barisy, and argues 
that by reason thereof our farmers have increased their growth of it; that 
new land is being put into its cultivation, and in short, that the prairies are 
afire on account of it and the prosperity it is bringing, etc. 

This isa dane tariff argument in that it is deception pure and simple, 
false in fact, false in argument, false in deduction, and false in conclusion. 
There is no such increase except taking the smallest year 1884 and the 
largest 1892, and in 1890, before the McKinley bill affected it, there was prac: 
tically as large receipts, and in 1893, fully under this law, there was adecrease 
from this high figure of nearly 4,000,000 bushels. 

This logic falls of itsown weight; and then when we consider the facts, that 
there never has been any inportation of Canadian barley into these markets 
at any time, tariff or no tariff, that this increase has not been stimulated by 
any high prices caused by tariff, as it is actually 30 cents a bushel lower in 
_— now than before this tariff, that, as he says, our barley is so superior 

n quality that it is making friends and driving out Canadian barley where 
formerly exclusively used, and finally thatwe re large exporters of barley, 
sending out millions of bushels surplus of ita year, and that the price for 
every bushel sold is made by the prices in the foreign market of this so 
sent out—the utter silliness of the argument is exposed. 

He indulges in great lamentation over the prospect of Canada flooding us 
with barley, and extols her great ability over us todoit. I deny her ability 
either in material resources or in any superiority of her people to beat us 
in this or any other respect connected with the commerce of the world 
or otherwise, and if she has this superiority why on earth does she not drive 
us out of the markets to where we export our millions of bushels of surplus 
barley and sell itin open competition. Thisincessant twaddle about our com- 
mercial inferiority and business inability to cope with the balance of man- 
kind on even terms,and which isa corner stone of and essential to protection, 
has become disgusting, and it is high time that American manhood resented 
it, and at least claimed average intelligence and ability. 

WALTER I. HAYES. 


On January 19, 1894, the same bill being under consideration, 
Mr. HAYES said during a speech by Mr. SPRINGER of Lilinois: 

If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, I wish to say I 
have had occasion to look into this barley question, and there 
has not been an importation of barley into the Chicago market 
for years, tariff or no tariff. 

In the present fiscal year only 2 bushels were imported, and 
the year before the McKinley act went into effect there was not 
a single bushel imported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lam much obliged to the gentleman for 
that statement. But you refer to the Chicago market only. 
The average importations of barley into the United States for 
the past five years ending June 30, 1893, amounted in value to 
$5,248,880. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. There were about eleven or 
twelve millions bushels of barley imported into the United States 
last year. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but notsoastoaffect the Chicago market. 
These circulars that we have been receiving about the duty on 
barley have come from the maltsters of Milwaukee. Nofarmor 
farming interest has been back of them or had anything to do 
with them. They have been sent out by the maltsters’ associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. The circulars were issued by their secre- 
tary. The question of the duty on barley in no way affects any 
farmer in the Northwest. 

There never has been any importation of barley, or any com- 
petition with Canadian barley, so far as the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee markets are concerned. 

Mr. PICKLER. Supposing that to be true, is it not much 
better that we should raise in our own country the ten or twelve 
millions that we have had to import? 

Mr. HAYES. We have been exporting more barley than we 
have imported. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Ido not think we exported a bushel. 
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Mr. HAYES. The gentleman does not know the facts. We 
have exported this year over 5,000,000 bushels by the official 

turns. 
= BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

The advocates of protection argue to the farmer that he is 
protected and gets his share of the common plunder in the tariff 
on articles outside of the great staples, and cite and dilate upon 
articles of the following class which are protected by a tariff duty, 
as I will state: Butter, 6 cents a pound; eggs, 5 cents per dozen; 

tatoes, 25 cents per bushel; milk, 5 cents per gallon; vegeta- 

es, 25 per cent ad valorem; apples, 25 cents per bushel; poul- 
try, 3 cents per pound live and 5 cents per pound dressed; and 
then with great gravity point out the immense traffic in and 
importance of these articles in use and commerce, and hope that 
the farmer will swallow the bait while the great protected man- 
ufacturers, monopolies, and trusts pocket the profits from the 
protection to them in matters and articles where it counts. 

Now, the imposition of these tariff duties on these articles 
either adds to their price or it has no effect, and I do not care 
which horn of the dilemma the protectionist takes; it is vicious 
either way. If it has no effect it is deception; if, as a matter of 
fact, it does add to the price it inflicts a burden upon the con- 
sumers, the great body of the ple who use them, which can 
not be justified on any principle or theory on which protection 
has ever been defended. There is no infant and struggling in- 
dustry connected with any of these articles to be encouraged and 
put on its feet. 

There is no need of revenue from them, and in fact when the 
MeKinley law went into effect, thanks to the previous Adminis- 
tration of President Cleveland, we had asurplus, and statesmen- 
ship, outside of Republican politics, was trying to devise means to 
lessen taxation and revenues and lighten the burdens of the peo- 
ple. fn all these articles [ have named, and they are the leading 
ones of this class of argument, and ample for all pur s of il- 
lustration—the whole revenue in the fiscal year of 1893 was, in 
round numbers, $1,500,000, and potatoes alone paid $1 073,986.50 of 
this. A very little consideration of the surroundings will show 
that deception is the main factor of aoe ee eee argument. 

Take potatoes, whieh paid the great k of this tariff. Their 
importation was mostly from Bermuda, where they raise them 
for market far earlier than we do, and were to supply the de- 
mand for new potatoes at a season of the year when we here 
could not raise or have them, and which co uently did not 
come in competition with our crop; and thus without our need- 
ing the revenue, without it affording protection or profit to a 
single American grower of potatoes, this tariff © our ea 
me who used them pay 25 cents a bushel extra for them. This 

not only a fact, as shown by the Bureau of Statistics figures, 
but is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that later in the 
season we actually ex nearly a million bushels. 

The importation of the other articles was insignificant, as the 
figures show, and mostly local along the borders. The eggs 
were mostly in New York and New England, only 1,245 dozen go- 
ing to Chicago, and then we exported 143,489 dozen during the 
year. We exported nearly 9,000,000 pounds of butter in com- 
petition with the labor of reve r cows of the old countries, 
and only imported 73,423 pou butter during the year. The 
poultry export and import were both small and y for local 
uses near the border lines. We exported twice as many barrels 
of apples as we imported. We exported $274,155 worth of milk 
and imported $35,399.01. It is unnecessary to continue this ar- 
gument, as it all leads to the same result—deeeption by the pro- 
tectionists, no benefit to the farmer, and actual loss tothe great 
body of the people who use these products. 

I say, on the broadest ground that this argument can ye me ran 
that even conceding that one class of our people getan anced 

ice for an article produced, or by caahines another class 

n our own country who use the article pay it, is not — busi- 
ness or governmental economy. It adds nothing to the wealth 
or material resources of the country, encourages no new indus- 
try, and practically, in the matters I have been talking about, if 
as the protectionists claim, simply passes a little money between 
our own citizens to no practical purpose and only furnishes a 
pretext for the tariff baron to rob the e under cover. It 
simply throws dust in the eyes of the farmer while his pocket is 
being picked by trusts. 

As a matter of fact, and which sustains the ideas I have ad- 
vanced, the prices of all these articles have steadily declined 
since the passage of the McKinley tariff law. 

HOME MARKET HUMBUG. 

I was so impressed with the plain, forcible, and easily under- 
stood argument of the gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. HUNTER] a 
poo days ago that I will quote him somewhat at length. He 
said: 

FRAUD AND IMPOSITION UPON THE FARMER. 
The absofate falsity of the statement that protection furnishes a home 





market to the farmer would seem to require no refutation. But I regret to 
say that there ts still living in the bright light of the nineteenth century men 
who are willing to accept this monstrous heresy, and that there are men als: 
who have attained high places in the councils of the country that are bold 
and daring enough to assert the correctness of such doctrine 

What are the facts? Republican tariff legislation is so framed that the 
farmers are compelled to pay in the purchase of their necessaries of life at 
least $100each annually for what is pretended to be a home market for their 

ain. And after thirty years of protection in order to secure this marke 
a farmer is compelled to ship 9 per cent more of his products to foreign mar 
kets than he did during the days of a Democratic tariff. Should a farmer 
be a free man, or should he be compelled to purchase at ahome market, } 
ing for the privilege of selling to those who desire to buy? ' 

Mr. Chairman, what does the farmer have to pay for this home mark 
for the privilege of selling his products to these who Wish to buy? 

To secure this home market he pays an extra #2 per thousand for the | 
berin his home and buildings, 20 per cent on the shingles over his head 
per cent on paint, 58 per cent on nails, 90 per cent on glass, 84 per cent 
ready-made clothing, 130 per cent on worsted knit goods, 38 per centon mi 
lins, 110 per cent on bats, 60 per cent on carpets, and 110 percent on biar 
kets. And all the other necessaries corresponding to the corruption fund 
which the profits of the industry willfurnish. And as no honest man of iy 
telligenee will contend that a duty on cereals was intended for any pury: 
but to deceive the farmer into submission, the home market must be th. 
only benefit to be derived from the policy. 

In free-trade market of Laverpees the English grain dealer is paying 
cents per bushel for wheat and l4 cents per bushel on corn more than i 
ing paid at Chicago in our protected home market. What is the matter 
with protection? @ farmer's business is such that he can not retaliate or 
be protected. When he tales his 50 bushels of seed wheat and goes into | 
field and sows his 40 acres of land, and by his careful husbandry brings in) 
the granary 800 bushels of wheat that feeds the nation and creates | 
perity, it would seem that that man's business would be entitled to prvi 
tion, if any man on earth was. But MecKinieyism forees him to do the 
tecting, and receives none of its benetits. 

The plow that turns the furrow, the harrow that cultivates, the drill! thu: 
plants, the binder that cuts the grain. and the machine that threshes ir, |) 
wagon that carries it to market, and the scale that weighs it, are all heavily 
taxed, and charged up to the farmer. But, I ask, Mr. Chairman, whit | 
the home market, procured at such an enormous e? The American pe 
ple can not consume the entire American crop of farm products, hence wo 
must al find a market abroad. And the value of any market to any 
person or is the relative value of what the person or class has to spare 
and what they want inexchange. Naturally all goods seek such a market 

What would the farmer do with his surplus wheat as one of his product 
if he were limited to the home market? Last year there was more thai 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat produced by the farmers of the United States in 
excess of all demands for bread and for reseeding of the land. Let us tak 
one of the prominent farmers of Illinois, who has 1,000 bushels of this sur 

us wheat in his . He tries but fails to sell at home to his neigh 

s. They tell him they haveall the wheat they want; but if he has clot! 
ing, or cloth to make winter a they w. buy that of him. Th 
farmer finds that no one at home will purchase his wheat except the ex 
porters. Hedecides to market his own wheat. He looks at the prices ci 
rent and finds that he can sell his wheat in the free-trade market of Liver- 
l for 19cents per bushel more than he can in the provected market 1) 
ome. Consequently he places his wheat on board the cars that are taxed 
$2 a thousand on the lumber, 45 per cent on the wheels, 52 per cent on thio 
locomotive. and $13.44 per ton upon the rails. 

On this tariff-taxed road he ships his wheat to New York. It is ther 
transferred to a foreign vessel, our merchant marine having been drive: 
from the ocean by a protective tariff. It is shipped to Live 
thrown into a granary by the side of wheat that comes from Russia that | 
— by labor at 20.cents per day, wheatfrom India that is produced |) 

abor at 9cents perday. The old oe farmer exclaims “Where i 
Billy McKinley with his tive tariff? I want to be protected from th 
pauper labor of Europe.” But there is no McKinley there with his bill. 

Notwithstanding the cheap pauper labor of the Old World wheatis hiviic: 
in that market thanit isin the protected home market. He goes on tli» 
board of trade and sells his 1,000 bushels of wheat for $1,000. He looks into 
the factories and he finds he can buy clothing and woolen cloth 50 per « 
cheaper in the foreign market than he can in the protected home marie! 
He remembers what his neighbors said about their desire for clothing ov 
cloth, so he pays out his $1,000 for 1,000 yards of cloth. He brings the cloth 
to this country and comes into the custom-house, amd Mr. McKinley says 
“Where are you going with that cloth?” 

The old farmer says: ‘‘I am going to take it out to Illinois, where I live 
and sell it to my neighbors; they want clothing for the coming winter 
Mr. McKinley says: ‘‘I am very glad to see you, but before you can tak 
that cloth through this custom-house to your neighbors in Illinois you mus! 

y the tariff on it, which is 50 cents a yard.” ‘“ Why, howis that, Mchi: 
ey; 50 cents a yard, that would be $500? I have not time to go home and 
ee See such a tariff tax as that. y, Mekin 
ley, this cloth is product of my own labor, and my wife and children. | 
raised wheat on my own farm I exch it for this cloth.” “ Well, 
says McKinley, ‘“‘you can not bring that cl into this country unless you 

y the $500 tariff; that is the penalty.” “What is such 2, law as this for, 

. McKinley?” “It is to proteet home manufacture.” ““Then,am I to under 
stand that I have to pay this $500 to protect the home manufacture?’' © Yc- 
Se “T see that I have to do the protecting and Ido not get) 


“Then you say I can not get my cloth into my own country, where | live 
as a citizen, ig Ae taxes, and in time of trouble shoulder my gun for it 
y. McKinley, t have read several of your speeches, and you 
always contended that the foreigner paid the tax. I am no foreigner. ! 
was born in this country, and my father before me. Now, sir, if you are 4 
truthful man, according to your own doctrines, make the foreigner pay th! 
$500 of tax. According to your speeches the Englishman from whom | pur 
chased this roll of cloth should pay this %00 tariff tax, but according |” 
your law I — it wre. “lTean not diseuss this ays ery oe : 
you,” says McKinley. “You must pay tax or I will have t 
confiseate the cloth and sell it for the tax.” se 
The farmer demands his cloth, and he takes it back te England. He te!'s 
hased the cloth that the laws of his cvun 
— that i ge eng gene “2 ce avensry: 
ee fone the product his farm at he really needs 
it his own home, without paying 50 per cent tax 
lishman, “ Wont you take the cloth and le 


Eng 
me takethe wheat”’ ‘Yes, if your own country treats you as badly as yo" 
.” Sohe trades the farmer back the wheat for the roll of cloth. He 
brings his to his own country, and when he gets to the custo” - 
house at New York, Mr. ee, on 
: Se that wheat?” “TI am going back to ll- 
linois, where I raised it.” “Well,” says McKinley, ‘‘I am glad to see you, 
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but before you take that wheat through this custom-house vou will have to 


'pay a tax of 25 cents a bushel on it under my law.” ‘“ Well, do you say that I 


Mhave to pay a dutyof 25cents a bushel on my own wheat? What is that for?”’ 


McKinley says that 25 cents a bushel is to protect the farmer. “Well, Mc- 
Kinley, lam a farmer; Ido nothing else; my whole life is devoted to that 
}business.” “Well,” says McKinley, “we do not allowfarmers to trade out- 
side of our own country; we furnish them a home market and they must 
ttrade in it. They must trade in it or pay the penalty, which is an average 
tax of 60 per cent upon the necessaries of life.” Butthe farmersays: ‘‘lcan 
pet more for my farm productsin the foreign market than I could get in the 

tected marketat home.’ “Thatistrue. We will allowyouto sellin the 
Moreign market, but you must pay all the difference either into the Treasury 
or the pockets of the protected manufacturer.” 

In the face of experience and reason there must be some extraordinary 
cause for the never-ending demand of this exploded doctrine. The last an- 
nual table of exports discloses the fact that the farmer is over ten times more 
dependent upon the foreigner for a market than he was under the low tar- 
iff of 1860. Now, by far the greater portion of all our farm exports goes to 
England. There is no reason or popular demand for any law or decree 
against the natural fiow of trade. It is a principle as old as barter and ex- 
change itself that all goods would seek the highest market. According to 
the market reports to-day the price of wheat is 70 cents in Chicago and 96 
cents in Liverpool, and corn is 40 cents in Chicago and 65 in Liverpool, wheat 
being atthe lowest 19 cents and corn 14cents per bushel higher in the free- 
trade market of England than in the leading markets of protective America. 

The free-trade market of England invites the American farmer to a market 
that is at best 30per cent better than we can offer himat home. Theprotec- 
tion demagogue has caused the farmers to pay millions of dollars to build 
up this their home market, while they have to shipa greater per cent of their 
products every year to Europe to find a market. 

All men of ordinary intelligence concede that England and other foreign 
countries are a better market for farm products and a cheaper market for 
other necessaries, while protected America, with all her special advantages, 
furnishes a poorer market for farm produce and the highest in the world for 
all other necessaries of life. This is the legitimate outgrowth of the doc- 
trine of protection, but our Republican friends maintain that this inequality 
must be sustained if every farmer in the country is robbed of his entire 

rofits. 

7 The price of all the various surplus products of the farmer is fixed at the 
main point of distribution. ; 

The farmer gets in the home market what the purchaser is compelled to 
pay by the Liverpool prices. Howis the farmer to get the home market 
that is said to be so beneficial to him? He has to buy his home necessaries 
at an advanced price from somebody—England, Germany, or Yankees— 
who would build a factory on free American soil; but whose factory would 
4t be when built, and why snould the farmer lose the comforts of the family 
and home inorderto build up this private enterprise for others? It is 
claimed that it would require a large number of men who could be employed 
and who would consume the farmer’s produce, and thus he would secure a 
home market. By this process you see that the farmers have simply hired 
some one to eat their bread. But where are the factories that were to fur- 
nish a home market? Are they by the side of the farm where it is conven- 
ient to market his produce? No; they are among the rocks and mountains 
of the East, almost as difficult of access as the far-off market of Liverpool. 

The home market, then, for which the farmer paid hundreds of dollars 
annually to secure, is not only a poorer market than free-trade England 
offers, but for any practical purposes it might just as well be controlled by 
strangers. For more than thirty years the farmer’s profits have been grow- 
ing less and less, until now the cost of production in many instances ex- 
ceeds the market value. 

This is unnatural and inconsistent with the laws of business. 
this so? 

Take the Western farmer who has 167 bushels of wheat; he hauls it into 
market to-day and gets the American price, 60 cents per bushel. Having 
converted his wheat into $100, he purchases $100 worth of the necessary arti- 
cles for his home at foreign prices: 
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Aatheten Cost McKinley | Wilson | Differ- 

























tax. | tax. ence. 

I ik visi drag hsin tcssnts meses miipicadibabvatichaiansielbinilibe | $10. 00 $1. 05 #0. 35 $0. 70 
Worsted goods 10. 00 1. 36 .40 . 96 
eee 10. 00 1.00 . 30 7 
‘Women’s dress goods .................. 10. 00 1.03 40 68 
I  cicdisiciadiansnthnecnipaeediinleen 10. 00 - 86 2 . 61 
a Sere ys 10. 00 81 45 39 
LS PEE 10. 00 - 63 3 28 
EN adnate 10. 00 . 53 .& .20 
NE ecnibensod ominoes i0. 00 . 84 45 .39 
ER Soa ind aa bak oie angbnig aai 10.00 . 88 .40 48 

89. 90 36.00 | 58. 40 

36. 80 

53.10 | 





Let us see what the resultis. The farmer has got the $100; worth of goods, 
but the tariff has not been paid; that amounts to 389.99 more, making a total 
of $189.90. That exorbitant tariff tax of $89.90 on $100 worth of the real nec- 
essary comforts of the homeis what makes the hard times for the farmer, but 
under the Wilson bill, when it becomes a law, he would have to pay only 
$36.80, which would be a saving to every farmer who expends a like sum of 
money for these indispensable articles of %3.10. The farmer has sold his 
wheat for money to pay this bill at Liverpool prices, less transportation, 
but he was compelled to buy at Massachusetts and Pennsylvania prices, and 
give this $53.10 to build up a home market. [f he buys where his surplus 
must sell he would save the game amount to pay the Treasury for the priv- 
lege, and then in wording the bill, * duties on same” would be substituted 
for protection; but as ten bills would be marked protection where one would 
be marked duties, the farmer would soon learn where and how his money 
went, and would see the magnitude of the robbery 

If the farmer buys foreign goods of those who buy his surplus, the duty is 
simply a fine for not buying at home. Nations cannot buy uniess they can 
sell, and our refusal to buy where we are compelled to sell has driven the 
customersfor our farm produce away, so that they buy buta fraction of what 
they otherwise would. The protection policy has not only robbed the aver- 

¢ farmer of more than $100 annually on his necessaries and failed to ben- 
t him in a home market, but is rapidly ruining his foreign market by for- 
bidding him to buy where he is obliged to sell. 

In the name of benefiting the farmer with a home market, and after three 
decades of protection and the wonderful growth of manufactures in this 
ccuntry the farmer has less people in the United States to feed im propor- 
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tion to his surplus products than ne nad in 1950 under the low tariff. After 
the mill-owners have played upon the credulity of the farmer for more t i 
thirty years in pretending to give him a home market and make him inde 

pendent of foreigners, he is growing more and more dependent upon the 
foreigner as each year comes and goes. 

This McKinley wall that has cut off the foreign market has reduced the 
price of farm products lowerthan they have been thirty-five years. There 
is no resisting the inevitabis decline and lower prices that will obtain if this 
McKinley law is maintained. 


During the discussion of the McKinley bill Senat 











Colquitt 


said: 
HOW MARKETS ARS RESTRICTSE! 
Let us furtherillustrate. Thewoolen manufacturers of the Ea lemand, 
and they have received in this bill, much additional protection in i 


the imports of woolen goods may be diminished. Where must t ’ 
facturers look for a market, since they do not and can notexport N 
rily to the South and West. Now, the worth oft southern and Wes 
markets to them depends upon the ability of the West and South to 
woolen goods. This ability, of course, isin turn dependent on t! 
the West and South to sell their own products. 
These products are chiefly cotton and wheat yx 
thirds of the cotton crop and one-fourth of the wheat crop have to find a 
market in Europe. Whence the ability of the foreigner to buy with us 
His ability to sellto us. If we will not buy of him he can not buy of us; 
consequently, the more impediments at the instance of the woolen mantu- 
facturers put in the way of the foreigner selling to us the more impediments 
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are placed in the way of selling his woolen goods to the West and the 
South. Justin proportion as he obtains the monopoly of the home market 
by excessive tariff taxes he diminishes its value by diminishing the ability 


of the people to consume. 
THE SUPPOSED HOME MARKET 


One of the great benefits of a protective tariff to the farmer, ever ke; 
sight and continually harped upon by the protectionist, is the “home mar 
ket”’ preserved to him by the tariff, and thatalone. ‘These cabalistie phrases, 
‘*home market” and ‘protection,’ are expected to completely faseinatethe 
ears of unthinking American citizens. Under cover of these bewiltchiz 
termsthey are to be stripped of the inestimable right of using thelr own prop- 
erty at their own pleasure. They are to be restrained from selling to whom 
they please, and prevented from buying where and from whom they desire 
It is the Government which primarily must say who shall be purchasers 
and who shall be sellers, What shall be bought and whatshall beseld. Goy 
ernmental control must be substituted for individual discretion In 
and disposal of private property. 

Who makes this governmental home market, this child of protection, this 
dependent upon legislation? The people who pay the taxes and lay 
tribute money at the feet of the idol; and these same people, after taxi 
themselves to the extremity of endurance, gointo this same “home ma 
and pay more for the necessaries of iife which they must buy than they would 
if protection had never beeninvented. Taxed te establish a ‘home mar! 
and taxed when one becomes a buyerinit! Taxed to givethe manuf 
an opportunity to sell his goods, and taxed every time goods are bou 
There is a double action to this * home market "’ arrangement, but the ta 
payer is relieved of his money both times. Whether he bvys for 
domestic wares is ail one to him. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCT 

Between 1850 and 1880 our agricultural exports increased 25 
per cent yearly. Up to 1888 thereafter they only increased 
per cent yearly, and the increase since has been but little more, 
except in 1892, and this was entirely on account of failure of 
crops in the Old World, and in 1593 it again dropped below not 
only 1893, but 1890 and 1891 as well. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense increase of agricultural production in this country in the 
last decade, a million acres of new land being brought into cul- 
tivation, our export of these products for 1893 fell below 1883 and 
fell $15,000,000 worth below 1882. In 1881 we exported of the 
products of agriculture $730,3094,943 worth. 

The yield of grain per capita has steadily decreased in this 








| country, as has also the price, showing that the cutting off of 


our foreign market has in no wise been made good by any home 
In 1880 we produced nearly 10 bushels of wheat per 
capita, and it brought nearly $1 per bushel. In 1893 we pro- 
duced less than 6 bushels per eapita,and it now brings but little 
over a half dollar per bushel. 

In 1880 we produced over 34 bushels of corn per capita; in 
1893 a trifle over 24 bushels per capita. 

LOSS OF MARKDT. 

Nothing is more human, natural, or more a rule of business 
than that trade and barter will be done by individuals and na- 
tions where they ean get what they desire and do not produce 
in sufficiency in exchange for thatof which they have a surplus. 
In other words,exchange is preferable to cash payments. ‘This 
country always has produced mors farm produets than necessary 
to supply the demands and needs of our own people, and the 
ability to dispose of this surplus in foreign co 
prices which fixed the price for the whole has been the corner- 
stone of tlhe prosperity of the American farmer. 

It has demonstrated several things: That the home martret is 
not enough of itself to furnish employment profitably to our 
farmers; that the prices the home market pays, if left to itself, 
are not remunerative; that no encouragement through it is of- 
fered to reclaim and put in cultivation any more land: that the 
greater the foreign demand the greater the prices received, and 
voce verad, 

In view of these undisputed facts, it fellows that any system 
that lessens this foreign demand for our farm products must 
necessarily be inimical to American agricultural interests; and 
protection, which does this, can offer no relicf,as | have already 


tries and at 
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shown. To use this surplus farm product in the lines of pro- 
tected industry would necessitate their increase at least five- 
fold, which would be marvelous in itself under any circum- 
stances; and, with protection, our manufacturers generally are 
hampered in any extension of fore trade. 

I desire to call the attention of Congress and the farmer to 
two phases of this question: One, the temporary effect the pro- 
tective policy is having upon our markets and prices; and the 
other, its probable permanent character and the great danger 
that exists of the establishment on asolid basis of rivals for this 
important trade that we used to supply. 

nator Vance well expressed the truth when he said, upon 
this question of the loss of market: 

Great as is our country, fertile as is itssoil, thrifty and energetic as are its 
people, we have to learn that the world can live without us quite as well as 
we can live without the world. When we studiously legislate to exclude 
the products of mankind we must expect mankind to retaliate. 

And after giving the figures showing that our exports of farm 
products were decreasing i= by year under protection, both 
actually aad relatively,and that Europe and the countries that 
we had been supplying were getting their supplies from Russia, 
Australia, India, the Argentine Republic, etc., and that these 
countries were making os strides in grain en: he 
said of the McKinley biJl, which was then pending before the 
Senate: 

In the face of admitted and undeniable disastrous results, to propose a bill 

he only possible effect of which can be an aggravation of the evils of its pre- 


t 
decessors is an outrage upon human patience and an insult to the intelli- 
gence of mankind. 


It is not oe to illustrate this a to go into any ex- 
tended details or ta ies; the fact is undisputed that our exports 
of a have decreased very largely, that the grain products 
of foreign agricultural countries have very largely increased, 
and that they nowsupply the markets that weformerly supplied. 
In 1880 our exports of breadstuffs amounted to $288,000,000; in 
1889 to only $123,000,000—a loss of $165,000,000. 

In 1880 we sent to European markets 144,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; in 1888 we sent only 49,000,000. In 1880 we furnished 69 

r cent of the foreign wheat sold in European markets, while 
fn 1888 we furnished but 22 per cent. 

In 1880 Russia exported for European markets 36,009,000 bush- 
els of wheat; in 1889 she 6 ae gre 126,000,000 bushels —nearly 
ten times as much, In 1880 India sent to Europe 13,000,000 bush- 
els; in 1889 she more than doubled it. In 1880 the Argentine 
Republic exported to Europe 42,000 bushels; in 1889 this had 
reached over 8,000,000 bushels—nearly two hundred times as 


much, 

In 1893, although Europe had not fully recovered from the 
effects of the short crops, we sent there only 88,893,374 bushels 
of wheat, less by over 56,000,000 bushels than we sent in 1880. 
These same comparisons, with the same tendencies and results, 
might be made in all farm products, cotton, corn, live stock, 
etc., but sufficient has been given to show the way we are drift- 


ing. 

The reasons for our decreased exports and the increase of 
those to the same markets by other countries are based upon 
simple business reasons. We have srr. and driven away 
trade, have in our tariff legislation raised difficult and almost 
impassable barriers to the importation of foreign goods into this 
country, and foreigners as well as all other people get what 
they need, if possible, through exchange, and do not and will 
not willingly sell their commodities in one market for cash and 
take the cash and go to another country to expend it. 

The result of this policy on our part has been to not only drive 
our best customers—European—to other countries for their 
needed grain, but has induced them to stimulate its production 
in their outlying provinces, as Russia in Asia, England in India 
and Australia, etc.,and our farmers for a fact are being brought 
into direct competition with pone labor. Ifthe effect of this 
disastrous protective legislation would end with the end of the 
system we could now see the beginning of the end, as the sober 
second thought of the people will surely and swiftly condemn 
it,and the time of McKinleyism will be looked upon as the black 
period of our prosperity. But unfortunately the fire has started 
and can not be stopped; these countries will continue to produce 
grain and will compete with us in those markets. 

We can aid and improve our conditions by sensible legislation 
and the adoption of a wise system, but, in my judgment, can 
never fully repair the damage done to our farming interests. 
During this saturnaliaof protective havoc wrought since pro- 
tection became the corner stone of the Republican party the 
beneficiaries of it and of its trusts, combines, and monopolies 
have been as unconcerned over the injury to the farming inter- 
ests, severe and lasting as it is, as was Nero when he fiddled 
while Rome was burning. 

PRICES UNDER HIGH AND LOW TARIFFS. 


The reasons that I have given show that under low or reve- 


~ 


nue tariffs farm products will naturally and actually bring bet- 
ter prices, and this has been the fact. I have already oceupied 
so much time that I will not go at any length into this subject 
and will confine myself to the one article of wheat, giving the 
prices for ten-year periods from 1850: 


Per bushel. 
tn diss cbecaDaninr> eke Cdn pakKhnwen cee n anes $1. 60 
iia. SA Ee ae UR GnccuitonwmosWeeteusweseocen 1. 42 
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and going down under the effects of the McKinley bill and 


kindred legislation. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES. 


One of the fallacious and sophistical arguments used by pro- 
tectionists to deceive the people is that prices of many articles 
of consumption and use have gone down, and they frequently 
refer to some period of low tarilf and give prices, and then refer 
to the ae lower prices and shout, “Great is protection and 
McKinley is its ‘ profit!’’”» No one, however, ever heard this 
argument used in a fair and candid manner, unless ignorantly, 
for it is impossible, and protective legislation never did and 
never will lower the price of any article that is subject to for- 
eign competition. This is not its object. 

hese prices have lowered in spite of protection, and would 
be still lower but for it. There has been a general downward 
tendency in prices through greater efficiency in and more inte!|- 
ligence of labor, through invention and labor-saving devices, 
and enlarged markets. These prices have gone down in free- 
trade as well as high-tariff countries, and any protected article, 
however cheap it may be and however much it may have gone 
down in price, can be bought cheaper outside than within our 
boundaries. The material question is not its present, as com- 
pared with its past price, but rather what ought it to be now 
and whatcould theconsumer getit for if the tariff barrier should 
be taken down. 

Horseshoe nails are now made by machinery, and more pro- 
duced in a minute than formerly in a lifetime, and can now be 
Len oy much cheaper than when each one was hammered out 
= the blacksmith upon his anvil; but it is not only not protec- 
tion that has wrought its change, but if the tariff should be 
taken off they would be still cheaper. This is merely an illus- 
tration, but the same principle will apply all through. The 
fraud and fallacy of this argument is apparent when the protec- 
tionists argue that it will lessen the price of articles subject to 
foreign competition, and then turn around to the farmer, who 
has no such competition, and tell him that it will increase the 
= of his products. This isaclear case of getting the cart 

fore the horse and asking intelligent and sober people to ride. 


EXISTING TARIFF LAWS ALL OF REPUBLICAN ORIGIN. 


In considering the present business and financial condition of 
the country, it should not be forgotten that every tariff and rey- 
enue law on the statute books is absolutely and exclusively of 
Republican origin, and mostly passed against Democratic pro- 
test, and with aclear forecast of what the results would be. The 
Republican party can not escape responsibility for the passage 
of the McKinley bill or the odium attaching to the untold woe, 
devastation, and ruin it has brought to our farmers, laboring 
men, and all material interests. It will take years to repair its 
ravages. 

PRICES RAISED ON DOMESTIC AS WELL AS IMPORTED MERCHANDISE 


I referred incidentally to the fact that we only import about 
one-fifth of the articles subject to the tariff, that are used and 
consumed here, and that four-fifths are manufactured and pro- 
duced in this country, and the result is that for every dollar 

d into the Treasury of the United States monopoly puts *+ 
nto its pockets, filched from the people, because protection «l- 
lows them to add it to their prices, and the Government gets no 
benefit from it. This amounts to a fabulous sum, reaching mil- 
lions every day in the year. This is what protection is for, and 
is the mission of the Republican party. 
SUGAR. 

My idea of the correct solution of the many ideas and theories 
as to the tariff relating to sugar, is to place a revenue duty on 
all grades, strike out all differential or other benefit to tho 
trust, and repeal all bounty provisions. I denounced the Mc- 
Kinley roy upon this subject, both in putting raw sugar 
upon the free list and in giving a bounty, and have had no oc- 
ceasion to change my mind. The purpose of the Republican 
party in putting raw sugar upon the free list was to lessen rev- 
enues, and thus e an excuse for the imposition of higher 
duties in directions that would help its friends; and the pro- 
vision putting a tariff on refined sugar, or that above a cortain 
standard, was to help the sugar trust, and the giving the bounty 
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was a deal to help pass the bill. The people never were in it 
or their interests consulted; but this party builded wiser than 
they knew, and showed the people that lessening tariff lessened 
rices. 

In my judgment there is no article upon which a tariff can 
be laid as cleanly as upon sugar if properly adjusted. [t wil 
bring a needed revenue and be as little milked by monopoly and 
trusts as any other subject. It will cost the people something 
in the increased price, but for every cent so expended the Gov- 
ernment will get the full benefit and monopoly will not exact a 
nickel from the people. There is and never was any excuse for 
a bounty. It is wrong in principle and vicious in practice. 
There is no reason why the Southern planter should have a 
bounty on his sugar that does not exist to give one to the Iowa 
farmer on hiscorn. This whole legislation is simply a relic of 
Republican cussedness and lack of principle. 


LUMBER, 


On January 27, 1894, the lumber schedule being under dis- 
cussion— 

Mr. HAYES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I represent one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing districts in the United States. It is the largest man- 
ufacturing interest there, and my home city claims the sawmill 
of largest capacity in the world, and thousands of men are em- 
ployed in this district in the industry; and, as a matter of 
course, I feel an interest in the question of the duty upon lum- 
ber. 

It has been and is my desire to do anything in my power to 
foster and aid this business that can be done reasonably and 
justly within the principles I profess and believe to be for the 
general interest and that may be needed for its entire success, 
and I certainly would not knowingly do anything to militate 
against the interest of the great body of laboring menemployed 
in our mills and whose prosperity is so essential to the general 
welfare of the whole community; and neither have I any desire 
to injure the manufacturers, who, while being entirely human 
and desiring to make all there is in it, are high-minded, honor- 
able, public-spirited business men of the very best type. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. How far do you live from the 
timber lands of Canada? 

Mr. HAYES. A few hundred miles. Our lumber is floated 
down the Mississippi River in log rafts, and manufactured along 
the banks of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Who gets the money, by the 
stumpage? 

Mr. HAYES. The stumpage of the lands is owned by the mill 
owners exclusively, or practically so, although all mill owners 
are not such landowners. Thatis the situation. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Are any farmers interested 
in the stumpage? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; they are interested in it when they buy 
lumber for their homes and various farm uses. ButI can not give 
to the gentleman from Washington too much of my very lim- 
ited time. When the Mills bill was under discussion in the Fif- 
tieth Congress I took occasion to communicate with our lumber- 
men upon this subject and asked their desires in the premises, 
with their reasons for them, so that I might investigate the 
subject and, if possible, carry out their wishes. Their first an- 
swer to me was that they had nothing to fear from Canadian 
competition, and did not care about the duty one way or the 
other; but later I was advised by some at least of those who had 
so said, that they would like a duty. 

I will refer to the reason later on. This much to show my 
surroundings and the standpoint from which my judgment has 
been formed and my action is to be taken. Ido not propose in 
the limited time at my command to discuss the threadbare fal- 
lacy and delusion that the foreigner pays the tariff tax, of which I 
spoke at length heretofore in this debate, but I shall assume as 
an absolute verity, as it is, that the imposition of a duty on 
lumber adds to its cost to the consumer, and this being so, 
everyone in the whole length and breadth of the country feels 
it to some extent, and possibly more generally than with any 
other article upon which a duty is laid, and everyone must con- 
cede that this should not be, unless there is some strong reason 
or urgent necessity for it. 

I must confess that if any such reason or necessity has 
been pointed out or even suggested in this discussion it escaped 
my notice, and I heard the whole of the speech upon this ques- 
tion upon the other side, that of the able and eloquent gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW], himself a lumber manu- 
facturer. 

However, on the usual pretense, it would be that it was neces- 
sary to keep up the wages of the laboring classes, pay the dif- 
ference between the wages of our mill men and the pauper labor 
of Canada, or that the industry was of the infant variety and 
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needed protection until it could get strong, stand alone, and be 
able to compete with the rest of the world. 

Neither of these positions has the slightest foundation. As 
a matter of fact our ordinary mill men have never received to 
exceed the lowest wages paid in the various other laboring oc- 
cupations in the locality, and in reality the average has not been 
as high; and there has never been the slightest disposition 
upon the part of the mill owners to contribute any part of the 
protection afforded by a duty to the men, but they have always 
paid just what they had to by reason of the supply and demand 
and no more. But it is not necessary to extend this argument. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW| stated yesterday 
that he had investigated this subject, and that we paid no more 
to the common laborer in our lumber industries than did Canida, 
and I imagine there is no doubt of the correctness of his inves- 
tigation and conclusion. 

Neither have our workingmen got to the point of ‘‘ lost man- 
hood” where they believe they are mere serfs and dependents 
and that their whole existence depends upon the beck or nod of 
anemployer. We have, I am happy to say, none of that piti- 
able, ignorant class, whose petition from Streator, Ill., that 
should make any American blush for shame, was presented in 
the Senate by Mr. CULLOM of [llinois upon yesterday. This 
miserable system of protection builds up the manufacturers and 
strikes down the laboring man, and, carried to its natural conclu- 
sion, makes just such cowardly, cringing serfs and dependents 
unfit to exercise the rights, privileges, and duties of American 
citizenship. lam in favor of the highest manhood upon the part 
of our laboring men, and of that system of freedomin trade and 
business that makes him equal and a man, rather than a mere 
vassal attached to some bloated monopolyas a mere incident, 
without spirit, independence, or even thought. 

Now, what is there in the nature of the business that needs 
protection and aid? Absolutely nothing. Nota single one of 
the arguments ordinarily made apply to it at all. It is nota 
new or struggling industry, but upon the contrary is, so to speak, 
upon its last legs, and it is only a question of a few years when 
the supply will be exhausted in this country, and legislation to 
protect the forests, extend their duration, and restrain the 
ruthless rapacity of present owners, is vastly more needed than 
is the throwing of bouquets, through tariff taxation, to the most 
opulent and prosperous class of business men in the Northwest 
at least. 

I am by no means sure that it would not be a good plan to en- 
courage importation and save our own supply and carry it as far 
as possible into the future. The millions and billions of profit 
in the business will not get away, even if extended and spread 
out a little. 

There never has been any so prosperous and money making 
business in all the Northwest as the manufacture of lumber, and 
the whole country of the gentleman from Wisconsin, as well as 
my own, is studded with lumber multi-millionaires, and they 
are our wealthy class, and it is a burlesque to ask protection to 
them and this business at the expense of the great body of the 
users of lumber in this country. 

However, I do not believe that this duty or protection is 
asked or even desired by the Northwestern manufacturer of 
lumber as such, or from that standpoint; they have no serious 
competition from Canadia; but it is asked by those who own 
pine lands, and these lands are substantially all owned by lum- 
ber manufacturers, although all manufacturers of lumber donot 
own such lands, as I stated in answer to the gentleman from 
Washington. I found upon my home investigation, before 
mentioned, that those who finally wanted aduty on lumber were 
those who had pine lands, and that the other manufacturers did 
not desire it. 

[ have received within the last few days a letter from a lum- 
berman of my district, a large operator, unusually able, intelli- 
gent, and discerning, and who withal, like the rest, has grown 
rich at the business, protesting against a duty on lumber on the 
ground that it only adds to the price of the stumpage, thus in- 
creases the price, benefits alonethe comparatively few pine land 
owners without helping the manufacturer or his employés. 
He also very pertinently suggests that the consumer ought to be 
heard from and considered. It was said upon the other side that 
the reduction of duty on lumber by the McKinley bill, as was 
the case, did not lessen the price of lumber, but that it is actu- 
ally higher now than before this reduction. This is a sample 
protection argument, in that it seeks to take advantage of the 
existence of some fact as proof of the benefit of the system, re- 
gardless of any question of the effect of the law upon the fact. 

I do not think any sane man would claim that this result was 
the effect of this provision in the law, or that any cogent reason 
to that end can be given, but that it would be found in ordinary 
business reasons, and possibly affected quite materially by a 
practical trust existing among lumbermen, and who frequently 
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hold meetings in Chicago and arrange prices, ete. If the effect 
of lessening the duty was to increase the price to the great army 
of consumers in the country what a blunder was committed, and 
the Republican tariff tinkers should have increased rather than 
reduced the tariff on lumber; made it, in fact, harmonious with 
the other features of that bill, and still further reduced the price 
to that great and neglected body, the consumers. 
TRUSTS. 


One of the greatest latter-day accompaniments of a protective 
tariff isthe trust. It is an excrescence that is eating into the 
vitals of the prosperity and resources of the country, and is 
bleeding the people at every pore, and it needs prompt and 
vigorous treatment. Practically, and outside at least of a very 
few articles, itcan not exist or flourish without the aid of pro- 
tecticn, 

Protection allows foreign competition to be shut off and the 
locai competition is stifled by a combination which Hmits pro- 
duction and regulates prices, and it is not at all uncommon to 
see establishments in the combine entirely close, thus lessening 
occupations and work, and still share in the profits of the com- 
bine, or, more properly speaking, steal. It is, of course, not 
absolutely impossible that a combine might take in the whole 
world, and so tariff makes no ditference; but it is obvious that 
it would be impracticable and too unwieldly to work. I do not 
imagine th it all the trusts that existand are fostered by oursystem 
of protection are known, but the gentlemanfrom New York | Mr. 
WARNER}, than whom no better authority lives, has compiled 
a list of one hundred of them. I will call attention toonly afew 
of them that relate to articles in more common use, and will 
give the protection they enjoy. The people take no comfort at 


all with them. 












Tariff, 
AGE Sik pens snecheta scene saqetestne ceeuiies supine dyen @ per cent. 
Includes all edged tools. 
Barbed wire.. -------| 660 10 cents per pound. 


This trust was not formed until after the 
Mekinley bill. afte 


Biscuit and cracker ........---.-20- .-----------0nes 20 per cent. 
O08 BNE GDS... <cannns cuses sodnencesecessnaincsesen 25 cent. 
TD nhinend deeegewe hennnonn élite 25 to 400 per cent. 
TS ey eee .| 25 per cent. 
Castor oil. ..........---.. 80 cents a gallon. 
Cigarette . ........---- 180 per cent. 
OGMBOSOS BABE qn conn ccemns ence cenessee csap sees cane 3 cents per pound. 
COPERES ..- 02222 co cncwcccevececces cons cc cwes cone cons oy ame per pound. 
Crock@ry --.-.------2.--- on0 -snccecccces -cncescccess to 65 cents per pound. 
Very profitable, but wages have been con- 
tinually cut down. 
Cotton GUCK .. 20. cecnce cece c ween ecneenscnsecctcese 50 cents per pound. 
Cotton thread .........-..-ccccocnees-cvee-eee-ecnn-| COCONIS pound, 
BAVAIONG ...... 2 .-0- annncoonte cues encences weensnenes 30 cents per pound. 
oo 60 cents per pound. 
e ae of the McKi bill was fol- 
iowed by the formation of the United States 
Glass Trust, which at once cut down produe- 
tion. increased prices, and turned labor adrift. 
Fru JOP. ... . 2.2.2 cocesie cwncccseccsescncpene csccccsdp GED OREE, 
Galvanized iron .... ......cnccecescee conc cusesonscs About 2 cents per pound. 
GUBVE .. cnc -cveccccnncccowese secucee sogwetecceneeben 70 per cent. 
SENET nntonnsnntonest:dnnn vas eneemiadaieeeneumsine’ per cent, 


Sold to foreigners 10 percent lesa than here ..| 4 per cent. 
Harvester, also sold at less to fore 





LAERSE OR. .. ..ccencencccscnecssepccesesmmacomivouses 2 cents per gallon. 
DERN ... -convecose coceces= spec qunconne qupecesesnany 50 per cent. 
Matehes. ......- 10 

PUES GIARB....2..22- cone cose nenwnnascces coanescosncca 16 to 360 per cent. 
Pocket cutlery 74 to 116 per cent. 
POWGOR 20.2 ccncnee conn ener seen sens scan cons conn seece 8 cents per pound. 
RO ine nanos qnptenes dn nnes ccnsbiscen compnconnsebe 30 per cent. 

Samia, Gear, OMG BENG 0.0200 ncncsionac ante ctnacten 35 per cent, 


Clean-cut robbery, as we export and do not 
import these articles. Two trusts, one East 
and one West. 

BOOP tu. cicauidsnse cdgusesavthiolaendodl 6usceecbounsde er GER. 

Soild for export at less than home prices. 

BOE BOON ne. ciinnsics bosny wantipe = aneneiidencdimdedl mE 
School furniture _.. 


Wool hat........ 


Wrapping paper 
VOOR TER . Wk. cccnscantbns emnsiementittepesiona 





DANGEROUS TENDENCIES. 


One of the very first effects of the increased tariffs made 
necessary by the war of the rebellion was the marvelous in- 
crease of wealth among its beneficiaries, and millionaires became 
plenty, and this was followed by their advent into politics as 
such when a low of duties was threatened; and they soon 
absolutely controlled the Republican party and shaped its poli- 


cles, and possibly have insidiously acted within the Demo- 
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cratic party. In any event our legislative bodies are now filled 
with the products of protection, many of them men who would 
never have been heard of politically but for their money, and 
whose every interest in legislation is to watch their own inter- 
ests, and by coJperation protect and advance the combines, 
trusts, and monopolies which they own and which own them. 

They formin effecta moneyed aristocracy, and with their grow- 
ing powerand ease of money they are inimical to our form of 
governmentand adangerous menace to the welfareand prosperity 
of the people, if not to their liberties. It is entirely safe to say 
that no man should be intrusted with the law-making power thut 
is interested pecuniarily and directly in matiers that will be 
effected by legislation, and more and more is this true when his 
interests, through trusts or monopolies, are directly opposed to 
those of the great body of the people. This condition is the out- 
growth of protection, and will fall with it. 

PROSPERITY AND INCREASE OF WEALTH UNDER THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS, 

I had intended to speak of the relative prosperity and the in- 
crease of wealth and its distribution in the different periods of 
our history as affected by low and high tariffs, but the time al- 
ready occupied precludes any extended remarks on this subject, 
or the use of tables. I will, however, make some general state- 
ments that are true as facts, and that can be demonstrated from 
official sources and statistics. 

The country has had vastly more general prosperity under 
revenue than protective systems. The average production of 
farm labor has been greater, and the prices of farm products 
higher, and the wage earner has received a greater proportion 
of the finished productfor his work. The distribution of wealth 
is far more equitable and general under a revenue tariff. There 
are vastly less millionaires created, but vastly more millions 
distributed among the people who create the wealth and who 
are entitled to it. The protected States have increased in 
wealth far faster than the agricultural ones, and even far more 
than mere assessment rolls would indicate, as in the older States 
land values reached their high-water mark years ago, ana do 
not add to the aggregate amount, while in the agricultural 
States these natural increases largely make up the assessed 
amounts. In increase of actual and made wealth there is no 
comparison. 

This is an interesting and instructive subject, and I regret 
time does not ni me toexploit it more atlength. A high 
protective tariff unquestionably at first stimulates production. 
The apparent profit is tempting, but all experience demonstrates 
that the prosperity caused by this activity is delusive. Over- 
production is brought about, prices have to fall, industries have 
to close, labor is disorganized and vainly seeking employment, 
and strikes and panic follow; the panic necessarily, and from 
business reasons. The effect of the McKinley bill aptly illus- 
trates these conditions, and it and its effects ought to be a sufli- 
ciency of this character of legislalation for this generation at 
least. 

NECESSARIES AND LUXURIES. 

One of the incidents that show the tendencies of the two sys- 
tems is the different manner of taxation of luxuries used by the 
wealth of the country and taxation of the necessaries of life 
that are essential to the great body of the people in common, 
rich and poor alike. The trend of the McKinley bill was to bur- 
den the necessaries of life and lighten taxation on luxuries, and 
the trend of the Democratic party, and as carried into the Wil- 
son bill, is in just the opposite direction. 

' MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS. 

I had hoped to say something on the question of mortgage in- 
debtedness and the effect of the tariff legislation of the Repub- 
ee sew thereon, but will content myself by reading an ed- 
ito from the Chicago Herald: 

IOWA UNDER M’KINLEYISM 

. nufac- 
turing shey can Bot compete with whe consolidated capital and the cheap 
lavor of New land. their Increase in wealth they must depend on 
their agricultural s us. This is very large, and at a fair exchange prico 
in waseqean markets it would make Iowa one of the richest States in the 
world. ndera tariff against return s, however, Iowa is ableto 
sell in Europe only so much of its surplus as there is available gold to puy 
for. Gold be very scarce in Europe and only a very few articles of Ku- 
ropean production being admitted to this country, Iowa bids up gold in Eu- 
rope when it offers its surplus for sale there. course as it bids up gold 
its own surplus goesdown. The high tariff thus lowers the European price 
and the the price paid for lowa products in the 
“New home market,” 


Under ti system Iowa is instead of richer. The ‘‘bal- 
ance of trade’’ as shown eaetiee iio nn it, and this means some- 


thing in this case, for it means that lowa’s actual debts are constantly in 

a Its farmers and householders are uow incurring new mortgage 

ind ness on their farms and homes at the enormous rate of $50,902,370 

ee exclusive of floating debt. As will be seen from these figures, this rate 
constantly on the inerease: 


Iowa farm and home mortgage debtincurred im 1880_.............. $28, 905, 000 
Iowa farm and home mortgage debt incurred in 1800_............- aes 
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The total amount of farm and home mortgage indebtedness incurred in 
Iowa from 1880 to 1890, as given in the Federal census, is largely in excess of 
the total assessed value in 1891 of all lands and lots in Iowa, as given in the 
report of the State auditor. Here are the figures: 


Totalamount of lowafarm and home mortgages from 1880 to 1890. 84381, 288, 000 


Total assessed value of lowa lands and lots, 1891.................. 376, 181, 000 
Excess of mortgages over total assessed value............... 55, 107, 000 


From these official figures it appears that if all the lands and city lots in 
Towa had been sold at auction in 1891 the proceeds would have come over 
$55,000,000 short of satisfying the real estate mortgage debt incurred during 
only ten years of Republican policies, It must be recollected that this does 
not include the real estate or other debt of corporations, chattel mortgage 
debt, unsecured debt, or any other debt than that secured by mortgage on 
real estate in the hands of individual owners. 

The Porter census does not give the number of foreclosures or the value 
of lands from which the owners have been evicted, but it puts the existing 
mortgage debt, exclusive of what has been settled by foreclosure or other- 
wise, at $104 a head of population. The comparison necessary to show 
what this means will be found in the subjoined table: 

Per capita. 
Private farm and home mortgage debt of Iowa.-...-.... _ aan ---- 8104, 00 
Public debt of Turkey~...-...-.-.. wmieetiteess. ae 
i ee niet ace chines imebeiiina midateneiiils 1. 57 
Public debt of Great Britain and Ireland.................-.............. 87.79 
en IY SN SED NUUINIING,xsecnsiit thc ders sich thts eerie canta esha acaba aang all 30. 79 


These figures are also compiled from the Eleventh Census. Surprising as 
they are, they are not to be challenged by Ropublicans, and we leave 
McKinley Republicans to explain how itis that, with all the misgovern- 
ment of the unspeakable Turk, the peopie of Turkey have to pay each only 
about one-third as much for public debt as the people of lowa have to pay 
for private debt under Republican policies. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 

It is known and recognized by all statesmen that there can not 
be general prosperity in manufacturing without extended mar- 
kets and competition and business in the world at large, and it 
is also known and recognized that this trade and business can 
not be secured by our industries if they are hampered by taxed 
raw materials and the cost of their product thus enhanced. 

The true principle, the one that is the corner stone of Demo- 
cratic faith and that will ultimately triumph, is free raw mate- 
rials, tariff on the finished product based on this concession, and 
with revenue as its object, when our industries will be enabled 
to compete in the markets of the world, demand will be en- 
larged, more labor will be required, and being required will ob- 
tain better wages, and general prosperity will abound. 

CONCLUSION, 

As I intimated in the beginning, it is not to be expected that 
this or any bill ever adopted will absolutely suit me or anyone 
single individual, but [ hazard nothing in predicting that the 
Demoeratie party will evolve a bill that will be a step in the 
right direction and toward the establishment of a system based 
on tariff for revenue only, that its workings will be so satisfac- 
tory to the people that the good work will go on and ultimately 
triumph, and bring peace, prosperity, and equality in its train. 

The barriers raised by years of continuance of a vicious sys- 
tem can not be all broken down at once, and the fears, preju- 
dices, and interests made by this system can not be overcome 
with one blow. For myself I am content to accomplish what 
can be done in reason toward the establishment of a correct and 
just principie, and to bear in mind that we need and must have 
revenue and shall work to perfect the bill on these lines, con- 
— favoritism and demanding equality for all before the 
aw. 





The Tariff. 





SPEEOH 
HON. T. J. HUDSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 189%, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is not in any material sense satisfac- 
tory to the Populist party, nor do I believe that it fairly repre- 
— the views of a majority of this House or the country at 

arge. 

In the first place, there is in the general make-up of the bill, 
as amended by the Senate, a recognition of the doctrine of pro- 
tection distinct from its revenue features. While McKinleyism 
does not wholly triumph, in the peestes of this bill it has been 
permitted to withdraw from the field, with all its forces, march- 
ing in solid phalanx, and its eamp equi , arms, and banners. 
This bill demonstrates to the world beyond controversy that the 
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combines and trusts are stronger than the masses of the people 
at this time. The combines and trusts dictated the McKinley 
bill and every essential feature of it. 

And the combines and trusts have been able through the Sen- 
ate of the United States to thrust this unjust, and in many senses 
contemptible, bill down the throats of the American people. 

The Populists confronting this bill are in somewhat the same 
condition of the Red Cross Knight of Edmund Speuser’s Fairy 
Queen. If we helpslay the monster ‘Error ’—‘‘half serpent, half 
woman’’—represented bythe McKinley bill,we shall be compelled 
to enter the home of old wizard Archimago, represented by the 
Gorman bill. The company is dangerous, turn which way we 
may. 

It has been well said by a great independent thinker that ‘‘it 
would be difficult to frame a more pernicious measure than the 
McKinley tarilff.” 

‘¢1t robsthe laborer and producer, while it enriches the com- 
bines. 

‘* It makes millionaires and paupers. 

‘‘Tt has done more to build upclasses and widen the social lines 
than any measure that was ever passed by an American Con- 
gress.” 

It has done more to corrupt politics, and been the foundation 
of more jobbery than grew out of the war for the Union, ex- 
cepting only the false financial schemes and follies. Like a 
blighting and withering simoon, it has swept away the homes 
of millions, built up the false system of crowding our cities and 
towns with an unhealthy growth and an unstable population. 

Protection, so called, has rendered farming unprolitable; 
driven from out the hearts of our rural population the love of 
the old homestead, and set the faces of our farmer's sons city- 
ward. 

In all ages the rural population, the tillers of the soil, have 
ever been the reliable faithful supporters of good government: 
always the last to complain or to take up arms against wrongs 
and oppressions. 

Protectionists promised us better prices, and our farms fell 
off in value and our products fell down in price. 

Manufacturers and combines grew rich and 
laborers grew poor. 

Instead of giving employment to American labor and better 
prices to our producers, a million tramps, homeless wanderers, 
are to be found in our fair country. 

It is well known that our Populistsare in favor of relieving 
necessity from the burdens of taxation and in favor of placing 
it upon property, wealth. We were not satisfied with the Wil- 
son bill, but it was in many, very many respects better than the 
McKinley tariff, and because it was a step in the right direction 
we supported it. 

Now, we must vote or keep silent on a measure which is ex- 
tremely obnoxious to us in many respects. Not to vote is cow- 
ardice and an evasion of our obligations as we understand them. 
Therefore we propose to record our votes as we think the best 
interests of the country demand at this distressing hour. 

As Populists, we stand for the interest of the people; the great 
majority, the common people as well as the protected clas 

It has been suggested to us, and the arguments in support of 
the sugyestion carried with them much apparent wisdom —that 
as a political maneuver it would be best for Populists to defeat 
this bill, and defeat all tariff legislation, if possible. 

In our judgment, to do that would leave the country in an un- 
certain and distressing condition for a vear or more, without a 
ray of hope for better times. 

This we as p vtriotic representatives could not do, even if by so 
doing we should greatly add to our numbers as a political or- 
ganization. 

The distressed of the country must be provided for first and 
political policies settledafterward. We feel that there is some 
hope that the passage of this bill, bad asit is, will give employ- 
ment to idle hands and food to hungry stomachs. 

Therefore duty impels us to take this unpleasant step. 

We want and demand,and shall continue to demand, free 
sugar. 

We shall also continue to demand that all articles necessarily 
consumed by the toiler shall go upon the free list. 

Much boasting has been done by advocates of the McKinley 
tariff of the resuits of the reciprocity clause in that measure. 
There is no fo indation for that boasting. 

The reciprocity clause of the law has not opened up a market 
for the products of the farmers, or miners, or common laborers of 
thiseountry. Nothing could be further from the truth. On the 
other hand, the treaties entered into have brought to this coun- 
try competition in farm and plantation products. 

Vhere has our wheat, or corn, or cotton, or beef and pork 
gained a market by this reciprocity? Echoanswers,where’ It 
is true a few manufactured articles have gained a market; that 


farmers and 


es, 
‘ 
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isall. To the people of the United States let me say that this 
reciprocity clause was added to the McKinley tariff as a aoe 
coat, to hide the bitter of the pill you were required to swallow. 
Why not reciprocity with the countries that would buy your 
farm products? The answer is that that would not pay the manu- 
facturer. This bill does give us free lumber, free binding-twine, 
free agricultural implements, cheaper clothing, and is only worse 
in one respect—the sugar schedule. I do not propose to try to 
deceive myself or the American — 

I think the sugar trust gains by this bill over the McKinley 

law. Certainly it does not loose anything. Sugar will come 
higher to the consumer, not a particle of doubt about that. 
t is a true that the revenue was needed, but there is 
no possible excuse for the bonus yee the trust in this bill. 
The trust grew up under the McKinley law, it is true, but the 
American people were against this unholy trust and elected a 
Congress pledged to take away from that trust its advantage, 
and a majority of the Senate betrayed the people. 

This bill, however, will prove an object lesson. It will show 
that protection means a tax. When we go to buy our sugar at 
an advanced price we will all exclaim, ‘‘ Where is that fool who 
said protection is nota tax?” 

There is one more vital reason why we can support this bill, 
and that is it recognizes the income-tax principle, which is a 
most important feature, and, if for no other reason, every true 
Populist can defend his eer of the bill on that ground. 

In my judgment this bill is somewhat preferable to the Mc- 
Kinley tariff, without the income-tax clause, With that clause 
added there can be to me but one course left open. 

One more thought and Iam done. Itisan admitted fact that 
the result of the McKinley law was fast reducing the revenues of 
the Treasury, consequently toacertainextent excusing the issu- 
ing of bonds, interest-bearing bonds, and increasing our burdens 
to an uncertain extent. 

We are informed and led to believe that this bill will, when 
once in operation, avoid any pretense of an excuse for issuing 
further bonds. 

Our party is unalterably opposed to the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds. 

Upon the whole, we best discharge our duty to our people by 
aiding in doing something, ning even a small advantage 
and placing the failure to do better atthe door of those whose 
duty it was to listen to the voice of the American people. 

I could pay willingly 2 to 4 cents more per pound for sugar if 
the Government got the benefit of the whole tax, but with my 

= I rebel against robbing the widows and orphans for these 
Sea ers in human misery who form the sugar trust. I warn the 
trust that the fiat has gone forth, you are doomed. Pile upyour 
infamy and tax the people heartiessly if you will, but the day is 
at hand when the voice of the American people will be heard, 
and you will be buried under an avalanche of honest ballots. 
You shall not rob us for profit long. 


Pacific Railroads—Claims and Debts. 


SPEECH 
OF . 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday and Thursday, August 15 end 16, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 7477) making app 
priations to —r. deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
cating June 30, . and for prior years, and for other supooss, with an 
amendment adopted by the Senate appropriating $1,809,539.70 to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Southern Pacific Company— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question now before the House is upon the 
Senate amendmentappropriating $1,800,000, in round figures, for 
the transportation of United States mails, military, military 
stores, Government supplies, etc., over the Southern Pacific 
Railroad system for a — of about four years, commencing, I 
believe, on the Ist of April, 1885. For the amount in question, 
the Southern Pacific Company obtained a judgmentatlaw against 
this Government upon proceedings authorized by law, and the 
iy mentwhich was rendered in its favor has been affirmed _ 

nited States Supreme Court. The company, therefore, a 
valid claim at law against the Government for the whole amount 
involved in the amendment. 

I wish it to be understood at the outset, that in opposing the 
payment of the judgment of which I have spoken, we do not in 
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any way challenge or impugn or criticise the judgment or any 
action of the court. We do not deny the rendition of the sery- 
ice, and we do not ——— the amount awarded therefor by 
the judgment ofthe Court of Claims. But we assert and insist 
that the judgment should not be paid by this Government be- 
cause of the equitable right existing in favor of the Government 
or, more accnrately speaking, about to accrue in favor of the 
Government, which will Pwr the application of the amount 
of this judgment as an offset against a very much greater obli- 
gation of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to the Govern- 
ment. 

To establish this position it will be necessary for me to review, 
at least in outline, the history of this Southern Pacific Company, 
and its relations to the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, anda certain copartnership 
consisting of Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and 
Crocker. 

BUILDING THE PACIFIC RAILROADS, 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated un- 
der the laws of California on the Ist day ef June, 1861; the gen- 
tlemen whom I have named being its promoters, and afterwards 
seen the owners of nearly, if not quite, all of its capital 
stock. 

Upon this subject I refer to the testimony of Leland Stanford 
before the Pacitic Railway Commission, reported on pages 2655 
and 2656 of volume 5 of the report of that commission, in which 
he says that the stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
was divided among his associates and himself to the amount of 
over $13,000,000 each, and that in addition to the stock so re- 
ceived by these associates through the Contract and Finance 
Company, each of them purchased more of the same stock from 
the company. His attention being called to the fact that re- 
ports of the company show that up to the year 1879 the total 
outstanding stock of that company was not more than $54,(U0,- 
000, he testified: 

Then I had something over $13,000,000; Idonot remember the exact amount. 
I bought up, and continued to buy up other stock and paid for it. 

It therefore appears that of less than $54,000,000 worth of stock 
of the company outstanding these four associations owned, col- 
lectively, more than $52,000,000, the fair inference from the tes- 
timony being that they owned nearly, if not quite all, of the is- 
sued stock. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company, as is universally 
known, was given Government aid for the construction of its 
road in the form of land and bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment. The land grantamounted to about 8,000,000 acres, ex- 
clusive of the right of way, 400 feetin width, from Ogden, in Utah, 
to Sacramento, in California, and a bond subsidy of something 
more than $27,000,000,as security for the repayment of which 
the Government reserved a statutory lien upon all of the prop- 
erty and assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

In addition to all this, the Government authorized that com- 
pany to issue first-mortgage bonds upon its road and property 
to an amount equal to the Government bond subsidy, thus mak- 
ing the Government lien a second mortgage and subordinate to 
the first-mortgage bonds. 

Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Crocker became 
the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and in 
the exercise of their powers and opportunities as such direct- 
ors, they organized a construction company, nominally a cor- 
poration, but really a mere agency of their copartnership. 

This construction company was a close corporation, of which 
these men were the only stockholders. As directorsof the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company they made contracts with them- 
selves to the amount of $120,872,569. 69 for the construction of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. Tho total cost of construction to 
them was $58,301,83. 85, leaving to the directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, as the net result of their fraudulent 
contracts with themselves, a suplus profit of $62,570,697.84, which 
was delivered to themselves as individuals in the form of stocks 
and bonds of that company by their own votes as directors of 
the company. 

These facts are set forth on e 82 of the Pacific Railway 
Commissioner's report, which I may more accurately describe 
as Executive Document No. 51, of the Fiftieth Congress. 

The stocks and bonds which they 80 voted to themselves fraud- 
ulently, in violation of their trust, were subject to the Govern- 
ment’s statutory lien for the ps pwenee of the bond subsidy given 
to aid in the construction of that company’s railroad. 

These four gentlemen whom I have designated as copartners 
devised various schemes and very ingenious methods and com- 
binations of methods by which they succeeded in diverting to 
themselves all surplus assets and earnings of the bond-aided 
Central Pacific Company. 

It is unnecessary for me to review these methods and processes. 
It is enough to state that such methods and processes were 8uCc- 
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cessfully resorted to by them, and to refer the House to the com- 
plete and carefully prepared report of the Pacific Railway Com- 
mission, to which I have referred as Executive Document No. 5I. 

In 1878 Congress being satisfied that the rights of the Gov- 
ernment, under the original act granting the land and bond 
subsidies, of which I have spoken, to this company, were being 
violated with impunity, and that the company would be insol- 
vent when the time came for paying the second-mortgage bonds, 
availed itself of a right reserved in the original act to make 
more stringent and effective provisions for the creation of a 
sinking fund out of the earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
to meet its bonded indebtedness at maturity. 

Observing the chronological order, which is rather difficult 
in following the tortuous methods and devious ways of the co- 
partners, I should have stated that in the meantime the same 
copartners had organized the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, the Southern Pacific of Arizona and the Southern Pa- 
cific of New Mexico, for the construction of railroad systems 
in California, Arizona,and New Mexico, connecting with a line 
of railroad from New Orleans, through the State of Texas, to 
El Paso, making another continuous overland railroad. 

In the construction of this latter system of railroads the co- 
partners used the assets which they had fraudulently diverted 
from the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and borrowed from 
the latter company whatever means it still retained. “The 
Central Pacific Company also loaned its funds to its officers to 
enable them to construct the Southern Pacific, a competing line 
across the continent.” (Report of Commissioner Pattison; page 
144. 

Then, as directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
and for the purpose of diverting the earnings of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company to themselves and of defrauding this 
Government, they leased their own roads, constituting the 
Southern Pacific system, to the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany at a rental that yielded them 13 per cent per annum upon 
the value of the roads constituting that system. The Central 
Pacific Railroad Company continued to operate both systems 
until the Ist of April, 1885, when the old methods of diverting 
the assets and earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad system 
were abandoned for a new and equally ingenious plan. 

TWO POCKETS ‘“‘OF THE SAME MAN'S CLOTHES.”’ 


The Southern Pacific Company, which is the claimant here, 
was incorporated just prior to that time for the purpose of leas- 
ing both the Central and Southern Pacific systems of railroads. 

This Southern Pacific Company was organized by the copart- 
ners, the widow of Mark Hopkins, as his successor in interest, 
controlling his share. 

It is and has always been a close corporation, owned by these 
ecopartners and theirestates. The real purposes of its organiza- 
tion were to limit the earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company to an amount annually that would be just sufficient to 
meet the absolute requirements of the lawagainst that company, 
and to evade all of the conditional requirements of the so-called 
Thurman law of 1878. It also enabled these four copartners to 
absorb and appropriate to themselves whatever surplus earnings 
might result from the operation of that road. 

It had afurtherjpurpose. The Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, which had been operating the Southern Pacific Railroad 
system under a lease made prior to April 1, 1885, earned alarge 
sum of money from this Government upon mail, military, and 
other transportation contracts. It had demanded payment for 
the money due, amounting to more than $1,500,000, but, although 
the company recovered a judgment for the amount, Congress, 
exercising its sovereign discretion, decided that this claim of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company should not be paid until 
that company should make some satisfactory provision for the 
payment of its second-mortgage bonds tothe Government. The 
avoidance of such demands on the partof the Government in the 
then future undoubtedly constituted a further inducement to 
the organization and substitution of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for itself in the operation of the two railway systems. 

The Southern Pacific Company, judged by its organization 
and character, by the fact that it is a close corporation, entirely 
owned and controlled by these copartners and their estates, 
having not the slightest vitality in any direction or for any pur- 
pose, save by their will, is, and always has been at best, but a 
mere agency of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, or of the 
copartners of whom I have spoken. It has no separate or inde- 
pendent existence, save and except in the mere appearance re- 
sulting from the pursuit of the lifeless forms of law, without 
the purpose of exercising any of the rights or powers accorded 
by law to corporations. 

Now, sir, I hold that it is unimportant in equity whether this 
sowern Pacific Company be the agent of the Central Pacific 

Company or of the copartners. If it be the agent of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, then the judgment which 
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it has obtained againt this Governmentis really and substantially 
a judgment in favor of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
and its collection would be restrained by a court of equity if it 
were against a private citizen instead of the Government under 
the circumstances to which we appeal as a reason for refusing to 
pay it now. 

Judge Payson, who is the attorney for the Southern Pacific 
Company for the collection of this very claim, expressly admit- 
ted the substantial identity of these two companies in his testi- 
mony or statement before the Committee on Appropriations. I 
read from page 112 of that committee’s report of hearings, from 
which it appears that on April 10, 1894, Judge Payson said: 

The Southern Pacific Company has leased the Central Pacitic for ninety- 





nine years, upon the payment of a certain amount of money guaranteed, 
and whether there is any provision of the lease between the Centra! l’a-itle 
Company and the Southern Pacific Company as to these outside expenses [ 
do not know, but I should say practically it does not make any difference 
what the contract is, because substantially the shareholders of one are the 
shareholders of the other, and it iz lite paying out of one pocket info ther 


of the same man’s clothes. 
ONE POCKET INSOLVENT, THE OTHER AFFLUENT 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company is confessedly insol- 
vent. Its authorized representatives and officers so declare to 
us freely and fully. It is about to make default in the payment 
of obligations to this Government aggregating $77,000,000, to 
cover which we have securities of less than $10,000,000 in value 
above their incumbrances. Of course, upon the showing that 
this Southern Pacific Company, which was organized to accom- 
plish certain inequitable purposes of the Central Pacifie Rail- 
road Company, is in fact a mere agent of that company, no law- 
yer and no business man will claim for a moment that it should 
be allowed to collect this judgment for $1,890,000 against a judg- 
ment debtor to whom its principal is about to become indebted 
in the sum of $77,000,000, without any possible means of paying 
this vastly greaterdebt. But let us assume that it is an agency 
of the copartners who organized it, who own and control it, who 
use it solely for their own purposes, who have made it a close 
corporation, of which they are the only members, and the only 
stockholders. 

In that case the judgment should not be paid, because these 
very stockholders and their estates are doubly liable to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the entire debt of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, as the exclusive, or practically ex- 
clusive, owners of the stock of the Central Pacitic Railroad at 
the time when the obligations of that company to this Govern- 
ment were incurred. They are liable under the laws of Califor- 
nia, the place of the incorporation of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, for whatever deficiency may remain on account 
of the debt due to the Government after the assets of the com- 
pany shall have been applied to the satisfaction of the debt. 

The payment of the amount now claimed by the Southern 
Pacific Company would be a payment to these copartners and 
their estates, andithesumeeguitable right of set-off exists against 
those copartners in favor of the Government which exists against 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, or rather which will 
exist against each and all of them when the obligations to the 
Government shallmature. Butthe statutory obligation of these 
copartners as stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is not the most important, nor the most surely available 
obligation to which the Government may resort against them. 
They have diverted to their own use, according to the showing 
made before the Pacific Railway Commission, enough of the as- 
sets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to pay the entire 
bonded debt of that company to the Government. They must 
account for those assets or their ultimate proceedsand pay them 
over to this Government, to the extent of the Government's 
claim against the company, whenever the company shall make 
default in the payment of that claim. 

If, therefore, the insolvent Central Pacific Railroad Company 
should not be allowed to collect from the Government its ma- 
tured claims for transportation, why should the directors of that 
company who, by fraudulently diverting its assets to themselves, 
have rendered it insolvent, and have deprived it of the power to 
pay its obligation to the Government, be allowed to make such 
collection? Equity was intended to relieve legal debtors against 
all such wrongs and hardships as would be involved in permit- 
ting the collection of purely legal judgments under such circum- 
stances. Equity would not allow it as between a private debtor 
and creditor, and equity demands that we, as representatives of 
the people, shall exercise our unquestioned power to accomplish 
the erids of justice by temporarily staying payment, justas they 
would be accomplished in a court of equity in a contest between 
private persons. 

Although the Government made a legal defense against this 
claim when it was before the Court of Claims for adjudication, 
it has never had its day in court upon any of the equitable de- 
fenses which I now suggest. The Government could not to- 
day assert any of these equities against this company because 
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the obligation to the Government upon which and out of which 
these equities will arise has not matured. But the confessed 


insolvency of the Central Pacific Railroad Company is sufficient 
to invoke the restraining arm of equity, which in this case is 
merely the sound and honest exercise of our discretion, until 
the claims of the Government shall mature and an opportunity 
be offered to have all of the relations of these copartners and of 
these corporations, to each other and to the Government, fully 
revealed, considered, and adjudicated. 

This claim was fully heard and considered by the Committee 
on Appropriations of this Congress, upon a full showing made 
by the attorney representing the company here. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations alter a full hearing decided that the claim 
should not be paid at the present time. We should not now, 
upon a few moments’ consideration, reverse the deliberate judg- 
ment of our Committee on Appropriations and recklessly pay 
$1,800,000 which we know will, either directly or indirectly, find 
its way into the pockets of men who are debtors of this Govern- 
ment to the amount of $77,000,000, 

Thursday, August 16, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the same bill and amendment— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few moments to which I am necessarily 
limited I can do little more than attempt to clear up some con- 
fusion in the minds of gentlemen resu —e from the peculiar 
business systems of the copartnership which is the beneficiary 
of this amendment—the real Southern Pacific Company. It is 
a mere begging of the question for gentlemen on the other side 
to discuss the sacredness and solemnity of a judgment of the 
United States Supreme Court against thisGovernment. Wedo 
not question either the sacredness or the correctness of the 
judgment. 

We admit that it is in all respects correct, and as binding 
upon the conscience of the peopleof the United States and their 
representatives in the Government here as any judgment in an 
action at law can be upon the conscience and honor of a private 
citizen. We do not seek to discredit the judgment in any way, 
nor do we seek to evade any of its obligations. We simply as- 
sert that equities exist infavor of the Government of the United 
States which will speedily matureand which are more than suffi- 
cient to offset the judgment against the United States. Wesay 
that they ought to be submitted to a court of equity and decided 
before the Government shall be compelled to pay to a mere 
agency of an insolvent debtor of the Government nearly $2,000,- 
000 upon a purely legal obligation, simply because that debtor 
had the advantage of having its claim mature before its debt 
matured. 

EQUITY FREQUENTLY STAYS EXECUTIONS ON JUDGMENTS AT LAW 

Such equitable relief against judgments at law are very com- 
mon in ordinary contests between individual citizens. There is 
nothing harsh or unusual in such a proceeding, whether insti- 
tuted in a court of equity, having power upon proper allega- 
tions and proof to restrain the issuance of executions upon judg- 
ments at law, or to a Congress of the United States, havin 
power, without resort to the courts, to stay the paymentof suc 
a judgment until the equities relied upon can be determined. 

Gentlemen have asked why these equities were not long ago 
asserted by the United States Government; why they were not 
pleaded as a defense to the suit brought —_— this claim in the 
Court of Claims. Myanswer is, because a legal claim which has 
not yet matured can never be set up as an equitable defense in 
an action to enforce a legal obligation which has matured ac- 
cording to its terms. The party holding a legal obligation 
which has matured is enti to a judgment at law establish- 
ing the legal liability of the debtor; but when that judgment 
has been rendered and the creditor is about to enforce it, by 
execution or otherwise, the debtor has a right to a to 
equity to restrain any attempt on the part of the judgment 
creditor looking to such enforcement, upon a showing that for 
such reasons as exist in this case it would be unjust and in- 
equitable to permit him to enforce his judgment. 

The gentleman from Lowa [Mr. HENDERSON] has cited the 
statement of Judge Payson, the attorney for the Southern Pa- 
citic Company, before the Committee on Appropriations, when 
he was pleading on behalf of that company for the allowance of 
this claim. Mr. Payson, in that statement, said that the Pacific 
Railway Commission had exonerated the original directors of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company from the charge of wrong- 


fully diverting funds or assets of that com . I stated then, 
in answer to the gentleman from Iowa | Mr. ], that 
Payson’s unsworn 4 tion to that effect is a contra- 


J 

diction of the findings and sworn cominnee re by the 
Pacific Railway Commission. I now refer the gentleman and 
the House to page 82 of the Commission's report, where it 
will be found that the majority of the Commissioners have made 


a direct finding that, through fraudulent contracts made by 
these men as directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
with themselves, they diverted to themselves more than 362,- 
000,000 of the assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

The evidence further shows that they did not stop with the 
making of fraudulent contractsfor construction. Their methods 
of diverting the funds and assets of that company to themselves 
commended itself to them by the large profits which it yielded, 
and they continued for many years to divert the earnings as well 
as the assets of that company to themselves by similar means. 
; INNOCENT STOCKHOLDERS—INNOCENT PEOPLE. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] fears that we 
are doing an injustice to innocent stockholders and bondholders 
of the Southern Pacific Company, by withholding this money 
from that company, because of the alleged sins of four of the 
principal stockholders. 

The gentleman's concern about innocent stockholders and 
bondholders of the Southern Pacific Company is entirely ground- 
less. There are nostockholdersof that company other than the 
copartners and the legal representatives of such of them as are 
deceased, Itis and always has been a close corporation—cor- 
porate only in name and form, but not in substance —and there 
are no bondholders to be affected, for the very excellent reason 
that that company, which was organized for the sole purpose of 
diverting the earnings of established railroads to the pockets of 
its promoters, never issued any bonds, and never owned any rail- 
road property upon which to issue bonds. It is a mere lessee of 
the two systems, a mere private sponge, the function of which 
is to absorb the surplus earnings of the two railroad systems. 

The rent which it pays to each of the companies whose roads 
its leases represents all that the stockholders and bondholders 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company may look to. The payment of this claim 
or the failure to pay it cuts no figure whatever with the stock- 
=" or the bondholders of the companies that own these 
roads, 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal about the innocent 
stockholders and innocent bondholders of the Pacific Railroads, 
and they are constantly paraded in all their helplessness and 
misery before us whenever any attempt is made tocurb the tyr- 
anny or injustice of the great magnates of these railroad systems, 
but they are not conspicuously present when their companies are 
being defrauded of their assets or when their rights are being 
trampled upon by these same magnates. 

There are, unquestionably, such stockholdersand bondholders 
connected with the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, but I venture to assert that 
there are none such connected with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Butif there were, the misfortunes of the innocent stock- 
holders and bondholdersof these gigantic monopolies should not 
cause us_to entirely forget the rights of the innocent people of 
this nation who for thirty years have been made the victims of 
their corporate extortion. 


STATEMENTS ON THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Mr. Speaker, I have had occasion to present these questions 
more fully before the Committee on Pacific Railroads in the 
discussion of the proposed bill for the funding of the debts of 
Central Pacific Railroad Company and other Pacific railroads. 
I desire to present and print in connection with my remarks 
here the arguments which I made before that committee upon 
this subject. 

On June 4, 1894, I made the following statement: 

REMARKS OF HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTRE 
PACIFIC RAILROADS, MONDAY, JUNB 4, 1894. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The 
bill now before the committee provides for funding the debts 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads by issuing 
Government bonds to take up the present mortgage indebted- 
ness of both of those railway systems, the bonds to bear inter- 
est at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, and to be payable at 
intervals for the period of one hundred years. 

I understand that there is also a proposition before the com- 
mittee to fund those debts in a period of fifty years by the issu- 
ance of 3 per cent Government bende. ; 

I protest against the adoption, at this time, of any funding 
measure, because: 

First. The effect of such a measure will be to release the per- 
sonal assets of the directors and stockholders of the Central |’a- 
cific Railroad Company from all liability to the Government on 
account of the present mortgage indebtedness of that railroad 


system. 

7 y. The security offered to the Government for the pay- 
ment of the new series of bonds to be issued under the pro 
funding act is wholly inadequate to insure the payment of the 
bonds, and is no better than the securities which the Gover2- 
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ment now has the right to apply to the satisfaction of the mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

Thirdly. Because both funding propositions extend over a 

riod far in excess of the lifetime of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, which will expire, by the limitations of its char- 
ter, on the ist day of June, 1911, and which is incapable under 
the laws of California of either contracting or meeting any obli- 
gation extending beyond the term of its legal existence. 

Fourthly. Because proceedings are now in progress and about 
to be taken by the Department of Justice of this Government to 
enforce the personal obligations of stockholders and directors of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, in the matter of the bonded in- 
debtedness of that road, which should not be interfered with by 
any legislative action until such legislation shall become abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the rights and interests of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Such legislation is not now necessary, because there is a sink- 
ing fund, created under the Thurman act and other laws, which 
will be sufficient to meet all of the bonds falling due during the 
year 1895 and a part of the year 1896, thus rendering it wholly 
unnecessary for the present Congress to make any provision for 
funding the debt, and unwise to make such provision in view of 
the rights of the Government which will be interfered with if 
not waived by such ee. 

In what I shall say I will deal entirely with the Central Pa- 
cific Railway system, because I have had little occasion to study 
the management of the Union Pacific system, and, as to that sys- 
tem, the appointment of Governmentdirectors by the President 
of the United States has probably placed the country more fully 
in possession of the facts necessary to intelligent action on your 
part in dealing with it. 

Addressing myself to the first ground of objection, it will be 
necessary for me to review, in outline at least, the history of 
the construction and management of the Central Pacific Railroad 
and its branches, because [ shall contend that the directors of 
that railroad company, by means of fraudulent contracts with 


ee 


themselves, amassed enormous fortunes which are now subject | 


in equity to the payment of the entire bonded debt of that rail- 
road system, and which are much more than sufficient to satisfy 
that indebtedness. 

THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


TheCentral Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated under 
the laws of California on the Ist day of June, 1861. Its pro- 
moters were Leland Stanford, C.P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, 
E. B. Crocker, and Charles Crocker. These promoters consti- 
tuted at that time a copartnership, the’ contemplated business 
of which was the construction and operation of a system of rail- 
roads, including a transcontinental road. For the purpose of 
carrying out the part of their enterprise which consisted of tho 
transcontinental line, they organized the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, reserving to themselves absolute control of its 
business affairs and stock. 

For several years prior to that time, Government aid for the 
construction of a transcontinental road had been advocated in 
Congress, and the military necessity for more closely connecting 
the eastern and western borders of our country, caused by the 
outbreak of the rebellion, greatly improved the prospect for se- 
curing such Government aid, and for the location of the aided 
line entirely within the region that remained loyal to the Union 
in that struggle. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company, under the direction 
of this copartnership, at once entered the field as a competitor 
for Government aid in the construction of such a road with such 
success that in the act of July 1, 1862, providing for land and 
bond subsidies for the construction of such a road, it was ex- 
pressly named as one of the companies to be subsidized. 

Unlike the Union Pacific Company, which was incorporated 
by the act of July 1, 1862, theCentral Pacific Railroad Company, 
while securing all of the privileges and subsidies provided for 
in the act, was left entirely to the private control of its stock- 
holders and its privately chosen directors. 

The immensity of the work of constructing a railroad across 
the Rocky Mountain and Sierra Nevada systems was greatly 
overestimated by Congress, as well as by the people of the coun- 
try, who knew very little of the region to be traversed, and the 
princely subsidies given to the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany were p rtioned to that overestimate. 

The bond subsidy given to the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for the whole length of its road from Ogden to Sacramento 
averaged $36,000 per mile. In addition to this it was given an 
poe of land comprising, if consolidated, a territory 734 miles 
in length by 2) miles in width. In addition’to all this the com- 
pany was permitted, by an act passed in 1864, to mortgage its 
road and franchise to private capitalists to the extentof another 
$36,000 per mile. 

Of the entire distance, not more than 200 milescould becalled 
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mountain building by any liberality of construction; and of the 
remaining 537 miles, three-fourths was built upon the natural 
grade upon which a slight embankment of light soil was thrown 
up for the purpose of leveling the surface, at an entire cost of 
construction not exceeding $25,000 per mile according to the 
then prevailing market value of materials and labor. 

The mountain building was in places very expensive, but upon 
the whole the Government bond subsidy, independentof the pri- 
vate mortgage of which I havespoken, and independently of the 
land subsidy, must have been sullicient to construct and equip 
the entire road, leaving the amount secured by the first mortgage 
and by the sale of the granted lands as a surplus, if the work of 
construction had been honestly and economically performed. 

The gross earnings of the road have beech at all times suffi- 
cient to yield a handsome net return above the honest an 
nomical cost of operation, measured by the market value 
pairs, supplies, lubor, ete. But the books of the Central Pacitic 
Railroad Company show that the large gross earnings were {i 
several years almost entirely absorbed by extravagantly high 
expenses of repair and operation, and for years show that such 
expenses more than consumed the gross earnings, making an ap- 
parent showing of loss instead of profit in the operation of the 
road. 

Itis upon thisshowing of enormous cost of construction, equip- 
ment, repair, and operation that the representatives of the Cen- 
tral Pacitic Railroad Company now ask this Government for 
unusual leniency in dealing with its obligations to the Govern- 
ment; in abandoning its legal and equitable claims against the 
stockholders and directors of that company, and in making 
liberal provisions for the continued control of that road by its 
original promoters and their successors in interest. 

Based upon this showing, Mr. Huntington the other day said 
to this committee, referring to the relations existing between 
the Government and the Central Pacific Railroad Company: 

The Government has reaped all the benefits and the present shareholders 
little or nothing. * * * The Government has done everything for itself 


in this matter, but it has done nothing for me. I have paid more thanI 
have got out of this property. 


INCORPORATING PIRATES. 

Looking back over the history of the Central Pacifie Rail- 
road, its construction, equipment, and management, we [ind a 
ready explanation of this apparent paradox. The Central !’a 
cific Railroad Company was absolutely controlled at all times 
by Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Charlies Croker 
(Mr. E. B. Croker, a silent partner at the beginning, died at an 
early date in the enterprise). These gentlemen were copart- 
ners, and the company was 2 mere agency of their copartner- 
ship. They organized the contract and finance company, a cor- 
poration in form, but in fact a mere agency of the copartner- 
ship. 

Its stock was entirely owned by the copartnership of which I 
have spoken. As directors of the Central Pacitic Railroad Com- 
pany these copartnersentered into contracts with this dummy 
contract company, which they owned, for the construction of the 
Central Pacitic Railroad and its branches at prices sufficient to 
absorb all of the available assets of the Central Pacific Ruilroad 
Company, including the first and second mortgage bonds of 
which I have spoken. 

The Contract and finance Company, acting under the absolute 
control of these copartners, procured the actual work of con- 
struction to be done at the lowest possible cost,and the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the actual cost (which it 
was their duty as directors to save to the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company) was divided among the directors dealing with 
each other as copartners. All this has been shown in various 
proceedings by the testimony of tho gentlemen whom I have 
named as copartners. 

It appears very conclusively in the testimony and reports of 
the Pacific Railway Commission, which investigated this whole 
matter in 1887; it also appears by the testimony of Charles 
Crocker, and Leland Stanford in various proceedings, and it 
substantially appears by the statement of Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
made before this committee about ten dvys ago. 

While presiding as a judge of the superior court of San Fran- 
cisco, I had occasion to take the testimony of Charles Crocker 
and of several other persons connected with the Central and 
Southern Pacific Railway systems on the very question of the 
relations of these gentlemen to each other and to David D. Col- 
ton, who for some years was admitted toa smuail interest—L think 
a one-ninth interest—in their copartnership. 

In the course of the testimony of Charlies Crocker a deposi- 
tion was produced which had been subscribed «nd sworn to by 
him in another proceeding some four years previously. 

In that deposition Mr. Crockerexpress!y testified that he and 
Huntington, Stanford, and Hopkins hud always been copartners 
in the railroad business; that the railroad companies which had 
been organized incorporate forms were mere agencies of the ¢ 
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the copartnership and used and treated as mere agencies, and 

at the profits resulting from the enterprises conducted by or 
in the name of the corporations had been divided among the co- 
partners according to their interests. The testimony of the 
nominal presidents and directors of several of the side corpora- 
tions was to the same effect precisely, so far as the management 
and control of those corporations was concerned. « 

ASSETS FRAUDULENTLY DIVERTED. 


It has been conceded by all of the promoters of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, living and dead, that they contracted 
with themselves for the construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road and its branches. The evidence of this is very clearly set 
forth in the report of the Pacific Railway Commission, and itis 
admitted by Mr. Huntington in his statement to this committee. 

These gentlemen, admitting that as directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company they had made contracts on behalf of 
that company with themselves, attempt to justify that course 
by the statement that, as directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, they could not find anybody else to deal with; 
that they took the contracts on better terms than they could get 
anybody else to take them, and further said that— 

When it is said that they were trustees, if shew did occupy such relations, 
it was merely technical, for they represented only their own interest on both 
sides, there being no one else concerned in the transaction. They became 
the incorporators of the company that was to build the road, subscribed for 
its stock, and were the only subscribers. 

(See message of President Cleveland accompanying report of 
Pacific Railway Commission. ) 

Of course the relation of the Central Pacific Railroad to the 
Government in the matter of its obligation to pay the second- 
mortgage bonds issued by the Government, in addition to its 
obligation to the holders of the first-mortgage bonds, makes the 
claim that the directors were responsible to none but themselves 
for their contracts with themselves absurd, and, under well-set- 
tled and universally applied principles of equity jurisprudence. 
their contracts made with themselves while they were acting as 
directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company are presumed 
to huve been fraudulent, and the burden of proof rests upon 
them, in equity, to prove, by a preponderance of evidence, that 
those contracts were in all respects fair and just. 

The existence of acopartnership relation between these di- 
rectors strengthens the presumption of fraud, and raises the 
transactions to the bad eminence of fraudulent conspiracies. 

But it is not necessary to rely upon the presumption of fraud 
in dealing with the contracts of which I have spoken. There is 
direct and abundant evidence that such contracts were fraudu- 
lent and were entered into upon a prearranged purpose to divert 
the funds and earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad Compan 
to the private pocketsof the copartners, and that they were use 
effectively to completely accomplish that purpose. 

The most immediate available evidence of the fraudulent char- 
acter of these contracts is contained in the testimony accom- 

nying the report of the Pacific Railway Commission, but there 
iy other and ample evidence of it in the testimony given in va- 
rious cases by the copartners themselves. 

For a general summary of the fraudsin these contracts shown 
by the evidence, I respectfully refer the committee to e 82 
of the report of the Pacific Railway Commission, from which it 
pnt as nearly as can be ascertained by the commission from 
the evidence, that the total amount paid by the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company for construction was $120,872,529.69; that the 
total cost of construction was $58,301,831.85, leaving a surplus 
profit on the construction contracts, to be divided among the 
copartners, of $62,570,697.84, all of which was paid in the stocks 
and bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. Of this 
payment the majority of the commission says: 

All of this consideration was paid to Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and 
Crocker, and was voted to themselves by their own votes. 

As a concrete sample of the frauds which characterize all of 
these construction contracts, I cite the case of the construction 
of the California and Oregon Railroad from Delta to the State 
line, as set forth by the Pacific Railway Commission on pages 
79 and 80 of its — It there appears that the contract price 
of the section of that road built under contract with the Pacific 
Improvement Company was $8,340,000, while the total cost of 
construction was only $3,505,609.32. This contract price was 
paid in stock and bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, voted to the Pacific Improyement Company (really to the 
copartnership) by the votes of Stanford, Huntington, and 
Crocker. This single transaction shows a diversion of nearly 
$5,000,000 of the assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
to the copartnership. But that is not all. It further appears 
by the report that the California and Oregon Railroad was mort- 
gaged for $11,800,000, and noaccount of the money secured by this 
mortgage seems to have been made to the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company out of the assets of which the road was built. 


Byte copa that these corporations had always been controlled 


The early contracts of this series were made with the Contract 
and Finance Company, which was disincorporated in 1875, al- 
though it had been marvelously prosperous, andalthoughthe field 
of its peculiar usefulness was still open toenormous profits, a new 
corporation called the Western Development Company was or- 
ganized to take its place and toserve the purposes which it had 
served so well, during the period of its existence, as an agency 
for diverting the earnings of the railroads controlled by the co- 
partnership into the pockets of the partners. 

DESTRUCTION OF EVIDENCE. 

The books of the Contract and Finance Company have not been 
accessible to any of the courts or commissions that have at- 
tempted to investigate these contracts. They suddenly disap- 
pear, and the suddenness and ey connected with their dis- 
appearance indicates very conclusively that they were destroyed 
by the direction of the copartners in order to cover up the evi- 
dence of fraud which they furnished. They would show the 
earnings of the copartners upon the fraudulent contractsawarded 
by themselves as directors of the Central Pacific Railroad. 

The Pacific Railway Commission took the testimony of all 
persons supposed to have any knowledge of those books, and its 
summary of that testimony on page 77 of its report is certainly 
interesting. But the destruction of these books doesnotin any 
way militate against the case of fraud which can be made by the 
Government against the directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company in the making of these contracts; because, as I 
have said, the tens tema comes to the aid of the injured party 
and requires the trustee dealing with himself with respect to 
the trust transactions to show that his dealings with himself 
were in all respect sfair and honest. Besides, there is other evi- 
dence sufficient to affirmatively show the fraudulent character 
of these contracts. 

UNLAWFUL USE OF MONEY. ‘ 

Again, it appears that this copartnership, for the purpose of 
covering up its fraudulent transactions, and for the purpose in 
some cases of securing additional favors from State and munici- 
pal governments or of preventing adverse action by such gov- 
ernments, or the pursuit of remedies against them for wrong- 
doing, have expended large sums of money unlawfully for which 
they should be made, as directors of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, to account. " 

On page 84 of the Report of the Pacific Railway Commission 
appears a summary of evidence taken by that committee, show- 
ing an expenditure of $4,818,355.67, a great part if not all of 
which the commission declares to have been doubtless used in 
influencing elections and for other improper purposes. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONTINUOUS FRAUDS. 

The methods pursued in dealing with the Contract and Fi- 
nance Company, preceded by similar transactions with the firm 
of Charles Crocker & Co., were immediately succeeded by simi- 
lar dealings with the Western DevelopmentCompany, and when 
this latter company had carried on its unhallowed business as 
long as it wasdeemed safe to continue it, it was disincorporated 
and the Pacific Improvement Company was organized by the 
same copartners for the same purpose. Shortly after the or- 
ganization of the Pacific Improvement Company a new method 
of diverting the earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was devised, namely, the organization of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company of Kentucky, to which the Central Pacific Rail- 
road was leased at a rental so low as to yield nothing to the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company beyond the unqualified re- 
quirements of the law. All advantages secured by this lease 
passed through the Southern Pacific Company into the pockets 
of the same copartnership which owned and controlled the latter 
company. 

The evidence taken by the Pacific Railway Commission shows 
that, not only in the matter of construction, but in all repair 
work and supplies for the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
the latter company was required to pay exorbitant prices to 
these side companies, which, as I have stated, were mere agen- 
cies for the diversion of its funds and earnings to the copartner- 


ship. 

eer, sirs, I claim that there is accessible to the Government 
— facie evidence against the directors of the Central Pacific 

ailroad Company, whom I have designated as copartners, sul- 
ficient to show that they have fraudulently diverted enough of 
the assets and earnings of that company to satisfy the entire 
bonded indebtedness for which this Government is responsible. 

The members of that copartnership have become multimil!- 
lionaires by the processes which I have outlined, and they hold 
to-day the ultimate proceeds of those diverted funds in quantity 
and value ample to satisfy all of the bonded indebtedness of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. 

INVOLUNTARY TRUSTEES. 
I hold that they are involuntary trustees of those ultimate 
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proceeds for the satisfaction of the purposes to which the di- 
verted funds should have been applied, namely, the payment of 
the bonded indebtedness of the road. 

There can be no question about the application of the princi- 

ple of equity jurisprudence which holds the person diverting 
unds which should be applied to a particular purpose as an 
involuntary trustee of those funds for the purpose from which 
he diverts them and for the benefit of the persons to be either 
enriched or relieved by their proper application. And equity 
will follow the diverted funds through all transactions into 
which those funds and their proceeds pass, and will hold the 
ultimate proceeds of those funds to be trust property in the 
same sense in which the diverted funds would beif still held by 
the wrongdoer and for the same purposes to which the funds 
should have been devoted. 

It is said that the diverted funds were mingled with other 
funds properly belonging to the copartners, and that the ulti- 
mate proceeds, of which I now speak, are very largely the pro- 
ceeds of private funds honestly invested. But, sirs, the ming- 
ling of the trust fund with other funds does not inany way oper- 
ate to the prejudice of thisGovernment. It was not the fauit of 
this Government that funds to which it had an equitable right 
were mingled with other peeeess funds and used for private pur- 
poses. Equity attaches the trust character to the ultimate pro- 
ceeds of the entire investment of which the diverted funds, or 
their proceeds, constituted a part, and the whole is subject to 
the equitable claim of this Government. 

The fact that the Central Pacific Railroad Company, with 
which the Government contracted, was absolutely controlled by 
a copartnership, which stood behind the corporation preventing 
the execution of its promises and obligations to the Government; 
the fact that these directors were the copartners controlling 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and used it as a mere 
dummy to extractland and bond subsidies from this Government 
for their benefit; the fact that these directors confessedly con- 
tracted with themselves for works of construction and repair and 
for supplies for the Central Pacific Railroad Company; these 
facts alone give rise to the presumption in equity that the con- 
tracts were fraudulent, and puts upon the directors and their suc- 
cessors the burden of proving that they were fair and honest. 

Beyond this it appears affirmatively, and with practical con- 
clusiveness, from evidence available to the Government, that the 
contracts were actually fraudulent and that vast sums of money 
were diverted through them to the copartnership. 

Upon these facts the ordinary rules of equity jurisprudence 
afford ample means for the protection of the Government against 
the consequences of the wrong by which the payment of the 
debt was avoided. 

The fortunes of the directors, including the assets of those 
who are dead, are more thanample to satisfy all of the demands 
of the Government, and should be resorted to while they are 
available. These rules of equity are rigidly applied and en- 
forced in ordinary cases; why should we abandon them in this 
ease? The magnitude of afraud does not in any way modify the 
rule of equity applying to it, and there is no conceivable reason 
why we should fail to assert our equitable rights in this case, 
Seend except that we be deterred by the magnitude of the 

aud, 


NO ADVANTAGE IN FUNDING THE DEBTS. 

The funding of the debt will estop the Government from pur- 
ae equitable remedy against the fraudulent directors of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company and against their estates. 
Why should the Government cut off this ample remedy by fund- 
ing the debt which ought to be paid, and which would have been 
paid but for this fraudulent diversion of funds? Whatconsider- 
ation is offered to the Government as a compensation for aban- 
doning this plain and sufficient remedy? hat security is of- 
fered to the Government as a substitute for this remedy 
solutely nothing is offered which is not now either at law or in 
equity subject to the Government's claim. The funding bill 

l postpone this accounting to — future generations. It 
will result in the ultimate payment of the entire second-mort- 
gage indebtedness of the Central Pacific Railroad Company b 
the Government at an absolute loss; and, worst of all, it will 
perpetuate the monopoly of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany upon the industries and commerce of the entire Pacific 

lope; yes, and of the East as well, in all of its dealings with 
the West. 

In addition to this equitable remedy, there is a legal remedy 
against the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of California, under which the Central Pacific Railroad 

mpany wasorganized. Under the lawsof California the stock- 
holders of the Central Pacific Railroad Company are personally 
liable for the proportion of the debts of that corporation which 
their stock bore to the entire stock of the corporation issued at 
the time of the transaction. That legal remedy is, however, not 
available until the assets of the corporation have been first ex- 
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hausted, and that legal remedy, as well as the equitable remedy, 
will be forever lost by the passage of any funding bill, or of any 
bill such as is proposed. 

Now, as to my second. ground of objection to the proposed 
funding bill: The act of 1862, under which the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company accepted its subsidy of land and bonds, not 
merely the aided portions of the Central Pacific Railroad, but 
all of its branch lines and other property are immediately sub- 
ject to the claim of the Government upon default in the pay- 
ment of any of the bonds. Morethan this, the actof 1862, mak- 
ing the grant of lands, provides that the act may be added to, 
altered, amended, or repealed at any time, having due regard * 
for the rights of the companies accepting its terms. Under 
that provision Congress has a right to so amend that act as to 
prevent the issuance of any further patents to the grant lands 
until the bonded debt shall be paid, and this regardless of any 
transactions which the directorsof the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company may have entered into with themselves or with other 
persons concerning such land. 

These rights existing under the law as it now stands are 
broader and afford more complete security for the payment of 
the bonds than the proposed mortgage to be made upon the 
passage of the funding bill. We would therefore gain abso- 
utely nothing by funding, and we would surrender the only 
means that in my judgment this Government will ever have 
available to enforce the payment of that bonded indebtedness. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC INCAPABLE OF CONTRACTING BEYOND JUNE 1, 1912, 

Now, as to my third ground of objection, it is only necessary 
to say that the Central Pacific Railroad Company, which isa 
corporation existing under the laws of the State of California, 
was organized on the Ist day of June, 1862, for the period of fifty 

ears, a period absolutely fixed by the laws of California as the 

imit of corporate life in that State. 

It is impossible, under the laws of California, to revive that 
corporation or in any way to extend its legal existence or to 
transfer its rights or obligations to any succeeding corporation, 
save and except that before the expiration of its charter it may 
sell its property, and that after its demise its debts may be paid 
through a process of trusteeship estiblished for the benefit of 
the stockholders. It has no right or power to contract for the 
performance of any obligation to be performed after the ter- 
mination of its legal existence, and it will have no power to per- 
form any such obligation after that time. 

It is, therefore, idle for this Government to make any funding 
or other settlement of the Central Pacific Railroad's bonded in- 
debtedness which shall require a period of more than sixteen 
years for its completion. Any contract on the part of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company accepting the terms of a funding 
measure beyond that period would be ultra vires and void. 

EXISTING RIGHTS SHOULD NOT BE DISTURBED. 

As to my fourth objection to the funding measure, I need say 
only that the time is now nearly at hand when the legal and 
equitable remedies of which I have spoken against the etock- 
holders and directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
will be available to the Government. Why should they be in- 
terfered with? Whyshould the Attorney-General be hampered 
in such proceedings as he may now under the law be enabled 
to take in order to enforce the payment of these Government 
bonds? 

Mr. BELL. Have any steps been taken to enforce the per- 
sonal liability of the stockholders of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road—most of them, I believe, are dead? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ido not know of any such proceedings hav- 
ing been taken against any of the stockholders, except such 
steps as have been recently taken by Attorney-General Olney 
against the estateof Leland Stanford. Iknow that he has caused 
a claim to be presented against the estate of Leland Stanford for 
the sum of $15,000,000, as the proportion of Mr. Stanford's liabil- 
ity as a stockholder for the debt of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company to this Government. 

The question is asked why these steps were not taken long ago; 
why they were delayed until this period, when the bonded indebt- 
edness of the Central Pacific Railroad Company is about to fall 
due, and to atime when the enforcement'of such legal and equita- 
ble remedies must be extremely embarrassing because of the 
proximity of the maturity of those bonds. Ican only answer that 
by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of the United States against the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, rendered in 1878, and which the Pacific Railway Commis- 
sion very aptly denominates unfortunate, it was decided that no 
such suit could be maintained by the United States Government 
to recover ears riated assets from the directors until after 
the maturity of the debt. 

The result of this decision, as stated by the Pacific Railway 
Commission, is as follows: 


The United States can not sue because the debt is not due. Thecorpora- 
tion will not sue because it is controlled by the wrongdoers, The stock- 
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holders dare not sue because under the laws of California they are per- 
'sonally liable for the obligations of the company. 

The rule laid down in that decision has sheltered the directors 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company for more than a quar- 
ter of a century from the consequences of the fraudulent acts 
which I have merely outlined. 

Now that the time is rapidly approaching when they can be 
compelled to account for those transactions, and either prove 
that they were fair and honest or pay over the proceeds which 
they wrongfully secured by these methods, why should we 
hasten to enact laws relieving themof their legal and equitable 
responsibilities? Should wenotrather wait until their contem- 
plated default in the pees of the second-mortgage bonds 
shall make them and their assets subject to the eaultcbio claim 
of the United States, founded upon the wrongs involved in di- 
verting the funds of the Central Pacific Railroad Compan 
through contracts with themselves, and until their legal liabil- 
ity as stockholders shall be enforceable under the laws of Cali- 
fornia? Nothing isto be gained to the Governmentof the United 
States by the passage of the funding bill. We have nothing to 
gain, but everything to lose by such a course, and we have noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain by allowing the law, asit now 
stands, to fix and determine the obligations of these people and 
their estates to the United States Government. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 

But greater than all questions concerning the collection of 
the debt of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads is the future 
of railroading. Shall the railroads of the future be private mo- 
nopolies or public highways? As private monopolies they have 
mercilessly levied tribute upon the industries and commerce of 
the whole people of this country. They have built up and de- 
stroyed cities and towns by arbitrarily furnishing or denying 
railroad facilities tothem. They have enriched their favorites, 
engaged in commercial or industrial pursuits, by a system of 
special contracts which gave them ee over their 
rivals, and they have ruined their opponents, political and other- 
wise, by unjust discriminations against them. 

They have levied tribute for transportation without regard 
to the value of the service involved, and measured a by the 
necessities of the shipper or the advantages to him of having 
his goods immediately transferred to the point of consignment. 
In other words, their standard of freight c s has been 
‘fall that the traffic will bear.” They have made the shippers’ 
profit a supreme test in the matter of fixing freight charges. 

The prosperity of inland communities has served but to en- 
rich the railroad monopolies controlling their transportation. 

These general suggestions apply to all railroads which are 
under the absolute control of private companies or individuals, 
but they have special application to the Pacific railroads. The 
people of the Pacific coast have been for twenty-five years at 
the mercy of these monopolies. They have waited patiently, 
but not withoutanxiety, for the day of accounting and readjust- 
ment which they ho might bring relief to them. 

How shall that relief come? Clearly not by a mere change of 
private owners of these roads. That might afford some indi- 
vidual satisfaction, but it will bring no substantial relief to the 
people of California. It would leave the same system in oper- 
ation with the same common motive of human avarice to arbi- 
trarily fix conditions of service and transportation rates. I look 
for no philanthropy in the private operation of railroads. Mo- 
nopoly power isa resistless temptat to ay exactions 
with most men. And the men who are strongly inspired by 
sentiments opposed to avarice are very unlikely, under present 
conditions, to become the controllers of railway systems. 

The way out of our present difficulty must be by the elimina- 
tion of the monopoly element in railroading. here, then, 
does the monopoly lie? Manifestly inthe rightof way and road- 
bed. Cars and locomotives could be multiplied, concentrated, 
and distributed, according to the requirements of business, 
more freely, more rapidly, more satisfactorily than could the 
common trucks and wagons of the old transportation period if 
railroads were as free tothe competition of all common carriers 
as are the turnpike roads. The railroad is but an improved 
— highway. It is but the turnpike road with railslaid u 

t for the accommodation of new and better and swifter vehicles. 
Why should the turnpike road be maintained by the public for 
the general advantage of the whole people and the improved 
road which the exigencies of modern industry and commerce 
absolutely compel the people to use be made the private mo- 
nopoly of individuals and companies engaged in transporting 
the peop'e and their freight? 

IT am not in favor of the operation of railroads by the public, 
because such operation is not nece in order to do away 
with the aenapely: Perfectly free open competition of 
private operators is the safest and most certain means of secur- 

g the best interests of all. Such competition will always give 
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to the people the best service that can possibly be rendered at 
the minimum of cost, while affording a constant stimulus to aj] 
——— common carriers to vie with each other in affordine 
the best and sa.est means of transportation at such minimum of 
cost. Such service I am very certain, and I believe the experi- 
ence of the world demonstrates the correctness of this view, 
would be much betterand much cheaper than any public service 
which could possibly be furnished. The solution of the railroad 
monopoly problem lies in making the rights of way and road- 
beds of all railroads public highways in the fullest sense, and in 
allowing private carriers to freely compete with each other for 
traffic over such roads under conditions and limitations fixed by 


public authority. 
FORECLOSE THE MORTGAGE. 


In January, 1895, the first installment of the bonded indebted- 
ness of the Central Pacific Railroad Company will fall due, and 
during the year 1895 something over $6,000,000 will accrue, and 
alike amount of the first-mortgage indebtedness will fall due dur- 
ing the same year. 

here is money enough in the sinking fund, created under 
legal requirements, together with obligations of the Govern- 
ment which may be offset against the second-mortgage obliga- 
tions falling due to the Government, to pay all of the first and 
second mortgage bonds falling due within the year 1895 and for 
a portion of the year 1896. 

t is therefore quite unnecessary, in any view of this matter, to 
take any action during the present Congress that willin any way 
interfere with the hee legal and equitable rights of the Gov- 
ernment against the directors or stockholders of ths Central 
Pacific Railroad ee 

Mr. KYLE. It is claimed—I do not say that it is my opinion— 
but it is claimed that the sinking fund created under the Thur- 
man act must all be applied to the payment of first-mortgage 
bonds, and that none oi that fund can be applied to the payment 
of the second-mortgage bonds of the Government. What is your 
opinion on that proposition? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have not looked into that question. It 
seems to have been conceded always that the sinking fund so 
created was to be applied to the payment of both first and sec- 
ond-mortgage bonds. I was not aware that any such question 
had arisen, and [ am not prepared to answerit. But if my view 
of the whole matter be correct, it would really be better for the 
Government if that position be correct, because if none of the 
sinking fund can be applied to the payment of second-mortgage 
bonds, then we may expect that the company will make default 
in the payment of those bonds as soon as the first installment 
shall fall due in January next,and this will immediately open 
upall legal and equitable remedies of the Government against 
the directors and stockholders, which remedies would otherwise 
be held practically in abeyance until the exhaustion of the sink- 
ing fund. 

As the Government will be obliged to pay the first-mortgage 
indebtedness of the Central Pacific Railroad, if it shall take the 
road on foreclosure, or allow for its payment out of the assets of 
the road, in case the road shall be sold upon such foreclosure, 
it does not matter ultimately to the Government to which mort- 
gage the sinking fund shall be applied. So that, in my judg- 
ment, the rule which will hasten the commencement and con- 
clusion of legal proceedings against the directors and stock- 
holders will be most advantageous to the Government. 

Mr. BELL. What, if any, specific remedies do you suggest 
to the committee as a substitute for the funding measure now 
under consideration? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I propose that there be no Congressional in- 
terference with the existing contractural relations between tho 
Government and the Pacific railroads; that the obligations of 
the companies and of their directors and stockholders bo al- 
lowed to continue just as they are fixed by the laws under which 
they arose until the default in the payment in some portion of 
the mortgage indebtedness shall enable the Government to pro- 
ceed with foreclosure proceedings,and with such other proceed- 
ings as may be r to secure and to enforce its rights. The 
Government can not, by legislation, in any way extend or in- 
crease its rights against any of the parties concerned. One party 
to a contract can never make the obligations of the contract 
more favorable to himself by any action which he may take look- 
ing to that purpose after the contract has been executed. 

The same rule applies to governments in that respect that ap- 
plies to individaals. A government can not, by legislation con- 
cerning contracts which it has made with private individuals, 
increase the burdens of such contracts to the other party or in- 
crease the advantages of such contracts to itself. 

If any legislation, either or conceivable, shall have 
any effect upon the terms or obligations of the contract in ques- 
tion it must be to relinquish some right of the United States 
Government. and not to create any new rights for the Govern- 
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ment, or to extend or perfect any of those that nowexist. lam 
in favor of having foreclosure proceedings instituted against 
the Pacific railroads just as soon as they, or any of them, shall 
have made default in the payment of any portion of the mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

lam in favor of having the roads sold to satisfy the Govern- 
ment mortgage, subject, of course, to the first-mortgage bonds 
in so far as such bonds are equitably prior to the Government 
bonds. {fam in favor of having the Government purchase the 
rouds at such sale at a reasonable valuation above the first-mort- 
gage indebtedness, the excess to be credited to the railroad 
companies on account of the second-mortgage indebtedness. I 
am in favor of having the Government make liberal bids for 
each of the roads, even to the extent of paying, by crediting on 
the second mortgage, much higher prices than the roads are 
really worth in the market. 

For example, Governor Pattison, in his report asa member 
of the Pacific Railway Commission, states as a result of the evi- 
dence taken by that commission that the present cost of repro- 
ducing the Unionand Kansas Pacific Railroads would be $41,657,- 
500; that the amount of the first-mortgage indebtedness, prior 
to the Government's lien upon those roads, is $35,058,512, leav- 
ing a margin of value to be applied to the payment of the Gov- 
ernment s second mortgage of $1,598,988; that the cost of repro- 
ducing the Central Pacific Railroad would be $34,500,000, the 
first-mortgage indebtedness prior tothe Government's lien being 
$27,855,080, leaving a margin to be applied to the payment of the 
Government’s second-mortgage bonds of $6,644,320; that the first 
mortgage on the Central Branch Railroad is $226,000 more than 
the present cost of reproducing thatroad; that the cost of repro- 
ducing the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad would be $2,372,700, 
the first mortgage thereon being $1,628,320, leaving a margin to 
be applied to the satisfaction of the Government’s second mort- 
gage of $744,380; the total cost of reproducing all of these roads 
being $80,534,200; the aggregate first-mortgage indebtedness of 
the roads being $56,772,512; the total margin to be applied by 
the entire system to the satisfaction of the Government's second- 
mortgage bonds, $13,761,688, to meet a debt to the Government 
amounting on December 1, 1887, to $122,482,106.32. 

Now, the roads are worth just whatit would cost to reproduce 
them, and the roads which 1 have named are therefore worth, 
collectively, just $13,761,688 above the first-mortgage bonds rest- 
ing as incumbrances upon them prior to the Government lien. In 
my judgment the Governmentshould take the roads, even if they 
should be obliged to allow, on account of the second-mortgage in- 
debtedness, twice the market value of the roads over and above 
the first-mortgage indebtedness, and that the Governmentshould 
then pursue the persons and estates of the directors and stock- 
holders of the roads to recover the balance of the indebtedness, 
after the allowance which I have suggested on account of the 
purchase of the railroads. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Do you think that the Government should 
go into the business of operating these railroads? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; I am not in favor of the operation of 
these railroads or of any railroads by the Government, unless 
circumstances shall make such operation by the Government a 
necessity. I am in favor of the absolute ownership and control 
of the right of way, roadbed, and depots of these roads and of 
all railroads by the Government; the roads to be open, under 
Government control and supervision, to the operation of the 
trains of all common carriers desiring to use the roads upon 
equal terms, the character of cars and trains, the qualifications 
of engineers and conductors, and the making and enforcement 
of time schedules, and all other other matters involved in the 
harmonious operation of trains to be absolutely fixed, deter- 
mined, controlled, and enforced by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment. I would have the Union Pacific and Centra: Pacilic 
Railroads from Ceuncil Bluffs, lowa, to Oakland, Cal., made a 
continuous public highway, provided with steel tracks for the 
accommodation of the most modern vehicles of transportation. 

This would entirely eliminate the monopoly element now in- 
volved in railroading which has been, and must ever be while 
it continues, a curse and a blight to all people and to all inter- 
ests that depend upon railroads for transportation. It would 
give to the people all along the lineof those railroads the bene- 

t of the most perfect competition among carriers in the trans- 
tation of freight and passengers without the expense or waste 
volved in the construction of unnecessary competing lines, 
which after all do not compete, but by pooling with the orig- 
inal monopoly continue the oppression of the people, and simply 
divide the fruits of the oppression that were formerly enjoyed 
alone by the original monopoly. It is suggested that this is 
ternalism. Ido not believe that it is worth while disput- 
ng about termsor epithets that may be applied toany proposed 
orm. If the reform itself be understood, it matters little 
what its friends or opponents may call it. To my mind it is in 
n@ sense paternalism. 
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The present system of granting monopoly privileges to pri- 
vate individuals for the contro! of public highways, and the ex- 
tortion of monopoly returns by virtue of the powers farmed out 
to them by the Government, is a system of paternalism worse 
than any other that could possibly be applied to the control and 
use of public highways. lt is a system of paternalism that se- 
lects a few children of the state as favorites of the paternal 
government, and gives to those favorites the legal right and 
legal power to oppress and rob the grea their unfa- 
vored brethren. <A system of true paternalism, in which the 
Government would conduct the entire business of railroad trans- 
portation.for the equal benefit of all the children of the state, 
would be infinitely better than the present system; but, in my 
judgment, it is not the best. 

The absolute ownership and control of the highway by the 
Government, allowing all citizens engaged in railroad transpor- 
tation as commoncarriers to usesuch highway upon equal terms 
and giving to all the rest of the people the benetit of the most 
perfect competition of individual carriers over such highways, 
is the best possible means of preserving individual freedom and 
equality among our citizens in all of their enterprises and the 
best means possible of avoiding the present unquestionable ten- 
deney toward universal paternalism by doing away with the 
stepmother’s method now pursued by the state in giving mo- 
nopoly advantages to favored children, by the exercise of which 
they can reduce their brethren to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their enrichment. 

[ hoid that the public function in railroad transportation ex- 
tends only to the elimination of railroad menepels by taking 
away the present private control of individuals and corporations 
over the highway. and that the use of the highway being thus 
secured to the whole people upon equal terms the transportation 
of freight and passengers over such roads becomes and should 
always remain a private function. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Now, is not that the whole secret of your 
fight against this funding proposition—that you desire to put 
your theory of the Government ownership and control over rail- 
road highways into practical operation, and that you see in the 
present situation of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads a 
iirst-class opportunity to try your experiment on a large scale? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is one of my objects, and I am free to 
say itis my principal object, because | regard the future of rail- 
road transportation across this continent as of vastly greater 
importance than even the collection of the enormous debt now 
owed by the Pacific railroads to the Government. I am desir- 
ous that the Government shall enforce the obligations of the 
Pacific railroads when they fall due, and upen default in the 
payment of such obligations, that the Government shall fore- 
close its mortgage, make provision for the first mortgage, and 
take the roads at a fair valuation, even by making a liberal bid 
above the fair value of the roads. ButIsee nothing in the fund- 
ing proposition that is of any advantage to the Government or 
to the people. It affords no security which the Government 
does not now possess, and it waives rights and remedies by 
which every dollar of the Government's claim against the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, atleast, can be revoyered. 

The funding bill has substantially but two features. First, to 
release the directors and stockholders of the Central Pacilic 
Railroad Company and their estates from their present legal 
and equitable obligations to the Government, giving to the di- 
rectors and their successors asa mere gratuity about $75,000,000, 
which they fraudulently diverted from the assetsof the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company and which should have been pre- 
served to and by that company asa sacred fund to meet its obli- 
gations to this Government. 

The other feature is tocontinue the Pacific railroads under the 
same private management for more than another generation with 
the same powers of extortion and oppression which have been 
exercised so disastrously to the people of the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. 

The futility of funding the debts of the Pacific railroads is 
very well shown by Governor Pattison’s report, to which I have 
already referred, the closing sentence of which is as follows: 

At present prices of railroad construction it is evident that from the prop- 
erties themseives the Government can not recover within $108,000,000 of the 
present value of the indebtedness owing to it by the bond aided companies, 
and any extension of the time for payment would be useless and would ex- 
pose to further risk and depreciation the present inadequate security for 
the debt. 

Mr. BLAIR. Whateffect would your proposed equitable pro- 
ceedings against the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad and 
their estates have upon the endowment of the Stanford Univer- 
sity? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If the endowment of the Stanford Univer- 
sity should be found to be wholly or in part made up of the 
ultimate proceeds of funds diverted from the Central Pacific 
Railroad while Mr. {Stanford was acting as one of its directors 


x 


the university endowment would, of course, be sudject to the 


masses of 
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Governments equitable clam, The endowment would not re- 
lieve such ultimate proceeds of the trust character attaching to 


them. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then, if your proposed remedy could be applied 
and succcessfully carried out, it might cripple or even destroy 
the Stanford University. Would not that be a very disastrous 
result to the people of California? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not think that any consideration of the 
consequences to the Stanford University should be permitted to 
interfere with the enforcement of the rights of thisGovernment 
against the persons and estates of the directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad who diverted to their own use the funds of that 
company that should have been set aside, or at least preserved, 
to satisfy the Government’s claim. Even if the hand of justice 
should obliterate the Stanford University, California will still 
make ample provision for the educational interests of her peo- 
ple and will not fall behind any other State of our Union in that 


respect. 

Mr. BLAIR. Oh, I suppose that the prejudice of the people 
of California is so strong against the whole railroad outfit that 
some of them would be willing to burn the Stanford University, 
as some fanatics burned an educational institution in New Eng- 
land a few years ago. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The people of California have no prejudice 
whatever against the Stanford University as an educational in- 
stitution. They would regret any occurrence that mighteither 
cripple or destroy it, but they certainly do not feel that the Gov- 
ernment should waive its just claim against the estates of the 
directors of the Central Pacific Railroad ene simply be- 
cause one of them has devoted a portion of the ultimate pro- 
ceeds of the diverted funds, of which I have spoken, to the es- 
tablishment of an educational institution, however useful or 
advantageous that institution may be, 

STATEMENT CONTINUED. 

On Monday, June 11, 1894, I made the followin 
statement before tho Committee on the Pacific 
House of Representatives: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: In 
what I shall say to-day I will endeavor to avoid the — 
which I went over before the committee on Monday last. Ihave 
indeed, little to add to what I then said, especially in view of 
the statements since made by Mr. Sumner and my colleague, 
Mr. GEARY. 

Iam not here merely to protest against the passage of the 
particular funding bill now under consideration, but to protest 
vr the passage of any funding bill whatever. The passage 
of a funding bill of any kind, at this time, will entirely change 
the contractual relations of the Pacific railroads with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; will put them upon an entirely 
new basis and fix the obligations of the railroads and the rights 
of the Government with a view to the future alone, obliteratin 
all legal and equitable rights in favor of the Government whic 
have arisen out of the wrongful acts of the directors of such 
companies, and releasing the stockholders from their ae 
under the laws of California, for the debts of the Central Pacific 
Company. 

I object to the passage of any funding bill at this time; first, 
because it will release the stockholders of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company from the legal liability which now rests upon 
them and their successors under the laws of California to make 
good the obligations of that company to the Government. Sec- 
ondly, because it will release the directors of that company from 
the obligation resting upon them and upon their estates in 
equity to restore to that company,and ultimately to the Govern- 
mentof the United States, the ultimate proceeds of at least $62,- 
000,000 of the funds of that company which they fraudulently 
diverted to their own private uses, which funds should have 
been preserved by them in the course of their duty to the com- 


additional 
roads of the 


pany, and which should have been ultimately - lied to the 
paymentof the bonded indebtednessof the Centr acific Rail- 


Mr. BOATNER. If you are incorrect in the proposition that 
the funding bill will release these directors and stockholders 
from their legal and equitable obligations—if the fact be that 
we may, in the funding bill, enact a provision which will give 
the Government a majority of the board of directors, and also 
a provision directing that board to institute a suit against all 
parties in debt to the company by reason of fraud or other 
maladministration of its affairs, and that those sums which 
have been diverted shall be turned into the Treasury, making 
— eepatinn immediately available —would that change your 
opinion 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Not as to the advisability of funding the 
debt. I think the domination of the Pacific road companies 
over the commerce of the West should be brought toanend. It 
has gone on long enough, and it has been oppressive and disas- 


trous beyond expression upon the industries and commerce of 
the Pacific coast. In my judgment, the public interest, from 
every point of view, requires that the Pacific railroad compa- 
nies should be at once, upon the maturity of their mortgage in- 
debtedness, compelled to pay it, which confessedly they can not 
do, or, upon default, that the ae should be foreclosed and 
the roads taken for public use upon the allowance of their value 
fairly and liberally estimated, on account of the mortgage in: 
debtedness. T'sese companies should not be permitted to levy 
extortionate tribute upon overland commerce one moment be- 
yond the time given them by existing laws for such dominion. 


REGULATION OF FREIGHTS AND FARES IMPRACTICABLE. 

Mr. BOATNER. There is another suggestion which I de- 
sire tomake. Under the provisions incorporating these roads 
and under the general authority of Congress to regulate com- 
merce, it strikes me that it is within the power of the Govern- 
ment to regulate tolls and charges, and to do away with this 
domination. Would that cause any alteration of your opinion? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That depends upon the provision you would 
make for regulating such tolls and charges. If tolls and 
charges were so regulated by law as to allow only such net re- 
turn upon railroad investments as will represent standard in- 
terest upon the actual cost of right of way, construction, and 
equipment, after deducting the reasonable expenses of econom- 
ical maintenance and operation of the roads, I would be willing 
to try such an experiment in the regulationof tolls and charges. 

But any system of regulation which allows interest upon the 
value of any franchise held by a railroad company—that is to 
say, interest uponthe value of the privilege given by the public 
to such company—would afford no relief whatever to the people. 
The people should not under any circumstances, in the payment 
of freight or fares, be compelled to pay interest, or any other al- 
lowance, upon the value of any privilege which the people have 
given to any corporation, company, or individual, exercising a 
public franchise. 

The funding ene and all funding propositions involve 
the saddling of tolls and charges upon the people of the Pacific 
coast enormously in excess of the amounts necessary fo make 
the net earnings of those roads equal to standard interest upon 
the actual investment in construction and equipment. For ex- 
ample, the Pacific Railway Commission in 1887 estimated the 
cost at that time of duplicating the Central Pacific Railroad 
system at $34,500,000. Yet the funding bill now under consid- 
eration proposes to bond that road for $133,000,000, and involves 
the future adjustment of fares and freights over that road so as 
to yield a net earning equal to the interest on $133,000,000 at 
least, instead of $34,500,000, the actual value of the road as meas- 
ured by the cost of construction and equipment. 

This is the very burden which the Pacific railroads have been 
imposing on the people of the Pacific coast for the last quarter 
of a century. This system compels the people to pay in their 
freights and fares and interest upon four times the actual valuo 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. 

The same is true of the method of assessing freights and fares 
upon all of the Pacific railroads. It is even worse than this. 

e cost of duplicating the Central Pacific Railroad at this time, 
its present condition of perfection being considered, is much less 
than it would have been in 1887, when the Pacific Railway Com- 
mission estimated that cost at $34,500,000, and the present prop- 
osition to bond the road for $133,000,000 is proportionately more 
burdensome than it would have been in 1887. 

If the debt of the Pacific railroads should be funded as now 
proposed, the people of the Pacific coast will be compelled to 

ay, in excessive freights and fares, nine-tenths of the funded 
debts, including interest as well as principal. The people of the 
Pacific coast will be the sufferers, and, so far as the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company is concerned, the directors and stock- 
holders, who by the funding bill will be released from their le sal 
and equitable obligations to pay the existing debt, will bo the 
only beneficiaries. 

. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROAD HIGHWAYS. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is not your principal object in taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to experiment on the line of your 
theory that the Government should take a hand in the owner- 
ship of railroads? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; I consider that this is an opportu- 
nity for solving the entire railroad problem, by eliminating the 
monopoly element from all railroad management, which should 
not be allowed to pass. ts 

Mr. BOATNER. Is that not your principal objection to set- 
tling with the Pacific railroads on any terms? _ 

r. MAGUIRE. Iam here representing the interests of the 
ple of the Pacific coast as well as my own views in this mat- 

r. Ido notconfine my objection to funding this debt to any 
one of the causes stated, att freely state that I regard the ac- 
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uirement of the rights and roadbeds of tne Pacific railroads by 
the Government as of infinitely more importance than the col- 
lection of all the money due from these railroad companies to 
this Government. Butitis no small matter to abandon the legal 
and equitable rights which this Government now has for the 
collection of the enormous debts due it from the Pacific Railroad 
ceepenies and from the directors and stockholders of those com- 
panies. 


FUNDING BILL WILL RELEASE STOCKHOLDERS AND DIRECTORS FROM LIA- 
BILITY. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you aware that in every bill before 
the committee provision is made for the institution of suits look- 
ing to the recovery of the moneys which have been diverted 
through improper management? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have had the privilege of reading only one 
of the bills now before the committee, but Iam aware that in 
some of the bills such provision is proposed. I can not under- 
stand how the Congress of the United States can fund those 
debts, which involves a complete novation of all the contracts 
upon which those debts rest, and at the same time provide for 
the enforcement of legaland equitable obligations that are purely 
incidental to the old contracts. With a novation of the con- 
tracts, it seems to me that all of the incidental rights which the 
Government has arising out of such contracts, or out of the de- 
fault or misconduct of directors or stockholders in connection 
with the old contracts, must absolutely and finally fall; that 
such incidental rights must be entirely terminated by the nova- 
tion. 

Mr. BOATNER. Wedo that upon this theory: Assuming 
that it becomes necessary to extend the time of the payment of 
the indebtness due it, and in making that extension it does so 
on such conditions as we may see fit to prescribe. One of those 
conditions is the company shall bring back to its treasury the 
money and property of which it has been stealthily deprived, in 
order to secure the payment of the extended indebtedness as 
mere it can be done. 

r. MAGUIRE. The obligations of the directors and stock- 
holders of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, whether at 
law or in equity, are wholly collateral to the existing obligation 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to this Government. 
Any novation of the contract between the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Com and the Government must entirely terminate all 
obligations incidentally arising out of the contract which will 
be terminated by the novation. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company can not contract with 
this Government for the continuance, inany form, of the obliga- 
tions of its stockholders or its directors arising out of the old 
contract which is to be extinguished by the funding bill. Such 
an agreement could be made only by the stockholders and di- 
rectors themselves, and as all but one of the responsible stock- 
holders and directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
are dead, such an agreement by them or on their behalf is im- 
possible. The funding bill must therefore of necessity extin- 
guish their obligations and the obligations of their estates to 
this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean by funding bill? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I mean a bill making provision for the issu- 
ance of a new series of Government bonds to redeem and cancel 
the outstanding obligations of the Pacific railroad companies; 
providing for new securities from those companies for the pay- 
ment of the funded debt and extending the periodof payment for 
fifty or one hundred years from the passage of the funding act. 
In this connection I call attention to the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of The United States vs. Union 
Pacific Railroad Company and others, reported, I think, in vol- 
ume 98 of the United States Supreme Court Reports, in which 
it was held that the Government of the United States had no 
such present interest in the funds, or earnings, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad as would enable it to maintain a bill in equity 
to compel the restoration of such funds, or earnings, when fraudu- 
lently diverted by the directors of such company, until the com- 
pay should make default in payment of its obligations to the 

vernment. 

That decision has delayed action on the part of this Govern- 
ment against the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and their estates until the present time. If the debt is 
now funded, of course this Government will take the new obli- 
gation of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, with such se- 
curity as it shall furnish after the e of th act, and it will 
never acquire a right to pursue the fraudulently diverted funds 
of the road that should have been applied to the payment of the 
mortgage indebtedness. 

The CHAIRMAN. That matter is now being considered in 
propositions before the committee. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not see how any legislation at this time 
can change the rights or obligations of the parties to the ad- 


ings, escaped this statutory liability is no reason whatever for 
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vantage of this Government. Congress can not increase or ex- 
tend the obligation of any person contracting with the Govern- 
ment of the United States any more than it can create such an 
obligation against a citizen without any contract or action, 
either affirmative or negative, on his part. Let the rights and 
obligations of the Government on the one hand and of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company and its stockholders and direc- 
tors on the other hand remain undisturbed by legislation until 
the period for the payment of the second-mortgage bonds of that 
company shall arrive and until defaultshall be made in the pay- 
ment of those bonds or of some of them. The Government will 
then be in a position to pursue its legal and equitable remedies 
against the directors and stockholders and their estates. 

No harm can result to the Government in pursuing such a 
course, while any affirmative action that the Government may 
now take in the way of legislation concerning those bonded debts 
will be fraught with the danger, if not the certainty, of great 
and irreparable loss to the Government. 

Mr. KYLE. Then you do not agree with Mr. GEARY in his 
conclusions. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not agree with Mr. GEARY that the 
remedies of the Government in law and equity against the stock- 
holders and directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
have lapsed, or are incomplete, or for any reason unavailable at 
this time. 

Mr. KYLE. He said that under the laws and decisions in Cali- 
fornia he did not believe you could pursue those funds, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. GEARY expressed his opinion that the 
Attorney-General could not maintain his proposed suits or ac- 
tions against the stockholders or directors of the Central Pacific 
| Railroad Company, and he gave his reasons for thatopinion. I 

do not agree with Mr. GEARY on that point, and I have given 
| the reasons for my contrary opinion. 


The Attorney-General 
seems to have at least partially adopted the views which I have 
expressed, and he seems to be pursuing thatview. Iseenopres- 
ent reason for interfering with him in the pursuit of those rem- 
edies. 

Mr. GEARY takes the position that under the act of 1862, by 
the terms of which the land and bond subsidies in question were 
given to the Pacific railroads, the power of forfeiture is ample 
for the protection of this Government, and that there is no pres- 
ent necessity for pursuing the persons or estates of the stock- 
holders or directors. That was my understanding of his state- 
ment on that point. He also spoke of the oe of reach- 
iny the estates of Oakes Ames and others who are supposed to. 
have used their powers as directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company to the detriment of this Government in the same 
general way in which the directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company exercised their power; and he also referred to 
the fact that the estates of Mark Hopkins and Charles Crocker 
have been closed and distributed, and have thereby probably 
been placed beyond the reach of any proceedings which might 
be instituted upon the stockholders’ liability imposed by the laws 
of California. 

But, conceding all of these things, and conceding that the 
stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad Company were equally 
blamable and were never subject to any suca lability, all of 
these things afford no reason whatever why this Government, 
having a valid claim at law against the estate of Leland Stan- 
ford and the property of C. P. Huntington, should throw away 
the $30,000,000 due from them on their stockholders’ liability 
by abandoning this statutory remedy. The fact that the estates 
of Crocker and Hopkins have, by reason of statutory proceed- 


the failure or refusal of this Government to collect $30,000,000 
from the estates of those directors that are still subject to the 
stockholders’ liability. 

But it is not true that the estates of Charles Crocker and Mark 
Hopkins are beyond the reach of the equitable remedy of this 
Government which makes the ultimate proceeds of the funds 
fraudulently diverted from the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany by Mark Hopkins and Charles Crocker, as directors of 
that company (in connection with the other directors), subject 
to an involuntary trust in favor of the United States Govern- 
ment for the satisfaction of the debt to which the diverted 
funds should have been applied by thedirectors. The evidence 
in support of this equitable claim of the Government is clear 
and complete. The greater part of it was furnished, from time 
to time, by the sworn statements of these men themselves; that 
is to say, by the testimony of the directors whose estates are 
now equitably liable for their fraudulent acts. 

Mr. COOPER. You do not think the evidence of Stanford 
against himself could be used against his estate ina case brought 
by the United States against his legal representatives? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes,sir; Icertainlydo. An admission made 
by Mr. Stanford against his interest in his lifetime, whether 
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under oath or not, can certainly be used as evidence against his 


estate after his death. And I go further. 
of the ample proof of conspiracy among these fraudulent direc- 
tors, the admissions made by Mr. Stanford can be used against 
all of those who were in the conspiracy. And I claim that such 
an admission, made by any of the conspirators, can be used 
against each and all of them, and against their estates, whether 
they be dead or living. 


PORFEITURE AND FORECLOSURE DISTINCT REMEDIES. 


Mr. BOATNER. You spoke awhile ago about the delay in 
proceedings which have been referred to. Do you understand 
that we can proceed earlier by way of forfeiture than by fore- 
closure? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. Do you think we can proceed by forfeiture 
until the woneet is in default? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think that we can proceed by forfeiture 
at any time, but we can not proceed by foraclosure until the 
company is in default. Foreclosure is merely a means of apply- 
ing the property of the company to the satisfaction of its debts 
after default in the paymentof such debts. But the statute of 
1862, under which all of the rights and privileges which we are 
considering were acquired by the Pacific railroads, provides for 
the forfeiture of those roads upon the happening of any one of 
several conditions, 

Some o tho-e conditions have already happened. The roads 
have been grossly mismanaged during the whole period of their 
existence. Such mismanagement is a condition on which the 
Government had a right, and still has a right, to institute for- 
feiture proceedings. The diversion of the funds of the railroad 
companies to the private pockets of their directors constitute 
such mismanagement, in my opinion, as to justify the Govern- 
ment in asserting its right of forfeiture. Indeed, the Govern- 
m nt seems to have reserved a practical right of forfeiture with- 
out condition in the provision for the appointment of Govern- 
ment directors of the railroad companies taking advantage of 
the provisions of the act of 1862. That act expressly provides 
that the Government shall have the right without condition to 
appoint directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Sonpane to 
represent the Government, and, at least by necessary applica- 
tion, the same right is reserved by that act against the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Sehater MORGAN has introdueed a bill looking to the enforce- 
ment of that right against the Central Pacific as well as the 
Union Paeilie Railroad. Under the terms of the bill which he 
has presented practically forfeiture of the roads is accomplished 
by a mere provision for the appointment of a majority of the 
board of directors of each company by the Government and to 
represent the Government. 

The failure of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to pay 
the first set of subsidy bonds falling due will constitute such de- 
faul nee will entitle the Government to institute foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. BOATNER. Would we not be compelled to apply the 
money on hand to the payment of those bonds? 

Mr. McGUIRE. een and the application of the money 
on hand in the sinking fund makes any legislative action con- 


I claim that in view 


cerning the Pacific Railroad debts absolutely un and 
superfluous until some time in 1896, when bonds in excess of the 
= fund will fall due. 

r. 


OATNER. Can we attempt any proceedings looking to 
either forfeiture or foreclosure cglait thane roads until the 
money now in the sinking fund has been exhausted and there 
re noth more? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In my opinion we can with forfeit- 
ure proceedings in the meantime. I take it that we can exercise 
the rightof forfeiture against the Central Pacitic Railroad Com- 

y whenever we could exercise the same right against the 
niov Pacific Railway, because the act of 1462, which expressly 
authorizes us, at any time, to take possession of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company and its property, provided that theCen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, and all other companies ta’ advan 
of the act, should be subject to all the provisions and conditions 
of the aay, As - ———e i =. ao ianeae ene 
Company, in taking advantage act of 1 accepted pre- 
cisely the same conditions that were expressly imposed by that 
act upon the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
lam of the opinion that this Government is unquestionabl 


entitled at any time to ap ta majority of the of di- 
rectors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and to practi- 
cally take charge of all the affairs of that company aft of its 


property through such directors. 
APPLICATION OF SINKING FUND, 
Mr. BOATNER. There is no doubt about that. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. BOATNER inquired of you whether in 
your judgment the Government could proceed before it has ap- 
plied this money in the sinking fund. Has it occurred to you 
to consider the question whether the Government has a right to 
apply that money in the sinking fund, or whether the sinking 
fund is limited to the extinguishment of the first-mortgage 
bonds? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihavenotgiven much thought to that ques- 
tion. [had never heard itsuggested that the sinking fund could 
be applied only to the payment of the first-mortgage bonds until 
my attention was directed to it by a question asked by Mr. Kyu 
the other day. 

Mr. POWERS. If it is to be applied to the first-mortgage 
bonds only, then it would perhaps be necessary for Congress to 
take some immediate action concerning the second mortgage. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, the Government could proceed at 
once, in that case, to foreclose upon the maturity of the first in- 
stallment of second-mortgage bonds, because we are practically 
informed by Mr. Huntington, and others now in control of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company’s affairs, that that company 
can not pay its second-mortgage bonds either upon their matur- 
ity or at any time afterwards unless an arrangement is made to 
give them an extension of time covering a period of one h in- 
dred years. But I do not understand that the money in the 
sinking fund is limited to the payment of the first-mortgage 


PRESENT RIGHT OF FORFEITURE. 


Mr. BOATNER. Ididnotcatch the idea you sought toconvey 
awhile ago. It is claimed that upon the appointment by this 
Government of a majority of its board of directors, the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company itself might prosecute these persons 
for maladministration or diversion of thecompany sfunds. That 
would not affect the question of forfeiture or foreclosure. What 
I wanted to cull your attention to is this: If the Governmentcan 
not proceed earlier by forfeiture than it can by way of foreclos- 
ure? It can not proceed by forfeiture unless certain contem- 
plated conditions happen, After they have happened, the Gov- 
ernment might then pass an act declaring forfeiture. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The Central Pacific Railroad Company has 
permitted its funds and other assets, upon which the Govern- 
ment had a statutory lien under act of 1862, to be fraudulently 
diverted to the private pockets of its directors; and that diver- 
sion has rendered the company unable to meet its obligations to 
the Government. It consented, at least tacitly, to this fraud. 
That great wrong constituted a failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of the act of 1862 which, it seems to me, even if it 
stood alone, was and is a sufficient cause for forfeiture under the 


act. 

Mr. BOATNER. The Supreme Court of tho United States 
has declared that the company has fully complied with the terms 
of the act, and that the Government has no right to accept any- 
thing except 5 per cent and the interest accruing on the bonds. 
The company has met the requirements under the act of incor- 
poration, and the United States has no cause of action. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I presume that you refer to the case of the 
United States against the Union Pacifie Railroad Company, in 
which, while it was not held that the company had complied 
with the terms of the act, it was held that the Government oc- 
cupied no such present relation to the sinking fund as would 
justify it in maintaining a bill in equity to recover funds or 

s of the Union Pacific Railway Company fraudulently di- 
verted by the directors to themselves; and that, substantially, 
the right to pursue those diverted funds would not accrue to the 
United States until the ay had made default in the pay- 
ment of its obligations; that if the company should meet its ob- 
ligations at maturity, then the Government would clearly have 
no cause of complaint or action, and the fraudulent diversion 
would be a matter in which the stockholders and directors o! 
the sunning wines would be interested. 

The stockholders, of course, have always had the right to pro- 
ceed in equity to compel the fraudulent directors to restore tho 
defrauded funds, but they have never exercised that right, prob- 
ably for the reason given by the Pacific Railroad Commission 
in its report. 

Mr. ATNER. If that law is good, and you must accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court, bow can we declare forieit- 
ureon the ground of the commission of a fraud that would not 
support a in equity? 

r. MAGUIRE. Foreclosure ean follow only upon default in 
the payment of the debt or some part of it, whereas the rights 
of the company under the act of 1862 may be forfeited for a fail- 
ure to comply with any of the conditions of that act, The right 
of forfeiture is entirely independent of the right of for. closure. 
The failure of the company to preserve its mortgaged assets for 
the payment of the bonds at maturity is a breach of the obliga 
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tions of the company under the law which would justify for- 
feiture although it will not justify foreclosure. However, I am 
not insisting on forfeiture. Iam willing that the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company shall have the full time allowed by the 
act of 1862, and the subsequent amendments to that act, within 
which to pay its bonded indebtedness. 

RIGHTS OF THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT BE DISTURBED BY PREMATURE 

LEGISLATION, 

I recognize the right of the stockholders of that company to 
exemption from any legal action for the enforcement of their li- 
ability under the laws of California, until the assets of the com- 
pany shall have been applied to the payment of its debts; and [ 
further recognize the rule laid down by the United States Su- 

reme Court in the case of The United States vs. Union Pacific 

Railroad Company and others (98 U. S., 569), as an exemption of 
even the fraudulent directors and their estates from any suit in 
equity by or on behalf of this Government to recover the assets, 
or proceeds of assets, fraudulently diverted by them, until de- 
fault shall be made by the company in the payment of some part 
of its bonded indebtedness; but | insist that the contractual 
and fiduciary relations now existing between this Government 
on the one h«nd and the Central Pacific Railroad Company, its 
stockholders and directors, on the other, shall not be changed 
by legislation to the disadvantage of this Government, but that 
the rights and obligations of all parties be permitted to mature 
in accordance with the laws under which they arose, and that 
when they have matured they shall be fairly enforced, as would 
the same rights and obligations existing between private indi- 
viduals. 

No legislation affecting the relations of that company, or any 
of the Pacifie railroads, with this Government can in any way 
improve the rights of the Government or increase the obliga- 
tions of any of thecompanies. We can waive or limit the rights 
of the Government by legislation, but we can not establish or in- 
crease such rights. While exercising the power of sovereignty 
for general purposes over the companies in all that relates to 
the bonded indebtedness. the relation existing between the Gov- 
ernment and the companies is merely that of debtor and cred- 
itor. The Government, asa creditor, can notexercise its power 
of sovereignty so as to increase the obligation of the debtor any 
more than it can by legislation increase the rate of interest to 
be paid by the debtor. The Government has therefore noth- 
ing to gain, but certainly much to lose—possibly everything to 
lose—by premature legislation. 

Any act which may now be passed, creating a new period for 
the payment ef the bonded indebtedness of any of the Pacific 
railroads, will certainly create a novation which will have the 
effect of extinguishing all obligations that are collateral to the 
existing mortgage. The obligations of the stockholders of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company are clearly collateral, because 
they depend upon the insufficienevof the assets of that company 
to pay its debts. The equitable liability of even the fraudulent 
directors is also made collateral by the decision of the United 
Coins Supreme Court in the Union Pacific case of whieh I have 
spoken, 

PThe directors and their estates, as well as the stockholders and 
their estates, would be released by the ge of the bill now 
under consideration. As to the stockholder.’ liability the only 
question of fact involved is as to the ownership of the stock of the 
company when the obligation was contracted, and itis very cleariy 
shown by the testimony of Leland Stanford and Charles Crocker, 
and by other very direct testimony on the subject, reported 

the Pacitfe Railway Commission, that Stanford, Huntington, 

opkins. and Crocker, each owned $13,600,000 worth of the stock 

at that time, making an aggregate of $54,400,000 worth owned 
by them out of a total of 868,000,000. 

The stock owned by the syndicate probably represented all 
of the stock issued by the company at the time in question. 

LIABILITY OF FRAUDULENT DIRECTORS. 

As to the equitable liability of the same parties as fraudulent 
directors of the company there can be no possible question. 
The Pacific Railway Commission has reported the testimony of 
the parties themselves, showing that asdirectors of the Central 
Pacitic Railroad Company they contracted with themselves to 
the amount of $120,000,000 for railroad construction; that the 
work of construction actually cost them only $58,000,000, leaving 
a balance of $62,000,000 clear guin, which tt was their duty as 
directors to have saved for the company and to have preserved 
for the company, but which they, as directors, voted to them- 
selves, and turned over to themselves, in the form of Central 
Pacific Railroad stock and bonds, at their then prevailing mar- 
ket values. 

Every lawyer knows that such contracts are presumed in 
equity to be wholly fraudulent, and u proof that such con- 
tracts were made, and the consideration paid by the directors 
to themselves out of the assets of the company, the burden of 
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proof rests upon the directors to prove that the contracts wero 
just and fair. Otherwise the transaction will be decreed to bo 
wholly fraudulent and the directors required to restore the 
whole amount paid to themselves. 

Accepting the prooffurnished by the fraudulent directors that 
they did actually expend $58,000,000 fairly and honestly in the 
work of constcuction, equity absolutely requires that they re- 
store the surplus of $62,000,000, which they voted to themselves, 
above the cost of the work. This obligation the Government, 
as a creditor of the defrauded company, has a right in equity to 
compel, but thatright does not accrue to the Government until 
the company shall make default in the payment of its debt. 

But there is another point of view from which it must be 
readily apparent to all who are familiar with the principles of 
equity jurisprudence, thatthe estates of the fraudulent directors, 
in so far as they consist wholly or in part of the diverted assets 
of the company or their ultimate proceeds, are subject to a trust 
in favor of the Governmentfor the payment of the second-mort- 
gave bonds. By the statute of 1862 and the amenditory acts all 
of the assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, of every 
kind, are made subject to the lien of the Government for the 
payment of the subsidy bonds at maturity. Tho directors, Stan- 
ford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Crocker, in payment of their 
fraudulent contracts with themselves, voted and delivered to 
themselves stocks and bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company which, as assets of that company, were subject to the 
lien expressly created by statute. 

If those stocks and bonds so fraudulently diverted had been 
preserved to the company by the directors, as it was their duty 
to preserve them, they would now be subject to the lien of the 
Government under the express terms of the statute. 

If those stocks and bonds had been sold or exchanged on be- 
half of the company for money or other valuable property, the 
proceeds thus resulting from their sale would be, in like man- 
ner, sub‘ect to the lien. 

The company was free to sell the stocks and bonds and to in- 
vest and reinvest the proceeds, but the ultimate proceeds in its 
possession, however remote from the original transaction, would 
be subject to the express lien of the statute. 

Now, what is the situation? The directors, whose duty it was 
to preserve these assets to the company, and, indirectly, to pre- 
serve them for the benefit and security of this Government, took 
advantage of the physical control which, as trustees, they exer- 
cised over those assets, and appropriated them to their own pri 
vate uses. They have sold the diverted assets and invested the 
proceeds in other property which they now hold, nominally, as 
their private property, but which is all really,in equity, subject 
to the very same trust that would attach to the original stocks 
and bonds if held by the fraudulent directors for the company. 

They can not, as directors, defeat the lien of the Government 
upon the property of that company by simply resolving as di- 
rectors that from and after the passage of their resolution the 
property shall belong to them individually and not to the com- 
pany. This, in legal effect, was precisely what they did when 
they voted the stocks and bonds of the company to themselves. 
They and their successors hold the diverted assets and their ul- 
timate proceeds, and the ultimate proceeds of all investments 
into which those assets or any of their proceeds have entered, 
subject to an involuntary trust for all of the purposes to which 
those assets should have been devoted, or would be subject, if 
they had not been diverted. 

Equity never permits time to consecrate :rauds committed by 
trustees. But in this case there is no question of limitation, 
either by statute or otherwise. Even if there were a statute of 
limitation which would run against this Government in such 
cases, it would not commence to run until the Government's 
right of action would accrue,and that right of action will not 
accrue until the ae shall make default in the payment of 
some part of the obligation for the payment of which the di- 
verted assets were subject to the lien. 

But it is well known to all lawyers that no statute of limita- 
tion applies to the United States Government unless it be a 
Federal statute expressly stating thut the limitation shall ap- 
ply to the Government. There is no statute of limitation ap- 

Hieable to this case, and, if there were, as I have already stated, 

t would not commence to run until the accrual of the Govern- 
ment’s right to sue as defined and specified by the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Union Pacific case. 

Now, asto the sufficiency of the estates of the fraudulent di- 
rectors to respond to these equitub e obligations there can be no 
question. The estate of Leland Stanford, without con: idering 
the voluntary eniowments made by him to educational an: 
other purposes, is appraised at $17,000,000. The estate of 
Charles Croker was conveyed by voluntary deed to a trust com- 
pany for the use and benefit of his heirs, and is equal in value 
to that of Mr. Stanford. 
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The estate of Mark Hopkins men by will to his widow, and 
again by will to her second husband, a portion of it going under 
a settlement, but by way of inheritance, to an adopted son. 
This estate is to-day substantially intact and is valued at about 
$20,000,000. Collis P. Huntington, the other director, is still 
living, and is possessed of a colossal fortune, most of which con- 
siste of the ultimate proceeds of funds and assets wrongfully 
diverted to his own use from the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany while he was acting as one of its directors. 


AVAILABLE REMEDIES OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. POWERS. The question with which this committee is 
struggling is that, beginning in January, 1895, and ending in 
January, 1899, the Government of the United States will have 
paid about $70,000,000 for the Central Pacific Railway on account 
of these bonds which were guaranteed by the Government, in- 
cluding principal and interest on the bonds. It seems to be as- 
sumed on all sides that this company will be totally unable to 

ay that amount of money in cash at the time the debt becomes 


ue. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. POWERS. What this committee wants to know is how 
it can protect the interest of the Government. We would like 
to know if you have any remedy to suggest. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have yep myremedy. Let thecon- 
tracts remain as they are until the amount in the sinking fund 
shall be exhausted in payment of the bonds as they fall due. 

Mr. KYLE. Itis decided in 99 United States—thesinking fund 
cases—that the sinking fund is applicable to the payment of all 
bonds as they fall due. Do you not think that settles it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is my impression. I had supposed 
there was no question about it. I have read the sinking-fund 
cases, but not with a view to this particular question, and would 
rather not answer a purely legal question, arising on the con- 
struction of a statute, until I have made a satisfactory examina- 
tion. 

Mr. BELL. I understand that the decision in 99 United States 
is directly to the contrary. 

Mr. POWERS (to Mr. MAGUIRE). If you will read that de- 
cision carefully I think you will find that it is susceptible to the 
suggestion of Judge BELL. 

r. MAGUIRE. I have not heretofore considered it as a 
practical question. 

Mr. POWERS. It may become a very practical question so 
far as the time is concerned when the Government can initiate 
proceedings. 

Mr. BOATNER. To reduce the _ oepens to a nutshell, 
you think that we should institute suits against all stockholders 
and all parties who have diverted funds, and that we should take 
. no action looking to foreclosure or forfeiture until the company 
defaults? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. That would postpone action? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That would be the result of it. 

Mr. POWERS. How would you secure payment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. By foreclosure, and sale of the company’s 
assets, and by such suits against the stockholders and directors 
as I have indicated. Senator MORGAN has concluded that fur- 
ther legislation is necessary, and has introduced a bill which 
provides for the op intment of Government directors for the 
Central Pacific Railroad oy for the purpose of assembling 
and preserving its assets until the time for foreclosure arrives. 
I think the law authorizes that course already. 

Mr. BOATNER. According to your statement of the mean- 
ing of the original act, is not the President now authorized to 
appoint a majority of the board? 

r. MAGUIRE. My impression is that he is now so author- 
ized, because he is expressly authorized by the act to paps 
Union Pacific directors, and the Central Pacific accepted pre- 


cisely the same conditions. 
Mr. BOATNER. Your position is that the Central Pacific, 





having availed itself of the bonds, subsidies, and land grants, 
there Pvenjocten itself to the provisions of the law which gov- 
erns the Union Pacific Railway? 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. There is another important pro- 
vision in the act of 1862; that is, that the anes of the act 
may be at any time altered, amended, added to, or repealed. 
That is intended to cover everything in the nature of procedure, 
remedy, and protection to the interests of the Government. 

Mr. BOATNER. With respect to the Union Pacific, which 
is in the hands of a receiver, could not the receiver institute 
such action as you suggest? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. think so. He can proceed against all 
fraudulent directors, if there are any such in the Union Pacific 
unless, as I fear the fact to be, the rights of ths company in that 
behalf are barred by statutes of limitation. 
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Urgent Deficiency Bill. 





SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM §8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 5, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6556) to provide for further 
urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 1894, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: A 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to be heard a few minutes. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois, now present, has made some comparisons 
between the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congresss and the 
Fifty-second Congress. He was the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the Fifty-first Congress, 
and I had the honor to be the chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations in the Fifty-second Congress. I was sur- 
—_ at the remark made by the gentleman in reference to the 

eficiency bills of the Fifty-second Congress. 

The deficiencies which had to be provided for by the first ses- 
sion of the aoe ees Congress for deficiencies for the last 
session of the Fifty-first Congress amounted to $15,905,000, which 
became a charge on the first session of the Fifty-second Con- 

ress. Take the appropriations for the second session of the 

ty-first Congress, which were $525,018,672, and add the defi- 
ciencies made up by the first session of the Ffty-third Congress, 
$15,905,000, and that makes the sum, never before existing in 
the history of Congress, of 540,923,672 of appropriations by the 
action of the second session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

We have been talking about a billion-dollar Congress, but 
here is only half of a Congressional term and where the figures 
are $540,923,672. 

Comparing the lastsession of the Fifty-first Congress with the 
last session of the Fifty-second Congress, how does the account 
stand? In the last session of the Fifty-first Congress the appro- 
priations were $525,018,672. In the second session of the Fifty- 
second age ges exactly corresponding to the other, after the 
elections, the amount of the appropriations was $519,504,359; 
showing that we threw the larger body of our appropriations, 
as a result of the increased expenditures compelled by the leg- 
islation of the Fifty-first Congress, into the first session of the 
Fifty-second Congress and reduced them in the second session, 
when of course there was no political motive to reduce appro- 

riations. Therefore I say, comparing the last session of the 

ifty-first Congress with the last session of the Fifty-second 
Congress, there is a decrease of $5,514,313. That is the state of 
the account. 

Mr. REED. But the total of the appropriations in the Fifty- 
second Congress was greater than the total of the appropriations 
in the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr, HOLMAN. 0, sir; it was less, all the facts considered. 

Mr. CONN. Whatwere the figures for the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress? 


Mr. HOLMAN. I have not those figures before me, but I will 
insert them in my remarks. 
Mr. DINGLEY. DolI understand the gentleman to make the 


statement that the appropriations made by the Fifty-second Con- 
gress were not larger than those made by the Fifty-first? 
Mr. HOLMAN. They were not so large, every fact consid- 


ered. 

Mr, CANNON of Illinois. In the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress we had over twenty-five millions of deficiencies in- 
herited from the last year of the first Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland. That is my recollection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not those figures before me, but I 
hope the gentleman will put them into the REcorD. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I recollect the matter very well. 
The gentleman can not “ hoodoo” with the figures. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. L[hope the gentleman will put his figures into 
the REecorp if they exist. But the fact is not denied by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that, adding the deficiencies coming over 
from the last year of the Fifty-first Congress, the appropriations 
were $540,933,672. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh! 

Mr.HOLMAN. Does the gentleman say that those figures are 
not correct? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman picks out a part of 
the fact and adds something to it, and then makes a statement. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What do I add to it? 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have not the figures before me, 
but I have examined the matter carefully, and I do deny that the 
appropriations in the Fifty-first Congress exceeded those in the 

ty-second Congress. 

Mr. REED. Is it not a fact that the appropriations in the 
Fifty-second Congress exceeded those in the Fifty-first, clearly 
and plainly? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman deny that it was neces- 
sary for the Fifty-second Congress to appropriate $15,000,000 of 
deficiencies that had come down from the Congress in which he 
had acted as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How extremely misleading that is, 
when you count that deficiency without calling attention to the 
fact that in the first session of the Fifty-first Congress the de- 
ficiency inherited from the Cleveland Administration was over 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As I have said, I have not those figures be- 
fore me, but I will look at them. I have taken the figures of the 
last session of the Fifty-first Congress and compared them with 
the figures of the last session of the Fifty-second Congress, and 
the reason for selecting those sessions isobvious. I have taken 
the last session of each Congress, when there was no motive for 
any mere artificial forcing down of the appropriations in order 
to make a good show at the elections, because the elections were 
over. Now, I ask the gentleman if he denies the figures I have 

iven? 
. Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have now re- 
freshed my recollection. I said a moment ago that we had in- 
herited in the Fifty-first Congress over $25,000,000 of deficien- 
cies from the prior Cleveland Administration. I find that I 
was far short of the mark. The record shows that the amount 
was thirty-five millions instead of twenty-five millions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, perhaps the gentleman is correct 
about that. But I wish to put my question again and to have it 
answered. Does the gentleman deny that the appropriations 
for the second session of the Fifty-first Congress reached the 
sum of $525,018,672? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I was not in that Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, you have examined the subject. But 
Iam asking about your own Congress, when you were chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. ° 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have not the data before me, and 
the gentleman can not take it up nowand make up his own tabu- 
lation, by adding at one end and subtracting from the other 
similar items, and then come in here and get me to answer his 
questions on a false basis. 

i state by way of denial of the gentleman’s proposition that 
the record shows, officially, that the aggregate appropriations 
of the Fifty-second Neey oes were increased considerably over 
those of the Fifty-first Congress; and no amount of either ex- 
planation or subterfuge can get away from that plain fact. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Now, let me have a word with 
my friend from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not now. I wish to finish my question. * I 
ask the gentleman from Illinois whether the second session of 
the Congress in which he was the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations did not reach, on the ordinary appropria- 
tions, the sum of $525,018,672? Will the gentleman deny that? 
He was chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That is the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, the second session of that Congress, 
after the elections. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not recollect the amount of 

nsion expenditure without refreshing my recollection, grow- 


ng out of the legislation of the 27th of June, 1890, which in- 
volved an increase of the oe for that purpose. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Iam talking now of the second session of 


that Congress. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, the gentleman from Indiana 
can not hold in his hand a paper and ask me questions touching 
a certain part of it, made up of figures where portions are sup- 
pressed and a portion unduly put in, and then require me to an- 
swer categorically ‘‘is this not so,” or ‘‘is that not so?” [am 
not here to answer questions in that way. I will say to the gen- 
glemanagain,thatifhe takes the record of the twoCongressesand 
compares them, that the appropriations made by the Fifty-second 
Congress are greater than those made by the Fiity-first Congress; 
that is to say, that there was an increase in the appropriations 
of the Fifty-second over the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (continuing). And the increase in 
the appropriations of the second session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress arose from the legislation granting pensions under the act 
of the 27th of June, 1890. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no. That came down on the last Con- 
gress; not of the Fifty-first. ‘ 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (continuing). While the increase in 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress of $35,000,000 was an 
inherited deficiency from a former Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Notat all. There is where the difference 
between the two accounts stands. The amountsof expenditures 
for pensions under the act of June, 1890, came down on the last 
Congress; not on the second session of the Fifty-first Congress, 
and the gentleman should bear thatin mind. ‘Then, if I under- 
stand the gentleman from Illinois, he corrects his statement. 
In the first place he insisted that the $35,000,000 should be taken 
into account as an alleged deficiency from the Fiftieth Congress 
and in that way undertakes to get rid of it. Butit is not neces- 
sary to goto that. I take the second session of his own Con- 

ress—— 
- Mr. REED. Why not take the whole Congress? 

Mr. HOLMAN (continuing). And I take the figures that more 
clearly express the action of political parties here, and the ac- 
counts stand thus: The second session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress appropriated $525,018,672. These figures are not denied. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from lowa for a question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. You were asking a question 
about pensions, and you want to eliminate deficiencies. The 
gentleman from Indiana knows this, that in order to compare 
the action of one Congress with another the inherited deficien- 
cies must be considered. 

Now, I make this declaration, and I analyzed your statement 
of appropriations made in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 
gresses. I myself made an examination on that subject. I say, 
taking into account the deficiencies, the authorized contracts 
for appropriations, which you did not have the nerve to appro- 
priate for, but put a provision in the bills authorizing contracts 
to be made, mortgaging the Government in advance, I say the 
Fifty-second Congress exceeded in appropriations the Fifty-first 
Congress in round numbers to the extent of $38,000,000. And 
with these $12,000,000 admitted this morning, which will come 
in as deficiencies for the Fifty-second Congress, you will run up 
the excess to $50,000,000, as the records will show. You may 
pettifog by throwing out this deficiency and taking in that, but 
these are the facts as they will appear on the statute books. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Now, the gentleman makes astatement which 
he ought to correct instantly—that the deficiencies have reached 
ten or twelve million dollars. Does the gentleman from Iowa 
think it proper to take advantage of a slip of the tongue for any 
purpose of that kind? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
kind? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I refer to the remark of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. SAYERS]. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Who has made the lapsus lingue? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The chairman of our committee spoke of a 
deficiency of ten or twelve million dollars in the judiciary ex- 
penses. Why, my friend knows—— 

Mr. SAYERS. What the gentleman from Iowa meant to say 
was this: That I had said this House would be called upon to ap- 
propriate vn deficiency bills about $12,000,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no—— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. [ understood the gentleman from 
Texas to say that in hiscolloquy with the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SAYERS. I did say so, and I say so now. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Well, thatisallthat I quoted the 
gentleman aot Now, where is the lapsus linguce? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Taking the highest figure stated, $12,000,000, 
that is $3,000,000 less than came down from the last session of the 
Fifty-first Congress to the first session of the Fifty-second. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. My beloved friend, you are al- 
ready $38,000,000 beyond the Fifty-first Congress, without count- 
ing the $12,000,000 admitted on the floor this morning, which 
would bring you $50,000,000 beyond the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not used a figure that does not appear 
in the public records. If the gentleman thinks proper to contra- 
dict the public records for the purpose of a little political advan- 
tage, he can doso. I have helped to make up these figures ina 
small way; and I am willing tostand bythem. I am not wiliing 
to falsify them for any improper purpose; and of course there 
could not bea proper purpose. I know that my friend fromlIowa 
does not intend to misrepresent the facts; but he has not exam- 
ined the record. 

Another fact to which I wish to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is this: In the Fifty-first Congress no such 
embarrassments existed in regard to the appropriation of money 
as existed in the Fifty-second Congress. In the Fifty-first Con- 
gress the Republican party had control of the House, the Sen- 
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ate, and the Executive. The entire responsibility rested upon 
the great party which then controlled our affairs. There was 
no embarrassment whatever, and there was direct responsibility; 
and you will see how that will work this year. In the next 
Congress, the Fifty-second, the Democrats had the House, the 
Republicans the Senate and the Executive. And when you 
take int® consideration the enormous millions of a iations 
piled up you will see the difference between a divide and an 
undivided responsibility. 

The Fifty-third Congress is to be fairly compared with the 
Vitty-first; and gentlemen, you will see the result; because the 
Democratic party occupies during this Congress the exact rela- 
tion to the country at large that the Republicans did in the Fifty- 
first Congress. In both instances we have a case of undivided 
responsibility. The appropriationsof this current year will fall 
at least $60,000,000 below the appropriations for the first session 
of the Fifty-first Congress. hen the account is made up you 
will see, as | have said, the difference between a divided and an 
undivided responsibility. 

How eusy it is for men influenced by reasonable spirit of econ- 
omy to reduce enormously the expenditures of the Government 
without impairing the ae of the public service one hair's 
breadth. I have often repeated in this House an ssion of 
one of the most distinguished men who has been at the head of 
any executive d tment of this Government within the last 
fifteen years. Hisremark was that the difference between ex- 
travagance in appropriations, and severe economy in appropri- 
ations, was this—that the one invited your great tments of 
government to improper and corrupt expenditures, while the 
other, a frugal, economical administration, instead of weaken- 
ing the Government, absolutely gives it strength; because it 
adds to purity and the absence of venal motives in the adminis- 
tration of our affairs. Mr. Chairman, this all I desire to say. 
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HON. THOMAS OC. CATCHINGS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 27, 1894. 


The House having under consideration a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing— 


Mr.CATCHINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The American ow le in November next will 
pass judgment upon the Fifty-th Desevene. It will be judged 
upon its record in the ex session which convened 
upon the 7th day of August, 1893, in the firstregular session 
now about to terminate. It is but fair that t should be fur- 
nished with the facts as exhibited by that re , and Ishallen- 
deavor to show by dispassionate statement that no ress 
that ever assembled has been more industrious and pai ing 
in its labor, or more regardful of its duties to the people. We 
first assembied in the midst of the most destructive ever 
known in this country; and even now, while the itself has 
long since disappeared, the business of the country remains ina 
most unsatisfactory condition. It is too often the case that the 
party in power is held responsible by the people for all the ills 
and disasters that afflict them, though in truth and in fact it 
may not have caused them and may not have had the power to 
remove them. The Republican party has been busy for the past 
twelve months disseminating the people the idea that 
the troubles that have smitten us so heavily are directly charge- 
able to Democratic supremacy; and that, instead of dise ing 
its duties, this Congress has wasted its time in sloth and idle- 
ness. A moment’s reflection willsatisfy any just and thoughtful 
man that neither the Democratic party nor President Cleveland 
is in the least degree ble with the business depression 
that has so long prevailed in the United States. 

It is but the natural consequence of years ot Republican leg- 
islation, culminating in the McKinley tariff and the Sherman 
silver-purchase law. ‘ Under the former, which substituted con- 
ditions wholly artificial for the natural laws of trade and com- 
merce, business intercourse with other nations has been so ham- 

red and obstructed that markets for our surplus crops have 

en largely closed against us, while the magnificent surplus of 
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nearly $100,000,000 left by Mr. Cleveland in the Treasury when 
he retired from office in March, 1889, has been squandered, and 
its revenues so cut off that it is unable to meet the stupendous 
burdens fastened upon it through Republican extravagance and 
rtisan debauchery. Under the Sherman silver-purchase 
aw, which is confessed by its Republican authors to have been 
enacted in violation of every sound principle of finance, and as 
a paltry, time-serving expedient to accomplish a temporary 
political purpose, and which an outraged public sentiment, only ° 
three years after its enactment, compelled them to unite in re- 
pealing, a monetary panic was precipitated which suspended 
enterprise, destroyed values, and inilicted upon the country a 
paralysis from which itis only now beginning to recover. This 
financial storm was all but ready to burst in the closing days of 
the Harrison Administration, and the election of a Democratic 
President and the entry of the Democratic party into power 
could not possibly have had the slightest connection with it. 


LEGISLATION BY THIS CONGRESS. 


The Sherman law, which was denounced by the Democratic 
platform of 1892 as a ‘“‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with pos 
sibilities of danger in the future,” was repealed at the extraor- 
dinary session of Congress in obedience to the unanimous judg- 
ment of the American people. The only contention was as to 
whether its repeal should be accompanied by further silver legis- 
lation. That it should be eliminated from our statutes every- 
body wasagreed. The McKinley tariff law has been repealed, 
and we have substituted for it a system of tariff taxation based 
upon opposite principles, though not in many particulars meas- 
uring up to the Democratic standard. 

In this connection I wil! quote from an article written by me 
in January last, wherein I attempted to foreshadow what would 
be the legislative outcome on this subject: 


The Democratic party holds that the “‘ power to lay and collect taxes, du 
ties, and excises,” was vested the United States solely to en 
able it raise revenue to defray its expenses. The Republican party, 
speaking through the McKinle holds thatthe taxing power should be 
mainly exercised to limit, and even prohibit imports, for the purpose of 
chec or destroying competition from foreign markets, and compelling 
our people to buy from home manufacturers. The McKinley bill accom 
plishes this by a on imports an average duty of 50 per cent. This se 
cures for home m: ‘actures r prices than similar commodities 
bring in foreign markets. The difference is the exact equivalent of a tax ou 
manufactures consumed by the American people, and ates annually 
hundreds of millions of dollars. This tax bears most aveesiy upon the 
agricultural classes. After supplying American consumers, we have le!' 
over a large annual surplus of our principal agricultural products, which 
can only besold info: markets. Thissurplus constitutes the bulk of our 

, and it is co that = it brings abroad fixes the price at 
home. TheRepublican system de the rican farmer the privilege of 
—- his needs in foreign markets with the avails of his surplus crops. 
High tariffs make it unprofitable for him to import foreign goods. Conse- 
content himself with foreign prices for what he sells, and 

for what he buys. This eces process of selling 
cheapest and buying in the dearest market has greatly injured, and. 
if contin must ultimately destroy agricultural interests. 

This ts the only country that levies a tariff on raw materials. Our manu 
facturers, being taxed on their raw materials, are placed at such disadvan 
that they are practically debarred from seeking foreign markets. 

hasmuch as they can cnsity manufacture more goods than are required 
for home consumption they are driven to the formation of trusts and com 
bines for limiting their output and regulating prices. A notable cons 
a is the occasional shutting down of the mills or running them on ha!! 
time or reduction of wages. This leads to strikes and lockouts innumer 
able. Between 1881 and 1886 there were 14,783 strikes, of which 9,439 were [for 
against lower wages. Establishments numbering 22.301 ani 
1,323,203,workmen were involved. 1890, When the McKinley bill was passed 
there were 10,673 failures. In 1891 there were 12,304. Though tre tariff rate 
was raised, wages were not increased. By admitting raw materials free o! 
duty the cost of American manufactures will be greatly lessened, which 
wi — corresponding reduction of duties on foreign manufacture 
The can than exchange his products for what he needs upon more 
equitable terms. There should, and will be, besides the addition to the free 
list, a al reduetion of duties. The wage earner will be able to provid: 
himself with more of the comforts and necessities of life; indeed. all who 
buy will find relief. The enlarged trade with foreign countries, which wil! 
y tariff wall and admitting jus 


quently, he must 
American 


competition, will secure better prices for our exports 
Though the beneficiaries of the Republican system are now filling the air 
with dismal ihecies of disaster, manufacturing will go on, and labor 
will find such steady and profitable employment as it has not since those 
better days of the R blic when high tariffs had not placed our indus'rics 
an artificial basis and plagued the country with thetr inevitable train 
trusts and combines, strikes and lockouts. After thirty years of full 
trial of high tariffs the country is overwhelmed with bankruptcy and dis- 
tress 


Republicans assert that this is not the result of their system, but because 
of apprehension that it will be abandoned now that Democrats are in con 
trol of the Government. The fuct that periods of like disaster and distress 
have repeatedly, during the existence of that system, come upon us, is 4 
sufficient refutation of that most absurd and partisan contention. Con- 

the miserable failure of high protective and prolibitive tarils. 

there should be common rejoicing that a new departure is to be made under 

the —— of the Democratic party. It is greatly hindered in the work of 

— y the state to which Republican legislation has reduced the nation 5 
nances. 

Expenditures have so increased and revenues sofallen off, that the former 
now greatly exceed the latter. 


Under existing conditions the bill we have passed reasonably 
fulfills the then made by me as to the tariff legislation 
we would enact, and may be regarded as a fair effort to inaugu- 
rate a system of taxation in accordance with Democratic princl- 
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ples. It is afar better bill than either the Morrison or the Mc- 
Kinley bill. One hundred and six articles that were heavily 
burdened with taxation by the McKinley bill have been put on 
the free list. Among these may be enumerated lumber, copper, 
tin, wool, binding twine, bags and bagging, salt, cotton ties, and 
agricultural implements. Itwill give the people cheaper glass, 
cheaper crockery, cheaper iron and steel, cheaper woolens, 
cheaper clothing, and cheaper cottons and linens. 

The following table, which I have taken from a most excellent 
speech delivered by Mr. HALLof Minnesota, on the 13th instant, 
ma perspicuous statement of the great reductions made by the 


Reductions exceeding 75 per cent. 
Per cent. 
ae 76 


pe ee 

ey I RIN a lan odd eesuekibsaedene dude diene i7 
Woolen yarns, etc. (valued 30 cents per pound or less) ...............--. 89 
Woolen cloths (valued 30 cents per pound or less) ..............---.-.---- 75 
Woolen shawls (valued 30to 40 cents) ..............-.......2.2----- eee 77 


Reductions between 50 and 75 per cent are made on 114 items, among which 
are the following: 




























RNG 1d db incins OGW adore wadee ed delk Reni annlen CnemvanataanGweh belcuinn auas a 60 
SND jin teks anil aie ical ini tadiininen qimeeliabiieuibiadabaa 67 
eh iain ebdical sila ati mba cicsieananeaidipanmahtbenie 50 
i eh halen penepeeigiaininin mien senaeiell 55 
Sen IEE IO So sc a nat nee siaann wenaigeloedne epee 50 
Tron and steel, viz: 
CQOSUIEINE WITS BOR an octets cccvecesecesscceen inccaieatinnttiaantaiias 58 
Saw plates (4 to 9 cents per POUNA) .. .... c.cacccccccccccccensesceee-e 53-60 
CR ee ee eae 61 
Eee = 68 
op 2 eae ae 50 
Chenp platela and SROCUIG. ...ccc cece cans ccccceencscccacnceecce..seee-- 15-8 
agin rains Kaociticewse dpaseabedededhcadsne 50 
Railroad fish plates, etc.......... 65 
Cotton cloth (value 12 cents or less) 50 
Sa SI esa dnnteatrtnignitialimeminiiientrinhemnatenemmclegiininn tines 55 
Woolen goods, viz: 
Yarns: 
BP IED... cesimnstnaie calpain atatiimrimatedicens int innceniielpsbdaetiai 75 
TT is a ll draenei aneibindianiieisteankplaa 62 
Cloths: 
Value 30 to 40 cents............-..... scecadetteitabitaa ideciiettaGakinetiahs 65 
Value over 40 COmts......... ccc ncccecccccvace dinwnisaeiininninntndatiiiid 50 
Shawis (valueover ) cents) 2... ....<ccccccccccncecces socialite date 55 
Knit goods: 
PIO i cicdicmim ane wcinteunsaebuion emeanceiniedalnniaaieialiaiat 74 
I CIN nis a incnentis entimainndtimmoniibiieds wal ichntieaniiabecdidnd 52 
I a il 58 
Blankets: 
ING... .ndcniresednicrinemedcdinidabadieae ancinatiaiadabanaaaditid 70 
I I esl all claire siniikdiinateiiiii 66 
Value over 50 cents_.......... grits. duigenrectinnenns deddaiabedtivns 56 
Wool hats: 
Pl or ans <r, « aachbiirnieneniesinpibaceianiaaire wuhie %2 
I ON itis ciattinncndmadendawinns Dsditinietilinainmatinne 66 
EE i ss thei acaestncebenkeneteenidenenigabenrsceuise 60 
Flannel underwear: 
Value 40 cents or less....... 71 
Value 40 to 50 cents..:......--. 66 
Bruasels COPpeots... ....22- -ecccccccncccens cocces ccccccccccccce einige 51 
FE andewinncccvennd cacudusneiesnocenaenecsusons euvcenesanenuce 51 
ee Oc ann cusesepace cocenscoeccesens cascettionsenenced woacelbaneesin 52 
Cotton dress goods (over 4ounces) .................... ineéedinunccsanie dite 51 
I nin dnictiiiniinninn tintin titiean cvnigugibaapnamiiintipe ensepessamsensnea on 52 
Common velvets, plushes, etc......... mbcihne odbasen wuecnanene Sciapcanenimenide 
TO aat:cnensutendbdbetGhe aint héby esbubtddaleguaseaeeiiantinnbubnbens 62 
I i cccttsienes cncontbuictinennnniiianidmnaenanniteilinsiadiasiaiatinasipalitmdidailiintginiets 66 
Reductions fram 25 lo 50 per cent 
are made upon 370items. They include: 
NEE furdhinsimeretentaengeninitoapiidinisicwitanin eeeppilnaieingeiaes couse cosewecece 40 
ET URIEINY wic « srsts tcresichincs esi intindibliccaceinisls snndpiaiasiasnsentiniaaaieeteieadtiial 33 
IC Et i 2s cn dh ee acdae gaia die gdldliniaadaaemdaboniaiaamia anaemia 88 
in. 5 cane aminmebihinirgaugiane 38 
Earthenware and china (common) .. 46 
OO ss ends annie etepdebuaini init in Alia tates 33 
SeenOts DODIETE TIRES. . «2200 ccnccccccncennceeace 35 
SIS Siitnicccnncnencss ay eeesecwescenccccseccncececce ee 
Tron and steel, viz: 
STi kitnen ac paedaccdtesmeungppeneinel acne Siunapnaientilienar ede 48 
Pig, scrap, and bar tron ............ 
EP COR nctiincuascoccememmmnned 
ED dixtivn txtvencdusuntésnerweg eoewcecsecececccsccscesescesscescecce 
TED heii coecnt dees inieutigriipengs oan 
I iso htastneiispiea stv ictonaninsalint gheinieineaineamepipammnetyints 


Screws .. 


Oilcloths ..... 

Fine fiannels 

Cloaks, dolmans, etc 

Aubusson and Axminster carpets ...........2--.. 2.2. ence nnne winsiitiersmnen 34 
an ll ce a a ee enteric th igesaiaeeilibdeldtindh iainteeoatiiees 41 
NEA sa 5 ns om epeincegmnsoenentiiinie diastataiiesiinineindtn bets Sedaehiaisemenit ay 
EES OE ELS SE 31-46 
hii d cai dw nnhecs naibiateataliaeiibels Niall lesa snc ed dicthipaichen nites 42-46 
i aie hs bnnée cabo eusa adhe acca 25 


Reductions less than 25 per cent 


are made upon 238 items, gnd include certain chemicals, ground glass, fine 
cutlery, laces, cigars, etc. 
No reductions 


are made on 82 items, which include the largest sizes of plate glass and 
ors, and other articles of luxury. 
The rates are increased 


on 58 items, such as sawed boards of mahogany, ebony, etc., sugar, hogs, 
Olives, dressed meats, precious stones, diamonds, etc. 
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A most just and equitable provision of the bill is the tax of 
2 per cent upon all incomes over $!,000 per annum. 

As President Cleveland has recently stated, ‘‘It presents a 
vast improvement on existing conditions. It will certainly 
lighten many tariff burdens that now rest heavily upon the peo- 
ple. It is not only a barrier against the return of mad protee- 
tion, but furnishes a vantage ground from which we must wage 
further aggressive operations against protected monopoly and 
governmental faveritism.” 

The Federal election laws which were avowedly enacted for 
the purpose of securing Republican ascendency through negro 
domination of the South, and which were a perpetual menace 
against peace and the good order of society, have been repealed 
and the right restored to the people of the States to hold their 
elections by thelr own officers and under their own laws as the: 
had always theretofore done since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Chinese residents of this country, being advised by their 
counsel that the Geary law was unconstitutional, refused to 
register as required by it, and thereby forfeited the right to re- 
main here. At the extraordinary session we passed a law ex- 
tending the time within which they might register, thus avoid- 
ing the great cost of deporting them and a probable rupture of 
our friendly relations with China. 

A jaw has been enacted providing for the admission of the 
Territory of Utah into the Union asa State. 

Bilis for the admission of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona have passed the House of Representatives and will 
doubtless become laws at the next session of Congress, thus 
substantially putting an end to our Territorial system. 

We have passed laws for the reconstruction of methods of ac 
counting in the various Departmentsof the Government, whereby, 
with advantage to the public business and great economy to the 
people, hundreds of superftuous employés have been dispensed 
with. 

We have enacted a law subjecting to State taxation national- 
bank notes and United States Treasury notes. These notes were 
exempted from taxation, under the laws which authorized their 
issuance, for the purpose of giving them credit and adding to 
their value at a time when they were ata discount. They have 
long since circulated at par with gold and silver, and to leave 
them exempt from taxation was an injustice to the holders o 
all other kinds of money. 

We have enacted a law to carry into effect the awards of the 
council of arbitration lately assembled in Paris to pass upon 
the controversy between this country and England growing out 
of the Alaskan fur-seal fisheries. 

Having in view the educational interests of the people, we 
have enacted a law increasing the number of officers of tho 
United States detailed as instructors to colleges. 

In recognition of the rights and interests of labor, we hav» 
passed a law making Labor Day a legal holiday; one for the pro 
tection of persons iurnishing materials and labor for the con- 
struction of public works; a resolution providing for an investi- 
gation relating to the effects of machinery on labor, and a res- 
olution providing for an investigation relative to the work and 
wages of women and children. 

We have passed forty-eight lawsauthorizing the construction 
of bridges over various navigable waters of the United States. 
We have extended the benefits of the marine hospitals to the 
keepers and crews of life-saving stations, and have provided for 
the reporting, marking, and removal of derelicts on the high 
seas. 

We have provided for the validation of affidavits made before 
United States commissioners in all land entries; for the relief 
of persons who have filed declarations of intention to enter des- 
ert lands; for extending the time for final proof and payment on 
lands claimed under the public land laws of the United States: 
and have passed various and sundry laws relating to the public 
lands. 

I have called especial attention to but few of the many laws 
we have enacted, and as to the remainder will content myself 
with referring all persons interested in the subject to the de- 
tailed statements which I shall append to my remarks. 


BILLS PASSED BY 


THE HOUSE, BUT NOT YBT BECOME LAWS. 


A large number of bills and resolutions have been passed b 
the House which have not yet been enacted into laws, which 
will be ready for final action when Congress meets again in De- 
cember. : 

BILLS RELATING TO PUBLIC LANDS. 

Among these may be mentioned the following relating to pub- 
lic lands: 

An act to forfeit certain lands, amounting to about 50,000,000 
acres, heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of railroads; 
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An act amending the act whereby the public lands in Alabama 
were excluded from the operation of the laws relating to min- 
eral lands; 

An act directing the Secretary of the Interior to make cer- 
tain investigations concerning consolidations of land districts 
in California, and for other purposes; 

An act to confirm cash entries of offered lands; 

An act to authorize the withdrawal from settlement or sale 
of _ and silver bearing lands within the State of Minnesota; 

n act to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes which 
relate to public lands of the second class; 

Anactauthorizing a patent to the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions for certain lands on the Omaha Indian Reservation for 
school purposes; 

An act omeee for opening Uncompahgre and Uintih Indian 
Reservations in Utah; 

An act for the relief of certain settlers who have entered lands 
under the timber and stone act, etc.; 

An act to sell certain lands in Montgomery County, Ark., to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South; 

An act to amend an act to withdraw certain public lands from 
private entry, and for other purposes, approved March 2, 1889; 

Aun act one to the city of Port Angeles, State of Washing- 
ton, certain lands for cemetery purposes; 

An act permitting the use of the right of way through the 
public lands for tram roads, canals, and reservoirs, and for other 
purposes; 

An act for the relief of the bona fide purchasers of land in sec- 
tion 36, township 1 north, range 9 west (San Bernardino merid- 
ian), in the State of California; 

An act to provide for the examination and classification of 
certain mineral lands in the States of Montana and Idaho; 

Anact for the relief of settlers on unsurveyed Government 
lands lying within certain railroad land grants; 

An act to amend section 2335 of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to mineral lands; 

An act to confirm the enlargement of the Red Cliff Indian 
Reservation in the State of Wisconsin, and for the allotment of 
game; 

An act granting the chief justice of the United States courts 
in Territories power to appoint commissioners to take proof in 
land cases, etc.; and 

An act amendatory of ‘‘An act granting to railroads the right 
of way a the public lands of the United States,” approved 
March 3, 1875. 

BILLS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY. 


Also the following, relating to the pines: 

An act providing that United States railroad corporations 
shall, for purposes of jurisdiction, be deemed citizens of the 
respective States into which their line of railway may extend; 

An act to require the judges of the courts of the United States 
to — to the laws of the several States in delivering charges 
to juries; 

n act to amend the judiciary act of August 13, 1888; 

An act to repeal in part and to limit sections 3480 and 4716 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; 

An act to ee justices, judges, and commissioners of the 
United States from sitting as courts or hearing certain cases; 

An act to amend sections 828, 833, 847, and i014 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to clerks’ fees, semiannual returns of fees, by 
district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, commissioners’ fees, 
and to offenders inst the United States; 

An act to amend section 5391 of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to crimes; 

An = eeny of the act establishing circuit courts of 
a n 1891; 

q n act providing an additional district judge in the northern 
district of Illinois; 

An act to amend section 3 of ‘An act to ——— the liens of 
judgments and decrees of the courts of the United States,” ap- 
proved August 1, 1888; 

An act to authorize the comparison of handwriting by courts 
and juries in cases where the genuineness of a signature or 
mee is in dispute; 

An act to provide for the ose of United States com- 
SAEONeD and to define their jurisdiction, powers, and duties; 
an 

An act to prevent interference in the collection of State, 
county, and municipal taxes assessed against corporations and 
corporate property, and for other purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS, 


The House has also passed a resolution for the amendment of 
the Constitution so as to make Senators elective directly by the 


people; 


Also, what is known as the antioption bill, which seeks to 
prevent dealing in futures and options; 

Also, a bill authorizing insolvent debtors who may wish to do 
so to go into bankruptcy and obtain a discharge from all their 
liabilities upon a surrender of their assets; 

Also, separate bills putting sugar, coal, iron ore, and barbe1 
wire upon the free list; 

Also, a billfor the better contro! of, and to promote the safety 
of, national banks; 

Also, a bill to increase the penalty for embezzlement by di- 
rectors, officers, or agents of national banks; 

Also, a bill to amend ‘An act to provide for the inspection of 
live cattle, hogs, and the carcasses thereof, which are the sub 
jects of interstate commerce, and for other purposes,” 

Also, a bill to supplement the act of June 27, 1890, as to pen- 
sions; and 

Also, a bill for the reinstatement of clerks dismissed from the 
Railway Mail Service between the 15th day of March and the Ist 
day of May, 1889. 

will append to my remarks statements showing by their 
titles all laws and resolutions that have been enacted by this 
Congress; also all laws and resolutions which have passed the 
House but have not become laws; also all bills and resolutions 
that have passed the Senate but have not yet become laws. I 
also append a statement showing in detail all appropriations 
that have been made, and a statement giving the progress of 
the tariff bill from the date of its introduction into the House 
until it finally became a law. 

The large mocratic peasoetiy in the present Congress fur- 
nishes unanswerable proof that the last Congress was approved 
by the voters of the country as an active, laborious, and faithful 
Pee The total number of public laws and resolutions passed by 
the last Congress at its first session is 202,and the total number 
of private laws and resolutions passed by it is 196. The total 
number of public laws and resolutions passed by the present Con- 
gressduring theextraordinary and present sessions, which, taken 
together, constitute its first session, is 307, and the total number 
of private laws and resolutions passed by it is 133. 

t thus appears that the present Congress has accomplished 
more work than the last Congress, and that the criticisms 
which have been so flippantly passed upon it, whether based 
upon ignorance or malice, are utterly without foundation. 

Considering the vast importance of much of the legislation it 
was called upon to enact, and the extraordinary troubles that 
have afflicted the country from the first day of its assembling 
until now, the work of this Congress, both as to its amount and 
its value, is absolutely without parallel. 

I have submitted a complete and detailed history of the work 
of this Congress, and when it comes to be fully understood there 
can be no aoubt that it will meet with the approbation of al] 
just and fair-minded men. 

I can not close without acknowledging my great indebted 
ness to Mr. William T. Page, the able and efficient printing clerk 
of the House, who, with much labor and infinite care, has pre: 
pared for me the elaborate and interesting statements appended: 

FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS, FIRST AND SECOND SESSIONS. 
First session gun August 7, 1893; adjourned November 3, 1893) : 
Number Of Gays ............---s00.-cese---000-- 000 a eee 89 


Second session (begun December 4, 1893; adjourned August 28, 1894) : 
SE SGU de Dall we bade cenbpe bucueswaanmabeaeadsadeneccen face 268 


en Lon whale sanebe Raab abedeces cconpoce 


Wumber of bills introduced in House ...... .... .. 22... .ccc cece ec cece. eee , 053 
Number of bills introduced in Senate .........................-. ackitiodee 2, 326 
Number of joint resolutions introduced in House................-...... 229 
Number of joint resolutions introduced in Senate ....................-. 
ouse bills 
Number of House bills by 
Number of Senate bills passed by Senate 
Number of Senate bills passed by House .......__.........-.-222--2---.-- 73 
Number of House joint resolutions passed by House...... ..........-..- 49 
Number of House joint resolutions passed by Senate ................... 
Number of Senate —_ resolutions passed by Senate _..............-.- 
Number of Senate joint resolutions passed by House ...............-..- 24 


Number of House bills that became laws..........-... 
Number of House joint resolutions that became laws 
Number of Senate bills that became laws ...........................----- 
Number of Senate joint resolutions that became laws 


TORE PEO BBWS ions conn cadenncsnnnenscdnsder cen nnsesneaseccec cece cce----- 240 
in is. sacibdeteaidebeasbhinena sans adncseabeuewetsccesonc+--- 125 
cee camnsonadingestbbadidaeatedescecce 61 
TE ee diwadanvinnoetcbudeitaubt sancwbibsnesecese 8 


Ia a i se ends ode paemnewse see 

Number of reports made in House ................-...-.-..--------------- 1, 477 

Number of reports made in Senate..............-.-.-----.----------0---- 0 

ES Saba ken lle akceddebenns <cahennass ocbuescceksnenessece- 5 

Number of * 

Number of bills passed both Houses and pending in 
otherwise 
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Laws of a public nature enacted at the first and second sessions Fifty-third | Laws of a public nature enacted at the firsi and second sessions Fifty-t! 

















Congress, arranged by subjects,and showing number and title of law, number Congress, etc.—Continued. 
of dill, and name of member introducing it. _ “a - ea 
= | ! 
3 | : Number ly 
2s Title. | “Sf bill, (Name of member. 
Number i 7, , 
of bill, |N@meofmember. % a ee 
i res | APPROPRIATIONS—continued. | 
nee 198 | An act making egupereeiens for a H. R. 6518 Catchings 
construction, repair, and preservation 
~ 08 ee - Eeeean foe 2 H. R, 0087..| Hatch. of certain public works on rivers and | 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. (8322,- ——— and for other purposes. (811,- | 
023.06.) om 7 473,180.) | ie 
200 | An act making appropriations for sun- | H. R.5575 Sayers 
169 An act making reese ie we H. R. 6373..| Outhwaite. | dry civil expenses of the Government | 
cating June 30, 1 and for other pur- for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, | 
poses, ($23,592,884. 68. ) , | , andforother purposes. (834,209,776.05.) , ‘ aliens 
129 not i 2 | An act making appropriations tosupply .R. 7477 reckinridge of 
ea ase tinne oe a Oe.. a Ken deficiencies in the appropriations for | Kentucky 
United States for the fiscal year end- | F the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894 and | 
ing June 30, 1895. (81,563,918.75.) ios joty od a and for other purposes. , 
171 priations. : ($6,202,903. 91.) 
“as ton cae adda of tee alae Mi. B.5608..| Compton. *2 | An act to provide for certain urgent ; H. R.4- Breckinridge of 
ment of the District of Columbia for deficiencies in the appropriations for | Kentucky 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895 the service of the Government forthe | 
© b ; fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and | 
and for other purposes. (85,544,593.57.) t od es 
199 | An act making appropriations for forti- | H. R. 4858..| Livingston. silver, ete. $908,00.) | 
Scations SRe Olkee works of Gefenee, +2 | An act to provide for further urgent de- | H.R. 4177... Sayers 
for the armament thereof, for the pro- p rereae. | She Sm SESS...) ROTO 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial ficiencies in the appropriations for | 
and service, and for other purposes the service of the Government for the 
(82, 427,004.00.) . - , fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and | 
197 | An act making appropriations for cur- | H.R. 6913..| Holman. era 
rent and contingent expenses of the Pee ha pn! aa sil 8 
Indian Department and fulfilling +3 n act making ——— ations to sup- | H.R. 4763... Breckinridge of 
treaty stipulations with various In- ply further urgent deficiencies in the Kentucky 
dian tribes for the fiscal year ending appropriations forthe fiscal yearend- | 
June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. ing June 30, 1894, and for prior years, | 
(89,329,648. 49.) and for ne purposes. (Customs, | 
ot malin 7097 ..|"Doe census, etc., $1,968,470.86. ) | 
™ “|e cee a —— =n re kery. 52 | An act to provide for further urgent | H. R.6556__| Sayers. 
penses of the Government for the fis- deficiencies in the appropriations for | 
cal year ending June 30, 1895, and for the service of the Government for the 
other purposes. (821,308,295.79. ) fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and | 
130 | An act making appropriations for the | H. R. 5894... Wheeler of Ala- = = Ste 8 O8.278 ) eee 
Military Academy for the fiscal year bama. arts, t “s oeeiiaes ’ 
ending June 30, 1895. ($406,523.68.) 35 | An act making appropriations tosupply | H. R.5646..| Breckinridge of 
128 | An act making appropriations for the | H. R. 6748 ..| Cummings. further urgent deficiencies in the ap- | Kentucky. 
naval service for the fiscal year end- opriations for the fiscal year ending 
ing June 30, 1895, and for other pur- une 30, 1894, and for prior years, and 
eae cecree 7 printing, sourts, etc., $1,084.504.08) 
114 | An act mak appropriations for the | H.R. it OF . . -», $1,854,304.66. 
payment ing appr and other pen- 0 a 90 | An act making appropriations to supply | H. R.7458... Sayers. 


a deficiency in the appropriation for 
— printing and binding for the 

scal year 1894, and for other purposes. | 
(Printing and customs, $350,000.) 


*First session. 


sions of the United States for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1895, and for 
other purposes. ($151,581,570.) 

An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1895. 
(887, 236,509.55.) 


111 H.R. 6016..| Henderson of 


North Carolina. 


+ Second session. 








TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-jiret and Fifty-second Congresses, one by extra and first regular sessions of the Pifty-third Congress, fiscal years 1891 to 
1895, inclusive. 





| Fifty-third Con 


Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. 



















































| gress. 
Title. + te 0 ae eT ee err te aoa oi oa : 
First session, Second session, First session, Second session Extra anil first 

1891. 92. 1893. 1894. a scesione, 

| ew. 

| 

ROG s cna 3 scddudacosessacdeaguadene aininede Aigedoedaalibeimeiie Satnnaehs $1, 799, 100. 00 $3, 028,153.50 | $3, 282, 995. 50 $3, 323, 500. 00 $3, 222, 023. 06 
PE Eas bp bands et dedncacddenetenuse caubebesence Cadducecdanecoaseéoacveese 24, 206, 471. 79 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 308, 499. 82 24, 225, 639. 78 23, 592, 884. 68 
Diplomatic and consular..............-...+. eusedeehdscesance wesesesacuces 1, 710, 815. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445, 00 1, 563, 918. 76 
District of Columbia 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 597, 125. 17 5, 317, 973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 5, 544, 503. 57 
Fortifications 4, 232, 935. 00 3, 774, 808. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
pO eee 7, 262, 016, 02 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854, 240. 38 9, 329, 648. 49 
es. MBB.ccicec eovccccccccscsee Coccccccccce 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 21, 308, 295. 79 
tary Academy 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 428, 917.33 432, 556. 12 406, 523. 08 
AVY cccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccesccccscccccccesecs coccceccccoscces 24, 136, 035. 53 31, 541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 22, 104, 061. 38 25, 327, 126. 72 
Pension, including deficiencies a 123, 779, 368. 35 164, 550, 383. 34 154, 411, 682. 00 180, 681, 074. 85 151, 581, 570. 00 
WORE OMRCD «occ ccc ccccccccccccnccesccccsecesvcscoscccccccecseeccanccoesecs 72, 226, 698. 99 77, 907, 222. 61 80, $31, 276. 73 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 599. 55 
i Ps ennkcccegnegeedieainatine disesbupenebie easeeCesecsuesue ie SPE OP lenexedasccddccksen! Ss SED Dnctacmenctadncetbe 11, 473, 180. 00 
PMMEET CIVIL «22. cccccccceseccccccccccccccccccscsecescoesses pobcoccocseess b31, 100, 341. 38 ¢38, 388, 552. 73 27, 665, 076. 93 41, 716, 311.15 34, 209, 776. 05 
Deficiencies, except for pensions............0..sscccncsccccccceress Seccses 13, 205, 541. 61 9, 364, 148. 62 8, 230, 859. 50 8, 127, 361. 51 11, 820, 545. 76 
sane pes eewetundnanduh sebbbdes cevadassbubediese ddéddbseeedn ever 356, 121, 211. 68 399, 238, 522. 19 382, 527, 385. 89 403, 515, 586. 11 389, 043, 689. 51 
IL, «. «ch ackkebstsesRSunantedeesecdieédbevessen cus gaelessdansece 7, 010, 905. 27 d19, 498, 531. 10 3, 208, 922. 82 520, 499. 18 550, 000, 00 
Total regular annual appropriations ...........----.+++-s0--eesse00+ 363, 132,116.95 | 418, 737, 053, 29 385, 736,308.71 | 404, 036, 085, 29 389, 593, 689. 51 
Permanent annual appropriatioms.......cccccccccccccccccsccccccccsececccces €131, 324, 131.70 | ¢122, 486, 808.00 | ¢121, 863, 880. 00 €115, 468,273.92 | 101, 074, 680. 00 
Ts dnbcedkanerdéenekhsateesenVRenebdandebdndnecestessccebetencess 494, 456, 248. 65 | 507, 600, 188. 71 519, 504, 359. 21 490, 668, 369. 51 


| 


| | SA, 223, 861.2 


@ Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,332; 1894, on 
account of 1893, $14, 149,724.85. ; 

b This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

¢ This amount includes $978,188.74 actual —e under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

@ This amount includes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the specific sum of $500,000 appropriated for that purpose. 

¢ This is theamount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and permanent 
indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus submitted for 1891, $101,628,453, there are added expenditures under permanent appropriations made by 
the Fifty-first ee estimate, as follows: Salaries diplomatic and consular service, $27,756.79; redemption national -bank notes, $23,553,298.50; 
expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coinage of silver ballion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39, and repayments to importers and for debentures and 
drawbacks, customs service, $4,915, 285.28; in all, $29,695,678.70. 
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Tabular hislory of appropriation bilis, first and second sessions of the 








Bifty-third Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1894-95; and appro- 





































priations Jor the fiscal year 1893-'94, passed at the last session of the Fifty-second Congress. 
[From speech of Hon. JosErpm D. SAYERS, August 17, 1894.) 
me Reported to Passed the | Reported to | Passed the 949% 7 
Estimates. the House. House. the Senate. Senate. Law, 1894-'95. | Law, 1893-'94, 
Title. —_—" i ia ie 
Amount. Amount. Amount. Amount. Amount. 
IID i. iciritivn dibiniswterennaaitiaaaaililnalilil $3, 180, 643.06 | #3, 215,643.06] $3, 208,183.06 | $4, 225,183.08 | $8,222, 023.06 $3, 323, 500. 00 
I i i tel AF IROL 23,568, 284.68 | 23,586,924.68 | 23, 606,384.68 | 23,611, 384.08 | 23,502, 884. 68 24, 225, 639.78 
Diplomatic and consular..............---.---.--- 1,511,738. 76 1, 509, 738. 76 1, 580, 438. 76 1, 591, 218. 27 1, 563, 918. 76 1,557, 445. 00 
DEBtEISS OF CSTIRUED 6. cen ncocccsenecwcccnsesses 5, 157, 573. 57 5, 206, 473. 57 5, 854, 588. 57 5, 887,088. 57 5, 544, 593. 57 5, 413, 223. 91 
"RRS Horror e 2, 219,654.00} 2, 224,654.00] 2,779,104.00|  2,836,60%.00) 2,427,004. 00 2,210, 055. 00 
a tia t taaiaa. 6, 611, 260. 78 6, 735, 518. 90 9, 827, 386. 69 9, 404, 248. 49 9, 329, 648. 49 7, 854, 240. 28 
RIOIEUE, B00. vcnentonctiwnnndehenlctcallacaiitd 21,086, 923.29] 21, 105,787.29 | 21,348,739.79 | 21,378,315.79 | 21,308,295. 79 21, 885, 802. 81 
Military Academy ...........- pnavadateontwanengeet 401, 283. 08 401, 283. 08 410, 203. 08 410, 203, 08 406, 523.08 482, 556. 12 
IT © iol ad onndieahanameaal eunddéwectouialll 25, 280,930.27 | 25, 339,580.27 | 25,215,080.27| 25,437,105.30) 25,327, 126.72 22, 104, 061. 38 
en 151, 581,570. 00 | 151,581, 570.00 | 151,581,570. 00 } 151, 581,570. 00 | 151,581,570. 00 166, 581, 350. 00 
UI ino ciniinaarteaadesninninatedl eneenaaiddd 87, 470,599.55 | 87, 240,599.55 | 87, 236,599.55 | 87, 236,598.55 | 87,236, 500. 55 94,004, 314. 22 
TE NEE SIO 1.0 hncammimnisateianinbiinnieeniiiediiail 9, 458, 689. 56 9, 538,689.56 | 12,771,180.00| 12,946,680.00 | 11,473,180. 00 (d) 
| RAS wtintinbiusinall 32, 308,642.80 | 32,523, 383.80 | 35,061, 685.70 | 36,202,.168.70 | 34,209,776. 05 41,716, 311. 15 
TAINO .... -cicinsnneincstnismiscicinnaisniaeliteiiiaea ate teats ii 369, 837,793. 40 | 370, 209, 846.52 | 379, 981,094.15 | 382, 748, 367. 40: | 377,223, 143.75 381, 238, 499. 75 
Urgent deficiency, recoinage silver coins, ete... 300, 000. 00 300, 000. 00 306, 000. 00 306, 000. 06 306, 000. 60 
Further urgent deficiency, assistant custo- 
URINE iniccin cinncnccs avin otis tmagdiadiinaaieaiodabind 338, 000. 00 338, 000. 00 370, 588. 33 370,588. 33 370, 588.33 
Further urgent deticiency, customs, census, 
ee eee 1,651, 896. 31 1, 889, 455. 86 1, 889, 455. 86 1, 889, 455. 36 1, 968, 470. 86 
Further urgent deficiency, United G22, 27, 086, 38 
BOING, GRE on ccccnstadensoccnetaiasieiea 338, 958. 00 338, 958. 00 453, 278. 00° 458, 278. 00 768, 278. 00 —~ 
Further urgent deficiency, engraving and 
ghtame. courts, “. PE EAI MOBS A IIS 1, 237, 255. 66 1, 242, 255. 66 1, 785, 889. 66 1, 842, 304, 66 1, 854, 304, 66 
urther urgent clency, printing and 
; 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 000, 
4, 890, 593. 78 5, 005, 032. 58 7,910, 219. 96 7, 989, 551. 41 6,202, 903, 91 
MN cs etensodenn 403, 515, 586. 11 
Miscellaneous 520, 499. 18 
380, 593, 689. 51 404, 086, 085, 29 


Total, regular annual pape — 
Permanent annual appropriat: ee 
Grand total, regular and permanent an- 
nual appropriations. ...................- 


aQOne-half of the amounts forthe District of Colombia 


by the United 
at $265,083.93), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 


> Includes all expenses of the postal service _—_ Bn’ revenues and out of the Treasury. 
¢ This is the ancoun ene exclusive of $4,885,000 required to meet contracts authorized by law included in the sun- 


dry civil estimates. “The amount that can 
timates for 1895, pages 192-197.] 









A101, 074, 680.00) #115, 468, 273. 92 


519, 504, 359, 21 


States, except amounts forthe water department (estimated for 1895 


* in thatdiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $43,760,611. [Book of Es- 


d No river and harbor bill was passed for 1894, but the sum of $14,166,153 was included in the sundry civil aet toearry out contracts authorized by law 


for river and harbor improvements. 
é This amount includes $14,166,153 
Mississippi River and the Missouri Ri 
J This amount includes evr 14 sodqmeute. 
7 This amount tneludes $14, 149,724.85, deficiency for pensions for the fisc 
A No amount is included in the estimates of 
note on page 267, Book of Estimates for 1895: ** Norgk.—The Secretary of t 


total of the estimates for 189% 


to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and for improvements under the 
ver Commissi 


on. 
and elaims audited and et os due the several Pacific railroad companies. 
ear , 
rmanent annual appropriations for 1895 for bounty on sugar, for the reason stated in the following 
e Treasury having recommended the repeal of the sugar-bounty law, no esti- 
mate is submitted for the fiscal year 1895. In case the law is not repealed, $11,000, 


000 will be required for the purpose, which should be added to the sum 


i This is theamount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1894, the exact amount appropriated not be- 


ing ascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year. 


The appropriations made by the Fifty-third Congress, first and second | Laws af a public nature enacted at the jirst and second sessions Fifty-third 


sessions, were— 
Less than the appropriations made at the last session of the 












yeas ceteilieiiiees emma tidtinds $28,835, 989.70 
Less than the appropriations iiade at the frst session of tie I 
I a laced halal aie ois 16, 931, 819. 20 ° 
Less than the appropriations made at the last session of the i% 
Fe CTE son acinus uiisthinanennk eeddibedbbbuiaiin 50, 555, 491.78 | ___ 
Less the appropriations made at the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress by............- inti no odunitinaiie Os Te 
And less than the estimates submitted by-_..-....--.-------.--- 29, 994, 471.20 
Laws of @ public mature enacted at the first and second sessions Fifty-third | 15 
co . arranged by subjects, and showing number and title of law, number 
of bul, and name of member introducing it. 
| 207 
ao Number | wame of member. 
a) 
acy 204 
ACCOUNTS (PTBLIC). 
73 | An act to amend section 3816 of the Re- | H.R. 7072..; Richardson of 
vised Statutes relating to advances Tennessee. 193 
a anno =, the roe. « 
act to regulate making of prop- Dockery. 
Sn by officers of the Govern- 191 
m 
483) An act to repeal section 311 of the Re- Dockery. 
vised Statutes of the United States 
relating to accounts of the Treasury 170 
of the United States. 
21 | An act to amend section 3709 of the Re- Dingley. 
vised Statutes relating to contracts 
for supplies in the Departments at 
20 | ant bp the methods of Dockery 7” 
to of ac : 
counting im the Post-Ofice Depart- 


Congress, etc.—Continued. 


Number 


Title. of bill. 


Nameof member. 


BIDGE BILLs. 


An.act. to authorize the St. Louis, Av- 


to bridge ou Des. Glaises 
oe the State 


of Louisiana. 
An.act.to authorize the construction of 
across the Contentnea Creek 
at. G n, Lenoir County, N. C.,and 
to establish it as a post road. 
An act extending the time for the com- 
letion of a railroad bridge over the 
um bia River at or near Vancouver, 
in the State of W: n. 

An act to authorize a bridge across the 
Perdido River between the States of 
Florida and Alabama. 

An act to authorize the construction of 


H. R. 7668..| Robertson. 


H. R. 7827...) Mallory. 
H. R. 6577..| Oates. 


town of Columbia, Ala. 
| An act to amend an act approved Janu- 
26, 1893, to authorizethe construc- 
of bridges across the Hiwassee, 
the Tennesse, and Clinch Rivers, in 
the State of Tennessee. 
An act to amend an act toauthorize the 
of a steel bridge over the 
Louis River, between the States 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


H. R. 4611._| Geary. 


H.R. 7518..| Baldwin. 
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S | 
at Title Number |, i 
Be Title. of bill. r ame of member, 











| BRIDGE BILLS—continued. 


157 | An act authorizing the Purcell Bridge | S. 320-..... 57 
and Transfer Company to construct 
and maintain a bridge over the South 
Canadian River at or within ! mile 
of the town of Lexington, county of 
Cleveland, Territory of Oklahoma. 
149 | An act to amend an act entitled “An | H, R.7734..| Perkins. 
act authorizing the construction of a 
high wagon bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Sioux City, 
Iowa,’’ approved March 2, 1889, as 
amended by acts of April 30, 1890, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1893, and March 24, 1894. 
12 | Anact to authorize the construction | S.1980..._. 53 
of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near the city of Lexington, Mo. 
An act to authorize the construction of | H. R.7498..| Henderson of 


on 
uo 


124 


from a point within the limits of the 
city of Dubuque, in the State of Lowa, 
known as Eagle Point, to the opposite 
bank of said river, in the county of 49 
Grant and State of Wisconsin. 
An act authorizing the construction of | S. 2208)..... 
a bridge over the Monongahela River : 
at the foot of Main street, in the bor- 47 
ough of Bellevernon, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 
An act to authorize the construction of | H. R.5601..| Flynn, 
a wagon and foot bridge across the 
South, or Main, Canadian River at or 230 
near the town of Noble, in Oklahoma 
Territory. 
An act toamend anactentitled “Anact | S. 1750..... 


119 
110 


104 


ington Bridge Company to construct 
and maintain a bridge across the Co- 
lumbia River between the State of 
Oregon and the State of Was ton, 45 
and to establish it as a post-road,”’ 

Anact to authorize the city of Hastings, | H. R.5806..! Hall of Minne- 
Minn., to construct and maintain a sota. 
wagon bridge over the Mississippi | 
River. | 

An act to amerd an act to authorise | H. R.6126..| Gear. 
construction of a bridge at ae | 
ton, Iowa, approved August 6, 1888, 
and amended by act approved Pebru- 
ary 21, 1890. 

An act to donate tothe county of Lara- | S. 501...... 
mie, Wyo., certain bridges on the 40 
abandoned Fort Caramie military 
reservation, and for other purposes. 

An act to authorize the Pennsylvania | S. 1950..._. 
and New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
or either of them, to construct and 
maintain a bridge over the Delaware 39 
River between the States of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 

An act authorizing the construction of | H. R.6123_. Dalzell, 
a bridge over the Monongahela River, 
atthe foot of Dickson street, in the 
borough of Homestead in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

An act to authorize the New York and | H.R, 6448... Dunphy, 23 
New Jersey Bridge Companiestocon- | 
struct and maintain a bridge across | 
the Hudson River between New York 
City and the State of New Jersey. 


2 8 


89 


31 


84 
authorize the construction of abridge 
across the Calumet River,” approved | 
March 1, 18938. 

An act authorizing the Texarkana and | H. R.5771._.. McRae. 
Shreveport Railroad Company to 
bridge Sulphur River, in the State of 
Arkansas. y 

An gct to authorize the construction ; H R.6610..| Bland. 

| 
| 





69 
of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at some point within 1 mile below 
and 1 mile above the present limits of 
the city of Jefferson, Mo. 

An act to amend the act of June 22, 1892, 
entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at the city of Yankton, 
S. Dak.”’ 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Red Wing, Minn. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge over the Monongahela River 
in the city of Pittsburg. 

An act to authorize the reconstruction 
of a bridge across the Niobrara River, } 
near the village of Niobrara, Nebr. and } 151 
making an appropriation therefor. 

An act to authorize the West Braddock | H. R. 5956..| Dalzell. 
BridgeCompany to construct a br 
over the Monongahela River from the 
ne of Rankin to Mifflin Town- 61 
ship. 


oor 
wwe 


67 S. 1808... 22 


aw 


185 


51 


B 8 Se ee ee | 





a bridge across the Mississippi River lowa 50 | 


to authorize the Oregon and Wash: 46 | 


An act to amend section 8 of ‘An actto | S.1424_.__. | 17 | 


18 | 


H. R.6110..| Hall of Minne- | 229 | 
sota. 


Congress, etc.—Continued. 








. N ber : 
Title. — r | Name of member. 


BRIDGER BILLS—continued 


An act to authorize the St. Louis River | H.R. 4765... Haugen. 
Bridge Company and the Duluth 
Transfer Railway Company to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
over the St. Louis River from a point 
at or near Grassy Point, inthe village 
of West Duluth, Minn., to the most | | 
|} available point opposite, in the State 
| of Wisconsin. | 
An act to authorize the construction of | H. R.5978_.| Fletcher. 
a steel bridge over the St. Louis River 


between the States of Wisconsin and 

Minnesota. 

An act a the Texarkana and | H.R. 1916__! Blanchard. 
Fort Smith “Railway Company to | 
bridge Little River, in the State of 

Arkansas. 

An act to extend the time authorizing 

the St. Louis and Birmingham Rail- 

! 

| 

| 


| 


H. R. 5041_.| Cox, 


road to build a bridge acrossTennessee 
River at Clifton, Tenn. 

An act authorizing the Texarkana and 
Fort Smith Railway Company to 
bridge the Sulphur River in the State 
of Arkansas or in the State of Texas. 

An act authorizing the Texarkana and 
Fort Smith Railway Company to 
bridge Caddo Lake at or near Moor- 
ingsport, La., and Cross Bayou, near 
Shreveport, La. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri River at 
De Witt, Carroll County, Mo., and to 
establish it as a post-road. 

An act authorizing the Texarkana and 
Fort Smith Railway Company to 
bridge the Calcasieu and Sabine Rivers, 
in the States of Louisiana and Texas. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge over the Monongahela River 
at Glenwood, Pa. 

An act for a charter for the Iowa and 
Nebraska Pontoon Bridge Company. 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at 
the most accessible point between the 
city of Kansas and thetown of Sibley, 
in the county of Jackson and State of 

Missouri,’’ approved March 8, 1887. 

An act toamend anactentitled ‘An act |H. R, 4831 ..| Perkins. 
authorizing the construction of a high | 

| 


} 
H. R. 1917_.| Blanchard. 


} 
| 
} 


H. R.1919..| Blanchard. 


H. R. 7572..| Heard. 
| 

H. R. 1918. | Blanchard. 
| 


S. 1749 ..... 


} 
| 


H. R. 5425..| Meiklejohn. 


wagon bridge at or near Sioux City, 
Iowa,’’ approved March 2, 1889, as 
amended by acts of April 13, 1890, and 
February 7, 1893. 

An act to amend “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across 
the East River, between the city of 
New York and Long Island,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1887. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge over the Arkansas River at 
or near Van Buren, Ark. 

An act authorizing the Gulf, Beau- | H. R. 3689_.| Cooper of Texas. 
mont and Kansas City Railway Com- 
pany to bridge the Nechesand Sabine | 
Rivers in the States of Texas and | 
Louisiana. | | 

An act to amend an act approved Sep- | H. R. 4414__| Boatner. 
tember 4, 1890, authorizing the New 
Orleans, Natchez and Fort Scott | 

} 
' 
} 
| 


H. R. 6485._| Campbell. 


H. R. 4770..| Breckinridge of 
| Arkansas. 


Railroad Company to construct two 
bridges across Boeuf River, in Loui- 
siana. | 

An act to auihorize the Chattanooga | S.339. 
Western Railway Company to con- | 
struct a bridge across the Tennessee | 

| River near Chattanooga. 

| An act to authorize the construction of 

| @ bridge across the St. Croix River, 

| between Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
An act to authorize the Biloxi and Back 
Bay Bridge Company to construct and 
maintain a bridge over that portion 
of the bay of Biloxi, in the State of 
Mississippi, known as Back Bay. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Osage River, in 
the State of Missouri. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


An act to make the city of Oakland, 
county of Alameda, State of Califor- 
nia, a subport of entry. 

An act adding the towns of Manchester 
and Vernon, in the State of Connecti- 
cut, to the customs district of Hart- 
ford, Conn,, and making the city of 
Rockville, Conn., a port of delivery. 

An act to extend the limits of the port 

| of New York. 


H. BR. 7571... 


oz 
8 





H. R. 7187__.| English of Cali- 
fornia. 





H. R. 4452__| Sperry. 


| 


en Ryan. 


Sleriaieeeasiceapremmntapnatinapememases 
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Public 


| 


217 


216 


187 


167 


147 


v1 


n 


a 


& 
snip attri saisiddaniiialiliceaiailatanthenon seep eiinhataediaicatenniamntess 





Title. 





COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION—cont’'d. 


An act to establish a gg of delivery at 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 

An act to extend the privileges of the 
traasportation of dutiable merchan- 
dise without appraisement to the city 
of Ocala, in the State of Florida. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


An act to authorize the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company to one ts mo 
tive power for the propulsion of the 
cars of said company. 

an - to amend ans es a oe 

corporate as! m an 
Great Falls Electric Railway.”’ 

An act toauthorize the Wash’ n, 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon Elec- 
tric Railway Company to extend its 
line of road into and within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses. 

An act to prevent the recording of sub- 
divisions of land in the District of 
Columbia in the office of the recorder 
of deeds. 

An act to open, widen, and extend al- 
leye in the District of Columbia. 

An act to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to appoint 
a deputy coroner, and for other pur- 


poses. 

An act to provide an immediate revi- 
sion and equalization of real-estate 
values in the District of Columbia; 
also to provide an assessment of real 
estate in said District in the year 1896 
and every third year ter, and 
for other oo 

An act provide for the payment of the 
8 per cent greenback certificates of 
the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

An act to provide for the cl ofa 
part of an alley in square 185 the 
city of Washin , D. C. 

An act to regulate water-main assess- 
ments in the District of Columbia. 

An act to pay for alley condemned in 
egnere numbered in the city of 

ashington, D. OC. 

An act to prohibit the interment of bod- 
ies in Graceland Cemetery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

An act to incorporate the Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias. 

An act to provide for the closing of 
part of an alley in square 622 in thecity 
of Washington, D. C., and for the re- 
lief of the president and directors of 
Gonzaga College. 

An act to construe the act of Congress 
assed January 6, 1893, to incorporate 
he Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 

cannes of the District of Colum- 
a. 

An act to provide for the sale of new 
tickets by the street rail compa- 
nies of the District of Columbia. 

An act to amend an act entitled “Anact 
regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the District of Columbia.” 

An act to make service connections with 
water mains and sewers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 


An act to amend an aét entitled “Anact 
to establish the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men,”’ being Title 
LXXILI of the Re tatutes. 

An act to continue in force the vi- 
sions of an act approved March Pass, 
and entitled “An actto tect the fish 
in the Potomac River in the District 


of Columbia, and to provide a spawn- 
ing aromas for shad and herring inthe 
Potomac River.” 


An act to close alleys ou num- 
a 751, in the city of Washington, 


An act to extend North Capitol street 
to Soldiers’ Home. 

An act to provide for clerical assistance 
in the health department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


EXPOSITIONS, 


Anact to exempt the articles of foreign 
exhibitors at the interstate fair at 


Tacoma, Wash., from the payment of 
duties. 


*First session. 


Number 
of bill. 


Name of member. 


S. 1906 ..... 

S. 1885 ..... 

H. R. 6171.| Richardson of 
Tennessee. 

H. R. 6777.| Heard. 

H. R. 9006.| Meredith. 

S. 1006..... : 

8.971 ...... 

8. 1007 ..... 

H. R. 6415..| Heard, 

S. 1896 ..... 

S.2217..... ? 

H. R. 6893..| Richardson of 
Tennessee. 

H. R. 213... 

S. 2245. .... 

H.R. 4701..| Richardson of 
Tennessee. 

H. R, 6578 ..| Springer. 

H. R. 6838..| Heard. 

H. R. 3740..| Babcock. 

H. R. 4571..| Heard. 

S. 1460..... 

S. 1217... 

H. R. 3629..| McCreary of 


Kentucky. 


H.R. 146...| Richardson of 
Tennessee, 


H. R. 7753..| Doolittle. 





14 


184 


74 


179 


148 


184 


120 


118 
117 


106 


—_—_— 
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Title. 





EXPOSITIONS—continued. 


An act in aid of the World’s Fair Prize 
Winners’ Exposition to be held at 
New York City. 

An act in aid of the California Midwin- 
ter International Exposition. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS. 


An act to repeal all statutes relating to 
supervisurs of elections and special 
deputy marshals, and for other pur- 
poses. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


An act for the disposal of the accretions 
of the Virginius indemnity fund. 

An act to authorize the Secretary of 
State to accept for the United States 
of America a painting by G. F. Watts, 
royal academician, entitled ‘Love 
and Life.” 

An act saaiing om ager riation for re- 
writing the Consular Regulations. 

An act supplementary to an act ap- 
proved April 6, 1894, for the execution 
of the award rendered at Paris, Au- 
gust 15, 1893, by the Tribunal of Arbi- 

ation constituted under the treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, concluded at Washington, 
February 29, 1892, in relation to the 
preservation of the fur seal. 

An act to amend section 1 of an act ap- 
—— April 6, 1894, entitled “‘An act 

give effect to the award rendered by 
the Tribunalof Arbitration at Paris, 
under the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, concluded 
at Washington, February 29, 1892, for 
the purpose of submitting to arbitra- 
tion certain questions concerning the 
preservation of the fur seals.” | 

An act to give effect to the award ren- 
dered by the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at Paris, under the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
concluded at Washington, February 
29, 1892, for the purpose of submitting 
to arbitration certain questions con- 
ones the preservation of the fur 
seals 


Anact to amend an act entitled “‘An act 
to prohibit the coming of Chinese per- 
sons into the United States,’ approved | 
May 5, 1892. | 

INDIANS, 

An act extending the time of payment 
to purchasers of lands of the aha | 
tribe of Indians in Nebraska, and for | 
other & oses. } 

An act defi and permanently fixing | 
the northern boundary line of the | 
Warm S Indian Reservation, in | 
the State of Oregon. | 

An act to amend anactentitled “An act | 
to provide for the sale of the remain- | 
der of the reservation of the Confed- 
erated Otoe and Missouria Indians in 
the States of Nebraska and Kansas 
and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1881. 


JUDICIARY. 

An act to change the lines between the 
eastern and western judicial districts 
of North Carolina and fixing time for 
holding courts in said eastern district. 

An act to fix the times and places for 
holding the Federal courts in the | 
State and district of Nebraska. 

An act to amend sections 4, 6, and 10 of 
the act of Fe 9, 1893, entitled 
“An act to esta @ court of ap- | 

for the District of Columbia, and 


or other 
An act to change the boundaries of the 
— dis of the State of Flor- 
An act qoovidias an additional circuit 
judge in the eighth judicial circuit. | 
An act to tix a term of the Federal dis- 
trictand circuit courts of the southern 
co district of Mississippi, to be 
eld at Meridian, Miss., to include the 
oe named. a : 
act regulating the procedure in 
criminal causes in the district. of 
Minnesota. 


* First session. 


Number : 
of bill. | Nameofmempber. 


H. R. 4015 Fitch 

ance: | 

H. R. 2331. | Tucker, 

H.R.6i11_.. Clarke of Ala 
| bama. 

H. R. 4734. .! McCreary of Ken 

tucky. 

S. 1078. .... 

S. 2020. .... 

S. 1928..... 

S. 1836..... 


H. R. 3687... McCreary of Kon 
| tucky. 


H. R. 6814... Meiklejohn. 


H. R. 6542... Woodard. 


H. R. =: Mercer. 

HR, 5600. Culberson. 
| 

=i... Cooper of Flor: 
ida. 

S. 1390... .. 

H. R. 6447. ‘Williams ot 
| Mississippl. 
| 

H.R. 7203. Boen. 
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§ | N s | 7 

5 umber at : Number | x, 

Bs of bill, |Name of member. as Title. of bill. | Name of member. 
Ry 


' 

| 

JUDICIARY—cont nued. MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

An act to provide that a term of the cir- 

cuit and district court of the United 

States for thedistrictof Vermont may 
be held at Montpelier. 

An act to provide for the division of the 


13 | An act to increase the number of ofiicers | H.R. 3571 
of the Army to be detailed to colleges. 
211 | An act to amend section 4833 Revised | H. R. 6060 
Statutes, and for other purposes 
181 | An act for the cuustrestice of a mili- | H.R. 7419 


Outhwaite 
| Black of Iilinois. 


Gorman. 
eastern 







istrict of Michigan into the 
northern and southern divisions, and 


tary road from the city of El Paso to | 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 















































dian Territory. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide the times and places 
for holding terms of United States 
courts in the States of Idaho and 
Wyoming,” approved July 5, 1892. 


War to donate four obsolete gun car- 

riages to the city of Marshalitown, 

Iowa. | 
108 | An act to provide for the restoration to | S. 2070 

the State of Michigan two flags car- 

ried by the Twenty-second Michigan 


for holding the circuit and district An act to regulate enlistments in the S. 1209. al 
courts of the United States therein, Army of the United States. | | 
and for other purposes. 138 | An act donating condemned cannon to | H. R.3202..| Curtis of New 
5 | An act to provide for two additional as- | H. R. 288... the St. Lawrence State Hospital at | } York. 
sociate justices of the supreme court Ogdensburg, N. Y. | 
of the Territory of Oklahoma, and for 131 | An act to amend section 4837 of the Re- H. R. 236 .| Martin of In- 
other purposes. vised Statutes of the United States as | diana. 
*16 | An act to regulate the fees of the clerk | H. R.4186_. to soldiers’ homes. | | 
of the United States court for the In- 107 | An act authorizing the Secretary of | S. 1045_____| 


H. R. 2002... 








10 | An act to provide forthe timeand place | H. R. 2799..| Pickler. Infantry Volunteers and now in the 
of holding the terms of the United War Department. 
States circuit and district courts in 
the State of South Dakota. NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 
168 | An act to amend sections 5365 and 5366 | H. R. 4606_.| Everett. 
= ee Lap ny aoe relating to 189 = to subject to State taxation na- | H. R. 4326_| Cooper of In- 
arratry on the high seas. tional-bank notes and United States liana. 
219 | An act to amend anactentitled “Anact | H. R.7461../ Livingston. Treasury notes. | : 
to create a new division of the north- 
ern judicial district of Georgia,” NAVY. 
approved March 3, 1891. 
174 | An act disposing of four condemned | H.R. 7494__| Perkins. 
LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. cannon of the Navy. 
208 | An act to authorize the construction of | H. R. 387__.| Covert. 172 | An act for the relief of certain enlisted H. R. 5371..| Cummings. 
a life-saving station at or near Rocky men of the Marine Corps. . 
Point or East Marion, Long Island 146 | An act to promote the efficiency of the | S. 1399 ___- 
, & 2 7 5 naval militia. 
164 | An act extending the benefits of the | H.R. 4346. | Caruth. 137 | An act relating to the pay and retire- | H. R. 38__..| Cummings. 
marine hospitals to the keepers and mens of mates in the United States 
crews of life-saving stations. avy. Bi 
156 | An act to amend section 5 of the act ap- | H. R. 2795..| Cogswell, 99 | An act to amend section 1379, chapter | S. 1954. ._.. 
proved June 18, 1878, entitled “An act 1, Title XV, Revised Statutes of the 
to organize the Life-Saving Service."’ United States, in relation to appoint- 
36 | An act to transfer the Morris Island | H.R.9_---. Brawley. mg of assistant paymasters in the 
life-saving station, near Charleston, . ? 
. i 30 | An act providing for the rescue of the | H.R. 5833__| Blair. 
©: C., to Saliivens Items, armament and wreck of the United 
LIGHTS AND FOG SIGNALS. States war ship Kearsarge. 
161 | An act authorizing the construction of | H. R.5312..] O'Neil of Massa- POSTMASTERS. 
a light-ship, with fog signal, to be es- chusetts. 
tablished to the eastward of Boston 214} An act empowering fourth-class post- | H. R.7294__| Flynn. 
Light, Massachusetts, and for the masters to administer oaths to pen- 
prey an mig of renee lights in Bos- sioners. 
ton Harbor, Massachusetts. 16 | An act to amend section 407 of the Re- | H. R. 4340..| Dockery. 
160 | An act establishing a fog signal at Ke- | H. R. 4507..) Brickner. vise Statutes so as to require original - 
waunee, Wis. receipts for deposits of postmasters 
12 | An act for the establishment of a light | H. R. 156. ..| Randall. to be sent to the Auditor of the Treas- 
and fog signal station near Butler ury for the Post-Ofice Department. 
Flats, New Bedford, Mass. 6| An act authorizing the Fourth Assist- | H. R. 2668_.| Henderson of 
ant Postmaster-General to approve North Caro- 
LABOR. postmasters’ bonds. lina. 
188 | An act for the protection of persons | H. R.86....| Heard : 
furnishin matretnte ene aoe for the PUBLIC LANDS. 
lic works. 
9% shant maxtan Wes day a legal holi- | S.730.... 209 | An act to provide for the opening of | H.R. 4667..| McRae. 
day. certain abandoned military reserva- | | 
tions, and for — Seo 
MARINE AND FISHERIES. 201 | An act to amend sections 2401 and 2403 | H. R.7803..| Hall of Minne- 
ee " of the aes apne , | gota. 
2 ts fis ves- | H. R.7383..| Robb 195 | An act to further amend section 2399 of | S. 2234____. 
- = Siang 00 Nights on fants oa the Revised Statutes of the United | 
1 videan American register | S. 1852..... States. 
gy oy fey te Ss. teri. : _— 180 | An act providing for the resurvey of H. R. 6720_.| Hall of Missouri. 
144 | An act to provide an American regis- | S.2150-.___. Grant and Hooker Counties in the | 
ter for the steamer Oveano, of New State of Nebraska. 
York, N. Y. 178 | An act to authorize sale of lot 8, block | H. R. 6042..| Breckinridge of 
142} An act to provide a register for the | H. R.7197..) Clancy. 93, city of Hot Springs, by school di- Arkansas 
schooner barge Astoria. rectors thereof, and use of proceeds 
141} An act to provide a register for the | S. 1426_._. for school purposes. 
steamer Goldsworthy. 176 | An act granting a certain military res- | H. R. 6080..| McRae. 
77 | An act to faciliate the entry of steam- | S. 1886 .._. ervation to Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
ships. = = _— free schools thereof, 
amend an act approved Au- | H. R. 6977_.| Fithian. and for other purposes. 
> Aijust 19, 1900, entitled “ An act to adopt 173 | An act authorizing the Secretary of the | H. R.7488_.| McRae. 
regulations for preventing collisions Interior to grant leases for sites on 
at sea.” the a rere Arkan- | 
vid American register | S. 432...... sas, for cold- eservoirs. 
= Palrtaeones fl Callao. - 162 | An act to provide for the validation of | H. R. 6719_.| Neill. 
225 | Anact for the registry orenrollment of | H. R. 6888__| Izlar affidavits made before United States 
the bark Skudesnaes. Commissioners in all land entries. 
159 | An act for the relief of persons who | H.R. 4448%..| Rawlins. , 
MINES AND MINING. have filed declarations of intention to 
: enter desert lands. . 
*12 | An act to amend section numbered 23% | H. R. 3545. .|Bell of Colorado. | i52 | An act concerning leases in the Yellow- | H.R. 5293__| Hayes. 
st the ae eee of ve United stone National Park. 
tates, relating to mining claims. 150 | An act authorizing the State of -| H.R.83__.. , 
115 | An act to amend section numbered 2324 | H. R. 6558..| Sweet. mg hag meet Be eta A ——_ as | Bertman 
of the Revised Statutes of the United public lands. 
States, relating to mining claims. \ 136 | An act granting certain prcperty to | H. R.2586._| Berry. 
' 


* First session. the city of Newport, Ky. | 
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Title. er Name of member. 





PUBLIC LANDS—continued. 


An act to release a certain limitation 
existing in an act of Congress touch- 
ing the ancy Church at St. Au- 
gustine, 

An act granting the use of certain land 
to the town of Castine, Me., for a pub- 
lic park. 

An act extending the time for final 
proof and payment on lands claimed 
under the public land laws of the 
United States. 

An act prescribing limitations of time 
foe com pa os title to —s 

dispo: of under the act of Co! 
approved September 27, 1850 and the 
acts amendatory and supplemental 
thereto, and commonly known as the 
* Donation act,”’ and for the protec 
tion of purchasers and occupants on 

A. lands. . the: Untvecsinget 
n act granting to the ve 
Utah a site off the public domain, 

An act granting to the State of North 


—- certain lands heretofore set | 


art asa wood reservation for Fort 

‘otten military reservation, for the 
use of the militia of North Dakota, 
and for other purposes. 

An act granting theuse of certain lands 
in the Hot Springs Reservation, in the 
— of Arkansas, to the Barry Hos- 

vita 

an act to supply a deficiency in the 
grant of public lands to the State of 

for the use of the State 
University. 


Anaci granting to the village of Dear- 
born certain land for village purposes. 
Anact to grant certain | to. the 
township board of Inwood Township. 
Michigan. for ce rposes. 
An actsupplementary to the aet of Con- 
gress approved January 28, 1879, enti- 
tied “An act defining manner in 


which certain land scrip may be as } 


signed and located or applied by ac- 
tual settlers, and provid 
sue of poses in the name == the lo- 
cator or his le; 


| An act to authorize the Comaninabonee 


of the General Land Office to issue a 
patent to Mace Clement’s survey, 
numbered 386, in the Virginia military 
district of Ohio. 

An act to pretect the birds and animals 
in Yellowstone National Park, and to 
punish crimes in said park, and for 
other 


purposes. 
| An act to ratify the reservation of cer 


tain lands made for the benefit of 
Oklahoma Territory, and for other 
purposes. 

An act for the relief of certain settlers 
upon the Iowa Reservation, Okla- 
homa Territory. 


22 |An act to authorize the Secretary of the 


Interior to reserve from. sale certain 
land in the abandoned Fort Cum- 
mings military reservation, and for 
other purposes. 
An act granting certain lands to the 
Territory of 


}) An act relating to the disqualification 


of registers and receivers of the 
United States land offices, and mail 
ing provision in case of such disquali- 
fication, 

An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to —— —_ lands arehibamie 
granted for the purpose of 
the construction of railroads, and for 
other vil ate ‘approved ber 
* i and the several acts amenda- 


an a to Pie teh section 6 of the act 
approved March 38,1891, entitled ‘‘An 


act to repeal timber-culture laws, = 


for other purposes.” 
An act granting settlers on certainlands 
in Oklahoma Territory the right to 
commute their homestead entr: ries, 
and for other 
An act authorizing the issueef a 
to the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions for certain lands on the 
Omaha Indian Reservation for school 
purposes. 
REVENUE MARINE. 
An aet providing for the construction 
of a steam revenue cutter for service 
on the Great Lakes. 
*Pirst session, 


for the is- | 


‘HR 449.. 


in |} 








H. RB. 4322. . 


H. R. 3458. . 


Hi. R. 69.... 


H. B. 3135. - 






Milliken. 


Sweet. 


Hermann. 


&:. 17%..._.. 


H. B. 5778. . 


H RB. 37165... 
HL. RB. 5779... 


‘ER... 


EL RB. 6442... 


HL. R. 5065... 


H.R. 4859... 


H. R, 356... 


H. R. 3627... 
H. RB. 2796. 


Hi. R. 3544_. 


HL. BR. 1086. 


S\ 824... 





" Hulicks, 


Latimer. 


Joseph. 


S.870)...... 





Smith of Ari- 





| Public 
No. — 


8 


210 


il 


14 


175 


166 


123 


113 


101 


13 


Title. 





REVENUE MARINE—continued. 


An act toamend section 2 of the act a 
proved February 15, 1893, entitled *‘/ 
act granting additional quar: alee 
powers and imposing additional du- 
ae upon the Marine-Hospital Serv- 


An act making an appropriation and 

roviding for the construction of a 

nited States revenue cutterfor serv- 

ice in the harbor of San Francisco, 
State of California. 

An act providing for the construction 

of a steamrevenue cutter for the New 

England coast. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


An act to authorize the Missouri River 
Power Company of Montana to con- 
structadam across the Missouri River. 

An act to repeal House resolution num, 
bered 104, first session Fifty-first Con- 
gress, granting to Secretary of War a 
permit to license to use a pier atmouth 
of Chicago River. 

An act granting to the Des Moines Rap- 
ids Power Company the right to erect, 
construct, operate, Maintain a. 

dam, qnal, and power station 
the — River in Hancock 


An act to amend an act of Congress: ap- 
proved May 12, 1890, granting to the 
Aransas Pass Harbor Company the 
right to im ve Aransas Pass. 

An act to authorize the construction and 
maintenance of adam ordams across 
the Kansas River, within Shawnee 
County, in the State of Kansas. 


RIGHTS. OF WAY. 


An act granting to the Northern Missis- 
“oe Ses Company right of way 
through cert an reservations 
in — 

An act to ae railroad companies 
Cpamaiing lroads:in the Territories 
over a right of be granted by the 
Government to establ 
depots at all town sites.on the lines 
of said roads established by the In- 
terior Department. 

An act togrant to the Arkansas, Texas 
and Mexican Central Railway Com- 
pony a right of way through the In- 

jan Territory, and for other pur- 


abe. granting to the Columbia Irri- 
gation Com @ right of way 
through the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tiom ft in Washington. 

An act granting to the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railway Com- 
Ps a the right of way through the 

Vhite Earth, Leech Lake, Chippewa, 
and Pond du Lac Indian Reserva- 
tions, in the State of Minnesota. 

An act granting to the Brainerd and 
Northern Minnesota Railway Com- 
pony. a right of way through the 

ch Lake Indian Reservation, in the 
a ae of Minnesota. 
en coco rights over 
a = tary reservation, in 
the State of California. 

An act granting to the Hastern Ne- 
braska and Gulf Railway Company 
right of way through the Omaha and 
Winnebago Indian Reservations, in 

airtcngrentine eight of way to th 
nach e of way to the 
a and Astoria Railroad Com- 
meee rough the Grand Ronde Indian 

teservation, in the State of Oregon. 

An act to extend and amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the Kan- 
sas and Arkansas Valley Railway to 
construct and operate ad nal 
of railway through the Indian Terri- 
tory, and for other Perpoess," ap- 
proved February 24, A. D. 1 


An act to extend the time for building 
a street rallw: = the military reser- 
vation, fort. , Kans. 


An act Siecnling t ®@ time allowed the 
Umatilla Irrigation Company for the 
construction of its ditch across the 

a@ Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon. 

An act to extend the time for the con- 
struction of the rail of the Choc- 
taw Coal and Railway Company. 


ish stations and } 


*First session. 


Number 
of bill. 


S. 2280 . 


H. R. 2669... 


Hi. R. 3421... 


H. R. 82... 


H. R. 6088. 


S126... 


S. 1378. ._..}: 


H.R. 340. - 


H. R. 7335... 


S. 2000... ... 


H.R. 5414... 


S. 58... 


H. BR. 299... 





SS 


Ni ame of member. 


Maguire. 


| 
j 
See 


O'Neil of Massa- 
chusetts, 


Hartman. 


Durborow. 


Curtis of Kansas. 


Wheeler of Ala 
bama. 


Bell of Texas 


Wilson of Wasb- 
ington. 


Davis. 


Curtis of Kansas 
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RIGHTS OF WAY—continued. 

9} Anact to grant the right of way to the 

Kansas, Oklahoma Central and South- 

western Railway Company through 

the Indian Territory and Oklahoma 
Territory, and for other purposes. 

8 | An act granting the right of way for 
the construction of a railroad and 
other improvements over and on the 
West Mountain of the Hot Springs 
Reservation, Hot Springs, Ark. 

218 | An act to authorize purchasers of the 
property and franchises of the Choc- 
taw Coal and Railway Company to 
organize a corporation and to confer 
upon the same all the powers, privi- 
leges, and franchises vested in that 
company. 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to amend an actentitled ‘An act 
granting the right of way to the 
Hutchison and Southern Railroad 
carey through the Indian Terri- 
ory.” 

220 | An act granting to the Duluth and Win- 
nipeg Railroad Company a. right of 
way through theChippewaand White 
Earth IndianReservationsin theState 
of Minnesota. 


221 


SILVER. 


*8! Anact to repeala partof am act. ap- 
| proved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bul- 

lion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.”’ 


TARIFF AND INTERNAL REVENUB. 


227 | An act to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes. 

Introduced December 19, 1893; de- 
bated January 9-31, 1894; passed House 

February 1, 1894; passed Senate July 

3, With 634 amendments: sent to con- 

ference July 7, 1894; August 13, 1894, 

House receded from disagreement. to 

Senate amendments; enrolled August 

15, 1844; presented to President August 

15, 1894; became a law by expiration of 

time allowed by Constitution August 

27, 1894, midnight. 


226 | An act'to provide for the collection of 
| internal revenue, and for other pur+ 
poses. | 
} UTAH STATE. 
| 
112 | An act to enable the people of Utah to 


form aconstitution and State govern- 
ment, and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


222 | An act to provide for the improvement 
of the building and grounds of the 
United States court and post-office at 
Little Rock, Ark. 

An act to extend the time for complet 
ing the work of the Eleventh Census, 
and for other purposes. 

An act relative to recognizances, stipu- 
lations, bonds, and undertakings, and 
to allow certain corporations to be ac- 
cepted as surety thereon. 

An act to authorize a compromise and 
settlement with the Stateof Arkansas. 

154 | An act to amend section 15 of an act ap- 

roving, with amendments, the fund- 
ng actof Arizona, approved June 25, 


*4 


190 








165 


1890. 

145 | An act granting jurisdiction and au- 
thority to the Court. of Claims in the 
case of the towboat Future City, her 
barges, cargoes, etc. 

116 |An act authorizing the county of Coco» 
nino, Territory of Arizona, to issue 
bonds for the construction of acounty 
building at the county seat thereof: 

105 | An act todefine and establish the units 
of electrical measure. 

103 | An act authorizing the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., to lay submerged gas pi 
across the Mississippi River at - 
neapolis. 


27 | An act fixing the limit of indebtedness 


which may be incurred by Saip Lake 
City. 


*First session. 


| wg \Name of member. 
3 
H. R. 4243 .| Gresham. 
H. R. 7680. .| Bailey. 


S, 2200..... 

S. 1458-..... 

H.R.1.....| Wilson of West 
Virginia 

H. R, 4864..| Wilson of West 
Virginia. 

. R. 8007_.| Sayers. 


H.R. 352...| Rawlins. 


H.R. 3607_.| Sayers: 


Hi. B. 4954... William &. Stone. 


Hf. Ri: 4903._) McRae. 


H.R. 675#..| Smith of Art- 
| Zona. 

ar... 

HR: 7508..| Smith of Ari- 
zona. 

EE Ri 6500__| Charles W. 

Stone. 
anne Fietcher. 
os Rawlins. 
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of bin =| % 


No.- 


Public 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued 


i 
70 An act authorizing the Secretary of the | H. R. 6770 
Treasury toexchange, in behalf ofthe 
United States, deeds of land with the 


| 
i Dineley 
| Di 1giey. 
Pemaquid Land Company of Maine, | 


in settlement of a disputed boundary 
of the Pemaquid Point (Maine) light 
station. 

An act to amend section 4430, Title LIT, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relative to inspeetion of iron 
or steel boiler plates. 

An act providing for the sale of the old 
custom-house and lot connected | 
therewith in the city of Louisville, 
Ky. 


| © R.1920__! Dalzell. 


366___| 


| H.R 





Joint resolutions of a public nature that became laws at the first and second 
sions Bifty-third Congress,arranged by subjects, and showing number and title 
of law, number of resolution, andnameof member introducing it. 


| | 
| 





No. of joint | 


resolution, |“ me of member 


Title, 





| Public reso- 
| lution No. — 





| 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


| : 

| Joint resolution providingfor the pay: 

| ment of salaries and expenses of ad- 
ditional deputy collectors of internal 
|} revenue to carry out the provisions 
of the Chinese exclusionactoft May 
5, 1892, as amended by the act.of Ne- 

vember 3, 1893. 
1 | Joint resolution providing for the pay- 
ment of salaries and expenses of ad- 
| ditional deputy collectors of internal 
| revenue to carry out the provisions 
| of the Chinese exclusion actof May 5, 
| 1892, asamended by theact of Novem 

| ber3; 1893: 

39 | Joint resolution to continue the provi- 

| sionsof existinglaws providing tem- 
porarily for the expenditures of the 
Government.’ 

34 |Joint resolution to continue the provi- 
sions of a joint resolution approved 
June 29, 1804, entitled a ‘‘Joint resolu- 
tion to provide temporarily for the 
expenditures of the Government.” 

| Joint resolution to provide tempora- 
rily for the expenditures of the Gav- 
ernment. 


17 H. Res. 146__| Sayers. 


H. Resi 217 _| Sayers. 


HT. Res. 208 _| Sayers. 


H. Res..196 .| Sayers. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


41 | Joint resolution providing-for clerical | S. R.101.... 
issistance in the health department 
of the District of Columbia. 

Joint resolution to extend the charter 

“of the Maryland and Washington 
Railway Company. 

*5 | Joint resolution to make the 18th day 

of September, 1893, a holiday within 
the District of Columbia. 


H. Res. 6....| Bynum, 


EXPOSITIONS. 
S Bi. ... 


2} Joint olution conferring diplomas 
upon. designers, inventors, and ex- 
pert artisans. 

*13 | Joint resolution to amend the aet ap- 
proved April 25, 1890, relating to the 
admission of articles intended for 
the World's. Columbian Exposition. 

Joint resolution transferring the ex- | S. 
hibit of the Navy Department, known 
as the model battle ship Lilinois, to 
the State of Illinois, as @ naval ar- 
mory for the use of the naval militia 
of the State of Illinois, on the ter- 
mination of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. 


re 





H. Res, 22..| Durborow, 





15 


FOREIGN ARFAIRS. 


| Joint resolution authorizing the Prest- 
dent to appoint delegates to attend 
the meetings of the International 
Geodetic Association. } 

Joint resolution to provide for the | Ss. 


H. Res, 126..| Sayerm 


16 
| printing of a history and digest of 
the international arbitrations to 
which the United States wasa party, 

and for other purposes 

Joint resolution providing for the ap- | S. 
pointment of a commission to the | | 
| Antwerp International Exposition. | 


10 


*lirst session. 
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is 
EE 


Pubd 
lati 


| 


i 


4 


31 


Title. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—continued. 


Joint resolution that the acknowhedg- 
ments of the Government and people 
of the United States be tende to 
various foreign governments of the 
world in commemoration of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. 

INDIANS. 


Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cause the 
settlement of the accounts of Special 
Agents Moore and Woodson, under 

the treaty — 1854, with the Delaware 


Indians, e 
Joint resolution authoriz and di- 
recting the Secretary of Treas- 


ury to receive at the subtreas in 
the city of New York from R. T. Wil- 
son & Co., = orate vote money 
amounting paid 
the Chero. oo Woden, and to 
the same to the credit of the Chero- 
kee Nation. 

Joint resolution for the protection of 
those ties who have heretofore 
been aliowed to make entries for 
lands within the former Mille Lacs In- 
dian Reservation in Minnesota. 


JUDICIARY. 


Joint resolution autho: the chief 
justice and associate justices of the 
court of appeals and of the a 
court of the District of Columbia to 
use and take books from the library 
of Congress. 


LABOR, 

Joint resolution provid for an in- 
vestigation relating to the effects of 
machinery on labor. 


Joint resolution viding for an in- 
vestigation relative to the work and 
wages of women and n. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Joint resolution instructing the Secre- 
7. of War to return to the State 
of Massachusetts the flag» of certain 
regiments of Massachusetts Volun- 


teer Infantry. 
Joint resolution toa int three mem- 
bers of the Board of rs of the 


Nationai Home for Disabled Volun- 

Jome see thorizing th 

oint resolution au 6 pur- 
chase or con .emnation of land in the 
vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa. 

Joint resolution instruc the Secre- 
tary of War to return to State of 
Iowa the flag of Twenty-second Regi- 
ment of lowa Volunteer Infantry. 

Joint resolution authorizing the wear- 
ing of the distinctive adopted 
by the and Navy Union 

5 = oo ions ee Se 

oint resolution empo' ‘a- 
tional Board of Commissioners of the 
Chickamauga and Chat Na- 
tional Park to authorize the State 
boards, or 0: tions building 
monuments in the park, to use the 
materials in said park, agreeably to 
such regulations as it may adopt. 

Joint resolution donating an aban- 
doned cannon to the committee in 
charge of the National Encampment 
of theGrand Army of the Republic at 
Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894. 


NAVY. 
Joint resolution toestablish an observ- 
atory circle as a provision for - 


ing the delicate astronomical instru- 
ments at the United States Naval 
Observatory against smoke or cur- 
rents of heated air in their neighbor- 
hood and undue vibrations from traf- 
fic upon the extension of public thor- 
Oughfares in the vicinity, and for 
other purposes, 

Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to continue the 
— ent of certain mechanics 
and laborers. 


a Name of member. 


H. Res. 66..| Houk of Ohio. 


8. R. 8...-- 


H. Res. 144.) Catchings. 


H. Res. 112 .| Blair, 


H. Res. 95 ..| McGann, 
H. Res. 94 ..| McGann. 


H. Res, 220 .| Cogswell. 


H. Res. 193 .| Black of Illinois. 


H. Res. 1% .| Sickles. 


H. Res. 168 .| Gear. 


H. Res. 123 .| Outhwaite. 
H. Res. 57 ..| Grosvenor. 


H. Res. 93 ..| William A. Stone. 


H. Res. 32 .. 


H. Res. 201...) 


* First session. 


ee 
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Public reso- 


| lution No. — 


18 
ll 


13 


Title. 





PRINTING. 


Joint resolution to print Agricultural 
Report for 1893. 
Joint resolution to provide for the 
rinting of the report of the Joint 
mmittee of Congress and Proceed- 
ings at the Centennial Celebration of 
the Laying of the Corner Stone of 
the Capitol. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to provide 
rooms for the accommodation of the 

nited States circuit and district 
courts and their officers at Meridian, 


Miss. 

Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
=o the Treasury to transfer a 
cer piece of land in the State of 
Michigan to the city of Saginaw. 

Joint resolution granting full permis- 
sion to the State of Maryland and to 
several State courts within the city 
of Baltimore to occupy the old United 
States court-house in the city of 
Baltimore for the period of five years. 

Joint resolution authorizing the trans- 
fer of furniture and carpets to the 
rooms now occupied by the United 
States courts at Chicago. 

Joint resolution providing for the 
erection of fire-escapes and bridges 
at the Government inting Office 
and fire-escapes at the Maltby Build- 


Joint resolution to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant permits for 
the use of the Monument grounds 
and reservations or public spaces in 
the city of Washington, and for other 


purposes. 

Jointresolution providing for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building for the 
storage of documents for the use of 
the Senate. 


REVENUE MARINE. 


Joint resolution providing for partial 
payments for work, etc., for vessels 
constructed under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Joint resolution directing the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint acommission 
of snqinees to examine and report 
upon the cost of deepening the har- 
bors of Superiot and Duluth and 
their entrances to a uniform depth 
of 20 feet. 

Joint resolution directing the Secre- 
tary of Warto cause an examination 
to ee to fn = are - 
pro y and danger of the Miss 
si; River cut through the 

pr di cam river from the 
St. Prancis River in the vicinity of 
Walnut Bend, Ark. 


SENATE AND HOUSE. 


Joint resolution to pay the officers and 
employés of the Senate and House of 
tatives their — sal- 
for the month of mber, 

1893, on the 2ist day of said month. 
Joint resolution to pay the officers and 
employés of the Senate and House of 
pen oy ay their res ve sal- 
for the month of May, 1894, on 

the 29th day of said month. 

Joint resolution making an appropri- 
ation to defray expenses of inquiries 
and investigations ordered by the 


Senate. 

Joint resolution to the officers and 

employés of the teand House of 
tatives their respective sal- 
for the month of August, 1894, 

on the 23d day of said month. 

Joint resolution making available ap- 
propriations for the t of ses- 
sion employés of the House and Sen- 
ate d the first session of the 
Fiftty-t Congress. 


No. of joint 
resolution. |Name of member. 


H. Res. 139..| Richardson of 


Tennessee. 
me Obs... 
S. R. 102 .... 
H. Res. 5....| Linton. 


H. Res. 172..| Talbott. 


H. Res. 147..| Bankhead, 


H. Res. 150..| Lockwood, 


S. RB. 98 ..... 


H. Res. 178. 


H. Res. 221..; Sayers. 


H. Res. 1....| Holman. 


*F ‘rst session. 
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lution No.— 


| Public reso- 





SENATE AND HOUSE—Continued. | 
Joint resolution making immediately 
available the appropriation for mile- 
age of Senators and Members of the 
ouse of Representatives. 


TARIFF. 


Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to permit the 
owners of cattle and horses trans- 
porting them into Mexico to reim- 
port same into the United States at 
any time within twelve months from 
date of the passage of this resolu- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Joint resolution providing for the ap- 
po commemoration of the one 
undredth anniversary of the laying 

of the corner stone of the Capitol o 
the United States, September 18, 1793. 

Joint resolution to permit the use of 
certain ensigns, flags, and signal 
numbers to decorate the Capitol and 
its approaches, September 18, 1893. 

Joint resolution to make the provisions 
of the act of a 14, 1890, which pro- 
vides for town-site entries of lands 
in a portion of what is known as Ok- 
lahoma, applicable to the territory 
known as the Cherokee Outlet, and 
to make the provisions of said act ap- 
—— to town sites in the Cherokee 

tlet. 

Joint resolution authorizing the State 
of Wisconsin to place in Statuary 
Hall at the Capitol the statue of Pére 
Marquette. 

Joint resolution fixing the qualifica- 
tions to vote and to hold office in the 
Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, at the first municipal elections. 

Joint resolution for the reporting, 
marking, and removal of derelicts. 

Joint resolution providing additional 
clerical force for the Librarian of 
Congress. 

Joint resolution authorizing proper of- 
ficers of the Treasury Department 
to examine and certify claims in fa- 
vor of certain counties in Arizona. 

Joint resolution providing for the 
placing of a tablet upon the Capitol 
to commemorate the laying of the 
corner stone of the building, Septem- 
ber 18, 1793. 

Joint resolution to fill a vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Joint resolution relieving the employés 
of the Record and Pension Office who 
were injured in the Ford's Theater 
disaster from the operation of the 
law restricting the amountof sick 
leave with pay that may be granted 
by heads of Departments. 

46 | Joint resolution to change the initials 

of a name in the Indian appropria- 

tion bill. | 


19 


12 





No. of joint 


resolut 


ion. 


| H. Res. 3.... 


Name of member. 





H. Res. 93...| Paschal. 


H. Res. 2.... 


H. Res. 7.... 


H. Res. 4.... 


H. Res. 14... 


H. Res. 65...) 


Bynum. 


Bynum. 


McRae, 


Brickner. 


H. Res. 55... Cummings. 


S. Res. 66... 


H. Res. 121.. Smith of Arizona. 


S. Res. 77... 


| 





Laws of a private nature enacted at the first and second sessions Fifty-third 





Congress. 
$i 
eS Title. 
EA 
ARMY OFFICERS. 
101 | An act to authorize the appointment of 


James William Abert to the retired 
list of the Army. 

An act to correct the military record of 
Capt. E. M. Ives. 

An act for the relief of Charles B. 
Stivers. 

An act to place Dunbar R. Ransom on 
the retired list of the Army. 


41 | Anact for the relief of Gen. Napoleon 
J. T. Dana. 1 

# | An act for therelief of Maj. Gen. George 
S. Greene. 


* First session. 


No. of 


bill. 


H. R. 2582. . 


H.R. 2 


133. . 


H. R. 868... 


| 


Name of member. 


Berry. 


Lacey. 
Houk of Ohio. 


Laws of a private nature enacted at the firsi and second sessiona Fifty-thi: 


i 


| Private 
No.— 


ty 
S 


3 #8 88 & 


123 


121 
lil 
109 

*1 


, 





Congress—Continued. 





Title. 


CLAIMS. 


An act for the reiief of Brig. Gen. John 
R. Brooke, United States Army. 


An act for the relief of Dwight Hall... S 

An act for the relief of Louis L. Williams.) H. 

An act for the relief of Lennes A. Jack- | S. 
son. 

Anact for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart S. 

An act for the relief of Capt. John W. | S. 
Puilman. 

An act for the relief of Wetmore & | S. 
Brother, of St. Louis, Mo. 

An act to provide for the adjustment | S. 
and payment of the claim of Thomas 
Rhys Smith for work done and mate- 
rials furnished for the breakwater at 
Bar Harbor, Me. 

An act for the relief of the sureties of | S. 
Dennis Murphy. 

An act for the relief of Samuel Collins Ss. 

An act for the relief of William J. Cor- | S. 


nell and Joseph M. Cornell. 

An act for the relief of John M. Rice - 

An act for the relief of the securities of 
John 8S. Bradford. 

An act for the relief of the dependent 
relatives of the seamen of the Nether- 
lands steamer Amsterdam, who lost 
their lives in the effort to save the 
crew of the American schooner Mag 
gie E. Wells. and also for the relief 
of the sole survivor of the rescuing 
party. 

An ees for the relief of Charles T. Rus 
sell. 

An act for the relief of Benjamin F. 
Poteet. 


Ss. 


H. 


No. of bill. 


. 574 


R. 913 
1215 


1325 


L5v0l 


“a 





Name of member. 


! 
| 


H. R. 2640 Mercer. 


} Heard, 


} 


1687 .....| 


210. 


499..... 


H. R. 3978 
H. R. 420% 


H. R. 6309 


Paynter. 

McCreary of 
Kentucky. 

Mallory. 


. 


1999. .... 


R. 6969 


An act to provide for the adjustment | S. 1471. 
and paymentof the claim of the Amer- 
ican Transportation Company for 
dredging done at Fairport Harter, in 
the State of Ohio. 
An act for the relief of Robert Travila . 894. 
for loss of carbine in late war. 
An act for the reliefof George B.Crosby.| H.R. 6921 
An act for the relief of George H. Jewett, | S. 470_- 
of Arlington, Washington County. 
Nebr. 
An act for the relief of Walter S. Mc- | H. R. 6384 


Leod. 
An act to reimburse E. H. Nebeker, late 
Treasurer of the United States. 
An act for the reliefof Benjamin Alford 
An act for the reliefof Louis Pelham 


A 
H 


An act for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner Henry R. Tilton, and of-per- 
sonal effects thereon. 

An act for the relief of James E. North 

An act toenable the Secretary of the In 
terior to pay John T. Heard for pro- 
fessional services rendered the “Old 
Settlers’’ or Western Cherokee In- 
dians outof the funds of said Indians. 

An act authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the heirs or legal representatives of 
Cc. P. Gooch certain money due him 
for carrying the mail. 

An act to reimburse George C. Tanner, 
late consul, etc., the sum of 8200, paid 
by him for rent of rooms 

An act for the relief of P. W. M_.chell, 
M. C. Felmet, George H. Smathers, 
and others. 

An act for the relief of Henry W. Lee 

An act for therelief of B. D. Greene. 


S. 


An act for relief of W. W. Rollins, late 
collector fifth district North Caro- 
lina,for value of stamps destroyed by 
fire at Winston, N. C.,on November 
13, 1892. 

DESERTION BILLS. 


An act to perfect the military record of 
Warren Alonzo Alden. 

An act for the relief of Marlin Parks _. 

An act to correct the naval record of 
James Fay and grant him an honor- 
able discharge. 


H 


ee CC LLL 


An act to remove the charge of deser- | H. 


tion standing against Patrick Kelle- 
her, late private Company C, Thirty- 
eighth Illinois Volunteers. | 


An act to remove the charge of deser- H. 


tion from the record of John A. Jack. | 


' 

Anact granting an honorable discharge S. 
to Cyrus Payne. 

| 3. 


An act for the relief of James L. Town- 
send. 


* First session. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 
H. 


H. 


.R. 


H. 
H. 


H. R. 5901 


. R. 522 


. R. 1589 


1949 


R. 7874. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 
R. 


5363 
859. 


R. 


2108 


R. 
R. 


562 
7683 


R. 


R. 3032 


3334 _. 


2842. 


2871. . 


6405_.| 


Bryan. 


Hermann, 


Caminettt. 


Hall of 
sota. 
Brookshire 


Minn: 


Bunn. 
Taylor 
ana. 


of Indi 


Clark of 
souri. 


M Is- 
Cooper of Texas. 


Meredith. 
Crawford. 


Burnes. 

Houk of Tennes 
sen. 

Crawford. 


| Capehart. 
| Coombs. 
' 


Williams of Ill. 
nois. 


a 
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Laws of a private nature enacted at the first and second sessions Vifty-thira 
Congress—Continued. 


























fi ai es 
eS Title. No. of bill. |Name of member. | & 6 Title. No. of bill./Name of member 
EA EZ 
DESERTION BILLS—continued. PENSION BILLS—continued. 
59 | An act to remoye the charge of desr.- | H. R.1461-.| Smithof Illinois, | 51 | An act to pension Mary E. Trickey-.....| H.R.1196_.)} Outhwaite 
tion from the record of Andrew L. 50 |} An act granting a pension to Frances | S, 882______ 
Grugett as a former member of Com- Corse, widow of Gen. John M. Corse. 
pany E, Sixth Tennessee Cavatiry, in 44 | An act to pension the minor children of | H. R.5459--| Talbott. 
the war of the rebellion, and to grant Alfred Phipps. 
him an honorable discharge there- 36 - "i to pension Mary Brown, of Ber-| S. 920 .--.-- 
| from. n, Vt. 
49 | An act to remove charge of desertion | H. R. 650...| Cogswell. 35 | An act granting a pension to Earnest C. | S.307.....- 
, | , Standing against Oliver O’Brien. “ Emerson. 
43 | An act for the relief of William B. Chap- | H. R. 4328..| Curtis of New 25 |An act granting an increase of pension | S.578 -.-.... 
man, George W. Street, John W. Hoes, York. to Wells Johnson. 
Emmet C. Tuthill, and Joseph H. Cur- An act to pension Lucy Brown, depend- | H.R. 4720..| Taylor of Indi. 
tis. ent foster mother. ana. 
30 | An act toremove the charge of desertion | H. R. 4671..| Clancy. 15 | An act granting a pension to Mrs. Fan- | 3. R.3318_.| Richardson o 
standing against the name of Joseph nie M. Norman. Tennessee. 
| G. Utter 4] An act granting an increase of pension | H. R. 2627..| Curtis of Kansa 
3 | An act toremovethecharge of desertion | H.R. 1133..| Mercer. to Andrew Franklin, alias Andrew 
standing against John W. Wacker. McKee. ! 
5 | An act granting a pension to Hannah | H. R.5258_.| Cogswell. 
PENSION BILLS. Lyons. 
102 An act granting a pension to Nettie N. | S.16-...... inedeeinere witieniemiin | 
. Seaver. " . 
NS | An.oct to gmend an oct guumting 6 pen- | Hi. B68... Mages. 12 | An act for the relief of S. H. Hallford, | H.R. 7407_.| Oates. 
106 | AR a) granting © pension Go Wtinn | ME. We.) Waener. 39 An act to remove the political disabili- | H.R. 5725..| Wheeler of Ala 
| 4 ties of Caleb Huse. | bama. 
106 | An _ granting S pon as 5.258 ...... 27 | An act to remove the political disabili- | H.R. 1141__| Maddox. 
so | amieh aecaaiiedl a eae? H.R. 4490 ties of C.arles Iverson Graves, of 
now granting a pension to Henry C. --| Dingley. Rome, in the State of Georgia. 
120 | Anact to grant a pension to Pauline J. | H. R. 6961..| Lane. 
ssi A obaih 3. /aR PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 
n act granting a pension aline J. . 6228..| Terry. 
Props. 79 | An act for the relief of Henry James, H. R. 2896__| Breckinridge of 
118 | An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary A. | H. R. 6103..| Heard. residing in the original Hot Springs Arkansas. 
| Menefee, Reservation, in the State of Arkansas. 
117 | An act to poten Margaret A. W H. R. 6050..| McDannold. 58 | An act for the relief of William Hen- | S. 1377 ____ 
widow of William W. Woods, late dershott, of Butteville, Oregon. 
Company E, Sixteenth Ilinois Volun- 47 | An act for the relief of Andrew Gray... | H. R.4806__| Hitborn. 
| teer Infantry. 45 | An act to authorize a corrected patent | S.79-.._.__. 
116 | An act for the relief of Druzilla J. Rigg, | H. R. 4290_./ Post. to be issued for the donation land 
of Macomb, 111. claim of Wheelock Simmonsand wife. 
115 | Anact to pension John Maholm, depend- | H. R. 2020..| Holman. 34 | An act for the benefit ofsundry persons | S. 190 ..____ 
ent father. residing in the vicinity of Jefferson 
114 | An act granting a pension to Hannah | H.R. 1214_.| Page. Barracks, Mo. 
| Welch. 20 | An act for the relief of the heirs of E i- | H.R.2710__| Flynn. 
113 | Anact granting a pension to Jesse Dav- | H. R. 898...; Hermann. ward Morrison and Nellie Morrison, 
enport, of Company A, Second now deceased. 
ment Oregon Mounted Volun 19 | An act for the relief of Francis M. Tom- | H. R. 1127_.| McRae. 
Oregon Indian wars of 1855 and 1 lin. 
1 4 An act for — of Semanne Sieusen. ra... Sherman. 18 | An act for the relief of Wesley Mont- | H. R.6211_.| Meiklejohn. 
An act t a pension to Rebecca | S.876...... gomery. 
H. Chambers. 14 | An act to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. | H.R. 2857_.| Robertson. 
9 | An act granting a pension to Amanda | H. R.3033..| Williams of ILi- Courtney Ann Claiborne the title to 
J. Lane. nvis. a certain tract of land in the State of 
80 | An actto increase the pension of James | H.R. 3065..] Williams of Iili- Louisiana. 
Lane. nois. 2] An act for the relief of the heirs ot Mar- | H. R. 683__.| Doolittle. 
81 | An act grating a pension toGeorge L. | H. R. 3076_. = of Iilt- tha A. Dealy, deceased. 
Frym nois. 
82 | An act to pension Ambrose Giseburt ...| H. R. 3309..| Dockery. 
83 | An act to pension Joel A. Walters.......| H. R. 3840__| B re. SCR eee. 
84 “so to increase the pension of Julia | H. R. 3902_- Ones of New | 107 | An act providing for reconveyance by | S. 2269__... 
we. . District Commissioners of certain 
% | An act to pension Thankful Robbins ....| H. R. 4780. - —< of New lands to Andrew J. Curtis and Mary 
OEE. B, Curtis 
86 | An act to pension Mary Trimble. H. R. 4811..| Kribbs. 5 : Te 
87 an = granting a pension to Sarah | H.R.5374_.| Curtis of Kansas. 61 a hy peor oe H.R. 7071..| Cobbot Alabama 
y- : ; 
88 An act granting & pension to Mary Ann | H.R. 5816_. Rich ardsonof — District of Columbis from tax 
a gees ‘ An act authorizing Commander C. H. | H. R.7475._| McCreary of Ken 
89 | An a granting a pension to A. FP. | H.R. 6206..) Curtisof Kansas. Davis, United States Navy, to accent tucky. 
Neely. a decoration from the King of Spain. 
9 | An act to pension Harriet R. Tate ...... H. R. 6213.. 7 eee of In- An act to authorize Rear-Admiral John | H. R. 6424_.| Schermerhorn 
G. Walker and Surg. Gen. J. Rufus 
76 Agi act to increase the pension of John | H. R. 1313..| Pearson. Tryon, of the United States Navy, to 
ott. t the decorations of the ‘‘ Busto 
77 \ An act ge ee ae Mrs. Lu- | H. R. 1463_.| Smith of Illinois. del Libertador,” of the third class, 
— widow of John H. from the President of Venezuela. — a 
75 | An act to increase the pension of Mary | HL R968... Henderson of Il- [eee | | wy 
P. Broughton. linois. and omas from the Government 
74 -— nse gente pepneenne of pension | H. R. 856...| Hager. of Spa 
ee 28 | An act to authorize Prof. Asaph Hall, | S. 1860..... 
73 | Anact grantinga pension to Otis Smith .| S. 1640_____ n iene Waited States Navy, to accept 
wo) aes eee ae H. K. 6902. — ot Ken- a gold medal from the Academy of 
; 5 : Science of France. 
68 An ee8te sasten ae. Miles, B. Peirce, H. R. 3858 _. 12 | An act for the relief of the heirs and | H.R. 6975..} Heard. 
ae - . Peirce, ew Bed- creditors of Elizabeth Townsend. | 
66 | An act for the relief of Mrs. E.S. Luke, | H.R.2006..| Olark of Mis-| 1! | 4p act for the relief of George W. | H.R. 2688..) Crain. 
bay =! of John L. Luke, late a soldier sour. 10 | An act to authorize Commander F’. W. | H.R. 5276. | De Forest. 
- n the Black Hawk war. Dickins, of the United States Navy, 
62 = oct granting a pension to Margaret | H. R. 1686..|) Tracey. to accept the decoration of the cross 
8 | An act granting an increase of pension | H. R. 3467..| Loudenslager. eerie of Beata. eee om 
» SURE. 9 | An act to release and turn over to Mrs. | H.R. 4013..| Stone of Ke» 
54 an. ed epee a pension to Harriet T. | B. R. 4561 __ a Ma 0. Augusta, certain property in tucky. 
. the trict of Columbia. 
55 a) a ® pension to Washing: | H. R. 5020..) Bretz. 1| An act for the relief of David B. Gott- | S.439____.. 
66 | Anactgranting a pension toCelestia P. | H. R.5351..| Tyler. wals. . 


Hartt. 
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Joint resolutions of a private nature which became laws during the first and 


Private reso-| 
lution No. — | 


_- 


*1 


second session Fifty-third Congress. 








Title. No. of joint 


resolution. Name of member. 











Jomt resolution permitting Anson | S.R. 42 
Mills, colonel of Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, to accept and 
exercise the functions of boundary 
commissioner on the part of the 
United States. 
Joint resolution authorizing Maj.Gen. | H. Res. 108_._| Outhwaite. 
Oliver Otis Howard, United States 
Army, to accept from the President 
of the French Republic a diploma 
conferring the decoration of Com- 
, Mander of the National Order of the 
Legion of Honor. 
Joint resolution for the proper enroll- | S.R.7 
ment of Thomas R. octor in the 
Navy of the United States. 
Joint resolution to permit Capt. T. O. | S.R.72 
Selfridge, jr., United States Navy, 
to receive a decoration conferre¢ 
upon him by the President of the Re- 
public of France. 
Joint resolutionauthorizing the Secre- | H. Res. 207..| Somers, 
tary of the Interior to approve a cer- 
tain lease madein Polk County, Minn. 
Joint resolution for the relief of W. D. | S. R. 68-..-- 
Mack, aclerk in the Record and Pen- 
sion Division of the War Department. 
Joint resolution to correct an error in } H. Res. 223..| Hayes. 
the act entitled “An act to amend an 
act granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Voss.” 
Joint resolution providing for the dis- | H. Res. 34...| Rawlins. 
position of certain personal property 
and money now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, appointed by 
the supreme court of Utah, and au- 
thorizing its application to the char- 
itable purposes of said church. 








* First session. 
Bills passed by the House and pending in the Senate. 





Number. Title. Introduced by— 








H.R. 101...| Toamend section 4131 of the Revised Statutes | Mr. Mallory. 


of the United States. (Registry of vessels). 


H.R. 121...| Toamend an act to forfeit certain lands here- | Mr. McRae. 


tofore granted for the purpose of aiding 
in the construction of railroads, and for 

other purposes, approved September 29, 
1890. 


H.R. 1%...| To mend an actentitled “Anact toexclude | Mr. Wheeler of 


| the publiclandsin Alabama from the oper- Alabama. 
| ation of the laws relating to mineral 
| lands,’’ approved March 3, 1883. 


H. R.199...| To authorize the Secretary of War to ap- | Mr. Wheeler of 


H. R. 233. ..| To supplement the act of June 27, 1890, as to 


H.R. 411...| Torequiresteam vessels of the United States, 


H.R. 479...| To rel 
H. R.507...| For the relief of J. E. Merriam .............-.- 


HH. R. 353. .. To enable the people of New Mexico to forma | Mr. Joseph. 
} 


point a board of review in certain cases. Alabama. 
Mr. Martin of In- 


pensions. diana. 


constitutionand State government, and to 

be admitted into the Union on an equal | 

footing with the original States. 

Mr. Mallory. 

of 1,000 tons or more, to have one engineer 

and helper on watch in their engine rooms | 

while uncer way, and to require all steam 

vessels of the United States continuously 

under steam for more than ten hours to 

| two licensed engineers. | 

eve W. H. Cohorn from the charge of | Mr. Breckinridge 

desertion. | Of Kentucky. 

Mr. Branch. 


r 
H.R. 509... For the relief of F. Y. Ramsey, the heir at | Mr. Bunn. 


| lawand distributee of Joseph Ramsey. 


H.R. 526...| For the relief of Joseph Haxthausen.......... | Mr. Caruth. 
H.R. 561...| For the relief of John and Sarah Griffin._....| Mr. Catchings. 
H.R ..-| For the relief of the heirs of the late Mrs. | Mr. Doolitile. 


RR RRR Rm op 
PRP FP PRR FR 


684 

Catherine P. Culver. | 

. 725...| For the relief of the trustees of the Presby- | Mr. Enloe. 
terian Church of Bethel ym 3, Tenn. 





.--| For the relief of William P. Keady -..........- Mr. Hermann. 
2...| Forthe reliefof Capt. Ceran St. Vrain'sCom- Mr. Joseph. 
pany of New Mexico Mounted Volunteers. 
. 995...| For the relief of J. M. Billings ................| Mr. Loud. 
1075..| For the relief of Merril Denham. ...._.........| Mr. McCreary. 
1110-. 7 coreees the military record of Calvin | Mr. Martin. 
anie | 
1202..| Granting a pension to Rosa Hastings .....Mr. O'Neil of 
Massachusetts. 
1219._| Granting a pension to Mary Martin _....._... Mr. Page. 
1713..| Granting a pension to Marilla Tenmey....... Mr. Updegraf&ff. 
1939_.| To provide that United States railroad cor- | Mr. Terry. 


porations shall, for purposes of jurisdic- 
tion, be deemed citizens of the respective 
—— into which their line of railway may 
extend. 


Bills passed by the House and pending in the Senate—Continued 


Number. Title Introduced by— 





H. R. 1956... To require the judges of the courts of the | Mr. Boatner 
United States toconform to the laws of the | 
several States in delivering charges to 
| Juries. 
H. R.2000..| To amend the first paragraph of section 1, | Mr. Powers 
| chapter 4, of the acts of the first session of 
} the Forty-ninth Congress relating to va- 
cancies in the office of President and Vice 
| President 


H. R. 2344..| For the better control of and to promote the | Mr. Cox 





| safety of national banks, | 
H. R.2561..| For the relief of Moses W. Carpenter, of | Mr. Terry 
| Johnson County, Ark., Mexican war vet- 
eran. 
H. R. 2581..| For the relief of Lennes A. Jackson _.__......| Mr. Burrows. 
H. R. 2634..| For the relief of P. B. Kennedy, surviving | Mr. Henderson of 
partner of Dalton & Kennedy. North Carolina 


Hi. R. 2689..| Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury of | Mr. Crain 
the United States to refund certain duties 


paid by James J. Haimes. 





! 
H. R. 2726..| To remove the charge of desertion standing | Mr. Charles W. 
against the name of Edward J. Butler. Stone. 
H. R. 2794..| To amend the judiciary act of August 13, 1888 Mr. Turner of 
Georgia. 


H. R. 3130...) To repeal in part and to limit sections 3480 | Mr. Oates 
and 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. (Claims of disloyalists.) 

H. R. 3131_.} To disqualify justices, judges, and commis- | Mr. Oates 
sioners of the United States from sitting 
as courts or hearing certain cases. 

H. R. 3147... es an honorable discharge to Wilson | Mr. Hull. 
tale. 

H. R.3150__| For the relief of Thomas B. Reed .__..__....-. Mr. Mahon 

H. R. 3194..| To amend the record of Simon Rice, of Com- | Mr. Hitt 
pany A, Sixth Maryland Volunteers. 

H. R. 3195_.| Granting increase of pension to Lovica Hall, | Mr. Hooker of 


a widow of a soldier of war of 1812. New York 

H. R. 3203..| For the relief of Mrs. Victor Thunot..........| Mr. Bunn. 

H. R. 3218_.| To increase the pension of Jane Thompson, | Mr. Black of 
of Jefferson County, Ga. Georgia. 


H.R. 3291_.| To amend section 22 of an act to regulate | Mr. Rayner 
commerce, as amended March 2, 1889. 
H. R. 3294..) To regulate water-main assessments in the | Mr. Heard. 
District of Columbia. 
. 3476._| To provide for the examination and classifi- | Mr. Hartman. 
eation of certam mineral lands in the States 
of Montana and Idaho. 
H.R. 3511..| Providing that in the establishment of | Mr. Pickler 
claims under the pension laws of the 
United States the oath of a private or non- 
commissioned officer shall have same 
Weight and effect as the oath of a commis- 
sioned officer. 
H. R. 3512..| For the relief of the legal representatives of | Mr. Baker of New 


_ 
_ 
— 
o 


James C. Booth. Hampshire 

H. R. 3560_.| Granting a pension to Martha A. Geer ........ Mr. Stevens. 

H. R. 3502._| For the relief of Benjamin F. Jones ..........| Mr. Hooker of 
Mississippi 


} 
H. R. 3628_.| To amend the charter of the Brightwood | Mr. McAlee: 
Railway Company, of the District of Co- 


lum bia. 

H. R. 3636..| For the relief of Oliver P. Coshow and | Mr. Hermann 
others. 

H. R. 3855..| For the relief of settlers on unsurveyed Gov- | Mr. Smith of Ari- 
ernment lands lying within certain rail- zona. 


road land grants. 

H. R. 3963..| To amend sections 828, 833, 847, and 1014 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to clerks’ fees, semiannual returns | 
of fees by district attorneys, marshals, and 

| clerks, commissioners’ fees, and to offend 
ers against the United States. 

H. R. 3971_.| For the relief o& Martha A. Holt, the widow 

| of Thomas C. Holt. 

H. R. 3981_.| Toamend section 5391 of the Revised Statutes 

| Of the United States (Crimes.) 

H. R. 4012_.| For the relief of Thorwald Olsen ____...........| Mr. Outhwaite. 

H. R. 4017 For the reinstatement of clerks dismisssed | Mr. Houk of 


Mr. Wolverton. 


Mr. Compton. 


Mr. Outhwaite. 





| from the Railway Mail Service between the | Ohio 
15th day of March and the Istday of May, 1889. 
H. R. 4194..| Granting a pension to Guy W. Gibson __......| Mr. Hainer. 


H.R. 4242..| Directing the Secretary of the Interior to | Mr. Caminetti. 
| make certain investigations concerning 
| consolidations of land districts in Califor- 
| nia, and for other purposes. 
H. R. 4244._| To confirm cash entries of offered lands ._....| Mr. Somers 
H. R. 4245..| To amend an act pertaining to the United | Mr. Stockdale 
| $tates courts in the State of Mississippi. 
H. R. 4279..| Relating to the sale of gas in the District of Mr. Cooper of In- 
Columbia. diana. 
H. R. 4312_.| To provide for the revival of suits, by man- | Mr. Culberson. 
damus, against officers of the United | 


| States. | 
H. R. 4320..|' For the relief of Dollie E. Vedder_____..._.._..| Mr. Meredith. 
H.R 4393..| To provide for the admission of the State of | Mr. Smith ofAri- 
| Arizona into the Union, and for other pur- zona. 
poses. 


H. R. 4475..| To amend section 4434 of Title LII of the Re- | Mr. Berry. 
vised Statutes of the United States. (Boiler 
| plates, steam vessels. ) 
H. R. 4507..| For the relief of Witherby & Gaffney _._.....__| Mr. Chickering. 
H. R. 4609..| To establish a uniform system of bankruptcy| Mr. Bulley. 


H. R. 4658_.| Granting a pension to Hiram R. Rhea.........| Mr. Martin of In- 
diana. 

H. R. 4650... To pension Elizabeth Portner._.............-. = Martin of In- 
tana 

H.R. a7. For the relief of Edward Chastain............ Mr. Williams: of 


Tlinois 
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Bille passed by the Mouse and pending in the Senate—Continued. 











Number. Title. Introduced by— Number. Title. Introduced by— 








ESOS 


H. R. 6979..| To amend section 3 of an act entitled “An | Mr. Bryan. 
act to regulate the liens of judgments and 
decrees of the courts of the United States,” 
approved August 1, 1888. 

H. R. 6993..| To remove certain restrictions on the sale of | Mr. Crawford. 
leaf tobacco. 


H. R. 4686..| To correct the military record of Alexander | Mr. Strong. 
P. n, of Battery H, Fourth United 
States Artillery. 

H. R. 4862..| Toauthorize the withdrawal from settlement | Mr. Baldwin. 
or sale of = and silver bearing lands 
within the State of Minnesota. 





.| To increase the 


H. R. 4952. .| To amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes | Mr. McRae. H. R. 7007. .| Regulating the sale of certain agricultural | Mr. Hatch. 
of the United States. (Public lands of sec- products defining “options” and “fu- 
ond class. ) tures,’’ and imposing taxes thereon and 
H. R, 5097..| To increase the pension of Mary Stahl.......- Mr. Updegraff. upon dealers therein. 
H. R. 5103..| To amend an act entitled ‘An act for the re- | Mr. Baldwin. H. R. 7020..| To readjust the salaries and allowances of | Mr. Dunphy. 
lief and civilization of the Chippewa In- the postmasters at Guthrie, Oklahoma 
dians in the State of Minnesota.”’ City, and Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Terri- 
H.R. 5111..| For the relief of John I. Patman.............. Mr. Cabaniss. tory, 
H. R. 6194..| To pension G. O. Greiner, of Texas. .......... Mr. Culberson. H. R. 7045..| To amend section 4136 of the Revised Stat- | Mr. Berry. 
H. R. 6216..| To amend the act entitled “An act to estab- | Mr. Draper. utes. (Wrecked vessels.) 
lish circuit courts of appeals and to define H. R. 7095..| To provide for the erection of a national | Mr. Outhwaite. 
and regulate in certain cases the jurisdic- home for aged and infirm colored pessene. 
tion of thecourtsof the United States, and and for the maintenance of the inmates 
for other purposes apeperees March 3, 1891. thereof. 
H. R.5368..| Por the relief of H. W. McConnell .......... --| Mr. Cockrell. H. R. 7109..| To establish a light-house and a range light | Mr. Gresham. 
H. R. 5439..| For the reliefot Richard Hawley & Sons. .... Mr. Weadock. at the entrance to Galveston Harbor, in 
H. R. 5443..| To establish harbor regulations for the Dis- | Mr. Alderson. the county of Galveston, in the State of 
trict of Colurnbia. Texas. 
H. R. 5500..} For relief of William Gray...................- Mr. Springer. H. R. 7124..| To establish a light-vessel off the South Pass | Mr. Bickner. 
H. R. 5580..| To protect the insignia and the name of the | Mr. Cogswell. of the Mississippi River in the Gulf of 
Red Cross. Mexico, and for this purpose to discontinue 
H. R. 5589..| To pension Willis Manasco.................... Mr. McRae. the light-vessel off Trinity Shoal in the 
H. R. 5618..| Granting an increase of pension to William | Mr. Shaw. Gulf of Mexico. 
Taylor. H. R. 7258..| To authorize the comparison of handwriting | Mr. Wolverton. 
H. R. 5623..| Authorizing the issue of a patent to the Pres- | Mr. Meiklejohn. by courts and juries in cases where the 


byterian Board of Home Missions for cer- 

tain 'ands on the Omaha Indian Reserva- 

tion for school purposes. 

j ie the construction of a = 

over the Mississippi River tothe city of St. 

Louis, Mo., from some suitable point be- 

tween the north line of St. Clair County, 

Ill, and the southwest line of said county. 

.| Providing an additional district judge in the 

northern district of Lllinois. ' 

‘ 3 the relief of Zimri Elliott, of Wilsey, 

ans. 

To authorize the adoption of children in the 
District of Columbia. 

Incorporating the Society of American 
Florists. 

To improve the methods of accounting in 
the asury Department, and for other 
purposes. 

To increase the 
nolds. of Hall 


msion of Pickens T. Rey- 
unty, Ga. 
ty for embezzlement 
oy ee officers, or agents of national 
anks. 


..| For the relief of Michael Scanlon ............. 
.| Grant re — to Mary Levans........... 
e fo. 


To prov r licenses to certain officers of 
sea-going passenger steam vessels. 

Granting a pension to Rosanna Cobb, widow 
of Edmund Cobb, deceased, late of Black 
Hawk war. 

To reimburse John Nelson for money paid 

. in 1863 ot an a — a . 
‘ore — act granting a pension 
to Louies M. Ippell. 

.| To authorize the Pittsburg and Mansfield 

Railroad Company to construct and main- 


Mr. Forman. 


Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Curtis of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Springer. 
Mr. Hatch. 


Mr. Richardson 
of Tennessee. 


Mr. Tate. 
Mr. Bryan. 


Mr. McDannold. 


Mr. William A. 
Stone. 
Mr. Ma > 


Mr. Dalzell. 


genuineness of a signature or writing is in 
dispute. 

For the relief of certain settlers who have 
entered lands under the timber and stone 
act, etc. 

To amend the seventh section of the act en- 
titled *‘ An act toestablish circuit courts of 
appeals, and to define and regulate in cer- 
tain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1891. 

To sell certain landsin Montgomery County, 
en the Methodist Episcopal Church 

outh. 

To provide for the appointment of United 
States commissioners and to define their 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties. 

To amend section 3 of an act to withdraw 
certain public lands from private entry, 
and for other purposes, approved March 2, 


1889, 
ems to the city of Port Angeles, State of 
ashington, certain lands within the town 
site of Port Angeles, Wash., for cemetery 
purposes. 

To amend section3of an act entitled ‘‘Anact 
granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance 
of manual labor, and providing for pensions 
to widows, minor children, and dependent 
parents,” app: oved June 27, 1890. 


For the relief of Charles Deal.................. 


For the relief of certain Winnebago Indians 
in Minnesota. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
remit or mitigate fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures. 


Mr. Hall of Min- 
nesota. 


Mr. Turner of 
Georgia. 


Mr. Breckinridge 
of Arkansas 


Mr. Wolverton 


Mr. Latimer. 


Mr. Wilson of 
Washington. 


Mr. Wright otf 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Wever. 
Mr. McCleary. 


Mr. Bartlett. 


= a bridge across the Monongahela 
ver. 
.| For the establishment of a fog signal at Su- | Mr. Haugen. 


H. R. 7810...) To authorize the Attorney-General to bring | Mr. Maddox. 
suit in the supreme court of the District of 


H. R. 6234. Columbia against the Wichita and affilia- 
perior Pierhead light station, Superior, Wis. ted bands of Indians, the Comanche, Ki- 
H. R. 6250..| Authorizing the Secretary of theeNavy to | Mr. Hulick. owa, Apache, Choctaw, and Chickasaw 
loan the Columbian caravels to the Ameri- tribes, to determine and settle the legal or 


can National Red Cross, inco’ ated. —— interests of said Indians in cer- 
H. R. 6820..) To provide for the creation of the office of | Mr. Cummings. lands located between the ninety- 
assistant to the Chief of the Bureau of eighth and one hundredth degree of west 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. longitude in Oklahoma Territory, and lo- 
H. R. 6821..| Authorizing certain officers of the Navy to joMr. Cummings. cated within the territory leased from the 
administer oaths. Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes in the year 
H. R. 6834_.| For the relief of David A. Baugh.............. at. ay of 1855, and ceded in 1866, and for other pur- 
entucky. 
H. R. 6417..| To > pean Mary E. Hamilton, widow of Da- | Mr. Cox. 
d Hamilton, soldier in Indian war of 1818. 
.| Toamend section 1674 of the Revised Statutes | Mr. McCreary of 


poses. 

H. R.7811..| Authorizing the El Reno Bridge Company | Mr. Flynn. 
to construct a bridge across the South 
Canadian River, between Blaine County, 


of the United States relative to consular | Kentucky. Okla., and the Wichita Indian Reservation. 

officers. H. R. 7828..| To permit the use of the right of way through | Mr. McRae 
H. R. 6557..| Providing for opening the ety and | Mr. Lynch. the public lands for tramroads, canals, and 

Uintah Indian Reservations in ; reservoirs, and for other purposes. 
H. R. 6650..| Granting a pension to Samuel Burns......... Mr. Moses. H. R. 7834..| For the relief of the bona fide purchasers of | Mr. Neill. 


H. R, 6792..| To disa, ve the treaty heretofore made | Mr. Hunter. 
with the Southern Ute Indians to be re- 
moved to the Territory of Utah, and pro- 
viding for settling them down in severalt H. R. 7839..| To bridge New York Bay. Mr. Dunn. 
where they may so elect and are qualifi H. R.7840..| To amend section 2335 of the Revised Stat- | Mr. Ikirt. 
and to settle all those not electing to take utes. (Mineral lands). 
lands in severalty on the west 40 miles of H. R. 7910..} To amend “An act to provide for the inspec- | Mr. Hatch. 

t reservation and in portions of New tion of live cattle, hogs, and the carcasses 

Ke 


land in section 36, township | north, range 
9 west (San Bernardino meridian), in the 
State of California. 


xico, and for other purposes. and products thereof, which are the sub- 
Hi, R. 6852...) For the relief of William E. Bond............ Mr. Bunn. jects of interstate commerce, and for 
H. R. 6923_.| For the relief of Matthew T. Lewis........... Mr. Gorman. other pur Se . 
H. R. 6048... improve the methods of accounting in the | Mr. Dingley. H. R. 7955..| To perfect the title to a quarter section of | Mr. Pence. 
Department of the Treasury, and for other land in the town of Yuma, Colo. ; 
purposes. H. R. 7968..| To place upon the free list bituminous coal, | Mr. Wilson 0! 
H. R. #056..) To grant to railroad companiesin the Indian | Mr. Pendleton of shale, slack, and coke. West Virginia. 


H. R. 7969..| To place upon the free list allores of iron....| Mr. Wilson of 


additional 
Territory powers to secure Texas. West Virginia. 


- right of way, depot grounds, etc. | 





















































Bills passed by the House and pending in the Senate—Continued. 















Number. Introduced by— 
H.R, 7970..| To place upon the free list barbed fencing | Mr. Wilson of 
wire, and wire rods for the manufacture of West Virginia. 
the same. 
H.R. 7971..| To exempt from duty, sugars, molases, etc..| Mr. Wilson of 
West Virginia. 
H. R. 7977..| To amend the internal-revenue laws of the | Mr. McMillin. 





United States. 
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! 
Bilis passed by the Senate and pending in the House. 











Num- 








ber. Title Where pending. 
S. 15..| For the erection of an equestrian statue | Library. 
of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of 
Manchester, N. H. 
S. 17..| Granting a pension to Julia A. Hill : Invalid Pensions. 
S. 22..| Making appropriations for the purchase of | Union Calendar. 


| ground and the erection thereon, in the 
city of Washington, D. C., of a building 

} to be used as a hall of records. 

| For the relief of W. H. Ward __........-- 





alee Me : S. 45 Patents. 
Joint resolutions passed by the House and pending in the Senate. : S. 58_.| For the relief of William Clift.......... ..| War Claims. 
S. 61_..| For the relief of Pearson C. Montgomery, | Private Calendar. 
Number. Title. Introduced by— | of Memphis, Tenn. | 
S. 69..| To grant to the State of Oregon townships _ Public Lands. 
27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 south, in ranges 5and | 
H. Res. 20.| Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- | Mr. Tucker. 6 east of the Willamette meridian, in the 
tion providing that Senators shall be s State of Oregon, for a public park. 
elected by the pls of the several States. S. 71..| For the relief of John W. Lewis, of Oregon.) Speaker's table 
H. Res. 53.| Toremit the duties on ammunition for naval | Mr. McMillin. S. 75..| For the relief of Thomas Guinean .......... Private Calendar. 
ordnance imported by the Secretary of the S. 90..| To provide for the sale of the unsold por- | Public Lands. 
Navy. . tion of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. : . 
H. Res. 61.) Authorizing the President to detail from the | Mr. Oates. S. 100..| To reimburse certain persons who ex- | War Claims. 
Army an officer to discharge the duties of pended moneys and furnished services 
commandant at the University of the State and supplies in repelling invasions and 
of Alabama. sup rors Indian hostilities within the 
H. Res. 71.| To permit the sculptor to exhibit thestatues | Mr. Black of Ll- territorial limits of the present State of 
of Columbus and Isabella in Statuary Hall. | _ linois. . Nevada. : 
H. Res. 92.| To print extra copies of the decisions of In- | Mr. Richardson | S. 103..| For the relief of P. S. Corbett --........-.... Claims. 
terior Department relating topubliclands | of Tennessee. S. 109..| For the relief of the legal representatives Do. 
and pensions. of ane M. Lockwood. - 
H. Res. 140_| To confirm the enlargement of the Red Cliff | Mr. Lynch. S. 115..| For the development and encouragement | Union Calendar 
Indian Reservation in the State of Wiscon- of silk culture in the United States un- 
sin, made in 1863, and for the allotment of der the supervision of the Secretary of 
same, Agriculture. 
H. Res. 199.| Relative to the medal of honor authorized by | Mr. Cummings. S.117..| For the relief of W. L. Adams, of Oregon -.| Claims. 
the acts of July 12, 1862, and March 3, 1863, S.120..| For the relief of H. W. Shipley--_...__. Do. 
H. Res. 226.| Authorizing and directing the Secretary of | Mr. Cummings. S. 121 ..| For the relief of William A. Starkweather, Do. 
the Navy to have certain armor plates re- of Oregon. 
moved and tested. S. 131 ..| Making an appropriation to pay the dam- | Indian Affairs. 
ages resulting to the persons who went 
upon the Crow Creek and Winnebago 
House bills passed by both Houses and pending. Indian Reservation, in the State of South 
Se rea he > 7 of are 
ary and the 27th day of April, 1885. 
Number. Title and where pending. Introduced by— | s 142. | To Semana the neane of desertion from | Military Affairs. 
Se William H. H. Cook. 
S.143_.| For the relief of the heirs of D. Fulford ___.| Private Calendar. 
H. R. 1314..| For the relief of Mathew S. Priest...........- Mr. Pearson. S. 144_.| To correct the military record of John W. | Military Affairs. 
Military Affairs, with Senate amendments. Taylor. 
H. R. 2650..| Providing for the public preseaene binding | Mr. Richardson | S.160_.| To fix the price of lands entered under the | Public Lands. 
and the distribution of public documents. of Tennessee. desert-land laws. | 
In conference, with Senate amendments. S. 165..| To provide for the disposal of the Fort | Indefinitely postponed 
H.R. 3246..| For the appointment of a sealer and assistant | Mr. Heard. Bridger abandoned military reserva- | 
sealer of weights and measures in the Dis- tion, in the State of Wyoming. 
trict of Columbia, and for other p 8. S. 168..| Granting to the State of Wyoming certain | Military Affairs. 
District of Columbia, with enate lands in the Fort D. A. Russell military | 
amendments. reservation for agricultural fair and in- 
H. R. 4605..| Granting chief justice of United States | Mr. Smith of Ari- dustrial exposition grounds, and for other 
courts in Territories power to appoint zona, purposes. 
commissioners to take proof in land cases, S. 175..| Granting a right of way to the Jamestown | Indian Affairs. 
ete. and Northern Railway through the Devils 
In conference, with Senate amendments. Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of 
H. R. 5246._.| Providing for the inspection of immigrants | Mr. William A. North Dakota. 
by United Stated consuls. Stone. S. 176..| Granting the right of way to the Duluth | Do. 
In conference. and Manitoba Railroad Company across | 
H. R. 6284..| To prevent interference in the collection of | Mr. De Armond. the Fort Pembina Reservation in North | 
State, county, and municipal taxes as- Dakota. 
sessed against corporations and corporate S. 179..| Authorizing the restoration of the name of | Private Calendar. 
property, and for other purposes. Thomas H. Carpenter, late captain Sev- | 
In conference. enteenth United States Infantry, to the | 
H.R. 7451..| To amend an act entitled “An act granting | Mr. Fletcher-Mr. rolls of the Army, and providing that he | 
to railroads the right of way through the Lacey. be placed on the list of retired officers. | 
public lands of the United States,” ap- S. 187..| For the relief of Frederick Gramm .........| Military Affairs. 
proved March 3, 1875. S. 189..! For the relief of John M. Davis -_...._.._.. Do. 
In conference. S. 191..| For the relief of George A. Orr..............| Military Affairs. 
H.R. 7515..| Granting the right of way through the Ar- | Mr. Meredith. S. 192..| For the relief of Joseph W. Carmack ....... Do. 
lington reservation for electric railway S. 193..| For the relief of John S. Neet, jr_._........- War Claims. 
purposes. S. 194_.| For the relief of Napoleon B. Giddings. .__. Do. 
Passed Senate without amendment; held; S. 195..| For the relief of Ezra S. Havens........___. Do. 
not presented to President. S. 198..| To authorize the Secretary of the Interior , Claims. 
to — — ore ke the ae Beare. 
sentatives of S. W. Marston, late United | 
House joint resolutions passed by both Houses and pending. States Indian agent at Union Agency, | 
| Ind. T., for services and expenses. | 
Number. Title and where pending. e | Introduced by— | S. 199..| For the relief of E. R. Shipley ...............| Do. 
| S. 200..| For the relief of Moses Pendergrass, of Do. 
I Rea deka titans ? eae S. 203 PH —-™ f John F. W. Dett D 
Res i Sa oe . ' . 203..| For the relief of John F. W. Dette _......._. 0. 
onmmmeng wt © tn ap ne S. 211..| For the relief of St. Charles College... | War Claims 
H. Res. 86..| To pay segsion, other employés, and oe diem Mr. qeichardson S. 217... — hay A of the heirs of James Brid- Claims. 
oO; b that , ’ ased. 
Magnes | senmenwee |g o.| vor the relief of Isham T. Owen, of Mis-| Do. 
ame souri. 
AGTLOE IS, Ce Senne ean S. 237_.| To pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of | Private Calendar, 
William K. Bradford. 
House bills passed by both Houses and “‘ pocket’’ vetoed. S. 266..| Providing forthe erection of anequestrian | Library. 
s. 269..| For the relief of Jacob 1. Cob 13, | Clat 
\. ..| For the relief of Jacob I. Cohen and J. | Claims. 
Introduced by— Randolph Mordecai, administrators of | 
| | a O Mensonal. TS 
For the relief of George Isenstein ............ Mr. Goldzier. ; * a ae and crow of peaker's table. 
Authorizing the Kansas City, Oklahoma and | Mr. Cockrell. S, 288..| For the relief of Clara A. Graves, Lewis | War Claims. 
Pacific Railway Company to construct and Smith Lee, Florence P. Lee, Mary S. 
eperate a railway through the Indian Ter- Sheldon, and Elizabeth Smith, heirs of 
tory, and for other purposes. Lewis Smith, deceased. 
For the relief of I. H. Hathaway & Co........ Mr. McAleer. S. 305..| Granting a pension to Annie M. Greene....| Private Calendar. 
To print Agricultural Report for 1894...... Richardson | S. 308..| Granting a pension to Mary A. Wise...__.- Indefinitely postp’4, - 
Tennessee. | S, 309..| Granting an increase of pension to Harri- Do. 
son De F. Young. 
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.| To submit to 


-| Making an a 


Ar 
.| For the relief of Olivia and Ida Walter, 





Title. Where pending. 


Appropriating funds for investigations | Union Calendar. 
and tests of American timber. 


.-| For the relief of C. B. Bryan & Co_.........- 
.-| For the relief of Mar; 
.| To provide for the disposal of the aban- | Indefinitely postp'd. 


Claims. 
t Kennedy ........ Private Calendar. 


doned Fort Maginnis military reserva- 

tion in Montana, under the homestead 

and mining laws, for educational and 

other purposes. 

to the Court of Private Land | Private Land Claims. 
Claims, established by an act of Congress 

approved March 3, 1891, the title of Wil- 

Ham McGarrahan tothe Rancho Panoche 

Grande, in the State of California, and 

for other pur 


poses. 
.| For the relief of the legal representatives | Claims. 


of Royal M. Hubbard. 
For the relief of William M. Keightley -...- Private Calendar. 
For the relief of Horace A. W. Tabor.... .... Do. 
To remove the bar of the statute of limita- | Judiciary. 
tion and give the right of appeal in cer- 
tain cases. 
For the relief of Thomas Chambers... .... Claims. 
Relating to acknowledgments c? instru- | District of Columbia. 
ments affecting real estate within the 
District of Columbia. 
ppropriation for the improve- | Military Affairs. 
ment of the rok to _ national ceme- 
tery near Pensacol ar. 
For the relief of William H. ae Ui 2 








heirs and children of Thomas U. Walter, 
deceased 


Referring to theCourt of Claims the claim | Private Calendar. 
of William E. Woodbrid Bofors foccempense. 
ha invention relating to projectiles. for 
vention 
which letters — ia projectile, fo 
sue to him March 
For the relief of the Steamboat 


Company. 

For the relief of George H. Plant, of the | Claims. 

on of Columbia. 

Rooms of the District of Oo District of Columbia. 
Vs a salaried officer, and to provide 
for more efficient service in the survey- 
or’s office. 

Supplemeniety to an act entitled “An act 

; S te government at one ~-¥ 
of Columbia," approved bruary 
1871, and also an act entitled “An act for 

the government of the District of a 

_ bia, and for other purposes,"’ approved 
June 20, 1874. 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior | Private Calendar. 
to issue a duplicate of a certain land 
warrant to Emma A. Ripley. 

Authorizing certain Cherokee allottees | Indefinitely postp’d. 
or ciaimants to ee certain tracts 
held and claimed by them. 

Granting to the State of California 5 per 
cent of the net 8 of the cash sales | 
of public lands in said State. 

For the issue of ordnance stores and sup- | Military Affairs. 
plies to the State of aalarie to replace 
similar stores ar ge: gh A 

For the relief of Brig. Sonn ke R. Brooke, 


Public Lands. 


Do. 
United States 
.| For the relief of Adoiph von Haake....._... Do. 
To relieve John Friedlin from the charge Do. 
ot desertion. 
To remove the aa. of desertion from Do. 
the mili record of Jeremiah L. Daly. 
For the relief of Wells C. McOool........._..| War Claims. 
For the relief of John Little and Hobart | Private Calendar. 
Williams, of Nebr. 
Indian Affairs. 


For the relief of John mier, Pine Ridge, 
Shannon Coun . Dak. 

Granting a pe on to sae K. Potter, 
widow of Gen. Joseph H. Potter, de- 
ceased. 

To amend “An act to amend section 44000f 
Title LI of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, concerning the maton. 
of steam vessels,” approved ee 

1882; and also to amend section 4414, 
Tiule LI, of the Revised Statutes, “ Regu- 
lation of! steam 

Grenens a pension to John P. Biehn..... ou 
Gran an honorable discharge to Wil- 
liam Pierce. 

Providing for the collection of fees for fur- 
nishing certificates of title to vessels. 

To amend an actentitled “An actto amend 
section 4178, Revised Statutes, in rela- 
tion to the mark of vessels’ names at 
bow and stern, also to vide for ' 
ee the draft,” appro February 

Providing for the establishment and en- 
forcement of rules and eS tor 
the use and navigation of ted States 
canals and similar works of navigation, 
and for other 


Indefinitely postp’d. 


.| Granting a 
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Bilis passed by the Senate and pending in the House—CSontinued. 


For Aaa relief of A. W. Wills, administra- 


Ton reclassify and prescribe the salaries of 


railway postal clerks. 
Cas @ pension to Martha R. Hitch- 


For ' the relief of George F. Roberts, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of William B 
Thayer, deceased, surviving partner of 
Thayer Brothers, and others. 

For the relief of Christopher Schmidt.-_..- 

For the relief of Sarah kh. McLean, widow 
eo late Lieut. Col. Nathaniel H. Mc- 


an. 
er an increase of pension to Thomas 


-| To amend an act as “Anact to regu- 


late the ¢: 


rs by sea,” 
approved August 2, 1 


-| To repeal section 4145 of the Revised Stat- 


utes of the United States, and to amend 

sections 4146, 4320, also section 1 of the act 

amending section42i4 of the Revised Stat- 

— approved March 3, 1883, and for 
er 


purposes. 
.| To extend the time for making final 


ments on entries under the desert ‘and 


act. 
.| Granting a ht of way across the Scar- 


boro Hill mititary reservation to the Il- 
waco Railway and a. ey 
For the relief of ‘Keane, the 

eran ho Dares of the F Jupi 
Too ‘ort Jupiter 
military reservation. in the State of 

Florida, to entry under the homestead 


d mot extend the jurisdiction of justices of the 


peace in the District of Columbia, and 
to regulate the ngs before them. 
To provide for location and satisfac- 
tion of outstanding military bounty land 
Warrants and certificates of location 
under section 3 of the act approved June 


2, 1858. 
-| For the relief of Mrs. Evalyn N. Van Vliet. 


To amend an act entitled “An act to divide 
eatke geuvtas ter the Sees and compen- 
a or and com 
sation of the officers of the coals andl 
a courts of the said judicial dis- 


For the relief of the citizens of the States 
of Oregon, Idaho, and Washington who 
served with the United States troops in 
the war against the Nez Percés and 
nock and Shoshone Indians, and for the 
relief of the heirs of those killed in such 
service, and for other purposes. 

For the relief of Avery D. Babcock and 
wife, of Oregon. 

To make disposition of the accretions upon 
the fund received by the Government of 
the United States upon the account of 
the payment of the Caracas awards of 
1868, and to apply said accretions to the 
payment of the new awards made in 1889 
—_ 1890 under the Washington Commis- 
sion. 

To provide for the erection of a first-class 
fog signal at or near the present position 
of the i Arago light station. 

Relie e personal representatives of 
John mien jr., late United States 
marshal! for the ‘Territory of New Mexico, 
from the requirements of section 833 of 
the Revised Statutes. 

For the relief of Joseph Redfern and Eliza 
J. Redfern, his wife. 

Authorizing the Secretary of War to do- 
nate a certain cannon to the Naval Vet- 
eran Association of Baltimore, Md. 

For the relief of William R. Steinmetz. ___. 
For the relief of the representatives of 
Daniel C. Rodman, deceased, and others. 
To authorize the Missouri River Power 
Company of Montana toconstruct a dam 

across the Missouri River. 


asion to Julia E. for- 
merly ow of the late Gen. Mc- 


Cook. 

For the relief of Albert Locke, alias Shipl 

for the relief of Col. Jesse H. Strick) 
Eighth Tennessee Cavalry, United States 
Volunteers. 

To correct the military record of James Mc- 


Ts cert zZ® the ae ghnes to Rear-Admiral 
i. Russell of the highest pay of his 


a 

G tod F. Kel 
wisow ot Brig Gen Sona O. Kelton, int 
Adjutant-General United States Army, 
deceased. 


Where pending. 





War Claims. 
Union Calendar. 
Pensions. 


Private Calendar. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Commerce, 


House Calendar, 


Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 


Military Affairs. 


Union Calendar. 


Private Calendar. 
Judiciary. 


War Claims. 


Claims. 
Union Calendar. 


Commerce, 


Judiciary, 


Private Calendar. 
Military Affairs. 
Private Calendar. 
Claims. 

Rivers and Harbors. 


Union Calendar. 
Private Calendar. 


Military Affairs. 
Private Calendar. 


Military Affairs. 
Naval Affairs. 


Invalid Pensions. 


Do. 
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Num- 
ber. 


S. 891... 


S. 910.. 
S. 943... 


S. 967.. 


S. 1009. 
S. 1018. 


S. 1022. 
S. i640. 


S. 1055. 


S. 1058. 
S. 1060. 


S. 1063. 
S. 1066. 


S. 1112 


S. 1117. 
S. 1134. 


S. 1138. 


S. 1154 


S. 1189 . 
S. 1190 


S. 1191 - 


8.1211 
S. 1228 
S. 1229 


1% 
1% 
1 


Ss 
5 
S. 


8 


. 1233 - 


=o 
we . 


9 $2 


a 


S. 1259. 


S. 1262 
S. 1267 


8. 1274 
S. 1280. 
S. 1301 . 
S. 1312 
8. 1319. 
S. 1320 
S. 1343 - 


8. 1349 . 
8. 1365. 


S. 1375. 


EEE 





Title. 


Authorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to accept payment 
without interest of certain special assess- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

For the relief of Eunice Tripler, widow of 
Charles S. Tripler. 

For the relief of Commodore Oscar C. 
Badger. 

To compensate Elihu Root for services ren- 
a by direction of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

To remit the penalties on gunboat No. 3, 
the Concord, and gunboat No. 4, the Ben- 
nington. 

For the relief of telegraph operators dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion. 

— a pension to Susan E. Cunning- 

am. 

For the reliefof W. H. L. Pepperell....-.-...- 

To aid the States of Caiifornia, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and South Dakota 
to support schools of mines. 

To carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the cases of Edward 
N. Fish and others forsupplies furnished 
the Indian Service. 

For the relief of Chester B. Sweet, of Cali- 
fornia. 

To ratify and confirm an agreement with 
the Alsea and other bands of Indians lo- 
eated upon the Siletz Reservation in the 
State of Oregon, and to make 2ppropria- 
tion for carrying the same into effect, 

For the relief of the legal representatives 
of George K. Otis, deceased. 

To authorize the Third Auditor of the 
Treasury to audit certain quartermas- 
ter’s vouchers belonging to John Finn, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

To provide for asurvey for a bridge across 
the Eastern Branch of the’Potomac River. 

for the relief of William Loring Spencer. 

To create the southern judicial district of 
the State of Texas, and to fix the times 
and places of holding courts in said dis 
trict and in the eastern and western ju- 
dicia) districts of said State. 

To repeal so much of a proviso of an act 
entitled ‘* An act making appropriations 
for invalid and other pensions of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894, and for other purposes,”’ 
and approved March 1, 1893, as relates to 
the payment of pensions to nonresidents 
who are not citizens of the United 
States. 

for the relief of the legal representatives 
of John C. Howe, deceased. 

For the relief of Capt. Henry C. Seaman 

Granting an increase of pension to David 
5. Corser. 

Making an appropriation for the comple- 
tion of the light-house at Cape Arago, in 
the State of Oregon. 

For the relief of Pay Inspector John H. 
Stevenson, of the United States Navy. 
For the relief of Charles W. Cronk......_.- 
To correct the military record of George 
Whittaker, late a private of Company 

}, Twelfth New Jersey Volunteers. 

For the relief of Maria T. Karge-.......... 

For the relief of Henry Lane.-.-..........- 

To amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro 
vide for the times and places to hold 
terms of the United States courts in the 
State of Washington.” 

To amend section 2 of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1893, entitled ‘‘An act 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquor 
in the District of Columbia.” 

For the relief of Paul McCormick . 

Autborizing the attorney for the District of 
Columbia and his assistants to adminis 
ter oaths and affirmations. 

For the relief of Henry J. Hewitt .......... 

For the promotion of anatomical science 
and to prevent the desecration of graves 
in the District of Columbia. 

For the relief of the legal representatives 
of Hiram Somerville. 

For the relief of the heirs of Charles 3. 
Smith, d > 

For the relief of E. Douglass, late Indian 
agent at White Earth Indian Agency. 

To provide for the punishment ot certain 
frauds. 

To remove the charge of desertion stand- 
ing against the name of Joseph G. Ut- 


ter. 

Authorizing the purchase of a portrait of 
Capt. Samuel Chester Reid. 

To refund illegal internal-revenue tax col- 
lected of the late Alexander W. Baldwin 
as United States district judge for the 
district of Nevada. 

To remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Jeremiah F.. Brown, 


| Where pending. 


Bille passed by the Senate and pending in the House—Continued. 


District of Columbia. 


Indefinitely postp'd. 
Speaker's table. 
Claims. 


Do. 


Military Affairs. 
Invalid Pensions. 


Claims. 
Union Calendar. 


Private Calendar. 


Do. 
Indian Affairs. 


Private Calendar. 
Claims. 


Union Calendar. 


Invalid Pensions, 
Judiciary. 


Union Calendar. 


Clatms, 


Military Affairs. 
Invalid Pensions, 


Commerce. 


Private Calendar, 


Naval Affairs. 
Military Affairs. 


invalid Pensions. 
Military Affairs. 
Judiciary. 


District of Columbia. 


Claims. 
Indefinitely postp’d. 


War Claims. 

District of Columbia. 
War Claims. 

Military Affairs. 
Private Calendar, 
District of Columbia. 
Military Affairs. 


Library. 
Claims. 


Military Affairs. 
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Bills passed by the Senate and pending in the House—Continued. 














Num- 
ber. Title. 

S. 1383_} Granting a pension to Russe! N. Reynolds. 

S. 1391.] Granting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. 

| Athon. 

S. 1405_| For the relief of the sufferers by the wreck 
of the United States steamer Despatch 
on Assateague Shoals, Virginia. 

S. 1412.) For the relief of Fanny B. Randolph and | 
Dora L. Stark. | 

S. 1414.| To amend section 4 of an act entitled ‘“‘An | 
act todetine the jurisdiction of the police | 
court of the District of Columbia.”’ | 

S. 1427.| Granting an increase of pension to Mrs. | 
Helen G. Heiner. 

S. 1454_| Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
transfer the reproductions of the caravels 
of Columbus to the Columbian Museum 
of Chicago. 

S. 1478 _| Providing for an additional circuit judge 
in the seventh judicial circuit, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1483 | To correct the military record of ElishaB. | 
Bassett. 

S. 1490 _| To pension Mollie Crandall.-................ 

S. 1508 _| Granting an increase of pension to Helen 
L. Dent. } 

S. 1515 .| To amend chapter 6 of Title XXXII of the | 


Revised Statutes, relating to mineral 

lands and mining resources. 

| For the relief of Henry Halteman.__.._____- 

Tocorrect the naval history of John C. Dull. 

To ratify and contirm an agreement with 
the Yankton tribe of Sioux or Dacotah In- 
dians in South Dakota, and to make ap- 
propriations for carrying the same into 


inh 

bat bat 
on 
& 
on 


effect. 

S. 1539.| Granting a pension to Josephine Foote 
Fairfax. 

S. 1546_| Authcrizing a commission to draft a code 


of laws for the district of Alaska, and for 
other purposes. 

.| For the relief of William H. Hugo _.....__.. 
. 1558_| For thé correction of the military record 
of Capt. Joseph: H. Richards. 


wD 
a 
-_ 
~ 





S. 1571_| For the relief of Thomas Williams, an em- 
| ee of the Senate folding room, for in- | 
| juries received while in the discharge of | 
his duties, in the year 1892. 
S. 1583_| For the relief of Wesley Montgomery .... 
S. 1584.| Granting a pension to John Eckland.__-___. 
5. 1591.| To provide for tbe reservation, sale, and | 


| settlement of certain lands in several of 
the States and Territories. 

S. 1597.| To amend an act entitled “An act for the 

| support of the government of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year end 
| ing June 30, 1878, and for other purposes. 

S.1620.| For the suppression of lottery traffic 

through national and interstate com 

merce and the postal service subject to 
the jurisdiction and laws of the United 
States. 

. 1641 .| Granting a pension to Allien Little 

.1645.| For the relief the dependent relatives of 
the seamen of the Netherlands steamer 
Amsterdam, who lost their lives in the 
effort to save the crew of the American 
schooner Maggie E. Wells, and also for 
the relief of the sole survivor of the res- 
cuing party. 

Providing for the survey of the land de- 
scribed in the grant to the Willamette 
Valley and Cascade Mountain Wagon 
Road Company, in the State of Oregon. 

Granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. L. Eastman. 

For the relief of the owners, or their legal 
representatives, of the canal boats Swan, 
and Lewis, and Butler. 

To remove the charge of a dishonorable 
dismissal, after the battle of Stone River, 
standing against thename of L. S. Wood- 
worth, to correct the record,and issue 
him an honorable discharge. 

To more effectually suppress gambling in 
the District of Columbia. 

To authorize the Secretary of War to lend | 
condemned cannon and cannon balls to 
the association having in chargethe mon- 
umeut erected on Government land near 
Chicago. Ill., to the Confederate dead 
there buried. 

For the relief of Enoch Davis...........-. ; 

Granting a pension to William J. Murray_. 

To provide registers for the steamers Clari- 
bel and Athos. 

To promote Commodore Louis C. Sartori, 
now on the retired list of the Navy, to be 
a rear-admiral on said list, in accordance 
with his original position on the Navy 
Register. 

To authorize the appointment of womenas 
ublic school trustees in the District of 
‘olumbia. 

To provide for the sale of the old custom- 

house building in the city of Erie, Pa. 

To amend an act entitled *‘ Anact to regu- | 
late commerce,"’ approved February 4, | 

j 


DP 


S. 1649 - 


S. 1656 - 
S. 1669 . 


| 
| 


S. 1675 . 


!” 


. 1680 
. 1683 . 


”M 


1688 - 
1706: 
1713. 


wm wing 
= 


S. 1717. 


S. 1757 - 
S. 1778. 
1887. 


Where pending 


Invalid Pensions. 
Indefinitely postp'd. 


Speaker's table, 


Private Calendar 


House Calendar 


Indefinitely postp'd. 


Naval Affairs 


Judiciary. 


Private Calendar. 


Invalid Pensions. 
Do. 


Mines and Mining 
Private Calendir. 


Navai Affairs. 
Indian Affairs. 


Speaker's table. 


Territories. 


Speaker's tabie. 
Military Affairs. 


Claims. 


| Indefinitely postp’a 


Invalid Pensions 
Irrigation of Arid 
lands. 


District of Columbia. 


Union Calendar 


Invalid Pensions. 
Claims. 


Indefinitely postp'd. 


Invalid Pensions. 


Do. 


Military Affairs. 


District of Cclumbia. 
Military Affairs. 


Claims. 

Invalid Pensions. 

Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

Naval Affairs. 


District of Columbia 


Union Calendar. 


Commerce. 
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Num- 
ber. 





8. 1813.| Providin 


S. 1824. 


S. 1841. 


8. 1857. 
8. 1876. 


S. 1935. 
S. 1941. 


8. 2129. 
S, 2131. 


S. 2139. 


8. 2143. 
S. 2151. 


8. 2178. 


& 2261.) To 


Title. 





5. additional circuit judge in 

the ninth judicial circuit. 

To carry out the findi of the Court of 
Claims and for the relief of Samuel Fitz- 
hugh, administrator of Henry Fitzhugh. 

To define the boundaries of the three judi- 
clal districts in the State of Alabama 
and to regulate therein the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States and 
the powers and duties of the judges 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

Granting a@ pension to 

ptember 25, 
1890, extending the limits of the collec- 
tion district of Harttord, Conn. 

To provide that all persons em 
female help in stores, shops, o mg or 
manufactories shall provide seats for the 
same when not actively employed. 

ay f an honorable discharge to Wil- 

liam B. Barnes. 

To provide for =. payment of accrued 

GPenth ee to Elizabeth Ell 
ran pe ed ery .... 

To au athor Admiral Jonn’ G. 
Walker and Surg. Gen. J. Rufus ‘on, 
of the United States Navy, to accept the 
decorations of the ‘‘ Busto del Li 
dor" of the third class from the Presi- 

| granting a pension to A tus G. Cary . 
ran a@ pension ugustus 

.| Granting an increase of pension to Mary 
ve Deanissay widow of Bvt. Maj. Gen. Ab- 
ner Doubled: 

To increase the pension of Joseph W. 


a. 

ion to Harrison C. Hobart, 
ier-general of volunteers. 
crease of pension to William 


= 
= the relief of Elizabeth Townsend, de- 
Grantene a pension to Mrs. Ab’ Jane 
Ww ad pe by 


To authorize certain persons to receive 
medals of honor from the Government of 


Spain. 

Authorizing additional compensation to 
the assistant commissioners to the in- 
dustrial exhibition held at Melbourne, 
ga 

ve grent a pension tolIda C. Martin........ 

Authorizing the herein named to 
accept of cer decorations and testi- 
mo from the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment. 


For the relief of Oklahoma settlers. ........ 

Authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Duck River, in Humphreys 
County, Tenn. 

Granting a pension to Ada J. Schwatka, 
widow of the late Lieut. Frederick 
Schwatka. 

To prevent the of obscene litera- 
ture and articles for indecent 
and immoral use from one State or Ter- 
ritory into another State or Territory 

Cponeg 58 increase of pension to John 
M. Sw 

Authorizing the sale of title of the United 
States to a tract of land in Montgom 
County, in the State of Maryland, to Wil- 
Ham H. and George Bobinger. 

To authorize the entry of land for reser- 
voir purposes. 

To secure uniformity in the names of mi- 
nor streets of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown. 

To authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River, from a point 
within the limits < the yom dl of ee eeeie 


in the State of 
Point, to the o sae baal Otontarivee, 
Grant and State of Wis- 


in the County 
consin. 

For the relief of Rufus Betz. ................ 

Toamend an act to authorize the construc- 
fica of a steel bridge over the St. Louis 

River, between the mane of Satie 

and Minnesota, 

To amend an act ended" 
lish a or gon pot y 


aerted Basch 1. 18 


at iy © Territory of Oklahoma, to 
— _ 

enlarge th 2 ea of the ae 
States court 


1800 am provide for the reall e redistricting ay’ 
the ‘ake Territory udicial pur- 


poses, for an ndditional Ke 
ted States commissioners, and to pre- 
scribe the a, & duties, and au- 
thority of such Judges and commission- 

and for other es 

cnorernge the hold 

world’s exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
year 1895. 


other purposes. ”» a 
1, 1889, and an act entitled 
vide a tem — 


ofa 
the 


annah Howard.... 
-| To amend an act approved 


Invalid Pensions. 
Commerce. 


House Calendar. 


Military Affairs. 
Invalid Pensions, 


Pensions. 
Foreign Affairs. 


-| Speaker’s table. 
| Invalid Pensions. 


Union Calendar. 


Invalid Pensions. 
Foreign Affairs. 


Public Lands. 
Commerce. 


Private Calendar. 


Commerce. 


Invalid Pensions. 
Union Calendar. 


Do. 


District of Columbia. 


Commerce. 


Military Affairs. 
Returned to Senate. 


Judiciary, 


Ways and Means. 





Num- 
ber. 





S. 2275. 
S. 2281. 


S. 2295. 





Granting a pension to Elizabeth New, 


To authorize the Postmaster-General to 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior | 


‘ = require the seome® rosecution and 
y determination of the claim of the 
United States against the estate of tne 


.| To authorize the preparation and publica- 


.| To provide for the exclusion and deporta- 
For the relief of I. H. Hathaway & Co....... 
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Bille passed by the Senate and pending in the House—Continued. B 


Title. 





widow of Jethrow New. 


credit account of James A. Sexton with | 
amount of funds stolen. 

to correct errors where double allot- 
ments of land have erroneously been 
made to an Indian, to correct errors in 
patents, and for other purposes. 


late Leland Stanford. 


tion of a descriptive catalogue and index 
of Government publications. 


tion of alien‘anarchists. 








ills passed by the Senate and pending in the House—Continued. 





Whers pending. 





Invalid Pensions. 


Private Calendar. 


Indian Affairs. 


Speaker's table. 


Printihg. 


Union Calendar. 


ipnedeey, postp’d 
(see H. R. 7685. ) 





Joint resolutions passed by the Senate and pending in the House. 


Number. 


Title. 


S.R.12..| For the restoration of the books of the 


peagtars Library Society, of Beaufort, 


Cc. 
S. R. 19 .. pa the Secretary of War to cor- 


S.R. 67. 


S.R. 86. 


rect the military record of Capt. Edward 
Wheeler, Fifty-sixth New York Voiun- 
teers. 


.| Authorizing the Joint Committee on Li- 


brary to grant the privilege of drawing 
books from the Library to the chief — 
tice and associate justices of @he- court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia. 


.| To authorize the Secretary of War to grant 


permits for the use of the Monument | 
grounds and reservations or public 
spaces in the city of Washington, and for 
other purposes. 

To provide suitable cases for medals 
awarded exhibitors at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Providing for the adjustment of certain 
claims of the United States against the 
State of Tennessee and certain claims of 
the State of Tennessee against the United 
States. 

For the erection of a statue of Francis E. 
Spinner at the Treasury Department 
building, in Washington. 

To require the Columbia ‘Street Railway 
Company of the District of Columbia to 
ca out the provisions of section 10 of 
its charter, relative to the equipment of 
said road. 

To provide for the printing of a digest of 
the lawsand decisions relating to the ap- 
pointment, salary,and compensation of 
Officials of Unitea States courts. 

Authorizing the printing upon the blank 
diplomas authorized by section 3 of the 
act of March 3, 1893, the names of the per- 
sons to whom diplomas are to be awarded 
by the World’s Columbian Commission. 








Num- 
ber. 





S. 463... 


Where pending. 





Union Calender. 


Military Affairs. 


Library. 


Indefinitely postp’d, 


Appropriations, 


Union Calendar. 


Library. 


District of Columbia. 


Printing. 


Appropriations. 


Senate bills that have passed both Houses and pending. 


Title. 


To reimburse the State of Nebraska the ex- 


penses incurred by that Statein peeing 
a threatened invasion and raid by the 
Sioux in 1890 and 1891. 


For the relief of Albert E. Redstone _....... 
To ratify and confirm an 


ment with 
the Yuma Indians in California, for the 
cession of Lg surplus lands, and for 
other p 


Where pending. 


Claims, with 
amendments. 


House 


Returned to Senate by 
the President. 
In conference. 


For the relief of B.F, MET siknine cbrgeunows .-| Held; not presented to 


President. 





Senate dill and joint resolution “pocket "’ vetoed. 





6, 008......... oun ei emnené, section 553 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
tates relating to the District of Columbia. 

BBD cccwcsicvct 70 compile and. pu blish the laws rela to street rail- 
way fancnieed 12 in the District of Columbia. 
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Vetoes by the President of the United States during the Fifty-third Congress. 





Number. 


HR1....| 





Introduced by— 











Mr. Hermann. 


For the relief of purchasers of timber and 
stonel ands under the act of June 3, 1878. 
(See H. Ex. Duc. 75.) 

H. R, 2637..| For the relief of Eugene Wells, late captain 


Mr. Morgan. 
Twelfth Infantry and second lieutenant 
First Artillery, UnitedStates Army. (See 
H. Ex. Doc. 259.) 

H. R, 3289 ..| To authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River be- 
tween New York City and the State of New 
Jersey. (See H. Ex. Doc. 81.) 

Directing the coinage of the silver bullion 
held in the Treasury, and for other pur- 
poses. (See page 4101, CONGRESSIONAL 

For the relief of Louisa A. Yorke. (See H. | Senator Gorman. 
Ex. Doc. 173.) 

RECORD. ) 


Mr. Geary. 


H. R. 4956 _. Mr. Bland. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HOR. tT. J. HUDSOR, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 24, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This morning I submitted a parliamentary in- 
quiry which in substance was as follows (see RECORD of August 
%5, 1894): 

ie ese member the right, under leave to print remarks on the 
Senate tariff bill, to travel outside of the tariff question and dis- 
cuss men and measures wholly foreign and in no sense germane 
to the subject?” 

Mr. Speaker, you decided that you could not decide that ques- 
tion. Ithereforeasked leave to extend some remarks on the tariff 
question myself, but that leave was not given; that is to say, I 
was politely requested to wait until Monday. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it so happens that, under the general leave 
to print, I have the balance of to-day left me, and for fear some 
ubiquitous objector may be found to cut me off on Monday I pre- 
fer to come in now under the general grant. 

My reason for occupying this space and enlarging the Rrec- 
ORD is briefly told. On the 13th instant, the day the Gorman 
tariff bill passed this House, the Committee on Rules—God bless 
them—was kind enough to permit members to print speeches 
in the RECORD which were not delivered for want of time, so that 

nt-up statesmanship could be elucidated through the official 

ECORD, and thereby reach the outside benighted world, and 
words of wisdom sent to expectant and admiring constituents 
through Uncle Sam’s mail, free as air. 

Under this generous permission, I find a supposed speech of 
Hon. JAMES P. Picort, of Connecticut, in yesterday’s (the 23d 
instant) RECORD. 

After demolishing the Republicans en masse that distin- 
guished statesman proceeds to annihilate the Populists in Con- 
gress, one by one, ‘‘ Just as the roses fell.” Each and ail of us, 
sir, are held up before the world as objectworthy on ly of ridi- 


e. 

Why, sir, under the masterly hand of this mighty statesman, 
this watchdog of the public interest, this new Hercules, we are 
led to exclaim ‘‘Where are we at!” 

Who is JAMES P.PicotT? It would add much to the value of 
his one great effort in this House to know who he is. 

From the Congressional Directory we learn that he was born 
in New Haven, Conn., and graduated academic at Yale in 1878; 
was city clerk from 1881 to 1884; member State Legislature in 
1885; attended national Democratic convention in 1888; elected 
to Congress in 1892. Appeared a number of times in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD through the bill, petition, and resolution 
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boxes. Spoke twice in the House—-one time for two minutes on 
the Indian appropriation bill, and at another time for one 
minute in defense of a duty on toys, so as to protect ‘‘Our great 
toy industry.” It will thus be seen that he was a remarkably 
precocious youth. 

This economist has, Mr. Speaker, introduced a few bills him- 
self, one asking for $100,000 for Waterbury custom-house, another 
demanding $100,000 fora custom-house for Meriden. These cities 
are famous for their imports the world over, and need the build- 
ings asked for. Yes, sir; they need them. Itis true they are 
only New England towns, but in the name of economy they 
should be built. 

This reformer of all evils, this historian, has another bill on 
file, asking for $45,000 for a private individual and still another 
of $3,000 for the relief of a bank. . Now, if these bills had been 
introduced by Populists they would have stirred the bowels of a 
true reformer and would have smacked of a job. But coming 
from one of the Sadducees, of course they are all right. 

This mighty campaign speech deals somewhat with history — 
sometimes a very dangerousthing todo. There are some things 
in the history of my friend’s party that might well admonish 
him to let history alone. 

But, when a campaign speech is to be smuggled into the Rrc- 
ORD—yes, sir, put in on the sly—why hesitate to mislead the 
people; why not putin past things just as if they were of tc- 


day? 

tn order to give tone to his figures he draws largely from the 
Fifty-second Congress. Bills introduced in that Congress are 
not now pending, but some of his readers might not know that; 
the people of Connecticut may be misled by such trash as he has 
indulged in, but he will not deceive common-sense people. 

Mr. Clover is now a Republican, making Republican speeches. 
This disposes of $22,000,000,000 of my friend’s scarecrow. Hon. 
JOHN DAVIS, who is charged with proposing $12,000,000,000, of 
the $35,000,000,000 mentioned, will completely answer for him- 
self. 

In fact, there is nota bill that Mr. PicorT mentions that he 
would dare discuss openly in a fair field with the author. 

Like all men who strike secretly and from a supposed safe 
es every bill he mentioned is grossly misrepresented, 
both in substance and purpose. 

They were all intended as emergency measures to avoid the 
great distress which now afflicts the people of this country. 

What has this critic, thisproud sonof Yale,done? Thousands 
of people, yea, more, millions of people, are suffering to-day and 
other millions must suffer in the near future. And what has 
he done to aid them? What does he propose to do? Growl at 
those who propose something, point the finger of scorn at hon- 
est, patriotic men who listen to the wail of the suffering com- 
mons. 

His campaign speech would have counted for something had 
he proposed a remedy for existing evils. He prefers the role of 
fault-finding. What are starving people to him if he can raise 
a laugh at the expense of a handful of earnest men who love the 

ople. 

P This critic did not tell you that in all the suggestions of aid 
for the suffering toilers in this country proposed by the Popu- 
lists not a bond was to be issued, not a dollar added to the bur- 
dens of the taxpayers. 

Why, sir, in his effort to criticise my billallowing pensioners 
to sell their pension to the Government for ten year’s dues in a 
lump sum, so that they could secure homes and be free men, he 
did not tell you that it would not require the issuing of a bond or 
add to the burdens of the American people onedollar. Itwould 
not cost the people of the South or even the Eastacent. In 
fact, if would be a great saving in the long run to the Govern- 
ment, and aid at this time the old soldier. 

This critic says that the bill proposes to issue the legal tender 
greenbacks as fast as they can be printed. The bill makes no 
such provision, butdoes provide that the Government shall issue 
the money as fast as the soldiers wish to dispose of their pension 
certificates. If the bill became a law it would probably add a 
thousand millions to our debt-paying circulation; would practi- 
cally dispense with our Pension Bureau, and take the pension 
question out of politics. 

The plan is self-adjusting. If the money should depreciate 
the soldiers would stop taking it. But, sir, no one of ordinary 
intelligence believes that it would depreciate. The money in 
circulation would increase the price of labor, of cotton, of corn, 
wheat, and beef, and would set all idle hands to work, and give 
_ old soldier a home of his own in which to spend his last 
days. 

And one thing the people should keep in mind. No Populist 
Congressman proposes to put in circulation more than $)0 per 
capita, and had the gentleman and his coichers intended to be 











fair they would have so stated in this campaign article called a 
speech by courtesy. 

His misrepresentations are all on about a par with those I 
have mentioned, and will not be repeated by any self-respecting 
man, much less form the basis of a campaign document. 

The reference to my colleagues, SIMPSON, PENCE, BELL, 
Born, Kem, BAKER, and MCKEIGHAN are safely timed. They 


appear after these gentlemen have gone home. He dare not 
meet one of them on the floor of this House in open discussion. 
It is much safer to stab them in the dark; it requires much 
less courage and courtesy. 

These peaemen are all men of courage and ability; men of 
the people, followers of Jefferson and Lincoln; men who would 
scorn to smuggle into the RecorD an attack on the principles 
and actionsof my polished friend from New Haven. hen next 
my friend you prepare acampaign article do not call it a speech 
and send it through the mails free, but go to the newspapers 
and magazines, and pay the Government its postage, as an honest 
and pure reformer should do. 


AN ENORMOUS INDEBTEDNESS. 


Mr. Speaker, as and for afurther discussion of the general 
condition of the country and the necessity of a larger circulat- 
ing medium, I desire to call the attention of the American peo- 
ple to a few tables furnished by the Census Bureau, which, by 
the way, can not be ones to be a Populist scheme or fallacy. 
But before doing this [ wish to call the attention of the country 
to the fact that our friend Mr. Picort, and those who think as 
he does, have not, during this Congress or during the preced- 
ing years, done anything to relieve the country of its financial 
embarrassment and distress. They simply fold their hands and 
say in substance: ‘‘We can do nothing; we have no power todo 
anything; we have no right to do anything; if all the people of 


the United States starve, we must stand by a strictly conserva- 
tive policy.” 

It istrue that our currency is rapidly decreasing, no matter 
what the forced figures of the Treasurer’s report may show; it 
is true that prices are rapidly falling; it is true that year by 
year additional thousands are being added to the unemployed 
army; but notwithstanding all these facts, good government 
demands that we must not interfere, evan though a large share 
of the people of the country starve. 

It is further admitted to be true that the debt of the nation, 
or the people of the United States—which is the same thing— 
is rapidly increasing, having almost doubled since 1880, and 
that to-day the poser of the United States, including national, 
State, municipal, personal, railroad, and other corporations, owe 
in the aggregate the enormous sum of $16,000,000,000, almost 
three times the entire amount of gold and silver money of the 
world. This debt has greatly increased in the last four years, 
more, perhaps, than at any time in the history of the United 
States, and the increase between 1880 and 1890, which is con- 
sidered by the conservative politicians of the day to be the most 
prosperous period of our existence, is appalling. 

There is not money enough in circulation in the United States 
to pay the interests and debts falling due in one year, and yet 
my friend Mr. PicorT voted, every time the question came be- 
fore Congress, against silver; voted for the unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman law; voted against the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1; voted against the coinage of the seignior- 
age; in fact, Mr. Speaker, voted against the common people of 
the United States every time he had an opportunity. 

For the purpose of showing to the thinking American our 
financial condition I propose, without further discussion, to sub- 
mit a few tables, which speak for themselves to the intelligent 
inquirer. 


TABLE No, 1.— Number and amount of real-estate morigages in force January 1, 1890, and number of acres and lots mortgaged, by States and Territories. 
























































On acres. On lots Number mortgaged. 
States and Territories. _—_—_—_— > | CR 
Number. | Amount Number. Amount. Acres. Lots 

The United States ............-.---- 2, 303, 061 $2, 209, 148, 431 2, 474, 637 $3, 810,531,554 | 278,352,109 | 4, 161, 138 
AIBDAMR Biccece..-- ccnccccccccccccesccccs 27, 424 28, 762, 387 8, 308 10, 265, 596 6, 088, 489 14, 221 
APTIZONA......- ccc. cccccccccccevecccccences 715 1, 580, 301 ‘759 , 218 223, 070 2, 357 
ATKADBRS 2. . 2.2 ccc ccs ccncccccewcs ence coecen 17, 818 9,051, 117 7, 320 5, 315, 478 2, b63, 762 16, 647 
Te aot 45, 127 120, 890, 877 67,510 120, 159, 304 11, 069, 600 187, 297 
GRRE accncdtpnnccenten snmidosomnennetwed 54, 600 20, 484 30, 195, 056 34, 116 54, 863, 737 3, 496, 112 182 617 
CIEE | Cos Succ ce csuncumscbanncnbscepee 57, 966 12, 311 13, 176, 736 45, 685 66, 744, 335 440, 360 40. 416 
Delaware ...... atl esas inbbnbene sewtel 9, 641 768 5, 649, 705 6, 873 10, 472, 991 289, 624 7, 623 
District of Columbia..............-..-..-- 23, 319 2, 226, 277 23, 604 49, 760, 312 11, 755 37, 020 
AGED reprints qunestin 20, 681 14, 094 10, 629, 142 6, 587 4, 875, 977 2, 329, 359 17, 366 
Georgia 48,519 34, 731 16, 969, 687 13, 788 10, 417, 903 7, 769, 359 17, 049 
Idaho .. 3,143 2, 506 2,811, 130 637 856, 119 359, 561 1,572 
Illinois 297, 233 , 299, 128, 165, 289, 112 168, 247 219, 010, 038 10, 660, 987 286, 148 
Indiana .. 171, 420 110, 730, 643 106, 155 74, 553, 217 65, 265 36, 177, 426 6, 822, 499 94, 239 
OR). 2 as ce epuintouunaeeeiigadinl 252, 559 199, 774, 171 171, 452 149, 457, 144 81, 107 50, 317, 027 16, 807, 145 163, 701 
PIES t deen ivecesce nbeaneds att ccbbeesawd 298, 844 243, 146, 826 203, 206 174, 720, 071 95, 578 68, 426, 755 26, 577, 522 265, 341 
ies chen con cssvisa ts bbiehintnd 60, 284 45, 693, 749 34, 612 23, 779, 911 25, 672 21, 913, 838 8, 464, 754 31, 422 
RIOD i ine tennbealinnions initiation ngnmnasintibin 20, 372 28, 513, 909 11, 352 15, 750, 153 9, 020 12, 763, 756 3, 686, 664 18, 440 
SENT cUeide soutien ctesknalibusechocnnnnd 58, 851 82, 627, 208 30, 985 14, 150, 646 27, 866 18, 476, 562 4, 092, 296 28 989 
INI 2 widiiui'n 5 scunhtiii wien Wuigaapanie 53, 908 64, 577, 803 21, 139 27, 828, 999 32, 769 36, 748, 804 2, 062, 325 41, 558 
assachusetts .............. 178, 202 323, 277, 668 33, 385 42, 441, 247 144, 817 280, 836, 421 920, 313 132, 683 
Michigan ....... 222, 761 150, 472, 700 144, 023 95, 753, 329 78, 738 54, 719, 371 9, 669, 723 129, 752 
Minnesota 195, 580 197, 745, 989 97, 078 75, 355, 562 98, 502 122, 390, 427 10, 209, 647 194, 586 
Mississippi 30, 767 19, 075, 980 26, 186 15, 829, 914 4,581 , 246, 056 5, 474, 740 8, 384 
issouri.... 192, 028 214, 609, 772 103, 161 101, 718, 625 88, 867 112, 891, 147 10, 159, 021 155, 441 
Montana...... 5, 937 7 8, 729, 907 2, 385 5, 094, 329 3, 552 8, 635, 578 564, 464 7,950 
PETIA. :; uncunensh taeaaenmedaaniadiananiol 155, 377 132, 902, 322 107, 175 90, 506, 968 48, 202 42, 395, 354 14, 085, 290 94,772 
TROVOIEG both tds Uctat inns bse dheasbenaee 1, 256 2, 194, 995 928 1, 836, 655 328 858, 340 366, 039 700 
NeW BROGAN on. cccens cccnccnttinnnnsd 25, 189 18, 968, 259 14, 557 9, 430, 540 10, 632 9, 537, 719 1, 151, 143 10, 455 
WOW SORDOT on caseveciccucucousphienntiiel 141, 704 282, 565, 919 , 197 54, 025, 990 116, 507 178, 539, 929 1, 539, 601 172, 261 
Ut TERE. «14. cacy saute aaeminennial 1,523 6, 644, 673 567 5, 839, 416 956 805, 257 1, 630, 725 2, 542 
WI WON 5 cb ddctscncvagcinudiecasupliteebal 579, 472 1, 607, 874, 301 156, 814 217, 813, 055 422, 658 1, 390, 051, 246 11, 372, 354 647, 386 
North Carolina. 47, 404 21, 471, 428 * 36, 143 14, 537, 449 11, 261 6, 933, 979 4, 886, 717 13, 297 
North Dakota .. 38, 767 25, 777, 480 33, 734 22, 098, 092 5, 033 , 679, 888 4, 387, 568 10, 565 
SS nigise nino 271, 055 259, 842, 188 119, 730 134, 107, 706 151, 325 125, 734, 482 7, 762, 136 210, 380 
SC ceiinaey 22, £53 22, 928, 437 16, 250 15, 983, 361 6, 303 6, 945, 076 2, 528, 820 15, 360 

PEI i cninane chnnnednwscoviemaduail 518, 165 613, 105, 802 @140, 127 @121, 344, 907 4378, 038 @491, 260,895 | a9, 206, 202 570, 395 
a ee 20, 999 36, 778, 243 2, 640 5, 262, 243 18, 359 31,516, 000 96, 546 29, 970 
SEE CED, ocnncintonbninh wdtbunimenoten 27, 065 13, 780, 302 19, 900 9, 060, 351 7,165 4,719, 951 8, 713, 556 8,910 
BOUG DEMGGD « cescccdéivccedoctssensdesines 60, 221 36, 115,773 50, 151 29, 356, 865 10, 070 6, 758, 908 6, 997, 823 29, 526 
DERIIEDED < . ccncnen suse ocsucetetnesunbinell 39, 470 40, 421, 396 17, 196 16, 425, 144 22, 274 28, 996, 252 8, 018, 045 32, 896 
radi ininebnegcmntngiiennntibnenmiabele 93,877 93, 864, 178 72, 922 75, 131, 355 20, 955 18,782,823 | 82, 192, 178 51, 598 

Tilia teandewationaneabtensictabnnvintidaeeuasiian 5, 908 8, 040, 829 2, 059 2, 426, 018 3, 849 5, 614, 811 344, 164 6, 111 
WR sn nintcliggliccshieniebie 34, 388 27. 007, 687 22, 204 19, 439, 988 12, 094 8, 467, 699 1, 667, 602 12, 242 
EE 34,192 28, 691, 726 20, 123 16, 564, 282 14, 069 12, 127, 444 3, 487, 100 20, 608 
Washington... 29, 632 44, 078, 449 18, 449 24, 727, 245 11, 188 19, 351, 204 2, 739, 257 31, 109 
West Virginia 29, 357 19, 702, 505 20, 450 14, 517, 092 8, 907 5, 185, 413 3, 828, 199 11, 754 
Rais eks 164, 826 121, 888, 168 111, 735 81, 535, 361 53, 091 40, 302, 807 10, 215, 886 91, 558 

sini ininscieglivasshita'eSavad nak nda 3, 028 4, 967, 065 1,418 013, 674 1,610 1, 953, 391 822, 007 2, 926 

aThe records of confessions of petquens in this State, which have been taken as mortgages, do not disclose whether they encumber acres or lots, 
but in the summary for the State in Table 1 the figures for these two classes of mortgages have been estimated by using ratios derived from the figures 


for New York. 
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TABLE No. 2.—Annual interest charge and average rate of inierest on the real-estate mortgage debt inforce January 1, 1390, by Slates and T* 





| Average amount of annual 
Annual interest charge. | Average rate of interest. interest charge to each 
States and Territories. mortgage 







































Total. Onacres. {| On ‘lots. Total. Onacres. | On lots Total. On acres. | On lots. 
ge BI BO a ee a $397. 4 2, 792 $162, 652, 944 $234, 789, 848 6 60 7.36 6. 16 FRB e71 FD 

Ec innsstedptiigitesnncneckhigancwa 3. 114,65 | 2,906,743| + 807,002|  +~«7.0@| ~«802| 7.87] 87 84 | oF 
a ae | 255, 923 147,788 108, 165 10. 90 | 9. 35 14. 08 174 207 | 143 
APTEEIEEIOD. «0.000 cnnancenasescace diivabiudestal 1, 802, 260 825, 462 476, 798 9. 06 9. 12 8. 97 52 16 65 
i cen wc ncitih ditadetn aan 21; 225; 090 10, 747, 199 10, 477, 891 } 8.81 | 8. 89 8. 72 188 238 Ind 
Colorado | eater iectaalinslia tis iar ares me madi aecngeaiied a 7, 293, 447 2, 690, 379 4, 608, 068 | 8. 57 8.91 | 8. 39 134 | 131 135 
SED « ccdnadisdtwinqecccocccnnaussecend 4, 508, 780 751, O74 8, 757, 706 5. 4 5. 70 5. 68 78 61 85 
Dk <> nttirumbtnatiebedesandsbsecsmawabe 921, 336 825, 423 595, 918 5. 71 5.76 5. 69 96 118 82 
District of C II acces peng udoaced 3, 083, 774 128, 011 2, 955, 768 5. 93 5.75 5. Of 29 401 | 127 
EE ch ondcanenaaudenlnve nevbidhidbieinen 1,517, joe 1, 048, 083 469, 069 9.78 9. 86 9, 62 73 74 71 
BE 6 nano csdndnasannbasccasedudguannccenm 2, 215, 1, 367, 757 848, 017 8. 09 8. 05 8.14 46 39 6 
it cn deemnibng isons ddiiimensee 835, 639 204, 044 41, 595 10. 60 10. 46 11. 68 | 107 117 65 
ee 25,7 707, 047 11, 487, 598 14, 270, 454 6.7 6.95 6.51 | 87 i) 85 
a6 oan ce andiGhtbaens occantsmlaninkneiet 7, S71, 677 5, 144, 172 2, 427, 505 6. B4 6.90 6.71 44 18 37 
ailing én ucts wamermpaae 6 tuinmem tena aie 15, 239, 082 11, 269, 069 8, 970, 018 7.68 7.54 7.89 60 66 19 
INGLS...... constausishecesosrandtonscadlt *~ aan 15, 025, 926 6, 089; 931 8.68 8. 60 | 8.90 7 74 | 61 
DET «ictcon csededcusdipbnovanendeenawond 2, 855, 720 1, 512, 402 1, 348, 318 6.25 6. 36 6.13 7 44 52 
EID «.< cacccecescdcnsemicaes eannsesued 2, 186, » aes 1, 262, 137 1, 934, 307 7.67 7.% 7.32 107 110 104 
Maine ..... i 2 005, 39: 880, 170 125, 222 6.15 6.22 6.09 34 28 10 
a eee 3, 784, 366 1, 641,911 2, 142, 455 5. 86 5. 90 5. 83 | 70 73 65 
Massachusetts 17, 586, 936 2, 393, 686 15, 198 250 5.44 5. 64 5.41 | 9 72 105 
IGE, ancachintehimeees <6 qcetu angen seetin 10, 727, 335 6, 836, 788 , 890, 547 7.13 7.14 7.11 48 ‘7 19 
Minnesota 15, 145, 571 5, 090, 767 9, 154, 804 | 7. 66 7.9% 7.48 7 6. os 
Mississippi 1, 812, 872 1, 516, 506 296, 366 | 9. 50 9 358 9.13 6 Aes 65 
PEED i.n<coccoecmnghipas ancosucentdensante 16, 474, 676 8, 290, 068 8, 184, 608 7.68 8.15 7.25 88 80 we 
Montana ............ helical am Gutehubdaiiglin whe . =o y oo s 419, 182 10. 61 9.95 11.53 | 156 213 118 
Nebraska - ” 11, 034, 29, 404, 347 8. 30 8. 43 8.03 | 7 71 71 
Nevada . : « a 1 28178 "169, 186 si 023 9. 48 9. 21 10. 89 | 166 182 119 
New Hampshi BO cain tate ccc co cnccnwccec coon , 802 5 70, 5. 98 5. 98 5. 98 45 39 4 
New Jersey... ' 13, 822, 735 3, 128, 105 10, 194, 630 5.78 5. 7 5.71 4 124 88 
New Mexico ........... os pa 2 ae = Bee 8.19 7.80 11.05 | 357 803 W 

es . , 347, , 089, , 798, 338 5. 49 5.78 5. 45 152 80 79 
North Carolina 1, 658, 2 1, 122, 291 435, 997 7.72 7.72 7.73 35 31 4s 
ET TOE i enicccnnceccccumntacnnceniaitl 2, 409, 457 2, - = . 345, 495 9.55 9. 34 9. 39 62 61 oy 
NY iserks bddnn anetensse cconeddsnnaucerpuaiinl 17, 049, 834 8 D1 , 185, 315 6.56 6. 61 6.51 63 74 54 
on. soececi eee 2) 168, 871 1, 500, 8: 666, 033 9.45 9. 39 9.59 96 92 104 
NN i cae nucase eandeadaninelon 34, 382, 663 6, 872, 053 27,510, 610 5. 61 5. 64 5. 60 66 49 73 
NE ohne 6 el nonks eciniemmanpiiiiaualie 2, 103, 195 303, 631 1, 799, 564 5.72 5.77 5.7 100 115 Us 
I i in csininee te seshenienidenialiaa inlined 1, 153, 482 779, 190 374, 292 8. 37 | 8. 60 7.93 43 39 52 
SEE DEN » céqantebesceduenccans semibaan 3, 416, 825 2, 797, 709 619, 116 9. 46 9.58 9.16 57 56 6! 
sd cies dining an aiaene ail 2, 423, 641 983, 866 1,439, 775 | 6. 00 5.99 6.00 61 57 rs) 
SES = .cccnnwce : 9, 012, 775 7, 190, 071 1, 822, 704 9. 60 9. 57 9. 73 96 99 87 
[ee 779, 92 240, 904 539, 022 9.7 9.93 9.60 132 117 140 
i ciintinadigancdcnennemanagak eagles 1,666, = 1. = = 506, 368 5.97 5. 97 5. 98 43 AQ 42 
ics neudinctibennnnonaanininaanaaiael 1, 727, 89 737, 4 6. 02 5. 98 6.08 51 49 52 
SIME = 2cxa. nce .onceses oonint cache 8, 895, 673 2, 101, 816 1, 793, 857 8.84 8. 50 9.27 131 114 | 160 
iI ag pg pte ek sas CONN 1, 193, 350 878, 929 319, 421 6.06 6. 02 6.16 41 43 36 
EN ss chienicn ve dntindipictaisimn nia painted 8, 329, 887 5, 593, = 2, 736, 551 6. 84 6. 86 6.79 51 50 A2 
Nl iasndcetches = ¥clhnnganstiengndigtinnhicpiaen 507,545 297, 7: 209, 724 | 10. 22 9. 88 10.74 168 210 | 130 





The chattel mortgages and nonsecured debt combined, in- | of the several States and municipalities for the years 1880 
cluding promissory notes, over drafts in banks, store accounts, | and 1890. It will be seen that during that period the agri- 
and other indebtedness, m ry be fairly estimated to exceed the | cultural States have been the principal sufferers, the West- 
real estate mortgage indebtedness, thus swelling the total pri- | ern States, excepting the State of Missouri, having almost 
vate indebtedness of the United States, on January 1, 1890, to doubled their municipal indebtedness between the two periods. 
upward of $12,000,000, 000. The national debt of the United States in round numbers is 

The following table shows the increased and decreased debt | $892,000,000. 


TABLE No. 3.—Summary ,by States and gevgraphical divisions, of the debt, less sinking fund, of the several States and Territories, counties, municipalities, and 
school districts, combined and separate, for 1890 and 1880, with population and per capita of combined debt 





Total combined debt, leas sink- | 





Per c apitaof | 











































































































Population. | State debt 
ing fund. ( ) 1 | 
Geographical divisions. - a & a ae | combined debt en 
1890. 1880. 1890. | 1880. | 1890, 1380. | 1890. 1880, 
Se dienes SS ner a —| siesta 
The United States .........-.....-.--- 008 $1, 135, 210, 442 $1, 123, 278, 647 62, 622, 250° 50,155,783 | $18.13 $22.40 | $228,997, 389 | $297, 244, 095 
SN AIEEE. . icosnqetiaigminnsotvendiy 467,968,615 | 540,840,207 | 17,401,515 | 14,507,407 | 26.80 37.23| 25,140,957 | 68, 307, 744 
le ee ae a 15, 600,777 23, 235, 980 661, 036 648,936| 23.60| 25.81 3,470,008| 5,511,871 
New Hampshire ........ 8, 148, 362 10, 792, 583 376, 530 346, 991 21. 64 31.10 2, 601,019 3, 629, 613 
PNOINS 5 occomsos aso 3, 785, 373 4, 499, 188 332, 422 332, 286 11. 39 13. 54 148, 416 : 151, 020 
il al ail 81, 550, 027 91, 909, 651 2, 238, 943 1, 783, 085 | 36. 42 51.55 7, 267, 349 20, 785, 216 
i I i ink in ts aie nel deat eden endl 13, 042, 117 12, 971, 063 345, 506 276.531 | 37.75 | 46.91 422, wast 1. 700.736 
EEE, cc cpavcnedeccuawentactanetasene 23, 703, 478 22, 001, 661 746, 258 322, 700 31.76 35. 33 4.967. 600 
I css 201, 763, 217 218, 845, 804 5, 997, 853 5, 082, 871 33.64 | 43.06 7, 659, 222 
ey ee ei liic, icibntasicennnenaiil 49, 333, 589 49, 382, 675 1, 444, 933 1,131,116 | 34. 14 | 43. 66 22, 64! 649, 248 
pe EE eee 71, 047, 675 107, 201, 692 5, 258, O14 4, 282, 891 | 13. 51 | 25. 03 4, 068. 610 13, 383, 213 
Bet AAG Bid, <n. -scncttitlihlininncecees 165,107,148] 167,919,910 | 8,857,920 | 7,507,197 | 18.64 | 22.10) 89,652,878 | 101, 406, 473 
Delaware 2, 371, 296 168, 493 | 146,608 | 17.32| 16.17 887,573| 905,461 
Maryland - 41, 429. 179 1,042, 390 934, 943 40. 46 | 44. 31 8, 434, 368 | 11, 118, 863 
District of Columbia 22° 498, 323 230, 392 177, 624 85.86 | 126.66 19, 781, 050 22) 498. 326 
Vee ginis ......... ---- acne smnenn ces cnnsapessial 45, 518, 776 1, 655, 980 1, 512, 565 30.70 | 30. 09 34, 227, 234 32; 764, 200 
West Virginia. .. 1, 640, 935 762, 794 618, 457 3. 32 | 2. 65 184, 511 127,511 
North Carolima..--.. ---------n-------0-0-00 17, 962, 585 1, 617, 947 1, 399, 750 6. 87 | 12. 83 7,703, 100 15, 422, 045 
South Carolina....... path este shina ole 14, 185, 060 1,151, 149 995, 577 11.55} 14.25 6, 9538, 582 7. 478. 208 
SY ctccmge asus seaerendnbinatacie eniipiign andl 19, 648, 265 1, 887, 353 1,542, 180 11.03 12.74 al0,449,542 9, 917, 862 
Sh lertianne occharnpaeeap~wstenaaia 2, 065, 541 391, 422 269,493} —5.56| 9.89) 1, 031, 913 | 1, 173, 912 
cin ic cdagee 058, 507 22,962,279) 17, 17, 364, 111. | ae] 17| 41,655,112 | 49,085, 648 
ES ee 53,044,175 | 3,072,316| 3,198,002| 19.35| 16.50 | 7,135,206! 10,028. 724 
eoeecces ooeeces . le 4 ) 721 
RR to ie nansmncantibanonned 18, 352, 649 : 1,978,801 | 11.15 9. 28 8, 538" 059 4, 996, 090 
ED di AccnsibdaGpmmatndiimdao cms sominaibiil 46, 388, 688 3, 826, 351 3,077,871 10.94 15. 07 1, 184, gor | . 1, 446. 466 
PE Salbntcncddieccsssecneadécctosed seed 12, 055, 902 2,093, 889 1, 636, 937 8.09 7.36 | 5, 308, 294 | 3, 252, 758 
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TABLE No. 3.—Summary, by States and geographical divisions, of the debt, less sinking 
school districts, combined and separate, for 1890 and 1880, with population and per capita of combined debt—Continued. 
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‘und, of the several States and Territories, counties, municipalities, and 


Per capita of 























Population. State debt. 
Geographical divisions. etinrer content c 
1880. 1890. 1880, 1890. 1880. 1880, 
North Central—continued. 

hvcuscocpnestnce ctnisebesosenictad $12, 085, 984 1, 686, 880 1, 315, 497 $6.19 $9. 19 $2, 462, 049 
Minnesota ano vialtnigtinns 11, 82%, 433 1, 301, 826 780, 773 20. 01 14. 51 5, 417, 369 
ere oe il intasdtadadbaeda tiem titi 8, 137, 767 1, 911, 896 1, 624, 615 5. 90 5. 01 545, 435 
Missouri. ....... 60, 263, 761 2, 679, 184 2, 168, 380 19. 24 27.79 19, 509; 000 

North Dakota.. 131, 726 182, 719 36, 909 | 21.03 3. 57 Sendai Bi. hin cine 
South Dakota - 867, 134 328, 808 98, 268 20.11 8.82 RGR eKAEDAES cane 
Nebraska .... 7, 489, 974 1, 058, 910 452, 402 14. 67 16, 56 253, 879 439, 799 
GEORG Sy. dickens no 15, 912, 114 1, 427, 006 996, 096 28. 47 15. 97 1, 119, 658 9)3, 961 
NOD. «cune cospdblenhtngeaebemebade 38, 43, 982, 958 0, 972, 893 8, 919, 371 12. 60 16. 14 66, 281, 194 83, 468, 995 
I 50d tecuee wputiswesbunkicinnedinawtid 19, 432, 885 14, 982, 449 1, 858, 635 1, 648, 690 10. 46 9.09 1, 671, 133 1,004, 424 
Es pcccnnecnyndepeesnhuaningaatineeesne 29, 543, 843 40, 750, 137 1, 767, 518 1, 542, 359 16.71 26. 42 19, 695, 974 30, £02, 668 
PE Diccenccndhasboncousauesaiatoonrsed 18, 930, 867 18, 007, 774 1,513, 017 1, 262, 505 12. 51 14. 26 12, 413, 196 12, 370, 994 
TT, ocles satetibecbetnn vondiedinneton 6, 011, 347 4, 955, 789 1, 289, 600 1, 131, 597 4. 66 4.38 3, 503, 009 8, 324, 084 
TE civievatihieanpencdnlitinlitiancen 38, 335, 497 42, 865, 471 1, 118, 587 939, 946 29. 80 45. 60 16, 008, 585 23, 437, 640 
SD tis heedcrcdvcctudcdineth 6ambshicdidaiianl 20, 172, 063 11, 688, 198 2, 235, 523 1, 591,749 9. 02 7. 34 4, 317,515 5, 650, 213 

PIED ocnuminnnnintiinnes ausmesttiiiediies vensiediiediinentanteilisntencnsindeeieieel I  wtbewene ene 
ED ddimatteotscemtoqnccseiietaecbes edi 10, 828, 809 10, 733, 140 1, 128, 179 802, 525 9. 60 13. 37 b 8, 671, 782 c6, 788, 972 
PR nisttithiccveckeshnbbas direkt dedbivebene 43, 64 24, 476, 975 3, 027, 613 1, 767, 697 14, 41 13. 85 6, 266, 852 4, 345, 235 
III, £ inn. o cu dihinn Goenepeetien sma 2, 918, 893 765, 248 182, 159 39, 159 22. 09 19. 54 167, 815 70, 000 
as bitapen un vaikdetehinndaeldblinas ita 1, 647, 381 205, 60, 20,789 27.14 9. 88 320, 17, 000 
SE, thirentses enbtidiiindaneaninhsbliibion beet 8, 411, 027 3, 627,742 412, 198 194, 327 20. 41 18. 67 599, 851 146, 338 

SEE EEO cncans00gub bins as a>ddpebipehaeaal 2, 831, 538 84, 153, 593 119, 565 18. 44 0.71 cc 

Een caicnspenenbbegdaxeotsbenathniensre 2, 937, 971 377, 501 59, 620 40, 440 49. 28 9. 33 et seine 
Utah....... | sstigupecalenaeeabahaaell 767, 501 116, 251 207; 905 143, 963 3. 69 ie ut ees 9, 120 
bh dincoenvadinebhlstetnssqnniiaimeital 1, 337, 501 1, 399, 45,761 62, 266 29, 23 22. 48 509, 525 375, 242 
PN nth din ene debénedetewqnwwebiiande siuaial 1, 594, 333 229, 84, 385 32,610 18. 89 7.05 218, 493 82, 044 

TD. cndvne stnibdamaeeinecediminibesaul 8, 145, 658 239, 311 349, 390 75, 116 9, 00 3.19 8 ha toll 
IN Uidhintwosne snnastdadedsvatseahod dune 2, 479, 860 848, 313, 767 174, 768 7.90 4. 86 1, 685 511, 376 
STII ihc anid pacnndahdedebnd sdnbidieaitthe 15, 569, 459 16, 582, 439 1, 208, 130 864, 694 12. 89 19. 18 2, 522, 325 3, 133, 215 








@ Includes $1,833,000 bonds issued to refund $2,098,000 also included in the amount. 
b Includes $3,703,757 held in Treasury as cash. 
¢ Includes $1,543,145 held in Treasury as cash. 


The railroad stocks and indebtedness of the United States is 
given in the following tables. 


(The groups referred to in the tables are substantially as fol- 
lows: Group 1, New England States; group 2, Middle States and 
Maryland; group 3, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio; group 4, two 
Virginias and Carolinas; group 5, Kentucky, Tennessee, rgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Eastern Louisiana; group 6, 
Illinois, Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and northeastern half of 
the Dakotas: group 7, southwestern half of the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and the northern portion of Colo- 
rado; group 8, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and most 
of Colorado; group 9, Texas, Western Louisiana, and about one- 
half of New Mexico; group 10, western half of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, Idaho, and Wash: 


CAPITALIZATION AND VALUATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


1, Summary of railway capital, by 
railway capital. 3. Stocks and bonds owned by railways, by 
roups. 4. Classification of railway capital by rate of divi- 
end or interest. 5. Charges against income on account of rail- 
way capital. 
he capitalization of the 162,397.30 miles of railway for which 
reports are made tothe Commission was on June 30, 1892, $10,226, - 
748,134. Ofthisamount, $.,633,10%,763 were represented by stocks, 
and $5,053,038,050 by mortgage bonds, income bonds, equipment 
trust obligations, and miscellaneous obligations. The mdértgage 
bonds outstanding on the date mentioned amounted to $4,302,- 
570,993. A detailed statement of these facts presented by groups 
and reduced toa mileage basis will be found in the following 


roups. 2, Ownership of 













































































ington.) summary: 
Summary of railway capital, by groups. 
Stock. 
Territory covered. Per cent of ay 

° Common. | Preferred. | group cap- |” — of 

s ital. e 
ISR To. cece ccc ccccctnqnocasdnenduccumtpeesshahes qnepcodheseber cheosedebeensenmes 8203, 035, 471 $41, 074, 302 37.54 #33, 233 
CREE. tcnncy non cantins bdseiibaeocdindadintbin is teedenitesksevienniesenonnal 920, 928, 4 67, 292, 862 44, 81 55, 254 
Group Iil......... 491, 380, 604 140, 423, 142 45. 06 29, 682 
Group IV... 387, 163, 104, 578 50, 283, 112 44.17 21,245 
Group V... 315, 236, , 277, 54, 958, 870 45.15 22, 611 
Group VI.. 787, 323, 615, 584,573 171, 738, 681 42. 57 20; 911 
Group VIL. 177, 163, 499, 13, 665, 286 37.22 18, 798 
Group VIIT.. 449, 553, 74, 615, 300 43. 25 25, 772 
RUN TD ccc ncscnap ed pees ins pvcidandvelbhaliiceiintehaineintsammlatadagiemietiahe 211, 890, 306 6, 160, 245 44. 34 24, 382 
GIDE Bho ance cecpuinncapbusctusndsghatesbigmneniendiaisasdanonipentintmnbamanntel 499, 507, 066 34, 134,718 54, 27 46, 038 
SASal, Wrnddel PU ce cnn dipicscund dictseccbdindaaecde ea imewdiked 3, 978, 762, 245 654, 346, 518 45. 30 "29, 240 

Territory covered. Per 
. Income | Hauipment | centot | het 

bonds. i grow line 

gations. capital. . 
DOOD Ec. ..cccensihoppbiticcse dh ddeasowepepbaniabinnian $152, 370, 995 $115, 858, 675 $6, 868, 500 $17, 884 35. 86 $20, 744 
Group II ..... 1, 074, 988, 821 924, 720, 759 77, 414, 031 21, 882, 668 48. 73 60, 105 
Group III .... 696, 318, 114 645, 187, 571 35, 500, 576 11, 875, 174 49. 67 31, 745 
BEET wc neccenescensacausuns inclbtaeecsesmctninaiae 240, 419, 156 217, 613, 235 10, 242, 700 8, 045, 790 49. 76 23, 936 
PE tints on caducescncns nbéccoundssbbentinbenmanaiaaael 345, 323, 177 819, 453, 101 10, 709, 410 4, 853, 164 49. 45 24, 769 
son sink chsens chon eenakekanemsaneeeie een: 981, 462, 340 837, 120, 984 33, 875, 068 4, 127, 499 53. 06 26, 067 
SET Didcu nuh pebinensuchscecnscanstbnnanneeeeeeal 278, 560, 227 201, 736, 545 1, 702, 279 2, 570, 662 58. 53 29, 557 
GRE TEE Saemengin hinteysiconscacnshohenvngibibeabeuniil 628, 714, 168 502, 662, 055 61, 386, 329 4, 560, 902 51. 87 30, 912 
CE cok eC nadine tnenenes oe enceinanieadakebnnateiindaa 248, 492, 688 201, 575, 959 43, 785, 060 1, 021, 101 50. 53 27, 786 

BPIEES acnn cnn dds stig ne vccchdpbiidoecs dnbccbieucane 406, 388, 364 542, 159 21, 721, 569 1, 198, 751 41. 33 35, 

Total—United States.................. cstilnatadeht ni 303, 205, 522 55, 158, 595 
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Summary of railway capital, by groups—Continued. 








Other forms of indebtedness. 





















ne a : «ay | Per cent el 

Territory covered. | Per cent | bay ay | of total so 
Total. | of group | ——— . capital. 
capital. | _ | 
| 

Group I.......-. $28, 489, 151 6.70 83, 878 $424, 969, 919 4.15 #57, 855 
Group II... 142, 524, 879 6. 46 7,969 2, 205, 735, 018 21.58 | 123, 328 
Group III... ... Sea 73, 850, 701 5.27 3, 469 1, 401, 972, 561 13.70 | 64, 897 
Group IV ...... aa 29, 308, 655 6. 07 2,918 423, 115, 501 4.72 | 48, 099 
GeeGD V ..ccnee ianitios 37, 729, 749 5.40 2,706 | 698, 289, 459 6.83 | 50, 086 
IE Rindnabcatwnn casesacs ocodntacinenee 80, 743, 210 4. 37 S144 | 1,849, 528, 804 | 18. 09 | 49, 123 
inn ctnnis ie vend deleeammamatinbeeth kauiainashanaeee assis dances | 20, 225, 857 4.25 2,146 475, 951, 033 | 4.65 | 50,501 
Group VIII 59, 192. 025 4. 88 2,910 1, 212, 075, 358 | 11.85 59, 595 
IN digit Jarasai ial Rd ade ee cdeceidins ude maninediud ncnbninaepntaeninee te 25, 202, 963 5.13 | 2,818 491, 746, 202 | 4.81 54, 987 
NG «:; sudan SeMaininhs aba Gind banlvdaacdbekdicss stcutnsadappesdaesced 43, 334, 131 4. 40 | 3, 738 | 983, 364, 279 | 9. 62 | 84, 836 

a Ce Esse ee 








cAI i calc Mlceeous | 540, 601, 321 | 5.29 | 3,411 | 10, 226, 748, 134 | 100. | 63,776 





An explanation of the various classes of railway obligationsin | If weestimate the intereston thisenormous sum at 6 percent, 
the above summary will be found on page 58 of the previous re- we have $1,144,000,000, every centof which must be paid, if paid 
port, as also a statement of the considerations which led to the | at all, by the laborers and producers of this country. 
acceptance of current liabilities as a part of railway capital. If our friends who are disposed to ridicule and sneer at the 

These explanations need not be repeated. Populists will answer the reasonable business query of how, 

The significant fact of the above summary lies in the increase | under our present financial system—no better is offered by 
of railway capital during the year ending June 30, 1892. This | either the Republican or the Democratic party—this enormous 
total increase amounts to $397,273,119, being equal toan increase | sum can be paid and still permit the American producer to live 
of capitalization of $2,446 per mile of line. This is certainly a | comfortably, I can safely assure them that the Populists as a 
remarkable increase. party will go out of business. On the other hand, if these ques- 

By ——s the various items in the above summary with | tions are not answered and the American people demand an 
corresponding figures for the previous year, it is to be observed | answer the Populists will not only not go out of business, but 
that there has been an increase in common stocks of $182,522,871, | will in a very few years be transacting the business of the 
while preferred stocks have remained stationary in amount. | country and will give the people of this country $50 per capita 
The er mileage increase in common stocks is $1,124. The in- | in legal-tender money with which to do business. 
crease in funded debt has been as follows: In mortgage bonds, : 
$220,949,318: in miscellaneous obligations, $12,507,050; and in SERS SS TS era Sea 
equipment trust obligations, $398,438. (See InterstateCommerce | [np addition to the amount of indebtedness of the people of the 
Commissioner's Report, December 1, 1893.) United States thatI have called attention to, the information | 

. am attempting to give tothe American people would not be com- 
ee plete should I neglect to call attention to the fact that the Sta- 

It will be seen by the above tables and estimates that the in- | tistical Abstract of the United States, prepared by the Bureau 
dividual indebtedness of the people of the United States aggre- | of Statistics, Treasury Department, for 1892, but published in 

ates $12,000,000,000; the State and municipal indebtedness, | 1893, shows that there is being collected from the people of the 
1,135,000,000; the indebtness of the United States, $892,000,000; | United States in the way of taxation upward of $350,000,000 annu- 
railroad indebtedness, $5,053,000,000, making a grand total of | allysince1874. In order thatthe people may understand the exact 
$19,080,000, 000. figures, I will give the official table from 1873 to 1893, inclusive: 


No. 1.—Amount of estimated and actual revenue and expenditure of the United States for each year ending June 30, from 1873 to 1893, inclusive. 


(Prepared in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. ] 





Revenue. 










Expenditure. 
_ Excess of Excess of 

































| 
Year. | More (-+) or Receipts |Estimated by More (+) or Payments] revenue over | P4Yments 
the Secretary ived into the th _Iper capita|the Secretary) Actual pay- per capita) payments over 
of the Treas- |°1Y o the less (—) than €8-|" o¢ nopu- | of the Treas- ments. |/¢88 (—) than es-|" 6° popu. " | revenue. 
ury Treasury timate lation ury. timate. Salton. 
| 
Diiiiiiadecnss $319, 315, 134. 07 |€333, 738, 204. 67 | +-$14, 423, 070. 60 $8. 01 254, 217. 07 8262, 345, 245. 33 | —$28, 091, 028. 26 $6.97 | $43,302,959. 34 |...... 2 
iwiiandse 271, 304, 310. 58 | 289, 478, 755. 47 t 18, 174, 444. 89 7.13 | 290, 650, 524.99 | 287, 133,873.17 | — 3,516, 651. 82 7.07 2, 344, 882. 3D |... .....ncce 
asda 284, 318, 285. 99 | 288, 000, 051. 10 3, 681, 765. 11 6.55 | 275, 315, 489. 42 | 274, 623, 392.84 | — 692, 096. 78 6.25 | 13,376, 668.26 |............ 
Bnte banda’ 297, 456, 145.14 | 287, 482,039.16 | — 9,974, 105.98 6.52 | 268, 447,543.76 | 258, 459,797.33 | — 9, 987,746. 43 G87 | 20,083, 241.88 |............ 
We ctwedbe 264, 292, 449.59 | 269, 000, 586.62 | + 4,708, 137.03 6.07 | 237, 628, 753. 35 | 238, 660, 000. 93 1, 031, 255. 58 5. 21 SR SER, BFF. GD Rin cncocenane 
\ Tay 265, 500, 000.00 | 257,763, 878.70 | — 7,736, 121.30 5. 41 | 232, 430, 643.72 | 236, 964, 326. 80 t 4, 533, 683. 08 4.98 | 20,790,551.90 |............ 
elittienannetinl 264, 500, 000.00 | 273, 827, 184. 46 . 9, 327, 184. 46 5. 60 | 240, 100, 000. 00 | 266, 947, 883.53 | -+- 26, 847, 883.53 5. 46 6, 879, 300. 93 |............ 
Wcanwesased 288, 000, 000. 00 | 333, 526, 610. 98 45, 526, 610. 98 6. 65 | 264,000, 000.00 | 267, 642, 957.78 z 3, 642, 957.78 5.34 | 65, 883, 653.20 |............ 
, RS 850, 000, 000. 00 | 360, 782,292.57 | -+-10, 782, 292. 57 ‘01 | 260, 000, 000.00 | 260,712, 887.59 | + 712,887.59 5.07 | 100, 069, 404.98 |............ 
Be iniisneess 400, 000, 000. 00 | 403, 525, 250.28 | -+ 3,525, 250. 28 7. 64 | 270, 000, 000.00 | 257, 981, 439.57 | —-12, 018,560. 43 4.89 | 145,543, 810.71 |............ 
iain 415, 000, 000. 00 | 398, 287,581.95 | —16,712, 418. 05 7.37 | 295,000, 000. 00 | 265, 408, 137.54 | 29,501. 862. 46 4.90 | 182,879, 444.41 |....._.___- 
RAT. 343, 000, 000. 00 | 348, 519, 869.92 | -+ 5, 519, 869. 92 6. 27 | 258, 000, 000. 00 244, 126,244.33 | —13, 873, 755. 67 4.39 | 104, 393, 625.50 |............ 
I A cn alaiihe 330, 000, 000.00 323, 690,706.38 | — 6, 309, 293. 62 5. 67 | 243, 000, 000.00 | 260, 226,935.11 | -+-17, 226,935. 11 4.56 | 63, 463,771.27 |............ 
| Bieber 315, 000, 000. 00 | 336, 439,727.06 | +29, 439, 727. 06 5.76 | 290,750, 000.00 | 242, 483, 138.50 | —48, 266, 861.50 4.15 | 93,956, 588.56 . 
SE sktcndaiee 356, 000, 000.00 | 371, 403, 277.66 | -+-15, 403, 277. 66 6. 20 | 266, 000, 000.00 | 267, 932,179.97 | +- 1, 932,179.97 4.47 | 103, 471, 097.69 |............ 
ib aanceasael 383, 000, 000. 00 | 379, 266,074.76 | — 3,733,925. 24 6. 32 | 270,000, 000. 00 | 259, 653, 958.67 | — 10, 436, 041. 33 4.33 | 119, 612, 116.09 |............ 
eee 377, 000, 000. 00 | 387, 050, 058. 84 t 10, 050, 058. 84 6.01 | 273,000, 000.00 | 281, 996,615.60 | +- 8,996, 615. 60 4.38 | 105, 053, 443.24 |....0.. 00. 
Piidesuudd 385, 000, 000. 00 | 402, 080, 982. 63 18, 080, 982. 63 6. 44 | 293, 000,000.00 | 297, 736,486.60 | +- 4,736, 486. 60 4.75 | 105, 344, 496.03 |.........._. 
Tiieseocwes 396, 000, 090.00 | 392, 612,447.31 | — 3,387,552. 69 6.14 | 354,000, 000.00 | 355, 372, 684.74 t 1, 372, 684. 74 5.55 | 37, 230,762.87 |............ 
“Siege 362, 000, 000.00 | 354, 937,784.24 | — 7,062, 215.76 5. 43 | 338, 000, 000. 00 845, 023, 330. 58 7, 023, 330. 58 5. 27 9, 914, 453. 66 |...........- 
RS een nd diese ae U AE Esc kanne cceckescuassocent NOT fat cies adeddcantuuiascadanoennalacend Suan amseienapitaninginumdiaidiiis 
| | 








NoTe.—The amount of estimated revenue and expenditure given are those stated in the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
gress, prepared in each case about eight months prior to the commencement of the fiscal year for which the estimates were made. Amounts received 
upon loans and payments upon account of the principal of the public debt are not included in the statement. 





There was collected from the peopie of the United States in | States in the way of taxes, direct and indirect, almost $1,000,- 
1890, in the way of taxes by the States and municipalities, $574,- | 000,000 annually. I append herewith a table taken from the 
479,068. Added to the revenues collected by the United States | Eleventh Census, which shows the amounts paid in the several 
we have in round numbers paid by the people of the United | States and Territories of the United States: 
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TABLE 6.—Ad valorem taxation of the United States in detail (Alaska, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma excluded), by States and Territories, 18 90. 





















Levy, except for schools. Levy for schools. 


States and Territories. County and 
County. Municipal. State. minor 
division 






























































































IO iaicinnnonnnnsitncetunihvtniria dpiaiiieh din adaned $94, 629, 410 | $202, 985, 855 $22,079,350 | $103, 123, 928 
North Atlantic division .........-....---.-ss0e--cece-nenececennncoes 19,007,604 | 107,254,793 | 5,769,178 | 35,892, 953 
a i i ee 335, 963 3,110, 839 | 236, 600 | 944, 356 
ge RE I Ee. 484, 709 EE nanesedinaains 600, 98x 
IED 10d iw wnsntendunninsniadeuadibbtadbacsdeebeaabasaael 11, 302 TE tinmentncupiosenninsssiiaiin 620, 817 
Massachusetts ............ . 1, 989, 182 BEE Dewcecnstencensen 6,694, 907 
Rhode Island......-. 3 CE IE «cx Sl encondinititsin ett eseaeaaiil EE Ds ccnsinuéntinndding 604, 879 
Connecticut...... i a, Sea 24, 392 GE Dicenacennsncceons 1,674, 739 
New York...... 75, 126, 502 7, 950, 882 46, 252, 685 3,537, 318 12,004, 082 
New Jersey ....- 14, 103, 525 8, 037, 853 7,001, 311 1, 995, 260 1, 080, 88” 
Pennsylvania 37, 837, 062 5, 263,321 PE FE Dcmwtittiittintadntoll 11, 167, 903 
South Atlantic division...........-cco-c-ccocscoee--ceceeeceececeeeel 82, 687, 7,952,791 | 10,587,703 2,624,500 | 4,309, 917 
ila eee ei eel sila | 922,179 |.........._. a] 264, 843 MR 5) 286, 206 
DRI Sc bcdhewe ini cbhbcunnbntbidinbeiadialidbdbbnbadbbikaibiahabel 8, 1738, 075 1,477, 085 4,477, 665 506, 291 1,362, 448 
District of Columbia ............ babel Henbisthtinsedtiwetinibiesdnicd! Oe Sea eee 208,188 j...........-.- 
Sonn ts. nies Senenenaall-webainesdtias aniaetiianiiantie ‘slices incabuelintaeia Laat 5, 230, 614 1, 022, 749 1, 893, 837 362, 979 651, 547 
RO WI es Ne era ed 3, 253, 900 267, 898 047 186, 963 982, 655 
NTL. wdiubupbulidicanviuledddiahiabsdbtihadioben abieitiebuamel 2, 804, 458 435 432, 316 274, 394 88, 00 
SEE DIINOD  scchanrnis Silithindhn wench cibiiiinbibinndindinineditiiilhts Sinn, 4 eal 2, 745, 048 814, 261 677,892 336,525 117, 122 
Geor linn anilebittenntiidennawunneisindinnsntniiimetnspticsinttiian .<xdmeil 5, 711, 990 1, 694, 226 1, 954, 462 377, 367 416, 620 
STUN init ntinst oxcsisdn batig idipptrnmsaieanaiialinisonisiddainia reo pitstop, Ad 1,976, 439 204 434, 854 91, 802 405, 22 
North Central @ivisiom.... ...0..--sonc-cnncsle-coccocenceencesnnsens | 16, 248,001 | €5,298,970 | ‘7,246,782. Bi, 364, 750 
Ohio ....... 11,741, 423 1, 78, 144 8, 709, 876 
4, 941, 588 1, 414, 208 3,048, 037 
ates... O72 8 || ages 8 
is ES Sas 225, 553 
Wisconsin.. 6, 455, 788 592, 889 8206, 37 
Minnesota 1, 5,412,879 1,176, 277 2, 705, 287 
DONND ninaph- oe 1,298, 111 I, adil iii mieind 6, 015, 656 
Missouri .... 2,069, 457 6,167, 702 592, 166 3, 787, 155 
North Dakota.. 400, 877 385, 059 176, 306 815, 740 
DORR ENO U I inac -abnnicbninnsy 342,242 583, 426 282, 228 1, 419, 369 
ED ai:icnepnnticanbemnennen 066 2, 091, 180 142, 459 2, 208, 622 
i ck ae al 960 |) CSR a 4, 223, 796 
South Central division ...........---......... ih ditties tiindabilbst, intel 3, 745, 488 “4, 408, 994 
SEE nonccenigénn php aponene ieripesniadia iataieeniaiionen<-saiibiata itera 1, 231, 483 "809, 552 
PN hire atte dcsdbbetnnceuinbablbudbunbiatanh Jaadin ak dibactaend 574, 652 808, 837 
Miscinuip iaheociesin-nditsieliitibdinibinieatiite sbdididtinibdhianisnnn dévinmnhtniiiial ta 350, 000 82,793 
sentemgo citi snnpliliniiithapiimnmmadknmesanminatilnadl etna 594,437 
TAUREN occ cnqnpegeaccoasers hthphiheeninnentninan a tniehmmneeieabie tied 263, 766 288, 039 
zones spabthihcubven diohddeaselan Jestastiiveds chides PO OR LATE. 976, 111 1,040, 595 
IRR RARER. iheaineneetdadieg tae eaiient kee 225, 068 |" 349,476 | 784, 741 
WenteGiaten..ui.cicebt lit KER A TR 9,192,968 | 2, 693, 393 | 7,877,314 
Montana. ............-- : oer... at as 
PE, inns -enndcenerecdnnunaongmimaiedatatd 754, 388 348,659;  +#|— 74,761 |....... es aad 198, 221 
CRIT a... novncacs anne neenans eOsenmppEmandiod ecabbens cdneatiiie r CT a kame ccawunes | 1, 562, 626 
ET ORD dbidin wereidinn wed bell ieuasninealltmianaiene iiabtidiiiad adil 043, 3 672 129, 684 126, 026 
— ean 8, 415 144, 067 
Bt ¢iswes 318, 331 428, 521 
Nevada _.. : 111,543 
Idaho...... 241, 
Washington .. . 1, 415, 288 
at a te Die ea cle 9,776 |.. oe 867, 27 
BIG. inn cemmpphiinnci catwcbuthmipabeethes cicecdnccc conte , 162, 824, 520 2, 020, 9 
LIABILITINS OF NATIONAL BANKS, rofits $101,000,000; making a total of liabilities of the national 
On the 31st of December, 1892, the national banks of the United ks on the Ist day of January, 1893, of $3,510,000,000. 
States alone owed depositors $1,779,000,000° and it is estimated, AMOUN® OF MONEY IN AND OUT OF CIRCULATION. 


and I think not an unreasonable estimate, that State and private | The following table is given for the purpose of showing the 
banks held about an equal amount of capeaite. making the total {| amount of coin and coin certificates held by the national banks 
indebtedness to itors $3,558,000,000. (Seepage 31, Statis- | which is not in circulation. The table covers a period o! {ivo 


tieal Abstract, 1892; also see page 41 of same document, where , shows that on the Ist of January, 1893, there was $20),- 
the Treasury estimates the amount of deposits in savings banks of coin and coin certificates held by national banks. .\s- 
at $1,758,329,618 of bank notes. ) suming that savings banks, State, and other private banks held 


The circulation at that time is placed at $141,000,000; amount | an equal amount—and the assumption is a fair one—we have a 
due other banks $530,000,000; other liabilities $29,000,000: capi- total of $418,000,000, held by banks alone, which is not in circu- 
tal stock %686,000,000; surplus funds $238,000,000; undivided | lation: 


No. 17.—Amount of each kind of coin and coin certificates held by the national banks of the United States and of New York City, respectively, at the dates indi- 
cated, for the years 1883 to 1892, inclusive. 


[From the Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. ] 








October 4, 1898. | September 80, | Octover 1890. 











September 25, | Se: mber 30, 
1891. | ea 


New York City: 

PN a adic v osleidibe de kk due eb eho oidakitkn dabei aes at aie | $0, 845, 117.00 S12, 146, 883. 00 
WERRULe GHEGHREONOD. ...... cccnecccccecsch dich usccthiutinasintssesad . 37, 523, 360. 00 44, 618, 480. 00 
Olearing-house certificates ....................... ieee eae oe a ei Ee ad caunnietabeannehansimpesccess+---- 

Silver coin— 

Dollars........ a ih iment enlace a te 155, 216. 00 151, 290. 00 

Tel aah anes bu dpindinaiscdtn ham ntinii res a aa 401, 967, 42 467, 497. 07 

Silver Treasury certificates _...._......-...... ee ene livlacadinnl 5, 871,631.00 5, 183, 921. 00 
Cnc ~ecpaganarnggrrertieeneent wenpveubtaionenl 53,790, 891.49 | 42, 568, 071.07 
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No. 17.—Amount of each kind of coin and coin certificates held by the national banks of the United Slates and of New York City, etc.—Continued. 

















September 30, September % September 30, 


lo tober 4, 1888, 















1889. 1891. 1892 
United States, exclusive of New York City: 

II ono el a adm meiecsaeaeeiae ane adaieel 63, 084, 236, 45 64, 504, 980. 44 | 66, 033, S30. 34 74, 619, 230, 24 82, 875, 069. 77 
RI SE MI AER OE OE 16, 783, 670. 00 | 17, 085, 690. 00 | 00 22, 650, 310. 00 26, 431, 700. 00 
CORRS INOUING GORURORBOE occ ccneudesccncdcocescunceucccacasneud 9, 070, 000. 00 | 7, 375, 000. 00 | 0 7, 300, 000. 00 7, 860, 000. 00 

Silver coin— | 
ND et Sa on cae cet vaNnenbe peo Cdade faueacaees PURE Wate tiene 6, 689, 717.70 5, 322, 307. 00 6, 222, 302. 00 6, 193, 357. 00 6, 632, 794. 00 
aT el ill edna adalat 3, 036, 046. 05 3, 473, 314. 88 | 3, 992, 237. 47 1, 417, 183, 18 1, 988, 213. 85 

Silver Treasury certificates a aaa ee i a Nie ee ale 5, 526, 950. 00 | 7, 477, 264. 00 | 9, 947, 539. 00 14, 538, 104. 00 17, 809, 530, 00 

; i i © cctedeenens cunt - SS s wan 
NR Stag aks aa Wniv't vaek cou Ccnsd waaabnne minnie cee eeeeaendamier es | 104,190, 620.20} 105, 288,556.82 | 117, 448, 918. 81 129, 718, 184. 42 146, 548, 307, 62 
United States: 

a eo a ec eiatnasernmeend expieeae aii 70, 222, 905. 95 71, 601, 529. 94 74, 664, 833. 34 | 84, 464, 347. 24 95, 021, 92. 77 
SNM OUI os cin ne cnunbeatboedsianaeaainneania 81, 088, 790. 00 66, 010, 950. 00 | 93, 335, 600. 00 | 60, 173, 670. 00 | 71, 050, 180, 00 
Irn ET ince wiretap ab anne Maren 9,070, 000. 00 | 7, 375, 000. 00 | 3, 469, 000. 00 | 7, 300, 000. 00 7, 860, 000, 00 

Silver coin— } 

I cic steccspeis cele iseet eescicacin nincins islet tenaiaiinaniames nis 7, 051, 931. 00 | 5, 543, 006. 00 | 6, 489, 534. 00 | 6, 348, 573. 00 6, 785, 084. 00 
SPEND -.. «.cdinisatrnelinia bake enuaiitcn eampibanianianiaone Saal se 3, 255, 891. 69 | 3, 728, 900. 90 4, 320, 607. 50 4, 818, 750. 67 5, 405, 710. 92 
SeeeOe SEMRSUFY COPERIRORUNE a dik. acnnccbces sccucwcubeusdneges dsenened 7, 298, 298. 00 | 10, 067, 062. 00 13, 629, 284. 00 | 20, 409, 735. 00 | 22, 993, 451. 00 








OOO a5, 0 navies dota vetaceuawinkaninbber ocasatubebans bbeeduanwesdetesen 177, 987,816.64 | 164, 326, 448. 84 195, 908, 858. 84 183, 515, 075. 91 209, 116, 378. 69 
| 
i 


Add to this the amountof money in the Treasury of the United | None of the figures that I have already given show the obli- 
States, which on August 1, 1894, as given by the Treasurer of | gation of the United States on account of its guarantee of bonds 
the United States, was $744,344,373, makes $1,162,344,373 of the | issued in aid of the construction of the several Pacific railroads. 
money of the United States which is taken outof circulationand In order that the people may understand the position that the 
not used in the business of the country. Government occupies in the amount due the Government from 

The Treasurer of the United States in his last monthly state- | the railroads, I append the following table taken from the July 
ment claims that of all kinds of money, in and out of the Treas- | (1894) statement of the Treasurer of the United States: 
ury, there is $2,240,145,271. Deduct from that the amount of {For Treasurer's statement see top of next page. } 
money that I have conclusively shown is not in circulation, on 
the Treasurer's own showing and the facts shown by the Statis- 
tical Abstract, and we have left actually engaged in the business , si . ‘ s 
of the country $1,077,800,898; and of this small sum no account is It is very difficult to arrive at anything like a correct under- 
taken of the destruction of the paper money of the country and standing of the immensity of the taxes, direct and indirect, paid 
the immense sum of gold that is leaving this country, owing to by the American people, and of the indebtedness of the people 
our vicious financial policy, nor the millions held by State, of the United States. It is important, however, that the people 
county, and town treasuries throughout the United States. I of the United States should understand our financial condition. 
challenge the Secretary of the Treasury or any other individual | No good physician would attempt to treat his patient without 
to show to the country by fair evidence that there is$900,000,000 first ascertaining the cause and location of the disease; and a 
in circulation in the United States at this time. physician that would undertake to treat a patient without first 

Inorder that it will not be charged that I have been unfairin my | #Scertaining his condition would be worse than a blunderer; he 
deductions, I give below the latest figures furnished by the Sec- | Would.be a criminal. 


retary of the Treasury himself, under headings prepared by him. It is very evident from the speech of our friend Mr. Picorr 
. , that neither he nor those whoaided him in preparing his speech 
Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United | have any conception of our financial condition; or if we admit 


States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation August 1, 1894. that they do. then it must be conceded by all that he and they 
4 2 > FS . ’ , . ~ 


Our financial condition 











|General stock | Amountin | Amountin deliberately seek to deceive, and no man or set of men should 
coined or is- In Treasury.| circulation | circulation | be trusted for one day by the people of the United States who 

sued | August 1, 1894.; August 1, 1893. | Be ee 
SS gs er 3 , ‘| | do not understand the condition and wants of the American 
‘gprs. oo | people, or, who understanding, deliberately and premedita- 
Geidcota...-------| $572, 975, 589 | 873,872,012 | $400,103,577 | $416, 909, 911 | tedly deceive them. Our indebtedness and the amount of tax- 
a... | 419, 756,208 | 368, 796, 668 50, 959, 540 | 56, 223,989 | ation dragged from the earnings of the American people is 





Supsidiary silver. pL TL i7 oe os 28 802 | 64, oor, | something appalling, and [ venture the assertion that no people 
old certificates_- 5, 050, . 5, 947, 2° 7, 611,029 ‘ thi ; ne ‘ art 
ie eeeetereen. $36,519,504 | 12, 027,766 324) 491, 738 830, 188° 390 on earth pay anything like as m ich for their various forms of 
Treasury notes, government as the people of the United States. 

act July 14, 1890. 152, 447,126 | 22, 528, 509 129, 918, 527 143, 774, 138 The careful student, or even careful thinker, who has followed 
United States these figures, which are official, will be appalled by the situation 


ED niaticnscccape 346, 681, 016 82, 116, 791 264, 564, 225 324, 394, . ° - 
Currency certifi- | “ , 4,304,401 | hich confronts him. We have an indebtedness, as I have 





cates, act June | are) ai ~~ already shown by official figures, fastened upon the people of the 
waleusiveat' 61, 955, 000 | 260, 000 61, 695, 000 7,855,000 | United Statesexceeding $19,000,000,000. Add to this the amount 
aa. uu. 207,599,066) 4,895,465 | 202, 648, 601 180, 134,997 | Of deposits in national and savings banks, which is not reckoned 

| ——__—_. —_______.__________|__________ | as an indebtedness, and we have $3,500,000,06) more, making a 

eyergcer 2,240, 145,271 | 582,571,032 | 1, 657,574, 239 1,611, 099, 017 | gross indebtedness of $22,500,00),000. I have already shown that 





————_—_——— — —__—____________ | the interest-bearing debt of the country will require the pay- 
Comparative statement of changes in money and bullion in Treasury during | ment at least of $1,144,000,000 of annual interest, and that the 






































We co a, Le ___—i| aggregate tax, national, State, and municipal, paid by the Amer- 
oo | ican people exceeds $1,000,000,000. 
|In Treasury In Treasury, . ’ ’ 
Tuly 1, 1e9f | August 1, | Decrease. | Increase. Thus, by the taxing hand of the Government, we are takin 
| 1804. from the earnings of the American —_ $2,144,000,000. Esti- 
a ; ae. eae a | eloe aol ee | — — the population of the United States, as the Secretary of 
pe ee , 605, 1 73,872,012 | $12,733,111 |............. | the Treasury estimates it, at 68,000,000, it will be found that we 
Standard silver doliars .| 368,141,831 | 368,796,663 |. -_. aria 654, 887 | are hei : ? : cn eaten af OO8 & 
fides ier | Ty’ sao'6a1 | “17°970 261 poventerreseee - =3) | are being taxed annually at the rate of $31.50 for every man, 
Treasury notes, act July | een ti woman, and ae in the United States. In other words, we 
ns cclevnchmnnbont | 17,722, 22,528,509 |..............|_ 4,806,191 | must pay annually in the way of interest and taxes more than 
United States notes.....| 77,908,645 | 82,116,791 | : | . 4208146 | double th an sl 
National-bank notes ..| 6.598'893|  4.895'465 |i aaa) ouble the amountof the entire sum of money actually in circu- 
oceania Se) one b-nn--- ----- | lation in the United States. 
| 574,896,431 | 570,179,796 | 14,436,539 | 9, 749, 904 The lowest estimate of the amount of annual business done in 
| ‘ —s 9’ 492" : : : : 
ee ‘tae = Re = pensceeah SS 438,513 | the United States which requires the use of money for final pay- 
: ca “oo | ment, if demanded, is $24,500,000,000. The sum may be some- 
eee... 225 ack 746, 746,089 | 744,344, 373 | 14,590,123 | 12,188,417 | thing less or much greater, but this amount is sufficient to call 
. yee Se |__|. | the attention of our people to the necessity for more money. 
Net decrease, $2,401,716. I should like to have Mr. P1cort and bis colaborers rest from 


Gold certificates held in cash, 103,470; increase since July 1, 1894, 359,980. e » ‘ 
Silver certificates held in cash, $12,027,708: increase since July 1.1804, $1,973,643. their assault upon the people who are laboring to improve the 


Currency certificates held in cash,#260,000; decrease since July 1, 1894, $40,000, condition of the country long snough to tell us how he pro 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, to pay our debts, our taxes, and our interest with an actual cir- 
Division of Loans and Currency. culating medium of not to exceed $13.25 per capita. 
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Bonds issued in aid of the construction of the several Pacific railroads and interest paid thereon by the United States, and condition of Pacific rail nking- 
Sund created by act of May 7, 1878. yen reeed ching 









Sinking fund. a) 


Te 





Interest repaid by companies. 








Balance of in- 
By cash pay- terest paid 


by the | | 
not yet paid.|United States.| By transpor- | ments: 5 per PY the United) Cash. Total. 


















tation service. cent pet earn-| States. 


$7, 066, 647, 97 


gs. 


ies Central Pacific...........- $40, 596, 734. 47 $658, 283.26 | $32, 811,803.24} $5, 390,000.00 | $244,823.94 | 85, 574, 823. 9. 

yo Kansas Pacific............ 10, 280,313.00 | 4 282°058'95 |... ea ee | — 
Union Pacific...........-- 42, 983,948.33 | 14,822, 675. 60 438, 409.58'| 28, 172; 863. 15 | "18, 630, 250.00 |” 856, 670.91 | 13, 086920. 91 

Central Branch, Union 

rr eet 2, 605, 808. 26 606, 254. 92 a cweceee.. 

Western Pacific... 2) 968, 818. 54 |) ae atermgted i Se ee 

* Sioux City and Pacific... 2, 538, 988. 69 i... NN rile oemerinrensnne---—-|----- 

: SE nsniscensgne 101, 878, 611.38 | 26,505, 674.62 | 1, 108,619.75 | 74, 264,317.01 | 18,960,250.00 | 601, 494. 85 | 19, 561, 744. 85 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt and of the cash in the Treasury at the close of business July 31, 1894. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 1, 1894. 


In addition to all that, Mr. PicorT proposes to confine us toa 
gold stacdard, denies the authority of the Government to issue 
more money, denies that the Government has the right to make 
money outofanything butgold. The Governmentofthe United 
States is at this time issuing bonds and buying gold, not for the 
American people, not to redeem its contracts, but to accommo- 
date the bankers who traffic with Europe. If Mr. PicortT’s 
theory be adopted and followed the per capita circulation must 
necessarily decrease, while the indebtedness of the American 
people must procure increase, the ratio of divergence in- 
creasing in arithmetical progression. 


WHAT THE POPULISTS PROPOSE. 


With all due respect to the misstatements of Mr. PIGOTT and 
others, who spend much more time misrepresenting the Popu- 
lists than they do in attempting to legislate in the interests of 
the American people, I wish to announce distinctly, and trust 
that the announcement*will forever put at rest the ders and 
Cheap John falsehoods of those who find so much pleasure and 
expend so much wisdom and statesmanship oo the Populists, 
that one of the cardinal propositions of the Populist doctrine is 
the creating of money by the Government to the extent of $50 
per capita, every dollar of which shall be a full legal tender and 
shall be kept in actual circulation. 

The Populists propose to settle up the accounts of the national 
banks an retire them, and to the ae of the Government 
upon all money and make all money equal legal tender for all 
debts, without distinction, whether the money shall be made of 


as money, the Populists propose to use both and silver to 
the extent that they will answer the necessities of the Ameri- 
can people. Consequently, we propose first to restore silver to 
apes tion it occupied in this Government from 1792 to 1873. 

th our vast mines—the greatest silver mines in the world— 
capable to-day of producing over half of the silver of the world, 


JOHN G. CARLISLE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


on a gold standard, insisting upon the gold standard and bring- 
ing the silver up to it. No more cowardly and contemptible 
dodge was ever sought tc be imposed upon the people. It is 
the trick of the fakir, who pretends to sell twenty-dollar bills 
for a dollar on the street corner. 


SILVER. 


The greatest crime that was ever perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can people was the demonetization of silver in 1873, and there 
are not over half a dozen people living to-day who will admit 
that they purposely participated in the accomplishment of that 
fact. e were then stupendously indebted, and, as I have al- 
ready shown, ourdebt has grownenormouslysince. By thatone 
act the Congress of the United States took away from the debtor 
class of the country, which includes the people as a whole and 
the majority of the people as individuals, two-thirds of the coin 
material of the country, thus more than doubling the debt in 
fact of the debtor and more than doubling the wealth of the 
creditor. When a man cries out against this robbery, or even 
complains of it mildly, these wholesale robbers, who took ad- 
vantage of that fact to rob the American people, boldly charge 
him with being a socialist, and resort to all manner of tricks 
and devices to deceive the American people and hold on to the 
stolen property they have thus obtained. 

Without further argument I propose to submit a few tables 

ing upon the silver question, as it will be one of the important 
factors in this and succeeding campaigns; and Ef invite all to 
carefully examine the tables that I shall furnish, so that they 
may understand the facts that I have called attention to ina 


oe old,silver,or paper. There has at no time been a —— general way. 

‘a S the Populists to issue a greater amount of mone $50 | In my speech delivered in this House on the 19th of August, 

Be per capita. That would pe in circulation in round numbers | 1893, while the repeal of the Sherman silver-purchasing act was 
Pe. about $3,500,000,000. Owing to the long usage of gold andsilver | under consideration, I submitted the following table, which was 


afterwards incorporated intoand madeapartof the Senate pub- 
lication of the Coinage Laws, third edition, page 176. The table 
is worthy of reproduction here, as it has now become an official! 
document and conceded to be correct. 


{From speech of Mr. Hupson of Kansas, August 19, 1893.] 











j the restoration of silver alone would put to work a great major- | The following table sets forth, by means of Mr. Sauerbeck’s index num- 
aah ity of the idle hands in the United States, aot — tly = ae 8 contrast eS ears value of gold and silver in 
oT increase the price of labor and of the product o r. Every- wing 1873: 

a 4 one in the United States would be vastly benefited thereby, Yearly aceaty 
; — only a few a a eer — mena enere Years fromis73 back to | index || Yearsfrom 1873 onto | | index 
i of the country, ey, of course, Wo ave to expend moreo’ ‘ numbers , numbers 
ci the interest the collect annually for the labor they employ — of silver. of silver 
and for the articles that they consume. This, however, while | ~~ = 
it might take a very small item from the rich, would greatly Eeerese~eseesneenatoqeo snares 6 5 R-------->--------------- 7s 
benefit the people whom they employ. SNA Siniinnsa statontiiicdi tdi tcderciecsineeea. 93.3 
I do not one as aL this late day in the session to go | 1870.2... . 2... on rrscuniecnstine core 86.7 
over the arguments in favor of silver. They are s0 conclusive | 1800 ......-----------------+= oo) a 
that in every part of the United States, not absolutely dominated | jagj 707772] 90.7 If agree 84. 2 
by the greatcombines, trusts, national banks, and othercorporate | 1966 __.-.....-...2222-2.----- I sc ccckniceecnaaes o> 85.9 
powers, all parties are forced to recognize silver in some form. = wanna renee te nennetee eens a = ween ween ne eeee cone n-ne = =. 
Our Republican and Democratic friends both, in some States, de- | jgg3 -°777°7 2-22 |} 18882022222 83. 1 
Bi; clare for silver straight out at the ratio of 16 to 1. SE kids vinidiendelth OCraneten | ee RR 83. 3 
ee In most of the States they indulge in what is known in circus | 1861 -...-..--.--------------- B _------- eeenceee os 
er lance as the ‘straddling act;” that is to say, they declare in | {isp -""""" 7-07-2727] taeto | ase] 
7 avor of the use of both gold and silver, with a very large-sized | jg53 2777722272 222222 22202222 101.0 |] 1608......--2..-..-----n00-- =: 
ae ‘‘ but,” and then explain what they mean by saying that they | 1857 ........-.-.----.-------- i. — bdmotareusue seeseensanne a 
i are in favor of equalizing them; that is to say, ou make the | {00 -<-----7-------7-7-7---~- cena ategeeennE 74.1 
ie: commercial value of the silver dollar equal to a d DI IB soc cnn cote sencrcac eval ee nae 65. 4 
git In other werds, proving clearly that they are in favor of silver : 
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This table om in parallelcolumns, for the years 1874-1892, the index num- | that, when silver is a good price, the price of wheat and cctton is also good; 
bers for the 45 commodities comprised in Mr. Sauerbeck's computation and | that when silver is low, wheat and cotton are also low: 
the index numbers of silver for the same years: 






































| Silver | Wheat | Cotton 
aaa Years. per per per 

Mr. Sauerbeck’s Mr. Sauerbeck’s ounce. | bushel. | pound. 

index numbers. index numbers. SS ee ———————————— 

— Cents. 
‘oan = iain laa eel S Oa =a ets 5k babislb at waekeiialad “2 $1.47 19.3 

Index an: f | © 22 *r won o6 chelsea dabacanbenstbmhanaetenikGeneé hknpeieiae 1.2 1. 31 18.8 
Years. number | aq Years. number | rnaex BN eee eRe ens ee, ee Ree on | Le 1.43 | 15.4 
of 45 neex WOO 23 aa ss ddek Voawba accectcekbitibesnGebhelen<.t 1.24 1.12 15.0 
principal | Dumber SETS SOE. i ccncshosinancdharebahiiesannintaniowennes. | 215] 128] 2.9 
commod- | °F Silver. Oo cee ee ee 1.20 1.17 | 11.8 
ities. ae ce ee oe Ail we maiardictniniee 1.15 1, 34 | 11.1 
nn as vice . RE 1.12 1.07 | 9.9 
} Te ch ae eae ee lala nilerlinie 1.14 1.25 11.5 
Maat oR none no 3525s sia s aknanaahsamenaal 1.13 1.11 11.4 
Si eoeacene=-e- ” se Rp 8 oe ea ce eae kaeoe 1.13 1.19 11.4 
95 86.7 74,6 | 1883...... : a cated es 1.11 1.13 10.8 
94 90.2 DM itactcddnunivoucsebactusks bekbcibadeedenbenacantl 1.01 1.07 10.5 
87 86.4 EE See 8 Sr ae 88 2 a eaaaeacsouen 1.06 . 86 10.6 
83 84.2 | BE fer ane nena dwas wesc aceneatnasdsuns docs scusesctnnwees - 99 87 9.9 
88 85. 9 | a a rind earratceaahia aie ana tied capiiiaakorbtoeint 97 . 89 9.5 
85 85.0 ST i titbhensmedndadeanmabirnes ehbhecaunbesdeates oleae - 93 . 85 9.8 
&4 84.9 ric cin.c kami niatdnpenipnasinisdeianannaiainicamrnnsinbi dele” went . 93 . 90 9.9 
82 83.1 DE intilgh dckdamabdeniinnmbhiinpe Obtmnatinsnaaubeienet 1.04 . 83 10.1 
(ERR LEE ENT RRS RS eae | . 90 85 10.0 
Be nicl de cadiedd deigtn edie el ebnemmahnd cds ne neds . 86 . 80 8.7 
PE Le lc nae Sec ra a a ciel ir ) . 63 7.0 
SILVER, WHEAT, AND COTTON—VALUES COMPARED. 1804... 2. e enn enn an ene n nnee een e ee ee ne ee eee nee 66 57 | 6.9 





The following table shows the comparative values and prices of silver While the above were the average prices in our principal markets, yet the 
wheat, and cotton from the year 1872 to 1894. This table reveals the secret | farmers of Kansas got from 37 to 47 cents per bushel for their wheat. 


World's production of gold and silver, calendar years 1890, 1891, and 1892. 


(Kilogram of gold, 8664.60. Kilogram of silver, 841.56. Coining rate in United States silver dollars. ] 














1890. 1891. 1892. a. 
Countries, ee ee ae oo a ee — — 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 











Kilos. Dollars. Kilos. Dollars. Kilos. Dollars. Kilos. Dollars. Kilose. Dollars. Kilos. Dotlare. 
ill ee 49,421 | 32,845,000 |1, 695,500 | 70, 465, 000 49,917 | 33,175,000 |1, 814, 642 | 75, 416, 500 49, 654 | 33,000,000 1,804,377 | 74, 989,900 














nati digbcddieedasnes 44, 851 , 808,000 | 258, 212 | 10,731, 300 47, 245 | 31,399,000 | 311,100 | 12,929, 300 50, 964 | 33,370,800 | 418,087 | 17,375, 677 
Ne cin accnnchaciéns esous 1, 154 767, 000 |1,211, 646 | 50, 356, 000 1,505 | 1,000, 000 |1, 275, 265 | 53, 000, 000 1,699 | 1, 147,500 |1, 419,634 | 59, 009, 000 
European countries: 
I iii stdin edbnmnin 35, 296 | 23,458,000 | 15, 021 624,300 | 36, 300 24,125 | 13,850} — 576,000} 35,429 | 23, 546, 000 | 43,234 550, 000 
TN ccntiind didindeqenlianesssaesinaan sine 168,066 | 7,667,600 |..........|..-.........}] 100,000) 7,981,386 }.......2c)o-<<gs----2-| @100, O00 7,921, 333 
Austria-Hungary.........- 2,104 | 1,398, 500 50,613 | 2, 103,500 2,106 | 1,399,648 52,020 | 2,161,951 562,206 | 1,399,648 | 052,020 2, 161, 951 
RE eee | 88 58, 500 4, 180 173, 700 110 73, 100 3, 658 152, 000 k110 73, 100 k3, 658 152, 000 
BOOT. 52.00 cc ccaneprerese]sacees comineseeuensinen 5, 589 SE BED fo cncess-2-lececes.----- 5, 665 SO Biv naan panel ic<ncedusers | _k5, 665 | 235, 400 
DL inchsdinsccamamanenadll 211 140, 320 10, 110 420, 200 142 94, 280 27,583 | 1,146,370 k142 94, 280 K27,583 | 1, 146, 370 
SE ingucccdeasennedumbulth ticlie-e ong ironnenats SN ©) Oy MEE Lenin videtulctccccecenccl COUGUUE DE Oy MENU Excncacgngelssovcunsaces | ¢51,502 |} 2,140,400 
SE acncutscusdedasuitiale aio 7,000 | 1,323 55, 000 ai0 7,000 | 1,323 55, 000 aio 7,000 | 41,323 | 5, 000 
- ERR era. 188 123,000 | 71,117] 2,955, 600 €200 133,000 } ¢71,117 | 2,955, 600 €200 133,000 | e71, 117 2, 955, 600 
Great Britain.............. 4 3, 9, 075 377, 200 101 67, 000 9, 075 €377, 200 100 66,600 | 6,156 | 255, 650 
Dominion of Canada. -...- 2,506 | 1, 666, 000 12, 464 518, 000 1, 392 925, 000 9, 797 407,100 | 1, 392 925,000 | &9, 797 407, 100 
South American countries: 
Argentine Republic......- 123 82, 000 14, 680 610, 100 €123 82, 000 14, 918 620, 000 €123 82,300 | £14,918 620, 000 
INE os lin on, eintuennmaiaed 5,416 | 3,600,000 19, 971 830, 000 5,224] 3,472,000 31,232 | 1,298,000 5,234 | 3,472,000 | £31,232 1, 298, 000 
BEE iccawesdennaueecede 101 67,000 | 301,112 | 12,514,200 Alot 67,000 | 372,666 | 15, 488, 000 k101 67,000 | k372, 666 | 15, 488, O00 
a a CP a cake tlanaiieied S2, 162 | 1,436,600 | 73,700 | 3,063,000 | 2,162 | 1,436,600} 70,794] 2,942,000| 2.162] 1,436,600 | £70,794 | 2, 942, 000 
I. witeiicatrhdcduandakee 670 GRE tiksGdthawskecaes, andenk 659 Lg a ee e659  - >| eae Se ee 
IEE « si ntenusidmewedne A gee 4 4 rr ee BAD Up GNey OO Goan nice cdsaldccneccoces ee © Se Ciatte. o. Vecuadh chanen 
Guiana (British) .......... SiG: Cpe aadeb a. cincocinseusbe PRUE Be Gee Ne Pececccccncbecscas-neensl. ae 5,600, 600 |... -2..... RESER eae 
Guiana (Dutch) ........... UG” WM cebinscclaccndesceunc 816 | 842,000 |... ofc} «|| kane | «842,000 |... | 
Guiana (French) .......... S825 GE Fii.ccttnncelons ace ates 1, 502 RE il ee ean ae k1, 502 908,220 |.......__ 
I< issdinsis 60% << dapieitema 104 69,000 | 65,791 | 2,734,300 113 75,000 | 74,879 | 3,112,000 kit 75,000 | &74,879 | 8, 112, 000 
GEE, cn cseduntiigponahd 140 Wye Tha cthekecel-cnecasocece 140 CUSED ficccnk puldideded cuacest e140 93,500 |.......... } ; ; 
Central American States..... 226 9150, 000 48, 123 | g2, 000, 000 246 163, 492 48, 123 | g2,000, 000 | k246 163,492 | g48,123 | 2,000, 000 
764 : A765 508,400 | 143, 282 1, 798, 800 A765 | 508,400 | 443,282 1,798,800 
14, 877 21, 366 | 14, 199, 600 33, 207 | 22,069,578 |... oe ee 
3, 009 3,754 | 2,495, 000 i 4,600 | 3,057, 900 |. Siig 
1, 128 1,128 | €750,000 --| 1,128 | 6790,000 |... |... : 

















seseecessecseeceesers] 170,248 113, 140, 620 | 


4,498, 100 186, 732, 057 | 196, 814 |130, 816, 627 |4, 730, 647 | 196, 605, 184 
soe Se Ls | 


4, 144, 283 |172, 234, 500 181, 330 {120, 518, 819 | 


aEstimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 6 Product of Hungarian mines in 1891. Austrian mines in 1890. cEstimated the same as officially 
communicated for 1888. aEstimated the same as officially communicated for 1886. eEstimated the same as officially communicated for 1890. 
J Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1889. g Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1887. h Rough estimates, based 
on exports. ¢ Product of imperial mines, 1891. Private mines, 1889. kEstimated the same as officially for 1891. 


No. 34.— Valueof gold and silver coin and bullion imported into, and exported from, the United States from 1844 to 1892, inclusive; also annual excess of importsor 
of exports—specie values. 




















Exports. Excess of | Excess of 
Year ending June 30— | Imports. exports over imports over 
Domestic. | Foreign. Total. mports. | exports. 
1844..... 00065 00gs e000 cece cane sees ee ces Se enesssedbe cnc’ cece cocc ccc ce cncccccbeccecs $183, 405 $5, 270, 809 $5, 454, 214 $5, 830,429 |...... | 
SITET isis iene cpeesnieciecndenenindelt dP aNIAIEEE Ti teienns aacccnecomentetssanaein 844,446 | 7,762,049| 8,606,495 | 4,070,242 | 4, 596, 253 
TIE insediansiindabenduiadelshslirnnnaEliiicnsnn cscs cvcosaoeeesnaons 423,851 | 3,481,417} 3,905,268 | 3,777,732 
ee ein an a nnace accsvachareans 62,620} 1,844, 404 1,907,024| 24,121,239). 
Si irindunes ccccecne eésesatuecas squencessnaneenineembceuse Dihiiiccoccchansbamseile 2, 700, 412 13, 141, 204 15, 841, 616 6, 360, 284 9, 481, 332 | 
cn cannassecsabesse snes duds ence See SeeseaEBbnkec cs cocccece cocavéee 956, 874 4,447,774 5, 404, 648 CE ee 
a ial eesingasn GEM Rbaeescceceseceeeae 2,046,679|  5,476,315| 7.522904] 4,629) 792 s 
ETE i 0. nis cap cunionseameapiieinnnttbienccooccss cence 18,060,580 | 11,403,172 | 291472752] 5,453,503 | 24,019, 249 
lana cn iens ca wane cnesdaes saa URED Mbndbésece cosececeen 37, 437, 387 5, 236, 298 42, 674, 135 5, 505,0449} 37, 
1858..... Rt siuibinceckscnebdas 40«9 0006 doonngunentansensstbiinas cocccnsats 23, 548, 535 3, 938, 340 27, 486, 875 4, 201, 382 23, 
i matctes |S AMO RET RST LO RSIS aR 38,062,570 | 3,218,934 | 41,281'504| 6,930,342) 34. 
Re ae ao, seadivocecucespeecusaneaguenegunsieice 53, 957, 418 2, 289, 925 56, 247, 343 3, 650, 812 52, 
i a i ing aces seac ase 44, 148, 279 1,597, 206 45, 745, 485 4, 207, 632 41, 
1857. btbee once ces 60, 078, 352 9, 058, 570 69, 136, 922 12, 461, 799 56, 
DE dniiddeénetectecésecccce 42,407,246 | 10,225,901 | 52,633,147} 19,274,496) 33, 
Mb dinakindsiseccecoocecee di ginmanaeindaie sevuenemmesine wepdsansiaeaenseccees| 4) CGeEe 6, 385,106 | 63,887,411 7,434,789 | 56, 
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No. 34.— Value of gold and silver coin and bullion imported into, and exported from, the United States from 1844 to 1892, inclusive; also annual excess of imports or 
of exports—specie values—Continued. 





Excess of Excess of 
exports over|imports over 
mports. exports. 


Year ending June 30— 
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$8, 550, 135 
46, 339, 611 
16, 415, 052 
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20, 472, 588 
54, 572, 506 

2, 280, 929 
57, 833, 154 
75, 343, 979 
38, 797, 897 
79, 595, 734 |. 
87, 330, 504 |. 
31, 736, 487 |. 
77, 171, 964 
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No. 28.—Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 


|Nors.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and from 1878 to 
1892 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.] 
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Coinage of the United States mints from 1840 to 1891, inclusive. 
[From the Report of the Director of the Mint.] 


Calendar years. 
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Coinage of the United States mints Srom 1840 to 1891, inclusive—Continued. 
[From the Report of the Director of the Mint.] 


Total coinage. 


Calendar years. 
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Coinage of the United States mints from 1840 to 1891, inclusivee—Continued. 
[From the Report of the Director of the Mint.] 





Total coinage. 





Calendar years. 












jold. Silver. | Minor. Total. 
a caida ered $31,435,945.00 | $982, 409.25 |$1, 042, 960. 00 less 461, 314. 25 
SOOT dn ach cde saccua ee 123, 828,625.00 | 908,876.25 | 1,819,910. 00 | 26,557, 411. 25 
eg een aad 119, 371, 887.50 | 1,074, 343.00 | 1, 697, 150. 00 | 22, 142, 880. 50 
Tl nidiniatbindimcatatee wma 17, 582, 987. 50 266, 143. 00 963, 000.60 | 19,812, 130. 50 
Scat caibes ietistrcnll 23 198, 787.50 | 1,378, 255.50 | 350,325. 00 | 24, 927, 368. 00 
TE eri Akt ae anes 21 032, 685. 00 | 3, 104, 038. 30 99, 890.00 | 24, 236, 613. 30 
oki ieik dil ti eleitene 21) 812, 645. 00 | 2, 504,488.50 | 369,380.00 | 24, 686,513. 50 
Bear iclik-ncieniniinncecoumsolas 57. 022, 747.50 | 4,024, 747.60] 379,455.00 | 61, 426, 950. 10 
I aacathc caavecabbhlented 35, 254, 630.00 | 6,851,776.70 | 342, 475.00 | 42, 448, 881.7 
EM ania kowusaceus cnn $2) 951, 940. 00 |15, 347,893.00 | 246,970.00 | 48, 546, 803. 00 
ae dias 46, 579, 452. 50 |24, 503, 307.50 | 210, 800.00 | 71, 293, 560. 00 
TT inditenmnsnesquniall 43, 999, 864. 00 128, 398, 045, 50 8.525. 00 | 72; 401, 434. 50 
OU aan cassia ane ’ 786, 052. 00 |28, 518, 850. 00 58, 186. 50 | 78, 363, 088. 50 
es ichctiactinacagtia ii ’ 080, 080. 00 |27, 569,776.00 | 165,003.00 | 66, 814.859. 00 
Sit nckvesadaidcaduscell 808, 279. 00 |27, 411, 693.75 | 391,395. 95 | 90, 111, 368. 70 
WE siiaalh acwasase ae 96, 850, 890. 00 |27,940, 163.75 | 428, 151. 75 |125, 219, 205. 50 
I sh siaivctokd abet gah eae [65, 887, 685. 00 973, 132.00 | 960. 400.00 | 94, 821, 217. 00 
ictal teitsccetnagabiiaas ee 29, 241, 990. 00 |29, 246, 968. 45 | 1, 604 770. 41 | 60, 093, 728. 86 
 hincisoniilbwinceiatidaibill 123, 991, 756. 50 |28, 534,866.15 | 796,483.78 | 58, 323, 106. 43 
At iinicieustiinamesibssddeticlil '27, 773, O12. 50 |28, 962,176.20} 191, 622. 04 | 56, 926, 810. 74 
SN ut ec ge ee 28° 945, 542. 00 |32,086,709.90 | 343, 186. 10 | 61, 375, 438. 00 
| RRR eeataeita ope 23; 972; 383. 00 |35; 191, 081. 40 | 1, 215, 686. 26 | 60, 379, 150. 66 
We i isn de ean ee 31, 380, 808. 00 |33, 025, 606.45 | | 912, 200.78 | 65, 318, 615. 23 
TOOE icin eainaatdenciecncedd 21, 413, 931. 00 35, 496, 683. 15 | 1,283, 408.49 | 58, 194, 022. 64 
in eat siete 20, 467, 182. 50 |39, 202, 908. 20 | 1, 384, 792. 14 | 61, 054, 882. 84 
WM a lide e ch ptose okey 29, 222' 005. 00 |27, 518, 856. 60 | 1,312, 441.00 | 58, 053, 302. 60 


Coinage value of the gold and silver produced Jrom mines in the United States 
since 1792. 


[The estimate from 1792 to 1873, inclusive, is by R. W. Raymond, Commis- 
sioner, and since by the Director of the Mint.] 

















Years. Silver. Total. 
Total. 
April 2, 1792- 
3 pal Fi 1834 $14, 000, 000 (*) $14, 000, 000 
uly sl, 
{ Dec. 31, 1844 7, 500, 000 $250, 000 7, 750, 000 
TE cutenedscatdliane aséia 1, 008, 327 50, 000 1, 058, 327 
|. ER Aree 1, 139, 357 50, 000 1, 189, 357 
Sl isnixhinsqrerseeiliiaiemitebiaaiaill 889. 085 50, 000 939, 085 
NG hi ipcscenaesoeel 10, 000, 000 50, 000 10, 050, 000 
Pei cncidcaunstannd 40, 000, 000 50, 000 40, 050, 000 
Wesccrassaeoen 50, 000, 000 50, 000 50, 050, 000 
Pes aettactinceses ncaa 55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
I 60, 000, 000 50, 000 60, 050, 000 
eae 65, 000, 000 50, 000 65, 050, 000 
Tl nnreleedenten 60, 000, 000 50, 000 60, 050, 000 
Wevidenscneeed 55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
| ee 55, 000. 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
TE cccentesivaia 000 55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
Ti iientan decooinnt 000, 000 50, 000, 000 500, 000 50, 500, 000 
Se cintethintneti 50, 000, 000 }............ 50, 000, 000 100, 000 50, 100, 000 
SR iatemonsinngniiond 45,000,000 | 1,000, 000 46, 000, 000 150, 000 46, 150, 000 
_ SNE 40, 000,000 ; 3,000,000 43, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
De aadabsianennial 34, 700, 000 oS 39, 200. 000 4, 500, 000 43, 700, 000 
Pe Atsipainenpasinen 30, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 40, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 48, 500, 000 
i atineastitiiibiiaia 26, 600, 000 | 19, 500, 000 46, 100, 000 11, 000, 000 57, 100, 000 
ts saanineatianinell 28, 500, 000 | 24, 725, 000 53, 225, 000 11, 250, 000 67, 475, 000 
a eatitticaieelll 25, 500, 000 | 28, 000, 000 53, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 63, 500, 000 
Te ate 25, 000, 000 | 26, 725, 000 51, 725, 000 13, 500, 000 65, 225, 000 
aa a 22, 000, 000 | 26, 000, 000 48, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
cae aaa 22. 500, 000 | 27, 000, 000 49, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 61, 500, 000 
Sibiediieaneliaiiataae 25, 000, 000 | 25, 000. 000 50, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 66, 000, 000 
lsaeeaaelil 20, 000, 000 | 23, 500, 000 43, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 66, 500, 000 
19, 000, 000 | 17, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 28, 750, 000 64, 750, 000 
17, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 85, 750, 000 71, 750, 000 
17, 500, 000 | 16, 000, 000 33, 500, 000 37, 300, 000 70, 800, 000 
17, 617, 000 | 15, 783, 000 33, 400, 000 31, 700, 000 65, 100, 000 
17, 000, 000 | 22, 900, 000 39, 900, 000 38, 800, 000 78, 700, 000 
15, 000, 000 ; 31, 900, 000 46, 900, 000 39, 800, 000 86, 700, 000 
15, 300, 000 | 35, 900, 000 51, 200, 000 45, 200, 000 96, 400, 000 
16, 000, 000 | 22, 900, 000 38, 900, 000 40, 800, 000 79, 700, 000 
17, 500, 000 | 18, 500, 000 36, 000, 000 89, 200, 000 75, 200, Oud 
18, 200, 000 | 16, 500, 000 34, 700, 000 43, 000, 000 77, 700, 000 
16, 800, 000 | 15, 700, 000 $2, 500, 000 46, 800, 000 79, 300, 000 
14, 120, 000 | 15, 880, 000 80, 000, 000 46, 200, 000 76, 200, 000 
13, 600, 000 | 17, 206, 000 30, 800, 000 48, 800, 000 79, 600, 000 
12, 700, 000 | 19, 100, 000 31, 800, 000 51, 600, 000 83, 400, 000 
14, 725, 000 | 20, 275, 000 35, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 86, 000, 000 
13, 400, 000 | 19, 600, 000 33, 000, 000 53, 350, 000 86, 350, 000 
12, 750, 000 | 20, 425, 000 33, 175, 000 59, 195, 000 92, 370, 000 
13, 000, 000 | 19, 800, 000 32, 800, 000 64, 646, 000 97, 446, 000 
12, 500, 000 | 20, 345, 000 32, 845, 000 70, 464.000 | 103, 309,000 
12, 600, 000 | 20,575, 000 33, 175, 000 75,417,000 | 108,592, 060 











lninoiilfessincica Shpall 1, 904, 881, 769 |1, 073, 172,000 


3 
3 
z 





* Insignificant. 


The foregoing tables show beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
silver never at any time in its history for nearly two hundred 
years fell below 16 to 1 of gold, until after it was demonetized, 
and immediately the next year it commenced falling and has, 
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with a few brief exceptions, when we hadslightly friendly silver 
legislation, continued to decrease in valueas compared with gold. 
To-day (August, 1894) the difference between them is about 30 
tol. The tables also show that farm products and the common 
labor of the country has fallen in about the s ime proportion that 
silver has fallen. Honest scientific investigators have uni- 
formly stated that gold has appreciated, or gone up in value as 
compared with all other articles one-half since 1873, and if this 
divergence between gold and other products is continued, uni- 
versal bankruptcy awaits the laborers and producers of this 
country and of the world. Take the ratio of falling prices at 
which we have been going since the demonetization of silver in 
1873 and the calculation is very simple. 

It can be seen at a glance that in twenty or more years those 
who own what little gold there is inthe world will be the world’s 
masters. 


Chinese Immigration—Our Safety Lies in Absolute Exclusion. 


Justice to our own race demands that they should not be allowed toset- 
tle on our soil.— Bayard Taylor. 
Chinese morals appeal not to conscience, but to convenience.—Secrefa 


ry 
Seward. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 16, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese persons into the United States," approved May 5, 18v2. 

Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I trust the House will not consider the people 
of the western section of our country unreasonable when they 
offer opposition to this measure as now presented for passage. 

THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

The first race problem which by reason of the red man’s for- 
mer ownership of the soil was an inevitable consequence of the 
white man’s settlement in America has from the beginning 
been a troublesome affair. 

Every inch of territory from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate has been devoted to civilization at the price of thousands 
of lives. 

It abides with us and threatens, now that tribal relations are 
being severed and preparation is made for the assumption of the 
rights of citizenship by some of them, to add to the duties due 
from us to the original lords of the land. 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 

The second has been the fountain head of allour woe as a peo- 
ple. Like the first, its effects are written in blood in our na- 
tion’s history. Even to-day the sighs of mother, wife. and sis 
ter, at the sight of vacant chairs in homes which yielded the 
flower of American manhood that the stain of slavery might be 
removed from our escutcheon, may still be heard in the North 
as well as the South land. 

Yet with all our sacrifices it remains a momentous question, 
requiring the highest statesmanship and the greatest patriot- 
ism for a practical solution of the issues made necessary by the 


result of the war. 
THE CHINESE ISSUE. 


The little ‘‘ yellow man” wants to complete the trio, so that 
with the red in the western center of the Republic, the black in 
the South, and the yellow on the Pacific Coast, these great sec- 
tions of the Union, in order to carry out the ‘‘ brotherhood-of- 
man ” theory, must, no matter at what cost, social or otherwise, 
submit to a sentimental decree. 

Our obligations to our wards, the children of the forest, in 
honor bind us to use every effort to lift the veil that has 
shrouded their past in barbarism. 

Toward the negroes, whose ancestors were brought hither 
against their consent, a trusteeship has arisen which we deem 
it our duty to faithfully discharge on the basis of fairness and 
security to all. 

No ties of birth, kindred, language, nor wardship; no equity 
resulting from obligations assumed either with or without their 
assent; no authorized invitation binding in constitutional, stat- 
ute, or moral law u our country or our people exist in favor 
of the yellow intruder—the human parasite of modern times. 
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THE DANGER INVITED BY CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

Shall we have a third race problem? 

Shall we submit to sentimentality at the expense of the dear- 
est rights of freemen? 

Shall we, ignoring the experience of paeeae days, rush head- 
long into new dangers far more threatening to the peace and 
good order of society than any we have already encountered? 

Shall we, forgetting our duty to that large class of our citizens 
who earn their living by the ‘sweat of their brow,” endanger 
their employment and lower its dignity and value by encourag- 
ing and upholding Chinese labor? 

Shall we, who justly boast of our American home life, with its 
surroundings, elevating influences, and happy privileges—no- 
where else to be found so generally—aid the coming and con- 
tinued residence of a class whose presence poisons its atmos- 
phere, whose touch leaves a taint, and whose existence in our 
midst introduces the virus of decay? 

These are grave questions demanding earnest consideration 
at our hands. , 

We should pause, Mr. Speaker, and consider this subject in 
all its bearings; divest it of all connection with es 
sever it from all personalities, whether with individuals or offi- 
cers of the Government, and without prejudice render that de- 
cision ‘which will receive the approbation of our consciences and 
tend to the everlasting benefit of our country and of the man- 
hood and happiness of our countrymen. 


THE UNANIMOUS APPEAL OF CALIFORNIA. 


I deprecate the effort to gain political advantage in some 

uarters on a question so vital to the people of California. In 
that State all political parties are ynenlanoas upon it; all indus- 
trial and labor organizations pray for one result; in constitu- 
tional convention it gave birth to an article now the organic law 
of the Commonwealth, and tested before the people on direct 
vote, out of a total of 154,638 ballots, only 883 were cast for Chi- 
nese immigration. 


TWICE VETOED BY REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTS. 


I will remind those so inclined that after weary years of wait- 
ing, two Republican Presidents, Hayes in 1879, and Arthur in 
1882, vetoed laws intended to regulate this immigration and 
thus lessen the evils it caused. 

SCOTT LAW--FIRST CHECK—A DEMOCRATIC MEASURE. 

I further remind them that after having negotiated a treaty 
with the accredited representatives of China, which would have 
effectually settled the contention, a Democratic House, on the 
refusal of that nation to ratify it, promptly passed the first prac- 
tical exclusion act, which was as promptly signed by President 
Cleveland in 1888. Under this law the doors were barred for 
the first time, and to it is due the progress we have made in 
dealing with this problem. 

I also remind them that under its provisions Chinese immi- 
gration has been cut down to a minimum, as the reports will 
verify; and that the present Administration in its various de- 
partments has succeeded admirably in closing many inlets of 
the forbidden element. 


UNFORESEEN CONDITIONS IMPEDE OPERATION OF LAW OF '9. 


Progress under the act introduced by Mr. Geary of California 
has been impeded by many causes unforeseen at the time of its 
enactment. The supposition then was that all those affected 
would willingly register. As a consequence of their refusal and 
open defiance of our statutes we were overwhelmed with 86,000 
— yee me the cost of which would run into the mil- 

ions; and duly advised of the protest of China, vigorously urged, 
which, if disregarded in the end must, consistent with our self- 
respect as a nation, be properly considered, nothing was left to 
the Executive but to proceed cautiously and with dignified firm- 
ness in seeking a safe mooring from international entanglements 
pees Saat treaties for which neither he nor his party were 
responsible. 

Ft must also be admitted that this law was far-reaching in its 
effects; and that it was intrusted necessarily, at the outset of a 
new Sn, ena by the importunities of willi 
patriots to serve in office and with threatening financial condi- 
tions, to officers to whom the practical handling of this subject 
was & new departure. 

None but those who know the “ heathen Chinee,” or learn to 
know him by experience, can deal with him as he deserves. 

This lack of experience with and knowledge of these peculiar 
people have always been the stumbling-blocks in our way to a 
a of this vexed question. I hope it will not prove so in 

Congress. 

Se now that legal questions raised as to its consti- 
tuti ty are settled, if the 1 tive department will lend its 
assistance in the passage of proper x hen: grant suitable ap- 
propriations to enforce them, I predict that under this Admin- 
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istration the Chinese issue will cease to threaten our peace and 
welfare. 
HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE WARN US TO BEWARE. 


I rely for a vindication of our position and for the success of 
our cause on the meritsof the subject as presented in the light 
of history and experience at home and abroad. 

The character and nature of this population to whom we are 
— to grant additional privileges should be seriously exam- 

e . 

Bayard Taylor, in his work on India, China, and Japan, de- 
scribing the source of this immigration, says: 

A Chinese city is the greatest of all abominations, and one ceases to won- 
der at the physical deformity or the monstrous forms of licentiousness 


which are to be found among the lower classes of the natives when he has 
seen the manner in which they live. 


Quoting the following couplet from Coleridge: 
I counted two and seventy stenches, 
All well defined—and several stinks— 
he proceeds: 
But Shanghai in its horrid foulness would be flattered by such a descrip- 
tion. Inever go within its walls but with a shudder, and the taint of its 


contamina atmosphere seems to hang about me like a garment long 
after I have left them. 


JUSTICE TO OUR OWN RACE DEMANDS THAT THEY SHOULD NOT BE AL- 
LOWED TO SETTLE ON OUR SOIL. (BAYARD TAYLOR.) 


I commend to the attention of those who are inclined to be- 
lieve that our people are prejudiced this passage from the same 
work: 

It is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 
pooese on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in other countries are 

ly named, are so common that they excite no comment among 
the natives. They constitute the surface level, and below them are deeps 
on deeps of Soe so shocking and horrible that their character can not 
even be hinted. There are some dark shadows in human nature which we 
naturally shrink from penetrating, and I made no attempt to collect infor- 
mation of this kind; but there was enough in the things which I could not 
avoid seeing and hearing—which are brought almost daily to the notice of 
every foreign resident—to inspire me with a powerful aversion to the Chi- 
nese race. Their touch is poliulion, and, harsh as the opinion may seem, 
justice to our'own race demands that they should not be allowed to setile on our 
soil. Science may have lost something, but mankind has gained, by the ex- 
clusive policy which has governed China during the past centuries. 


How true, all communities outside of China in which they have 
ever gained a foothold will bear witness! 

I consider this authority important for two reasons, first, the 
high character of the author, and second, the official nature of 
his pilgrimage, as he was then acting under an assignment of the 
Secretary of the United States Navy. 

CHINESE MORALS APPEAL NOT TO CONSCIENCE, BUT TO CONVENIENCE. 
(SEWARD. ) 

The late Secretary Seward, who as a guest of the empire had 
ample opportunities for observation and study, in his Voyage 
Around the World, thus sums up the civilization of China: 


Whether it be the abstract sciences, such as philosophy and psychology, 
or whether it be the practical forms of natural science, astronomy, geology, 
geography, natural history, and chemistry, or the concrete ideas of govern- 
ment and laws, morals and manners; whether it be in the esthetic arts or 
mechanics, everything in China iseffete. Chinese education rejects science; 
Chinese industry proscribes invention: Chinsse morals appeal not to con- 
science, but to convenience; tion eschew all 
improvements; Chinese Government maintains itself by extortion and ter- 
ror; Chinese religion is materialistic—not even mystic, much less spiritual. 

China is not merely stationary, but is actually going kward and dowr- 


The Rev. Otis Gibson, a former missionary in China, and for 
many years attached to a Chinese mission in San Francisco, a 
friend of the race, in aeiog of Mr. Seward’s statement in his 
testimony before the joint special committee of Congress in 1876, 
admits its correctness in the following words: 

I believe this to be a clear and correct statement of the facts concerning 
the civilization of China. 

ONE GREAT STAGNANT POOL. 

Before the same committee the reverend gentleman further 
confirms Mr. Seward, as well as Bayard Taylor, when he said 
that— 

The whole civilization of China has stood still for ages and has become like 
one great stagnant pool. 

Continuing, by way of a recipe to cure this condition, he pre- 
scribes a remedy not to be swallowed by the Chinese in order 
that they might thereby reanimate the whole system with a 
vigor of progress—social and otherwise—but to be taken by the 
American people by proxy as it were, in such doses as we of the 
West have taken for more than a quarter of a century, revolt- 
ing to human nature and destructive of our moral and material 
development. 

Listen to the prescription: 


To purify it, it needs to be moved and stirred from center to circumference 
by contact and friction with the Christian civilization of America and Eu- 


Shall we take the dose? 


Chinese architecture and na 








Let us see what he himself says of their susceptibility to be 


influenced by efforts intended to encourage ‘* such contact and 

friction” by opening the doors of their own country to the 

Christian civilization and progressive tendencies of the age. 
CONTEMPT FOR ALL. 


In his testimony appears the following: 


They have been constantly and bitterly opposed to every attempt by out- 
side nations to settle among them. 

Living thus by themselves, with little or no contact or friction with the 
customs, the language, civil polity, or religion prevailing among other na- 
tions, the Chinese people seem generally to be filled with the strange conceit 
that they are superior to all other nations on earth. 

This conceit is so strong, and their prejudice against all other people so 
bitter, that unless under some restraint of circumstances, they seldom fail 
to manifest contempt for any and all people except their own; for =~ and 
all customs differing from their own, and for any and all learning, or science, 
or invention, or art differing from the established order of things in their 
own ‘middle kingdom.”’ 

Christian civilization has found Chinese thinking of themselves as stand- 
ing at the head of the human race. 

What stronger evidence can we present when a friend of theirs, 
candidly, under oath, thus portrays their condition? 

THEIR EMPEROR RIGHTFUL RULER OF THE EARTH. 


Mr. Seward also refers to this prevailing sentiment in these 
words: 


To the material heaven they ascribe all power, and from it they claim that 
the Emperor, as vicegerent, derives allauthority. As Heaven made not only 
China, but the whole world, so the Emperor as vicegerent not only governs 
the empire, but is rightful ruler of the whole earth. 


POLYGAMY AND SECONDARY WIVES. 


I again quote from the testimony before the joint committee. 
Rev. Mr. Gibson said, among other things— 


That polygamy is allowable. * * * Merchantsdoing business in distant 
parts of the country usually leave their families athome * * * and often 
take a secondary wife or concubine at the place of their temporary resi- 
dence. * * * In taking a secondary wife or concubine forms and ceremo- 
nies may be omitted. 


FEMALE INFANTS SOLD—INFANTICIDE PRACTICED. 


Female prostitution exists in all partsoftheempire. * * * Poor people 
often sell their female infants to this class of panderers to human depray- 
ity, and the poor girls are brought up in perpetual bondage to the will of 
their villainous masters. Infanticide of female children is practiced in all 
parts of the empire, in some sections to an alarming extent. * * * 


SLAVERY A RECOGNIZED INSTITUTION. 


The present American minister to China, in 1888, in a report 
to this Government, establishes the fact that slavery exists in 
that empire. 

I find these facts stated by him: 


All modern writers agree that slavery still exists. Every native may 
purckase slaves, and the condition is hereditary. Freedom is forfeited by 
crime or mortgaged fordebt. * * * At Pekin girls bring higher prices 
than boys, varying according to age up to 18 years, from 30 to 300 taels. 
Needy parents sell their children, and orphans are sold in times of famine 
for a few taels in cash, 

Men are involved in gambling debts and then taken toa coal mine. Their 
lives and labor are mortgaged for the existing debt and for others subse- 
quently created, and they remain slaves. 

He is also informed that there exists a peasantservitude, such 
as formerly existed in Russia. 

AN EXAMPLE FOR OUR FARMERS. 

In a report by the same officer on the subjectof ‘‘Agriculture 
in North China,” dwelling on the methods of plowing, it is as- 
serted: 


The teams are made up of horses, donkeys, mules, bullocks, and human 
beings, it being not unusual to see a man or boy and any one or more of the 
animals above named drawing the same plow. 


SLAVERY A GOVERNMENT INSTITUTION, 


China not only permits slavery in her dominions as reported 
by our minister, but actually recognizes it and by law imposes 
it in some cases. Under her penal code those convicted of in- 
fractions thereof, in addition to the sentence passed on the crim- 
inals, are also subject to aloss of their property by confiscation, 
‘* and their wives and children distributed as slaves to the great 


officers of state.” 
OUR DOSE AT HOME. 


From this review of the source from which this people are 

furnished let us gauge our ‘‘dose” as it is eresended at home. 
I do so for the benefit of those who have not come in contact 

with them, who have not tasted as we have of the bitter draught, 

to — this ‘‘ stagnant pool” in which wallow over 400,000,000 

of human beings, justifying the estimate passed upon them by 

the eminent and unimpeachable authorities already cited. 

SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA. 


Charles Wolcott Brooks, for sixteen years Japanese consul at 
San Francisco, in his testimony before a committee of the Cali- 
fornia State senate, stated that— — 

The Chinese * * * established a peculiar, but revolting, kind of slavery 
upon the Pacific coast. * * * Chinese women are sold at prices ranging 
from #300 to $800. * * * Sometimes they wish to marry, and escape with 
their chosen husbands, but they are speedily kidna; and returned to 


their owners. * * * Thus they are held in slavery for life and without 
hope of relief. 


He might have added, ‘‘in this land of the free.” 
XX VI— -06 
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This was substantiated by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, in his testi- 
mony before the joint committee of Congress, called to testify 
by the representatives of theChinese. His own translation and 
the original instruments whereby women are held in bondage 
for immoral purposes were identified and introduced in evidence. 
I will read one of them, found on page 1i6 of Senate Report No. 
689, Forty-fourth Congress, second session: 

An agreement to assist a young girl named LoiYau. Becauseshe became 
indebted to her mistress for passage, food, etc., and has nothing to pay, 
she makes her body over to the woman Sep Sam, to serve as a prostitute, 
to make out the sum of 803. The money shall draw no interest, and Loi 
Yau shall receive no wages. Loi Yau shall serve out four anda half years. 
On this day of agreement Loi Yau receives the sum of $503 in her own hand. 
When the time is out Loi Yau may be her own master, and no man shall 
trouble. If she runs away before the time is out, and any expense is in 
curred in catching, then Loi Yau must pay that expense. If she ts sick fif 
teen days or more, she shall make up one month for every fifteen days. If 
Sep Sam should go back to China, then Loi Yau shall serve another party 
till her time is out. If insuch service she should be sick one hundred days 
or more and can not be cured, she may return to Sep Sam's place. Fora 
proof of this agreement this paper. 

LOI YAU 

Dated second day, sixth month, of the present year (1873). 


This is but one out of the general lot. Irefer to this case be- 
cause it is authenticated by an official investigation by Congress. 
CAUCASIAN COMPETITION IMPOSSIBLE. 


After some dodging, during the same examination, in answer 
to Senator Sargent, the same witness made the following signifi- 
cant admissions: 


The Chinamen in this country do not live in families 
brought their families, we all know 

A Chinaman can exist on very little indeed. If you mean an American 
family can be supported on the pittance that a Chinaman can possibly 
bring himself down to, I answer no. 


In a report submitted to the House of Representatives in the 
Forty-sixth Congress occurs the following language: 


From the testimony to which we have referred it seems that almost all 
he industrial occupations of the white people on the Pacific Slope have been 
sponged up by this pagan immigration. 

The chilling, blasting, repulsive, and derogatory influence which this im- 
migration has upon the character and standard of labor is one that sends 
up a complaint “ trumpet-tongued"’ tothe National Legislature. Itis the 
honor and character of our laboring man and the proud position he occu- 
pies in republican America which is being overslaughed upon the Pacific 
coast. It is him whois placed by the Chineso immigration below the slave 
standard or the lowest serf of Europe; robbed of his manly proportions, 
driven from society, and converted into a pauper, and made the associate of 
criminals and tramps, because his means of life have been wrested from him 
by the competition of a race too inferior to become his companions, too cor- 
rupt to be his competitor in the fleld of labor. 


They have not 


A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT WITHIN OUR REPUBLIC. 


The question has been asked in this debate, what are the Chi- 
nese Six Companies, and what relation do they bear to this peo- 
le? 

I charge, and do not fear successful contradiction 

First. That these companies are recognized by and acting 
with the approval of the Chinese Government. 

Now for my reasons for this charge: They occupy the same 
relation to China as did the Hudson Bay Company to England, 
with this difference, that the domain of operations in the latter 
instance was ina territory over which England had dominion, 
while in the former itis within the confines of a friendly nation, 
in which their privileges are defined by treaties and supposed 
to be regulated by law. 

Without this source of authority it is safe to say that not one 
of the objectionable class would come to this country from China 
under their auspices. 

Generally it is the poor, or those compelled by their civil 
status, who leave the Celestial Kingdom for foreign lands, in- 
fluenced by the promise of riches, with assurances of a return, 
alive or dead, to rest in the land of their ancestors. 

The confidence instilled by the recognition accorded these 
companies composed of favorites in the ruling classes, by their 
government and its diplomatic representatives, acts as a guar- 
anty with these ignorant and helpless creatures that their ob- 
ligations will be sacredly observed. 

Let this be withdrawn and the happy day of deliverance will 
be at hand, for then the Chinese question will settle itself, treaty 
or no treaty, regardless of exclusion laws and without the aid of 
{unds for deportation. 

Second. That they exercise control over their membership 
and administer a system of government of their own creation in- 
spired by foreign influences, by which, contrary to the sovereign 
rights of this Republic and of the several States, they execute 
judgments civil and criminal; prevent the departure of their 
members without permits from them; and evade, constantly, by 
fraud and perjury, our laws, especially those restricting immi- 
gration. 

The continuous attack on all our laws touching their traffic, the 
extensive litigation involving thousand of cases in the various 
anes Federal and State, could not be sustained by individual 
effort. 
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Their actions concerning the registration feature of the present 
law afford abundant proof of the great power—almostabsolute— 
which they exercise over their members. 

CHINESE TRIBUNALS. 


M. Karcher, formerly chief of police of Sacramento, Cal., tes- 
tified in an investigation held by authority of the senate of Cali- 
fornia, as follows: 


They have their own tribunals, where they try Chinamen, and their own 
laws to govern them. In this way the administration of justice is often de- 
feated entirely, or at least to a rr, great extent. I know this, because I 
was ata meeting of one of their tribunals about seven years ago. There 
were about thirty or ek | Chinamen there, one appearing to act as judge. 
Finally the fellow on trial was convicted, and had to pay so much money as 
a fine for the commission of the offense with which he was charged. en- 
erally their punishments are in the nature of fines; but sometimes they sen- 
tence the defendant to death. In cases in the police court we have often 
found it difficult to make interpreters act. They would tell us that they 
would be killed if they spoke the truth; that their tribunals would sentence 
them to death and pay assassins to dispatch them. About two years and a 
half ago Ah Quong was killed. During the trial at which he was the inter- 
preter there were a great many Chinamen present. I stationed officers at 
the door, and then caused each one to be searched as he came out of the 
room, the interpreter havingtold me that he feared they would murder him. 
Upon these Uhinamen I found all sorts of weapons. 

he interpreter testified in that case, and half an hour after leaving the 
court room he was brought back, shot, and cut with hatchets. He was ter- 
ribly mutilated, and lived only a few moments after being brought to the 
station-house. The murderers were arrested, but roy my to prove an 
alibi, and had a host of Chinese witnesses present for that purpose. Al- 
though there were some hundreds of Chinese present at the time of the mur- 
der, the prosecution was forced to rely on the evidence of a few white men 
who chanced to see thedeed committed. Wewere opposed at — turn by 
the Chinamen and the Chinese companies. Asa general thing it is utterly 
impossible to enforce the laws with any certainty against these people, while 
they will themselves use our laws to prosecute innocent men who have 
gained their enmity. 


Hon. C. T. Jones, district attorney of Sacramento County, 
Cal., at the same investigation said: ° 


- T have records in my office of a Chinese tribunal, where they tried offend- 
ers according to their own rules; meted out what punishment they deemed 
pooper. These records were captured. * * * I had them translated by 
an interpreter, and used them the trial of robbery cases. The records 
recite that the members enter into a solemn compact not to enterinto part- 
nership with a foreigner; that this man did so, and the company offers so 
many “round dollars ” to the man who will kill him. bigs d promise to fur- 
nish a man to assist the murderer, andif he is arrested they will employ 
able counsel to defend him. If convicted, he should receive, I think, $3 for 
every day he would be confined; and in case he died, certain money would 
be sent to his relatives. The records were admitted in evidence. 


Mr. Jones also a before the joint committee of Con- 


gress. A translation of the records referred to caz be found on 
page 1080 of the Senate report already mentioned. 
CHINESE CAN NOT DEPART WITHOUT PERMITS, 
Rey. Augustus W. Loomis, for many years connected with 
the Chinese in California and in China, in his testimony before 
said joint committee said: 


These companies have an arrangement with the different shipping houses 
by which no Chinaman can get his ticket for his passage unless he brings a 
stamped permit from his ne If a tele comes from ary t of 
the country saying ‘‘ Stop s' aman," he 1 be hindered from un- 
til the case has been investigated and satisfactory arrangements have n 


made. 
SIX COMPANIES ENGAGED IN COOLY TRAFFIC. 


Thomas H. King, another witness, having said that the Six 
Companies operating at Hongkong were a secret league of the 
Chinese ina British colony largely composed of Chinese engaged 
in cooly traffic, as well as of the Chinese commercial community 
there, for the carrying out of secret measures of their own, was 
asked this question by Mr. Bee, since vice-consul of China at 
San Francisco: 


Q. How do you get such perfect knewiedge of the actions, doings, and 
purposes of the Six Com es at Hongkong 

A. From long, patient investigation of hundreds of men who have been 
connected with them here and at Hongkong, during long voyages at sea, and 
reading daily accounts of them in the Hongkong papers, where their pro- 
ceedings are more definitely set forth. 


RENUNCIATION OF ALLEGIANCE PROHIBITED. 

The fact that China has a law in force which forbids renun- 
ciation of country and allegiance by her subjects, and induces by 
its terrors and harshness an abject subserviency on their part, 
no matter in what land they may be sojourning, satisfactorily 
accounts for that influence which causes Chinamen to turn to 
their sovereign with the same unchangeable constancy that the 
needle observes to the pole. 

It does more—and in this connection our Government is inter- 
ested—it inspires a feeling of indifference, if not contempt, for 
our laws and institutions. 

In order to prove their loyalty they follow blindly the Six 
Companies, which in turn obey the desires of China. 

This was clearly demonstrated recently in their general defi- 
ance of our laws by their authority. 

The Six Companies are thus enabled to keep their members 
in complete submission, as the least insubordination may invoke 
the “tender mercies” of the penal code, which provides that— 


All persons renouncing their coun and allegiense. or devising the 
meant shall be beheaded; and in the pease of this offense no distinc- 
tion shall be made between principals and accessories, 
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oer at all such criminals shall be confiscated, and their wives 
dren distributed as slaves to the great officers of state. * * * : 

The parents, grandparents, brothers, and grandchildren of such crimi- 
nals, whether habit ly living with them under the same roof or not, shall 
be perpetually banished to the distance of 2,000 li. . 

‘All those who purposely conceal and connive at the perpetration of this 
crime shall be stringied. : 

Those who infovin against and bring to justice criminals of this descrip- 
tion shall be rewarded with the whole of their property. 

These are extractsfrom section 255o0f their code, the existence 
and authenticity of which was admitted by Mr. Yung Wing, in 
answer to a request for information thereon by Mr. Secretary 
Evarts, March. 2, 1880. se 

The possible contention that these provisions are not bindiag 
on those in foreign lands would hold good theoretically only as 
long as they remained there; but all other consequences foiiow- 
ing a violation, to be visited upon relatives and property rights, 
are capable of immediate enforcement, but at best form a dis 
tinction hardly intelligible to the class we are dealing with in 
this country. } 

These facts make it apparent that China to-day exercises as 
much control over Chinese laborers in this country, through 
these companies, as though they were domiciled in one of her 
own provinces. 

I respectfully submit to the members of this House and to the 
country: 

Are you willing to uphold this quasi-foreign government in 
our ‘erritory? 

How much longer will you tolerate it, or compel us to do so 
on the Pacific coast? 


INCIDENTS OF 


The 
andc 


SOVEREIGNTY CAN NOT BE 
TREATY. 

But it is said by some of our Eastern friends, ‘‘ We are bound 
by treaty stipulations, and are helpless.” 

Let us see if this is true. 

I maintain that no treaty could so bind our Government as to 
produce this condition. 

I have only time to refer to a few authorities, particularly to 
one rendered in a case involving the point at issue. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Chae 
Chan Ping vs. The United States (130, U.S. R., 581), said: 


That the Government of the United States, through the action of the leg- 
islative d t, cam exclude aliens from its territory is a proposition 
which we do not think open to controversy. 

Jurisdiction over its own territory to that extent is an incident of every 
independent nation. It is a part of its independence. If it could not ex 
clude aliens it would be to that extent subject to the control of another 

wer. 
PTO preserve its independence and give it security against foreign aggres- 
sion and encroachment is the highest duty of every nation. * * * 

This power “‘being anincident of sovereignty * * * can not be granted 

away, or restrained in behalf of anyone.”’ 


Grotius laid down this rule: 


The natural law, by which every nation is bound to maintain its own ex- 
istence, is not abdicated by treaty. 


Vattel, in his Law of Nations, says: 


Though a simple injury or disadvantage in a treaty is not sufficient to 
render it invalid, the case is not the same with those inconveniences that 
lead to the ruin of the state. 


ARE THE TREATIES WITH CHINA VALID? 
The question also arises, since under our Constitution we 
ntee to each State ‘a republican form of governnient,’ 
whether a treaty negotiated without the consent of the States, 
or their representatives in both branches of the National Legis- 
lature, be binding which permits the entry and exercise of 
rights therein by aliens, abridging or encroaching upon thio 
reserved powers of their citizens or limiting the enjoyment 
of the privileges growing out of those ceded to the Federal! 
Government. 

Particularly is this inquiry important in a case where the in- 
dependence of a State is endangered or the authority thereo! is, 
in so far as such aliens are concerned, subordinate to secret 
tribunals absolutely dominated by persons who openly avow alle- 
macy to a foreign master with whom his will is the supreme 

. Again, it is important, when it is considered that by far 
the ter number of such aliens thus controlled exist under a 
of serfdom. 

This does not in the least exaggerate the existing situation in 
the State of California, where this class of people snap their fin- 
gers in our faces and baffle every effort made under our laws to 
maintain the authority of the National or State Governments. 

UNWARRANTED USURPATIONS. 

If it be said that the provisions of existing treaties with China 
have the effect of granting to that nation the exercise of power 
jointly with our Government over these aliens now domiciled in 
our country, or those who may hereafter become so, then I un- 
dertake to say they are to that extent unwarranted usurpations. 

Matters purely of local concern, such as ordinary police regu- 
lations, or other rights of a State, under our institutions, or of 
the Federal Government itself, either as the guarantor of a ro- 


GRANTED OR RESTRAINED Ly 











publican form of government to each State or guardian of the 
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inherent rights of sovereigniy lodged within itself, can not be | 


limited or aifected, by treaty or otherwise, without following the 
methods provided by the Constitution. 

These being ‘“‘incidents of sovereignty” which, if abdicated, 
would have the effect, in that particular at least, to place us un- 
der ‘‘ control of another power,” as stated by the learned judgo 
who wrote the opinion in the Chae Chan Ping case, if transfer- 
able or limited at all it must be done with the consent of the 
people obtained from the States, if they intrench upon the re- 
served powers thereof, or through the joint action of their 
agents in the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
if considered as incidents to the powers conferred by the States 
to the Federal Government. 


BAD FAITH OF THE SIX COMPANIES. 


A further objection often heard, and lately reiterated in this 
hall, is, that our wants, as answered by the law of 1892, call for 
unusual and severe legislation against Chinese laborers. 

This argumext originated in an appeal to two classes of our 
citizens, to create a prejudice against the almost unanimous de- 
sires of the Pacific coast communities. 

The first composed of those who, by reason of their sacred of- 
fice, believe it their duty to redeem all mankind under their 
banner. 

The second consist of those who, acting in good faith and un- 
aware of the conditions which impel patriotic citizens to appeal 
for aid and expect protection from dangers and influences which 
surround and threaten them, are led to believe that it is wrong 
to invoke the principle of exclusion. 

Theinsertion of provisions which in the abstract appear harsh 
was nota matter dictated from astandpointofinhumanity. The 
necessity being created by the organized efforts at evasion and 
bold defiance of all regulation by those in whose behalf this sym- 
pathy is asked, they are estopped from attacking the policy of 
the statute. 

None but a servile race, whose presence bodes no good to the 
people upon whom they fasten as parasites, would so strenuously 
and by ‘‘ hook or crook” endeavor to gain admission or remain 
contrary to our expressed wishes. 

The time is fast approaching—indeed many believe it is at 
hand—when rather than laxity in the administration of this 
principle strict construction should be invoked as against all 
who are unfit to assume the duties of citizenship, no matter from 
whence they hail. 

Turning our attention to the bill recommended by the com- 
mittee, in what respect are these so-called harsh features re- 
lieved? 

No changes are made except to renewacondition forfeited by 
intentional default. 

I have never seen litigation so far-reaching and so important 
to the parties concerned permitted to take the shape and as- 
sume the dangers which are made the subject of these appeals. 

The only reason assigned for the passage of the bill before us, 
so far as presented by the report on file, is one in which equity 
should be made the basis for the concession requested on the 
ground that it would be ‘‘just and fair.” 

To begin with, equity required a compliance with the law, ex- 
cept so fai’ as it was necessary to raise the points involved by 
the test cases. 

Failure in that event would have amply protected with cer- 
tificates those entitled thereto; while success would only have 
annulled that which cost nothing to obtain, assuming that tho 
contest was commenced in good faith. 

This course would not have accomplished the object of the 
astute leaders of the Chinese companies, 
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This reopening proposition should be rejected as a dangerous | 


innovation. 

Where will you stop if you once open the door? 

Will you listen to all powerful “ trusts” and to their attor- 
neys who may themselves decide trust laws unconstitutional? 

Will lawyers for corporations be permitted a “ go-as-you- 
please gait” under like circumstances? 
: Will the poor man’s counsel obtain equal rights, equal privi- 
eges: 

These are the vital issues you invite to the frontif this prec- 
edent is established. 


THE “YELLOW MAX’ IN THE WOOD PILE. 


Have you stopped toconsider what was the desire of these com- 
panies, and what they had wo gain by a legal contest? 

Was it to prevent deportation? 

Why go to the courts for that purpose when the law itself ac- 
knowledged and confirmed the right to remain in this country 
in those so entitled, upon registering, at no cost and with very 
little trouble? 

A judgment in their favor could give them no more. 
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The very object of the law was toarm every Chinaman lawfully 
entitled to be here with a certificate pledging the protection of 
the United States, tno person could deny his right of resi- 
, at the same ti 


ne protecting the country from an invasion 
by those not entitled to enter or remain within its boundaries. 


so tha 


aen 








Let us draw thecurtain and look at the inside workings of this 
machine manipulated by these companies 
The distinguished counsel in these cases argued before the 
Supreme Court—and their brie! e based on that idea—that 
there were twoclasses affected by thislaw: one en xd to remain, 
and the other “‘ lawless intruders Chey disclaim any appear- 
their language: 


ance for the latter. Here is 








Atthe time of the making of this t trea 1880 is 
and tens of thousands of Chines aborers, induced by the cx al n 
held out to them by the Burling pt v ids ed in the I t ites 
as their permanent residence ’ here eve I 
petitioners all belong to that caterrory and represent r right 

Butin spite of the everlasting vigour of ine su ve restrictive a 
evading their prohibition and the vigilance of the public authoritie i 
their enforcement, another very large class of Chine sborers had made 
their way into our territory. These \ e law intruders, not only hay 
ing no right to be here, but having co clandestinely mtrary to and in 


defiance of the express prohibition of our statutes 

How plainly apparent, notwithstanding the beatings of the 
many ‘‘tom-toms” to the tune of ‘‘ just and fair,’ to those who 
know the wily diplomacy of the leading spirits of these companies, 
was the object aimed at. 

Apparently defending those legally entitled to be here, who 
did not need defense, who were not injured, they actually were 
protecting under cover the “lawless intruders” who it is admit- 
ted by counsel ‘“‘had noright to be here,” and were here in “ defi 
ance of the express prohibition of our statutes.” 

The decision, if in their favor, would have removed the only 
impediment in the way of continued residence here of these 
‘lawless intruders.” 

THERE IS THE OTHER “YELLOW MAN” IN THE WOOD PIL] 

But this is not all. The Scott law having expired by limita- 
tion, if the law of 1892 had been declared unconstitutional the 
barriers would have been removed, and, unprotected, we would 
have been subjected to another invasion. 

Action by this Congress would in that event have closed the 
gap: but any legislation could not any better than that in force 
distinguish those entitled to be here from the ‘lawless intrud- 
ers,” increased in number by those who would have taken ad- 
vantage of the ‘‘ gates ajar.” 

If all those legally entitled to be here had in advance of the 
5th of May, 1892, registered as provided, a ‘tell-tale census’ 
would have served for the purpose of identification in futurs 
proceedings. This was not desired by their astute leaders. 

A failure to register was intended to meet this contingency. 

That is the other ‘‘yellow man” in the wood pile. 

Again, if they registered the occupation of the Six Companies 
as a money-making monopoly would have been seriously affected, 
as it would of necessity decrease by deaths and removals. 

As long, however, as they can maintain the present status 
good care is taken to supply the places of those who depart with 
as many more as they can smuggle in by way of the ‘‘merchant”’ 
and other routes, besides the border ‘‘accommodation line.” 

KNOWN CRIMINALS SHOULD BE DEPORTED. 

If this bill is to pass it should be amended in many important 
particulars. It should provide, in the first place, for the depor- 
tation of known criminals, and in the second, the loopholes now 
found to exist should be effectually guarded against by positive 
action. At the proper time, I now give notice, [ shall offer an 
amendment denying the privileges of registration to criminal 
classes. I understand my colleagues from California haveother 
amendments to submit. 

ABSOLUTE EXCLUSION OUR SAFETY 

In addition to the facts Il have presented and more to which 
the limited time allotted prevents even a passing allusion on this 
occasion, we are admonished by ‘‘ Time’s unerring finger,” point- 
ing to the natural law governing the races of the earth, which 
human agencies can not repeal nor man violate with impunity, 
to heed its silent warning, for— us 

"Twas written by a hand on high 
It is the antograph of God. 


[he Old World, the cradle of civilization for ages, has, not- 
withstanding the proximity of the great divisions comprising 
it and the various races which in their respective limits find 
an abiding piace within its confines, observed this admonition. 

THIRD RACE PROBLEM, 

Shall we ignore it and aid in forging the chain of endless 
evils that will yoke us to the third race problem of our first 
century’s history? 

Unless the spirit of liberty no longer dwells in American 
bosoms, unless American manhood has become amemory, unless 
American institutions have abdicated their prerogative of sov- 
ereignty, this will not be our lot. 

Mr. Speaker, our safety lies in absolute exclusion 
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Protection a Folly as well as a Frand—The New Tariff Thor- 
oughly Protective. 





What the United States, especially its manufacturers and workmen, need 
is a tariff for revenue only, which is but another name for free trade. 


SPEEOH 
HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The tariff question is purely a question of taxa- 
tion, and the principles which governall other forms of taxation 
apply equally to it. In other words, all taxation is burden- 
some and an evil generally of nosmall proportions. It is, how- 
ever,a necessary evil, and as a rule it gives reasonable compen- 
sation for its existence. It is the price of government, and it 
represents the cost of protecting the people of a State or nation 
in their rights of person and property. Acting as individuals 
the safety of our lives, the sanctity of our property would be ex- 
tremely difficult to insure and costly to tain. Hence we 
form States and nations, establish laws, set up courts, build 
necessary public improvements, such as roads, and erect build- 
ings for strictly public purposes. 

ll this, including the support of policemen, soldiers, judges, 
legislators, and other officers of all the kinds needed to equip a 
government, costs money, and naturally a greatdeal of it, but, as 
experience shows, very much less in the aggregate than if each 
individual were to do for himself or herself that which a well 
organized and properly limited government does for all. This 
expensive machinery is for the good of all and its burdens 
should fall upon all; hence we find taxation instituted. Taxa- 
tion, then, is the price of government, and unless we approve of 
paying more than we need for what we buy in our — 
capacities, we should as intelligent citizens object to paying any 
move taxes than are required to defray the actual necessary cost 
of government. 

aturally enough this is the feeling of most men, and not afew 
of them everywhere endeavor, even by unlawful means, to avoid 
paying what they should, while all take proper precautions not to 
pay more than their just proportion. Taxation should be in pro- 
portion to benefits received; hence the rich, having most prop- 
erty to be protected, are the most expensive citizens in any com- 
monwealth, and as they create a larger part of the expense of 
government, 7 are obliged to pay a greater portion of the 
taxes. Now, if in any county in the State of New York it was 
proposed to tax the people the full sum required to meet the 
cost of government and a large sum in addition, and if this large 
additional and unnecessary sum taken from the ple was given 
to some merchant, some farmer, some blacksmith, or some miller, 
there would be a social outbreak, a local political revolution, 
and all would insist that the doctrine of equal rights forbade 
such @ course. 

But the singular thing is that if you change the form of tax- 
ation, and collect from the people tariff taxes—thatis, put bur- 
dens upon what they consume rather than upon wealth and prop- 
erty—they are easily deceived and led first to approve of the 
collecting of taxes much in excess of what is required by the 
Government, and finally to applaud the conversion of their pro 
erty into a gift, bonus, or contribution to the wealth of their 
neighbors; but they do require one thing, and that is the Gov- 
ernment is compelled to call the operation protection rather 
than spoliation or robbery. 

Note one thing which isfundamental. This is, that tariff tax- 
ation is naturally a very unjust thing, inasmuch as it is collected 
upon what we consume and not upon wealth, capital, or what we 
have accumulated. It is unjust, you see at a glance, for under 
this system a very rman having a large family would pay 
a greater sum for the support of his government, even under a 
tariff levied for revenue only, than a very rich man having no 
family whatever. This is an indictment which will always lie 
eeeevery form of tariff taxation. But now,if inaddition to 

is inherent objection to all tariff taxation you go further, un- 
der the misleading cry of protection, and take from the consumer 
a larger sum than the government requires and pass it over to 
his neighbor, the producer, you wrong the citizen most deeply 
and in a manner which no way of justifying in good morals has 
ever been discovered. 
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A tarifffor revenue adds to the cost of living, to the expenses 
of the consumer, the sums collected as tariff taxes and succeeds 
in — the saddle on the wrong horse, as it taxes the outgo 
of a family instead of the income; but what shall be said of a 
tariff when it is made protective, that is, when by making the 
consumer pay an unfair, a dishonest advance in cost you 
givethis sum to another citizen by enabling him, the producer, 
to realize a tae price for what he sells? In other words, you 
have by law taken a right from one citizen to create a privilege 
for another. The law which says, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’ 
stands against anything like a protective tariff in any land 
where the rights of citizenship are equal and where the burdens 
of Government are intended to be exactly alike. 

In other words, every principle of human government which 
is based upon God’s law or founded on common justice is ever- 
lastingly against every form of tariff taxation which is protec- 
tive in character or discriminating in practice. It is a gross per- 
version of our American idea of government, where not only 
rights are equal but the added principle of ‘‘ the greatest good 
to the greatest number” obtains. If we are to depart from 
strict and impariial principles in taxation we should invent 
some way for cheapening the goods of the producer instead of 
increasing their cost, for the reason that there are many con- 
sumers where there is one producer; indeed, very often one pro- 
ducer will create as much as one thousand consumers eat and 
wear. It follows, then, if the lawis to be invoked to either ad- 
— or reduce prices, it ought to be used invariably to reduce 

em. 

It is true this would be unjust to the producer, but it would 
help many consumers, while a protective tariff in adding to the 
price of a producer’s product injures all the consumers of it to 
the advantage of one person alone. It is certainly clear, then, 
that protection is unjust and unfair, and never ought to be re- 
sorted to by the Government or — by a free people. A 
just government never by law either raises or reduces prices, and 
the American idea always has been and always will be, ‘‘ Equal 
rights for all, special privileges for none;” which, when trans- 
lated into other words, may be fairly stated as the doctrine that 
all taxes levied upon the people should be exclusively for public 
ed aye and be strictly limited to the needs of a Treasury con- 

ucted with economy and honesty. 

So much for the honesty, for the moral side of so-called pro- 
tection. The Bible, the Ten Commandments, the Constitution 
of the United States, and an American sense of fair play all op- 
pose and condemn it. 

The injustice, illegality, and immorality of what is known as 
the protective system needs no further remark, and we may 
fairly proceed to consider it in its economic features. 

On the unsafe and always untenable pretext that the end justi- 
fies the means, the advocates of unjust and unconstitutional tax- 
ation approach us. They claim that under this system the nation 
becomes rich faster than otherwise, that manufactures thrive, 
and that wages are increased abnormally, and the condition of 
the working ar is greatly bettered. 

If this were all true it would not justify the outraging of the 
rights of even the humblest citizen in order to bring it about, 
for in this land a wrong done to one is the concern of all. 

But we shall see that even the economic plea made for pro- 
tection is unsound and rests upon unsupported assertion 
wholly. In any nation, if not interfered with by meddlesome 
and mischievous legislation, the people will always employ their 
capital and labor in those lines in which because of natural ad- 
vantages the largest results are obtained. This practically is 
true of all individuals, and as a nation is but the sum of its citi- 
zens it follows that such a nation would grow rich and strong at 
the fastest possible gait. 

But along comes a protectionist and advises that capital and 
labor be forced from these profitable channels into unprofitable 
ones, for no man would have impudence enough to propose to 
give a bonus or protection to a business legitimately profitable. 
The answer to such a man should be: “If the business you pro- 
poso to establish is a profitable one we want it; if not, we do not 
wish it among us. If profitable it will need no protection, and 
if unprofitable it shall have none.” This would put a quictus 
upon the lobbyist for protection; but unfortunately this is not the 
answer made, and protection, which is, of course, only another 
name for taxing profitable legitimate business to create and 
build up unprofitable enterprises, is entered upon, and always 
with the damaging consequences which invariably follow. | 

The plea for protection, if an honest one, is simply the admis- 
sion that capital and labor employed in the proposed business 
will not yield the ordinary returns it does in natural and legitl- 
mate callings. It is therefore the strongest possible reason 
why it should not be heeded. We can not create either capital 
or labor by act of Congress. We can, of course, divert both 
from one mode or place of employment to another, and it re- 
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| 
sults in building up unprofitable (protected) industries. We 
can only do it at the expense of the profitable, as it can only be 
done by withdrawing capital and labor from where it is making 
profits and using it where it will make losses. 
It is true that the unprofitable business is made to appear 
rofitable, but it is equally certain that this is purely deceptive, 
or otherwise protection given it would be such clear and un- 
just discrimination as to amount to transparent robbery. It is 
certain, then, that as building up unprofitable industries 
must tear down and retard the growth of profitable ones, we 
injure a nation doubly when we adopt such a system. It is 
simply a method of increasing losses and reducing profits, and 
it therefore tends to poverty and points toward the poorhouse. | 


A nation may grow rich under what is called the protective | 
Let | 
: . : -— 2 * } 
us apply the idea to the affairs of an individual and we will } 1 
| bearing, fruit which is poisonous, economically speaking, and 


system, but clearly it is in spite of it and not because of it. 


understand the case even better. 

A man is engaged in, let us say, three callings, all of them 
profitable—clearing him $5,000 each per year. His total profits 
will therefore be $15,000 a year. Now,suppose he is induced to 
add another business, which loses him $5,000 a year. It is evi- 
dent that his four callings net him but $10,000 a year instead 
of the $15,000 produced by the three. 
man would get out of the unprofitable line, adhd putting the cap- 
ital he employed in it into his three callings which made him 
profits, would increase them, and thus enlarge his annual gains 
to $20,000. But suppose Governor McKinley should meet him 


and say, ‘‘ Protection wiil help you out; start up the fourth busi- | 
| system than where the theory of protection is permitted to in- 


ness again and credit it with $3,000 taken from the profits of each 
of the other three, making in all $9,000, and you will find that 
after deducting the $5,000 loss you say thers is in it, you will 
have a business paying a profit of $4,000.” 

The man, carried away by the earnestness of the governor and 
won over by his eloquence, hypnotized by his rhetoric, does as 
the governor advises, and at the end of the year his balance 
sheet shows a net profit of but $10,000 in the aggregate, or pre- 
cisely $5,000 less than when he had the misfortune to meet the 
disciple of protection. Upon analyizing his accounts he dis- 
covers that while the fourth business shows a profit of $4,000 it 
has cost him reduced profits of $3,000 each on the other three, 
or $9,000 in all. It is just so with protection when applied to a 
nation. Ifa calling needs protection it is unprofitable, and it is 
unwise to pursue it, and a nation must be retarded in the path to 
prosperity and its growth in wealth must be slower than other- 
wise. 

We see, therefore, that protection must be injurious in the ex- 
treme to any nation; and the plea that it is only temporarily so 
is fully met by the fact that protective tariff taxes have grown | 
heavier in this country from generation to generation, the | 
5 to 8 per cent, which was considered ample in Alexander 
Hamilton’s day, having grown into 40, 50, 60, and even up to 120 
per cent in the reign of Benjamin Harrison. In other words, | 
the curse of protection, economically speaking, has not even the | 
merit of being brief or temporary, but increases and becomes 
more burdensome the longer it is kept up. 

But there is another claim made for protection, and it is that 
it increases the wages of labor and thereforeimproves the situa- 
tion and condition of the working classes. On the face of it | 
this is a false claim, for the very essence of protection is to in- | 
crease the costof living and toenlarge the outgo of the working- | 
man, while at the same time labor which competes with and 
reduces his wages comes in untaxed, indeed, is invited in to | 


Of course a sensible | 


| dred times her opportunities. 





compete with him. Going back to the effect of protection in 
hindering the natural growth of wealth, we find still another | 
reason why protection hurts labor. All wages are paid from | 
wealth, directly and indirectly, and the greater the amount of | 
wealth the larger the fund for wage-paying and the greater the 

wages received by individual workmen. 

Therefore as protection hinders the growth of wealth we see 
it blocks the prosperity of labor. In other words, protection in 
no way helps wages or increases the compensation of the work- 
ingman, but really injureshimin a threefold degree. Butthere 
is a fourth way in which the workingman is hurt by a protec- 
tive tariff. Those who favor protection, and notably Governor 
McKinley himself, are fond of pointing out how the operation of 
our tariff laws destroys the occupation of the so-called pauper 
labor of Europe. What is the result? 

If work is taken from them in their own lands, starvation or 
emigration are the alternatives, and as a result, pauper labor 
in great hordes pours in upon us, and the American working- 
man in every calling instead of feeling the comparatively harm- 
less competition of a cheap workman in Austria or Germany or | 
Tialy, 3,000 or 4,000 milesaway, with an ocean between, finds him | 
sy his own town, village, or city, ready to take his job from | 

1m. 


| and other occupations in proportion. 


while his stock of common sense can notequala grain of mus- 
tard seed. 

[have now finished the argument against so-called protection, 
and I trust have not consumed too much time in doing so- 
I need not make a counter argument for freedom, as free. 
dom is the natural condition of things in America, and stands 
for national prosperity, the growth of wealth, the happiness, 
peace, and profit of labor, which would exist here but for the 
unjust, unwise, really insane adoption of the protective idea. 
But the application of what has been said will be more strik- 


ing, the truth more picturesque, if you ask me to sustain 
the argument just made by facts and to establish it by the 
testimony of history. In doing so | shall oceasionally avail 


myself of the opportunity to turn over, expose, and explode 
some doctrines and beliefs of the protectionists which have 
unfortunately taken root widely, and have borne, and are still 


deadly, in a financial sense. 

If the argument you have honored me by listening to is sound, 
then anumber of things must be true, and especially these three: 

First. Those nations which have the lowest tariffs must be 
the richest and most prosperous, and nations which have tried 
both systems must have grown in wealth faster under low-tariff 
taxes than under high-tariff burdens. 

Second. Manufacturing must thrive more in low-tariff coun- 


| tries or in any country where its system approaches free trade 


than when it follows protection lines. 
Third. The rewards of labor must be larger under a low-tax 


terfere with natural conditions. 

If these three propositions are proven correct by facts and 
that a nation grows in wealth faster, that manufacturing in- 
creases more rapidly while labor reaps its largest rewards and 
its greatest advantages under low-tariff taxes then the case is 


| won, for it simply means that a nation, or rather the people, 


get greater advantages at smaller cost to themselves. 

Comparing the nations of the world fairly we discover at once 
that the richest and greatest nation on earth according to pop- 
ulation, resources, natural advant ges, etc., is Great Britain; 
and it is well known to the most ignorant that she is the con- 
spicuous low tax—free trade, our friends call it—nation of the 
world. Her manufactures lead the world, population and nat- 
ural advantages considered. Her working people receive higher 
wages, and besides this, supply their wants at lower cost than any 
high tariff taxed nation similarly situated. 

[t is not fair to compare England with the United States, as 
she has twenty people to the square mile to our one, and as to 
natural opportunities, such as climate, coal, iron ore, copper, 
lumber, soil, etc., we have, counting it per head, over one hun- 
It is fair, however, to compare 
her with Germany or France, which, in climate, soil, population, 
age, etc., are practically on a par with her. The only impor- 
tant difference is a tariff difference alone. England has low-tariff 
taxes, no protection-tariff taxes at all, while Germany is away 
up in the arch, so to speak, in the protection Pantheon. 

Whatis the result? England is far richer per capita, and far 
richer in the aggregate; she is the larger manufacturer of the two. 
And coming down to the question of wages, the American A\l- 
manac (A. R. Spofford) for 1886 gives the following table of 
weekly wages in 1884: 








oe Great Ger 
Occupation Britain.| many. 
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IT tris idx. kee Sabb cota dn aie ddmlebaniabockibamanakeediale did 7.40 3.41 
PP alinleti cha bia a taal iets wabiinn sik ditt acini nan ie etiatie 6. 31 2.79 


But this is notall. Here in two nations where wages ought 
to be practically the same if both had low tariff taxes, we find 
the wages enormously higher in the low-taxed thin in the 
protected(?) country, and then when the McKinleyized Ger- 
man workman goes out to spend his pittance of wages, we find 
him paying excessive prices because of the same protection 
which lowered his wages, while the free-trade English work- 
man takes his wages into a market where what he buys is cheap 
because untaxed. Verily the contrast for workingmen between 
these two nations is that between heaven and hell, with he!! on 
the side of high taxes, while heaven, as ever, is on the side of 
taxes, justice, mercy, and blessing. 

Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of the advan- 
tages of low taxes the world presents is to be found in Australir 


Verily, the workingman who thinks that protection is for him | by comparing the provinces or states of Victoriaand New South 


is supplied with an amount of faith far larger than a mountain, 


Wales. Both are side by side on the same isiand. Victoria 
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had an earlier and better start than New South Wales; but Vic- gan here as carly as 1790, importing the machinery and also im- 


toria adopted a protective (high tax) system, while New South 
Waleschose the English system of low tariff taxes. It is hardly 
necessary to add, perhaps, that Victoria has fallen behind in the 
raco for prosperity, and therein a manner and to a degree almost 
startling the universal truth is presented that low-tariff taxes 
build up manufactures and enlarge wages, and reduce the living 
expenses of labor, while high-tariff taxes (protection) diminish 
wages, increase living expenses, curtail manufacturing, and 
operate as a blight upon commerce. 

Another convincing thing is found by comparing the pros- 
perity of Great Britain under protection and under free trade. 
After many hundreds of yearsof protection she had reached the 
point of overproduction in 1842 which the United States arrived 
at in 1893,and her people were working irregularly, for low 
wages, and prosperity was a stranger in her borders. It is not 


| 
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porting the cotton, on which we paid a duty,and by 1816, under 
a duty of 15 per cent, we employed $40,000,000 capital in cotton 
manufacturing and wages were still enormously higher than in 
Great Britain, which then suffered under blichtine influence of 
a high protective tariff. 7 + 

The next great gain or stride we made in cotton manufacturine 
was in the period called the free trade times, between 1846 and 
1860, when the greatest of all our New England industries were 
started; and the recent wonderful advances in cotton manufactur- 
ing in the Southern States have all been made under absolute 


| free trade competition from the New England States, the greatest 


using too strong an expression to say that starvation stalked | 


through the land, and poverty was the chronic state of her peo- 
ple. kteduced tariff taxation was the remedy urged year by year 
by Richard Cobden, of blessed memory, always being bitterly op- 
posed by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

Little by little the taxes were reduced and day by day pros- 
perity increased and opponent after opponent was won over, and 
finally the glorious blessing of actual free trade burst upon the 
land, and from that hour down to this Great Britain has been, 
taking into account her smali territory, her large population, 


and firmest established cotton manufacturing interests now ex- 
isting. We began to make woolen goods as early as 1640 at Row- 
ley, Mass., bringing the machinery from England, and we crow 
rapidly in this industry, using up our own wools and importing 
wool from Spain. By 1699 our woolen goods manufacturing had 
become so large and threatening an industry that the home 


| Governmentin England forbade by a very stringent decree their 


export. 

In these days wages were so much higher here than in Eng- 
land that it was dillicult to keep men from deserting from the 
army and navy to come here, and when men were brought over 
under contract they were offered such high wages that they 


| broke their contracts on the right and left and all the time. 


her moderate natural resources, her great debt, her enormous | 
fleet and costly army, by all odds the most prosperous nation on | 


the globe, in every way eclipsing our own great nation, natural 
opportunities and population being considered. 
bear to give you from Mr. Robert Giffin’s memorable address, 
not a line of which has ever been successfully eens the 
magnificent, yes, marvelous, results of the substitution of low- 
tariff taxes for excessive taxation, which in England, as here, 
goes under the name of protection. 

Wages advanced under fifty years of low taxes from an aver- 
age of $57.25 (for sixteen of the principal classes of workmen) 
to $91.50 per month, while miners’ wages advanced 50 per cent 
and weavers’ 115 to 150 per cent. 

Seamen’s wages in competition with the cheap labor of all the 
earth advanced over 60 per cent. 

All hours of labor decreased 20 per cent. 

Agricultural labor advanced 60 per cent. 

Over five times as much per head of meats, butter, cheese, 
sugar, eggs, potatoes, tea, tobacco, coffee, wine, spirits, currants, 
etc., were imported. 

Higher wages and the greater comfort resulting from the 
change from high tariff taxes to low taxes produced again in the 
average duration of lifeamong the male of two years and among 
the female population of three and one-half years. 

Edueation was extended to the masses and with a population 
under free trade nearly double as large as under protection, the 
people were so prosperous that paupers in receipt of relief ran 
down (from the days of protection) to 1,014,000 from 1,676,000. 

Deposits in savings banks increased from $70,000,000 to over 
$400,000,000. 

I might keep you here an hour listening to this story of bless- 
ing drawn from the printed statistics of Great Britain, but I 
state it ina single sentence when I say that Great Britain in 
wealth, in manufacturing prosperity, in the comfort and well-be- 
ing of her people (for crimes greatly diminished as the people 
became more prosperous), advadced more in fifty years of freo 
trade than under four hundred years of protection. 

But now for the record of the twosystems in our own country. 
Remember, to start with, that nearly every great industry now 
carried on in the United States was established and flourished 
under free trade when we were colonies and in the earlier days 
of the Republic, when, under Alexander Hamilton, the tariff 
taxes were from 5 to 15 per cent, probably not much, if any, over 
9 per cent on an average; practically free trade as compared 
with either the McKinley bill or the new tariff law. 

Shipbuiiding began here when we brought all our tools and 
raw materials (except lumber) from Europe. We began to 
make nails in New Hampshire early in the last century. We 
made iron in 1620. Gen. Washington was himself a maker and 
exporter of pig iron to England in 1724. We made manufac- 
tured iron, such as all forms of castings and bar iron as early as 
1631, and we had for those times a very large export trade long 
before 1751, including steel, and chains, and we were even able 
to import iron ore in 1657 from England for making pig iron. 
Remember this was without protection, and when the difference 
in the cost of labor here and in Great Britain was four times as 
great as now. 

rom 1717 to 1750 we exported at least 150,000 tons of pig and 
bar iron to England alone, a tremendous quantity for those days, 
until finally England, instead of “ protecting ” us, prohibited it 
by law as a ‘common nuisance.” Cotton manufacturing we be- 


I can not for- | 


} 
| 
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So, without taxing American consumers, and when wage 
were far higher, enormously so, relatively than in England, 
we established the great fundamental industries of the land, 
held our home markets, exported and captured foreign mar- 
kets to the extent that England had to prevent our develop- 
ment by law, and yet now a degenerate race of Americans, with 
greater advantages than we ever had before, with labor cheaper 
in cost (though wages are nominally higher) than in England, 
ery out they can not prosper unless they are permitted to 
plunder their fellow-citizens, levy blackmail on and collect toll 
from their neighbors under the name of protection. Forshame! 

But we too have had a so-called free-trade era, which extended 
from 1846 to 1860. The reduction then (1846) was opposed bit- 
terly, and in Pennsylvania Congressman Wilmot and Vice-Pres- 
ident Dallas, who east the deciding vote in the Senate, were 
burned in effigy; yet the result of low-tariff taxes was so swift 
and blessed that within two years Pennsylvania nominated and 
elected a Democratic ‘‘ free-trade” governor by 15,000 majority. 
The howl you have heard for a year past about the ruin which 
lower tarilf taxes would bring was louder, if possible, then. It 
was predicted that manufactures would die out, that labor would 
be unemployed, that population would decrease, that misery and 
hard times would cover the land; and the Whigs, who owned 
most of the capital, the larger part of our manufacturing con- 
cerns, and who were the most influential by all odds in propor- 
tion to number of our people, really believed that such results 
would follow. Whatwasthe result? Aftereleven years trial of 
free trade, Congress still further reduced the tariff taxes in 1857, 
and these people, who saw nothing but ruin in low taxes, realized 
in eleven years that free trade (low tariff taxes for revenue only) 
is the true food on which manufacturing enterprise flourishes. 
This tariff, which was lower than the free-trade (Walker) tariff 
of 1846, has always been called the ‘manufacturers’ tariff,” be- 
cause it was shaped by manufacturers and received the prac- 
tically solid support ofall the manufacturers in Congress. I re- 
members, among others, that that most eminent of New York’s 
great citizens, William H. Seward,a Whig and a protectionist, 
was convinced of the error of his past opinions and voted for 
free wool and supported the low tax law of 1857. 

At the opening of the great war none but the long-haired, 
wild-eyed impracticables of the United States believed in ‘‘ pro- 
tection,” so called, and but for the need of a larger revenue we 
would never have fallen back to our present Chinese level of de- 
manding thatall the people under the misleading name of pro- 
tection should pay tribute in order to enrich a few. At that 
day no sugar trust or any dozen tariff-fed trusts could have stood 
in Congress and dictated legislation as the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company has done recently. ; 

I can not resist here comparing results of low-tariff taxation 
from 1850 to 1860 with the fruits of high (protective) taxes since. 
These figures, taken from various census reports of the United 
States, were supplied to me a couple of weeks ago by the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington: iia, 

7er cent. 


Increase in capital employed in manufactures from 1850 to 1860 under 
free trade . 


Average per decadu since under “ protection ’’.........---.---------------- 
Increase in vaiue of farms, nearly 40 per cent of our people being farm- - 
ers, from 1850 to 1860 under free trade... ........-.---------------+-------- 10 3 
Average per decade under “ protection’ *.........--.-------------+-+-++-+- 20 
Increase in wealth from 1850 to 1860 under free trade..-.....--.------------ 4 


Average per decade under “ protection” 


* Last decade estimated by me at same rate of increase as 


preceding de- 
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To sum up, it may be fairly said that in producing prosper- 
ity and wealth our experience shows that ‘free trade” isdoubly | 
as effective as ‘ protection,” and when we consider that our taxes | 
under protection?) average almost threo times as much as un- 
der ‘‘free trade,” say only twice as much, we come to the quick 
and safe conclusion that ‘free trade” is four times as desirable | 
for all our people as protection, and it follows that every man 
of sense and patriotism should vote four times with the party 
which is charged with favoring free trade before he votes once | 
with the advocates of protection. 

The men to whom the people of all classes should give hear- 
ing and support are those who demand that free trade shall | 
as rapidly as possible take the place of high and unjust tarill | 
taxation. There are a very few things more I wish to say, | 
my friends, before bringing our interview to an end. ‘The 
new tariff law is not a low-tax measure. It isa very high ono, 
and gives to the manufacturing interests of the country not 
only as much protection as the last national Republican platform 
asked, but more than twice as much. That platform said: 

We believe that on all imports coming into competition with the products 
of American labor there should be levied duties equal to the difference be- 
tween wages abroad and at home. 

Allthat Mr. Benjamin Harrison and his supporters asked in 
June, 1892, the new tariff gives them, for it manages to levy 
duties not only ‘‘equal to the difference between wages abroad 
and at home,” but its rates run over twice as high, andifyou were 
tosay ‘labor cost abroad and at home,” then the new tariff gives 
American manufacturers ten times tho amount of protection 
they need, for the labor cost in American goods now averages 
to be the cheapest in all the world. It is true our wages are 
higher than those in Europe, but that is of no consequence, so 
long as the cost of labor per yard, or per pound, or per barrel, 
or per box is lower than foreign labor. ; 

I could overwhelm you with evidence that in the vital matter 
of labor cost our manufacturers have almost as much of an ad- 
vantage over their competitors abroad as they have in raw ma- 
terial. Any observing, studious, practical man must know that 
we are the largest, the cheapest, and best manufacturers in the 
world, and that we need any protection at all, either 10 per cent 
or 1 per cent, is pure fiction, unadulterated moonshine; and 
yet, as moderate men, we give them in the new tariff an av- 
erage of over 25 per cent, probably over 30 per cent, whereas the 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF WAGES—not “* the difference between wages 
abroad and at home ”—will not average 24+ per cent of the prod- 
uct. It was only 23$ per cent in Massachusetts in 1892, and the 
old Bay State is a high-wages State. , 

But I will not occupy your time longer; the case is too plain. 
It is folly to ada more argument or bring up further proof, and 
your verdict must be with the people and against the trusts; 
and under tho title trusts I include all those, and those only 
who demand that the hand of the taxgatherer be employed in 
their behalf instead of for the sole and only just object, the 
public Treasury. 


Mineral Lands. 


The rules of evidence in mining contests should harmonize With the spirit 
of the laws providing for the exploration of our mineral resources. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 7840) to amend section 2335 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This measuro in itsoriginalform was proposed 
by a mass convention of the miners of California, and has re- 
ceived the approvalof all the mining communitiesof the United 
States. 

It has encountered to some extent the fate of all bills emanat- 
ing from the Pacific coast. Our section of the country, together 
with its varied and unequaled resources, remains as yet not 
entirely unappreciated, but misunderstood, and our necessities 
arisingfromsuch conditions underestimated. The wealth flowing 
from our mines, farms, and orchards, though it has enriched the 
Republic and established a new erain history, beginning with— 

The days of gold, 

The days of ‘49, 
is partly responsible for the illusion in governmental and other 
circles that, because of the existence of these elements, we are not 





| resents the claim of tho poor miner or homeseeke1 








in need of the considerate attention of the General Government 
in matters over which it exercises supreme control. 

It is also partly due to the fact that none of the various exec- 
utive departments of the Government, or principal officers there- 
under, have been assigned, under any party, toourState. Ques- 
tions of the gravest importance, financial and otherwise, some- 
times involving vast interosts,at other times perhaps what rep- 
} ineither case 
entitled before tho law to fair and equal cousideration—con- 
stantly arise, requiring for their solution practical as well as 


theoretical knowledge and wise and discriminating judgment 
Particularly in the Land Department should there be represen- 
tation imbued with the spirit of State pride and armed with 
knowledge of local details tocombat unlawful invasions on the 


| rights of the people. 


A representative government can not faithfully fulfill all its 
obligations to the whole people unless each section is properly 
represented in every department of its administration. The 
reasons for legislative representation apply with equal if not 
greater force to representation in the executive and administra- 
tive branches, as they deal directly with the daily concerns of 
our citizens. 

While considering this bill in committee, as well as in the 
Department of the Interior, I was forcibly reminded of the truth 
of what I have said. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Ollice, in his report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, says of its principal features: 

It is also prepans to insert in this section the following: 

* Provided (birst), that the presence of rock in place bearing gold, silver, 
cinnabar, petroleum, or other valuabie mineral shall be regarded as pre- 
sumptive evidence that the land containing the same ts, and always has 
been, mineralin character: And provided further (Second), that in investi 
gating the character of land with a view to ascertain whether it is more 
valuable for mineral than agriculture, evidence may be taken of the mineral 
discovered or developed adjacent to such land, proof of which shall be pre 
sumptive evidence that the land in question is, and always has been, mit 
eral in character: And provided further (Third), that whenever land is 
proven to be in a well-defined mineral belt, such land shall be deemed, pre- 
sumed, and taken to be, and always to have been, mineral land, unless the 
contrary is proven: And provided further (Fourth), that the provisions of 
this chapter shall be liberally construed, with a view to aid the applicant in 
procuring title to the mineral lands of the United States, and that the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Land Department of its Government and 
that of its officers, in disposing of said land, shall be so formulated and ad 
ministered as to assist the Government in disposing of said lands to bona 
fide applicants, and not so as to impede the sale thereof or impose onerous 
burdens upon applicants.” ; 

As to the first proviso: Lam of the opinion that the policy therein laid 
down should be disfavored, for the reason that it would make the term 
“valuable mineral deposits,’ as used in section 2319, Unitec States Revised 
Statutes, convertible with the term ‘deposit of valuable minerals;'' whereas 
thousands of acres in the various Western States and Territories are found 
to contain small quantities of valuable mineral, though possessing no value 
for mining purposes. 

I would accordingly recommend that this proviso be stricken from the 
bill. 

As to the second proviso: The question of the character of land is almost 
entirely one of fact, and it is not thought proper to have it laid down in ad 
vance that any particular testimony or class of testimony should raise a 
presumption of law as to the point at issue. In other words, the amend 
ment proposed would make the mineral or nonmineral character of land a 
question of a legal presumption, instead of one of fact. 

From experience it has been found that in determining this question tes- 
timony as to the mineral or agricultural character of circumjacent tracts is 
of little or no value, and [recommend that this proviso be elided from the 

ill. 

Asto the third proviso: The term “ well-defined mineral belt” is one of ex 
treme vagueness. The application of this proviso would necessitate a (i 
cision in each case, where the character of the land is in issue, npon the 
collateral issue of whether or not the land in question is a “ well-deiined 
mineral belt,’’ and it is a well-known principle that in the trial of a cause, 
all issues collateral to the main question should, if possible, be avoided, lest 
the result of trying several issues, one depending on another, be confusion. 

Further, the objection made to the second proviso is also applicable to 
this one, viz: That it by no means follows that the land, the character of 
which is underinvestigation, is of the same character as that of surround 
ing tracts, or even similar thereto. 

As to the fourth proviso, I have only to state that the policy therein enun- 
ciated has governed this office for many years past. 

It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the Commissioner is 
against making these changes. 

Under the policy outlined by his criticisms, exploration and 
developmentof our mining resources, invited and encouraged by 
positive law, are virtually discountenanced by rules and regula- 
tions contrary to its spirlt and manifest intent. 

Two of the best gold producers in the world, situated in Cali- 
fornia, would have under this system been patented as agricul- 
tural land. The locators and owners delved and delved until 
their reward has been bountiful, although surface indications 
might have induced a departmental clerk in Washington to say 
that the miners were infringing upon some poorfarmer. There 
are hundreds of such cases throughout the country, and wherever 
they exist the farmer and the community generally share in the 
successful issue. 

Mining ventures are hazardous at best. Those who do the 
prospectirg and assume the first risks are not the wealthy who 
can command assistance to antagonize powerful corporations in 
costly contests. Years of labor are bestowed in many cases to 
meet with disappointment because the locator has lacked the 
means to secure an expensive plant for suitable development. 
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The utmost latitude should be given in such cases consistent 
with good faith to all concerned. The question should not be 
how much has been produced, but is it a bona fide location on 
mineral land. That being established, the man who is willing 
to risk his labor and money upon it should be permitted the 
eer. If successful, all interests are benefited by his en- 
ergy; if a failure, no one else is injured and the ground remains 
for other uses. The community even in this case reaps the ben- 
efit of the money placed in circulation for labor and supplies. 

The Government is a party in interestin three ways: Kirst, in 
the advantages accruing to commerce by an addition to the cir- 
culating medium; second, in the increased price it receives for 
the land, and third, in fulfilling its duty by preventing fraud on 
the part of railroad and other claimants in securing title to min- 
ervl lands contrary to law. 

For these reasons more liberality in the construction of laws 
isdemanded. The rules of evidence in mining contests should 
harmonize with the spirit of the laws providing for the explo- 
ration of our mineral resources, 

These considerations induced me to request afurther investi- 
gation before the law officers of the Land Department, the re- 
sult of which was the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the nature of a substitute for these provisos, embodied in his 
letter to the chairman of the Committee on Mines and Minirg, 
which read as follows: 


Provided, That the presence of rock in place, bearing gold, silver, cinna- 
bar, or other valuable deposit of minerals, shall be rega as prima facie 
evidence that the land ne the same is and always has been mineral 
in character: Provided further, Thatin investigating the character of land 
with a view to ae whether it is more valuable for mineral than 
oreeivere parposes, evidence may be taken of the mineral discovered, or 
developed, adjacent to such land, proof of which shall be corroborative evi- 
dence that the land in question is mineral in character: And provided fur- 
ther, That whenever land is proven to be within a well-defined mineral belt 
it shall be prima facie evidence of the mineral character of such land until 
the contrary is proven. 

The committee has practically followed Secretary Smith's 
recommendation, the only material difference being found in 

“9 first proviso, which is changed to read: 

Provided, That the presence of rock in place, or of deposits, bearing gold, 
silver, cinnabar, or other valuable mineral, shall be regarded as prima facie 
evidence that the land containing the same is mineral in character. 

Utah is excepted only from the third proviso. 

The committee's judgment was that presence of rock in place, 
or of deposits, bearin gold, silver, cinnabar, or other valuable 
mineral, without requiring that it be shown to be a valuable de- 

it, was sufficient to entitle the miner to a prima facie case. 

With this important change in the present system, supple- 
mented with the right to establish the nature of adjacent devel- 
opments and the character of the belt upon which a claim is 
located, it will be found that in the future if this bill becomes a 
law the miners’ right wil! be more efficiently protected without 
nas to the public interests. 

2articularly do I feel encouraged in this from the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Richard P. 
Bardvn et al. vs. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, by a 
decision filed May 26 of the present year, applicable to a terri- 
tory furnishing the greater number of contests, has cleared the 
way of many obstructions, wnich more than any other cause, per- 
haps, called for these changes by the miners of California. 
his case gives hope of relief from violation of the intent of 
the law and from the abuse of the liberality of the nation by the 
possessors of these princely grants. 

On the contention that lands known to be mineral at the time 
of the grant, or when a definite location of the road was made, 
were reserved, the following emphatic declaration is made by 
the court: 

Mineral lands were not to be conveyed, but by the grant itself and thesub- 
sequent resolution of Congress cited were specifically reserved to the 
United States and excepted from the operations of the grant. Therefore 
they were not to be located at all, and if in fact located they could not pass 
under the grant. 

Again: 


It seems to us as plain as language can make it, that the intention of Con- 
gress was to exclude from the grant actual mineral lands, whether known 
or unknown, and not merely such as were at the time known to be minera). 


The grant to the Central Pacific Railroad being identical with 
that of the defendant in this case, these expressions are welcome 
to the many pioneers and workers of California, who have hoped 
against hope for many years. 

The total amount of the Central Pacific grant in California is 
about 1,638,400 acres. Of this, up to June 30, 1894, 491,609.47 
acres were patented, and on the same date pending selections 
awaiting approval amounted to 414,569.93 acres. The balance 
remaining to be located and certified is about 732,220.60 acres. 

Where patents have been issued this proposed law does not 
apply; for, as the court in the cases cited says: 


A patent issued in proper form, upon a judgment rendered after due ex- 
amination of the subject by officers of the Land Department ch with 
its preparation and issue, that the lands were nonmineral. wouid, unless 
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set aside and annulled by direct proceedings, estop the Government from 
contending to the coe y and, as we have already said, in the absence of 
fraud in the offices of the en would be conclusive in subsequent 
proceedings respecting the title 

The necessity for the change proposed and other legislation 
on the subject to guard the mining and other claimants on the 
unpatented portions of this grant is made apparent by this de- 
cision. It proceeds: 


It is true that the patent has been issued in many instances without the 
investigation and consideration which the public interest requires; but if 


that has been done without fraud, though unadvisedly, by officers of the Goy- 
ernment charged with the duty of supervising and attending to the prepara- 
tion and issue of such patents. the consequences must be borne by the Goy- 


ernment until by further legislation a stricter regard to their duties in that 
respect can be enforced upon them. 

The present Administration is carrying out the system as it 
has been established for many years. The proneness to follow 
precedent is as decided in official as in individual affairs. I re- 
joice, however, that at last a step in advance has been taken, and 
that, with the consideration now being given to the effects of the 
important rulings of the Supreme Court, it will result ina proper 
recognition of a great industry and the equitable treatment of 
thousands of pioneers and workers who, as the vanguard of civ- 
ilization, haye opened up the vast empires of the West. 





Rivers and Harbors. 


Under a government based on the principles of ‘‘ equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none,” California should not be subject to ‘‘equal burdens” 
without the compensating benefits of “equal privileges.” 


SPEEOH 
HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 6518) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my object to discuss the contents of 
this measure beyond offering what I conceive to be timely ob- 
servations on its provisions affecting California and its failure 
to meet conditions there demanding attention from Congress. 

Some ee in certain localities considerable—has 
been made of late years. 

ONE THOUSAND MILES OF NAVIGABLE WATER WAYS. 


The river system of the State, if it were placed on the Atlan- 
tic-coast States, would extend from the center of Connecticut to 
the middle of NorthCarolina. Itdrains two extensive valleys— 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin. A continuance and extension 
of the works now in operation and those proposed would afford 
transportation facilities for the bulk of the staple productions, 
as well as the general commerce, of the vast territory pene- 
trated by the streams comprising it. 

From the bay of San Francisco, this system, thus improved, 
would furnish 1,000 miles of navigable water ways, one-third 
open most of the year and the balance permitting continuous 
navigation. 

SOME PRODUCTIONS OF THE COMPETITIVE AREA. 

Wheat: California’s yield of wheat since 1889 has averaged 
1,000,000 tons annually, 85 per cent of which was harvested in 
the competitive area which would be created if this system were 
made thorough and complete. ; 

Of this percentage the Sacramento Valley supplied 450,000 
tons and the San Joaquin Valley 400,000 tons, about a third 
reaching tidewater by river carriage in 1893. 

Fruit: The fruit shipments from this area in 1892, by rail, 
were: 


Canned Grand 
fruits. total. 


Dried 
fruit. 


Decidu- 
ous green 
fruits. 


Place. Raisins. | Nuts. 











‘ui 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds. | Pounds. 
Sacramento. ..| 62, 142, 7, 890, 000} 1,500,000} 482, 000, 14, 572, 000 86, 586, 000 
Stockton ...... 12, 106, 000 oer one 39, 366, 000 31,000 2, 662,000) 64, 056, 000 
3, 962. ‘ 


a | nn 


Marysville .... $28,000} 122,000 3, 408, 000) 11, 160, 000 


Totals ... 78, 210, 000 21, 118, 000 41, 194,000, 638, 000 20, 642, 009,161, 802, 000 
By rail and sea for same year there was shipped from San 
Francisco of the said productions, 55 nev cent, or 40,800,763 
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pounds of which, was produced in ths same belt and not in- 
cluded in former figures, the foliowing: 


Decidu- 


























ous Dried 4 *. Canned} Grand 
green | fruit, |@isins.| Nuts. | fruits. | total. 
fruits. 
Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds. ete! Pounds. Pounds. 
MDE: celitiatacestes 832, 000| 7,394,000; 894,000) 364, 000 30, 108, 000 39, 092, 000 
WO iii inidiecavcsmns 1,060,510, 696, 681 233, 640, 108, 785,32, 991, 600 35, 091, 216 
Totals ....... | 


1,992, 510 8,000, 68 1, 127, 640) 
Total shipments from area I have mentioned aggregated 202,- 
602,768 pounds. 


472, 785 63, 099, 60074, 183, 216 


Flour, barley, hops, wine, brandy, potatoes, ores, wool, wood, | 


lumber, hay, live stock were shipped in large quantities from 
this section, I omit details of each for lack of time; but an idea 
of their aggregate value can be formed when it is stated they 
give to it a leading place in the yield of gold, raisins, fruit, 
wheat, and other cereal crops, and in the number of varieties 
of the earth’s products. 


RIVER TRAFFIC, 


The amount of freight carried in 1893 from leading points in 
these valleys, so far reported by companies engaged in the busi- 
ness, thé total not being at hand, was as follows: 














7 Passen- 
No. of 
Tons. 4 . | gers 
al carried. 
BACTRMORIO PIVOT. oncs sc csen ccuceeus | 517,570 | 
| | ares 17, 430 
—— 535,000 286 26, 016 
San Joaquin River...<..............<- | 481, 440 
TEIN ENV OO acs) ws nasciieeouninna 4, 349 
MOG MIRON, 00 dus canencpddnueseeuctenl meee 
Various places above San Joaquin | 
Bridge on San Joaquin River. | 27,860 
—— 516,149 274 | 57, 260 
Mokelumne River... .....c<-cecccccelaccesces O00 26 | 976 
84, 252 


| 1, 191, 149 | 586 | 


EFFECTS OF COMPETITION—RIVER VS. RAILROAD. 


The following comparison of grain rates by rail with and with- 
out iver competition, will demonstrate how much is now saved 
and how much more it is possible to save to the people inter- 
ested by a restoration of the old condition of these rivers: 





| . Percent- 
| | te | age of in- 
| Rate |" mee | 8S dle 
From— To— | Miles.! per a otteens 
ton. | mile. | river com- 
| petition. 
cE = —| a onl oat Dndeeeiiaeetanipss 
| | Cents. 
WR OSCIOT on cnccdssnqcas | Port Costa. ........ 69; 81.55; 22) 60 
SE a ie | San Francisco. .... 50/} 1.75 | 2s is 
ye ee ey | Port Costa. ........ 8 2.00 2.3 |? 61 
Gilroy ..ceeeceese}| SANFrancisco. ...- 80; 3.00) 3.716 
Arbuckle __........--- Port Costa. ....-.-- 96 | - 1.80 | 1.9 | = 
Watsonville .......... San Francisco. _._- 102 | 38.35 3.3 5 
Colusa Junction .....- Port Costa. ........ 112} 2.00 | 1.8 |? 61 
GEN iciak dimesnsce 118; 2.9 \§ 


i 


The extension of navigation during the past year to Red Bluff 
and other points above McIntosh Landing, on the Sacramento 


River, saved shippers of wheat $1.25, and to upper San Joaquin | 


River points, including Merced and Tuolumne Rivers, from 50 
cents to $1.25 per ton. Points above McIntosh Landing, and on 
the two rivers last named, had not for over twenty years pre- 
viously been visited by steamers. 

it is safe to assert that an annual saving in wheat transporta- 
tion alone from the competitive belt could be effected of over 
$750,000. 

Considering this desired plan of improvement Hon. H. J. 
Corcoran, president and manager of the California Navigation 
and Improvement Company, writes: 


If this were to come to pass, the saving to the people of the counties of 
Merced, Stanislaus, Fresno, and Tulare, based upon the present population 
and productions of those counties, between the rate charged by the railroad 
companies and that at which the work could be done by water transporta- 
tion companies, would amount to the enormous sum of $3,593,400 per annum. 
It is a significant fact worthy of consideration in this connection that the 
freight rate between Stockton and San Francisco by rail is very nearly three 
times the same rate by water. The water rate between these two points is 
the lowest rate for an equal distance which prevails anywhere in the United 
States. If this advantage enjoyed by the people of Stockton and other 
points on the lower San Joaquin River were shared by those who reside in 
the other counties which make up the great San Joaquin Valley, the net an- 
nual saving in trapsportation rates would be inore than sufficient to defray 
ali the expenses incidental to the making of a navigable stream from one 
end of the San Joaquin River to the other. 
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Maj. W. H. Heuer, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in 
J I g : 
House Executive Document No. 20, Fifty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session, says on the benefits of river carriage: 

Everything being equal, a shipper, when practicable, would prefer to trans- 
port by river, for the reason that his product, if in large quantities, would 
<o down in barges and the barge would land alongside any vessel in San 
Francisco Bay, and would thereby save drayage and warehouse charges. 

The recent strike in California which tied up all of its rail- 
roads taught the people the inestimable value of these water 
ways, and demonstrated how vitally important it was to protect 
and maintain them in a navigable condition at all times. Great 
as must have been the loss caused by such cessation of her rail- 
ways and consequent paralysis of trade, it would have been much 





| worse had the rivers not been subject to traffic. 





PROPOSED RESTORATION, 


A law passed by the Fifty-second Congress organizing the Cal- 
ifornia Débris Commission provided for the adoption of a plan 
that would improve the navigability of these rivers, deepen 
their channels, and protect their banks. Such plan to be ma- 
tured with a view of making the same effective as against the 
encroachment of and demage from débris arising from mining 
operations or natural causes, and to restore as ner as practica- 
ble and the necessities of commerce demand the navigability 
of said rivers to the conditions existing in 1860, when deep-sea 
vessels were moored at the wharves in Sacramento City and 
navigation was opened to Marysville and above Red Bluff on the 
Sacramento and as far as Lake Tulare in the upper end of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Our people are awaiting with great anxiety the forthcoming 
report of this body in the expectation that acomprehensive sys- 
tem of permanent improvement will be decided on in maintuain- 
ing present facilities, with adequate protection thereto, and add- 
ing greater depths to all points, particularly to Stockton, Sac- 
ramento, and Marysville. 

They appreciate that what was practicable years ago was 
lost only by neglect induced apparently because railroad com- 
munication was established paralleling these rivers on either 
side; but when it is remembered that during this period other 
places equally favored with railroad accommodations were the 
recipients of liberal treatment, proper and necessary no doubt 
for the then existing commerce and its future development, 
the comparative negiect of these rivers, in the face of the fact 
that by far the largest part of the cereal and other products 
grown in the valleys drained by them was transported subject 
to rates of fare fixed practically without competition, actually 
giving rank to San Francisco as the fourth exporting port 
in the United States, was not only deplorable, but entirely 
inexcusable on the part of thos» whose duty it was to urge ree- 
ognition; all the more so, because year by year the beds of 
these streams and their immediate tributaries were filling up, 
and communities on their banks were taxing themselves at a 
heavy rate for a levee system to avoid ruin. At least the pre- 
liminary examinations obtained for the asking by others in this 
period might have been provided asa foundation for future effort. 

It is idle to investigate further into this branch of the subjeet, 
as the past can not be recalled, but its lessons should be heeded 
hereafter. 

It is equally idle, too, if not absurd, to refrain from improv- 
ing and protecting existing facilities in depth of water, as well 
as in opening up to navigation channels now closed, because the 
railroads can accommodate the shippers, particularly when no 
competition is possible, owing to the ownership and control of 
railway lines being in one company. 

This course of reasoning, either with or without competition, 
would close work on the San Joaquin to Stockton, on the Great 
Lakes, and on two-thirds of the rivers and harbors in the United 
States under national care. 

Stockton offers valuable illustration and conclusive evidence 
of the benefits resulting from uninterrupted navigation, even 
though it is limited in scope. 

For years, with railroads running in all directions, the prog- 
ress made was not commensurate with the advantageous position 
it occupies as the center of trade and manufacture for the fer- 
tile and prolific country surrounding it. 

The missing element was supplied when under Government 
auspices the river route was opened, itsuddenly moved forward, 
and is to-day the richest and most prosperous city in the State 
in proportion to population. The output of her manufacturing 
establishments last year was over $13,000,000. 

Sacramento, the second largest shipping point in California, 
also a seat of trade for a territory of like fertility and variety 
of resources, is another example of the important advantages 
accruing from water duplicating railroad privileges. 

The full measure of their possibilities in expansion of trade 
will not be obtained until the ample flow of water at their wharves 
is utilized by securing a greater navigable depth which would 
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permit economics and advantages arising froma saving in oper- 
ating expenses and in time consumed, profitable alike to the 
boat owners and producers, 

These examples have animated the whole population of the 
territory tributary to these rivers, comprising one-third that of 
the State, for equal privileges. 

They can not understand why Marysville, Yuba City, Chico, 
Tehama, Red Bluff, Oroville, Biggs, Gridley, Colusa, Prince- 


ton, Knight’s Landing, Nicolaus, in the north, Galt, Walnut | 


Grove, Woodbridge, Lodi, Acampo, in the central portion, and 


Modesto, Newman, Hill’s Ferry, Merced, Fresno, Firebaugh’s, | 
Madera, Hanford, Visalia, and Bakersfield, in the south, to- | 


gether with the territory for which they are respectively cen- 
ters, should not have the free use of ahighway nature has placed 
ator near their doors. 

Some of these communities anxious to act now would then be 


ing as long as the statu quo is maintained in the higher waters 
of the system. 

The important fact that itis the interest of a community of 
workers—producers all—who figure in this necessity for an en- 
larged and more comprehensive plan of navigation, should have 
its weight before our engineer officers and Congress. 

But like many other sections, in addition to improvements 


tection from injury and possible destruction of the same, in- 
volving corresponding loss to commercial and other public in- 
terests, is the problem demanding attention and serious consid- 
eration. 

THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD—ADVENT OF THE PIONEDRS. 


Our early successes in mineral discoveries, the richest in his- 
tory, unfortunately created the impression that our coast was 
of no value for the purposes of civilization beyond the pastoral 
uses for which it had been ee and the acquisition of the 
precious metals then generous y poured forth from the recesses 
in which it had for ages abided the appointed hour to revivify 
the arteries of the world’s commercial life, and invite thither 
that noble band of pioneers who— 

Crossed the prairies as of old 
Their fathers crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 

This impression, and the race for fortune, heeded not the 
dangers of the future. 

Our Government, too, seems to have fallen into the groove 
with the same ease that the daring youths of the East con- 
tracted the California gold fever. 

It permitted the public lands to be thusexplored and worked, 
though still holding the fee; it encouraged them by laws, per- 
mitting canal and water rights to be located thereon; it recog- 
rized in its courts and by action of Congress the rules and reg- 
ulations adopted by mass meeting of miners governing the 
working and holding of mining claims, and finally passed laws 
in 1866 providing for the location, development, and sale of such 
lands for mining purposes on complying with the provisions 
thereof, one of which was that $500 worth of labor must be per- 
formed before patent could issue. 

How periormed? 

By the movement of soil for development purposes. 

or what object? 

The extraction of gold. 

How was it to be segregated from the general mass of earth? 

By the use of water. 

it must be presumed that our lawmakers had notice of so no- 
torious a fact as this was when thisrecognition was accorded that 
industry, and must likewise have known that the continual 
washing of earth thus moved would gradually accumulate in the 
ravines and creeks, to be taken up by the floods of winter and 
spring, and thus kept in motion until lodgment was found in the 
valleys and rivers. This was an inevitable result. 

ANOTHER SECRET DIVULGED, 

The wants of the seekers for gold brought into use the lands 
on hillside and valley. Thus the fertility and capabilities of 
soil and climate were made manifest. 

Thon it was that nature yielded up another secret of peren- 
nialcharacter, receiving renewed life as each year passed away. 
Then it was that, side by side with the exhibit of golden treas- 
ure to allure and entrance the newcomer and supply a greedy 
world, it unfolded to the admiring gaze of mankind nature’s 
storehouse, where peace and plenty should forever dwell a iid 
vine and fig tree, with wavin fieldsof grain and luscious fruits 
from every land and clime, and fromits domain the swift-winged 
messengers of the ocean and the iron horse of the plains would 
with precious cargoes take flight for the four corners of the 
earth to tempt the palate and satisfy the wants of man from the 
new-found Garden of Eden. 
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For a time the two interests were at peace, its votaries happy 
in each other’s company, and both thriving apace, unmindful 
that the elements were, in obedience to an inexorable law has- 
tening the hour when in legal array each would contest for mas. 
tery in a struggle, bitter and long, seeking protection for inter- 
ests acquired from a common source. ' 

The Government finally joining issue to protect then 
rivers, the outcome was that mining by the hydrauli 
was enjoined unless it could be carried on without injur 
lic or private interests. 

The decision of courts could not check 
the millions of cubic yards of débris already in the 


= dan, 


| united with the natural erosion and waste from our hills an i 
| mountains with which in eddies and in current the 


flood waters 


played as they deposited it here and there in the immediate 


2 | tributaries and the beds of the rivers on their way to the sea. 
encouraged to construct connecting canals, a useless undertak- | 


It is moving on, a menace tonavigation and already aninjury. 

rm: . : . . . . “ . 

This serious contingency and impending danger, as well as a 
desire to deal justly by the miners, prompted the introduction 


| and passage of the law creating the California Débris Commi 


sion already mentioned. 
Regulation was by all admitted to be a necessity if the navi 


gability of these rivers was to be preserved even in their inju 
; {pro | conditions. 
and maintenance of existing channels of communication, pro- | 


This commission, composed of well known and experienced 
officers of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, now on 
duty in California, the president of which ranks next in the 
eervice to Gen. Casey, the efficient Chief of Engineers, have 
had previous experience in examination of the injured rivers. 
Reports are on file embodying their views and recommenda- 
tions, from some of which it will be my pleasure to quotein sup- 
port of the attitude I have taken in committee and on this floor. 

The labors of this body and the resultof the operation of that 
law have been effective in correcting the river channels and 
arresting continued injury. Indeed, in my judgment, the true 
method of improving this system is to prevent the lodgment in 
the beds of the navigable rivers of the material now constantiy 
in motion and regulation within reasonable and proper bound 
of hydraulic mining. 

Necessarily these questions must be considered jointly, for the 
effect on one is intimately connected with the safety of the other, 
and the future of both depends on the success attending present 
operations. 

DEBRIS. 

I now quote without comment from the reports of the Secre- 
tary of War, submitted through the Chief of Engineers, based 
on examinations of competent officers of the Corps of Engineers 
in obedience to orders issued pursuant to law. 

Page 2488, 1881-82 (by Col. Mendell): 

The elevation of the bed gives a higher flood line, and as the Sacramento 
is bordered on eitherside by depressed basins some feet below the level of 
the banks, it Seems a possible consequence that atsome future time the river 
may leave its present bed and take a new course through the adjacent basin 
on one side or the other. 

Page 2577, 1882: 

The statement of the case presented in the preceding pages seems toesta 
lish the necessity for measures of remedy or alleviation even in the even 
that no further contribution be made to mining detritus in the beds of the 
streams. 


Page 5578, same report: 


+ 


It may be added that the conservation of existing faciliti 
; ? 


ies for navigation 
equally requires restraintof the flow of sand and gravel, and thatnoimprove 
ment of the channels can be expected until this result shall be 
Under all circumstancesrestraint isthe firstand essential steptoany pro, 
whether of alleviation, conservation, or improvement 


Page 3021, same report: 

The navigation of the rivers in the Sacramento Valley has been injured 
* * * Tho injury has been caused by the deposition of vast quantities of 
mining débris in the beds. In addition there are vast deposits of material 
lying in the cafions and in the plains below the foothills, portions of which 
will be carried down during floods and eventually lodge in the streams 

It is proposed to improve the rivers, first, by restraining the débris now 
lodged in the cafions of the Yuba and Bear, and in the plains below by dams 
and other restraining works; second, by contracting the width of therivers 
by brush wing dams in their beds. 


Volume 4, page 2487, 1889: 

Below Marysville both the Sacramento and Feather Rivers continue to de- 
teriorate. The material mined and dumped into these rivers and their 
tributaries years ago is gradually but surely making its way downstream 
to the injury of navigation. 


Volume 5, page 2997, 1890: 

In the early stages of placer mining no particular attention was p rid to 
the effect that the dumping of the débris in the cafions would have upon t he 
river channels and adjacent lands in the valleys below. The material first 
found lodgment in the gulches and beds of the streams adjacent tothe mines, 
to be removed farther down with the winter freshets. 


Page 3006, same report: 


Since the cessation of hydraulic mining no material has been legitimately 
contributed to these streams. The increasing filling below has been caused 
by material brought down from the upper reaches during freshets. 
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In ad n to the millions of yar of deposit in the 1 
there are also millions of yards of sandin the Yuba and 
their tributa 3 in proximity to the Feather River,and durin j 
many t isand yards are washed annually into the Feather Liver. 

These silt-laden ters, loaded to their utmost capacity, have no oppor- 
tunity to scour out any channel for themselves. On the contrary, under 
these circumstances t are filling up their beds rather than deepening 
them. Hence one of the first steps in any plan for the improvement of this 
river requires the id flow in the tributaries to be restrained. It is be- 
lieved that is can be » effectually by means of barriers or dams built 
in the bed of the Yuba and Bear Rivers. 

COST OF RESTRAINMENT 


Volume 2. 

Narrows Dam, on Yuba River, cost per cubic yard stored, thirty-nine 
hundrecths of 1 cent. 

Dams at De Guerre Point, Yuba River, cost per cubic } 

irst dam, eighty one-hundredths of 1 cent. 

Second dam, three hundred and twenty-six one-thousandths of 1 cent 

Third dam, three hundred and sixty-one one-thousandths of I cent. 

Van Geisen Dam, Bear River, cost per cubic yard stored, twenty-nine one- 
hundredths of 1 cent 

The advants of this method asagainst the more costly one 
of dredging will be readily recognized. 


AMOUNT OF MATERIAL IN TRIBUTARIES. 
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For 8 or 10 miles above Marysville the bed of the Yuba River is a sand 
bank several miles in width, the height of which is a few feet above the ad- 
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MORE COOPERATION. 


It also passed a law providing for a commissioner of public 
works, to take into consideration the drainage problem and sys- 
tematic building of levees for the protection of land, which is 
recommended by our engineers, with the remark that— 


The United States is concerned that the levee system should be properly 
aligned and be adequate to the duty required of it, namely: To compel the 
flood waters to follow the course of the river channel and thereby scour an 


improved water way. 

The pe commissioner, Hon. A. H. Rose, has been ener- 
getically at work with capable engineers in devising a suitable 
plan to recommend to the next session of the Legislature. 

Under the law organizing the Débris Commission joint meet- 
ings with commissioners of the State for consultation were pro- 


vided, so that systematic work might be accomplished. 
OUR REQUEST BASED ON PRECEDENT. 


It was no new departure in river and harbor legislation that 
we sought, but the application of the same treatment awarded 
to the Chippewa River, where for years we have given aid. 


SANDS RESTRAINED IN CHIPPEWA RIVER AND IN LAKE MICHIGAN HARBORS. 


The object there is to prevent the erosion of the high sand 
banks or bluffs on the Chippewa River below Eau Claire, and 
thereby relieve the channels of this river and of the Mississippi 
below the junction of the two streams from the masses of sand 
contributed by those banks. , 

On the east shore of Lake Michigan restrainment of sands is 
the general treatment, as will be seen by the report made in 
1890 by Maj. William Ludlow, of the ney of Engineers. (See 
House Executive Document No. 1, part 2, Fifty-first Congress, 
first session.) He says: 


There are some considerations relative to the construction and regulation 
of the harbors on the east shore of Lake Michigan which are of importance 
as affecting the methods and details of construction and the provision for 
their maintenance and protection. 

The coast is characteristically a sandy one. Enormous dunes comer 
the foreshore, and the beach and bed of the lake are of the same material. 
The sand is fine, and easily set in motion by a moderate movement either of 
wind or water, and during the gales that occur with uency and violence 
the quantities of sand transported along the coast are beyond the possibil- 
ity of computation. Here, then, is an active, unwearying force, perpetually 
at work to close an entrance or constructa bar, and the history of the harbors 
in question is almost one of constant, and sometimes futile, endeavor to 
counteract the destroying agencies oppos their construction. 

The estimates for the ensuing fiscal year, it will be observed, seek to make 


rovision for this —ueretire need. They cover the construction of sand 


efenses where neede 

I would not have it understood, however, that because we did 
not succeed in getting all we wanted we do not appreciate that 
which has been obtained. 

I will append to my remarks a table showing all appropria- 
tions for California to date. 

This bill lays the foundation for important new aerate and 
provides immediately for others, the tendency of which will be, 
when completed, to better protect navigation and extend its 
benefits. 

In this respect we have shared better than usual. 

The following statement will bear out this assertion: 


SURVEY FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
Old River, branch of the San Joaquin River. 


This is an important arm of the main stream, and was favor- 
ably recommended in the last annual report of the engineers in 
charge. 


EXAMINATIONS TO DETERMINE NECESSITY FOR IMPROVEMENT OR PROTEC- 
TION TO EXISTING WORKS. 


American River, to prevent sand flow into the Sacramento. 

This river enters the latter at right angles near the city of 
Sacramento. The report of the Secretary of War (Engineers), 
1891, volume 2, part 5, page 3006, shows there was in its bed at 
that time 49,000,000 cubic yards of sand constantly in action. 

Sacramento City has been compelled to raise an already high 
levee protection within the last two years. The high-water 
mark during ordinary wet seasons has of recent years exceeded 
the record of the greatest flood known in its history. Thehope 
is entertained that suitable methods will be recommended to 
rectify the channei defects at its mouth, and that steps will be 
taken to stop the flow of sand with suitable barriers. 

Steamboat Channel, and from junction thereof with Sacramento River to 
mouth of said river, with a view to improvement, enlargement of navigable 
channel, and to increase capacity for flood discharge. 

In former years the upper river discharged its flood waters 
through what is known as Steamboat Channel, then used by 
steamers of deep draft, it being six miles shorter and then 
the main outlet. Since the closing of its mouth the discharge 
of the Sacramento River has been checked and the scouring ca- 

ity of the current lessened for a considerable distance above 
his point. Its reopening and the enlargment of the channel 
after its junction with the present river will greatly aid the 
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river to rectify its channel and better its condition generally 
for the benefit of all interests. P 

San Joaquin River above mouth of Stanislaus, including closure of sloughs 
to a height sufficient to maintain channel during low-water period. " 

This is a reéxamination, Maj. Huer, engineer in charge, havy- 
ing reported adversely in 1892, 

The examination was then made at the lowest stage of water. 
He says that— 

The two interests—navigation and irrigation—in this section conflict with 
each other. 

On the other hand, the board of commissioners on the irrica- 
tion of this valley submitted to Congress in 1874 a report in 
which, after a thorough study of the problem, it is stated that 

It has been supposed by some persons that the withdrawal of large quan- 
tities of water from the Sacramento and San Joaquin Riversand from their 
tributaries and the appropriation of these waters to purposes of irrigation 
would be inconsistent with the navigation of these rivers. 

The supposition is natural; but anomalous as it may seem, the experience 
of the extensive irrigation of the plains of India and of Italy would seem to 
contradict it. 

It was also the opinion of the examining engineer that the 
closure of sloughs would not permit low-water navigation. 

Since then [ am informed by Mr. Corcoran, from whom I have 
already quoted, that three of the six sloughs had been partially 
closed, with the result that the water was deepened ten inches. 
It was his opinion that the closing of the remainder would re- 
store the original channel. 

The navigation company, represented by Mr. Corcoran, and a 
competitor, in the season of 1893, with a little expense for snag- 
ging, transported from portions of the upper San Joaquin River 
27,860 tons; Tuolumne River, 4,394 tons; Merced River, 2,500 tons. 

The two rivers last mentioned were also adversely reported by 
the same officer. 

The progress made under these conditions induced the com- 
mittee in the present bill to provide for snagging operations on 
these streams, and to give them another opportunity to make 
the necessary showing. 


STORAGE OF WATER. 


Maj. Heuer, in said report, by his objections based on the 
peaieliy of water in the dry season and excess in the winter and 
spring, suggests the application of the policy pursued at the head 
waters of the Mississippi, where water is stored in dams to in- 
crease the depth at low-water period in the river. 

Tulare Lake, with an area of 700 square miles, half the sizo 
of Rhode Island, and Lakes Kern and Buena Vista, aggregating 
44 square miles, might be utilized for impounding purposes, thus 
decreasing the flow in times of flood, and increasing the supply 
in summer for both navigation andirrigation, The Débris Com- 
mission, of which he is an able and useful member, is authorized 
by the law creating it to investigate and report on the feasibility 
and practicability of this scheme. No better work can be in- 
augurated by the Government; and asstorage is possible, though 
not so favorable, in the Sacramento Valley, I hope some consid- 
eration will be given to the matter. 

Feather River, above Marysville. 

This stream is navigated a portion of the season with small 
boats. Alittle attention would enable the country around Biggs 
and Gridley, where extensive fruit interests have recently been 
developed, to make profitable use of the privilege thus created. 

Georgiana River. 

An arm of the Sacramento, connecting through the Mokelumne 
with the San Joaquin River. Deep water is obtainable here. 
Removal of snags only necessary to make it navigable. Walnut 
Grove, including an important part of Sacramento County, wou ld 
be served by this improvement. 

Suisun Creek. 

Taps a rich section in Solano County. 
attention. 


OTHER LOCALITIES IN THE STATE—EXAMINATIONS. 


San Francisco Harbor, for remoual of obstructions therein and in the ap- 
proaches thereto, consisting of sunken rocks dangerous to navigation. 
Napa River, between North and South Vallejo, to keep channel open. 


SAN RAFAEL CREEK. 
Harbors of El Moro and Mendocino; and a survey of Crescent City Harbor 
NEW WORK PROVIDED ON RIVER SYSTEM WITH NECESSARY APPROPRIA 


TIONS. 
Snagg 


’ 


Present facilities need 


ing and other necessary work between Tehama and 
Redding, on the Sacramento, $10,000; on the San Joaquin and 
tributaries, above the city of Stockton, a like amount. 

Bear River is placed under similar treatment as that now ac- 
corded the Yuba with beneficial effects. 

On the Mokelumne River snagging is to be extended to 
county bridge at, Thornton’s. 

Provision is also made in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War for a cut-off toavoid Shanghai Bend in the Feather River, 
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anda double cut-off beginning in Mormon Slough, thence across 
Stockton Channel to San Joaquin River to prevent deposit of 
sediment in said channel. 

I will endeavor to secure favorable action on a resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to visit the Pa- 
cificcoast so that existing and proposed works may be thoroughly 
investigated. The Senate has authorized the Committee on 
Commerce to do this during the coming recess. I promise the 
committee the hearty welcome of California. 


A CONTRAST. 


It is safe to assert thut interests of the magnitude already de- 
scribed would not long remain with precedents already estab- 
lished, or even without them, unattended, if situated eastof the 
Rocky Mountains, where not only nature’s water ways are made 
serviceable, but where she has failed to anticipate future needs, 
shipcanalsarecons.ructed. There, impediments in topography 
are annihilated with locks and dams, shifting sands permanently 
restrained, and icy barriers made to conform to the will of man. 
There the increasing demandsof commerce are anticipated years 
in advance by lowering the depths of channels and increasing 
their width, all in pursuance to a wholesome public policy whose 
gratifying results under an exceptionally able, scientific, and 
economical management has proven that no money appropriated 
by the Government contributes more to the general welfare than 
that disbursed in pursuance of the river and harbor laws. 

Why, San Francisco Harbor, yielding millions of revenue, has 
since our admission received the munificent sum of $111,000, 
while the State, in order to meet the necessities of commerce, 
foreign and domestic, has been compelled, at an ——— 
exceeding $10,000,000, mostly spent in doing that which we have 
for years done for the harbors of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Duluth, and an hundred other places, though San Francisco is 
outranked as an exporting port by only the three first named. 
Atan expense of over $4,000,000 she has about completed a sea 
wall around the whole water front, which will secure better and 
safer facilities to marine interests. 

Animmense amount of dredging is made necessary by this 
new system, not only in construction, but in its maintenance. 
If I mistake not, we are building some of these works and do- 
ing the dredging intended to accomplish the same purpose at 
national! expense. 

The commercial community of San Francisco could with ab- 
solute justice exclaim:. Why this discrimination? Why should 
California create facilities for an extensive foreign commerce, 
a custom-house, a navy-yard, a revenue service, naval and light- 
house establishments, arsenals—one on inland waters—military 
depots and posts, when these very government agencies, fewer 
in number and of much less importance, are made the excuse 
for harbor improvements elsewhere in the United States? 

It is not that we would have you deny these benefits to the 
communities now their recipients, Mr. Speaker, that they are 
referred to, but to call attention to the suggestion that under a 
government based on the principles of ‘‘equal rights to all, special 

rivileges to none,” California should not be subject to “equal 
urdens” without the compensating benefits of ‘‘equal privileges.” 


Statement of Congressional appropriations for rivers and harbors of Cali- 





Sornia. 
Appro- | Appro- 
Date of | Dateof| pria- riations | Total 
earliest | other tions ifty-sec-| appro- 
Localities. appro- | appro- | upto ond and pria- 
pria- ria- | and in- Fifty- | tions to 
tion. tions. | cluding |thirdCon-| date. 
1890. gresses. 
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Date of | Dateof pria- feed Total 
earliest | other tions | Pifty-sec-| appro- 
Localities. appro- | appre upto | ondand | pria 
pria- ria and in- Fifty tions to 
tion. tions cluding | third Con date 
1890 gresses 
Petaluma Creek $16, 000 
Do 14, 000 
Do 2. 000 
Do 4 000 
Do £10, 000 
citi. 15, 000 
#641, 000 
Napa Creek 7, 500 
Do 10, 000 
Do 4, 000 
a —-—__— 21, 500 
San Francisco Harbor 75, 000 
Re ciahen ei a a, Bees 11, 000 
- — = _ 86, 000 
Humbold 80, 000 
Do. 62, 500 
Do. | 75,000 
Do... 125, 000 
Do 80, 000 
Do 150, 000 
Do. 52zz, 000 
a 1, 004, 504 
Oakland Harbor 415, 000 
Tis dicen antennae arenas 1880 120, 000 
MA i hc cka cd acaescoiclieihesied Bd ple 1882 | 200,000 |. 
DUO dasned aacndadeadnibed celal Hated 1884 139, 600 
it eae | a 1886 60,000 |. . 
eee ciettintinn cnciitents thie ake | ee eeuge 1888 | 350,000 
di salnci ins caieeatimene See 1890 | 250,000 |____. 
a es 1892 i 150, 000 
Peete tn ndacesaaminesdinadiibicnslsniies en 1894 100, 000 
— — 1,784 600 
San Diego Harbor.........- 1852 |..... | 111,000 
Eineewnedanl scents aia amar | 1886 5, 000 
ia a a ease 1888 { {= 
I ication ttle ds | ed eiectioedl 1890 69, 500 x 
Do. an siete Sees SN Bide 50, 000 
Bice cdiabtabetaadinnlnnscincim 1894 ae Fe 50. 000 
—— 277, 500 
San Luis Obispo Harbor 
(Port Harford) ........... 1888 |_.... 25, 000 |...... 
No ainca nibbled acaetahcnins entenctc ens 1890 | 40,000 |... 
RRR OE ee | Se Eek 30, 000 
We avinratisccics uke a } 1804 40, 000 
a ene l i) inn) 
Wilmington Harbor (San 
| aa 1879 ii 487, 000 
Dect lls ita a ahi at Nii 1880 4) = 
BN Caz hiitaateiscmnncadtiaie ae 1881 23, 000 | 
i ee a rs oe | 1882 | 100,000 |_._._. 
I cin dbielaniaRimiacele te 1884 50, 000 
PRR ADS sere 1886 7} mnbeeeeay 
 witeinianan otra mateo 1888 90,000 |... 
OP cai aetna cadddedaminilniceaaa abe 1890 34,000 |... 
SE ad hades Kinard iin tlds SF ioatetinenedn } 51, 000 
a | 955, COO 
3, 000 
Ml in ee 
7, 400 
| | eee 
- aa sane 28, 400 
Grand total to date. -[ooceeecee|-eeeee nee | blag 5, 505, 250 
} | 


a Average annual Spyneueinttcs for Sacramento and Feather Rivers for 
fifteen years ending with 1890, #33,000; since 1800, $66,250, or an increase of 
over 50 per cent. 

b Average annual appropriation for San Joaquin River for fourteen years 
ending with 1890, $18,482; since 1890, $28,750, or an increase of over 40 per cent. 

¢Humboldt Harbor was placed under the continuous contract system in 
1892, with authority in the Secretary of War to enter into a contract for im- 
provement in a sum not to exceed $1,565,115. 


Sugar Experiments in California, 
SPEECH 
Or 
HON. A. CAMINETTI, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 
On the bill (H., R. 6937) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1495. 

Mr. CAMINETTTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the provisions of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill of 1893 the Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to make experiments in the production of sugar cane 
in the swamp lands of the San Joaquin or Sacramento Valleys. 
Prof. E. J. Wickson, one of the professors of agriculture in the 
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University of California, was selected to locate the site and as- 
sume charge of operations in behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Union Island, in thedeltaof the San Joaquin River, was chosen, 
after an examination of soiland climaticconditions. It is acces- 
sible by land and water communication. This location is ad- 
mirable for distribution by steamers of seed cane to all sections 
of the navigable waters of the two valleys, and also for the re- 
turn thereto of the ripe cane, for crushing at the Government 
mill, which will be constructed at the station, for acomplete and 
thorough trial, not only for cane but beets as well. 

There is now a small tract in cane which, so far, is meeting 
all expectations. 

A portion o! the site being adapted to the cultivation of rice, 
was utilized for that purpose, the results so far being satisfac- 
tory. Sugar beets and flax were also tried. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chemist of the Department, in charge of 
sugar experiments, visited the station last June. He expresses 
himself gratified with the result so far obtained, although he 
says the planting was somewhat late for that climate. If the 
fall frosts do not interfere with the ripening process, he believes 
the experiment will be successful. As the calla lily and gera- 
nium flourish unprotected throughout the winter in the vicin- 
ity, it is thought that the cane, a hardier plant, will do likewise. 

As to rice, he is positive that it is adapted to that section and 
will prove a profitable crop. 

From an examination of the conditions in the sugar and rice 
growing sections of the South, [ have never entertained any 
doubt of their successful cultivation in California. 

I look forward to the time when much of our idle lands and 
unprofitable wheat fields will, from this little beginning on Union 
Island and the attention it will command under its efficient 
management, be successfully devoted to the growth of these 
crops, of which in the aggregate we do not produce the quan- 
tity required for home consumption. 

A continuance of these experiments should be maintained un- 
til the area of production is sufficient to meet the domestic de- 
mand for sugar, thus keeping in our country $150,000,000 an- 
nually which now goes into foreign hands. 


Protection to Forest Reservations. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 119) to protect public forest reservations. 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The objects of the bill, in so far as they pro- 
vide for the preservation of our forests, meet a public necessity, 
especially in the arid and semi-arid regions of the country. 

Our public land policy has always been a mistake, full of 
abuses of the ney. of the people. The homestead law and 
the location of mineral lands in limited quantities should have 
been the only method of disposition. 

The passage of the timber land law particularly was little 
less than a crime. 

The experience of history for ages pointing to the necessity 
for their protection for the general welfare, and warning us by 
the desolate wastes caused by a disregard of this public duty 
in the Old World to guard these treasures of nature, should have 
been suflicient to have defeated this attempt to wrest them from 
the people. 

Commercial timber only, under proper regulation, should have 
been disposed of, the balance, together with the land, retained 
for renewal and constant supply for coming generations. 

The great parks set aside in California, where private inter- 
ests are injuriously affected, should be investigated without de- 
lay. If thereafter it should appear that these private rights are 
actually required to carry out the original objects of their cre- 
ation as sath, they should be purchased; while on the contrary, 
if not needed, a speedy rectification of the boundaries of the 
parks should follow. 

Notwithstanding that the late Capt. A. E. Wood, United States 
Army, in charge of the Yosemite Park under detail of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has repeatedly recommended a change 
of the boundaries, as it incloses about 65,000 acres of patented 
lands, including farms and mines, it has been impossible to ob- 
tain favorable action thereon. 

Objection is urged even where a measure clothes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with power to act, if after due investigation 
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he believes a change should be made. That was tho fate of a 
bill I introduced concerning the Yosemite Reservation. How- 
ever, the Secretary of the Interior has ordered an investigation 
to be immediately commenced, in which the settlers and people 
affected are to be heard. 

Care should be exercised in making selections of territory for 
these purposes. No lands containing mineral, or those capable 
of use for agricultural purposes, stock-raising, or any useful oc- 
cupation not contrary to the objects aimed at by the establish- 
ment of such park or reservation, should be included therein. 


Arid Lands. 


SPEECH 
° OF 


HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 

On the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 5575) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fisca! 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of irrigation is one that has re- 
ceived careful consideration in the State of California. Prov- 
ress has attended the experiment inaugurated by the provisions 
of what is known as the ‘‘ Wright law,” under district organiza- 
tions. It is purelyan association of the owners of a defined body 
of land capable of being irrigated from a common source, and 
the system provided by taxation on the realty of the district. 
In this way works of great magnitude of a nature calculated to 
meet the wants of the community are constructed. Authority 
is vested in the organization to transact the ordinary business to 
acquire water rights and privileges, construct necessary canals, 
issue bonds, etc. Quite a number are in full operation and gen- 
erally have met with success, 

The growing interest in this question in Congress is gratifying 
to those whg represent arid sections of the country. 

The proposition to donate 1,000,000 acres of land to each of 
the public land States under proper limitations and guards is 
evidence that at last the country is awakened to a conception 
of the fact that opportunities for homes for the people on the 

ublic domain are difficult to obtain in any large number except 

n the arid and semi-arid regions, and that to make them serve 
the purposes of settlement something must be done to provide 
irrigating facilities. 

It is well, Mr. Speaker, that if we are to enter into this work 
we should carefully avoid the mistakes made when other land 
grants to States and individuals were enacted into law. 

With this object in view the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands has restricted the operation of the 
donation so that the fate that has befallen many of its predeces- 
sors will not again abuse the liberality of the people. 

In this era of great undertakings and extensive combines 
some people sneer at a plan involving only a million acres of 
land which in turn must be disposed of to actual settlers in lim- 
ited quantities. Tho amount is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, if the various States will in good faith proceed to solve 
what to them is an important matter. 

Another step at this session to aid in this work will be found 
in the agreement reached under the bill to permit the sale of 
storage reservoir sites on unentered public lands under certain 
conditions. The objscts of a bill introduced by me to enable 
irrigation districts in California to secure the use of storage 
sites for irrigation, mining, or other useful purposes has prac- 
tically been agreed upon, as the following will show: 


Src. 5. That any State, or any county or district organization duly or- 
ganized under the laws of any State or Territory, may apply for any of the 
storage reservoir sites, not reserved by the United States, situated on un- 
entered public lands, for the storage of water for irrigating, mining, or 
other useful purpose, whereupon the Secretary of the Interior shall set 
aside and withdraw from —_ sale or other disposition such site or sites, 
and permit the use thereof for either or all of such purposes: Provided, That 
after the site is set aside. nonuser or abandonment thereof before or after 
the completion of the works thereon for a period of two years shall forfeit 
all rights and privileges thereto, together with all improvements, to the 
United States: And provided further, That mineral lands shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act. 


Under existing laws State, county, or district governments can 
not purchase land direct from the Government. Numeroussites 
exist in the mountain regions of California and throughout the 
arid sections suitable for storage purposes, which, if the section 
I have read becomes a law, will be an important acquisition to 
the people and a great aid in the development of irrigation cu- 
terprises. 
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—_———. simaitaemmitiatiiimaiaitiigaeabaatiaaataiiaiiuaiaiiaaaa 
The Tariff. It will thus be seen that free raw materials and a justand fearless reyula 
tion and reduction of the tariff to meet the changed conditions would carry 
to every humble home in the land blessings of increased comfort and cheaper 
SS living. 
+ om THE STRUGGLE SHOULD BE CONTINUED 
S I E E C H The millions of our countrymen who have fought bravely and well for 
OF tariff reform should be exhorted tocont 1e the struggle, boldly challenging 
to open warfare, and constantly guarding against the treachery and half 
T - y TymMmmM heartedness in their camp. m0 eget: 
HO N J O ai N D I W I | T W ARNER Tariff reform will not be settled until it is honestly fairly settled in 
” e - > the i aay ‘ n tha nat af a nat © amd tne . y } 
he interest and to the benefit of a patient and long-suffering rhe 
OF NEW YORK, Yours, very truly 
GROVER CLEVELAIID 
Hon. T. C. CATCHINGS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of the general leave to 
print, not to reiterate my own views—for I doubt if thereis any- 
one to whom they would be of interest who does not already 
know them—but rather to add here my hearty ‘‘Amen ” to ideas 
expressed more forcibly and happily than I am able to voice 
them, and which I quote: 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S LETTER. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, August 27, 1894. 

My DEAR Str: Since the conversation I had with you and Mr. CLARKE of 
Alabama, afew days ago, in regard to my action upon the tariff bill now be- 
fore me, I have given the subject further and most serious consideration. 
The result is [am more settled than ever in the determination to allow 
the bill to become a law without my signature. 

When the formation of legislation which it was hoped would embody 
Democratic ideas of tariff reform was lately entered upon by the Congress, 
nothing was further from my anticipation than a result which I could not 
promptly and enthusiastically indorse. 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of the utmost disappointment that [submit 
to a denial of this privilege. 

Ido not claim to be better than the masses of my party, nor do I wish to 
avoid any responsibility which,on account of the passage of this law, I 
ought to bear as a member of the Democratic organization. Neither will I 

ermit myself to be separated from my party to such an extent as might be 

plied by my veto of tariff legislation which, though disappointing, is still 
chargeable to Democratic effort. But there are provisions in this bill which 
are not in line with honest tariff reform, and it contains inconsistencies and 
crudities which ought not to appear in tariff laws, or laws of any kind. Be- 
sides, there were, a8 you and I well know, incidents accompanying the pas- 
sage of the bill through the Congress which made every sincere tariff re- 
former unhappy, while influences surrounded it in its later stages and in- 
terfered with its final construction which ought not to be recognized or tol- 
erated in Democratic tariff-reform counsels. 

And yet, notwithstanding all its vicissitudes and all the bad treatment it 
received at the hands of pretended friends, it presents a vast improvement 
over existing conditions. It will certainly lighten many tariff burdens that 
now rest heavily upon the people. Itis not only a barrier against the return 
of mad protection, but it furnishes a vantage ground from which must be 
waged further aggressive operations against protected monopoly and gov- 
ernmental favoritism. 

I take my place with the rank and file of the Democratic party who be- 
lieve in tariff reform and who know what it is, who refuse to accept the re- 
sults of this bil) as the close of the war, who are not blinded to the fact that 
the livery of Democratic tariff reform has been stolen and worn in the serv- 
ice of Republican protection, and who have marked the places where the 
deadly blight of treason has blasted the councils of the brave in their hour 
of might. 

INFLUENCE OF THE TRUSTS. 


The trusts and combinations—the communism of pelf—whose machina- 
tions have prevented us from reaching the success we deserved, should not 
be forgotten nor forgiven. We shall recover from our astonishment at 
their exhibition of power, and if then the question is forced upon us whether 
they shal! submit to the free legislative will of the people's representatives 
or shall dictate the laws which the people must obey, we will accept and 
settle that issue as one involving the integrity and safety of American in- 
stitutions. 

Llove the principles of true Democracy because they are founded in pa- 
triotism and upon justice and fairness toward all interests. I am proud of 
my party organization because it is conservatively sturdy and persistent 
in the enforcement of its principles. Therefore I do not despair of the ef 
forts made by the House of Representatives to es the bill already 
passed by further legislation and to have engrafted upon it such modifica- 
tions as will more nearly meet Democratic hopes and aspirations. 

I cannot be mistaken as to the necessity of free raw materials as the foun- 
dation of logical and sensible tariff reform. The extent to which this is rec- 
ognized in the legislation already secured is one of its encouraging and re- 
deeming features; but it is vexatious to recall that while free coal and iron 
ore have been denied us, a recent letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
discloses the fact that both might have been made free by the annual sur- 
render of only about $700,000 of unnecessary revenue. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


Iam sure that there is acommon habit of underestimating the impor- 
tance of free raw materials in tariff legislation, and of regarding them as 
only related to concessions to be made to our manufacturers. The truth is, 
their influence is so far-reaching that if disregarded a complete and benefi- 
cent scheme of tariff can not be successfully inaugurated. 

When we give to our manufacturers free raw materials we unshackle 
American enterprise and ingenuity, and these will open the doors of foreign 
markets to the reception of our wares, and give opportunity for the contin- 
uous and remunerative employment of American Seer. 

With materials cheapenec by their freedom from tariff charges the cost of 
their product must be correspondingly cheapened. Whereupon, justice and 
fairness to the consumer would demand that the manufacturers be obliged 
tosubmit to such a readjustment and modification of the tariff upon their 
finished goods as would secure to the people the benefit of the reduced cost 
of their manufacture and shield the consumer against the exaction of in- 
@rdinate profits. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON’S SPBECH 

The honor to which you summon me to-day is not a new one for! t 
ceive at your generous hands. So many times has it come to me in 
past—never coldly nor grudgingly—that I should vainly seek for new an 
stronger language in which to assure you of my increasing gratitude fox 
your approvaland support. Butif fitting and sufficing words are slow to 
come, I beg you not to doubt that [am more deeply moved and more affec 





tionately touched by your affection to-day than Lhave ever been before. That 
action comes at the end of one of the greatest and most monstrous strug 
gles that has marked our political history, and it comes in such &@ Way as to 


stamp with your approval, as constituents and Democrats, the services 
which your representative was called upon to render for the supremacy ot 
Democratic principles and the fulfillment of Democratic pledges 

It is no mock affectation—for nothing could be more blameworthy or crim 
inalon my part on this occasion—but the simple candor which is due fr 
me to you, when I say that but for what seemed a duty anda call growin: 
out of that struggle, I should gladly ask at your hands an honorabk 
charge from further public service, and permission to take my place once 
again in the ranks of the militant andever-faithful Democrats of the Second 
Congressional district. 

In other campaigns I have accepted this trust at your hands with a full 
knowledge of the labor and strain required for a thorough canvass of 4 large 
and so strongly contested a district as our own, but always with confidence 
in my ability to meet that labor and strain. To-dayI can not have that 
fidence, and in view of the largeand dangerous drafts made upon my strength 
and health, I should be constrained to ask at your hands some remission of 
the labors of public canvassing which I heretofore greatly enjoyed. I shall 
not, however, be a drone in the approaching contest, and shallspare no effort 
to meet personally, if not upon the hustings, as many of the people as I can 


THE FIGHT FOR TARIFF REFORM. 


Fellow-citizens, this is enough for me to say of apersonal nature. There 
are other thoughts that fill yourmindsto-day. Boundless as is your feeling 
for me, it is something beyond kindness to me which has gathered this great 
convention and great assemblage. The Congress which adjourned yester 
day was charged by the people with a duty, clear, unmistakable, transcend 
ant, to secure from the grasp of private and selfish hands the power of Fed 
eral taxation; to lift from the backs of the American people that burden of 
tribute to privilege and monopoly which, under thirty years of Republican 
legislation, has grown constantly heavier until it far exceeded the legitimate 
and necessary taxation for the support of Government: to reclaim and make 
forever sure that heritage of American youth, which is the true meaning 
and priceless boon of Democratic institutions—equal opportunity in a land 
of equal rights. 

This was the inspiring mission which the Democratic party had long 
sought from the American people power anid authority to perform. Tothis 
mission the immediate representatives of the people gave themselves ear 
nestly and faithfully. In that work they were at all times cheered and en 
couraged by their great leader, who, for eight yearsin defeat and victory, 
had led in the movementfor tariff’ reform. While hescrupulously abstained 
from interference with the work of those intrusted with the reform legisla 
tion, he was insistent, in seasonand out of season, in urging that the pledges 
on which we had come into power should be fulfilled in the letter and in the 
spirit, and that the blessings of reduced and just taxation should be fully 
and honestly secured to the American people. 











A GREAT WORK. 


In this great work your own Representative, thanks to your kindn¢ in 
granting him a long public service, Was assigned an important and most 
arduous part No man could fitly undertake to frame a revenue bill for a 
nation of 70,000,000 people. unsurpassed in worth and in the magnitude and 
variety of their industral and commercial interests, to purge monopoly from 
that system, to replace class exaction by public taxation, privilege by equal- 
ity, to lighten the burden of the people, secure larger rewards for their la- 
bor and freer play for their industry, without being appalled by the great- 
ness of the trust committed to him, and the thickening difficulties in the 
way of its successful performance. 

No man could worthily approach such a work without putting away from 
him any petty personal ambition and any selfish concern for his own polit- 
ical future. Noman could hope for any measure of real success who was 
not willing to devote to such a task every power of body and mind, with an 
humble invocation for strength and wisdom from the unfailing source of 
strength and wisdom. 

I can not ciaim to have arisen to the full height of this duty, but I have 
never faltered in the belief that you, my friends and constituents, expected 
and desired me to enter upon my work in this spirit and in this spirit to 
persevere toits close. I knew that you were tariff reformers withou r 
vation; I knew that the Democrats of West Virginia were not 
ists for West Virginia and reformers and free-traders for other States ut 
even if I had known otherwise I should not have gone aside one step from 
what was to me the clear pathway of duty to all the people 








A VARYING STRUGGLE. 


You know, for you have followed with watchful interest the varying his- 
tory of our attempt at tariff reform. You have followed with rising hopes 
and hearty approval the action of the House of Kepresentativesin the fram- 
ing and passage of a measure bearing the badges of Democratic principles 
and fraught with promised benefits to all the people. You have followed 
with waning hopes and angry disapproval the tedious and tortuous passaze 
of that bill through the Senate and have seen that despite a nominal Dem- 
ocratic majority in that body, the great trusts and monopolies were still 
able to write their taxes, as they have done under Republican rule in some 
of its most important schedules. The burden upon you is the same whether 


they use a Democratic or a Republican hand as their amanuensis, but the 
wrong to you ts infinitely greater when those who bear the commission of 
your own party thus prove faithless to its highest duties. 
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I need not recite to 7 the successive steps, the material and baneful alter- 
ations through which the House bill quietly passed into a law yesterday 
morning without the signature and approval of the President, who was 
elected upon the issue of tariff reform, and who anticipated as the signal 
triumph and historic achievement of his Administration the privilege of 
affixing his name to a genuine and thorough reform bill. 

You know by what influences this was broughtabout. The country knows 
and history will know where to put the responsibility for our partial fail- 
ure to redeem our pledges to the people, and our partial failure to dislodge 
the great privileged interests from our tariff. Iam not sure that this very 
failure may not be the harbinger and assuranceof a speedier and more com- 
plete triumph of commercial free¢om than the smooth and unobstructed 
passage of the House bill would have been. 


THE PEOPLE AROUSED, 


The American people are aroused, as hardly anything else could have 
aroused them, to the deadly menace which protection begets to the purity 
and the very existence of free government. 

They have seen a single great trust, empowered by our tariff laws to con- 
trol the production anc sale of a necessary of life, parceling out the country 
with its partners, and using its law-made wealth and power to thwart the 
best efforts of the people to reduce their own taxation. They have seen it 
hold > Congress for weeks, and have heard its representatives boldly de- 
clare that there would be no tariff bill in which their interests were not pro- 
tected, and they have realized the final fulfillment of the boast. 

When the sugar trust thus challenges the American people to a contest 
of strength its days are numbered; its temporary triumph is its speedier 
and more complete overthrow, and withits overthrow will vanish its sister 
brood of monopolies that are strong through its support. 

But, my friends, thereis a brighter side to this picture. With all its mani- 
fold failures, its final retention of many protective duties, its objectionable 
sugar schedule, and its excessive duties on cottons and woolens and metals, 
the new bill carries in it very substantial relief to the people, and must be 
accepted as a substantial beginning of thorough and progressive tariff re- 
form. It means cheaper clothing, cheaper tools, cheaper pottery, and many 
other necessaries for the people. 

It means freer and larger commerce with those nations that buy our for- 
eign products, and omen? better markets for our farmers. It means 
a transfer of some of the burdens of government from what goes out for the 
daily purchase of the necessaries of life to that which comes in over and 
above the amount needed for such p If we denounce some of its 
duties and rates, it is because what may be much lower than the duties and 
rates of the McKinley bill are yet enormities in a Democratic bill. 


A VANTAGE GROUND GAINED. 


But, as the President well said, we have gained a van ground, from 
which we shall continue to shell the camp of money. he day of mad 
protection is over inthiscountry; McKinleyism disappear as a dark and 

ideous blight from our statute books. The fight will go on, not maybe in 
such a pencen engagement and protracted struggle as we have just passed 
through, but that eer and resistless pressure that will take one after 
another of the strongholds of ee until all shall disappear before the 
advance of public opinion and public emancipation. I have dwelt at some 
length on these phases of our tariff struggle which are naturally and properly 
wppermost in the mind of every genuine Democrat. We have aright tocon- 
fess our own shortcomings as measured by the high standard of our own 
principles and professions. We have aright to hold our own faithless serv- 
ants to the responsibility which duty and party fidelity placed upon them. 

But all this does not imply dissatisfaction with our own party as a whole, 
or distrust as to its mea and intentions. if the closeness of the votein 
one House of Congress gave opportunity for a few to combine against the 

ople and all the rest of their party and obstruct its faithful efforts to re- 

eem its pledges, the overwhelming mass of the Democrats in the country 
are subject to no just criticism. ey have kept thefaith. They have been 
true to their principles. We may ourselves denounce or bitterly condemn 
those that failed in this fight. e are not, therefore, subject to condemna- 
tion by our opponents. If we have done less in the way of relieving the 
people's burdens than we had hoped and promised, they would have done 
Pothing at all. If we have anywhere uncovered a trust and found it too 
strong for complete dislodgment in the first attempt, we have never failed 
to find them sturdily and solidly arrayed foritsdefense. The weapons with 
which monopoly has fought they have forged and tempered and supplied. 
The entrenchments and fortresses behind which privilege has shielded itself 
from our attack they have builded for it, stone by stone and stronghold by 
stronghold. [Cheers and ro applause.]—Hon. William L. Wilson to 
his nominating convention, August 28, 1894. 


Such, sir, are the leaders, such the plan of campaign, and 
such the causes in which we are enlisted—notfor three months 
or three years, but ‘‘ for the war,” till we have fought to a finish. 


Forfeiture of Unearned Land Grants. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 11, 1894. 


The House having under consideration tbe bill (H.R. 121) to amend an act 
to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the 
asec of railroads, and for other purposes, approved September 29, 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This subject first seriously attracted the at- 
tention of Congress in the Forty-seventh Congress. At that 
time every one of these grants for the completion of these roads 
had expired, except one. That was the grant to the Texas Pa- 
cific. e greatest of the grants, the one more affected by leg- 


islation than any other, and the one more affected now than any 
other, was the Northern Pacific. The subject of the forfeiture 
of these grants was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and that committee made an adverse report. The minority of 
the committee, the Democratic members, joined ina report in 
assistance of the forfeiture of these grants. This was at the 
first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, and this contest has 
been going on ever since, and the House over and over again, 
since the Forty-seventh Congress, has passed this measure in 
substantially the same terms as it is now before the House. 

I submit that in view of the law declaring that these lands 
should revert if the terms of the law were not complied with, 
in view of the persistent action of the House of Representa- 
tives demanding the forfeiture of these grants, no purchaser 
could fairly claim that he had made a purchase of these lands 
in good faith. And yetin the passage of the act of 1890, dur- 
ing the existence of the Fifty-first Congress, it was insisted that 
notwithstanding the fact that persons had purchased these lands, 
especially along the Northern Pacific, with the full knowledge 
of the determination of at least one branch of Congress to de- 
clare the forfeiture, and with the full knowledge of the law, 
and that the time for the completion of the road had expired, 
that still it would be fair to secure to the extent of 320 acres to 
each purchaser the lands he had purchased. 

That was regarded then by a Republican Senate anda Re- 
pvblican House as giving to the public the advantage of the de- 
mand of justice. Yet now gentlemen are asserting that it is 
acting in bad faith if Congress declare a forfeiture, reserving 
the same principle of exemption of 320 acres from the effect of 
the forfeiting act. 

There has been amarvelouschange in the hist« vof the great 
party which has controlled the affairs of the country for thirty 
years. I was much struck to find in looking over an old docu- 
ment the other day thatin the very elementary gatherings of 


the Republican party at Pittsburg this very wise and humane 
resolution was adopted, which had a great deal to do with bring- 


ing the Republican party into power: 


Resolved, That the public lands of the United States belong tothe people and 
should not be sold to individuals nor granted to corporations, but should 
be held as a sacred trust for the benefit of the people and should be granted 
in limited quantities to landless settiers. 

What a lofty sentiment! 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And a sentiment which has 
not been carried out to a very large extent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What a lofty sentiment; and it is largely 
upon that that the Republican party came into power. And 
now they are standing by corporations that have forfeited all 
their claims and all their rights, and brought about a state of 
re in this country which no other causes all combined 
have had the effect of producing. Why, these landless men who 
come here with patents in their hands—old George Clay, of 
Iowa, and others—are marching up and down the aisles of this 
Capitol, holding up their patents and pointing out the infamous 
injustice which this railroad land-grant system has brought 
upon citizens of the United States. I shall never forget, no 
matter how long I shall live, that old citizen of Iowa speaking 
to a great crowd of people here in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 
‘*Here is my patent for lands, for lands that have been awarded 
to a railroad corporation; lands sold to me; patented to me; 
where my wife and children are buried; where I have spent 
nineteen years of my life; and yet now, by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, it is awarded to the Des 
Moines Railroad Company.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And hundreds are in the same situation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Hundreds! Why, thousands are in the same 
situation; and Congress will be engaged for twenty years to 
come in adjusting these accounts with citizens of the United 
States and their children who have been robbed of their posses- 
sions by this infamous policy of granting our public lands to 
corporations. ; 

I see my friend from Oregon is noticing this debate. The 
Northern Pacific delayed the commencement of the construc- 
tion of its road for years. It delayed it until from the west 214 
miles had been constructed eastward by private enterprise. 
The great lines of railroads were stretching out from the Mis- 
sissippi River to that country. The country was settled up. 
Still the road delayed and delayed and delayed, and asked for 
an extension of time. An extension of time was granted and 
grantedand granted; and yet, when the time finally expired for 
the completion of that road, more than 32,000,000 acres of land 
were claimed in Oregon—a territory larger than that of the 
great State of Ohio; and that land that in the main is to be se- 
cured to the railroad corporation by the failure of this measure. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me 4 
question? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Inamoment. While this was going on the 
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citizens of Oregon and the citizens of my friend’s state [Mr. 
WILSON of Washington] were appealing to Congress year after 
year to declare a forfeiture of this grant and to permit private 
enterprise to construct this road. Yet they are to have this 
32,000,000 acres of land; 3,000,000 of it inthe State of Montana, 
I have been told by gentleman from that State, is the most val- 
uable mineral land in this country. Every sale that they made 
of the 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 acres of land (and all those rights, 
of course, are protected in this bill) contains this clause: 

That the railroad corporation retains the right to enter upon the lands to 
inquire into the state of the mineral and ores beneath the soil. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And the Supreme Court de- 
cided that case against them in the last two days. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did they decide that clause to be void? 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. They made some decision. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Thatreservation is made inevery one of these 

atents. Imperial fortunes have been built upon that grant. It 

as been the motive of sending agents all over Europe to bring 
people to settle on the homestead lands, not the railroad lands, 
to increase their business. The condition of things transpiring 
now is the outgrowth of thissystem of legislation. Congress has 
brought these people here whoare disturving the public peace and 
threatening our institutions. I do not think in the whole legis- 
lative history of the world an instance has ever occurred where 
less consideration should be had for the men to be affected by 
this measure of legislation or any corresponding legislation. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want toask the gentleman this 
question. If whether when he was chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands, or at any other time, a bill was passed by the 
House or presented by the gentleman recommending and ap- 

roving the forfeiture of what is known as earned or unearned 

ands. To illustrate: Take the Northern Pacific, beginning at 
Duluth and extending substantially to the Pacific Ocean, did 
the gentleman take the position, and did he fully approve of 
the forfeiture so far as that road was concerned of all the land? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman refers to the act of 1890? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh,no. I am speaking of a bill 
that passed under the gentleman’s lead—that passed the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We passed this bill. There have only been 
three propositions ever before Congress upon the subject. One 
was a bill declaring the forfeiture of all lands upon the ground 
of there having been a failure to complete the railroad in the 
time prescribed by law, and that Congress had the right and it 
was its duty to declare a forfeiture of the whole. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That was the gentleman’s position, 
was it not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That was not my position. Inasmuch as 
these roads were to be completed in sections—that principle ap- 
plies to every one of them—they were then entitled to the lands 
only as such section was completed, and they were not entitled 
to them until then, notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Il always held that when they earned the land they were 
entitled to receive it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Whenever they completed 25 
miles? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Twenty miles. 

The other bill you passed in the Fifty-firstCongress. Thatwas 
simply a bill declaring the forfeiture of lands not coterminous 
with any part ofthe then completed road; and that wasintended at 
thetime. I see the gentleman from Illinois[Mr. Hopkins] is not 
present. The aim of our friends was, if possible, by implication 
to confirm the Northern Pacificgrant. That corporation was the 
great powerin this House at that time, and it is the great power 
moving in this matter now. But that was all confirmed, inas- 
much as the road had been built 214 miles eastward on the track 
of the line of the Northern Pacific road. Now, you simply de- 
clared that forfeited, and the Northern Pacific Railroad people 
believed that to have it forfeited by implication would be a con- 
firmation of the balance of the grant. They did not want to con- 
struct the road on this 214 miles east of Portland, Oregon. It 
was a railroad constructed by private enterprise. They were 
carrying their road across the Cascade Mountains furthernorth. 

I want to say in this connection, | did say by way of argument 
in the House, in the Fifty-first Congress, that if that bill passed 
declaring a forfeiture of a fragment of land that the railroad 
company did not want as to the 214 miles on the west end of the 
road, the passage of that law, in my judgment, would prevent 
further legislation. I presented that by way of an argument 
against the measure. But even that bill contained a provision 
without which I did not believe it would go through : 

SgEc. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in 


any way the right of the United States to have any other lands granted by 
them as reci in the first section forfeited for any failure, past or future, 


to comp!y with the conditions of the grant. 
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Mr. NORTHWAY. That was stricken out in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; that was stricken out in the Senate. 
The question went to conference, and the conference yielded 
that provision, and at a late hour the measure was forced 
through the House without that provision in it. 

Mr. REED. How was it ‘forced through the House”? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill as reported to the House contained 
that provision; as passed by the House it contained that pro- 
vision. There were gentlemen here at that time who would 
never have voted for the bill—I think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois would not have doneso—had it not contained that provision, 
The whole country would have been exasperated at such a com- 
plete abandonment of the rights of the United States to secure 
at least an appeal to the courts of justice as to the validity of 
the law which we might enact. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. As the bill passed Congress, that pro- 
vision was stricken out? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; that provision was stricken out in con- 
ference. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In what Congress was the gentle- 
man chairman of the Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Forty-ninth, I believe, and the Fiftieth. 
In the Forty-eighth, the Forty-ninth, and the Fiftieth Congresses 
—straight along—this same measure was broughtinto the House 
and carried through; and I want to say togentlemen on this side 
it has always been distinctly a Democratic measure—a measure 
of Democratic policy, and has received honorable support gen- 
erally on the other side. In the Forty-eighth, the Forty-ninth, 
and the Fiftieth Congresses this measure was passed by the House; 
but heretofore it has been steadily defeated by the Senate. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman allow mea single remark? 
I was impressed yesterday by the argument that in the bill 
heretofore enacted on this subject, the Government has passed 
upon this question as to a large portion of these lands, and that 
the lands have passed into the hands of innocent purchasers. 
That has struck me as being a very important point—a point 
based upon what has taken place since the passage of the bill by 
the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I find by the report of the railroad commis- 
sioner the following state of facts as to the Northern Pacific road: 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


This company was chartered in 1864. The road was begun in July, 1870, 
and opened from Ashland, Wis., to Portland, Oregon, September 9, I+83 

By the act of Congress approved July 2, 1864, there were granted to the 
company by the United States 47,000,000 acres of land in aid of construction. 

Ashland, Wis.. and Portland, Oregon, via Tacoma, Wash.; Wallulu Junc- 
tion, and Pasco Junction are the land-grant termini. 

The records of the General Land Oltice show that to June 30, 1893, there 
had been patented to the company— 


Acres. 
By the United States, direct.....................2.....- cévecwss ae een Ie 
FREON GS DONGS OF DEON OOD a oo cceki odes cecccasd cons cccecwcsce 1, 534, 699, 28 


Through the State of North Dakota _.____. 


eebhunes wcaceccee 1,458, 043.66 
Through the State of Wasbington 


151, 334. 00 


a dicdadii na naahaddomnaniabhins oye Risin dauebabinds _. 5, 363, 123. 07 

The records of the General Land Office also show that %,946,400 acres of 
railroad indemnity lands, located in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota. Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, have been restored to the public do- 
main; and that bya decision of the Commissioner dated September 13, 1886, 
affirmed by the Secretary of the Interior, 32,400 acres of the grant, located In 
Washington, have also been restored. 

The report of the company shows that to June 30, 1893, the total number 
of acres received by patent was 2,028,527.50, and by certification 20,327,623.77, 
a total of 22,356,201.27 acres. 

Mr. PENCE. From what is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. HOLMAN. From the reportofthe Commissioner of Rail- 
roads. He states that by the act of Congress approved July 2, 
1864, there were granted to this company by the Government 
of the United States 47,000,000 acres of land in aid of the con- 
struction of their road. The number of acres actually granted 
was something like 1,000,000 acres more: but some of those lands 
have been lost, so that the Commissioner is justifiable in putting 
the round amount at 47,000,000 acres. Twenty-two million three 
hundred and fifty-six thousand two hundred and seven acres 
have been patented to the company. The number of acres dis- 
posed of is stated as follows: 

There had been disposed of for cash 8,386,588.03 acres; the total cash re 
ceipts from all sales had amounted to $32,71¥,974.14, and there remained out- 
standing, on account of time sales, the sum of 8%5,079,651.77, principal and in- 
terest. The receipts of the land department for the year amounted to 
$1 .660, 224.66, and the expenses to $577,643.82. 

The main line of road extends from Ashland, Wis., to Portland, Oregon, 
and from Pasco to WallulaJunction, Wash., a distance of 2,136.24 miles. By 
the addition of branch lines and spurs, the mileage is increased to 4,622.84. 
There are also 686,60 miles of sidings, or a total length of track of 5,374.06 
miles. 

It will be seen that the whole amount of money which that 
company had received for the comparatively small portion of 
land they had sold—8,000,000 of acres—was nearly $38,000,000, 

Is it at all surprising, with the great body of this wealth re- 
maining untouched—an area equal almost to the States of Ohio 
and Indiana combined—independent of improvements—land 
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which has been made the basis of great mortgage engagements— 
isit at all surprising, gentlemen, that millionaires are springing 
up in this country by act of Congress? And yet we higgle over 
the attempt to restore to the public domain what we can prop- 
erly restore of these lands. 

Cage the hammer —_— 

r. HOLMAN. I would like to have about two minutes more. 

Mr. MCRAE. I yield to the gentleman that time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. lLask only time enough to have read a declara- 
tion of principles adopted on this subject by the Democratic mem- 
bers of this House on the 21st of January,1884. I desire the Clerk 
to read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the resolutions then 
adopted. 

r. WILSON of Washington. 
platform adopted in convention. 

Mr. HOLMAN, This is the platform upon which many gen- 
tlemen have been elected to this House; and I find on looking 
over the negative vote upon the adoption of those resolutions 
that but one gentleman who voted against that declaration re- 
mains on this floor; and yet those resolutions were adopted but 
a short time ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to suspend the rules and adopt the resolution which 

I send to the desk. 
ae co a te a * te 

The Clerk read as follows: 

** Resolved, That in the Judgment of this House all the public lands here- 
tofore granted to States and corporations to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads, so far as the same are now subject to forfeiture by reason of the non- 
fulfillmentof the conditions on which the grants were made, ought to be de- 
clared forfeited to the United States and restored to the public domain. 

“ Resolved, That it is of the highest public interest that the laws touching 
the public lands should be so framed and administered as to ultimately se- 
cure freehold therein to the greatest number of citizens; and to that endall 
laws facilitating speculation in the public lands or authorizing or permit- 
ting the entry or purchase thereof in large ies ought to be re ed, and 
all of the public lands adapted to ture (subject to bounty grants and 
those in of education) ought to for the benefit of actual and 
ene fide settlers, and disposed of under the provisions of the homestead laws 


only. 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands is hereby instructed 
to report to the House bills to carry into effect the views in the 
foregoingresolutions; that said committeeshall be authorized rt such 
bills at any time, subject only to revenue and a propriation bills, and the 
same shall in like order be entitled to consideration.’ 
Mr. HOLMAN. When those resolutions were adopted there 
were 96,000,000 acres of these lands fairly subject to forfeiture. 
Mr. NORTHWAY. In what pagress was that? 
Mr. HOLMAN. The Forty-eighth Congress. 
Here the hammer fell.] 
lr. MCRAE, I reserve the remainder of my time till the 
gentleman from Indiana has consumed his. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to put a question to 
the gentleman from Indiana in reference to the resolutions just 


That is not the Democratic 


read. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LacEy] yield? 

Mr. CANNON of [llinois. I would like a minute to ask a 
question as to a matter of fact. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want to put a question to the 
gentleman from Indiana. At the time those resolutions just 
read were offered and adopted in the Forty-eighth Congress 
there were, as he states, 96,000,000 acres of unearned lands. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; I would not say that full, possibly not 
so much—%6,600,000 acres would be subject to forfeiture under 
the provisions of the pending bill. In the Fo venth Con- 
gress there were 32,000,000 acres subject to forfeiture—entirely 
unearned—on the Northern Pacific alone. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want to find outfrom the gentle- 
man the amount of land that was earned between the ty 
eighth Congress and the of the act of 1890. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I cannot answer that question accurately at 
this moment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How much? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isu the effectof this measure would be 
to forfeit about 45,000, acres. I su there had been an 
corneal so called, of about 9,000,000 or more acres during the 
nterval. : 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then, between the Forty-cighth 
Congress and 1890, when the act on this subject was passed, 
about 9,000,000 acres were earned? 

No; I am wrong there, because ee of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and a portion of the thern Pacific Railroad 
are to be considered. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It would amount tonearly 30,000,- 
000 ueres, would it not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It would amount to considerab’ 
I have mentioned. 


Thirty or forty million acres? 


more than 
I have not the exact figures before me. 
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SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do notexpect to occupy more than twenty 
minutes, and I will ask the Chair as a favor to notify me when | 
have occupied twenty minutes. 

A few days ago we were informed by gentlemen from New 
York City that the action of the committee in putting a reason- 
abletax on diamonds and a very moderate tax on incomes would 
lose to the Democracy two members of Congress from the cit, 
of New York. The wires bring us the information, however, 
that instead of that prediction being true, one of the members- 
elect, a Democrat, carried his district by 6,387 majority; but, 
worse than that for the predictions indulged in, the other gen- 
tleman, Mr. STRAUSS, has 9,786 majority. [Applause.| So we 
see how the predictions of these croakers turn out, and how little 
they comprehend the real sentiments of the masses of the peo- 
ple. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, not having discussed, to any extent, the ques- 
tions now pending, I wish to resume for a moment the discus- 
sion of the question in regard to raw material, for I shall show 
its origin in this House. Lask theClerk toread the letter which 
I send to the desk, which was the first expression in this House 
in favor of raw material and in favor of a reduced tariff on wool. 
It came from my own Congressional district. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LAWRENCEBURG, IND., December 21, 1869. 


My DEAR Sir: I suppose Congress will make some sort of revision of tho 
tariff this session. 

I deem it of vital importance to the woolen manufacturing interests of the 
country that the duties on wool, dyestuffs, and olive oil be reduced, or in- 
deed wholly removed, and a general reduction of the duties on manufac 
tured woolen fabrics of every description to 25 per cent ad valorem. Some 
Con, onal action of this kind must be had soon or the looms of the 
woolen mills of the country must lie idle. I shall be obliged to you if you 
will, if you have notalready, examined this subject and aid the woolen manu- 
factur: interests in a way that may seem best in your judgment. 

Truly, yours, 
L. B. LEWIS. 


Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. HOLLMAN. I ask the Clerk to read the extract I have 
marked on the same page of the Congressional Globe. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman whose letter has been read is, I think, a 
friend of moderate protection. He has given his opinion on the tariff on 
wool, and his opinion is much more valuable on that subject than my own, 
for it is upon a subject with which, of course, heis more familiar. His opin- 
ion is that the interest of the wool producer would be promoted by a reduc- 
tion of the tariff. He has reached the same conclusion that has been ex- 
pressed by the Commissioner of Revenue, who says in his report: 

“In short, what is now needed to restore prosperity to the woolen indus- 
try isa removal of all duties on the importation of foreign wools and dye- 
stuffs and a general reduction of the duties on manufactured woolen fabrics 
of every description to 25 per cent ad valorem. On this basis the most ex- 

en manufacturers of the country assure the Commissioner 

t they can at once extend, diversify, and secure prosperity to their busi- 
ness. On this basis the cost of domestic woolen fabrics will be so far re- 
duced as as relief to the consumer and lead to an immediate and 
largely in: consumption. And on this basis only can the woolgrower 
expect any immediate increased demand for his staple product of merino 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, that letter was read nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and read in this Hall. It was the first 
utterance, so far as I remember, on this floor in favor of free 
wool. The colloquy which followed the reading of that letter 
indicated the timidity of the men of that day. One of my Re- 
publican colleagues pressed upon me the query whether I favored 
that — or not. I explained that I only presented the views 
of a dis uished gentleman and a leading Republican con- 
nected with manufactures. No gentleman on the floor thought 
proper to take the matter in hand. That was nearly a quarter 
of a —— ago,and yet how strangely results have come about: 
This intelligent gentleman, a New Englander and a Republican, 
the 2 ene same of a large woolen establishment, saw clearly 
that policy must be adopted or the woolen industries of the 

West must go down. ‘ 

Whatfollowed? Within two yearsafter that time his great es- 
tablishment, which had itsagency in New York, one of the most 
flourishing institutions west of the Alleghany Mountains, went 
down with a crash, as did all of the important woolen industries 
of the West. Now, the test is being made whether or nofree wool 
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with a reduced tariff on the woolen products will be beneficial | though a Republican House, Congress and the whole adminis- 


tothe country. I think, considering the fact that at the time | 


that letter was written wool was paying a high duty, and that 
from that time to this the price of wool has been reduced year 
after year to the sheep industry in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
all the country east of the Mississippi, and largely in the West 
until you reach the farther West—in view of the fact that the 
prices of sheep have been reduced, it does seem to me that it is 
a safe policy on the part of Congress to adopt the measure which 
this House is endeavoring to inaugurate, of free wool, with a 
view to opening up the activity and energy of the industries of 
our country. 

I must spend but little time, Mr. Chairman, upon these inci- 
dental matters; but there are two features in this bill that I do 
not admire. The general scope and purpose of the bill meet 
with my entire approval. But the provision which places on 
the free list clothing to the value of $250 to each citizen of the 
United States coming back to our country from a foreign port, 
and that other provision which places so-called art—paintings, 
and particularly statuary—on the free list, are the two elements 
of the bill which, as I say, do not commend themselves to my 
approval. Yet they are not of sufficient importance to induce 
me to hesitate to support the measure. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts[Mr. WALKER] this afternoon informed the House 
with a loud voice that the rich pay the taxes. That maxim is 
somewhat akin to that other proposition, that if you will just 
take care of the rich they will take care of the poor; and also 
tothat other one, thata public debt is a public blessing. There 
are a great many such maxims. If these maxims are to prevail 
may God have mercy on the poor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have all seen—and I use the word 
‘‘all” with emphasis, in view of the large crowd present here 
thisevening [laughter]—I saywe have allseen two pictures lately: 
The one a picture of a scene in New York, where such indigna- 
tion is raised at the idea of a tax on wealth. That picture is 
one of a pale, sad-faced woman sitting in a garret sewing — a 
shirt, for the making of which she is to receive 10 cents; a little 
babe, wrapped in rags, lies in the corner; a little barefoot girl 
is sitting by her side sewing the buttons on the shirt. Every- 
thing in that room is taxed—the poor dress worn by the sad- 
faced woman, the dress of the little girl—everything is taxed; 
even the wretched rags that wrap the baby have borne their tax. 

Let us look at the other picture. This scene opens ina region 
of that great city where itis thought that the taxgatherer should 
not make his appearance—where it is holy ground, so to speak. 
A gentleman and his elegant wife have just returned from Ku- 
rope. They are owners of your public securities. With them 
they have brought from Florence, Italy, in Parian marble, the 
bust of a bright young girl, a scion of the nobility of Europe. 
Such a bustis now taxed 15 percent. Our bill, gentlemen, places 
it on the free list. A stalwart man is hanging up a great pic- 
ture, that cost $50,000in Paris. Under the McKinley tariff 
law, so called, the tariff on that picture is 15 per cent; under 
this bill it wtll come infree. The elegantly robed lady and her 
husband purchased the picture in the most polite city in the 
world—Paris. It is proposed by this bill to allow such pictures 
tocome infree. I submit to you, is that right? In the hovel 
nothing isexempt. The furniture of the elegant apartment is 
totally exempt from the burdens of the Government. 

Gentlemen, I do not believe in it; I do not believe in it; I do 
not believe in it! I believe that wealth ought to be made to bear 
its reasonable share of taxes, and that the labor of the country 
ought to be exempt as far as isconsistent with public necessities. 

I will come now to the subject which is specially under consid- 
eration; but, before doing so, I wish, in a very cursory manner, 
to glance at the present supposed condition of our Treasury. It 
is said that there is a deficit, and that there are two practicable 
ways of making it up: one by a tax on sugar which would realize 
forty or fifty million dollars, the other by an income tax. Mr 


Chairman, [ do not think the condition of the Treasury is such 
that it ought to worry either the Secre , Mr. Carlisie (a very 
accomplished financier), or anybody else. We were ina very sim- 


ilar condition in 1872 or 1873. On the 12th of January, 1874, in 
the Forty-third Congress, Mr. Dawes of Massachusetts had 
brought up the subject of a deficit to the attention of the House, 
and Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, had introduced a resolution on the subject. 
On that occasion I submitted the following resolution: 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask foraction at this time upon the resolution which I send 


to the Clerk's desk and desire to have read, and I movethat the rules be sus- 


pended and the resolution be passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Kesolved, That in the ju ent of this House there is no necessity for in- 
creased taxation or for an increase of the os debt by a further loan if 
there shall be severe econom pate pm ce and, in view of 
the condition of the national Soeneuse the country, this House will reduce 


a priations and public expenditures to the lowest point consistent with 
the proper etuiniowration of the Government.”’ 


That resolution was adopted by a vote of 221to3. That House, 


tration being Republican, went honestly to work to reduce ex- 
penses, and the expenditures of the Government were reduced 
over thirty millions at that time and no bonds were issued. I 
trust there will be great hesitation on the part of our present 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds unless the pressure on 
his Department becomes far greater than it is at present, and 
that there will not be an increase of one dollar of the public 
debt. 

An increase of the interest bearing public debt by a political 
party in atime of profound peace—I do not believe, gentlemen, 
that our constituents will countenance that. It never has been 
done before. Even in the fearful pressure that was upon your 
Treasury in 1859 that was notdone. The Treasury of the United 
States has been on the verge of bankruptcy over and over again, 
yet there has been no increase of the interest bearing public 
debt made by any political party in time of peace, and I trust 
there will be none made at this time. I say this with a full con- 
sideration of the condition in which the ‘Treasury was left by 
the last administration. 

I come now to the subject under consideration, which I shall 
treat very briefly. In 1862 the general internal-revenue act was 
passed, carrying with it alsotariff taxation. Itisnow thirty-two 
years since that law was enacted. The leading conferee upon 
that bill on the part of the Senate was Mr. Fessenden of Maine, 
the ablest man, in my judgment, who has occupied a seat, in 
either the House or Senate in my time, which covers nearly a 
generation. His associates were Senator Harris of New York, 
and, I think, Senator Henderson of Missouri. On the part of 
the House the conferees were Thaddeus Stevens, Mr. MORRILL. 
of Vermont (now in the Senate), and myself. The measure had 
undergone a very thorough revision in the Senate and its provi- 
sions were almost entirely new. Two nearly entirely separate 
and distinct bills went before the conference committee and 
many weeks elapsed during which the whole subject was consid- 
ered and reconsidered. Oneof the most interesting subjects pre- 
sented, because it was a new subject to all, was the income tax. 

It would not perhaps be proper for me tostate what wassaid in 
the conference, but it is entirely proper for me to mention what 
was not said. [Laughter]. The members of that conference 
were representative men of the two parties, especially Mr. Fes- 
senden of the Senate and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens of the House. 
You all know how high those two gentlemen stood in the con- 
fidence of the Republican party. Now, during that long and 
tedious discussion, covering some weeks, no gentleman even 
suggested any doubt as to the enw of the form of taxation 
embodied in the income tax. There was not the slightest inti- 
mation that it was more inquisitorial than any other tax; there 
was no suggestion that it was a tax upon energy or enterprise. 
The only question that was discussed during the entire period 
in relation to the income tax was what amount of income should 
be exempt from taxation and what should be the rates of taxa- 
ation. Times then were very different from what they are now. 
The young gentlemen who hear me can scarcely realize the dif- 
ference between the condition of their country then and now. 
At that time wealth was well diffused throughout the country, 
and the principal question discussed was what should be the 
exemption. 

At first it was suggested at a higher amount of exemption 
than was finally adopted, but in view of the fact that the estates 
of this country were pretty generally equal that did not amount 
to much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will have to intrench upon the other ten. 
While very few were rich, very few were poor, so that finally 
$600 exemption was deemed a reasonable and fair exemption. 
Now it is proposed to make it $4,000; and the exemption now 
proposed is just about in parity, in harmony, with the exemption 
of thirty-two years ago; so that I have acobiestion to that point. 
Six hundred dollars was the amount of exemption fixed; and 
when that point was reached the rate was readily fixed at 3 per 
cent up to $10,000, which was a very large income at that period, 
and 5 per cent above $10,000. I have said, gentlemen, that you 
can hardly realize, until you have studied the history of the 
country, whathas been brought upon the countryin thirty-two 
years—a condition where the wealth has enormously increased 
and been so fearfully concentrated. Then it was diffused. I 
think that the imposition of the tax should commence at 2 per 
cent up to $10,000, and above that it ought to be at least mado 
10 per cent, and that would be very moderate indeed. 

I have before me an old and venerable authority, one to which 
gentlemen on this side will listen, am sure. It was called to 
my attention by my friend from Kansas {Mr. Davis}, and I am 
very much obliged to him forit. It is to be found in the first 
volume of Bancroft’s His of the Constitution of the United 
States, one of the most excellent of all works, the great winding 
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up of a great literary life on the part of that gentleman. It 
sives an extract from a letter of Thomas Jefferson, who was 
writing from France. This is the passage to which I wish to 
call the attention of the young gentlemen around me. He goes 
on to say: 

That the descent of property of every kind therefore to all of the children, 
or to all the brothers and sisters or other rejations, in equal degree, is a 
politic measure and a practical one and another means of silently les- 
sening the inequality of property is to except all from taxation below a cer- 
tain point and to tax the higher portions of property in geometrical pro- 
gression as they rise. 

Gentlemen, you will find very few wiser expressions than that. 
That is the remark of Thomas Jefferson, who lives higher in 
the affection and esteem of the people than any except one that 
ever occupied a great position in this country. 

Mr. PENCE. If the gentleman will pardon me there, that 


language of Mr. Jefferson plainly sustains the graduated income 
tax? 


Xe 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, very clearly. Iagree with my friend 
upon that. I think there ought to be a graduation. See how 
marvelously condensed was that expression by Mr. Jefferson 
then. 

Take another instance. A very interesting paper has been 
published within a few days which you haveall seen, and I must 
regret occupying your attention with it, because you have all 
studied the matter, but I am speaking to my constituents as well 
as to this House. It was published in the Political Science 
Quarterly, by Mr. Holmes, whom you are aware is intimately 
connected with your census system. He takes the family and 
he finds that 64 per cent of the families of the United States 
live on rented and mortgaged farms and houses, and that this 
64 per cent owns only 9 per cent of the wealth of the United 
States. Jefferson could make no such statement even as to 
France a few years before the Revolution. 

eanneting those who hold title to their homes, but are loaded down with 
mortgages, there remains 52 per cent of the families of the country who 
are tenants, pure and simple— 

Not so many in France to-day, after this hundred years of 
struggle— 
and who own barely 5 per cent of the wealth. Omitting the detailed classi- 
tications which Mr. Holmes makes we get the sharply contrasting figures 
that 91 per cent of the families of the United States own only 29 per cent of 
the wealth, while in the hands of the remaining 9 per cent no less than 71 
per cent of the wealth of the nation is concentrated. 

You young gentlemen who are to bear the burden of looking 
after public affairs in future years, how can you contemplate a 
record like this? What an enormity that wealth should bear 
no part of the burdens of the wholecountry. How can you under- 
stand that mgs so extraordinary as this has been brought 
about except by improper legislation? Some of you may ask me 
to point out some of the instances where the legislation of this 
country has directly brought about such a condition. Are you 
aware that between the years 1863 and 1870 your Congress, 
through the policy of the + seapomee party, gave away to a 
handful of men a territory of the most fertile lands on the face 
of the globe equal to eight such States as the State of Indiana? 
Are you Sehbelahed. taking that single instance, that the wealth 
of this country has become so fearfully concentrated during the 
last thirty years? In 1860 the wealth was more diffused than 
now, but since then has ensued a short period of concentration 
such as is unexampled in history. In view of this, can any 
gentleman say that the wealth of the country shall not bear 
taxation? The Government is now mainly employed in the 
protection of property and in the protection of the rights of 
property. 

And yetitis proposed that gentlemenof more than ample for- 
tunes should bear a less burden of taxes than that borne by the 
great laboring masses of our people. 

Gentlemen, this Republic can notendure upon that basis. You 
must adopt the enlightened policy which has been adopted by a 
government which, when ours was established, was still a mon- 
archy, of which in its present form our Government was the 
creator—the present Republicof France. Sce how wealth there 
is diffused. how careful is the Government to supply suffi- 
cient money for circulation in every field, so that the people are 
able to carry, com tively patiently and peacefully, the great- 
est national debt the world has yet known, and have paid the 
greatest fine that was ever imposed upon a nation, and have 
—_ it with comparative ease, simply because wealth is dif- 

used, 

No greater calamity can come to a people than the centraliza- 
tion of its wealth. This would seem almost impossible except 
in a monarchy. You all understand why the wealth of Great 
Britain has increased. This is not owing so much tothe feudal 
— which the Normans carried into that island, although 
that had much to do with it for a hundred years. It is due to 
excessive taxation. I warn you that the question is simply as 
to who shall bear the burden and the extent of the burden that 
‘you shallimpose. You can not go on increasing your expendi- 
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tures on the basis upon which they are now made. Think 
ofit. Since 1875 your current expenses have increased more 
than $200,000,000. In 1875 the annual appropriations were $325,- 
000,000 in round numbers; in 1894 they are $519,000,000. 

Mr. COOMBS How much was paid for pensions in 1875? 

Mr.HOLMAN. The amount paid for pensions was compara- 
tively small. I believe it did not exceed $60,000,000. L[speak in 
round numbers; it may have been more than that. Yes; I find 
it is more than the amount I have named, but I am not able to 
furnish the exact figures. ButI say without hesitation thatthe 
other current expenses of the Government have increased in as 
great proportion, if not a greater proportion, than the item of 
pensions. As to these pension appropriations, there is one pe- 
culiar merit about them in addition to their justice which I am 
always glad to recognize: The expenditure for pensions is the 
only means by which you diffuse among a large number of 
sm the money you improperly draw from their pockets. 

nstead of going into the hands of a few thousand persons, it 

goes into the hands of more than a million almost directly. 

(Med the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HOLMAN took his seat amid loud applause. } 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am exceedingly obliged to my friend from 
Massachusetts for giving me a portion of his time. I listened 
to him with great pleasure yesterday, and was very much grat- 
ified indeed, sir, at the compliment that was paid to him by his 
political opponents as well as by his political friends. 

Ihave sought the floor this evening, Mr. Chairman, simply 
to present an amendment which I wish to go into the RECORD, 
omit will ask that it be read in my time. It is one which will 
not be satisfactory to many gentlemen who are absent, and per- 
haps it will not be satisfactory to some who are present, but it 
embodies a view I wish to express. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amevdment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Paintings, in oil or water colors, and statuary, not otherwfse provided for 
in this act, 30 per cent ad Yalorem; but the term * statuary” as herein used 
shall be understood to include only such statuary as is cut, carved, or other- 
wise wrought by handfrom a solid block or mass of marble, stone, or ala- 
baster, or from metal, and as is the professional production of astatuary or 
sculptor only: Provided, That statues, statuary, and specimens of sculpture 
where — rted in good faith for the use of any society incorpo- 
rated or established solely for educational. philosophical, literary, or relig- 
ious pu es, or for the encouragement of fine arts,and nt intended for 
sale, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, seminary of 
a or public library in the United States, shall be admitied free of 

uty. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the importance to me of sub- 
mitting this view and placing it in the RECORD rests upon the 
fact that I have made efforts for many days to obtain a hearing 
on this proposition. 

Three articles that may be classed as especially articles of 
luxury in this country of ours and in all other countries, are jew- 
elry, paintings, and statuary. It is impossible to name in the 
whole round ‘of art and industry any that are comparable with 
these as articles of special luxury for the adornment of the 
homes of persons possessing ample fortune. 

An effort was made on yesterday to reduce the duty on dia- 
mond jewelry, which is now 15 per cent under the McKinley 
law, to 10 per cent. The House, with a spirit which was ex- 
ceedingly commendable, increased the duty from 15 to 30 per 
cent, and I have never witnessed in this House a vote that gratt- 
fied me more than that one, for I knew that a large number of 
gentlemen present were anxious to sustain the Committee on 
Ways and Means in all their movements with reference to this 
bill. 

Under the tariff law of 1883, following the precedents, these 
articlesof supreme luxury were placed at a fairly high tariff—3) 
per cent. The McKinley bill passed the House without placing 
any duty on statuary or paintings, but it was explained a day or 
two ago that that wasa mistake or oversight. The Senate, how- 
ever, put the duty back at 15 per cent. So it will be seen that 
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the law up to this time, covering forty years, has imposed upon 
these articles of luxury a duty, ‘beginn ng and continuing with 
30 per cent ad valorem up to the McKinley act, and 15 per cent 
since that law went into effect. 

Now it is proposed to put these articles of luxury, used for 
the adornment of the elegant homes of the fortunate citizens of 
the country, on the free list; and this is the first time in forty 
years of our history when that has been attempted to be done 
deliberately and intentionally, because it has been explained 
that the failure to put a provision imposing a tax on these ar- 
ticles in the tariff act passed by the Fifty-first Congress was an 
oversight, a mistake, and was partially corrected in the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May 1 interrupt my colleague? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Is it not the idea of my colleague that 
the great body of taxation should be laid upon luxuries and not 
upon the articles necessarily used by the common people? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. That is the theory of the Dem- 
ocratic party; and does not my friend know that the reason why 
the sentiment of the common people—of whom I claim to be 
one—was exasperated and outraged by the McKinley law was 
because of the discriminations in favor of wealth and wealthy 
bomes as against the homes of the common people? That bill 
put articles of luxury at a low rate, and it put articles of prime 
necessity at a high rate, and that fact created the remarkable 
political revolution which we witnessed in 1892. 

The Democratic doctrine on this subject from the beginning 
is better expressed in the Walker law of 1846 than anywhere 
else; and it has been, and I hope will always be, thatthe wealth 
of the country should bear a fair proportion of burdens; that the 
wealth of the country, the property of.the country, being the 
main object of governmental protection, the property and in- 
terests thus protected and encouraged ought to bear their fair 
share of the burdens of Government, and that labor should be 
lightly taxed. That has been the Democratic doctrinefrom the 
times of Jefferson down to the present, and it was the departure 
from that great principle, which had been acquiesced in by the 
statesmen of former years, that rendered the McKinley law so 
complete a failure and caused the great political revolution of 
1892. 

In further illustration of the view I am presenting, take the 
ordinary prints and lithographs which embellish the homes of 
the plain people of thiscountry. I do not know how the gentle- 
men [ have the honor to address this evening adorn their homes, 
or how their wives adorn them. I observe that most of them 
are young men, and perhapssome of them have no wives [laugh- 
ter], but go into the ordinary homes of this country and you will 

enerally find the walls adorned with ee and lithographs. 
Toe. do you know what duty is imposed on those articles by the 
nding bill? They bear a duty of 25 per cent; yet Parian mar- 
le statuary, costing hundreds and thousands of dollars, the pic- 
tures of the old mastersand of the great modern artists, costing 
hundreds and-thousands of dollars are placed on the free list! 
Here the hammer fell.] 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MCETTRICK] has twenty minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. McETTRICK. Mr. Chairman, the other gentlemen to 
whom I had promised to yield a portion of my time have not ar- 
rived, and [ suggest that the gentleman from Indiana| Mr. HOL- 
MAN] occupy as much of what remains of it ashe may desire. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam very much obliged to my friend, but I 
have only a few words to add. I have called the attention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to this subject, and have pleaded 
with them not to compel the Democracy to go before their con- 
stituents with a record like this; but my efforts have been with- 
out avail. I donot believe in this idea that favored interests 
should be protected by Congress under any conditions; yet here 
we have protection of the wealthiest class in the country against 
bearing their properand reasonable share of taxation, and that, 
of course, necessarily imposes greater burdens upon men of 
moderate means and upon the laboring people of the country. 

I am told, Mr. Chairman—I do not know anything about it 
myself, but I am told—that in some of the palatial residences of 
this country, especially in the city of New York, statuary and 
paintings are found to the value of half amillion dollars. Now, 
think of the humble homes of the common people, in New York 
or in the country, adorned, where they are adorned at all, with 
simple lithographic prints, costing perhaps $5 apiece and pay- 
ing a duty of 25 per cent. That little item of $5, with its 25 per 
cent duty added, is quite a tax upon an humble family, and yet 
this bill provides that the owners of great mansions, full of ele- 
gance and luxury, shall be permitted to import costly works of 


art to adorn their halls without paying one cent of duty. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
interrupt the gentleman from Indiana, I infer from the gist of 
his remarks that he is in favor of an income tax, which I think 
is the most equitable tax that can be imposed. ; 


Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Then I wish the gentle- 
man would give us his views on that subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope to do so later. The views which I 
hold on that question are in entirs harmony with the views lam 
expressing now. In talking with the gentlemen of the Ways and 
Means Committee, all of whom areelegant gentlemen, of fine at- 
tainments, I was met with this question: Do you want to put a 
tax on knowledge, on learning, on education? My answer to 
that question of course is no; and had I been speaking to the 
House of Representatives fifty years ago I should have been in 
favor of admitting, as an exceptional case, not only all books, 
but all articles tending to elevate and improve the minds of our 
people. I should have been in favor at that time of the free 
admission of works of art; but the gentlemen who put that ques- 
tion tome obviously misunderstood my position. We admit now 
free of duty the importation of paintings in oil and in water 
colors, of statuary, of educational works of art for the schools 
and the colleges of the country. Everything of that kind that 
is required for the instruction and education of the taste of our 
people in the educational institutions of the country are now 
admitted free. That, I take it, is statesmanship; but that is 
provided for, and has beeg for years. The question before us is 
whether or not the humble homes of the great masses of the 
American people, which are adorned with lithographs and cheap 
prints, shall pay upon those adornments a tax of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on the one hand, while on the other hand the owners 
of palatial residences shall be permitted to import free paint- 
ings and statuary costing hundreds and thousands of dollars. 

That is the real point, and all there is in it. It will be 
presented all over the country if this bill becomes a law as it is 
now. It will be talked of on every stump all over the whole 
land in the presence of the plain people. They will make the 
contrast between 15 per cent on statuary and paintings and 
35 per cent on lithographs; and on this question in the year 
1892 I saw audiences of the laboring classes more aroused, more 
indignant, more fierce in their condemnation against the wealth 
of the country than I have ever seen on any other subject. Pol- 
iticians sometimes misconceive these matters. In a govern- 
ment like ours, where the burdens should be equal, at least 
where fair play should be shown to labor, where the home of 
the humblest citizen is just as important to the Government as 
the home of the most wealthy, it seems monstrous that such 
extraordinary discrimination should be made. 

The men who formed this Government would turn over in their 
graves, if it were possible that those bones should become sensi- 
tive to human affairs, that there had been such a falling off in 
the sentiment of equal rights among their descendants as to 
produce a result like this. 

There are, sir, features of this pending measure not so glaring 
in their anti-Democracy as this, to which ishould desire to refer; 
but inasmuch as I wish to submit some remarks te the House in 
regard to the income tax at an early moment, I will not further 
trespass upon the attention of the committee. [Loud applause. ] 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 16, 1894. 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6013) making appropriations for 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling 
a with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1895, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On a hasty reading of this amendment it 
strikes me that it contains a number of very excellent proposi- 
tions, but it is a very radical change in the system of Indian 
schools which has prevailed in this country foragreat many years. 

Since theinauguration of President Grant’s peace policy schools 
have been substantially operated upon the same general system 
during all the intervening period. The only radical change that 
has been made since Gen. Grant’s peace policy was inaugurated 
in 1869 was that made by Gen. Morgan, the late Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs under President Harrison's Administration. 
He declined to make contracts with boards of the various denomi- 
nations. Of course these boards acted for the various denomi- 
nations. 
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Gen. Morgan, if I understood his policy, insisted upon making 
contracts directly with the persons who had the conduct of the 
schools, and contraets were made accordingly, and this Admin- 
istration has pursued the same line of policy, and I have before 
me a statement, too long to read in the brief time I have, of the 
method of making these contracts. No contract is made witha 
board or a denomination—Baptist, Methodist, Catholic, or any 
other—as I am assured by the Commissioner of Indian Afiairs, 
put the contract is made directly with the persons carrying on 
the school. ‘To the persons in charge of these schools circulars 
are addressed, and also to others, and they make propositions, 
and, if satisfactory to the Indian Office, contractsaremade. And 
in the statement which I have before me, which I have already 
had once read, there is a statement which I desire to present. 
He says: 

This list sets forth the schools with which contracts for the education of 
Indian children was made for the fiscal year 1894, and which were not spe- 
clally ogrte riated for. It will be noticed that the contracts were made 


with individuals and not with denominational bodies, except such incor- 
porated institutions as Hampton, Lincoln, etc. 


Hampton is in Virginia, and Lincoln is in Philadelphia, Pa. 


This office does not recognize religious corporations or associations, and 
has do dealings with such. 


That is the ground upon which the matter stands, and if there 
is no objection I shall be os to put in the RECORD a statement 
of the method by which these contracts are made, the questions 
propounded, the answers returned, and the form of the agree- 
ment which is then entered into. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 25, 1893. 

Str: Preliminary to the tion of Indian-school contracts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, answers tothe following questions are de- 
sired in regard to the school under your charge: 

Name and location of school: " 

Name in full of the sw tendent or officer in charge of school with 

o or . 

Capacity for accommodation of pupils: » 
; Avram c ~ of pupils for the first three quarters of the year end- 
ng June 30, c 

amber of pupils for whom contract is destred during the fiscal year end- 


June 30, 1 . 

6 specifically the reservations from which pupils are desired during 
the year ending June 30, 1804: . 

State amount of money probably needed for transportation of pupils 
during the your 1894: ‘ 

Industries taught tn school: —-————.. 

This statement should be filled and returned to the Indian Office as soon 
as 





























ible. 

Vv respectfully, 

sani bali D. M. BROWNING, 
Commissioner. 


To —— ——,, ——_.. 


’ 
—_—— 


This agreement, made and entered into this -—— day of ———., 1890, by and 











between , for and on behalf of the United States of America, 
party of the first part, and 


——, party of the second . 
Witnesseth: That the said es have covenanted a and by 
these presents do covenant and agree, to and with each other as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. The party of the second part, for and in consideration of the 
compensation hereinafter named, agrees: 

1. To equip, maintain, and manage an industrial boarding school at 
omtes —— months, commencing —, 189%-, the school buildings of said 
school to have a capacity and the necessary appliances for the accommo- 
dation of —— pupils. 

2. Tocare for and educate, under this contract, at said industrial boarding 
school, during the period above mentioned, in a manner satisfactory to the 
part of the first part, an average, if practicable, of —— Indian pupils, the 

otal number attending the school at any one time not to exceed —, and, 
except by special permission from the Indian Bureau, no pupils to be re- 
ceived into said school wh6 are now under 6 cr over 18 years of age, it being 
provided, however, that any of the — of said school over 18 years of age 
and under 23 years of age who were attending said school during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 189-, may be continued in said school as pupils, under 
this contract, until they are 23 years of age. All Indian children, before be- 
ing accepted as pupils by the party of the second part, shall be certified to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by — oe physician or other 
authorized person, as in good health and so physical condition. The 
pupils to be procured under this contract by the party of the second part are 
obtained from the tribe- of Indians, now under the supervision 

of the Indian agene—, upon written authority therefor from the De- 
partment, as — Sa 38, article 2: however, That 
oo from er who Were attending this school on -_ 
89-, may, subject to the provisions of this be continued therein. 
No children who were in attendance at other ools during the twelve 
months preceding date of this contract shall be received for this school 
without special authority therefor from the Commisssioner of Indian Affairs. 

8. To provide for said school a sufficient number of employés to conduct 
it to the satisfaction of the es of the at oo satisfactory 
evidences of the qualifications of each instru . = to converse 
with pupils under their charge in English, and to be able to speak and write 
in the lish language fluently and correctly; to instruct the male ls 
of said school in gardening and f and care of stock, or such o in- 
dustries as are suitable to the to which they are to be returned; 
to instruct certain of the male ils in mechanical trades; to instruct the 
female pupils in cookery, laun , needlework, dairywork, and eral 
house ; to teach all the pupils in the ordinary branches of an English 
education; to teach the effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics upon Ls 

















human sys as required by act approved May 20, 1886; to observe wi 
ate pu all national holid $ te Coeeraes Gate a0 *° 

the duties and vileges of American citiesmain, « them the 

fundamental principles of the Government, and to them to sing such 
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} days in each week, legal holidays excepted; and excepting also a vacatio; 
n 


















































patriotic so: ‘and recite such patriotic selections from time to time as 


shall tend to them with love of the country and the flag. 
4. Tosu © pupils of said school with suitable and sufficient cloth. 
ing, su ce, lodging accommodations, medical attendance, school. 


books, stationery, school appliances, and all other articles necessary to their 
personal comfort; and also to supply the school with mechanical tools. 
— — all other articles necessary in a properly conducted industria| 
school. 

5. To have school-room exercises on five and industrial exercises on six 
of not to exceed two months within the first quarter of the fiscal year, un 
less otherwise expressly agreed, provided that period is covered by this 
contract, during which vacation there need be no school-room exercise 
and the pupils may, in the discretion ofthe party of the second part, be re 
lieved from industrial work, and permitted to visit their homes at no « 
pense to the party of the first part for transportation either going or ro. 
turning. Pr 

6. To report concerning said school as required, and upon blank forms 
be furnished by the party of the first part. 

7. To not transfer this contract or any interest therein, as provided by s 
tion 3737 of the United States Revised Statutes, to any other party or pax 
ties, it being understood that if this contract or any interest therein shall be 
transferred the party of the second part, by that act the party of the first 
part will be relieved from all obligations under the contract; but all right 
of action for breach of the contract by the party of the second part will } 
reserved to the party of the first part. 

Art. 2, The party of the first part, in consideration of the faithful perform- 
= by the party of the second part of the aforesaid agreements and stipu- 

ons, ; 

1. To pay said party of the second partat the rate of per quarter as 
compensation for every — clothed, fed, lodged, cared for, and taught, 
under this contract, by said party of the second part, payment for each quar- 
ter to be computed upon the average attendance of pupils in such quarter, 
it being agreed, however, that any fractional quarter created by section 5, 
article 1, shall, as far as relates to ee be considered a full quar- 
ter, and that the average attendance during the remaining portion of said 
quarter shall be considered as the average attendance of the full quarter, 
and that there shall not be paid tothe party of the second part, under this 
oo as compensation, for any quarter, a sum aggregating more 

a " 

2. Tomake payments under this contract, to the party of the second part 
at the end of every quarter, upon vouchers in duplicate duly by the 
, that the industrial boarding school hereinabove mentioned has 
been maintained and managed according to the true intent and meaning of 
this contract. 

3. To the a of transporting to said school and of returning from 
said 1 to their homes, u conan | from the Department, all pupils 
that may beobtained under this contract by the party of the second part. 

ArT, 3. The of the first part reserves the right: 

1. To abrogate contract in the following manner and for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a4) On a notice of fifteen days, given in writing to the party 
of the second part, provided that the party of the second part has failed to 
comply with the agreements and stipulations of this contract, the fifteen 
days’ notice to be counted from and to include the day on which the notice 
is served personally by a duly authorized officer of the United States Govern- 
ment on the party of the second part or is left by such officer at the school- 
house of the industrial boarding-school above mentioned. (6) Ona notice 
of sixty days, given in writing to the party of the second part and for any 
reason sa tory to the —~ of the first part, the sixty days’ notice to 
becounted from and to includethe day on which the notice is served person- 
ally upon, or is left at the schoolhouse of, the party of the second part, in 
the manner provided above for serving notice of the abrogation of this con- 
tract for failure of the | nin A of the second part to comply with the agree- 
ments and ——_ hereof. 

2. To make inspections of the said school, and to require the party of the 
second Ee at any time to immediately dismiss from the service of the 
school all school —— who a be considered by the party of the first 
pe a qualified for the respective positions occupied by them in the 
school. 

ART. . It is expressly agreed and stipulated between the parties to this 
contract: 

1, That upon agreement between them, this contract may be changed, 
al m ed, or abrogated, in whole or in part; but no such change, 
alteration, or modification shall entitle the party of the second parttoreceive 
a@ greater mn ete om for the service hereinbefore provided for than the 
co tion hereinbefore specified. 

2. That no Member of, or Delegate to, Congress, officer, agent, or other em- 
ployé of the Government shall be admitted to any share or part in this con- 
tract or derive any pecuniary benefit therefrom. 

ArT. 5. This agreement is made subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. . 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have hereunto subscribed their names 
and affixed their seals the day and year first above written. ' 

SEAL. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 




















Witnesses: 








For the party of the first part. 





—— ———-, [SEAL] 


’ 
—— 








For the party of the second part. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this amendment, which is a very radical 
roposition, has never been before a committee of the House. 
e attention of the Committee on Indian Affairs has never been 
called to it. My friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] certainly 
could not expect the Committee on Indian Affairs to enter into 
the consideration of a measure so thoroughly radical, however 
beneficial it may appear to be, without ample time for the con- 
sideration of that matter. Thatopportunity has not been given, 
and now, with this debate closing in an hour and a half, it is 
impossible under the rule adopted by the House to properly con- 
sider it. Is it not a little unreasonable to ask this committee to 
act upon a measure in such a precipitous manner, possibly doing 
great injustice to these Indian children? C 
My th has always been, and I have pressed it upon the 
attention of the House over and over again, that these children 
ought to be educated on the reservation. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. IL agree wit itlema th yf her < 

The time of Mr. HOLMAN having expired, by unanimo. n- |] y told mein H raco 
sent it was extended five minutes. that th s ) t 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Illinois and m ] f 
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alwavs agreed upon that. I spoke to President Clevelan L \ ’ by } 
this subject, for no gentleman who has ever held that ren 

the days of Ja l 3 ti 1 more livel | 

ter of Indian « it than President Clevela 

f nd the ¢ n from Il Mr. ¢ N 
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Indians, President Cleveland urged tha ed 

those Indians right in the midst « t h Lo ‘ 
their own people, would have the effect of 


ld educate the father and 
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children,and as showing his great familiar ! n i : 
he made this suggestion: other sentiment v 
You take th children away to Pennsylvy 4 or to Virginia, « . 7 ; > 
1 , = , + - ry ? , 
10 Hask chool in Kansas, where the parents can not , [ protes sohding &. ce 
creep them at these schools four, five, or in s 6 instances ten | the indlan Cc! ni ithelr t , an 
it po » that their relations with the tr can ever again | tion of the children should aid inthe el 





| You must educate and elevate the whole tr ) 





they go back. Mrs.Cox told the Committee on Indian | satisfactory results. 
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Allison, Wiliiam B. (a Senator from Iowa) 
Coinage of silver bullion 637. 
Tariff 691. 
Babcock, Joseph W. (a Representative from Wisconsin) 
Tariff 1368. 
Baker, Henry M. (a Representative from New Hampshire) 
Tariff conference report 1361. 
Baker, William (u itepresentative from Kansas) 
Income tax 503. 
Irrigation of arid lands 1159. 
Tariff 105. 
Baldwin, Melvin R. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Tariff 131. 
Bankhead, John H. (a Representaiive from Alabama) 
Coinage of silver bullion 522. 
Bartholdt, Richard (a Representative from Missouri) 
Tariff 152. 
Bell, John C. (a Representative from Colorado) 
Tax on State banks 839. 
Black, John C. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Pensions 623. 
Blanchard, Newton C. (a Representative from Lotwisiana) 
Tariff, sugar 421. 
Bland, Richard P. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Discharge of members from arrest 515, 
Gibson, Randall Lee: death of 712. 
Silver coinage 1115. 
Tariff 1255. 
Boatner, Charles J. (a Representative from Louisiana) 
Tariff 209. : 
Tax on options and futures 1081. 
Boen, Haldor EB. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Tariff 1445. 
Tax on State banks 1043. 
' Boutelle, Charles A. (a Representative from Maine) 
Hawaiian affairs 534. 
Bowers, William W. (a Representative from California) 
Stanford, Leland 493. 
; Breckinridge, Clifton R. (a Representative from Arkansas) 
Income tax 437. 
Breckinridge, William OC. P. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Mutchler, William 493. 
Brookshire, Elijah V. (a Representative from Indiana) 


Income tax 314. 
Tariff 298. 


Brosius, Marriott (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Tariff 1344. 
Taxation of legal-tender notes 1088. 
Bryan, William J. (a Represe ntative from Ne braska) 
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Southern Pacific Railroad Company 1232. 
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Denson, }) il//iam H. (a Representative from Alabama) 
O'Neill vs. Joy, contested election 647. 
Silver coinage 570. 
Tariff 96. 

Dinsmore, Hugh A. (a Representative from Arkansas) 
Tariff 274. 

Dockery, Alexander M. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Appropriations 1352. 

Dolliver, /onathan P. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Pensions 532. 

Dolph, Joseph N. (a Senator from Oregon) 
Tariff 717. 

Dunn, John 7. (a Representative from New Jersey) 
Tariff 207, 1150. 

Ellis, William R. (a Representative Srom Oregon) 
Tariff 78. 

English, Thomas Dunn (a Representative from New Jersey) 
Income tax 187. 

Enloe, Benjamin A. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Tariff 1140. 

Fithian, George W. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Tariff 67. 

Fletcher, Loren (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Tariff 324. 

Funston, Edward H. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Moore vs. Funston, contested election 1117 

Gear, John H. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Tariff 248, 1355. 
Tax on State banks 1030. 

Gillett, Frederick H. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Tariff 134. 

Goldzier, Julius (a Representative from Illinois) 
Tariff 353. 

Goodnight, Jsaac H. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Bond issue and silver coinage 529. 

Gorman, James S. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Pension legislation 1441. 
Tariff 379. 

Grady, Benjamin F’. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Tariff 103. 
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Grosvenor, Charles HT. (a Fe prese ntalive trom Ohio) 
Election of Senators by people 1352. 
Muskingum River and ice harbors 814. 
Tariff 142, 398, 618, 114 
Tariff, coal 1227. 

Tariff, wool 1172. 

Grow, Galusha A. (¢ i pit tative trom Penns / 
Tariff 1148. 

Hager, A. L. (a Ri j wal from Towa) 

| Tariff 320. 
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} Hainer, Bugen J. (a ti pr 

Tax on State banks 911. 
Haines, Charles D. (a Repie 
Tariff 256, 363. 
Hall, Osee M. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Tariff 1144. 
Harris, [sham G. (a Senator from Tennessee) 
Repeal of election laws 527. 
Harter, Michael D. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Coinage question 1451. 
Tariff 1524. 
Tax on State banks 889. 
Hayes, Walter I. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Tariff 1452. 
Henderson, David B. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Tariff 139. 
Henderson, John S. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Internal-revenue fraud fund 713. 
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Henderson, Thomas J. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Tariff 469. 


Hendrix, Joseph C. (a Representative from New York) 
Bankers’ panic bulletin 1030. 
Tariff and income tax 395. 

Hermann, Binger (a Representative from Oregon) 
Election of Senators by people 1107. 
Tariff 507. 

Hicks, Josiah D. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Tariff 156. 

Hilborn, Samuel G. (a Representative from California) 
Tariff 92. 

Hitt, Robert R. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Intervention in Hawaii 440, 

Holman, William S. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Indian appropriation bill 1541. 
Railroad land grant forfeiture 1536. 
Tariff 1538, 1540. 
Urgent deficiency appropriation bill 1488. 

Hooker, Charles E. (a Representative from Mississippi) 
Gibson, Randall Lee 812. 

Houk, George W. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 386. 

Houk, John C. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Tariff 1198. 

Hudson, Thomas J. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Tariff 1475, 1509. 
Tariff and income tax 49. 

Hulick, George W. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 315. 

Hull, John A. T. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Tariff 234. 


Hunter, Andrew J. (a Representative from Illinois) 


Coinage of silver bullion 587. 
Election of Senators by people 1105, 
Tariff 19, 181, 1234. 

Tax on State banks 917. 
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Hutcheson, Joseph C. (« Representative from Texas) 
Tariff 238, > 
Tkirt, G r. i uli Ohi 


Johnson, 7 ] ( 
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Pana} rislation 1126.1 

Lane, Ed l(a Rep ti ] vis) 
State bank tax 1231. 


L uyton, bY do ¢ ¢ at Re p lative from Ohio) 
Tariff 166. 

Lester, Rufus BE. (a Repi entativée fron Georgia) 
Tax on State banks 831. 

Linton, William S. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 1423 


Livingston, Leonidas I’. (a Representative from Georgia) 


Tax on State banks 902. 
Lockwood, Daniel N. 
Tariff 38° 
Lucas, William V. (a Representative from South Dakota) 


Tax on State banks 836 


’ Repre sentative from New York ) 


Lynch, Thomas (a Representative from Wisconsin) 
Tariff 365. 

McCall, Samuel W. (a Rep sentative from Massachusetts) 
O'Neill vs. Joy, contested election 689. 


McCleary, James T. (a Repre sentative Jrom Minnesota 
e Tariff 818. 
McDearmon, James U 
Tariff 63. 
McEttrick, Michael J. (a Repre tative from Massachusetts) 


Post-office clerks’ pay 1124. 


McKaig, William M, (a FR pr entative from Maryland) 


Tariff 1038. 
Tariff, coal 487. 
Enochs, William H: death of 644. 


McMillin, Benton (a Representative from Tennessee 


a Represe ntative from Tennessee) 


Magner, The va FP. ul Re pre i Ont JNéEW Y% ) ke) 
Tariff 42 
Maguire, James G. (a Repres 
Direct taxation of land values 329. 


Hearst, George: death of 494. 


e from California) 


Shipping commissioners 113 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 1476. 
Tamiit 289, 1167 , 

Meiklejohn, (reorge D. (a Rep tative fre 
Tariff 1437. 

Mercer, David H. (a hep ative from Nebraska) 
Tariff 407, 1164. 

Meyer, ] 
Antioption bill 1400. 
Tariff, sugar 1178. 

Milliken, Seth L. (a Representative from Maine) 
Tariff 302. 

Morgan, Charles H. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Tariff 307. 
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| Peffer, fi { S ; 
Tariff 650 
' 
Pence l l 
Income tax 601 ‘ 
| 5 ' > . _ 
Pendleton, George C. (a Representative J Texas) 
Tax on options and futures 1029. 
| Pigott, Ji ; P. (a Representative from Connecticut) 
| Tariff 1357. 
i 
| Post, Phi S. (a Repr ta I 
| Party esp sibility &¢ 
| Price ind Ie) tf il rare) 
Tariff, sugar 632 
Quay, Matthew S S P vania) 
| Tariff 756, 945, 1257. 
| “a7 > , 5 r)> . . 
| Reilly, James B. l Repi en re from Len j mid) 
| O'Neill, Charles: death of 14382. 
Richards, / 3 A. D. (a Rep if from Ohio) 
i Tariff 1363 
Richardson, (70 ri(ak featy from Michiqan) 
Tariff 266. 
Tax on State banks {x 
| Robbins, Guston A. (a PR yn Alab 1) 
Tariff 449. 
| Robertson, Samuel M. i j 
Tariff 1122. 
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| Smith, George W. (a Rey } 


Tariff 320. 

| Somers, Peter J. 
Tariff 1192. 

Sperry, Lewis (a Iepresentati 
Tariff 107. 

Springer, William M. (a Rep live from Illinois) 


Tariff 577, 1247 
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Stallings, Jesse F. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Hawaiian affairs 1057. 

Stockdale, Thomas R. (a Representative from Mississippi) 
Antioption bill 1086. 
Pensions 586. 

Storer, Bellamy (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 1158. 


Swanson, Claude A.(a Representative from Virginia) 
Silver coinage 643. 
Tariff 367. 

Talbert, William J. (a hepresentative from South Carolina) 
Loans to States on State-bond security 7. 

Talbott, J. Frederick C. (a Representative from Maryland) 
Navy appropriation bill 1027. 


Tarsney, John C. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Income tax 184. 

Tawney, James A. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Tariff 145. 

Thomas, Henry F’. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 258. 

Tracey, Charles (a Representative from New York) 
Hudson River improvement 1433. 

Tucker, Henry St. G. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Election of Senators by people 1134. 


Repeal of election laws 3. 
Tariff 431. 


Turner, Henry G.(a Representative from Georgia) 
Tariff 45. 

Vilas, William F. (a Senator from Wisconsin) 
Issue and sale of bonds 450. 

Walker, Joseph H. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Banking bill 841. 

Warner, John De Witt (a Representative from New York) 


Tariff 1535. 
Tariff, sugar 1208, 
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Washington, Joseph E.(a Representative from Tennessee) 
Admission of Utah 34. 
Tariff 278. 

Waugh, Dan (a Representative from Indiana) 
Tariff 426. 

Weadock, Thomas A. E.(a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 213. 


Wheeler, Joseph (a Representative from Alabama) 
Canadian tariff 706. 
Counting a quorum 752. 
Silver coinage 1109. 
Tariff 1106. 

White, Stephen M. (a Senator from California) 
Hawaiian affairs 470. 


White, William J. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 277. 


Williams, James R. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Election of Senators by people 1108. 
Tariff and income tax 212. 

Wilson, George W. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 1342. 


Wilson, John L. (a Representative from Washington) 
Tariff 1111. 

Wilson, William L. (a Representative from West Virginia) 
Tariff 193, 203. 

Wise, George D.(a Representative from Virginia) 
Stanford, Leland 636. 
Tariff 622. 

Woodard, Frederick A. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Tariff 1389. 


Wright, Myron B. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Tariff 390. 








